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After  this  curious  meeting,  Yal 
paid  aeYeral  visits  to  the  little  comer 
house;  so  many,  indeed,  that  his 
tutor  interfered,  as  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  and  reproached  him 
'WBrmlj  for  his  love  of  low  society, 
and  for  choosing  companions  who 
must  inevitahl J  do  him  harm.  Mr 
Grinder  was  quite  right  in  this, 
and  I  hope  the  tutors  of  all  our 
hoys  would  do  exactly  the  same  in 
such  a  case ;  hut  Yal,  I  am  a&aid, 
did  not  hehave  so  respectfully  as  he 
ought,  and  indeed  was  insuhordinate 
and  scarcely  gentlemanly,  Mr  Grin- 
der complained.  The  young  tutor, 
who  had  been  an  Eton  boy  himself 
not  so  very  long  before,  had  inad- 
vertently spoken  of  poor  Dick  as  a 
"  Brocas  cad."  Now  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently instructed  to  know  what  spe- 
cial ignominy,  if  any,  is  conveyed 
by  this  designation ;  but  Yal  flamed 
up,  as  he  did  on  rare  occasions,  his 
fury  and  indignation  being  all  the 
gtcnter  that  he  usually  managed  to 
restrain  himself  He  spoke  to  Mr 
Grinder  as  a  pupil  ought  not  to 
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have  done.  He  informed  him  that 
if  he  knew  Dick  he  never  would 
speak  of  him  in  such  terms ;  and  if 
he  did  not  know  him,  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  at  all,  not  being  in 
the  least  aware  of  the  injustice  he 
was  doing.  There  was  a  pretty  busi- 
ness altogether  between  the  high- 
spirited  impetuous  boy  and  the 
young  man  who  had  been  too 
lately  a  boy  himself  to  have  much 
patience  with  the  other.  Mr  Grinder 
all  but  "complained  of"  Yal — an 
awful  proceeding,  terminating  in  the 
block,  and  sudden  execution  in  or- 
dinary cases — a  small  matter  enough 
with  most  boys,  but  sufficiently 
appalling  to  those  who  had  attained 
such  a  position  as  Yal's,  high  up  in 
school ;  and  intolerable  to  his  impet- 
uous temperament.  This  terrible 
step  was  averted  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  mediators,  by  the  soft  words 
of  old  Mr  Grinder,  who  was  Yal's 
"dame,"  and  other  Mends.  But 
Mr  Grinder  wrote  a  letter  to  Eoss- 
craig  on  the  subject,  which  gave 
Lady  Eskside  more   distress   and 
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trouble  than  anything  which  had 
happened  to  her  for  a  long  time.  If 
she  had  got  her  will,  her  husband 
would  haye  gone  up  instantly  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  identity  of  Dick  and 
his  mother  might  haye  been  dis- 
coyered  at  once,  and  some  future 
complications  spared.  The  old  lady 
wrung  her  hands  and  wept  salt  tears 
oyer  the  idea  that  ''his  mother^s 
blood"  was  asserting  itself  thus, 
and  that  her  son  Bichard's  story 
might  be  about  to  be  repeated  again, 
but  with  worse  and  deeper  shades 
of  misery.  Lord  Eskside,  howeyer, 
who  had  been  so  much  disturbed 
by  dangers  which  affected  her  yery 
lightly,  was  not  at  all  moyed  by 
this.  He  demurred  completely  to 
the  idea  of  going  to  Eton,  but 
agreed  that  Yal  Wmiaftlf  should  be 
written  to,  and  explanations  asked. 
Val  wrote  a  yery  magnificent  let- 
ter in  reply,  as  fine  a  production 
ds  eyer  sixteen  (but  he  was  seyen- 
teen  by  this  time)  put  forth.  He 
related  with  dignity  how  he  had 
encountered  a  Mendly  boy  on  the 
riyer^s  side  who  helped  him  when 
his  boat  swamped — ^how  he  had  dis- 
coyered  that  he  was  an  admirable 
fellow,  supporting  his  old  mother, 
and  in  want  of  work — ^how  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  procure  work  for 
this  descrying  stranger,  and  how 
he  had  gone  to  his  house  two  or 
three  times  to  see  how  he  was 
getting  on.  ''I  haye  been  lend- 
ing him  books,"  wrote  Yal,  ''and 
doing  what  I  could  to  help  him 
to  get  on.  His  master,  who  took 
him  on  my  recommendation,  and 
Lichen's  (you  know  Lichen  1  the 
captain  of  the  boats)  says  he  neyer 
had  such  a  good  man  in  his  place ; 
and  I  haye  thought  it  was  my  duty 
to  help  him  on.  If  you  and  grand- 
mamma think  I  ought  not  to  do 
so,"  Valentine  concluded  majesti- 
cally, "I  confess  I  shall  be  yety 
Sony;  for  Brown  is  one  of  the  best 


fellows  that  eyer  was  bom,"  Lady 
Eskside  wept  when  she  read  this 
letter — tears  of  joy,  and  pride,  and 
happy  remorse  at  haying  thought 
badly  of  her  boy.  She  wrote  him 
such  a  letter  as  moyed  eyen  Yal's 
boyish  insensibility,  with  a  ten- 
pound  note  in  it,  with  which  she 
intrusted  ^him  to  buy  something 
for  his  protSgS,  "  It  is  like  your 
sweet  nature  to  try  to  help  lum," 
she  said;  "  and  oh,  Yal,  my  darling, 
I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself  for  hay- 
ing a  momentary  fear ! "  Mr  Grinder 
had  a  somewhat  cold  response  from 
Lord  Eskside,  but  not  so  trenchant 
as  my  lady  would  haye  wished  it. 
"  We  are  yery  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  care,"  said  the  old  lord; 
"  but  I  think  Yalentine  has  giyen 
such  good  reasons  for  his  conduct 
that  we  must  not  be  hard  upon  him. 
Of  course  nothing  of  this  sort  should 
be  allowed  to  go  too  far."  Thus 
Yal  was  yictorious ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  haye  to  tell  of  him  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  sure  of  this,  he  went  off 
directly  and  begged  Mr  Grinder^s 
pardon.  "I  had  no  right,  sir,  to 
speak  to  you  so,"  said  the  boy. 
They  were  better  Mends  eyer  si- 
ter,  I  beUeye ;  and  for  a  long  time 
Lady  Eskside  was  not  troubled  with 
any  tenors  about  Yal's  "mother^s 
blood!" 

AU  this  time  Dick  "got  on"  so, 
that  it  became  a  wonder  to  see  him* 
He  had  finished  Yal's  carving  long 
ago,  and  presented  it  to  his  gracious 
patron,  declining  with  many  blushes 
the  "  fiye  bob  "  which  he  had  been 
promised.  Before  he  was  eighteen, 
he  had  grown,  in  yirtue  of  his  abso- 
lute trustworthiness,  to  be  the  first 
and  most  important  ministrant  at 
the  "  rafts."  Eyerybody  knew  him, 
eyerybody  liked  him.  So  far  as 
young  squires  and  lordlings  consti- 
tute that  desirable  thing,  Dick  liyed 
in  the  yery  best  society;  his  man- 
ners ought  to  haye  been  good,  for 
they  were  moulded  on  the  manners 
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of  our  flower  of  English  youth.  I 
am  not  very  sure  myself  that  he 
owed  so  much  to  this  (for  Eton 
"boys,  80  far  as  I  have  seen,  have  a 
quite  extraordinary  resemblance  to 
other  boys)  as  to  his  naturally  sweet 
and  genial  temper,  his  honest  and 
generous  humbleness  and  unselflsh- 
ness.  Dick  Brown  was  the  veiy 
last  person  Dick  thought  of,  what- 
ever he  might  happen  to  be  doing — 
and  this  is  the  rarest  of  all  qualities 
in  youth.  Then  he  was  so  happy 
in  having  his  way,  and  ''  a  house/' 
and  in  overcoming  his  mothei^s 
fancy  for  constant  movement,  that 
his  work  was  delightful  to  him.  It 
was  hard  work,  and  entailed  a  very 
long  stntin  of  his  powers — ^too  long, 
perhaps,  for  a  growing  boy — ^but  yet 
it  was  pleasant,  and  united  a  kind 
of  busy  play  with  continuous  ex- 
ertion. All  summer  long  he  was 
on  the  river-side,  the  busiest  of  lads 
or  men,  in  noiseless  boating-shoes, 
and  with  a  dress  which  continually 
improved  till  Dick  became  the  nat- 
tiest as  weU  as  the  handiest  of  his 
kind.  He  had  a  horror  of  every- 
thing that  was  ugly  and  dirty :  when 
the  others  lounged  about  in  their 
hour^s  rest,  while  their  young  clients 
were  at  school,  Dick  would  be  hot 
about  something ; — ^painting  and 
Tubbing  the  old  boats,  scraping  the 
cars,  bringing  cleanness,  and  order, 
and  that  bold  kind  of  decoration 
which  belongs  to  boat-building, 
to  the  resuscitation  of  old  gigs 
and  *'tubs"  which  had  seemed 
good  for  nothing.  He  would 
even  look  after  the  flowers  in 
the  little  strip  of  garden,  and  sow 
the  seeds,  and  trim  the  border, 
while  he  waited,  if  there  happened 
to  be  no  old  bcMtts  to  cobble.  H!e 
was  happy  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  nothing  but  orderliness  and 
(as  he  felt  it)  beauty.  In  his  own 
rooms  this  quali^  of  mind  was  still 
more  apparent  I  have  said  that 
he  and  his  mother  Uved  with  Spar- 


tan simplicity.  This  enabled  him 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  with  his 
wages  than  his  more  luxurious  com- 
panions. First,  comforts,  and  then 
superfluities— elegances,  if  we  may 
use  the  word — ^began  to  flow  into 
the  room.  The  elegances,  perhaps, 
were  not  very  elegant  at  first,  but 
his  taste  improved  at  the  most  rapid 
rate.  When  he  had  nothing  better 
to  do,  he  would  go  and  take  counsel 
with  Fullady  the  wood-carver,  and 
get  lessons  from  him,  helping  now 
and  then  at  a  piece  of  work,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  master.  In  the 
evening  he  carved  small  pieces  of 
f  arniture,  with  which  he  decorated 
his  dwelling.  In  winter  he  Was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
boat-bmlding,  and  worked  at  this 
trade  with  absolute  devotion  and 
real  enjoyment  In  short,  Dick's 
opinion  was  that  nobody  so  happy 
as  himself  had  ever  Uved — ^his  work 
was  as  good  as  play,  and  better,  he 
said;  and  he  was  paid  for  doing 
what  it  gavehim  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  do — a  perennial  joke  with  the 
gentle  fellow.  In  all  this  prosperity 
Dick  never  forgot  his  first  patron. 
When  Val  rowed,  Dick  ran  by  the 
bank  shouting  tUl  he  was  hoarse. 
When  Val  was  preferred  to  be  one 
of  the  sublime  Eight,  who  are  as 
gods  among  men,  he  went  almost 
out  of  his  wits  with  pride  and  joy. 
"  W^ll  win  now,  sure  enough,  at 
Henley!"  he  said  to  his  mother, 
with  unconscious  appropriation  of 
the  possessive  pronoun.  But  when 
Dick  heard  of  the  squabble  between 
Yal  and  his  tutor,  his  good  sense 
showed  at  once.  He  took  his 
young  patron  a  step  aside,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  almost  an  exaggera- 
tion of  respect— "Don't  come  to 
our  house  again,  sir,"  he  said ;  '^the 
gentleman  is  in  the  right  You  are 
very  kind  to  be  so  free  with  me, 
to  talk  and  make  me  almost  a  friend; 
but  it  wouldn't  do  if  every  Eton  gen- 
tleman were  to  make  fnends  with 
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the  fellows  on  the  water-side — Che 
genUenuin  is  in  the  right." 

"Mj  people  don't  think  so, 
Brown,"  cried  Yal ;  ^*  look  here, 
what  has  heen  sent  me  to  get  yon 
something"  and  he  showed  his  ten- 
pound  note. 

Dick's  eyes  flashed  with  esger 
pleasure,  not  for  the  money,  though 
even  that  was  no  small  matter.  "  I 
don't  understand,"  he  added,  after 
a  moment,  shaking  his  head.  ''I 
don't  think  they'd  like  it  either,  if 
they  knew.  Ton  must  have  heen 
giving  too  good  an  account,  sir,  of 
mother  and  me." 

Yal  only  laughed,  and  crushed  the 
crisp  hank-note  into  the  pocket  of 
hiB  trousers.  '*  I  mean  to  spend  it 
for  you  on  Monday,  when  I  am 
going  to  town  on  leave,"  he  said. 
He  was  going  to  see  Miss  Percival, 
his  grandmothers  fiiend.  And,  in 
&ct,  he  did  huy  Dick  a  numher  of 
things,  which  seemed  to  his  youth- 
ful fancy  appropriate  in  the  circum- 
stances. He  hought  him  some 
books,  a  few  of  those  standard  works 
which  Yal  knew  ought  to  be  in 
everybodjr's  library,  though  he  did 
not  much  trouble  them  himself;  and 
a  capital  box  of  tools,  and  drawing 
materials,  for  Dick  had  displayed 
some  faculty  that  way.  Both  the 
boys  were  as  happy  as  possible — ^the 
one  in  bestowing,  the  other  in  receiv- 
ing, this  gift.  LAdyEskside'spresent 
gave  them  both  the  deepest  pleasure, 
though  she  was  so  far  from  know- 
ing who  was  the  recipient  of  her 
bounty.  **  Brown,"  said  Yal,  sol- 
emnly, after  they  had  eiy'oyed  the 
delight  of  going  over  every  separate 
article,  and  examining  and  admiring 
it — "  Brown,  you  mind  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  You  must  rise  in  the 
world ;  you  have  made  a  great  deal 
of  progress  already,  and  you  must 
make  still  more.  Heaps  of  fellows 
not  half  so  good  as  you  have  got  to 
be  rich,  and  raised  themselves  by 
their  exertions.    You  must  improve 


your  mind ;  and  yon  must  take  the 
good  of  every  advantage  that  offers, 
and  rise  in  the  world." 

«rU  toy,  sir,"  said  Dick,  with 
the  cheeriest  h&ugh.  He  was  ready 
to  have  promised  to  scale  the  skies, 
if  Yal  had  recommended  it  Ha 
arranged  his  books  carefully  in  a 
Utile  bookcase  he  had  made,  which 
was  far  handsomer  than  the  old  one 
which  had  received  the  yellow  vol- 
umes— overflowings  of  Yal's  puerile 
library.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mac- 
aulay  and  Gibbon  instructed  him 
mndi  more  than  the  'Headless 
Horseman '  had  done.  His  was  not 
a  mind  which  was  much  affected  by 
literature;  he  cared  more  for  do- 
ing than  for  reading,  and  liked  his 
box  of  tools  better  than  his  library. 
Musing  over  his  work,  he  revolved 
many  things  in  his  head,  and  got  to 
have  very  just  views  about  many 
matters  in  which  his  education  had 
been  a  blank ;  but  he  did  not  get 
his  ideas  out  of  books.  That  was 
not  a  method  congenial  to  him, 
though  he  would  have  acknow- 
ledged with  respect  that  it  was  most 
probably  the  right  way.  But  any- 
how, Yal  had  done  his  duly  by 
his  protege.  He  had  put  into  his 
hands  the  means  of  rising  in  the 
world,  and  he  had  suggested  this 
ambition.  Whatever  might  happen 
hereafter,  he  had  done  his  best. 

And  Dick's  mother  continued 
contented  also,  which  was  a  perpet- 
ual wonder  to  him.  She  weathered 
through  the  winter,  though  Dick 
often  watched  her  narrowly,  fearing 
a  return  to  her  old  vagrant  way. 
When  Yal's  boat  disappeared  from 
the  river  with  all  the  others,  she 
was  indeed  restless  for  a  little  while  ; 
but  it  was,  as  it  happened,  just  about 
that  time  when  Yal  took  to  visiting 
the  little  comer  house,  and  these 
visits  kept  her  in  a  visionary  ab- 
sorption, always  aftuid,  yet  always 
glad,  when  he  came.  In  spring  she 
was  again  somewhat  alarming  to 
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her  son,  moTing  so  lestlessly  in  the 
«mall  space  they  had,  and  looking  out 
so  wistfully  from  the  window,  that 
he  trembled  to  hear  some  suggestion 
of  fresh  wandering.  All  that  she 
jtsked,  however,  was,  When  did  the 
boats  go  up  for  the  first  time?  a 
<{uestion  which  Dick  answered 
promptly. 

"  On  the  1st  of  March,  mother. 
I  wish  it  was  come,"  cried  Dick, 
with  animation. 

"  And  so  do  I,'*  she  said,  with 
musing  eyes  fixed  on  the  river; 
then  akmned,  perhaps,  lest  he 
should  question  her,  she  added  has- 
tily, "It  is  cheery  to  see  the  boats." 

"  So  it  is,*'  said  Dick,  "  especially 
£ot  you,  mother,  who  go  out  so  sel- 
•dom.  You  should  take  a  walk  along 
the  banks ;  it's  cheerful  always.  I 
don't  think  you  half  know  how 
pretty  it  is." 

She  shook  her  head.  ''  I  am  not 
one  for  walks,"  she  said,  with  a  half 
smile — "not  for  pleasure,  Dick. 
Since  I've  given  up  our  long  tramps, 
I  don't  feel  to  care  for  moving.  I'm 
getting  old,  I  think." 

"  Old !"  said  Dick,  cheerily;  "  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  that 
in  twenty  years." 

"  Twenty  years  is  a  terrible  long 
time,"  she  said,  with  a  little  shiver ; 
"  I  hope  m  be  dead  and  gone  long 
before  that." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  speak  so, 
mother." 

"  Ah,  but  it's  true.  My  life  aint 
much  good  to  any  one,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  not  let  to  live  in  my  own 
way,  and  I  can't  live  in  any  other. 
If  Ckxi  would  take  me,  it  would  be 
for  the  best.  Then  I  might  have 
another  chance." 

"  Mother,  you  break  my  heart," 
cried  Dick,  with  a  face  full  of 
anxiety,  throwing  away  his  tools, 
and  coming  up  to  her.  "Do  you 
mean  that  it  is  I  that  won't  let  you 
live  your  own  way  1 " 

"I  don't  blame  nobody  but  my- 


self— no ;  you've  been  a  good  boy 
— a  very  good  boy — ^to  me,"  she 
cried ;  "  better,  a  long  way,  than 
I've  been  to  you." 

"Mother,"  said  the  lad,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  his  face 
flushing  with  emotion,  "if  it's  hard 
upon  you  like  this — if  you  want  to 
start  off  again " 

"No,  I  don't,  I  don't,"  she  said 
with  suppressed  passion ;  then  fall- 
ing back  into  her  old  dreamy  tone — 
"  So  the  boats  go  up  on  the  1st  of 
March  ?  and  that's  Monday.  To  see 
'em  makes  the  river  cheery.  I'm  a 
little  down  with  the  winter  and  all ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  see  'em,  I'll  be  all 
right." 

"  Please  God,  mother,"  said  pious 
Dick,  going  back  to  his  carving. 
He  was  satisfied,  but  yet  he  was 
startled.  Eor,  after  all,  why  should 
she  care  so  much  about  the  boats  % 

This  1st  of  March  inaugurated 
Val's  last  summer  on  the  river — at 
least,  on  this  part  of  the  river,  for  he 
had  still  Oxford  and  its  triumphs 
in  prospect.  That  "  summer  luJf " 
was  his  last  in  Eton,  and  naturally 
he  made  the  most  of  it.  Yal  had, 
as  people  say,  "done  very  well" 
at  school.  He  was  not  a  brilliant 
success,  but  still  he  had  done  very 
well,  and  his  name  in  the  school 
list  gave  his  grandparents  great 
pleasure.  Lord  Eskside  kept  a  copy 
of  that  little  brochure  on  his  library 
table,  and  would  finger  it  half  con- 
sciously many  a  time  when  some 
county  magnate  was  interviewing 
the  old  lord.  Val's  name  appeared 
in  it  like  this :  *  Boss,  ^5)  y.  Now 
this  was  not  anything  lixe  the  stars 
and  ribbons  of  the  name  next  above 
his,  which  was  B  *  Robinson,  (19W ; 
for  I  do  not  mean  to  pretend  tnat 
he  was  very  studious,  or  had  much 
chance  of  being  in  the  Select 
for  the  Newcastle  Scholarship  (in- 
deed he  missed  this  distinction, 
though  he  went  in  for  it  gallantly, 
without  being,  however,  much  dis- 
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was  turned  up,  but  showed  the 
pale  golden  hue  of  her  childhood 
still  in  the  locks  which,  when  th& 
wind  blew  upon  her,  would  shake 
themselves  out  in  little  rings  over 
her  ears  and  round  her  pretty  fore- 
head. Her  eyes  were  as  dark  and 
liquid  as  they  had  been  when  she  was 
a  child,  with  a  wistful  look  in  them, 
which  was  somewhat  surprising,  con- 
sidering how  entirely  happy  a  life 
she  had  led  from  her  earliest  breath, 
surrounded  with  special  loye  and 
fondness ;  but  so  it  was,  account  for 
it  who  will.  Those  eyes  that  shono 
out  of  her  happy  youthful  face  were 
surely  conscious  of  some  trouble, 
which,  as  it  did  not  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent, must  be  to  come,  and  which, 
with  every  pretty  look,  she  besought 
and  entreated  you  to  ward  off  fbom 
her,  to  help  her  through.  But  a 
happy  little  maiden  was  Vi,  looking 
through  those  pretty  eyes,  surprised 
and  sweet,  at  London  —  tripping 
everywhere  by  her  proud  father's 
side,  with  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
looking  at  the  fine  pictures,  looking 
at  the  fine  people  and  the  fine  horses 
in  the  Park,  and  going  over  the 
sights  as  innocent  country  people 
do  when  such  a  happy  chance  as  a 
child  to  take  about  happens  to  them. 
Some  one  suggested  to  Mr  Fringle 
the  fact  of  the  Eton  celebration  dur- 
ing this  pleasant  course  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  Vi's  eyes  lighted  up  with 
a  sweet  glow  of  pleasure  beyond 
words  when  it  was  finally  decided 
that  they  were  to  go.  They  went 
to  "Speeches"  in  the  morning — 
that  august  ceremonial — and  heard 
Yal  speak,  and  a  great  many  more. 
Violet  confined  her  interest  to 
the  modem  languages  which  she 
understood ;  but  Mr  Pringle  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  look  amused 
at  the  jokes  in  Greek,  which,  I  fear, 
the  poor  gentleman  in  reality  knew 
little  more  about  than  Yi  did.  But 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  morning 
was  that  Yal  in    his    "speaking 
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appointed  by  his  failure).  To  be 
sure,  I  have  it  all  my  own  way  in 
recording  what  Yal  did  at  Eton,  since 
nobody  is  likely  nowadays,  without 
hard  labour  in  the  way  of  looking 
up  old  lists,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
contradict  me.  But  he  had  the 
privilege  of  writing  his  letters  upon 
paper  bearing  the  mystic  monogram 
of  Pop. — i.e.f  he  was  a  member  of 
Eton  Society y  which  was  a  sure  test 
of  his  popularity ;  and  he  was  privi- 
leged in  consequence  to  walk  about 
with  a  cane,  and  to  take  part  in 
debates  on  very  abstruse  subjects 
(I  am  not  quite  sure  which  privilege 
is  thought  the  most  important),  and 
received  full  recognition  as  "a 
swell," — a  title  which,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  bears  no  vulgar  interpreta- 
tion at  Eton,  as  meaning  either  rank 
or  riches.  And  he  was  a  veiy  sub- 
lime sight  to  see  on  the  4th  of  June, 
the  great  Eton  holiday,  both  in  the 
morning,  when  he  appeared  in 
school  in  court  dress — ^breeches  and 
black  silk  stockings — and  delivered 
one  of  those  "  Speeches"  with  which 
Eton  upon  that  day  delights  such 
members  of  the  fashionable  world 
as  can  spare  a  summer  morning  out 
of  the  important  business  of  the 
season ;  and  in  the  evening,  when 
he  turned  out  in  still  more  goigeous 
array,  stroke  of  the  best  boat  on 
the  river,  and  a  greater  personage 
than  it  is  easy  for  a  grown-up  and 
sober-minded  imagination  to  con- 
cdve. 

It  happened  that  this  particular 
year  Mr  Pringle  was  in  London  up- 
on some  business  or  other,  and  had 
brought  his  daughter  Yiolet  withhim 
to  see  the  world.  Yiwas  seventeen, 
and  being  an  only  daughter,  and  the 
chief  delight  of  her  parents'  hearts, 
and  pride  of  her  brothers',  big  and 
little,  was  already  "out,"  though 
many  people  shook  their  heads  at 
Mrs  Pringle's  precipitancy  in  pro- 
ducing her  daughter.  Yiolet's  hair 
was  somewhat  darker  now  that  it 
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doihes"  (and  very  speaking,  veij  was  dressed  in  one  of  Yal's  own 

telling  articles  they  weie,  in  Violet's  coats^  and  no  longer  looked  like  a 

eyes  at  least)  walked  with  them,  lad  on  the  rafts.   For  those  who  did 

bareheaded,  with  the  sun  shining  not  look  closely,  he  might  have 

on  his  dark  curls,  the  same  bold  been  taken  for  one  of  Yal's  school* 

brown  boy  who  had  carried  off  the  fellows,  so  entirely  had  he  fallen 

little  girl  £K>m  the  Hewan  six  years  into  the  ways  and  manners  of ''  the 

before,  though  by  this  time  much  gentiemen."    He  was  as  fair  as  Yal 

more  obaequious  to  Yi.    He  showed  was  dark,  about  the  same  height, 

himself  most  willing  and  ready  all  and  though  not  like  Yal,  was  so 

day  to  be  the  cicerone  of    "his  like  another  face  which  Mr  Pringle 

cousins ;"  and  when  in  the  evening,  knew,  that  his  heart  made  a  jump 

Yiolet,  holding  fast  by  her  father's  into  his  mouth  with  wonder  and 

aim,  her  heart  beating  high  with  terror.     Perhaps  he  might  not  have 

pleasures  past  and  pleasures  to  come,  remarked  this  likeness  but  for  the 

walked  down  to  the  rafts  in  com-  strange  association  of  the  two  lads, 

pany  with  Yal  in  the  aquatic  splen-  stan^ng  side  by  side  as  they  were, 

doursof  his  boating  costume — straw  and  eyidently  on  the  most  Mendly 

bat  wreathed   with   flowers,  blue  terms.     "Who  is  that  1"  cried  'hir 

jacket  and  white  trousers — ^the  girl  Pringlei  staring  with    wide-open 

would  have  been  very  much  unlike  eyes. 

other  girls  if  she  had  not  been  "It  is  the  best  feUow  in  the 
dazzled  by  this  versatile  hero,  grand  world,"  cried  Yal,  laughing,  as 
in  academic  magnificence  in  the  Dick  sprang  aside  to  arrange  the 
morning,  and  resplendent  now  in  the  cushions  in  a  boat  which  lay  along- 
uniform  of  the  river.  ^'  I  am  so  sorry  side  the  raft.  "  Hell  take  you  up 
I  can't  take  you  out  myself,"  said  to  Surly  faster  than  any  one  else  on 
Yal,  "  for  of  course  I  muist  go  with  the  river." 

my  boat ;  but  I  have  a  man  here,  the  "  But,  Yalentine — ^it  is  very  kind 

best  of  feUows,  who  will  row  you  of  him,"  said  Yi,  hesitating — "but 

up  to  Surly.     Here,  Brown,"  he  you   did   not    introduce   him    to 

ened,  "get  out  the  nicest  gig  you    us ^" 

have,  and  come  yourself — ^there's  a  "  Oh,  he's  not  a  gentleman,"  said 
good  fellow.  I  want  my  cousins  to  Yal,  lightiy ;  "  that  is  to  say,"  he 
see  everything.  Oh,  Til  speak  to  added,  seeing  Dick  within  reach, 
Hany,  and  make  it  all  right  I  with  a  hasty  blush,  "he's  as  good  in 
want  you,  and  nobody  else,"  he  himsdf  as  any  one  I  know ;  but  he 
added,  looking  with  friendly  eyes  aint  one  of  the  fellows,  Yi;  he  works 
at  his  protege.  I  don't  think  Mr  at  the  rafts — ^his  name  is  Brown* 
Pringle  heard  this  address,  but  look-  Now,  do  you  think  you  can  steer  f 
ing  round  suddenly,  he  saw  a  young  You  used  to,  on  the  water  at  home." 
man  standing  by  Yalentine  whose  "  Oh  yes,"  said  Yiolet,  with  mo- 
appearance  made  his  heart  jump,  dest  confidence.  Yal  stood  and 
"Good  God  i"  he  cried  instinctively,  looked  after  them  as  the  boat  glided 
staring  at  him.  Dick  had  grown  away  up  the  crowded  river ;  then  he 
and  developed  in  these  years.  He  stalked  along  through  the  admiring 
had  lost  altogether  the  slouch  of  crowd,  feeling  as  a  man  may  be  per- 
the  tramp,  and  was,  if  not  so  hand-  mitted  to  feel  who  holds  the  fore- 
some  as  Yal,  trim  and  well  made,  most  rank  on  a  day  of  fete  and  uni- 
with  a  chest  expanded  by  constant  versal  enjoyment, 
exercise,  and  his  head  erect  with  "To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent,  . 
the  constant  habit  of  attention.    He  On  hun  each  coortier's  eye  was  bent" 
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To  be  Buie  there  were  a  great  many 
others  almost  as  exalted  as  Yal ;  and 
only  the  initiated  knew  that  he 
rowed  in  the  Eight,  and  was  captain  of 
the  Victory, — the  best  boat  on  the 
river.  He  stalked  along  to  his  boat, 
over  the  delicious  turf  of  the  Brocas, 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  threading 
his  way  through  throngs  of  ladies 
in  pretty  dresses,  and  hundreds  of 
white-waistcoated  Etonians.  How 
proud  the  small  boys  who  knew 
him  were,  after  receiving  a  nod  from 
the  demigod  as  he  passed,  to  dis- 
course loudly  to  gracious  mother  or 
eager  sister,  Yal's  style  and  title! 
"Thafs  Boss  at  my  dame's  — 
he's  in  the  Eight — he  won  the 
school  sculling  last  summer  half; 
and  we  think  we'll  get  the  House 
Fours,  now  he's  captain.  He's  an 
awfully  jolly  fellow  when  you  know 
him,*'  crowed  the  small  boys,  feel- 
ing themselves  exalted  in  the  gran- 
deur of  this  acquaintance ;  and  the 
pretty  sisters  looked  after  Yal,  a 
certain  awe  mingling  with  their 
admiration;  while  Philistines  and 
strangers,  unaccompanied  by  even  a 
small  boy,  felt  nobodies,  as  became 
them.  Then  came  the  start  up  the 
river.  Kever  was  a  prettier  sight 
than  this  ceremonial.  The  river  all 
golden  with  afternoon  glory;  the 
great  trees  on  the  Brocas  expanding 
their  huge  boughs  in  the  soft  air, 
against  the  sky;  the  banks  all 
lined  with  animated,  bright-coloured 
clouds;  the  stream  alive  with  atten- 
dant boats;  and  the  great  noble 
pile  of  the  castle  looking  down 
serene  from  its  height  upon  the 
children  and  subjects  at  its  royal 
feet)  making  merry  under  its  great 
and  calm  protection.  It  is  George 
IIL's  birthday  —  poor,  obstinate, 
kindly  old  soul  1 — and  this  is  how 
a  lingering  fragrance  of  kindness 
grows  into  a  sort  of  fame.  They  say 
he  was  paternally  fond  and  proud 
of  the  boys,  who  thus  yearly,  with- 
out knowing  it,  celebrate  him  stilL 


Dick  took  his  boat  with  Yal's 
cousins  in  it  up  the  river,  and  waited 
there  among  the  willows,  opposite 
the  beautiful  elms  of  the  Brocas,  tiU 
the  "Boats"  went  past  in  gay  proces- 
sion. He  pointed  out  Yal's  boat 
and  Yal's  person  to  Yiolet  with  a 
pleasure  as  great  as  her  own.  "  It 
is  the  best  boat  on  the  river,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  best  oars,"  cried 
Dick,  his  honest  &ir  face  glowing 
with  pleasure.  "  We  all  think  his 
house  must  win  the  House  Fours — 
they  didn't  last  year,  for  Mr  Lichen 
was  still  here,  and  he's  heavier  than 
Mr  Eoss ;  but  Orinder's  will  have  it 
this  time."  Dick's  face  so  bright- 
ened with  generous  delight,  and  ac- 
quired an  expression  so  individual 
and  characteiristic,  that  Mr  Pringle 
began  to  breathe  freely,  and  to  say 
to  himself  that  fancy  had  led  him 
astray. 

"  Do  you  belong  to  this  place  ? " 
he  asked,  when  they  started  again  to 
follow  the  boats  up  the  river  in  the 
midst  of  a  gay  flotilla,  looking  Dick 
very  steadily,  almost  severely,  in  the 
face. 

"I^ot  by  birth,  sir,"  said  Dick. 
"  Indeed,  I  don't  belong  anywhere ; 
but  Fm  settled  here,  I  hope,  for 
good." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  a  boatman  1"  said  Mr  Frmgle  ; 
"  you  don't  look  like  it.  It  must 
be  a  very  precarious  life." 

"  I  am  head  man  at  the  rafts,"  said 
Dick — '*  thanks  to  Mr  Boss,  who 
got  me  taken  on  when  I  was  a  lad" — 
(he  was  eighteen  then,  but  maturity 
comes  early  among  the  poor),  "  and 
we're  boat-builders  to  our  trade. 
You  should  see  some  of  the  boats 
we  turn  out,  sir,  if  you  care  for 
such  things." 

"But  I  suppose,  my  man,  you 
have  had  a  better  education  than  is 
usual  f "  said  Mr  Pringle,  looking  so 
gravely  at  him  that  Dick  thought 
he  must  disapprove  of  such  vani- 
ties.     "You  don't  speak  in  the 
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least  like  the  other  lads  ahout 
here." 

''I  suppose  it's  being  so  much 
with  the  gentlemeii/'  said  Dick, 
with  a  smile.  '*  I  am  no  better  than 
the  other  lads.  Mr  Eoss  has  given 
me  books — and  things.'' 

**  Mr  Ross  must  have  been  very 
kind  to  you,"  said  Mr  Pringle,  with 
vague  suspicions  which  he  could 
not  define — *'  he  must  have  known 
you  before  ]  " 

"Hasn't  he  just  been  kind  to 
me  !"  said  Dick,  a  flush  coming  to 
his  feur  fftce;  "an  angel  couldn't 
have  been  lander !  Ko,  I  never 
saw  him  till  two  years  ago;  but 
lucky  for  me,  he  took  a  feuacy  to  me 
— and  I,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as 
to  say  so,  to  him." 

"Mr  Brown,"  said  Violet,  looking 
at  him  with  a  kind  of  heavenly  dew 
in  her  dark  eyes — ^for  to  call  such 
effusion  of  happiness  tears  would  be 
a  word  out  of  place — "  I  am  afraid, 
if  we  are  going  through  the  lock,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  steer." 

This  was  not  the  least  what  she 
wanted  to  say.  What  she  wanted 
to  say  was,  I  can  see  you  are  a  dear, 
dear,  good  fellow,  and  I  love  you  for 
being  so  fond  of  Yal ;  and  how  Dick 
should  have  attained  to  a  glimmer- 
ing of  understanding,  and  known 
that  this  was  what  she  meant,  I  can- 
not tell — ^but  he  did.  Such  things 
happen  now  and  then  even  in  tins 
stupid  everyday  world. 

"Never  mind,  miss,"  he  said 
cheetfally,  looking  back  at  her  with 
his  sunfdiiny  blue  eyes,  "I  can 
manage.  Hold  your  strings  fast, 
that  you  may  not  lose  them:  the 
steerage  is  never  much  use  in  a  lock ; 
and  if  you're  nervous,  there's  the 
Sergeant,  who  is  a  great  friend  of 
Mr  Boss's,  will  pull  us 'through." 

The  lock  was  swarming  with 
boats,  and  Violet,  not  to  say  her 
father,  who  was  not  quite  sure  about 
this  mode  of  progression,  looked  up 
with  hope  and  admiration  at  the 


erect  figure  of  the  Sergeant,  brave 
and  fine  in  his  waterman's  dress 
with  his  silver  buttons,  and  medals 
of  a  fiercer  service  adorning  his  blue 
coat.  The  Sergeant  had  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country  before  he 
came  to  superintend  the  swimming 
of  the  favoured  ones  on  the  Thames. 
His  exploits  in  the  water  and  those 
of  his  pupils  are  lost  to  the  general 
public,  from  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  English  prejudice  objects  to 
trammel  the  limbs  of  its  natateure 
by  any  garments.  But  literature 
lifts  its  head  in  unsuspected  places, 
and  the  gentle  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Sergeant's 
Book  on  Swimming  will  soon  make 
the  name,  which  I  decline  to  deliver 
to  premature  applauses,  known  over 
all  the  world.  He  looked  to  Violet, 
who  was  somewhat  frightened  by 
the  crowds  of  boats,  like  an  arch- 
angel in  silver  buttons,  as  he  caught 
the  boat  with  his  long  pole,  and 
guided  them  safely  through. 

I  cannot,  however,  describe  in 
detail  aU  the  pretty  particulars  of 
the  scene,  which  excited  and  de- 
lighted Violet  more  than  words  can 
telL  Her  father  was  infinitely  less 
interested  than  usual  in  her  plea- 
sures, having  something  else  in  his 
mind,  which  he  kept  turning  over 
and  over  in  his  busy  brain,  while 
he  led  her  round  the  supper-table  of 
the  boys  at  Surly,  or  held  her  fast 
during  the  fireworks  at  the  end  of 
the  evening.  Was  this  the  other  1 
If  it  was  the  other,  what  motive 
could  the  Eskside  people  have  to 
hide  him,  to  keep  him  in  an  infe- 
rior station  1  Did  Val  knowl  and 
if  Val  knew,  how  could  he  be  so 
rash  as  to  present  to  his  natural 
adversary,  a  boy  who  had  in  every 
feature  Dick  Boss's  face  9  Mr 
Pringle  was  bewildered  with  these 
thoughts.  Now  and  then,  when 
Dick's  face  brightened  into  expres- 
siveness, he  said  to  himself  that  it 
was  all  nonsense,  that  he  was  crazy 
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on  this  point,  and  that  any  fair  lad 
iNrho  appeared  by  Yal's  side  would 
immediately  look  like  Kicliard  in 
his  piejadiced  eyes.  Altogether  he 
was  more  uncomfortable  than  I  can 
describe,  and  heartily  glad  when 
the  show  was  over.  He  took  Yal 
by  the  arm  when  he  came  to  say 
good-bye  to  them,  and  drew  him 
aside  for  a  moment. 

<•  Does  your  grandfather  know  of 
your  intimacy  with  this  ladT'  he 
asked,  with  the  morose  tone  which 
his  voice  naturally  took  when  he 
was  excited. 

''Yes,  of  course  they  do,"  said 
Yal|  indignant.  ''  I  neyer  hid  any- 
thing from  them — ^why  should  11" 

''Who  is  he,  theni  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  know,"  said  Mr 
Piingle. 

"A  right  to  know!  I  don't 
understand  you,"  said  Yal,  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  fiery  blood  tingling 
in  his  veins ;  but  he  thought  of  Yi, 
and  restrained  himself. 

"  He  is  Brown,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh;  ^'that's  all  I  know  about 
him.     You're  welcome  to  know  as 


much  as  I  do ;  though  as  for  right,  I 
can't  tell  who  has  the  right.  You 
can  ask  the  men  at  the  rafts,  who 
have  just  the  same  means  of  infor- 
mation as  L" 

While  this  conversation  was  going 
on,  Yiolet  had  spoken  sofUy  to 
Dick.  "Mr  Brown,"  she  said, 
being  naturally  respectful  of  all 
strangers,  "I  am  so  glad  of  what 
you  told  us  about  Mr  Boss." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Dick ; 
"yon  could  not  be  more  glad  to 
hear  than  I  am  to  tell.  I  should 
like  to  let  every  one  know  that 
though  he*s  only  a  boy,  he's  been 
the  making  of  me." 

"But — 1  beg  your  pardon — are 
you  older  than  a  boy  1"  said  YL 

Dick  laughed.  "  When  you  have 
to  work  for  your  living,  you're  a 
man  before  you  know,"  he  said, 
with  a  certain  oracular  wisdom  that 
sank  deeply  into  Yi's  mind.  But 
the  next  moment  her  father  called 
her  somewhat  sharply,  and  she 
awoke  with  a  sigh  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  this  wonderful  day  was 
over,  and  that  she  must  go  away. 


OHAPTBR  XX. 


This  was  Yal's  last  summer  at 
Eton;  he  went  away  with  deep 
regret^  as  all  well-conditioned  boys 
do,  and  was  petted  and  made 
much  of  at  home  in  the  interval 
between  his  school  and  his  univer- 
sity life.  Lady  Eskside,  who  had 
once  carried  little  Yal  with  her, 
with  care  so  anxious,  was  proud 
and  happy  beyond  description  now 
when  Yal  accompanied  her  any- 
where with  that  air  of  aavoir  faire 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  distinguishes  his  kind. 
He  had  already  a  circle  much  en- 
larged from  hers,  and  knew  people 
whom  even  the  Dowager  Duchess, 
who  was  more  in  the  world  than 
Lady  Eskside,  could  not  pretend 


to  know.  He  was  a  head  taller 
than  good-natured  Lord  High- 
towers,  and  a  thousand  times  hand- 
somer and  better  bred.  "  But  not 
the  least  like  his  father,"  said  her 
Grace,  with  pointed  particularity. 
"  Not  so  like  as  he  was,"  said  Lady 
Eskside,  not  unpreparod  for  this 
attack ;  "  but  I  can  still  see  the  re- 
sembhmce — though  the  difference 
of  complexion  is  bewildering  to 
those  who  don't  know  both  faces 
so  well  as  I  do,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile.  To  be  sure,  no  one  else 
could  know  the  two  fiBMses  as  well 
as  she  did.  Yal  was  extremely  well 
received  in  the  county,  and  con- 
sidered, young  as  he  was,  an  acqui- 
sition to  general  society;  and  was 
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asked  far  and  wide  to  garden-partieSy 
which  were  beginning  to  come  into 
fashion,  and  to  the  few  dances  which 
occoned  now  and  then.  He  had  to 
gOy  too,  to  yarions  entertainments 
given  by  the  new  people  in  Lord  Esk- 
side'a  fens.  Daring  Yal's  boyhood, 
the  fens  which  the  old  lord  and  his 
factor  laid  out  so  carefully  had  been 
built  npon,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
shopkeepers  in  Lasswade  for  one 
thing ;  and  a  row  of,  on  the  whole, 
rather  handsome  houses,  in  solid 
white  stone,  somewhat  urban  in 
architecture  for  the  locality,  and 
built  to  resist  wind  and  storm  for 
centuries,  rose  on  the  crown  of 
the  green  bank  which  overlooked 
the  road,  and  were  to  be  seen  from 
the  terrace  at  Bosscraig.  There 
were  two  ladies  in  them  who  gave 
parties, — one  the  wife  of  a  retired 
physician,  the  other  a  well-con- 
nected widow.  Yal  had  to  dance 
at  both  houses,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  widow  was  well 
connected,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible to  rdTuae  her ;  while  the  other 
house  had  a  vote,  more  important 
stilL  '^  It  is  your  business  to  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  everybody, 
Yal,"  said  Lord  Eskside,  feeUng,  as 
he  looked  at  the  boy's  long  lunbs 
and  broad  shoulders,  that  the  time 
was  approachiDg  in  which  his  am- 
bition should  at  last  be  gratified, 
and  a  Eoss  be  elected  for  the 
county,  notwithstanding  all  ob- 
stacles. Within  the  next  four  or 
five  years  a  general  election  was 
inevitable ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
old  lord's  private  prayers  that  it 
might  not  come  imtU  Yal  was 
eligible.  He  did  all  he  could  to 
communicate  to  him  that  interest  in 
politics  which  every  young  man  of 
good  family,  according  to  Lord  Esk- 
side, should  be  reared  in.  Yal  had 
been  rather  inattentive  on  this 
point:  he  held,  in  an  orthodox 
manner,  those  conventional  and 
not  very  intelligent  Tory  principles 


which  belong  to  Eton;  but  he 
had  not  thought  much  about 
the  subject,  if  truth  mnst  be  told, 
and  was  rather  amused  than  im- 
pressed by  Lord  Eskside's  eloquence. 
''All  right,  grandpapa,"  he  would 
say,  with  that  warm  general  assent 
of  youth  which  is  so  trying  to  the 
eager  instructor.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  accept  both  position  and 
opinions,  but  he  did  not  care  enough 
about  them  to  take  the  trouble  of 
forming  any  decision  for  himsel£ 

But  he  went  to  Mrs  Eintoul's 
party,  and  made  himself  very  agree- 
able ;  and  not  only  the  retired  doctor 
himself,  but  what  was  perhaps  more 
important,  lus  daughters — ^from  Miss 
Eintoul  of  fi ve-and-thirty  to  the  little 
one  of  sixteen — were  ready  as  one 
woman  to  adopt  his  cause,  and  wear 
his  colours  when  the  time  came. 
''What  does  it  matter  between 
them,  papal"  said  Miss  Bantoul, 
who  was  very  strong-minded.  "Tory 
or  Eadical;  what  does  it  mat- 
ter 1  They  are  all  conservative  in 
office,  and  destructive  out  of  it.  If 
I  had  a  vote — and  at  my  age  it's  a 
disgrace  to  England  that  I  haven't 
— ^I  should  stand  by  Mends  and 
neighbours.  That's  a  better  rule 
than  your  old-fashioned  Tory  and 
Whig.  A  good  man  is  the  one  thing 
needful;  over  whom,  if  necessary, 
one  can  exert  intelligent  influence," 
said  thlB  amiable  woman.  I  do  not 
think  her  papa,  who  was  better 
aware  how  very  impossible  it  is  to 
influence  any  human  creature,  was 
entirely  of  her  opinion ;  but  he  in- 
formed Willie  Maitland  that  pro- 
bably on  the  whole,  if  no  candidate 
exactly  of  his  own  way  of  thinking 
appeared  ia  the  field,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  support  Mr  Eoss,  if  he 
carried  out^  as  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  expect^  the  promise  of  his 
yovth.  Thus  Yal,  in  gay  uncon- 
sciousness, was  made  to  begin  his 
canvassing  before  he  was  nineteen, 
and  while  still  the  episode  of  the 
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univeisity  lay  between  him  and 
public  life.  Lord  Eskside  invited  a 
large  party  for  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  house  continued  fuU 
up  to  the  time  of  Yal's  departure 
for  Oxford ;  and  besides  this  party 
of  guests  at  home,  there  was  such  a 
succession  of  entertainments  given 
at  Eosscraig  as  had  not  been  known 
before  for  many  years, — not  since 
Yal's  father  was  on  his  promotion, 
like  VaL  Mary  Percival  was  one 
of  the  party  during  this  time,  aiding 
Lady  Eskside  to  receive  her  guests 
and  do  the  honours  of  her  house. 
8he  came  when  it  was  definitely 
ascertained  that  Eichard  was  not 
•coming,  as  his  parents  wished.  He 
wrote  that  he  was  deeply  occupied, 
and  that  in  the  present  state  of 
Italian  politics  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  leave  his  post — a 
letter  over  which  Lady  Eskside 
sighed ;  but  as  Mary  came  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  tiiere  was  some- 
thing gained  to  atone  for  this 
loss. 

Mary,  however,  never  would  com- 
mit herself  to  that  enthusiasm  for 
Yal  which  his  grandmother  felt  was 
her  boy's  due.  She  liked  him  very 
well,  she  said — oh,  very  well :  he 
was  a  nice  boy ;  she  was  very  glad 
he  had  done  so  well  at  school,  and 
she  hoped  he  would  take  a  good 
place  at  Oxford;  but  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  this  mild 
approbation  was  likely  to  satisfy 
the  old  people,  who  by  this  time — 
husband  as  well  as  wife — ^were,  as 
the  servants  said,  altogether  "  wrapt 
up"  in  VaL  Mary  offended  her 
ftiend  still  more  by  the  perverse  in- 
terest she  took  in  the  Fringle  &mily, 
and  her  many  visits  to  the  Hewan, 
where  Yal  was  delighted  to  accom- 
pany her  as  often  as  she  chose  to 
go.  Yiolet  was  ''  in  residence,"  as 
he  said,  at  the  cottage,  living  a 
somewhat  lonely  life  there,  though 
the  others  of  the  family  came  and 
went,  spending  a  day  or  a  night  as 


they  could  manage  it.  I  do  not 
know  if  4ny  thought  of  "  faUing  in 
love"  hsul  ever  come  into  Yalen- 
tine's  boyish  head ;  but  there  was 
a  delicate  link  of  affection  and 
interest  between  Yiolet  and  him- 
self which  affected  him  he  could 
not  quite  tell  how.  As  for  poor 
little  Yi,  I  fear  her  young  imagina- 
tion had  gone  further  than  Yalen- 
tine's.  It  was  not  love  in  her  case, 
perhaps,  any  more  than  in  his ;  but 
it  was  fancy,  which  at  seventeen 
is  almost  as  strong.  I  think  this 
was  the  primary  reason  of  Mary's 
frequent  visits  to  the  Hewan.  She 
saw  what  was  going  on  in  the  girl's 
young  head  and  heart;  and  with 
that  intense  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  decided  her  own 
fate  which  such  gentlewomen,  thrown 
out  of  the  common  path  of  life,  often 
have,  she  had  conceived  an  almost 
exaggerated  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
Yi,  which  seemed  to  be  shaping 
itself  after  the  model  of  her  own. 

"  I  wish  my  dear  old  lady  would 
not  spoil  that  boy  so,"  she  said  one 
September  morning,  when  she  had 
walked  alone  through  the  woods  to 
the  Hewan.  Her  pretty  particular 
grey  gown  (for  Mary  was  not  with- 
out something  of  that  precise  order 
which  it  is  usual  to  call  old-maid- 
ishness,  about  her  dress)  was  marked 
here  and  there  with  a  little  spot 
from  the  damp  ferns  and  grass, 
which  she  rubbed  with  her  hand- 
kerchief as  she  spoke,  and  which 
suddenly  brought  back  to  Yiolet's 
memory  that  one  day  of  '^  playing 
truant "  which  had  been  about  the 
sweetest  of  her  life.  Mazy  had  per- 
ceived that  Yiolet  gave  a  quick  look 
for  the  other  figure  which  generally 
followed,  and  that  there  was  a 
droop  of  disappointment  about  her, 
when  she  perceived  that  her  visitor 
was  alone.  '^  I  wish  she  would  not 
spoil  that  boy  so.  He  is  not  a  bad 
boy ^" 

"Is  it  possible  you   can  mean 
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Valf"  said  Violet,  with  dignity, 
erecting  her  small  head. 

''TeSy  indeed,  my  dear,  it  is 
quite  possible;  I  do  mean  YaL 
He  is  a  good  boy  enough,  if  you 
would  not  all  spoH  him  with  adula- 
tion— as  if  he  were  something  quite 
extraordinary,  and  no  one  had  ever 
seen  his  like  before." 

''You  do  not  like  Yal,  Miss 
Percival — ^you  never  did;  but  he 
likes  you,  and  always  waJks  with 
you  when  you  will  let  him." 

'<  Ah,  that  is  when  I  am  coming 
here,"  said  Mary,  with  a  momentary 
compunction.  Then  perceiving  a 
pleased  glow  diffuse  itself  over  Yi's 
face,  she  added,  quickly,  "  I  mean, 
lie  likes  to  go  with  me  when  it 
pleases  himself;  but  if  I  were  to 
ask  any  little  sacrifice  of  his  will 
from  him,  you  would  see  how  he 
would  look.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
self-willed  boys  I  know." 

Yiolet  did  not  make  any  answer. 
She  patted  her  foot  upon  the  car- 
pet, and  the  comers  of  her  little 
mouth  were  drawn  down.  She 
would  have  frowned  had  she  known 
how;  as  it  was,  she  averted  her 
fiice  in  wrath  and  dismay. 

"  Yiolet,  my  dear,  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  you,"  saidMary.  "When 
I  look  at  you,  I  sometimes  think  I 
see  myself  at  your  age.  I  don't 
like  to  think  that  you  may  grow  up 
to  make  a  demigod  of  Yal — or  in- 
deed of  any  other." 

"  Miss  Percival !— I !  Oh,  how 
dare  you  I — ^how  can  you  say  so  ! " 
cried  Yiolet,  springing  to  her  feet, 
her  face  crimson,  her  eyes  shining. 
"I!  make  a — anything  of  Yal! 
Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  unkind,  you 
grown-up  people !  Must  a  girl 
never  speak  to  a  boy  unless  he  is 
her  brother  1  And  Yal  has  been 
just  like  my  brother.  I  think  of 
him— as  I  think  of  Sandy." 

"Oh,  you  little  story-teller  1 " 
cried  Mary,  laughing  in  spite  of 
herself^  as  Yiolet's  indignant  voice 


faltered  into  uncertainty ;  "  but, 
Yi,  I  am  not  going  to  scold— don't 
be  afraid.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
for  your  good  what  happened  to  me. 
I  don't  like  doing  it^"  she  said,  with 
a  blush  that  almost  neutralised  the 
difference  of  age  between  herself 
and  the  girl  who  listened  to  her; 
"but  I  think  it  may  be  for  your 
good,  dear.  Yiolet,  when  I  was 
your  age  there  was  Some  one — 
whom  I  was  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  seeing,  as  you  might  be  of  seeing 
YaL  There  was  never  any — ^flirta- 
tion or  nonsense  between  us.  How 
shall  I  say  it,  Yiolet  1 — for  I  don't 
care  to  speak  of  such  things  any 
more  than  you  would.  I  liked  him, 
as  I  thought,  as  you  do,  like  a 
brother;  and  he  was  always  kept 
before  me  —  never  any  one  but 
Richard.  After  a  while  he  went 
out  into  the  world,  and  there  did — 
something  which  separated  us  for 
ever !  oh,  not  anytlung  wrong,  Yi 
— not  a  crime,  or  even  vice — ^but 
something  which  showed  me  that  I, 
and  all  I  was,  such  as  I  was,  was 
nothing  in  the  world  to  him — that 
nothing  was  of  value  to  him  but  his 
own  caprice.  I  never  got  over  it, 
Yiolet  You  see  me  now  growing  old, 
unmarried ;  and  of  course  I  never 
shall  marry  now,  nor  have  young 
onesround  me  like  your  mother " 

"Oh  dear.  Miss  Percival,"  cried 
Yiolet,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"who  cares  for  being  married  1 
What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Is  it 
not  far  finer,  far  grander,  to  live  like 
you,  for  ever  constant  to  your  first 
love  ?  Is  not  that  the  best  of  all  1" 
cried  the  little  enthusiast,  flushing 
with  visionarypassion.  Marycaught 
her  by  her  pretty  shoulders,  shook 
her  and  kissed  her,  and  laughed, 
and  let  one  or  two  tears  drop,  a 
tribute,  half  to  her  own,  half  to  the 
child's  excitement. 

"You  little  goose!"  she  cried. 
"  Yi,  I  saw  him  after,  years  after — 
such  a  man  to  waste  one's  life  for ! — ^a 
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poor  petty  dilettante^  more  fond  of 
a  bit  of  china  than  of  child  or  wife, 
or  love  or  honour.  Ah,  Yi,  you 
don't  understand  me !  but  to  think 
I  might  have  beenihe  mother  of  a 
child  like  you,  but  for  that  poor 
creature  of  a  man !" 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't  1"  cried  Vi,  put- 
ting her  hands  to  her  ears ;  "  I  will 
not  Usten  to  you,  n<xw.  If  you 
loved  him,"  said  the  girl,  hesitating 
and  blushing  at  the  word,  "you 
never,  never  could  speak  of  him  like 
that" 

**  I  never — ^never  could  have  been 
deceived  in  him, — ^is  that  what  you 
meani  Vi,  I  hope  you  will  never 
follow  my  example." 

"  Hollo !"  cried  another  voice  of 
some  one  coming  in  at  the  door, 
which  stood  open  all  day  long,  as 
cottage  doors  do — ''is  there  any 
one  in — is  Mary  here  ?  Are  you  in, 
Yif"  and  Yal's  head,  glowing  with 
a  run  up  the  brae,  bright  with  life 
and  mirth,  and  something  which 
looked  very  much  like  boyish  in- 
nocence and  pleasure,  looked  in  sud- 
denly at  the  parlour  door.  Yal  was 
struck  by  consternation  when  he  saw 
the  agitated  looks  which  both  en- 
deavoured to  hide.  ''What's  the 
row  t"  he  asked,  coming  in  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  "  You  look  as  if 
you  had  been  crying.  What  have 
you  been  doing,  Mary,  to  Yil" 

"  Scolding  her,"  said  Miss  Perci- 
val,  laughing.  "I  hope  you  have 
no  objection,  YaL" 

"But  I  have  great  objections; 
nobody  shall  bother  Yiolet  and 
make  her  cry,  if  I  can  help  it  She 
never  did  anything  in  her  life  to 
deserve  scolding.  Yi,"  cried  Yal, 
turning  to  her  suddenly,  "do  you 
remember  the  day  we  played  tru- 
ant? If  Mary  hadn't  been  here, 
I  meant  to  carry  you  off  again  into 
the  woods." 

Yiolet  looked  up  first  at  him 
and  then  at  Maiy :  the  first  glance 
was  full  of  delight  and  tender  grati- 


tude, the  other  was  indignant  and 
defiant  "  Is  this  the  boy  you  have 
been  slandering?"  Yi's  eyes  said,  as 
plain  as  eyes  could  speak,  to  her 
elder  friend.  Miss  Percival  rose 
and  made  the  gentleman  a  curtsy. 

"  If  Mary  is  much  in  your  way, 
she  will  go ;  but  as  Yi  is  a  young 
lady  now,  perhaps  Maty's  presence 
would  be  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise.  I  put  myself  at  your 
orders,  young  people,  for  the  woods, 
or  wherever  you  Hke." 

"  WeU,"  said  Yal,  with  the  com- 
posure of  his  age, "  perhaps  it  might 
be  as  well  if  you  would  come  too. 
Eun  to  the  larder,  Yiolet,  and  look 
if  there's  a  pie.  Til  go  and  coax 
Jean  for  the  old  basket — ^the  very 
old  basket  that  we  had  on  that 
wonderful  day.  Quick!  and  your 
cloak,  Yi"  He  rushed  away  from 
them  like  a  whirlwind;  and  soon 
after,  while  the  two  ladies  were 
still  looking  at  each  other  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  be  humoured  or 
not,  Jean's  voice  was  heard  ap- 
proaching round  the  comer  from 
her  nest. 

"  Pie !  Set  you  up  with  dainty 
dishes!  Na,  Mr  Yalentine,  you'U 
get  nae  pie  from  me,  though  you 
have  the  grace  to  come  and  ask  for 
it  this  time ;  but  I'll  make  you  some 
sandwiches,  if  ye  like,  for  you've  a 
tongue  like  the  veiydeil  himsell 
Oh  ay — go  away  with  your  phrases. 
If  you  were  wanting  onything  you 
would  take  little  heed  o'  your  good 
Jean,  your  old  friend." 

"  Listen,"  said  Mary  to  YL 

"No  that  ye're  an  ill  lad- 
die, when  a's  said.  You're  not 
one  of  the  mim-mouthed  ones,  like 
your  father  before  you;  but  I 
wouldna  say  but  yon  were  more  to 
be  lippened  to,  with  all  your  noise 
and  your  nonsense.  There,  go  away 
with  you«  111  do  the  best  I  can, 
and  you'll  take  care  of  missie. 
Here's  your  basket  till  ye,  ye  wild 
lad." 
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Ti  bad  grasped  Mary's  arm  in 
retnm  irhen  old  Jean  continued; 
bat  being  pitifdl,  the  girl  in  her 
happiness  would  not  say  anything 
to  increase  what  she  felt  must  be 
the  pain  of  the  woman  by  her  side. 
Yi  had  divined  easily  enough  that 
it  was  Valentine's  father  of  whom 
Maiy  spoke ;  and  the  child  pitied 
the  woman,  who  was  old  enough 
to  be  her  mother.  Ah,  had  it  but 
been  Valentine !  He  never  would 
disappoint  any  one — ^never  turn  into 
a  dilettante^  loving  china  better  than 
child  or  wife.  She  kissed  Mary  in 
a  little  outburst  of  pity — pity  so 
angelic  that  Violet  almost  longed  to 
change  places  with  her,  that  she 
might  see  and  prove  for  herself  how 
different  Valentine  was.  As  for 
Maiy,  she  made  herself  responsible 
for  this  mad  expedition  with  agreat 
eonfdsion  and  mingling  of  feelmgs. 
She  wenty  she  said  to  herself,  to  pre- 
yeoX  harm ;  but  some  strange  miz- 
toie  of  a  visionary  maternity,  and 
of  a  fellow-feeling  quite  incompatible 
with  her  mature  age,  was  in  her 
mind  at  the  same  time.  She  said  to 
herself,  with  a  sigh,'as  she  went  down 
the  slope,  that  she  might  have  been 
the  boy's  mother,  and  let  her  heart 
soften  to  him,  as  she  had  never  done 
before;  though  I  think  this  same 
thought  it  was  which  had  made  her 
feel  a  littte  instinctive  enmity  to 
him,  because  he  was  ndt  her  son  but 
another  woman's.  How  lightly  the 
boy  and  girl  tripped  along  over  the 
woodland  paths,  waiting  for  her  at 
evexy  comer,  chattering  their  happy 
nonsense,  filling  the  sweet,  mellow, 
waving  woods  with  their  laughter ! 
They  pushed  down  to  the  river, 
though  the  walk  was  somewhat 
longer  than  Mary  cared  for,  and 
brought  her  to  the  glade  in  which 
the  two  runaways  had  eaten  their 
dinner,  and  where  Vi  had  been 
found  asleep  on  Val's  shoulder. 
''It  looks  exactly  as  it  did  then, 
but  how  different  we  arel"  cried 


Violet,  on  the  warm,  green  bank, 
where  her  shoes  and  stockings  had 
been  put  to  dry.  Mary  sat  down  on 
the  sunny  grass,  and  watched  them 
as  they  poked  into  all  the  comers 
they  remembered,  and  called  to 
them  with  maternal  tremblings, 
when  the  boy  once  more  led  the 
girl  across  the  stepping-stones  to 
the  great  boulder,  by  the  side  of 
which  Esk  foamed  and  flashed. 
She  asked  herself,  was  it  possible 
that  this  bold  brown  boy  would 
ever  turn  to  be  like  his  father)  and 
tried  to  recollect  whether  Bichard 
had  ever  been  so  kind,  so  conside- 
rate of  any  one's  comfort,  as  Val 
was  of  Vi's.  Was  it  perhaps  pos- 
sible that,  instead  of  her  own  Mlure, 
this  romance,  so  prettily  begun, 
might  come  to  such  a  climax  of 
happiness  as  romances  aU  feign  to 
end  in  %  Mbxj,  I  fear,  though  she 
was  so  sensible,  became  idighUy 
foolish  as  she  sat  under  the  big 
bank,  and  looked  at  the  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  together,  Esk 
roaring  by  over  his  rocks,  and 
making  the  words  with  which  she 
called  them  back,  quite  inaudible. 
How  handsome  Vid  looked,  and 
how  pretty  and  poetic  his  Uttle 
companion!  The  bank  of  wood 
opposite  was  all  tinted  with  autumn 
colour,  rich  and  warm.  It  was  a 
picture  which  any  painter  would 
have  loved,  and  it  went  to  Mary's 
heart. 

"But  you  are  too  big,  Val,  to 
play  at  the  Babes  in  tibie  Wood 
nowadays,"  said  old  Lady  Eskside, 
with  a  little  wrinkle  in  her  brow, 
when  she  heard  of  the  freak ;  "  and 
I  wonder  the  Pringles  leave  that 
poor  little  thing  by  herself  at  the 
Hewan,  sometimes  for  days  together. 
They  say  it's  for  her  health ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  for 
her  health  if  she  were  under  her 
mother's  eye," 

"  But  you  must  remember  that  I 
was  with  them,"  said  Mary,  "  repre- 
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senting  her  mother,  or  a  middle- 
aged  supervision  at  least." 

*'  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Eskside, 
half  angry,  half  smiling,  as  she 
shook  her  finger  at  her  favourite, 
''I  have  my  doubts  that  you  are 
just  a  romantic  gowk;  though  you 
might  know  better." 

"Yes,  I  might  know  better — if 


experience  could  teach,"  said  Mary; 
but  experience  so  seldom  teaches^ 
notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  to 
the  contrary !  And  Mary  could  not 
but  reflect  that  Lady  Eskside  had 
not  frowned,  but  smiled,  upon  her 
own  delusion.  Perhaps  in  such 
cases  parental  frowns  are  safer  than 
smiles. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


There  was  a  great  dinner  at  Eoss-    which  may  be  described  as  Con- 
craig  before  Yal  went  to  Oxford :    servative  in  the  gross,  with  no  very 


as  much  fuss  made  about  him,  the 
neighbours  began  to  say,  as  was 
made  for  his  father  who  came  home 
so  seldom,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  in  diplomacy,  and  turned 


clear  idea  what  the  word  means  in 
detail,  but  a  charming  determination 
to  stick  to  it,  right  or  wrong.  Lord 
Eskside  smiled  benignly  upon  these 
effusions,  and  so  did  most  of  his 


out  to  be  a  man  of  whom  the  conn-  guests.     "  He  has  the  root  of  the 

ty  could  be  proud  \  whereas  Yal  matter  in  him,"  said  the  old  lord, 

was  but  an  untried  boy  going  to  addressing  Sir  John,  who  was  as 

college,  of  whom  no  one  could  as  yet  anxious  as  himself  to  have  '^  a  good 

say  how  he  would  turn  out.     Mr  man"  elected  for  the  county, but  who 

Pnngle  was  invited  to  this  great  had  no  son,  grandson,  or  nephew 

ceremonial,  partly  by  way  of  defiance  of  his  own;  and  Sir  John  nodded 

to  show  him'  how  popular  the  heir  back    in    genial    sympathy.       Mr 

was,  and  partly  (for  the  two  senti-  Pringle,  however,  as  was  natural, 

ments  are  not  incapable  of  con-  being  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 

junction)  out  of  kindness,  as  recog-  Bosses  in  everything,  was  also  on 

nising  his  relationship.     He  came,  the  other  side  in  politics,  and  main- 

and  he  listened  ^to  the   remarks,  tained  an  eloquent  silence  during 

couched  in  mysterious  terms,  yet  this  part  of  the  entertainment.     He 

comprehensible  enough,  which  were  bided  his   time,   and  when  there 

made  as  to  Yal's  future  connection  came  a  lull  in  the  conversation  (a 

with  the  county,  in  grim  silence,  thing  that  will  happen  occasional- 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  had  ly),  he  made  such   an   interpola- 

retired,  and  as  the  wine  began  to  cir-  tion   as  showed  that   his    silence 

culate,  these  allusions  grew  broader,  arose  from  no  want  of  inclination 

and  at  length  Mr  Pringle  managed  to  speak. 

to  make  out  very  plainly  that  old  ''  Your  sentiments  are  most  eleva- 

Lord  Eskside  was  already  election-  ted,  Yalentine,"  he  said,  *'  but  your 

eering,   though  his  candidate  was  practice  is  democratical  to  an  extent 

but  eighteen,  and  for  the  moment  I  should  scarcely  have  looked  for 

there  was  very  little  chance  of  a  new  from  your  father's  son.    I  hope  your 

election.    Yal,  careless  of  the  effect  friend    the    boatman    at    Eton  is 

he  was  intended  to  produce,  and  flourishing — ^the  one  you  introduced 

quite  unconscious  of  his  grandfather's  to  my  daughter  and  me  1 " 

motives,  was  letting  loose  freely  his  "  A  boatman  at  Eton,"  said  the 

boyish  opinions,  all  marked,  as  we  old  lord,  bending  his  brows,  ''  intro* 

have    said,  with  the  Eton  mark,  duced  to  Yioletl  You  are  dreaming, 
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Pringle.    I  hope  Yal  knows  better  him/'  said  Lord  Hightoweis,8iiiooth- 

than  that"  ing  an  infekntile  down  on  his  upper 

"Indeed  I  think  it  shows  very  lip. 

fine  feelings  on  Valentine's  part —  "A  very  fine  sentiment;  but  I 

this  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  I  don't  know  if  the  antagonistic  prin- 

gathered  £rom  what  he  said."  ciple  would  work,"  said  Mr  Pringle. 

''Nature's fiddlestick! "exclaimed  '*  I  am  a  Libeial,   as    everybody 

Lord  Eskaide,  and  the  Tory  gentle-  knows ;  but  I  don't  care  about  ad- 


men pricked  up  their  ears.    There  mitting  boatmen  to  my  intimacy, 

was  scarcely  one  of  them  who  did  however  much  I  may  contemn  an 

not  recollect,  or  find  himself  on  the  unworthy  peer." 

eve  of  recollecting,  at  that  moment,  "  Did  Brown  intrude  upon  you!" 

that  Yal's  mother  was  '^  not  a  lady,"  said  Valentine,  bewildered ;  "  was 

and  that  blood  would  out  he  impudent  f  did  he  do  anything 

''I  introduced  him  to  you  as  a  he  oughtn't  to?    Though  I  could 

boatman,   sir,"  said  Val,   ''not  as  almost  as  soon  believe  that  I  had 

anything  else;  though  as  for  noble-  behaved  like  a  cad  myself^  if  you 

men.  Brown  is  worth  twenty  such  say  so  I'll  go  down  directly  and  kick 

as  I  have  known  with  handles  to  the  fellow."    And  poor  Valentine, 

their  names.    We  get  to  estimate  flushed  and  excited,  haK  rose  firom 

people  by  their  real  value  at  Eton,  his  seat 

not  by  their  accidental  rank,"  said  ^'Bwownl"  said  Lord  Hightowers 
the  youth  splendidly,  at  which  Mr  from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Pringle  cried  an  ironical  '<  Hear,  "  Beg  your  pardon,  but  you're  mis- 
hear ! "  taken ;    you   must   be    mistaken. 

"  Gently,    gently,     my    young  B  wown !  best  fellow  that  ever  lived, 

friend,"  said  Sir  John.     **  Bank  is  Awfully  sorry  he's  not  a  gentleman ; 

a  great  power  in  this  world,  and  not  but  for  a  cad  —  no,  not  a  cad  —  a 

to  be  lightly  spoken  of:  it  does  not  common  sort  of  working  fellow,  he's 

become  you  to  talk  lightly  of  it;  thenicestfellowleversaw.  Coiddn't 

and  it  does  not  agree  with  your  fine  have  been  impudent — ^not  possible. 

Tory  principles,  of  which  I  warmly  It  aint  in  him,  eh.  Boss  1  or  else  I'd 

approve."  go  and  kick  him  too  with  pleasure," 

"  What  have  Tory  principles  to  said  the  young  aristocrat  calmly, 

do  with  it  1"  said  VaL     "A  fellow  Between  the  fire  of  these  two 

may  be  rowdy  or  a  snob  though  he  pairs  of  young  eyes,  Mr  Pringle  was 

is  a  lord ;  and  in  that  case  at  Eton,  somewhat  taken  aback, 

sir,  whatever  may  happen  at  other  "  Oh,  he  was  not  impudent ;  on 

places,  we  give  Imn  the  cold  shoul-  the  contrary,  a  well-informed  nice 

der.     I  don't  mean  to  set  up  Eton  young  fellow.     My  only  wonder 

for  an  example,"  said  Val,  gravely,  was,  that  young  gentlemen  of  your 

at  which  there  was  a  general  roar.  onti-democratical  principles  should 

'' Bravo,  bravo,  my  young  Tory!"  make  a  bosom  friend  of  a  man  of 

cried  the  Duke  himself,  no  less  a  the  people — that's  all.     For  my 

person,  who  on  that  night  honoured  part,  I  think  it  does  you  infinite 

Lord  Eskside's  table.     *'  In  that  re-  credit,"  said  Mr  Pringle,  blandly, 

spect,  if  you  are  right,  Eton  is  an  "I  hope  you  have  been  having  good 

example,  let  any  one  who  pleases  sport  at  Castleton,  Lord  Hightowers. 

take  the  other  side."  You  ought  to  have  come  out  to  my 

"  K  Wides  had  been  at  Eton,  and  little  moor  at  Dalrulzian,  VaL    I 

had  been  wowdy,  we'd  have  sent  don't  know  when  the  boys  have  had 

him  to  Coventry  as  soon  as  look  at  better  bags." 
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And  thus  the  conveisation  fell 
back  into  its  ordinary  channels; 
indeed  it  had  done  so  before  this 
moment,  the  battle  about  Brown 
haying  quickly  failed  to  interest  the 
other  members  of  the  party.  Lord 
Eskside  sat  bending  his  brows  and 
straining  his  mind  to  hear,  but  as 
he  had  the  gracious  converse  of  a 
Duke  to  attend  to,  he  could  not 
actually  forsake  that  potentate  to 
make  out  the  chatter  of  the  boys 
with  his  adyersary.  Thus  Mr 
Pringle  fired  his  first  successful 
shot  at  YaL  The  Tory  gentlemen 
forgot  the  story,  but  tiliey  remem- 
bered to  haye  heard  something  or 
other  of  a  loye  of  low  company 
on  the  part  of  Valentine  Eoss, 
"which,  considering  that  nobody 
eyer  knew  who  his  mother  was,  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at/' 
some  of  the  good  people  said.  When 
Lady  Eskside  heard  of  it,  she  was 
so  much  excited  by  the  malice  of 
the  suggestion,  and  expressed  her 
feelings  so  forcibly,  that  Yal  blazed 
up  into  one  of  his  violent  sudden 
passions,  and  was  rushing  out  to 
show  Mr  Pringle  himself  what  was 
thought  of  his  conduct,  when  his 
gran&ather  caught  him  and  arrested 
him.  "  Do  you  want  to  make  fools 
of  us  aU  with  your  intemperate  con- 
duct, sir,"  cried  the  old  lord,  fire 
flashing  from  under  his  heavy  brow& 
'^  It  is  only  a  child  that  resents  a 
slight  like  this — a  man  must  put  up 
with  a  great  deal  and  make  no  sign. 
'  Let  tike  galled  jade  wince ;  my 
withers  are  unwrung.'  That  is  the 
sort  of  sentiment  tluit  becomes  us." 
I  don't  know  if  this  good  advice 
would  have  mollified  Yal  but  for 
the  sudden  appearance  just  then  at 
one  of  the  windows  which  opened 
on  the  terrace,  of  Yiolet  in  her  bli^e 
gown,  whose  innocent  eyes  turned 
to  them  with  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say,  ''Don't,  oh  don't,  for  my 
sake!"  Of  course  Yiolet  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  meant  nothing 


by  her  looks.  It  was  the  expres- 
sion habitual  to  her,  that  was  all ; 
but  as  the  old  man  and  the  young, 
one  hot  with  fury,  the  other  calming 
down  his  rage,  perceived  the  pretty 
figure  outside,  the  old  lord  dropped, 
as  if  it  burned  him,  his  hold  on 
Yal's  ann,  and  Yal  himself  stopped 
short,  and,  so  to  speak,  lowered  his 
weapons.  ''  Is  my  lady  in,  please  % " 
said  Yiolet  through  the  glass — which 
was  all  she  had  wanted  to  ask — with 
those  sweet  imploring  looks.  They 
opened  the  window  for  her  eagerly, 
and  she  stepped  in  like  something 
dropped  out  of  the  sky,  in  her  blue 
gown,  canying  her  native  colour 
with  her.  After  this  Yal  could  not 
quite  make  out  what  it  was  that  he 
had  against  Mr  Pringle,  until  Yiolet 
in  her  innocence  brought  the  sub- 
ject up. 

'<  Mamma  was  scolding  papa  for 
something — somethingabout  Yalen- 
tine,"  said  Yiolet.  '*  I  did  not  hear 
what  it  was." 

''  Indeed  your  papa  seems  to  have 
spoken  in  far  from  a  nice  spirit,  my 
dear,  though  I  don't  like  to  say  it  to 
you,"  said  Lady  Eskside.  "  What 
was  it  about,  Yal)  some  boatman 
whom  he  called  your  bosom  friend." 

''  Oh ! "  cried  Yiolet,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  ''  it  must  have  been 
that  Mr  Brown.  Papa  used  to  talk 
of  him  for  long  and  long  after." 

«And  did  you  think,  Yiolet," 
said  the  old  lady,  severely,  ''that 
my  boy  made  him  Ids  bosom  friend)" 

"  Oh,  Lady  Eskside !  he  was  so 
nice  and  so  grateful  to  YaL  I  took 
such  a  fancy  to  him,"  cried  Yi,  with 
a  blush  and  a  smile,  "because  he 
was  so  grateful  He  said  Mr  Boss 
had  done  everything  for  him. 
Bosom  friend !  He  looked — I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  man  look  so 
before.  Women  do  sometimes," 
said  Yiolet,  with  precocious  com- 

S»hension,  ''as  if  he  would  have 
ed  to  be  hurt  or  done  some  hann 
to  for  Yal's  sake." 
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''It  is  the  boj  I  told  you  aboat, 
gtandnuiy"  said  Yal^-^the  one  that 
Grinder  made  himself  disagxeeable 
abont ;  as  if  a  fellow  conldn't  try  to 
be  of  use  to  any  other  fellow  with- 
oat  being  had  up.  He  lowed  them 
op  the  river  on  the  4th  of  June. 
He  aint  my  bosom  fidend/'  he  added, 
laughing;  ''but  I'd  rather  have  him 
to  stand  by  me  in  a  ciowd  than  any 
one  I  know — so  that  Mr  Pringle 
was  right" 

"But  he  did  not  mean  it  so ;  it 
was  ill-meant,  it  was  ill-meant!" 
cried  I^y  Eskside.  Violet  looked 
at  them  both  with  entreating  eyes. 

"  Papa  may  have  said  something 
wrongy  but  I  am  sure  he  did  not 
mean  it,**  said  Yi,  with  the  dew 
eoming  to  her  pretty  eyes.  Lady 
Eskside  shook  her  head ;  but  as  for 
Yaly  hiB  anger  had  stolen  away  out 
of  his  heart  like  the  moisture  on  the 
glass  when  the  sun  comes  out ;  but 
the  son  at  the  moment  had  an  azuie 
ladianoe  shining  out  of  a  blue  gown. 

Then  Yal  went  off  to  the  Uniyer- 
sity  with  a  wann  sense  of  Ids  ap- 
proaching manhood,  and  a  new  in- 
dependence of  feeling.  He  went  to 
Bdliol  naturally,  ss  the  college  of 
his  country,  and  there  isH  into  the 
hands  of  Mr  Gerald  Grinder,  who 
had  condescended  to  be  his  private 
tutor  long  ago,  just  before  he  at- 
tained to  the  glories  of  his  fellow- 
ship. Boys  were  thus  passed  up 
along  the  line  among  the  Grinder 
family,  which  had  an  excellent  con* 
nection,  and  throve  welL  Ysl  was 
not  clever  enough  nor  studious 
enoughtofumish  theambitiousheads 
of  hk  college  with  a  future  first- 
class  man ;  but  as  he  had  one  great 
and  well-established  quality,  they 
received  him  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary satis&ction;  for  even  at  Bal- 
liol,  has  not  the  most  sublime  of 
colleges  a  certain  respect  for  its 
place  on  the  riverl  I  have  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  Boating  scholar- 
ship»  the  noounal  examination  for 


which  is  made  very  light  indeed 
to  famous  oars ;  but  anyhow,  Yal, 
though  perhaps  a  very  stiff  matri- 
culation paper  might  have  floored 
him,  got  in  upon  comparatively 
easy  terms.  I  will  not  say  much 
about  his  successes,  nor  even  in- 
sist on  the  fact  that  Oxford  was 
an  easy  winner  on  the  river  that 
triumphant  day  when  Lichen  rowed 
stroke  and  Yal  bow  in  the  Univer- 
sity boat^  and  all  the  small  Etoni- 
ans roared  so  under  their  big  hats, 
that  it  was  a  mercy  none  of  them 
exploded.  Yal  did  well,  though 
not  brilliantiy,  in  his  University 
career,  as  he  had  done  at  Eton.  He 
had  a  little  difficulty  now  and  then 
with  his  hasty  temper,  but  other- 
wise came  to  no  hum;  and  thus, 
holding  his  own  in  intellectual  mat- 
ters, and  doing  more  than  hold  his 
own  in  other  points  that  rank  quite 
as  high  in  Oxford  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  academical  world,  made  his  way 
to  his  majority.  I  believe  it  crossed 
Lord  Eskside's  mind  now  and  then 
to  think  that  in  Parliament  it  was 
very  soon  forgotten  whether  a  man 
had  been  bow  or  even  stroke  of 
the  'Yarsity  boat;  and  that  it 
could  count  for  litUe  in  political 
life,  and  for  less  than  nothing  with 
the  sober  constituency  of  a  Scotch 
county;  but  then,  as  all  the  youth 
of  England,  and  all  the  instructors 
of  that  youth,  set  much  store  by  the 
distinction,  even  the  anxious  parent 
(not  to  say  grandfather^  is  mollified* 
"  What  go<Kl  will  all  tnat  nonsense 
do  him  1"  the  old  lord  would  growl, 
curling  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  as  he 
read  in  the  papers,  even  the  most 
intellectual,  a  discussion  of  Yal'a 
sinews  and  breadth  of  chest  and 
"form"  before  the  great  race  was 
rowed.  "  At  least  it  cannot  do  him 
any  harm,"  said  my  lady,  always 
and  instanUyon  the  defensive;  "and 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  grudge 
our  boy  the  honour  that  other  folks' 
boys  would  give  then  heads  for." 
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''  Otiier  folks*  boys  may  be  foolish 
if  ihey  like — I  am  concerned  only 
for  my  own,"  said  Lord  Eskside ; 
'^what  does  the  county  caie  for  his 
bowing  or  his  stroke-ingf  it'sakindof 
honour  that  will  stand  little  wear 
and  tear,  however  much  you  may 
think  of  it,  my  lady."  But  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  don't  think  my  lady  in 
her  soul  did  think  very  much  of  it, 
except  in  so  far  that  it  was  her  prin- 
ciple to  stand  up  for  most  things 
that  pleased  YaL 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
departure  of  Yal  from  Eton  had 
produced  a  much  more  striking  effect 
upon  some  nameless  persons  than 
even  on  any  of  his  other  friends. 
Dick  missed  him  with  unfeigned 
and  unconcealed  regret.  He  in- 
sisted upon  carrying  his  bag  to  the 
station  for  him,  notwithstanding  the 
cab  which  conveyed  Val's  other 
effects;  and  went  home  again  in 
very  depressed  spirits,  after  having 
bidden  him  good-bye.  But  Dick's 
depression  was  nothing  to  that 
with  which  his  mother  sat  gazing 
blankly  over  the  river,  with  that 
look  in  her  eyes  which  had  for 
some  time  departed  from  them — 
that  air  of  looking  for  something 
which  she  could  not  find,  which  had 
made  her  face  so  remarkable.  She 
had  never  quite  lost  it,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  hope  which  used  to  light 
up  her  eyes  of  seeing,  however  far 
off,  that  one  boat  which  she  never 
failed  to  recognise  shooting  up  or 
down  the  stream,  had  softened  her 
expression  wonderfully,  and  brought 
her  back,  as  it  were,  to  the  things 
surrounding  her.  Yal,  though  she 
saw  so  little  of  him,  was  as  an 
anchor  of  her  heart  to  the  boy's 
mother.  In  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  near,  that  she  should  hear 
his  name,  see  the  shadow  of  him 
flitting  across  the  brightness  of  the 
river,  or  that  even  when  he  was 
absent,  a  few  weeks  would  bring 
back  those  dim  and  forlorn  delights 


to  her,  kept  the  wild  heart  satisfied. 
This  strange  visionary  absorption  in 
the  boy  she  had  given  up  did  not 
lessen  her  attachment  to  the  boy 
she  retained — ^the  good  Dick,  who 
had  always  been  so  good  a  son  to 
her.  She  thought  that  she  had 
totally  given  up  Yal ;  and  certainly 
she  never  hoped,  nor  even  desired, 
any  more  of  him  than  she  had  from 
her  window.  Indeed,  in  her  dim 
perpetual  pondezings  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  poor  soul  had  come  to  feel 
that  it  could  be  no  comfort,  but 
much  the  reverse,  to  Yal,  to  find 
out  that  she  was  his  mother.  Had 
any  hope  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
vealing herself  to  him  ever  been  in 
her  mind,  it  would  have  disappeared 
after  their  first  interview.  After  that 
she  had  always  kept  in  the  back- 
ground on  the  occasions  when  he 
came  to  see  Dick,  and  had  received 
his  ''Good  morning,  Mrs  Brown," 
without  anything  but  a  curtsy — 
without  objecting  to  the  name,  as 
she  had  done  on  their  first  meeting. 
Ko,  alas !  a  gentleman  like  that,  witik 
all  the  consciousness  about  him  of  a 
position  so  different, — ^with  that  in- 
describable air  of  belonging  to  the 
highest  class  which  the  poor  tiamp- 
woman  recognised  at  once,  remem- 
bering her  brief  and  strange  contact 
with  it  in  that  episode  of  her  exist- 
ence which  had  been  so  incompre- 
hensible at  the  time,  but  which  had 
gradually  unveiled  and  disentangled 
itself  through  hours  and  years  of 
brooding  thought;  a  gentleman  like 
that  to  have  a  mother  like  herself 
revealed  to  him — a  mother  from  the 
road,  from  the  fiiirs  and  racecourses ! 
She  almost  cried  out  with  fright 
when  she  thought  of  the  possibility, 
and  made  a  vow  to  herself  that 
never,  never  would  she  expose  Yal- 
entine  to  this  honor  and  shame. 
No  I  she  had  made  her  bed,  and 
she  must  lie  upon  it 

But  when  he  went  away,  the 
visionary  support  which  had  sustain- 
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ed  her  visioimrj  natnie— the  some-  tation,  irhich  he  had  fixed  as  he 

thing  out  of  herself  which  had  kept  thought   so   securoly   for  himself^ 

her  wild  heart  satisfied — failed  all  at  and  to  ahandon  his  work  and  his 

once.    It  was  as  if  a  hlank  had  snd-  living,  and  the  esteem  of  his  neigh- 

denlyheen  spread  heforetheeyesthat  hours,  to  resume  for  her  sake  the 

were  always  looking  for  what  they  wanderings  which  he  loathed;  could 

could  find  no  more.   She  never  spoke  it  he  his  duty  1    A  poor  lad,  reared 

of  it— never  wept,  nor  made  any  at  the  cost  of  visihle  privations  by 

demonstration  of  the  change;  hut  a  very  poor  mother,  has  a  better 

ahe  flagged  in  her  life  and  her  spirit  idea  of  the  effort  and  of  the  sacri- 

all  at    once.      Her    work,  which  fice  made  for  him  than  a  young 

she  had  got  through  with  an  order  man  of  a  higher  class  for  whom  even 

and  swiftness  strangely  at  variance  more    bitter   struggles    may  have 

with  all  the  habits  which  her  out-  been.    Dick  knew  what  it  must 

door  life  might  have  been  supposed  have  cost  the  poor  tramp-woman  to 

to  form,  began  to  drag,  and  be  a  bring  him  up  as  she  had  done,  se- 

weariness   to  her.      She    had    no  curing  him  bread  always,  keeping 

longer  the  inducement  to  get  it  over,  him  from  evil  communications,  even 

to  be  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  having  him  taught  a  little  in  his 

window.     Sometimes  she  would  sit  childhood.    Por  a  tramp  to  have 

drearily  down  in  the  midst  of  it^  her  child  taught  to  read  and  write 

with  her  face  turned  to  the  stream  involves  as  much  as  Eton  and  Ox- 

by  a  forlorn  habit^  and  thus  Dick  ford  would  to  another ;  and  Dick 

would  find   her   sometimes  when  was  as  much  above  the  level  of  his 

he  came  in  to  dinner.     "You  are  old  companions  in  education  as  a 

not  well,  mother,"  the    lad  said,  university  prizeman  is  above  the 

anxiously.    ''  Oh  yes,  quite  well —  common  mass ;  and  he  knew  what 

the  likes  of  me  is  never  ill — ^till  we  it  must  have  cost  her,  therein  hav- 

die,"  she  would  say,  with  a  dreamy  ing  an  advantage  over  many  boys, 

smile.     ^'  You  have  too  much  work,  who  never  realise  what  they  have 

mother,"  said  Dick ;  "  I  can't  have  cost  their  parents  till  these  parents 

you  working  so  hard — ^have  a  girl  are  beyond  all  reach  of  gratitude* 

to  help    you ;   we've  got    enough  Was  it,'  then,  his  duty  to  give  up 

money  to  afford  it,  now  I'm  head  everything — ^his  own  life — and  open 

man."    ''Do  you  think  I've  gone  the  doors  of  her  prison-house  to  this 

useless,  theni"  she  would  ask,  with  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  lifet 

some  indignation,  rousing  herself;  Such  questions  come  before  many 

and  thus  these  little  controversies  of  us  in  this  world,  and  have  to  be 

always  terminated.    Dick  watched  solved  one  way  or  other.    Our  own 

her,  with  a  wonder  growing  in  his  life,  independence,  and  use ;  or  the 

mind.    She  was  very  restless  dur-  happiness  of  those  who  have  guarded 

ing  the  autumn,  but  when  the  dark  and  reared  us,  though  without  giving 

days  of  winter  came,  relapsed  into  up  their  all  to  us,  as  we  are  called 

a  half-etupefied  quiet    Even  when  upon  to  do  for  thenu    Perhaps  it  is 

Yal  was  at  Eton,  he  had  of  course  a  question  which  women  have  to 

been  invisible  on  the  river  during  decide  upon  more  often  than  men. 

the  winter.     ''The  spring  will  be  Dick  thrust  it  away  from  him  as 

the    pull,"  Dick  said  to  himself,  long  as  he  could,  tiying  not  to 

wondering,  with  an  anguish  which  think  of  it,  and  watching  his  mother 

it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  with  an  anxiety  beyond  words,  as 

whether  it  was  his  duty  to  pull  the  days  lengthened,  and  thespring 

up  the  stakes  of  this  homely  habi-  freshness  came  back,  and  the  Brocas 
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elms  got  their  fiist  wash  of  green. 
Sometimes  he  saw  her  give  an  uncon- 
scious gasp  as  if  for  breath,  as  though 
the  confined  air  of  the  room  stifled 
her.  Sometimes  he  found  her  half 
bent  out  of  the  open  window,  with 
her  rapt  eyes  gazing,  not  at  the 
river,  but  away  over  the  distant 
fields.  She  got  paler  and  thinner 
every  day  before  his  eyes ;  and  he 
owed  eveiything  (he  thought)  to 
her,  and  what  was  ne  to  doT 

What  the  sacrifice  would  have 
been  to  Dick,  I  dare  not  calculate. 
In  these  three  years  he  had  become 
known  to  everybody  about,  and  was 
univeraally  liked  and  trusted.  He 
was  his  master's  right-hand  man. 
He  had  begun  to  know  what  com- 
fort was,  what  it  was  to  have  a 
little  money,  (delightful  sensation!) 
what  it  was  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
The  tramp -boys  about  the  roads, 
and  the  new  lads  who  weie  taken 
on  at  the  rafts,  attnu^ted  his  sym- 
pathy, but  it  vras  the  sympathy  of  a 
person  on  a  totally  different  level — 
who  had  indeed  been  as  they  were, 
but  who  had  long  gone  over  their 
heads,  and  was  of  aclass  andof  habits 
totally  different  Had  Lord  High- 
towersbeencalledupontodivest  him- 
self of  his  title,  and  become  simple 
John  Seton  inan engineer's  shop,  the 
humiliation  would  not  have  been 
comparable  to  that  which  Dick 
would  have  endured  had  he  been 
compelled  to  degrade  himself  into 
a  vagrant^  a  frequenter  of  &ir8  and 
races.  Indeed  I  think  Lord  High- 
towers  would  rather  have  liked  Uie 
change^  having  a  mechanical  turn, 
— while  to  Dick  the  thought  was 
death.  It  made  him  sick  and  fEunt 
to  think  of  the  possibility.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  he  to  let  his 
mother  pine  and  die  like  a  caged 
eagle)  or  let  her  go  away  from  hmi, 
to  bear  all  the  inevitable  privations 
alone? 

One  day  the  subject  was  finally 
forced  upon  his  consideration  in 


such  a  way  that  he  could  not  dis- 
regard it  When  he  went  home  to 
his  early  dinner,  she  was  gone. 
Eveiything  was  arranged  for  him 
with  more  care  than  usual,  his  meal 
left  by  the  fire,  his  table  laid,  and 
the  Lmdlady  informed  him  that  his 
mother  had  left  word  she  would 
not  be  back  till  night  Dick  did 
not  run  wildly  off  in  search  of  her, 
as  some  people  would  have  done. 
He  had  to  look  after  his  work, 
whatever  happened.  He  swallowed 
his  dinner  luistily,  a  prey  to  miseis 
able  thoughts.  It  had  come  then 
at  last,  this  misfortune  which  he 
had  so  long  foreseen !  Could  he  let 
her  wander  off  alone  to  die  of  cold 
and  weariness  behind  some  hedge  f 
After  the  three  yeais'  repose,  her 
change  of  habits,  and  the  declining 
strength  which  he  could  not  deceive 
himsdf  about,  how  could  she  bear 
those  privations  alone  1  No,  it  waa 
impossible.  Dick  reviewed  the 
whole  situation  bitterly  enough, 
poor  fellow.  He  knew  what  every- 
body would  say:  how  it  was  the 
vagrant  blood  breaking  out  in  him 
again  \  how  it  was,  once  a  tramp 
always  a  tramp ;  how  it  was  a  pity, 
but  well,  on  the  whole,  that  he 
had  done  nothing  wild  and  lawless 
before  he  left  And  some  would 
regret  him,  Dick  thought,  brushing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  —  *'the 
gentlemen  ^  generally,  among  whom 
he  had  many  fiEist  Mends.  Dick 
decided  that  he  would  do  nothing 
rash.  He  would  not  give  up  his 
situation,  and  give  notice  of  leaving 
to  the  landlady,  tiU  he  had  first  had 
a  talk  with  his  mother;  but  he 
*^  tidied  "  the  room  after  his  solitaiy 
dinner  with  a  forlorn  sense  of  the 
general  breaking  up  of  all  his  com- 
forts— and  went  to  his  afternoon's 
work  with  a  heavy  heart 

It  was  quite  late  when  she  came 
home.  He  could  hear  by  her  steps 
upon  the  stair  that  she  was  almost 
too  tired  to  drag  one  foot  after  an- 
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other,  as  he  ran  to  open  the  door  for 
her.  Poor  soul !  she  came  in  carry- 
ing a  basket  of  primroses,  which  she 
held  ont  to  him  with  a  pathetic 
smile.  ''Take  them,  Dick;  I've 
been  far  to  get  'em,  and  you  nsed 
to  be  fond  of  them  when  you  were 
litUe/'  she  said,  dropping  wearily 
imto  the  nearest  seat  She  was  pale, 
and  had  been  crying,  he  cotdd  see ; 
and  her  abstract  eyes  looked  at  him 
humbly,  beseechingly,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  dumb  creature,  which  con  express 
a  yague  anguish  but  cannot  explain* 

"  "Was  it  for  t?iem  you  went, 
mother  f "  cried  Dick,  with  momen- 
tary relief:  but  this  was  turned 
into  deeper  distress  when  she  shook 
her  head,  and  burst  out  into  a  low 
moaning  and  crying  that  was  pitiful 
to  hear. 

"No,"  she  said, —  "no,  no,  it 
wasn't  for  them;  it  was  to  try 
my  strength;  and  I  can't  do  it, 
Dick — ^I  can't  do  it,  no  more,  never 
no  more.  The  strength  has  gone 
out  of  m&  I'm  dying  for  free  air 
and  the  road — but  I  can't  do  it,  no 
more,  no  more!" 

Poor  Dick  went  and  knelt  down 
by  her  side,  and  took  her  hand  into 
his.  He  was  glad,  and  conscience- 
stricken,  and  full  of  pity  for  her, 
and  understanding  of  her  trouble. 

Hush,  mother  i  hush  ! "  he  said ; 

don't  cry.  You're  weakly  after 
the  long  winter,  as  Fye  seen  you 
before " 


it 
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"No,  lad,  no,"  she  cried,  rock- 
ing herself  in  her  chair ;  "  no,  I'll 
never  be  able  for  it  again — no  more, 
no  more ! " 

Dick  never  said  a  word  of  the 
tumult  in  his  own  mind :  he  tried 
to  comfort  her,  prophesying — 
though  heaven  knows  how  much 
against  his  own  interests . — ^that  she 
would  soon  feel  stronger,  and  coaxed 
her  to  eat  and  drink,  and  at  length 
prevailed  upon  her  to  go  to  bed. 
Now  that  they  had  become  compara- 
tively rich,  she  had  the  little  room 
behind  which  had  once  been  Dick's, 
and  he  was  promoted  to  a  larger 
chamber  up-stairs.  He  sat  up  there, 
poor  fellow,  as  long  as  he  could 
keep  awake,  wondering  what  he 
must  do.  Could  it  be  that  he  was 
glad  that  his  mother  was  less  strong  f 
or  was  it  his  duty  to  lose  no  time 
further,  but  to  take  her  away  by 
easy  stages  to  the  open  air  that  was 
necessary  for  her,  and  the  fields  that 
she  loved)  Dick's  heart  contract- 
ed, and  bitter  tears  welled  up  into 
his  eyes.  But  he  felt  that  he  must 
think  of  himself  no  longer,  only  of 
her.  That  was  the  one  thing  self- 
evident,  which  required  no  reason- 
ing to  make  clear. 

The  next  day  a  letter  came  from 
Valentine  Boss,  the  first  sign  of 
his  existence  all  this  time,  which 
changed  entirely  the  current  of 
affairs. 
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What  lover  of  poetry,  whose  higher  homes  where  they  mirror 
studies  have  made  him  familiar  with  mountain  -  ash  and  rock  in  their 
the  singersof  the  elder  day,  canfail  to  deep,  still  bosoms.  But  the  climber 
find  interest  in  tracing  scenes,  char-  who  rests  awhile  by  the  lonely  tarn 
acters,  and  similes  which  have  now  knows  that  its  waters,  too,  have  a 
become  the  common  property  of  higher  fount,  and  that,  if  he  can 
poets,  to  their  often  dim  and  dis-  scale  the  overhanging  crags,  he 
tant  origin  1  The  course  of  such  shall  find  it  somewhere  bubbling 
an  explorer  is  at  times  like  his  who  up  among  the  ferns  and  heather  far 
seeks  in  a  mountainous  district  for  above  him.  Even  so,  the  heroines 
the  well-spring  of  a  river.  It  is  an  of  the  Greek  plays  were  not  the 
easy  task  to  follow  its  upward  course  dramatists'  own  invention ;  they 
to  where  the  broad  stream  issues  themselves  received  from  tradition 
from  some  fair,  large  lake;  but  the  story  which  they  shaped  so 
whence  did  that  lake  itself  derive  grandly ;  and  in  the  wanderings  of 
its  waters?  They  flow  into  it  Ulysses,  as  told  by  the  minstrels 
down  many  a  mountain  vale;  and  who  preceded  Homer,  there  was 
the  largest  brooks  are  themselves  probably  a  place  for  the  bright- 
the  outlets  of  smaller  lakes  which  haired  Calypso  in  her  cedar-scented 
lie  far  up  on  the  bosoms  of  the  sur-  cavern.  Yet  could  we  summon 
rounding  hills.  In  like  manner,  those  early  bards  before  us,  and 
we  may  trace  with  little  trouble  the  listen  to  their  artless  strain,  should 
tale  of  some  wronged  and  deserted  we  think  less  of  Homer  than  we  do 
Mariana  of  modern  times  to  its  true  now )  In  like  manner,  is  Yiigil 
origin  in  the  story  of  the  hapless  other  than  a  great  poet  because  he 
Queen  of  Carthage ;  but  when  we  owes  debts,  even  in  one  of  the  two 
come  to  inquire  whence  Virgil  him-  finest  books  of  the  iSneid,  to  his 
self  derived  the  notion  of  his  Dido's  gifted  predecessors  )  Is  he  not 
fortunes,  the  answer  is  more  com-  rather  (following  the  analogy  which 
plex.  We  are  commonly  referred  guided  our  choice  of  our  titie)  to  bo 
to  the  Odyssey,  where,  in  truth,  commended,  like  one  who,  having 
we  find  Calypso  detaining  Ulysses,  inherited  from  different  lines  of  an- 
and  watering  her  island-rocks  with  cestiy  several  precious  stones  (they, 
angry  tears  at  Ms  departure.  But  too,  the  gift  of  nature  to  their  first 
the  power  and  the  passion,  the  possessors,  not  the  work  of  man), 
anguish  and  the  suicide,  of  which  should  set  them  in  one  rich  neck- 
Homer  sang  not,  whence  came  they  lace,  and  enhance  their  value  many 
to  the  Mantuan  bard?  We  find  times  by  engraving  each  with  a 
hints  of  them  in  the  epic,  and  still  clear-cut  and  nobly-shaped  intaglio  ? 
more  in  the  dramatic,  Medea ;  we  It  is  otherwise,  of  course,  where  the- 
catch  glimpses  of  them  in  the  poet  adds  nothing  of  his  own  but 
'Deianeira'  of  Sophocles;  could  the  setting.  No  one  would  give 
the  lost  treasures  of  the  tragedy  the  praise  of  invention  to  Diyden 
of  'Hellas'  be  recovered  to  us,  for  his  'Palamon  and  Arcite'  (a 
farther  sources  yet  might  be  un-  version  of  the  *  Knighte's  Tale '  into* 
veiled.  So  far,  however,  we  can  modem  English),  or  to  Tennyson 
track  with  some  success  the  bright  for  his  '  Elaine '  and  '  Passing  of 
waters  of  the  lower  lake  to  those  Arthur'  (translations  from  the prose^ 
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of  tlie  '  Morte  d' Arthur '  into  yerse),  evil.  And  again,  its  Bnpematnral 
or  deny  theii  inferiority  on  the  score  horrors  aie  justified,  as  Homer's 
of  inyentive  genius*  to  Chancer;  could  not  be,  by  the  purpose  for 
and  to  that  nameless  poet  who  which  they  are  exhibited.  ■  Ulysseff 
is  known  to  us  by  the  prose  of  *  Sir  only  seeks  to  learn  his  own  fortunes 
Thomas  Mallory.'  But  the  gems,  from  the  soothsayer  Teiresias ;  the 
new-«et  by  Dryden  and  by  Tenny-  prophecy  of  Anchises  to  ^Eneas  i» 
8on,  have  delighted  himdreds  who  big  with  the  future  fates  of  Eome. 
would  never  have  searched  for  them  There,  too,  we  find  (no  doubt  a  dan- 
in  their  first  receptacles.  A  beau-  gerous  example  to  succeeding  poets) 
tiful  style,  a  musical  verse,  have  the  most  beautiful  of  references  in 
charms  for  all  lovers  of  poetry ;  an  epic  to  contemporary  events.  Of 
and,  where  the  higher  gifts  of  the  all  the  wreaths  which  have  been 
creative  imagination  are  wanting,  twined  for  an  untimely  bier,  where 
cannot  be  employed  better  than  in  is  there  one  which  equals  this  in- 
adorning  what  it  has  produced  of  troduction  of  the  early-lost  Mar- 
old.  Not  such,  however,  are  the  cellus  beside  lus  renowned  ancestor 
relations  between  Yiigil  and  Homer,  at  the  end  of  the  grand  procession 
Even  where  the  former  copies  the  of  Koman  worthies 


latter  most  closely  in  details,  he  yet    ,,  „  ,     „  .    ,  ^, 

transfuses  into  them  a  new  spirit    "  ^'^^^°  iSneas,-for  he  saw  there 

from  the  sense  which  pervades  his  By  him  a  youth  of  beauty  rare,  in  arms 

great  poem  of  the  vast  coming  for-  Bright  flashing,  yet  sad  -  browed,  with 
tones  of  Rome.     Thus,  the  main  downcast  eyes,—        ,     ,  ^  ^     , 

idea  of  his  sixth  book  is  unques-  ^^^T^' 

tionably    borrowed    from    Homer.  Son,  or  late  offspring  of  his  mighty  line  ? 

The  journey  of  Mnefna  among  the  What  hnm  of  courtiers  ronnd !  how  Hke" 

dead  seems  at  first  sight  a  mere  „    in  look]  ,  ,,   ,   ^r.  ,^.  -    ^ 

reproduction  of  the  same  awful  visit  ^et  ij^midjiis^  W  bkck  ^lght  floater 

of  Ulysses.     Were  it  no  more  than  -^^jth  rising  tears  began  Anchises  then : 

this,   its  exquisite  verse,  its  mar-  'Son,  search  not  the  great  mourning  of 
vellous  matchings  of  sound   with  thy  race; 

sense,  would  suffice  to  establish  its  ^^"'^T^ir*  ^  ^^^  ^""^      '^  ^        ' 

..  ^  ...  ^    ±x.  ^ot sofier 

wnters    position    as    one    of   tne    To  stay  there.     Ye  had   thought  the 

greatest  poets  of  the  second  order.  Roman  line 

But,   on  a  closer  inspection,   two    Too  mighty,  gods !  this  gift  retained  it» 

points  of  difference  eme^.   Vi^'s  How'l^d  those  groans  the  Field  to  M«' 

descent  into  Hades  is  dignified  by  ^^^^  ^ity 

a   far  stronger  ethic   feeling  than  Shall  send  1  yea,  Tiber,  what  funereal 

Homered,  awing  the  listener's  mind  pomps 

by  its  representation  of  the  essential  ^^'^*„*^^^^^       '"^''^  ^  ^  new-raised 

and  everlasting  distinction  between  jhoa  glidest !    Never  boy  of  Ilian  race 

right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  shall  Hit  a  Latin  grandsire's  hopes  as  he  r 

*  How  entirely  Tennyson  (with  all  his  other  poetic  gifta)  is  wanting  in  this  p^reat 
endowment,  is  conclusively  proved  by  his  '  Last  Tournament.'  The  colour  of  his 
picture,  with  its  brown  autumnal  hues,  is  admirable;  but  what  a  composition  as 
regards  the  central  figure  I  Many  a  previous  idyl  has  told  of  Arthur's  greatness ;  now  ^ 
at  last  we  are  promised  a  sight  of  it.  In  all  the  pomp  of  war  the  king  rides  forth  with 
his  attendant  chivalry ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  poet  can  devise  for  him  by  way  of 
exploit, — to  look  on  while  his  druiAen  adversary  falls  off  his  horse  by  accident,  to 
watch  his  castle  fired  by  his  own  disobedient  ^oops,  and  then  quietly  ride  home 
•gain! 
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Nor  Homalns'  eartli  so  boast  of  other 

nnrsling. 
Alas  his  piety  !  alas  his  faith, 
Fit  for  an  elder  time  1  his  hand  in  war 
Unoonquered !  for^nnscathed  conld  none 

have  met 
His  sword,  whether  on  foot  he  chai^ 

the  foe, 
Or  spurred  his  foaming  courser's  flanks. 

Oh,  boy, 
So  to  be  wept !  if  fate  conld  be  annulled 
Thou  too  wert  a  Marcellus.    From  full 

hands 
Four  forth  your  lilies :  mine  be  darker 

flowen 
To  strew,  heaping  such  gifts,  (what  else  is 

left  ?) 
The  empty  honours  of  my  grandson's 
_     shade.'" 

A  gem  indeed !  And  yet,  of  all 
the  treasures  in  the  muse's  casket, 
the  most  easily  imitated  in  paste, 
the  quickest  set  in  gaudy  tinsel. 
Alas  for  the  shameless  flatteries  of 
worthless  scions  of  the  house  of 
Este  by  Aiiosto  and  by  Tasso 
which  bear  a  superficial  resemb- 
lance to  this  great  passage ;  and  for 
numberless  other  instances  of  a 
poet's  readiness 

'*  To  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  or  pride, 
With  incense  kindled  from  the  muse's 
flame  1 " 

Let  US  turn  to  a  far  nobler 
result  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
iEneid,  the  very  grandest  ever  pro- 
duced by  any  poem,  to  Dante's 
*  Divine  Comedy.'  The  great  Ital- 
ian, at  whose  mighty  voice  "  dead 
poesy  rose"  from  her  grave  fSairer 
and  more  vigorous  than  before,  sedu- 
lously represents  the  first  part  of 
his  magnificent  work  as  the  ofishoot 
of  the  descent  of  i£neas  into  Hades, 
while  his  references  to  the  i£neid 
are  frequent  in  its  two  other  divi- 
sions. He  has  expressively  marked 
his  obligations  to  Viigil,  by  repre- 
senting him  as  the  guide  whose 
steps  he  follows  through  the  nether 
glooms;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
striking  description,  or  even  line, 
in  Virgil's  sixth  book  of  which  we 
do  not  find  the  counterpart,  or  the 
expansion,  in  the  '  Divine  Comedy.' 


But  everything  there  is  new,  stamped 
by  the  presence  of  a  greater  ge- 
nius, animated  by  a  diviner  fire — a 
fire  kindled  from  that  altar  in  the 
heavens  from  which  the  pagan  poet 
could  light  no  torch;  the  oldest 
materials-— the  shapes  of  an  outworn 
mythology — ^are  combined  into  new 
forms  and  endowed  with  a  new  life; 
so  that  Dante,  the  frankest  among 
poets  in  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions* to  the  past,  stands  forth  as 
the  most  original  of  writers :  in  a 
word,  by  a  miracle  not  to  be  paral- 
leled among  the  achievements  of 
art,  the  precious  antique  gem  be- 
queathed to  modem  times  by  Homer 
and  by  Virgil,  has  received  from 
their  great  successor's  hand  a  new 
intaglio,  which  can  be  scanned  and 
admired  without  interfering  with 
our  delight  in  its  earlier  engraving 
—  a  mystic  and  spiritual  emblem 
which  has  brought  forth  a  latent 
brightness,  never  seen  before,  from 
the  stone  which,  through  it,  is  now 
hallowed  and  honoured  like  that 
which  of  old  glittered  in  the  centre 
of  the  high  priest's  breastplate* 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
greatest  but  best-known  instance  of 
a  transmitted  poetic  glory,  let  ua 
survey  for  a  moment  one  of  the  re- 
sults inEnglish  poetry  of  the  journey 
of  Ulysses  to  the  Cimmerian  regions. 
What  fruit  it  has  borne  in  Milton's 
pages  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves;  butweshall 
scarcely  err  in  supposing  that  they 
are  not  so  fieuniliar  with  its  effect 
on  Spenser.  The  second  book  of 
'  The  Faery  Queen '  derives  its  name 
from  the  virtue  of  Temperance. 
Taking  that  quality  in  its  largest 
sense,  Spenser,  in  its  seventh  canto, 
conducts  his  hero,  Sir  Guyon,  into 
the  cave  of  Mammon,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
himself  temperate  as  to  the  love  of 
gold  as  well  as  the  love  of  pleasure, 
and  of  seeing  through  and  despising 
all  the  snares  of  covetousness.     The 
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irsy  into  Mammon'B  secret  treasnie- 
boofles  leadB  men  (by  a  fine  allegoiy) 
close  past  the  gates  of  helL  The 
eompanj  vhich  suiroonds  those 
gates  recalls  Virgil's— 

"Malamentu 
CSttodia;     mortifenunqae     adrerso    in 

linune  BeUmn 
FBRiqne  Enmonidnm  thalami,  et   Difl- 

oordia  demons, 
Tiperomn  crinem  vittis  innexa  craentis  ;*' 

for  Spenser  tells  ns  that — 

**  By  that  Way's  side  there  sat  infernal 

Fain, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tunnltnons 

Strife, 
Th«  one  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain, 
Ihe  other  brandishM  a  bloody  knife, 
And  both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  both 

did  thrttiten  life. 

XXIL 

On  th'  other  side,  in  one  consort  there 

mte 
Crad  Beyenge,  and  rancorous  Despite, 
Did^al  Trwson  and  heart-burning 

Hate: 
Bat  ^piawing  Jealousy,  out  of  their  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite ; 
▲nd  trembling  Fear  still  to  and  fro  did 

And  found  no  place  where  safe   he 

throud  hhn  might ; 
Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie. 
And  Shame  nis  ugly  face  did  hide  from 

living  eye. 

XZIIL 

And  over  them  sad  Horror,  with  grim 

hue^ 
Did  always  soar,  beating  his  iron  wings ; 
And  after  him  owls  and  night -ravens 

flew, 
Hie  hateful  messengersof  heavy  things. " 

Bnt  Spenser  has  altered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  "  ultrices  Curaa  "  and 
'^ consangninens  Leti  Sopor''  of  the 
elder  poet  to  suit  his  own  allegoiy, 
placing  the  former  (embodied  as 
one,  not  many)  as  the  appropriate 
warier  of  the  door  of  Flutns  instead 
of  Pinto.  Mammon  leads  Guyon  past 
the  first  dread  shapes,  and  then — 

.    "At  last  him   to   a  little   door  he 
brought. 


That  to  the  Gate  of  Hell,  which  gapM 

wide, 
Was  next  a4Joining,  ne  them  parted 

ought: 
Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  little 

stride 
That  did  the  House  of  Riches  from  Hell- 

Mouth  divide. 

XXV. 

Before   the   door  sat  self-consuming 
Care ; 

Day  and  night  keeping  wary  watch  and 
ward. 

For  fear  lest  Force  and  Fraud  should 
unaware 

Break  in  and  spoil  the  treasure  there  in 
guard. 

Ne  would  he  suffer  Sleep  once  thither- 
ward 

Approach,  albe  his  drowsy  den  were 
next; 

For  next  to  Death  is  Sleep  to  be  com- 
pared. 

Therefore  his  House  is  unto  his  an* 
next: 
Here  Sleep,  there  Riches,  and  Hell-Gate 
them  both  betwixt." 

They  enter,  and  find  themselves 
in  vast  caTe^s  hewn  out  of  gold, 
full  of  chests  and  coffers  holding 
the  wrought  metal ;  which,  further 
on  in  its  earlier  stage,  busy  fiends 
are  preparing  to  add  to  the  store 
by  purifying  firom  dross  in  large 
furnaces.  But  the  golden  floor  is 
strewn  with  dead  men's  bones,  the 
bright  roof  dimmed  and  OTorhung 
with  spider's  webs;  a  grisly  fiend 
walks  behind  the  knight,  ready  to 
seize  him  if  he  is  tempted  by  any 
of  Mammon's  glittering  baits ;  and 
amid  those  boundless  stores  of 
wealth  all  is  darkness,  uncertainty, 
and  danger ;  for,  as  to  .tineas  and 
the  Sibyl, 

"  View  of  cheerful  day 
Did  never  in  that  house  itself  display ; 
But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  lighL 
Such  as  a  lamp  whose  life  doth  Sade 

away, 
Or  as  the  moon,*  dothM  with  cloudy 
night, 
Doth  shew  to  him  that  walks  in  fear  and 
sad  affright" 


*  "  Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  sUvis,  ubi  coelum  condidit  umbrft 
Juppiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem.*' 
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Guyon  resists  the  deadly  attrac- 
tions of  the  hoarded  gold :  he  is 
likewise  proof  against  the  subtler 
charms  of  ambition,  personified  as 

"  A  woman  prorgeous  gay, 
And  richly  clad  in  robes  of  royalty ;" 

of  whom  Spenser,  with  a  yet  more 
skilful  use  of  alliteration,  says — 

"  Her  face  right  wondrous  fair  did  seem 

to  be, 
That   her   broad   beauty's   beam   great 

brightness  threw 
Thro'  the  dim  shade,  that  all  men  might 

it  see." 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mammon, 
who  offers  her  in  marriage  to  Sir 
Guyon,  and,  on  his  refusal,  alleging 
his  "troth  yplight"  to  "other 
lady,"  leads  him  to  the  "  Garden 
of  Proserpina,"  to  tempt  him  with 
some  of  the  golden  apples  which 
have  wrought  so  much  strife  on 
earth.  But  the  tree  on  which  they 
grow  stretches  its  branches  far  in- 
deed, for  they  dip  into  the  black 
river  Cocytus;  and  the  sight  of 
souls  tormented  therein  would  have 
moved  one  even  less  prudent  than 
Spense/s  hero  to  reject  them.  The 
two  selected  out  of  many  for  detailed 
description,  just  before  Guyon's  vic- 
torious return  to  upper  air,  are 
Tantalus  and  Pontius  Pilate.  By 
the  former  of  these  Spenser  binds 
his  view  of  the  infernal  regions  to 
Homer^s,  of  whose  only  three  cri- 
minals the  Phrygian  king  occupies 
the  central  place,  and  whose  de- 
scription of  the  torments  of  Tan- 
talus, cast  by  Mr  Worsley  into  two 
of  his  beautiful  Spenserian  stanzas, 
may  throw  light  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  of  Spenser^s  own  four.  But 
the  image  of  the  Soman  governor 
is  a  grand  and  origiaal  conception, 
though  possibly  influenced  by  some 
of  Dante's  pictures  of  punishment, 
and  must  be  received  as  a  successful 
effort  of  Spenser^s  to  supply  an 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  great 
ItaHan  at  which  men  have  often 


wondered,  and  which  no  man,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  satisfactorily 
explained.  These  are  Spenser's 
powerful  stanzas : — 

LXI. 

"  He  looked  a  little  farther,  and  espied 
Another  vrretch,   whose  carcase  deep 

was  drent 
Within  the  river,  which  the  same  did 

hide ; 
But  both  his  hands,  most  filthy  fecu* 

lent, 
Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent. 
And  fained  to  wash  themselves  inces- 

santljr ; 
Yet  nothing  cleaner  were  for  such  in- 
tent, 
But  rather  fonler  seemM  to  the  eye, 
So  lost  his  labour  vain  and  idle  induatiy. 

LXI  I. 

The  knight,  him  calling,  ask^  who  he 

was. 
Who  lifting  up  his  head  him  answered 

thus, 
'  I  Pilate  am,  the  falsest  judge,  alas  ! 
And  most  uniost,  that  by  unrighteous 
And  wicked  aoom  to  Jews  dispiteous. 
Delivered  up  the  Lord  of  Life  to  die, 
And  did  acquit  a  murderer  felonous ; 
The  whiles  my  hands  I  washed   in 

parity. 
The  whiles  my  soul  was  soiled  with  fool 

iniquity.*" 

Nor  is  Spenser  indehted  to  Yirgil 
only  in  the  second  division  of  his 
beautiful  poem.  Its  third  part  (the 
Book  of  Chastity)  owes  much  more 
to  the  Mantuan  bard,  since  its  most 
pleasing  character,  that  of  Brito- 
mart,  is  evidently  derived  from  his 
Camilla.  Of  the  great  Italian  copies 
of  that  enchantingmodel,  by  Boiardo, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  it  is  the  first 
heroine  of  the  two  former,  Brada- 
mante,  not  their  second,  Marphisa 
(still  less  the  Clorinda  of  the  'Jeru- 
salem Delivered '),  whom  Spenser's 
sweet  British  princess  recalls  to  us. 
Her  pure  and  feminine  dignity^ 
combined  with  her  faithful  devotion 
to  the  yet  unseen  Arthegal,  lift  the 
character  of  Britomart  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  romance  than  that  in  which 
her  Italian  prototype  abides;  but^ 
like  the  haughty  Amazons  of  the  two 
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'Orlandos/hercareer  is  too  successful 
to  evoke  the  pathetic  inteiest  aroused 
in  the  reader's  mind  b j  the  death  of 
the  Yolscian  maid.  Combined  by 
Yiigil,  in  aU  probability,  from  the 
old  traditions  of  Italy,  blended  with 
txaits  from  that  death  of  Penthesilea 
of  which  a  lost  Cyclic  poet  sang,  the 
Camilla  strikes  every  reader  as  one 
of  the  most  touching  episodes  of  the 
.£neid.  We  afterwards  see  the  jewel 
which  there  first  flashed  upon  us 
sparkle  under  later  poets'  touch, 
with  £ur  different  surroundings,  amid 
the  chiTabry  of  ''Charlemain  and 
all  his  peerage,"  and  that  yet  nobler 
knightly  company  concerning  whom 
Sidney  listened  while  Spenser  sang. 
But  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Tasso  that 
the  gem  shines  with  its  purest  lustre, 
emitting  an  unearthly  light  on  the 
pale  white  brow  whereon  the  bap- 
tismal waters  glisten,  as  Glorinda 
— ^her  life-blood  ebbing  from  the 
wound  made  by  her  hapless  lover's 
nnwitting  hand — resigns  her  new- 
bom  sold  to  its  Creator  and  Sancti- 
fier,  and,  signing  Tancred's  pardon, 
sinks  into  her  death-sleep.*  Herein 
one  small  instance  the  Christian  faith 
has  enabled  Tasso,  though  of  inferior 
genius,  to  outdo  Virgil  as  decidedly 
as  Dante  has  done,  in  part  by  the 
same  means,  on  a  far  larger  scale. 

Our  next  example  will  illustrate 
literally  the  "progress  of  Poesy" 
from  Hellas  to  Italy  and  from  Italy 
to  England;  and,  requiring  for  its 
dear  setting  forth  the  investigation 
of  authors  less  widely  read  than 
Virgil  is,  may  haply  detain  us  some- 
what longer  than  the  foregoing.  We 
would  ask  our  readers  to  accompany 
us  on  a  perilous  voyage  to  the  Hall 
of  Ciroe  and  to  the  Gardens  of  Ar- 
mida*  May  we  go  and  return  un- 
scathed, protected  by  the  appro- 
priate talisman! 

To  begin  then,  as  we  ought,  with 
the  father  of  poetry,  we  find  scat- 


tered up  and  down  in  the  Odyssey 
most  of  the  traits  which  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  Spenser  have  afterwards 
combined  into  their  pictures  of  a 
knight  and  his  enchantress :  the 
idea  of  a  brave  man  detained  from 
active  service  by  one  supernatural 
being,  and  liberated  through  the 
intervention  of  another,  in  Ulysses 
long  kept  hid  by  Calypso,  and 
released  by  her  at  the  command 
of  Hermes;  again,  the  story  of  a 
powerful  sorceress,  whose  spells  turn 
men  into  beasts,  frustrated  by  a 
mightier  counter-charm,  and  con- 
strained to  restore  her  victims  to 
their  natural  shapes,  in  the  victory 
won  by  Ulysses  over  Circe  through 
the  heaven-sent  herb  Moly ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  Sirens  and  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  blended  by  Spenser 
with  the  tale  of  Circe  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  lesson.  The  things  of 
which  Homer  gives  only  hints  for 
his  successors  to  amplify,  are,  as  we 
might  expect,  the  personal  charms 
of  his  enchantresses  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  garden-bowers  in  which 
they  dwelL  On  them  he  is  even 
less  diffuse  than  in  his  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  orchards  of  Eling  Alcin- 
ous,  which  we  quote  from  Worsley's 
charming  translation,  thatour readers 
may  mentally  contrast  it  with  the 
elaborate  enumerations  of  later 
times: — 

''There  in  fall  prime  the  orchard  trees 

grow  tidl, 
Sweet  fig,  pomegrftnate,  apple  fruited 

fiiir, 
Pear  and  the  healthful  olive.    Each  and 

all 
Both  summer  droughts  and  chills  of 

winter  spare ; 
All  the  year  round  they  flourish.   Some 

the  air 
Of  Zephyr  warms  to  life,  some  doth 

mature. 
Apple  irrows  old  on  apple,  pear  on  pear, 
Fig  foUows  fig,  vintage  doth  vintage 

lure; 
Thus  the  rich  revolution  doth  for  aye  en- 
dure. 


•  i< 


Fassa  la  bella  donna  e  par  che  doima." 


so 
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zvin. 

With  well-sonned  floor   for  drying, 

there  is  seen 
The  yineyard.    Here  the  grapes  they 

cull,  there  tread.  . 
Here  falls  the  blossom  from  the  dus- 
ters green. 
There  the  first  blnshings  by  the  stm  are 

shed. 
Last,  flowers  for  ever  fadeless— bed  by 

bed; 
Two  streams:  one  waters  the  whole 

garden  fair ; 
One  through  the  courtyard,  near  the 

house  IS  led ; 
Whereto  with  pitchers  all  the  folk  re- 

pair. 
All  these  the  god-sent  gifts  to  King  Alci- 


nous  were. 


»> 


— Book  viL 


Here  the  flowers  only  receive  one 
line^  and  in  the  two  books  which 
are  our  more  especial  concern,  they 
are  only  once  mentioned.  Homer 
tells  us  of  Circe's  gold  and  silver 
plate,  her  purple  and  fine  linen,  of 
her 

"Silrer-studded  chair, 

Bioh,  dsedal,  covered  with  a  crimson 
pall;" 

but  of  her  bower  of  bliss  he  says 
nothing.  Calypso's  is  a  vine-dad 
cave,  embosomed  in  trees,  which 
extorts  the  admiration  of  even 
Hermes  himself;  but  it  is  despatched 
by  Homer  in  comparatively  few 
words: — 

^  There  dwelt  the  fair-haired  nymph, 
and  her  he  found 

Within.  Briffht  flames  that  on  the 
hearth  did  play. 

Fragrance  of  burning  cedar  breathed 
around 

And  fume  of  incense  wafted  every  way. 

There  her  melodious  voice  the  live- 
long day, 

Timinff  the  golden  shuttle,  rose  and 

And  roxmd  the  cave  a  leafy  wood  there 

lay 
Where  sreen  trees  waved  o*er  many  a 
shady  dell. 
Alder  and  poplar  black  and  cypress  sweet 
of  smell. 


Thither  the  long-winged  birds  retired 

to  sleep. 
Falcon  and  owl  and  sea-crow  loud  of 

ton|^e. 
Who  plies  her  business  in  the  watery 

deep; 
And  round  the  hollow  cave  her  tendrils 

flung 
A  healthy  vine,  with  purpling  clusters 

hung; 
And  fountains  four,  in  even  order  set^ 
Near  one  another,  from  the  stone  out 

sprung, 
Streaming  four   ways   their  crystal- 

showery  jet 
Through   meads   of    parsley   soft    and 

Dreathing  violet."       — Book  v. 

Calypso's  beauty  is  left  to  be  con- 
jectured &om  the  epithet  in  the 
first  of  these  two  stanzas,  and  from 
the  unwilling  confession  of  Ulysses ; 

"  Well  may  Penelope  in  form  and  brow   . 
And  stature  seem  inferior  far  to  thee^ 
For  she  is  mortal  and  immortal  thou ;  '* 

— ^while  Circe  stands  at  the  "  bright 
gates  of  her  mansion  marble-walled,'* 
a  ''  dread  goddess,  gleaming-haired,'* 
to  be  painted  by  each  reader  for 
himself,  as  to  colour  and  features. 
Far  more  distinct  is  Spenser^s  por- 
trait of  Acrasia,  the  Circe  of  the 
'Faery  Queen ;'  and  yet  she  is  a  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  form  in  his 
long  gallery  of  beauties, — ^needed 
by  him  as  she  is  for  one  canto 
only.  He  depicts  to  us  her  ala- 
baster skin,  and  also  most  poetical- 
ly how — 

**  Her  fair  eyes  sweet  smiling  in 
delight, 
MoistenM    their    fiery  beams,    with 

which  she  thrilled 
Fnul  hearts,  yet  quench^  not ;  like 
starry  lights 
Which  sparkling  on  the  silent  waves  does 
seem  more  bright."  * 

Ariosto  is  much  more  minute  still; 
and  gives  us  a  complete  inventory 
of  the  diarms  of  his  Alcina,  which 


Tasso'f 


"  Qaal  ngglo  in  onda,  le  aeintina  on  riso, 
K^  umdi  occhi  tmnnlo  e  iMcivo.** 


—from  which  Spenser  copied  this,  is  here  far  surpassed. 
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<<saipassed  those  of  her  ladies  as 
does  the  son  the  stars."  He  begins 
with  her  gracefdl  form,  her  long 
fiiir  hair  ''as  gold  resplendent/' 
and  the  roses  and  lilies  of  her 
cheeks.  Then  we  haye  her  **  glad 
forehead  "  of  smooth  ivoiy  and  the 
finelj-pencilled  black  eyebrows,  be- 
neath whose  aiches  two  black  eyes 
(or  rather  suns)  prove  lurking-places 
whence  Love,  who  oyer  gambols 
round  them,  shoots  at  the  unwary. 
And  then,  with  an  attention  as  to 
details  seldom  shown  by  moie  re- 
cent poets,  Ariosto  points  out  to  us 
the  nose  in  its  due  central  position, 
so  shaped  that  even  "envy  could 
suggest  no  improvement  on  it,"  be- 
fore he  goes  on  to  the  vermilion 
lips  that  parted  with  such  an  en- 
chanting smile,  and  to  the  double 
row  of  choice  pearls  which  they 
enclose.  It  is  mortifying,  after  we 
have  wasted  a  good  dealof  admiration 
on  such  a  bewitching  person,  to  be 
assured  (as  we  are  before  the  canto's 
close)  that  all  this  beauty  was  only 
the  work  of  enchantment;  and  that 
a  strong  coimter  -  charm  revealed 
Alcina  to  its  possessor  as  the  oldest 
and  ugliest  woman  in  the  world :  a 
ahrivdled,  wrinkled,  diminutive,  and 
disreputable  feury,  without  a  single 
tooth  in  her  head. 

Perhaps  this  disclosure  (made  in 
the  interests  of  truth)  is  as  indis- 
creet onourpartasitison  Ariosto's. 
We  should  scarcely  have  risked  it 
if  we  had  not  had  the  genuine  and 
indisputable  beauty  of  Tasso's  Ar- 
mida  to  Ml  back  on.  How  well  he 
paints  her  when  she  appears  in 
Grodfiey's  camp  as  a  distressed  prin- 
cess needing  succour ;  but  in  truth 
devising  how  to  draw  away  after 
her  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  Cru- 
saders and  shut  them  up  in  her  cas- 
tle's dungeon,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
deprive  tiie  Cross  of  its  champions 
in  the  hour  of  need ! 

"Not  A1SO6,  nay,  not  Cypms,  could 


Or  Delos,  such  a  ro1)6,  «ach  beauty 

rare! 
Kow  through  her  white  veil  shine  her 

locks  of  gold. 
Now  flash  uncovered  making  bright 

the  air. 
So,  when  the   sky  stows  clear  now 

shines  through  fold 
Of  some  white  cloud  the  sun,  anon 

more  fair 
Forth  iasoing  from  that  clond  he  darts 


eachra' 


d, 


Clearer  around,  and  makes  a  double  day. 


Her   loosened  hair   the   breeze    has 

curled  again. 
Which  nature  bade  in  curling  waves  to 

flow. 
Her  eyes  seem  nusers  and  each  glance 

restrain 
Lest  men  Love's  treasore   and  their 

own  should  know. 
Tender-hued  roses  are  'mid  iTories  fain 
In  that  £ur  &ce  scattered  and  mixed  to 

blow : 
But   on  those  lips  that  Love's  own 

breath  has  puted, 
Eeddens   the    rose   alone    and    single- 
hearted."  — G.  L.,  c.  v. 

Of  the  island-homes  of  these  en- 
chantresses, Ariosto's  description  is 
the  least  attractive.  It  comprises 
a  golden  wall,  a  bridge  adorned  with 
emeralds  and  sapphires,  and  a  mag- 
nificent palace  nevertheless;  and 
the  park-like  ground  on  which 
Eoger  alights  from  the  Hippogryph 
which  bore  him  to  its  remote  coast, 
is  at  least  well  furnished  with  game, 
which  supplies  him  with  one  of  his 
most  innocent  diversions  during  his 
sojourn  there.  When  he  first  de- 
scends from  his  strange  courser  he 
b^olds  *'  delicious  hills,  dear  water, 
and  soft  meads." 

xvm. 

« There    groves  delightsome   of  sweet 

laurel  bowers. 
Of  palm-trees'  and  of  pleasant  myrtles' 

shade ; 
Cedars  and  orange-trees,  whose  fruits  and 

flowers — 
Wreaths  diverse-shaped,  but  each  one 

lovely  made. 
Gave  shelter  sure  in  summer's  hottest 

hours 
To  pilgrim  'neath  their  thick-pleached 

Dranches  laid ; 
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And  'mid  those  boughs,  secure  that  none 

assail 
Her  flight,  moved,  singing   sweet,  the 

niimtininle. 


XIX. 


'Mid  the  red  roses  and  the  lilies  white. 
By  mild  airs  ever  with  fresh  life  pos- 


The  hares  and  conies  sport  which  none 

affright ; 
And  stags  erect  their  proud  and  antlered 

crest 
Dreading  no  hunter's  snares  or  murderous 

might, 
Then  crop  the  grass  and  chew  their  cud 

at  rest : 
There,  too,  swift  roes  and  nimble  wild- 

g^ts  bound, 
Thoee  many  tenants  of  that  sylvan  ground. 


XXI. 

And  near  beside,  where  rose  a  fount  to 
view, 

The  which  to  girdle  palms  and  cedars 
stand, 

His  shield  he  laid  down,  from  his  fore- 
head drew 

His  helmet,  and  ungauntleted  each  hand : 

Now  to  the  mount,  now  to  the  sea's  dark 
blue 

He  turned  his  face,  by  cool  fresh  breezes 
fanned. 

Which  with  glad  murmurs  the  high  sum- 
mits stir. 

To  trembling  motion  of  the  beech  and 
fir." 

Here,  as  on  Calypso's  island,  the 
trees  preponderate  over  the  flowers, 
only  they  belong  to  a  more  southern 
clime,  and  are  richer  and  gayer  than 
hers.  Directly  after,  the  reminis- 
cences of  Homer  change  to*  Circe, 
and  Boger  receives  a  warning  of 
Alcina's  guile  from  a  luckless  knight, 
whom  she  (going  a  step  beyond  her 
prototype)  has  changed  into  a  myrtle- 
tree.*  Others  of  her  victims  bear 
the  shapes  of  rocks  and  fountains, 
but  most  of  strange  and  monstrous 
heasts.  Boger,  thus  forewarned, 
prepares  to  ride  past  the  wicked 
fairy's  gates,  and  does  valiant  battle 
to  tiie  rabble  rout  of  monsters  which 
assail  his  course;  but  he  is  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of 


two  fietir  damsels,  who  lead  him 
through  a  gateway  (of  which  the 
architrave,  covered  with  the  rarest 
gems  of  the  East,  rests  on  four  large 
columns,  each  an  entire  diamond) 
to  the  presence  of  their  mistress. 
The  sight  of  those  fictitious  charms, 
which  we  chronicled  before,  at  once 
subdues  the  knight's  resolution. 
"  In  Alcina's  every  word,  smile, 
song,  or  even  step,  there  lurked  a 
snare,"  says  Ariosto;  "no  marvel 
that  Boger  was  taken  by  them." 
So  far  from  profiting  was  he  by  the 
myrtle's  warnings,  that  he  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  the  transformation 
a  just  punishment;  and  as  to  pos- 
sible risk  to  himself,  he  felt  a  strong 
conviction — 

"  That  never  treason  or  injurious  guile 
Could  live  and  plot  along  with  such  a 
smile." 

EUs  instant  forgetfulness  of  Brada- 
mante  —  "That  beauteous  woman 
whom  he  loved  so  weir' — ^is  as- 
cribed by  the  poet  to  Alcina's  spells, 
which  are  not  broken  till  the 
wronged  lady  sends  to  her  recreant 
knight,  by  the  hand  of  the  good 
fairy  Melissa,  a  ring,  which  has  the 
happy  power  of  diBpersing  all  en- 
chantments when  once  slipped  on 
the  finger.  Luckily  finding  Boger 
alone,  the  worthy  Melissa  scolds 
biTn  well,  and  then  makes  him  put  on 
the  ring.  At  once  the  knight  feels 
"  too  much  ashamed  to  look  any  one 
in  the  feuie,  and  wishes  himself  many 
feet  underground."  The  sight  of 
Alcina  as  she  really  is  soon  com- 
pletes his  cure,  and  he  takes  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  of  rid- 
ing away  from  her  court  to  that  of 
her  virtuous  sister.  Alcina  pursues 
him  with  a  fleet,  to  no  purpose,  and 
during  her  absence  Melissa  undoes 
her  spells  and  restores  her  victims 
to  their  true  forms. 

It  is  thus  that  Arioato,  according 
to  his  manner,  gives  a  semi-bur- 


*  An  idea  derived  through  Dante  from  YirgiL — Inf.  xiiL ;  M.  lib.  iii. 
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leaqae  treatment  to  the  legend  told 
by  Homer  with  such  grave  simpli- 
citj.  His  sorceress  is  viler  than 
Ciioe ;  and  Roger,  duped  by  her  arts, 
and  delivered  from  them,  as  it  were, 
in  his  own  despite,  offers  a  contrast 
to  the  commanding  position  held  all 
along  by  Ulysses,  who  compels  the 
restitution  to  their  pristine  shape  of 
his  comrades,  and  from  first  to  last 
makes  his  own  terms  with  the  en- 
ebantres& 

Spenser,  on  the  other  hand,  deals 
with  the  subject  seriously  through- 
out— neither  with  the  Italian's  in- 
difference to,  nor  the  Greek's  child- 
like unconsciousness  of,  eviL  He 
scorns  to  degrade  a  Eed-Cross  knight 
or  a  Sir  Arthegal  by  making  him 
fall  into  Acrasia's  snares :  her  victim 
is  an  unconsidered  youth,  and  Sir 
Guyon  treads  the  bower  of  bliss 
only  to  rescue  him  from  the  toils 
which  surround  him.  Attended  by 
a  grave  Palmer  he  sets  sail  for 
Acrasia's  island,  steering  a  safe 
course  betwix^  Chary  bdis,  the  Gulf 
of  Greediness  or  Avarice,  and  Scylla, 
the  Rock  of  Yile  Reproach,  which 
awaits  the  Prodigal.  Here  we  find 
ourselves  at  once  on  the  old  familiar 
track  of  the  wise  Ulysses,  the  order 
alone  being  changed  in  which  the 
Tarious  objects  are  presented  to  us. 
But  those  well-known  shapes  have 
now  another  meaning:  they  have 
grown  nebulous,  allegoric  forms;  the 
perils  which  they  set  before  us  are 
temporal  no  more,  but  spiritual 

Shortly  after,  the  Sirens'  song 
breaks  on  our  ears,  inviting  to  the 
sloth  which  kills  all  the  divine  in 
man.  Those  mermaids  dwell,  ac- 
cording to  Spenser,  in  ^'  a  still  and 
calmy  bay,"  between  a  hoary  hill 
and  a  h4;h-towered  rock.  Their 
melody  is  as  sweet  as  it  was  when 
Ulysses  signed  to  his  seamen  to  stay 
their  rowing  at  its  bidding;  the 
words  which  accompany  it  as  in- 
considerable : — 

VOL.  OZVL— -KO.  DOOV. 


ZXXII. 

''  So  now  to  GayoDy  as  he  passM  by. 
Their  pleasant  tunes  they  sweetly  wb 

applied — 
'0  thou  fair  son  of  gentle  Faery, 
That  art  in  mighty  arms  most  magni* 

fied 
Above  all  knights  that  ever  battle  tried, 
0  torn  thy  rodder  hitherward  awhile  I 
Here  may  thy  storm-beat  vessel  safely 

ride ; 
This  is  the  port  of  rest  firom  troublous 

toil. 
The  world's  sweet  inn  from  pain  and 
wearisome  tarmoiL' 

XXXIII. 

With  that  the  rolling  sea  resounding 

soft, 
In  his  big  bass  them  fitly  answer^  ; 
And  on  the  rock  the  waves  breaking 

aloft, 
A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measarM ; 
The    whiles     sweet    Zephyrus    loud 

whistelM 
His  treble,  a  strange  kind  of  harmony 
Which. Guyon's  senses  softly  tickelkC  \ 
That  be  the  boatman  bade  row  easily, 
And  let  him  hear  some  part  of  their  rare 
melody." 

The  Palmer,  however,  promptly 
''discounsels"  from  such  vanity; 
and  the  boat  glides  on,  through 
fogs  of  Cimmerian  gloom  and  flocks 
of  "all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 
and  fatal  birds,"  to  the  island-shore. 
Passing  through  the  beasts,  which 
assail  them  on  landing  but  crouch 
before  the  Palmer's  stalf,  they  enter 
the  "  bower  of  bliss  "  by  an  ivory 
gate  carved  with  Jason's  story. 

L. 

"Thus   being    entered    they   behold 

around 
A  large  and  spacious  plain  on  every 

side, 
StrowM  with  pleasance,    whose   &ir 

grassy  ground 
Mantled  wim  green  and  goodly  beauti- 
fied 
With  all  the    ornaments   of   Flora's 

pride. 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  half  in 

scorn 
Of  ni£»Ard  Nature,  like  a  pompous 

b™e 
Did  deck  her  and  too  lavishly  adorn, 
When  forth  from  virgin  bower  she  comes 
in  th'  early  mom. 

0 
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Tliereto  the  heaveiiB  always  iovial, 
Looked  on  them  loYely  atOl  in  stead- 

&8t  state, 
Ne  Boffered  stonn  nor  frost  on  them 

to  fall. 
Their  tender  bnds  or  leares  to  yioUte, 
Nor  seorohing  heat  nor  cold  intem- 
perate 
T*  afflict  the  creatorss  which  therein 

did  dwell ; 
But  the  mild  air  with  season  moderate. 
Gentle  attempered  and  disposed  so  well. 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit 
and  wholesome  smell. 

LII. 

More  sweet  and  wholesome  than  the 

pleasant  hill 
Of  Bnodope,  on  which  the  nymph  that 

bore 
A  giant  babe  herself  for  grief  did  kill ; 
Or  the  Thessalian  Tempe,  where  of  yore 
Fair  Daphne  Phoebus'  heart  with  lore 

did  gore; 
Or  Ida,  where  the  ifods  loved  to  repair 
Whenever  they  their  heavenly  bowers- 

f orlore ; 
Or  sweet  Pamasse,  the  haonts  of  Moses 

£ur. 
Or  Eden,  if  that  onght  with  Eden  mote 
compare." 

This  last  stanza  is  a  good  example 
of  the  way  in  which  Spenser  habita- 
ally  nses  classic  and  sacred  illustra- 
tions mixed.  But  at  this  point  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  poem  is 
changing.  Fast  as  in  the  middle 
of  Gk)eti^e'a  Helena,  we  .pass  fix>m 
the  classic  to  the  romantic,  and 
breathe  already  in  the  fifby-first 
stanza  the  air  of  the  gardens  of 
Aimida.  We  are  brought  back  to 
the  Odyssey  at  the  close  of  the 
canto ;  but  tni  then — after  a  porch 
of  Spenser^s  own  invention,  yine-trel- 
liaed  with  grapes, 

'*  Some  deep  empnrnled  as  the  hyacinth. 
Some  as  the  ruby  laughing  sweetly  red. 
Some  like  fair  emeraudes,  not  yet  well 
lipenM  "— 

he  contents  himself  with  abridging, 
and  sometimes  actually  translating, 
Tasso.  The  stanzas  marked  with 
asterisks   are   versions,    and  very 


beautiful  and  successful  versions,  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  poets 
to  translate;  a  difficulty  owing  to 
that  love  of  antithesis  and  conceit 
which  was  Tasso's  besetting  sin. 

LVIXl. 

"  There  the  most  dainly  paradise  on 

sround 
Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, 
In   whidi   all    pleasures  plenteonsly 

abound. 
And  none  does  other^s  happiness  envy ; 
*  The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  npshoot- 

inghigh. 
The  dales   for   shade,  the   lulla   for 

breathing  space, 
The  trembUng  groves,  the  crystal  run- 
ning by ; 
And  that  which  aU  fair  works  doth 

most  aggrace. 
The  art  which  all  that  wrought,  appear^ 

in  no  place. 


Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious 
sound. 

Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear. 

Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living 
ground. 

Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  else- 
where; 

Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did 
it  hear 
I,  To  read  what  manner  music  that  mote 
be; 

For  aU  that  pleasing  is  to  human  ear 

Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony. 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters, 
sll  agree. 


The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerfhl 

shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voite  attempered 

sweet: 
Th'  an^lical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  mstmments  divine  respondenoe 

meet; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did 

meet 
With  the  bass  murmur  of  the  water's 

fall ; 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  onto  the  wind  did 

call; 
The  gentle,  warbling  wind  low  answer^ 
to  all. 

LXXIV. 

*  The  whiles  some  one  did  chaunt  this 
lovely  lay :  * 


•  These  stanzas  are  sung  by  Tasso's  marvellously  sweet-voiced  parrot    It  is  an 
ordinary  oommonplace  of  comment  to  ascribe  their  first  origin  to  Catullus  through 
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*  Ah !  aee*  whoso  fair  thing  dost  fain 
to  see. 

In  springing  flover  the  image  of  thy 
day: 

Ah  I  see  the  viigin  rose  how  sweetly  she 

Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  mo« 
desty. 

That  fairer  seems  the  less  ye  see  her 
may; 

Lo  !  see  soon  after,  how  made  bold  and 
free 

Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  dis- 
play; 
Lo !  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and 
falls  away. 

LXXV. 

*  So  passeth  in  the  passing  of  a  day 
Of  mortal  life  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the 

flower, 
Ne  more  doth  floniish  after  first  decay 
That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed 
and  bower 


Of  many  a  lady,  many  a  pammour : 
Gather  therefore  the  rose  whilst  yet  is 

prime. 
For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride 

deflower ; 
Gather  the  rose  of  lore,  whilst  yet  in 
time. 
Whilst  loving  thou  mayst  lov^d  be  with 
equal  crime."* 

With  a  sterner  tread  than  that  of 
Ulysses,  Gnyon,  under  the  Palmex^s 
gaidance,  hashes  Uiis  alluring  song, 
and  lays  waste  this  perilous  gar- 
den of  delight.  Ere  they  depart 
with  the  captured  enchantress,  we 
read — 

"  Bat  sll  those  pleasant  bowers  and  pal- 
ace brare^ 
Guyon  broke  down  with  rigour  pitiless ; " 


Arioeto.  But  the  teiiiHtMnt  of  the  celebrated  Epithalamium  is  different,  as  will  be 
aeen  by  the  annexed  yenion  of  the  lament  (borrowed  from  it)  of  Sacripant  over  his 
fiftithleas  Angelics,  like  as  are  the  fonns  of  expression  : — 


fl« 


42. 


Ia  Tcsciiiel]*  b  limUe  alia  rasa, 
Cbe'n  belglardln  tu  la  natlva  spina, 
Kentre  aoia  e  sknum  si  riposa, 
Vh  gregge,  ni  pastor,  se  le  avvictna ; 
L'aaxa  aoave  e  I'alba  mgfadosa 
L'aeqoa,  la  terra  al  aao  fltvor  s'  inchina : 
OloTSBl  Taghi  e  donne  innamorate 
Araano  aTsne  e  sanl  e  temple  ornate. 

43. 
V a  wm  si  tosto  dal  mateno  stelo 
Bimoesa  viene  e  dal  sno  ceppo  yerde 
Che  qnanto  avea  daull  nomml  e  dal  cielo. 
Favor,  grasla,  e  beltoa,  tutto  pode. 
La  Teargltt  die  11  candor  di  che  pi&  zeio 
Che  de'  hegU  oochi  e  deUa  Tita  aver-de', 
Ptcgiar  noa  mostra ;  U  preglo  che  area  In- 

naate 
Perde  nd  oore  d'ognl  sagglo  amaateL" 

— OrL  For.,  &  L 


42. 
The  maiden  pnre  la  like  nnto  that  rose, 
The  which,  while  safe  anon  ita  native  thorn 
In  some  fiur  garden.  It  ooth  lone  repose. 
No  flock  has  cropped,  no  shepherd's  hand  has 

torn; 
Her  leaves  soft  airs  and  dewy  dawns  unclose, 
Bains  and  rich  aoll  with  vivid  hues  adorn : 
Her  loving  yoatlis  and  maids  delight  to  set 
Upon  thefr  breast,  or  twine  for  conmet 

43. 
Bat  from  her  motherstem  so  soon  ss  rent, 
Bhe  ftom  her  leafy  bower  is  riven  away; 
The  fkvoor.  grace,  and  beauty,  by  consent 
Of  men  and  heaven  hers,  no  longer  stsy. 
The  maid,  who  shows  that  porenesa  innocent 
(Which  shoold  her  fldr  eyes,  yea  her  life  out- 
weigh). 
She  prises  not— the  place  she  held  before 
In  each  wise  lover's  heart  can  hold  no  mors. 


TasBo's  stanzas  (sweeter,  bnt  far  less  wholesome  in  meaning)  are  as  follows : — 


xrv. 


CI 


Beh  mira  (egli  eant6)  spnntar  la  rosa 
Bai  verde  sao  modesta  e  vexglnella : 
Che  meao  apeita  ancora  e  messo  asooea 
Qoaato  at  mostra  men,  tanto  k  piii  bella  : 
Seco  pol  nndo  11  sen,  gi&  baldansosa, 
Btspiega :  eooo  pol  langae,  e  non  par  qoella : 
Qoeua  non  par,  che  desiata  avanti 
Fd  da  mllle  donzelle  e  mllle  amantL 


zv. 

Oosl  trapassa  al  trapasssr  d'an  slomo 
Bella  vita  mortal.il  flora  e'l  verae : 
N^  perCh^  fScoia  indletro  April  ritomo, 
81  rinflora  ella  mal,  ni  si  rf  nverde. 
Cogliam  la  rosa  In  sal  mattlno  adonio 
Bi  qaesto  dl,  che  tosto  il  seren  perde : 
Cogliam  dl  Amor  la  rosa :  amlamo  or  qoando 
Esser  si  paote  riamato  amando." 

— Oer.  Lib.,  c.  zvL 

*  The  bM^nning  of  the  next  stanza  is  likewise  modelled  on  Tasso's.    We  subjoin  a 
version  of  the  whole  stanza : — 

"  TMqne ;  e  Concorde  degli  augelli  11  ooro  He  ceased :  sad  then  the  choir  of  birds  approvfaig 

Qoaal  approvaado  U  canto  indt  riplglia,  fSo  seemed  it)  toned  their  notes  into  his  strain. 

The  doves  ledoabled  then  their  kisses  loving; 

Each  creatore  nnto  love  retomed  again ; 

The  oak-tree  hard,  the  laarel  chaste  seemed 

moving, 
With  all  the  leafy  distant-spreading  train ; 
The  very  earth  and  water  seemed  to  sigh. 
As  thoojsh  their  seals  sweet  thoughts  of  lovw 
•came  nigh. 


Baddo|naa  le  oolombe  I  bad  lorn : 
Ogni  animal  d'amar  si  riconslglia ; 
vu  die  la  dara  qaereia  e  '1  casto  alloro, 
B  totSa  la  fVondoea  ampla  famiglla ; 
FSr  che  la  terra  e  I'acqaa  e  formi  e  splrl 
BaMssimf  d'amor  sensi  e  sospiri." 
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and  the  restoration  of  the  trans- 
formed iTeasts  to  human  shapes  is 
80  told  as  to  bring  out  the  moral 
lesson  latent  in  Homer's  myth,  with 
an  added  touch  of  sarcasm  at  the 
close,  which  has  passed  with  readers 
of  the  'Faery  Queen'  into  a  pro- 
yerb.  Guyon  has  learned  from  the 
Palmer  that  the  brutes  which  beset 
his  exit,  as  they  did  his  entrance, 
were  once  men — 

'*  Now  turnM  into  figures  hideous, 
AccordiDg  to  their  minds,  like  mon- 
strous. 
'  Sad  end,*  quoth  he,  '  of  life  intemper- 
ate. 
And  mournful  meed  of  joys  delicious : 
But,  Palmer,  if  it  mote  thee  so  aggrate. 
Let  them  return^  be  unto  their  former 
state.' 

LXXXYI. 

Straightway  he  with  his  virtuous  staff 

mem  struck, 
And  straight  of  beasts  they  comely  men 

became ; 
Yet  being  men  they  did  unmanly  look, 
And  starM  ghastly,  some  for  mward 

shame, 
And  some  for  wrath  to  see  their  captive 

dame: 
But  one  above  the  rest  in  special 
That  had  an  Hog  been  late  (hight  Gryll 

by  name) 
RepiuM  greatly,  and  did  him  miscall 
That  nad  from  hoggish  form  him  brought 
to  natural. 

LXXXVIL 

Said  Guyon ;  'See  the  mind  of  beastly 

man, 
That  hath  so  soon  forvot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation  when  ne  life  befi;an. 
That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  differ- 
ence 
To  be  a  beast  and  lack  intelligence.' 
To  whom  the  Palmer  thus :  '  The  dung- 

hiUkind 
Delights  in  filth  and  foul  incontinence ; 
Let  OiyU  be  Gxyll  and  have  his  hoggish 
mmd,— 
But  let  us  henoe  depart  whilst  weather 
serves  and  wind.     * 

—Faery  Queen,  B.  XI.  c.  12. 


Tasso's  treatment  of  the  tale  of 
Circe  and  Ulysses  is  far  more  com- 
posite than  that  of  Ariosto  or  of 
Spenser.  His  Kinaldo,  lured  by  the 
spells  of  Armida  for  a  time  to  forget 
his  duty,  does  not  suggest  to  us  the 
Odyssey,  but  is  the  Achilles  of  his 
Iliad — ^the  knight  without  whose  aid 
the  magic  forest  and  mightiest  pagan 
defender  of  Jerusalem  cannot  be 
overthrown.  He  too  is  wroth  with 
Agamemnon  (Tasso's  pious  Godfrey), 
and  quits  the  crusading  host;  in- 
curring soon  after  the  enmity  of 
Armida  by  setting  free  the  captive 
warriors  whom  her  first  deception 
bound.  She  lies  in  ambush  for  him, 
and  falls  into  her  own  toils ;  then 
carries  him  away  with  her  to  the 
fortunate  islands  where  her  love  is 
for  a  season  eyeiything  to  him. 
When  Godfrey  is  warned  in  a  dream 
to  recall  Kinaldo  to  the  fight,  his 
messengers*  are  directed  where  to 
go  and  how  to  proceed  by  a  Chris- 
tian magician,  who  gives  them  the 
plan  of  Armida's  lab3rrinth,  tells 
them  how  to  rouse  Einaldo's  dor- 
mant spirit,  and  provides  a  magic 
bark  to  take  them  swiftly  to  the 
island.  Their  course  along  the 
Mediterranean  cannot  possess  the 
charm  of  the  adventurous  voyage  of 
Ulysses.  They  but  survey  the  lelics 
of  those  long-past  civilisations,  at 
whose  dawn  Homer,  in  whose  ma* 
turity  Viigily  sang.  It  is  as  they 
pass  the  ruins  of  Dido's  city  that 
the  poet  exclaims  at  the  thought 
of  so  many  fallen  grandeurs,  ''E. 
Tuom  d'esser  mortal  par  che  si 
sdegni."  Still  one  fresh  source  of 
interest  opens  alongside  of  those- 
backward  glances,  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Col- 
umbus.     But  when,  having  safely 


*  English  readers  who  wish  to  see  Ulysses  and  Circe  masquerade  in  Spanish  court 
dresses  of  the  seventeenth  century,  should  read  Mr  MacCarthy's  clever  version  of 
Calderon's  'Love  the  greatest  Enchantment.'  The  translation,  subjoined  in  the 
same  volume,  of  '  The  Sorceries  of  Sin '  (an  Auto  containing  a  spiritual  application, 
of  the  same  legend),  is  a  quaint  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Spanish  oramatist 
improved  ancient  story  to  edifying  uses. 
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passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  busy  herself  among  her  magic  spells, 

land  on  Armida's  chosen  home —  when  the  two  armed  knights  quit 

^t^      **i.      -1      f  1  V  i.i.  *v  i.      i.  their  ambush  and  make  Rinaldo,  at 

*'0r€  of  those  isles  of  dehgnt  that  rest  i«i         .  i  .      ^  xv  •     n    ^.-          i.    i 

Faroffinthebreezeleisnmin''-  *^®   BJg^*   ^^  t^eir   flashing   steel, 

start  like  a  war-horse  at  the  sound 

Homer's    Calypso    and    Circe   are  of  the  trumpet     One  of  them  holds 

outdone  by  the  wealth  of  descriptive  before  him  his  shield  of  polished 

riches  lavishly  poured  forth  by  the  metal,  and  in  its  bright  mirror  the 

poet.     The  two  messengers  climb  young  warrior  beholds  his  own  de- 

the  snow  and  ice  by  which  the  sor-  gradation,  and  blushes  at  his  eflem- 

•ceress  has  striven  to  make  the  sides  inate  attire.      A  few  well-chosen 

of   the   mountain  into  which  the  words  complete  his  cure,  and  he  at 

island  rises  inaccessible,  and  find  once  prepares  to  rejoin  the  crusad- 

a  blooming  paradise  at  the  sum-  ing  host.     Armida's  suspicions  are 

mit.      Its  guardian    dragon    and  aroused:   she  flies  at  once  to  her 

lion  are  put  to  flight  by  a  golden  mighty  spells,   but    the    mightier 

wand    intrusted     to    the     knight  counter-charm  at  work  defeats  them 

by  the   benevolent   magician;   so  all.     Then  she  leav^  her  incanta- 

is  the  whole  herd  of  savage  beasts  tions  and  trusts  to  her  suppliant 

which  they    encounter;  and    the  beauty.     It  is  here  that  the  great 

stately  palace  of  the  enchantress  dis-  difference  between  Tasso  and  his 

closes  itself  to  them  standing  beyond  predecessors   and  follower  is  most 

the  flowery  solitude  on  the  shore  of  apparent.     Circe,  Alcina,  and  Acra- 

a  lake.     The  messengers  pass  the  sia  are  mere  sorceresses ;  Armida  is 

perilous  fount  whereof  whoso  drinks  an  enchantress  whom  genuine  love 

laughs  till  he  dies  of  it,  disregard-  has  touched  and  made  a  woman, 

ing    the    song    of   the  dangerous  We  are  told  expressly  that  till  she 

Naiadswhodisport  themselves  there-  met  Einaldo  she  had  ''turned  and 

in,  and  enter  the  enchanted  garden;  overturned  Love's  kingdom  at  her 

which  they  find  in  its  labyrinthine  will,  hating  all  lovers,  loving  her- 

•enclosure  by  the  help  of  the  clue  self  alone ; "  but  that  now,  though 

which  they  received.     They  pass  its  scorned,  and  neglected,  and  aban- 

gates,   richly  sculptured  with  the  doned,  she  needs  must  follow  him 

triumphs  of  love — Hercules  with  who  flies  from  her,  ''  adorning  with 

lole,  Antony  with  Cleopatra  ;  and  her  tears  that  beauty  which  in  itself 

liaving  threaded  its  mazes  find  them-  he  seemed    to  despise."     Her  last 

^ves  amid  the  fair  landscape,  the  pleadings  with  Einaldo  possess  some 

wealth  of  ever-blooming  flowers  and  of  the  pathos,  though  they  lack  the 

€ver-ripening  fruitage,  the  delicious  dignity,  of  Dido's  with  ^neas,  from 

<x>ncert    of   sweet    sounds,  which  which  they  are  closely  copied.   But 

Spenser    has,    with    some    added  they  do  not  lead  up  to  any  such 

touches,  transferred    to    his    own  tragedy  as  Dido's,  only  to  the  for- 

pages.*    But  whereas  the  catastro-  saken  beauty's  resolution  to  revenge 

phe  of  the  English  poet  is  borrowed  herself  at  any  price  on  the  knight 

from  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  who  has  left  her  fainting  on  the 

Tasso  has  followed  Statius,  and  de-  sandy  shore ;  while  a  later  book  of 

picted  Rinaldo  as  recalled  to  his  the  '  JerusalemDeHvered'  tells  how, 

•duty  by  a  similar  expedient  to  that  after  the  fcdlure  of  her  design  of 

by    which    Ulysses    detected    the  vengeance,  Rinaldo  comes  to  her 

youthful  Achilles  in  his  disguise  in  his  hour  of  victory  in  time  to 

iimong  the  maidens  of  Deidameia.  avert  her  long-delayed  suicide,  and 

Aimida  has  left  him  for  a  while  to  of  their  final  reconciliation.     But 
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meantime  Armida,  destroying  her 
magic  palace  by  the  same  spells 
which  created  it,  and  departing  to 
seek  revenge  in  her  magic  chariot, 
like  Medea  after  completing  hers, 
fonns  a  striking  picture : — 

IXflll. 

Soon  as  she  reached  her  halls,  with  8nm« 
mons  dread. 

She  called  th'  Infernal  Gods  unto  her  aid. 

Then  o'er  the  sky  a  pall  of  black  clouds 
spread, 

And  straight  the  snn  grew  pale  with 
ghastly  shade, 

The  wind's  fierce  blast  shook  every  moun- 
tain's head. 

While  Hell  beneath  a  sullen  roaring  made ; 

And  through  the  palace  wide  nought  met 
the  ear 

Save  noises,  bowlings,  murmurs,  shrieks 
of  fear. 

LXIX. 

Then  darker  shade  than  gloom  of  star- 

less  niffht, 
Egyptian -like  wrapped  the  gay  palace 

round. 
Pierced  here  and   there  by  lightning, 

gleaming  bright 
One  mstant  'mid  the  murky  mist  pro- 
found. 
Then  cleared  that  shade  at  last,  the  sun 

to  sieht 
Broke  piOlid  through  the  air,  all  sorrow 

drowned : 
But  of  the  palace  then  was  left  no  trace,  ^- 
No  stone  remained  to  mark  its  former 

place. 

LXX. 

E'en  as  the  clouds  bttUd  works  that  will 

not  last 
To  image  some  enormous  pile  in  air, 
Which  winds  soon  scatter,  which  the  sun 

melts  fast ; 
As  flies  the  dream  that  some  sick  couch 


mic:ht  scare : 
^wssed. 


mighi 
So  quickly  out  of  sight  those  rich  halls 


Leaymg  the  mount  to  native  wildness 

bare. 
Then  on  her  chariot  rose  Armida  high 
As  was  her  wont,  careering  through  the 

sky.* 

— G.  L.,  c.  xvL 

We  have  seen  how  many  rich 
cabinets  of  far-famed  gems  Tasso 
has  unlocked  to  deck  this  most 
elaborate  of  his  numerous  episodes 


Tfdth  their  spoils.  The  two  great 
epics  of  Oreece,  Virgil  and  Statius, 
Ovid  and  Euripides,  among  the 
ancients — ^the  Orlandos  of  Boiarda 
and  of  Ariosto,  among  the  modems 
— ^have  all  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion to  enrich  it  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  Tasso  not  to  point  out  (as 
we  have  done  by  anticipation)  how 
many  jewels  of  no  inferior  bril- 
liancy he  has  added  to  those  he 
found  already  prepared  ;  or  to  deny 
that  that  speedy  transference  of 
them  by  the  great  Elizabethan  poet 
to  his  own  treasure-house  which  we 
have  already  indicated,  is  a  testi- 
monial to  their  high  merit  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  set  aside. 
For,  if  it  is  true  that 

"  Nothing  so  soon  the  drooping  spirit  can 

raise. 
As  praises  from  the  man  whom  all  men 

praise," — 

how  would  it  have  rejoiced  the  shy 
and  sensitive  spirit  of  Tasso  could 
he  have  known  of  such  a  compli- 
ment from  one  of  the  greatest,  of  his 
contemporaries  1  It  is  a  compliment 
which  only  a  very  great  poet  could 
safely  pay ;  and  it  is  one  that  will 
be  seldom  paid  to  other  than  a  great 
poet  Dryden  has  remarked  that, 
when  men  steal  from  the  ancients^ 
they  acquire  the  credit  of  erudition — 
when  from  the  modem,  the  disgrace 
of  plagiarism  ;  the  tmth  heing,  that 
a  debt  to  a  well-known  classic  writer 
needs  no  acknowledgment,  because 
it  cannot  be  hidden — ^and  that  a 
skilful  transfer  of  a  nohle  thought 
from  Greek  or  Latin  to  the  living 
languages  is  felt  to  be  a  public 
benefit  Spenser,  hy  placing  three 
or  four  of  Tasso's  stanzas  amidst  the 
hundreds  which  testify  to  his  own 
fertile  invention  and  exuberant 
fancy,  has  honoured  the  great  for- 
eigner by  treating  him  in  his  life- 
time as  a  classic. 


*  These  versions  from  Tasso,  like  the  preceding  from  Ariosto  and  from  Virgil,  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time.    So  does  the  subsequent  extract  from  the  A^^x  of  Sophocles. 
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The  same  hononrhas  been  paid 
by  the  latest  as  if  ell  as  by  the  ear- 
liest English  poets  to  the  loftiest 
hand  which  has  sounded  the  lyre  of 
Italy,  to  Dante.  In  Tennyson's 
**  lUace  of  Art^''  these  two  lines— « 

"  FUto  the  wise  and  lai^-browedYeruIam 
The  first  of  those  who  know," 

giTe  a  plural  translation  of  Dante's 
singular 

*'  Yidi  1  maestro  di  color  che  sanno.'* 

Longfellow's  touching  words — 

**She   is   not  dead,  the  child  of  our 
affection. 

Bat  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she    no  longer  needs  onr  poor 
protection. 
Bat  Christ  himself  doth  rale,"— 

Tary  only  dightly  from  the  Floren- 
tine's— 


•'chiostro 
Nel  quale  k  Cristo  abate  del  coll^o.** 

Gray's— 

''The  curfew  toDs  the  knell  of  parting 
day," 

is  a  variation,  though  no  improve- 
ment)  of  Dante's  most  exquisite 

"  squilla  di  lontano, 
Che-  paia  '1   giomo   pianger,  che   si 
muore :  **  * 

while  Chaucer  tells  the  sad  tale 
of  Ck)unt  XJgolino  here  and  there  in 
Dante's  own  words ;  and  has  been 
so  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  St 
Bernard's  prayer  to  the  Virgin  in 
the  closing  canto  of  the  'Divine 
Comedy,'  tiliat  he  has  freely  repro- 
duced it  in  his  own  great  poem. 
We  extract  it  side  by  side  with  the 
most  literal  version  known  to  us  (tf 
its  original:-— 


"  Thou  maide  and  mother,  doughter  of 

thy  son, 
Thoa  well  of  mercy,  sinful  sould's  cure, 
In  whom  that  God  of  boontie  chees  to 

wonne; 
Thoa  hnmbie  and  high  over  ev eiy  creature, 
Thoa  nobledest  so  far  forth  oar  nature. 
That  no  desdaine  the  maker  had  of  kinde 
His  son  in  blood  and  flesh  to  clothe  and 

winde. 
Within  the  doystre  bliBsfol  of  thy  sidk 
Toke  mannte  shape  the  eternal  £ove  and 

Pees, 
That  of  the  trine  compas  Lord  and  Gide  ifl^ 
Whom  erthe,  and  see,  and  heren  out  of 

releea 
Ay  herien ;  f  and  thou,  veigine  wem« 

meies^ 
Bare  of  thy  body  (anddweltest  maiden  pure) 
The  creatour  of  every  creature. 
Assembled  is  in  thee  magnificence 
With  mercy,  goodnesse,  and  with  swlch 

pitee, 
That  thou,  that  art  the  sun  of  excellence, 
Hot  only  helpest  them  thatpraien  thee, 
Bat  oftentime  of  thy  beni|putie 
Fol  freely,  or  that  men  their  help  beseche. 
Thou  goest  befome,  and  art  tneir  liv^s 

leche/' 

— Chaucer,  *  Second  Konnes  Tale.' 


'*  0  yiri^rin  mother,  daughter  of  thy  son. 
Humbler  than  creature  and  more  elevate^ 
Determined  end  of  counsel  unbeffan, 
'Tls  thou   that   hast    ennobled    man's 

estate 
To  sach  as  He  disdained  not  to  assume. 
Its  own  Creator  and  Himself  create ! 
llien  was  the  love  rekindled  in  thy 

womb. 
By  whose  prolific  heat  thus  blossoming 
D>oth  yonder  flower  g   in  peace  eternal 

bloom. 
For  us  thou  art  meridian  lamp  to  bring 
Warmth  of  pure  love,  and  down  where 

mortalBue 
Thou  art  of  hope  the  vivifying  spring. 
Lady,  thou  art  of  rank  and  might  stt 

high. 
Whoe'er  needs  grace,  nor  yet  to  thee  re- 

pairs 
Wills  his  desire  without  a  wing  to  fly. 
Thy  bounty  saccours  not  alone  for  prayers 
Of  any  askmg,  but  times  numberless. 
Freely  prevents   them  ere  to   ask  be 

theirs. 
With  thee  is  mercy,  thine  is  tenderness, 
Thine  is  munificence,  in  thee  arrayed 
All  goodness  meets  that  creature  can  pos- 
sess *' 
—Par,  c.  xxxiiL  (Dayman's  Dante). 


•  "Distant  bell 
That  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  of  the  day.**— Dayman's  Dante. 

t  Praise  ceaselessly.  t  Spotless. 

I  The  assembly  of  glorified  saints  seated  in  a  rose-like  circle. 
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On  Milton's  obligations  to  Dante, 
as  to  Homer  and  to  Viigil,  it  is 
needless  to  say  anything  here.  Is 
his  exquisite  reference  to  Proser- 
pine in  his  fourth  book  of  the  '  Para- 
dise Lost'  to  be  reckoned  in  their 
number)  Certainly,  when  he  pro- 
claims the  superiority  of  Eden  to 

'<  that  fair  field 
Of   Enna,  where   Prosdrpine   gatheriog 

flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered,"— 

he  reminds  us  strongly  of  Dante's 
address  to  Matilda,  who,  as  she 
bends  to  pluck  the  flower,  brings  to 
his  thoughts  Proserpine,  and  the 
hour 

''  When  her  the  mother  lost,  and  she  the 
spring."* 

But  Shakespeare  was  no  student  of 
Dante ;  and  yet  his  charming  Per- 
dita  cries  out,  when  she  needs 
them  for  florizel — 

**  0  Proserpina 
For  the  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou 

lettest  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  \  dafibdils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and 

take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beanty ;  violets, 

dim, 
Bat  sweeter  than  the  hds  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  "— 

coming  closer  than  the  other  two, 
by  his  dropped  flowers,  to  the  com- 
mon original  of  all  three  poets, 
Ovid's  description  of  the  lightened 
girl  (too  young  and  simple  to  com- 
prehend the  gloomy  honours  that 
await  her)  looking  back  regretfully 
for  her  lost  nosegay  t  from  Pluto's 
chariot. 

Our  examples  of  gems  transferred 
from  one  great  epic  narrative  poem 
to  another  should  not  end  without 
one  single  instance  of  the  many 
jewels  that  the  drama  has  derived 
from  the  elder  Muse's  store.     One 


of  the  most  touching  scenes  in 
Sophocles  is  hia  Ajax  resolved  on 
death,  resisting  his  wife  the  cap- 
tive Tecmessa's  entreaties,  and  tak- 
ing a  last  farewell  of  his  infant  son. 
Had  Sophocles  never  read  the  Uiad, 
some  such  scene  might  yet  have 
naturally  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind ;  but  who  can  doubt  that  it 
has  been  greatly  influenced,  and 
moulded  into  the  particular  form 
which  it  has  assumed,  by  the  part- 
ing of  Hector  with  Andromache? 
There  the  dreaded  evU  is  still  re- 
mote :  here  it  is  close  at  hand.  The 
fond  husband's  foreboding  of  his 
widow's  miseries  after  his  own 
death  in  Homer  are  transferred  by 
Sophocles,  with  some  incongruity, 
to  the  mouth  of  Tecmessa,  as  she 
pleads  with  her  lord  to  avert  such 
woes  from  herself.  Hector  prays 
for  his  infant  son,  that  he  may 
surpass  his  father^s  glory;  Ajax 
for  his,  that  he  may  be  like  him- 
self in  all  things  but  in  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  fear  of  the  young 
Afityanaz  at  his  father's  '' brazen 
helm  and  horse-hair  plume"  has 
suggested  by  contrast  the  declara- 
tion of  Ajax,  that  the  boy,  if  in- 
deed he  be  his  own  son,  will  not 
dread  the  sight  of  blood.  Let  our 
readers  peruse  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Hiad,  either  in  Pope's  far-famed 
version,  or  in  the  more  accurate 
rendering  of  Lord  Derby  or  of 
Mr  Worsley,  and  then  say  whence 
Sophocles  derived  these  sorrowful 
words  of  the  captive  woman  who, 
unlike  Andromache,  owed  her  earlier 
griefs  to  the  same  hand  from  which 
she  now  looks  for  their  consolation. 

« I  supplicate  thee,  by  the  household  Zens, 
By  thme  own  nuptial  coach  (by  thee  made 

mine), 
Suffer  me  not  to  bear  insulting  speech 
From  foes  of  thine  when   made  their 

wretched  thralL 


"  Tu  mi  fai  rimcmbrar  dove  e  qual'era 
Proserpina  nel  tempo  che  peraette 
La  maare  lei,  ella  primavera." — Dayman's  Dante. 

t  Met  book  v. 
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For  if  thou  dying  leav*8t  me  here  for- 
saken. 
Be  sare  that  on  that  self-same  day  the 

Argives 
Shall  force  thy  child  and  me  to  be  their 

slaves. 
Then  shall  some  tyrant  cry  with  bitter 

speech. 
Smiting  me  with  his  tongue,  '  Behold  the 

wife 
Of  Ajauc,  greatest  chief  of  all  the  host, 
How  semle  now  her  lot  after  such  bliss  !' 
So  shall  men  speak :  then  mine  tiie  an- 

gnish  keen, 
fiat  Uiine  the  shame,  thine  and  thy  kin- 
dred's toow 
Likewise  revere  thy  father's  sad  old  age, 
Forsake  him  not :  revere  the  weight  of 

years, 
Th J  mother's  lot ;  who  often  prays  the 

cods 
For  thy  return  to  home  alive  and  well. 
Bat  most  of  all,  oh  king,  pity  thy  child, 
Bereft  of  thy  kind  care,  an  orphan  charge 
To  guardians  left,  not  friends.    How  great 

a  woe 
Thy  death,  if  die  thou  wilt,  leaves  him 

and  me ! 
For  I  too  know  of  no  kind  sheltering 

arm 
Save   thine ;    whose  spear  my  country 

rent  from  me ; 
Hy  mother  likewise,  but  'twas  fate  that 

sent 
Hy  sire  to  dwell  where  dwell  the  dead  in 

HadeSb 
What  oountiy  have  I  then  save  thee! 

what  wealth  7" 

Bat  in  the  address  to  the  unoon- 
adoos  child,  Sophocles  has  put 
forth  his  own  wonderfully  pathetic 
powers.     He  makes  Ajax  say — 

'**  Bring  him  to  me,  bring  him,  for  at  the 

si^t 
Of  this  fresh  blood  he  will  not  feel  afhdd, 
Jf  verily  and  in  deed  he  is  my  son. 


Child,  be  more  fortunate  than  is  thy  sire, 
like  him  in  all  things  else,  so  shall  thy 

lot 
Be  happy.     Tet  for  this  I  count  thee  blest 
£ven  now  that  of  these  ills  thou  canst 

feel  none : 
For  life  is  sweetest  to  the  i^orant 
£re  knowledge  brings  us  joy  but  sorrow 

too." 

We  need  not  remind  oar  readers 
^f  Gray's  well-known  comment  on 
these  two  last  lines.  Who  can  look 
xm  a  child's  sweet  open  face  without 


the  pity  they  express  rising  in  the 
heart,  as  we  think  of  the  awful 
pages  in  the  book  to  be  turned  one 
day  by  those  small  fingers  which 
now  sport  so  carelessly  with  the  title- 
page  on  which  the  rosy  lips  spell 
out — ^Human  Life  %  Goethe's  grand 
old  German  knight,  Gbtz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  responds  to  a  friend's 
congratulation  at  the  sight  of  his 
little  son,  '^  Bright  lights  bring 
black  shadows;"  and  when  he  is 
dying,  to  his  wife's  offer  to  send  for 
the  boy  from  his  convent  to  receive 
his  father's  last  blessing,  the  old 
man  replies,  with  a  humility  and  a 
faith  unknown  to  the  Hellenic  he- 
roes,— '^  Leave  him  there ;  he  needs 
not  my  blessing;  he  is  holier  than  L" 
With  this  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  the  gems  which  the  dra- 
matic has  borrowed  from  the  epic 
MusOy  we  must  bring  our  remarks 
to  a  close.  We  have  directed  our 
readers'  attention  throughout  to  no 
case  of  spurious  imitation  by  baser 
hands  of  noble  jewels,  nor  to  in- 
stances where  they  have  been 
meanly  purloined;  we  have  aimed 
at  exhibiting  their  descent  in  the 
right  line  to  one  generation  after 
another  of  the  royid  family  of  poets. 
To  whose  eyes  the  precious  stone 
was  first  revealed,  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  in  many  cases  most  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  rightful  heir  is  always 
he  at  whose  approach,  instead  of 
growing  dim,  the  gem  emits  a  live- 
lier sparkle,  gives  out  a  ktent  fire, 
and  whose  skilfcd.hand  is  able  to 
place  it  alongside  of  others  equally 
fair  in  a  diadem  of  exquisite  beauty, 
or  to  engrave  on  it  some  form  of 
perfect  i^ape,  or — ^best  of  all — ^to 
write  on  it  some  holy  name  like 
those  which  the  beloved  apostle 
saw  sparkling  on  twelve  jewels  of 
splendour  inexpressible  in  the  foun- 
dation of  that  mystic  city,  the 

"Stadt  Qottcs  deren  diamantnen  Ring 
Kein  Feind  zu  stiirmen  wagt" 
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ALICE    LORBAINE. 


A    TALE    OF    THE    SOUTH    DOWNS. 


PART  V. — OHAPTEB  XXV. 


In  the  village  of  West  Loiraine, 
Trbich  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  South 
Down  ridge^  there  lived  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  had  lived  for  three 
generations  of  common  people,  an 
extraordinary  old  woman  of  the 
name  of  Kanny  Stilgoe.  She  may 
have  been  mentioned  before,  because 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
out  of  her,  whenever  anybody  who- 
soever wanted  to  speak  of  the 
neighbourhood.  For  miles  and 
miles  around,  she  was  acknowledged 
to  know  everything ;  and  the  only 
complaint  about  her  was  concerning 
her  humility.  She  would  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  witch;  while  every- 
body felt  that  she  ought  to  be,  and 
most  people  were  sure  that  she  was 
one. 

Alice  Lorraine  was  well-accus- 
tomed to  have  many  talks  with 
Kanny ;  listening  to  her  queer  old 
sayings,  and  with  young  eyes  gazing 
at  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  by- 
gone days.  Nanny,  of  course,  was 
pleased  with  this ;  still  she  was  too 
old  to  make  a  favourite  now  of  any 
one.  People  going  slowly  upward 
towards  a  better  region,  have  a 
vested  interest  still  in  earth,  but  in 
mankind  a  mere  shifting  remainder. 

Therefore  all  the  grace  of  Alice 
and  her  clever  ways  and  sweetness, 
and  even  half  a  pound  of  tea 
and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
tobacco,  could  not  tempt  old  Nanny 
StUgoe  to  say  what  was  not  inside 
of  her.  Everybody  made  her  much 
more  positive  in  everything  (ac- 
cording as  the  months  went  on, 
and  she  knew  less  and  less  what 
became  of  them)  by  calling  upon 
her,  at  every  new  moon,  to  declare 


to  them  something  or  other.  It 
was  not  in  her  nature  to  pretend 
to  deceive  anybody,  and  she  found 
it  harder,  fh)m  day  to  day,  to  be 
right  in  all  their  triSes. 

But  her  best  exertions  were  al- 
ways forthcoming  on  behalf  of 
Coombe  Lorraine,  both  as  contain- 
ing the  most  conspicuous  people 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  also 
because  in  her  early  days  she  had 
been  a  trusty  servant  under  Lady 
Valeria.  Old  Nanny's  age  had  be- 
come by  this  time  almost  an  un- 
known quantity,  several  years  being 
placed  to  her  credit  (as  is  almost 
always  done),  to  which  she  was  not 
entitled.  But,  at  any  rate,  she 
looked  back  upon  her  former  mis- 
tress, Lady  Valeria,  as  compara- 
tively a  chicken,  and  felt  some 
contempt  for  her  judgment,  because 
it  could  not  have  grown  ripe  as  yet 
Therefore  the  venerable  Mrs  Stilgoe 
(proclaimed  by  the  public  voice  as 
luiving  long  since  completed  her 
century),  cannot  have  been  much 
under  ninety  in  the  year  of  grace 
1811. 

Being  of  a  rather  stiff  and  de- 
cided— ^not  to  say  crabbed — ^tum  of 
mind,  this  old  woman  kept  a  small 
cottage  to  herself  at  the  bend  of 
the  road  beyond  the  blacksmith's, 
close  to  the  well  of  St  Hagydor. 
This  cottage  was  not  only  free  of 
rent,  but  her  own  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life,  by  deed  of  gift  from  Sir 
Boger  Lorraine,  in  gratitude  for  a 
brave  thing  she  had  done  when 
Boland  was  a  baby.  Having  le^ 
ceived  this  desirable  cottage,  and 
finding  it  followed  by  no  others, 
she  naturally  felt  that  she  had  not 
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been  treated  altogether  well  by  the 
&inily.  And  her  pension  of  three 
balf-crowns  a-week,  and  her  Sun- 
day dinner  in  a  basin,  made  an  old 
woman  of  her  before  her  time,  and 
only  set  people  talking. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Nanny  was 
full  of  goodwill  to  the  family,  for- 
giving them  all  their  kindness  to 
her,  and  even  her  own  dependence 
npon  them  j  foretelling  their  troubles 
plentifully,  and  never  failing  to 
dwell  npon  them.  And  now  on 
the  very  day  after  young  Hilary's 
conflict  with  his  father,  she  had 
the  good  luck  to  meet  Alice  Lor- 
raine, on  her  way  to  the  rectory,  to 
consult  Unde  Struan,  or  beg  him 
to  intercede.  For  the  young  man 
had  taken  his  father  at  his  word, 
concluding  that  the  door,  not  only 
of  the  room,  but  also  of  the  house, 
was  open  for  him,  on  the  inhospi- 
table side;  and,  casting  off  his 
native  dust  from  his  gaiters,  he  had 
taken  the  evening  stage  to  London, 
after  a  talk  with  his  favourite 
Alice. 

Old  Nanny  Stilgoe  had  just  been 
ont  to  gather  a  few  sticks  to  boil 
her  kettle,  and  was  hobbling  home 
with  the  fagot  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  a  stout  staff  chosen 
tmm  it,  which  she  had  taken  to 
help  her  along.  She  wore  no 
borniot  or  cap  on  her  head,  but  an 
old  red  kerchief  tied  round  it,  from 
which  a  scanty  iron-grey  lock 
escaped,  and  fluttered  now  and 
then  across  the  rugged  features  and 
haggard  cheeks.  Her  eyes,  though 
sunken,  were  bright  and  keen,  and 
few  girls  in  the  parish  could  thread 
a  fine  needle  as  quickly  as  she 
could.  But  extreme  old  age  was 
shown  in  the  countless  seams  and 
puckers  of  her  face,  in  the  knobby 
protuberance  where  bones  met,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  dull  wan  sur- 
face of  skin  whence  the  life  was 
retiring. 

"Now,  Nanny,  I  hope  you  are 


well  to-day,"  Alice  said,  kindly, 
though  by  no  means  eager  to  hold 
discourse  with  her  just  now ;  "  you 
are  working  hard,  I  see,  as  usual." 

"  Ay,  ay,  working  hard,  the  same 
as  us  all  be  bom  to,  and  goes  out 
of  the  world  with  the  sweat  of  our 
brow.  Not  the  likes  of  you.  Miss 
Alice.  All  the  world  be  made  to 
fit  you,*the  same  as  a  pudding  do  to 
a  basin." 

"Now,  Nanny,  you  ought  to 
know  better  than  that.  There  is 
nobody  bom  to  such  luck,  and  to 
keep  it.  Shall  I  carry  your  fagot 
for  you  1  How  cleverly  you  do  tie 
them  1 " 

"  'Ee  may  carr  the  fagot  as  far  as 
'ee  wool.  'Ee  wunt  goo  very  far, 
I  count  The  skin  of  thee  isn't 
thick  enow.  There,  set  'un  down 
now  beside  of  the  well.  What  be 
all  this  news  about  Haylery  1 " 

"News  about  Hilary,  Nanny 
Stilgoe!  Why,  who  has  told  you 
anything?" 

"  There's  many  a  thing  as  comes 
to  my  knowledge  without  no  need 
of  telling.  He  have  broken  with 
his  father,  haven't  he)  Ho,  ho, 
ho!" 

"  Nanny,  you  never  should  talk 
like  that.  As  if  you  thought  it  a 
very  fine  thing,  after  all  you  have 
had  to  do  with  us !" 

"  And  all  I  owes  you  !  Oh  yes, 
yes;  no  need  to  be  bringing  it  to 
my  mind,  when  I  gets  it  in  a  bashi 
every  Sunday." 

"Now,  Mrs  Stilgoe,  you  must 
remember  that  it  was  your  own 
wish  to  have  it  so.  You  complained 
that  the  gravy  was  gone  into  grease, 
and  did  we  expect  you  to  have  a 
great  fire,  and  you  came  up  and 
chose  a  brown  b^in  yourself,  and 
the  cloth  it  was  to  be  tied  in ;  and 
you  said  that  then  you  would  be 
satisfied." 

"  Well,  well,  you  know  it  all  by 
heart.  I  never  pays  heed  to  them 
little  things.    I  leaves  all  of  that 
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for  tlie  great  folk.  Howsever,  I 
have  a  good  right  to  be  told  what 
•doth  not  consarn  no  strangers." 

'*  You  said  that  you  knew  it  all 
without  telling !  The  story,  how- 
-ever,  is  too  true  this  time.  But  I 
hope  it  may  be  for  a  short  time 
only." 

"  All  along  of  a  chield  of  a  girl — 
warn't  it  all  along  of  that  f  Boys 
thinks  they  be  sugar-plums  always, 
till  they  knows  *en  better." 

"  Why,  Nanny,  now,  how  rude 
you  are !  What  am  I  but  a  child 
of  a  girll  Much  better,  I  hope, 
than  a  sugar^plum." 

"  Don't  teU  me  !  l^ow,  you  see 
the  water  in  that  well.  Clear  and 
bright,  and  not  so  deep  as  this  here 
stick  of  mine  is." 

'^  Beautifully,  cool  and  sparkling 
•even  after  the  long  hot  weather." 
How  I  wish  we  had  such  a  well  on 
the  hill !    What  a  comfort  it  must 
be  to  you!" 

"  Holy  water,  they  calls  it,  don't 
^em )  Holy  water,  tino  !  But  it 
do  well  enough  to  boil  the  kittle, 
when  there  be  no  frogs  in  it.  My 
father  told  me  that  his  grandfather, 
or  one  of  his  forebears  afore  him, 
fieed  this  well  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  roaring  torrent,  ten  feet  over 
top  of  this  here  top  step.  It  came 
all  the  way  from  your  hill,  he  said. 
It  fetched  more  water  than  Adur 
Tiver;  and  the  track  of  it  can  be 
followed  now." 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,"  answered 
,  Aliee,  with  a  little  shiver  of  super- 
.stition ;  '^  I  have  always  longed  to 
know  more  about  it" 

'*  The  less  you  knows  of  it  the 
better  for  'ee.  Pray  to  the  Lord 
•every  night,  young  woman,  that  you 
may  never  see  it." 

*'  Oh,  that  is  all  superstition, 
^anny.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
particularly.  I  never  could  under- 
stand how  it  came ;  though  it  seems 
to  be  clear  that  it  does  come.  It 
has  only  come  twice  in  five  hundred 


they  say  of 
old  rhyme 
since  I  can 

But  they 

now;  they 

have    you 


years,  according  to  wliat 
it.     I  have  heard  the 
about  it  ever— oh,  ever 
remember." 

"  So  have  I  heered. 
never  gets  things  right 
be   so    careless.     How 
heered  of  it.  Miss  Alice? 

"  Like  this — as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member : — 

'  When  the  'Woebnm  brake  the  plam, 
III  it  boded  for  I/>iTaine. 
When  the  Woebnm  came  again. 
Death  and  deuih  it  brought  Lorraine. 
If  it  ever  floweth  more, 
Beign  of  the  Lorraines  ia  o*er.' 

Did  I  say  it  right  now,  Nanny? " 

''Yes  child,  near  enough,  least- 
ways. But  you  haven't  said  the  last 
verse  at  all. 


t  H 


'  Only  this  can  save  Lorraine, 
One  must  plunge  to  rescue  twain. 


"  Why,  I  never  heard  those  two 
lines,  Kanny!" 

"  Like  enough.  They  never  cares 
to  finish  anything  nowadays.  But 
that  there  verse  belongeth  to  it,  as 
certain  as  any  of  the  Psalms  is. 
I've  heered  my  father  say  it  scores 
of  times,  and  he  had  it  from  his 
grandfather.  Sit  you  down  on  the 
stone,  child,  a  minute,  while  I  go 
in  and  start  the  fire  up.  Scarcely 
a  bit  of  wood  fit  to  bum  round  any 
of  the  hedges  now,  they  thieving 
children  goes  everywhere.  Makes 
my  poor  back  stifi",  it  doth,  to  get 
enow  to  boil  a  cow's  foot  or  a  rind 
of  bakkon." 

Old  Nanny  had  her  own  good 
reasons  for  not  wanting  Alice  in  her 
cottage  just  then.  Because  she  was 
going  to  have  for  dinner  a  rind  of 
bacon  truly,  but  also  as  companion 
thereto  a  nice  young  rabbit  with 
onion  sauce;  a  rabbit  fee-simple 
whereof  was  legally  vested  in  Sir 
Boland  Lorraine.  But  Bottler  the 
pigman  took  seizin  thereof,  vi  et 
armiSf  and  conveyed  it  habendum^ 
eoqitetidwny  et  vorandum^  to  ^irs 
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Nanny  Stilgoe,  in  payment  for  a 
pig-chann. 

Ifeanwliile,  Alice  thought  sadly 
OTer  the  many  uncomfortable  le- 
gends concerning  her  ancient  and 
dwindled  race.  The  fiist  outbreak 
of  the  ''  Woebum/'  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Second,  was  said  to 
have  brought  forth  deadly  poison 
from  the  lullside  whence  it  sprang. 
It  ran  for  seven  months,  according 
to  the  story  to  be  found  in  one  of 
their  earliest  records,  confirmed  by 
an  inscription  in  the  church;  and 
the  Earl  of  Lorraine  and  his  seven 
children  died  of  the  "  black  death" 
within  that  time.  Only  a  posthu- 
mous son  was  left,  to  carry  on  the 
lineage.  The  fatal  water  then  sub- 
sided for  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
when  it  broke  forth  suddenly  in 
greater  volume,  and  ran  for  three 
months  only.  But  in  that  short 
time  the  fortune  of  the  family  fell 
from  its  loftiest  to  its  lowest ;  and 
never  thenceforth  was  it  restored  to 
the  ancient  eminence  and  wealth. 
On  Towton  field,  in  as  bloody  a 
battle  as  ever  was  fought  in  Eng- 
land, the  Lomdnes,  though  accus- 
tomed to  driving  snow,  perished 
like  a  snowdrift.  The  biU  of  at- 
tainder, passed  with  hot  sx)eed  by  a 
slavish  Parliament,  took  away  fam- 
ily rank  and  lands,  and  left  the  last 
of  them  an  outcast,  with  the  block 
prepared  for  him. 

Nanny  having  set  that  coney 
boiling,  and  carefully  latched  the 
cottage  door,  hobbled  at  her  best 
pace  back  to  Alice,  and  resumed 
her  subject. 

"Holy water!  Oh, ho, ho!  Holy 
to  old  Nick,  I  reckon ;  and  that  be 
whyherboilethoverso.  Three  wells 
there  be  in  a  row,  you  know.  Miss, 
all  from  that  same  spring  I  count ; 
the  well  in  Parson's  garden,  and  this, 
and  the  uppest  one,  under  the  foot 
of  your  hill,  above  where  that  gypsy 
boy  harboureth.  That  be  where 
the  Woebum  breaketh  ground/' 


''  You  mean  where  the  moss,  and 
the  cotton-grass  is.  But  you  can 
scarcely  call  it  a  well  there  now." 

"  It  dothn't  run  much,  very  like  ; 
and  I  haven't  been  up  that  way  for 
a  year  or  more.  But  only  you  try- 
to  walk  over  it,  child ;  and  you'd 
walk  into  your  grave,  I  hold.  The 
time  is  nigh  up  for  it  to  come  out, 
according  to  what  they  tells  of  it." 

"  Very  well,  Nanny,  let  it  come 
out.  What  a  treat  it  would  be  this 
hot  summer !  The  Adur  is  almost 
dry,  and  the  shepherd-pits  every- 
where are  empty." 

"Then  you  never  have  heered, 
child,  what  is  to  come  of  it,  if  it 
ever  comes  out  again.  Worse  than 
ever  comed  afore  to  such  a  lot  as 
you  be." 

"  I  cannot  well  see  how  it  could 
be  worse  than  death,  and  dearth,  and 
slaughter,  Nanny." 

"Now,  that  shows  how  young 
girls  will  talk,  without  any  thought 
of  anything.  To  us  poor  folk  it  be 
wise  and  right  to  put  life  afore  any* 
thing,  according  to  natur*  j  and  arter 
that  the  things  as  must  go  inside 
of  us.  There  let  me  think,  let  me 
think  a  bit.  I  forgets  things  now; 
but  I  know  there  be  some'at  as  you 
great  folk  counts  more  than  life,  and 
victuals,  and  natur^,  and  everythin'. 
But  I  forgets  the  word  you  uses  for 
it" 

"  Honour,  Nanny,  I  suppose  yoit 
mean — ^the  honour,  of  course,  of  the 
family." 

"  May  be,  some'at  of  that  sort^ 
as  you  builds  up  your  mind  upon. 
Well,  that  be  running  into  danger 
now,  if  the  old  words  has  any  truth 


in  'em." 


"Nonsense,  Nanny, PU  not  listen 
to  you.  Which  of  us  is  likely  to 
disgrace  our  name,  prayl  I  am 
tired  of  all  these  nursery  stories* 
Good-bye,  Mrs  Stilgoe." 

"  It'll  not  be  you,  at  any  rate ;  '^ 
the  old  woman  muttered  wrathfully, 
as  Alice  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  a 
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quick  firm  step,  set  o£f  for  the  rec-  the  end,  no  doubt."    The  old  lady's 

tory:  ^'if  ever  there  was  a  proud  judgment  of  the  world  was  a  little 

piece  of  goods— even  my  bacco  her'U  too  harsh  in  this  case,  however; .  for 

never  think  of  in  her  tantrums  now !  Alice  Lorraine,  on  her  homeward 

Ah  well  I  ah  well  1    We  lives,  and  way,  left  the  usual  shilling's-worth  of 

we  learns  to  hold  our  tongues  in  tobacco  on  old  Nanny's  window-silL 


CHAPTER  ZXVI. 


*'  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  talk 
any  more,"  Sir  Eoland  said  to  Mr 
Hales,  who  by  entreaty  of  Alice  had 
come  to  dine  there  that  day  and  to 
soften  things :  *'  Struan,  you  know 
that  I  have  not  one  atom  of  obstin- 
acy about  me.  I  often  doubt  what 
is  rights  and  wonder  at  people  who 
are  so  positive.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt.  Were  you 
pleased  with  your  badger  yester- 
day?" 

"  A  capital  brock,  a  most  wonder- 
f^  brock!  His  teeth  were  like  a 
lat-trap.  Fox,  however,  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  dear  little  dog, 
how  he  did  go  in  I  I  gave  the  ten 
guineas  to  my  three  girls.  Good 
girls,  thoroughly  good  girls  all. 
They  never  fall  in  love  with  any- 
body. And  when  have  they  had  a 
new  dress — although  they  are  get- 
ting now  quite  old  enough  f " 

"I  never  notice  those  things 
much,"  Sir  Eoland  (who  had  given 
them  many  dresses)  answered,  most 
inhumanly ;  *'  but  they  always  look 
very  good  and  pretty.  Struan,  let 
us  drink  their  healtiis,  and  happy 
wedlock  to  them." 

The  Rector  looked  at  Sir  Boland 
with  a  surprise  of  geniality.  His 
custom  was  always  to  help  himself; 
while  his  host  enjoyed  by  proxy. 
This  went  against  his  fine  feelings 
sadly.  Still  it  was  better  to  have 
to  help  himself,  than  be  unhelped 
altogether. 

*'  But  about  that  young  fellow," 
Mr  Hales  continued,  after  the  toast 
had  been* duly  honoured;  ''it  is 
possible  to  be  too  hard,  you  know." 


''  That  sentiment  is  not  new  to 
me.  Struan,  you  like  a  capeling 
with  your  port." 

*' Better  than  any  olive  always. 
And  now  there  are  no  olives  to  be 
had.  Wars  everywhere,  wars  uni- 
versal.' The  powers  of  hell  gat 
hold  of  me.  Antichrist  in  triumph 
roaring!  Bloodshed  weltering  every- 
where !  And  I  am  too  old  myself ; 
and  I  have  no  son  to — to  fight  for 
Old  England." 

''A  melancholy  thought!  But  you 
were  always  pugnacious,  Struan." 

**  Kow,  Boland,  Boland,  you 
know  me  better.  'To  seek  peace 
and  to  ensue  it '  is  my  text  and  my 
tactic  everywhere.  And  with  them 
that  be  of  one  household,  what 
saith  St  Paul  the  apostle  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ?  You 
think  that  I  know  no  theology,  Bo- 
land, because  I  can  sit  a  horse  and 
shoot  I" 

'^  Nay,  nay^  Struan,  be  not  thus 
hurt  by  imaginary  lesions.  The 
great  range  of  your  powers  is  well 
known  to  me,  as  it  is  to  every  one. 
Particularly  to  that  boy  whom  you 
shot  in  the  hedge  last  season." 

"  No  more  of  that,  an  you  love 
me.  I  believe  the  little  rascal  pep- 
pered himself  to  get  a  guinea  out  of 
me.  But  as  to  Hilary,  will  you 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  with- 
out any  offence  t  I  am  his  own 
mother^s  brother,  as  you  seem  very 
often  to  forget,  and  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  a  fine  young  fellow  con- 
demned and  turned  out  of  house  tad 
home  for  what  any  young  fellow  is 
sure  to  do.  Boys  are  sure  to  go  fiiU- 
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ixig  in  lore  until  their  whiskers  are 
fkillj  grown.  And  the  very  way 
to  turn  fools  into  heroes  (in  their 
own  opinion)  is  to  be  violent  with 
them." 

^'PeEthaps  those  troths  aro  not 
new  to  me.  But  I  was  not  violent 
— ^I  never  am. 

**  At  any  rate  you  were  harsh  and 
stem.  And  who  aro  yon  to  find 
fault  with  himi  I  caro  not  if  I 
offend  yoUy  Eoknd,  until  your  bet- 
ter sense  returns.  But  did  you 
many  exactly  in  your  own  rank  of 
life,  yourself?" 

''  I  married  a  lady,  Struan  Hales 
— ^your  sister — unless  I  am  misin- 
formed." 

*^  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  I  I  know 
wbU  enough  what  you  mean  by 
that;  though  you  have  the  most  in- 
fernal way  of  keeping  your  temper 
and  hinting  things.  What  you 
mean  is  that  I  am  making  little  of 
my  own  sister's  memory  by  saying 
that  she  was  not  your  equsl" 

''  I  meant  nothing  of  the  sort. 
How  very  hot  your  temper  is !  I 
diowed  my  respect  for  your  feunily, 
StruaUy  and  simply  implied  that  it 
was  not  graceful,  at  any  rate,  on 

your  part ^" 

'^  Graceful  be  hanged  1  Sir  So- 
land,  I  cannot  express  myself  as 
you  can — and  perhaps  I  ought  to 
thank  Grod  for  that — but  none  the 
less  for  all  that,  I  know  when  I  am 
in  the  right  I  feel  when  I  am  in 
the  right,  sir,  and  I  snap  my  fingers 
at  every  one." 

'*  That  is  right.  Youhaveauun- 
equalled  power  of  explosion  in  your 
thumb -joint — I  heard  it  through 
three  oidcen  doors  the  last  time  you 
were  at  all  in  a  passion ;  and  now 
it  will  go  through  a  wall  at  least 
Katuro  has  granted  you  this  power 
to  exhibit  your  contempt  of  wrong." 
^  Boland,  I  have  no  power  at  all. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  clever  at 
words ;  and  I  know  that  you  laugh 
at  my  preaching.    I  am  but  a  peg 


in  a  hole,  I  know,  compared  with 
all  your  learning,  though  my  churoh- 
warden,  Gates,  won't  hear  of  it 
What  did  he  say  last  Sunday  1 " 

''  Something  very  good,  of  course. 
Help  yourself,  Struan,  and  out  with 
it" 

''  Well,  it  was  nothing  very  won- 
derful Ajid  as  he  holds  under  you. 
Sir  Boland ^" 

^'I  will  not  turn  him  out  for 
even  the  most  brilliant  flash  of  his 
bramble-hooL" 

"You  never  turn  anybody  out 
I  wish  to  goodness  you  would  some- 
times. You  don't  caro  about  your 
rents.  But  I  do  care  about  my 
tithes." 

^'Tlus  is  deeply  disappointing 
after  the  wit  you  were  laden  with. 
What  was  the  epigram  of  Church- 
warden Gates  f" 

"Kever  you  mind.  That  will 
keep — like  some  of  your  own  mys- 
teries. You  want  to  know  every- 
thing and  tell  nothing,  as  the  old 
fox  did  in  the  fable." 

"  It  is  an  ancient  aphorism,"  Sir 
Boland  answered,  gently,  "  that 
knowledge  is  tenfold  better  than 
speech.  Let  us  endeavour  to  know 
things,  Struan,  and  to  satisfy  our- 
selves with  knowledge." 

"Yes,  yes,  let  us  know  things, 
Boland.  But  you  never  want  us  to 
know  anything.  That  is  just  the 
point,  you  see.  Now,  as  sure  as  I 
hold  this  glass  in  my  hand,  you  will 
grieve  for  what  you  are  doing." 

"I  am  doing  nothing,  Struan; 
only  wondering  at  your  excitement" 

''Doing  nothing!  Do  you  call 
it  nothing  to  drive  your  only  son 
from  your  doors,  and  to  exasperate 
your  brother-in-law  until  he  blames 
the  Lord  for  being  the  incumbent 
instead  of  a  curate,  to  swear  moro 
freely?  There,  there!  I  will  say 
no  more.  None  but  my  own  people 
ever  seem  to  know  what  is  inside  of 
me.  No  more  wine,  Sir  Boland, 
thank  you.    Not    so  much  as  a 
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single  drop  more !  I  will  go  wliile 
there  is  good  light  down  the  hill." 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  Stman  Hales,"  his  host  re- 
plied, in  that  clear  voice  which  is 
so  certain  to  hare  its  own  clear 
way ;  "  you  will  sit  down  and  take 
another  glass  of  port,  and  talk  with 
me  in  a  friendly  manner." 

"  Well,  well,  anything  to  please 
you.  You  are  marvellous  hard  to 
please  of  late." 

'*  You  will  find  me  most  easy  to 
please,  if  only  without  any  further 
reproaches,  or  hinting  at  things 
which  cannot  concern  you,  you  will 
favour  me  with  your  cahn  opinion 
in  this  foolish  affair  of  poor  Hilary." 

"  The  whole  thing  is  one.  You 
so  limit  me,"  said  the  parson,  de- 
lighted to  give  advice,  but  loath  to 
be  too  cheap  with  it ;  "  you  must 
perceive,  Eoland,  that  aU  this 
matter  is  bound  up,  so  to  speak, 
altogether.  You  shake  your  headi 
WeU,  then,  let  us  suppose  that 
poor  Hilary  stands  on  his  own  floor 
only.  Every  tub  on  its  own  bot- 
tom. Then  what  I  should  do  about 
him  would  be  this:  I  would  not 
write  him  a  single  line,  but  let  him 
abide  in  his  breaches  or  breeches — 
whichever  the  true  version  is — and 
there  he  will  soon  have  no  half- 
pence to  rattle,  and  therefore  must 
grow  penitent.  Meanwhile  I  should 
send  into  Kent  an  envoy,  a  man  of 
penetration,  to  see  what  manner  of 
people  it  is  that  he  is  so  taken  up 
with.  And  according  to  his  report 
I  should  act.  And  thus  we  might 
very  soon  break  it  off;  without  any 
action  for  damages.  You  know 
what  those  blessed  attorneys  are." 

Sir  Boland  thought  for  a  little 
while ;  and  then  he  answered  plea- 
santly. 

"  Struan,  your  advice  is  good.  I 
had  thought  of  that  course  before 
you  came.  The  stupid  boy  soon 
will  be  brought  to  reason ;  because 
he  is  frightened  of  credit  now ;  he 


was  so  singed  at  Oxford.  And  I 
can  trust  him  to  do  nothing  dis- 
honourable or  cold-blooded.  But 
the  difficulty  of  the  whole  plan  is- 
this.  Whom  have  I  that  I  can 
trust  to  go  into  Kent,  and  give  a 
fair  report  about  this  mercenary 
grower  and  hia  crafty  daughter) " 

"  Could  you  trust  me,  Eoland  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  could.  But,  Stman, 
you  never  wotild  do  such  a  thing  f  *'' 

"Why  noti  I  should  like  to 
know,  why  not  1  I  could  get  to  the 
place  in  two  days'  time;  and  the^ 
change  would  do  me  a  world  of 
good.  You  laity  never  can  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  be  a  parson.  A 
deacon  would  come  for  a  guinea,  and 
take  my  Sunday  morning  duty,  and 
the  congregation  for  the  afternoon 
would  rejoice  to  be  disappointed. 
And  when  I  come  back,  they  will 
dwell  on  my  words,  because  the 
other  man  will  have  preached  so 
much  worse.  Times  are  hard  with 
me,  Eoland,  just  now.  K I  go,  will 
you  pay  the  piper? " 

"Not  only  that,  Struan;  but  I 
shall  thank  you  to  the  uttermost 
stretch  of  gratitude." 

"There  will  be  no  gratitude  on 
either  side.  I  am  bound  to  look 
after  my  nephew's  affairs :  and  I  sadly 
want  to  get  away  £rom  home.  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  a  nice  trout- 
stream  there.  If  Hilary,  who  knows 
all  he  knows  from  me,  could  catch  a 
fine  fish,  as  Alice  told  me, — ^what  am 
I  likely  to  do,  after  panting  up  in  this 
red-hot  chalk  so  long )  Eoland,  I 
must  have  a  pipe,  though  you  hate  it 
I  let  you  sneeze ;  and  you  must  let 
me  blow." 

**  Well,  Struan,  you  can  do  what 
you  like,  for  this  once.  This  is 
so  very  kind  of  you." 

"  I  believe  if  you  had  let  that  boy 
Hilary  smoke,"  said  the  Eector, 
warming  unto  his  pipe,  "  you  never 
would  have  had  all  this  bother  with 
him  about  this  trumpery  love-affair. 
Cupid  hates  tobacco." 
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On  the  second  evening  after  the 
above  discourse,  a  solitary  horseman 
might  have  been  seen,  or  to  put  it 
more  indicativelj,  a  single  pony- 
man  was  seen  pricking  galLsmtly  over 
the  plains,  and  into  the  good  town 
of  Tonbridge,  in  the  land  of  Kent. 
Behind  him,  and  strapped  to  his  sad- 
dle, he  bore  what  used  to  be  called 
»  "vady" — a  corruption,  perhaps, 
of  "  vade  mecum,'' — ^that  is  to  say,  a 
small  leather  cylinder,  containing 
change  of  raiment^  and  other  small 
comforts  of  the  traveller.  The 
pony  he  bestrode  was  black,  with 
a  white  star  on  her  forehead,  a 
sturdy  trudger,  of  a  spirited  nature, 
-and  proud  of  the  name  of  *'  Maggie." 
She  had  now  recovered  entirely£rom 
her  ten-guinea  feast  of  dahlias,  and 
was  as  pleased  as  the  Eector  him- 
self, to  whisk  her  tail  in  a  change 
of  air.  Her  pace  was  still  gallant, 
and  her  ears  well  pricked,  especially 
when  she  smelled  the  smell  which 
all  country  towns  have  of  horses,  and 
of  rubbing  down,  hissing,  and  buck- 
«ting,  and  (best  of  all)  of  good  oats 
jumping  in  a  sieve  among  the  cha£ 

Maggie  was  proud  of  her  master, 
and  thought  him  the  noblest  man 
that  ever  cracked  a  whip,  having 
imbibed  this  opinion  from  the  young 
smart  hunter,  who  was  up  to  every- 
thing. And  it  might  have  fared  HI 
with  Jack  the  donkey,  if  Maggie 
had  carried  her  master  when  that 
vile  assault  was  perpetrated  But 
if  Maggie  was  now  in  good  spirits, 
what  lofty  flight  of  words  can  rise 
to  the  elation  of  her  rider  1 

Th&Hector  now,  week  after  week, 
had  been  longing  for  a  bit  of  sport 
His  open  and  jovial  nature  had  been 
shut  up,  pinched,  and  almost  poison- 
ed, for  want  of  proper  outlet  He 
hated  books,  and  he  hated  a  pen, 
and  he  hated  doing  nothing;  and 
he  never  would  have  horse-whipped 
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Bonny,  if  he  had  been  as  he  ought 
to  be.  Moreover,  he  had  been 
greatly  bothered,  although  he  could 
not  clearly  put  it,  by  all  those  re- 
ports about  Coombe  Lorraine,  and 
Sir  Eoland's  manner  of  scorning 
them.  But  now  here  he  was,  in 
a  wayfaring  dress,  £ree  from  the 
knowledge  of  any  one,  able  to  turn 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  either 
side  might  predominate;  with  a 
bagful  of  guineas  to  spend  as  his 
own,  and  yet  feel  no  remorse  about 
them.  Tush!  that  does  not  express 
it  at  all.  With  a  bagfid  of  guineas 
to  spend  as  he  chose,  and  rejoice  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  spend- 
ing another  man's  money,  for  his 
own  good,  and  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  a  fine  feeling,  and 
a  rare  one  to  get  the  luck  o£  There- 
fore, whosoever  gets  it,  let  him  lift 
up  his  heart  and  be  joyful. . 

Whether  from  that  fine  diffidence 
which  so  surely  accompanies  merit, 
01  fiom  honoukble  economy  in  the 
distribution  of  trust-funds,  or  from 
whatever  other  cause  it  was,  —  in 
the  face  of  all  the  town  of  Tonbridge, 
this  desirable  traveller  turned  his 
pony  into  the  quiet  yard  of  that  old- 
fieisluoned  inn,  ''  the  Chequers.'' 
All  the  other  ostlers  grunted  dis- 
approbation, and  chewed  straws; 
while  the  one  ostler  of  "the 
Chequers"  rattled  his  pail  with  a 
swing  of  his  elbow,  hissed  in  the 
most  enticing  attitude,  and  made- 
believe  to  expect  it 

Mr  Hales,  in  the  manner  of  a 
cattle-jobber  (which  was  his  pre- 
sentment now),  lifted  his  right  leg 
over  the  mane  of  the  pony,  and  so 
came  downward.  Everybody  in  the 
yard  at  once  knew  thoroughly  well 
what  his  business  was.  And  no- 
body JGittempted  to  cheat  him  in  the 
inn ;  because  it  is  known  to  be  a 
hopeless  thing  to  cheat  a  cattle- 
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jobber  in  ^ny  other  way  than  by 
gambling.  So  that  with  little  to 
say,  or  be  said,  this  nnclerkly  clerk 
had  a  good  snpper,  and  smoked  a 
wise  pipe  with  his  landlord. 

Of  course  he  made  earnest  in- 
quiries about  all  the  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood^  and  led  the  conyer- 
sation  gently  to  the  Grower  and  his 
afhirs ;  and  as  this  chanced  to  be 
Master  Loyejoy's  own  ''house  of 
cdl''  at  Tonbridge,  the  landlord  gaye 
him  the  highest  character,  and  eyen 
the  title  of ''  Esquire." 

**  Ah,  yes,**  he  exclaimed,  with 
his  rummer  in  one  hand,  and  way- 
ing  his  pipe  with  the  other ;  ''  there 
be  yery  few  in  these  here  parts  to 
compare  with  Squire  Loyejoy.  One 
of  the  true  old  Kentish  stock,  sir ; 
none  of  your  come-and-go  ba^en. 
I  haye  heered  say  that  that  land  haye 
been  a  thousand  year  in  the  family." 

''Lord  bless  me !"  cried  Mr  Hales ; 
"  why,  we  get  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Danes  and  the  Saxons  1 " 

"  There  now  ! "  said  the  land- 
lord, giying  him  a  poke  of  admira- 
tion with  Ida  pipe;  "  yon  knows  all 
about  it  as  well  as  if  I  had  told  'ee. 
And  his  family  brought  up  so  re- 
spectable !  None  of  your  sitting  on 
pillions.  A  horse  for  his  self,  and 
a  horse  for  his  son,  and  a  horse  for 
his  pretty  darter.  Ah,  if  I  were  a 
young  man  again — ^but  there  she  be 
aboye  me  altogether  J  Though  the 
Chequers,  to  my  thinking,  is  more 
to  the  purpose  than  a  bigger  inn 
might  be,  sur." 

"  You  are  right,  I  beUeye,''  re- 
plied his  guest.  "  How  far  may  it 
be  to  Old  Applewood  farm  1 " 

"Well,  sir,  how  &rf  Why,  let 
me  see  :  a  matter  of  about  fiye 
mile  perhaps.  You'ye  heered  tell  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  perhaps  9 " 

"  To  be  sure  1  Don't  I  read  about 
it" — ^he  was  going  to  say  "eyery 
Sunday,"  but  stopped,  in  time  to 
dissemble  the  parson. 

^  And  the  finest  ten  mile  of  turn* 


pike  in  England.  You  turns  off 
from  it  about  four  mile  out.  And 
then  you  keeps  on  straight-forrard." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  friend.  I 
shall  ask  the  way  to-morrow.  Your 
excellent  pundi  is  as  good  as  a  night- 
cap. But  I  want  to  combine  a  little 
pleasure  with  business,  if  I  can,  to- 
morrow, lam  abitofasportsinan, 
in  a  small  way.  Would  Mr  Loye- 
joy  allow  me  to  cast  a  fly  in  his 
water,  think  you  1 " 

"Ay,  that  he  will,  if  you  only 
tell  him  that  you  be  staying  at  the 
Chequers  Inn." 

The  Rector  went  to  bed  that  night 
in  a  placid  humour,  with  himself 
and  his  landlord,  and  all  the  county. 
And  sleeping  well  after  change 
of  air,  a  long  ride,  and  a  good  sup- 
per, he  awoke  in  the  morning,  as 
fresh  as  a  lark,  in  a  good  state  of 
mind  for  his  breakfast 

Old  Applewood  farm  was  just 
"taking  it  easy  "in  the  betwixt  and 
between  of  hiurd  work.  The  berry 
season  was  oyer  now,  and  the  hay 
was  stacked,  and  the  hops  were 
dressed;  John  Shome  and  his 
horses  were  resting  £:eely,  and 
gathering  strength  for  another  cam- 
paign— to  cannonade  London  with 
apples  and  pears.  All  things  had 
the  smell  of  summer,  passing  rich, 
and  the  smell  of  autumn,  without 
its  weight  leaning  oyer  the  air. 
The  nights  were  as  warm  as 
the  days  almost,  yet  soft  with  a 
mellow  briskness;  and  any  young 
man  who  looked  out  of  his  window 
said  it  was  a  shame  to  go  to  bed. 
Some  people  haye  called  this  the 
"saddest  time  of  the  whole  sad 
twelyemonth ; "  the  middle  or  end 
of  July,  when  all  thinsg  droop  with 
heayyleafiness.  But  who  be  these  to 
find  fiiult  with  the  richest  and  good- 
liest prime  of  nature's  strength? 
Peradyenture  the  fault  is  in  them- 
selyes.  All  seasons  of  the  year  are 
good  to  those  who  bring  their  season- 
ing.  Andnow,whenfield,andwood, 
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and  hedge  stand  up  in  their  flush 
of  summering,  and  eveiy  bird,  and 
hat)  and  insect  of  our  British  island 
ia  aa  actiye  as  he  ought  to  he  (and 
sometimes  much  too  much  so);  alsO| 
when  goodpeople  look  at  one  another 
in  hot  weather,  and  feel  that  they 
may  have  worked  too  hard,  or  been 
too  snappish  when  the  frosts  were  on 
(which  ihej  always  are,  except  in 
July),  and  then  begin  to  wonder 
whe&er  their  children  would  like 
to  play  with  the  children  of  one 
an<^er,  because  they  cannot  catch 
eold  in  such  weather;  and  after 
that,  begin  to  speak  of  a  rubber  in 
the  bower,  and  a  great  spread  of 
delightfulness, — ^when  all  this  comes 
to  pass,  what  right  have  we  to  make 
the  woistof  itt 

That  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Only  one  thing  is  certain,  that  our 
good  parson,  looking  as  imUke  a 
parson  aa  he  could — ^and  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  capacity  in  that  way — 
steered  his  pony  Maggie  round  the 
comer  into  the  Grower^s  yard,  and 
looked  about  to  see  how  the  land 
lay.  The  appearance  of  everything 
pleased  him  well,  for  comfort,  sim- 
plicity, and  hospitality  shared  the 
good  quarters  between  them.  Even 
a  captious  man  could  hardly,  if  he 
understood  the  matter,  find  much 
&ult  with  anything.  The  parson 
was  not  a  captious  man,  and  he 
knew  what  a  good  farmyard  should 
be,  and  so  he  said  *^  Capital,  capi- 
tal!"  twice,  before  he  handed 
Maggie's  bridle  to  Paddy  from  Cork, 
who  of  course  had  run  out  with  a 
sai^^uine  sense  of  a  shilling  arriyed. 

''Is  Squire  Loyejoy  at  homet" 
asked  the  visitor,  being  detennined 
to  ''spake  the  biggest,"  as  Paddy 
described  it  afterwards.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  he  only  stared,  while 
the  parson  repeated  the  question. 

''Is  it  the  maisther  ye  manel" 
said  P&ddy ;  "faix  then,  Fll  go  and 
ax  the  missus.'* 

But  before  there  was  time  to  do 


this,  the  Grower  appeared  with  a 
spud  on  his  shoulder.  He  had  been 
in  the  hop-ground;  and  hearing  a 
horse,  came  up  to  know  what  was 
towanL  The  two  men  looked  at 
one  another  with  mutxial  approval 
The  parson  tall,  and  strong,  and 
lusty,  and  with  that  straightfor- 
ward aspect  which  is  confeired,  or 
at  least  confirmed,  by  life  in  the 
open  air,  field  sports,  good  living^ 
and  social  gatherings.  His  feat- 
ures, too,  were  dear  and  bold,  and 
his  jaws  just  obstinate  enough  to 
manage  a  parish;  without  that 
heavy  squareness  which  sets  the 
whole  church  by  the  ears.  The 
Grower  was  of  moderate  height,  and 
sturdy,  and  thoroughly  useful ;  his 
&ce  told  of  many  dealings  with  the 
world ;  but  his  eyes  were  frank,  and 
his  mouth  was  pleasant.  His  cus- 
tom was  to  let  other  people  have 
their  say  before  he  spoke ;  and  now 
he  saluted  Mr  Hales  in  sUence,  and 
waited  for  him  to  begin. 

"  I  hope,"  said  his  visitor,  "  you 
will  excuse  my  freedom  in  coming 
to  see  you  thus.  I  am  trying  this 
part  of  the  country  for  the  first 
time  for  a  holiday.  And  the  land- 
lord of  the  Chequers  Inn  at 
Tonbridge,  where  I  am  staying  for 
a  day  or  two,  told  me  that  you  per- 
haps would  allow  me  to  try  for  a 
fish  in  your  river,  sir." 

"  In  our  little  brook !  There  be 
none  left,  I  think.  You  are  kindly 
welcome  to  try,  sir.  But  I  fear  you 
wiU  have  a  fool's  errand  of  it.  We 
have  had  a  young  gentleman  from 
London  here,  a  wonderful  angler, 
sure  enough,  and  I  do  believe  he 
hath  caught  every  one." 

"  Well,  sir,  with  your  kind  pe^ 
mission,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
trying,"  sjdd  the  Eector,  laughing  in 
hii9  sleeve  at  Hilary's  crude  art  com- 
pared with  his  own.  "The  day  is 
not  very  promising,  and  the  water 
of  course  is  strange  to  me.  But 
have  I  your  leave  to  do  my  bestt " 
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''Ay,  ay,  as  long  as  you  like. 
My  ground  goes  as  far  up  as  tbeie 
is  any  water,  and  down  the  brook 
to  the  turnpike  toad.  We  will 
see  to  your  nag ;  and  if  you  would 
like  a  bit  to  eat,  sir,  we  dine  at 
one,  and  we  sup  at  seven,  and  there 
be  always  a  bit  in  the  larder  'tween 
whiles.  Wil't  come  into  house  be- 
fore starting)" 

''  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  offer; 
but  I  think  I'd  better  ask  you 
the  way,  and  be  ofL  There  is  just 
a  nice  little  coil  of  cloud  now ;  in 
an  hour  it  may  be  gone,  and  the 
brook,  of  course,  is  very  low  and 
clear.  Whatever  my  sport  is,  I 
shall  call  in  and  thank  you  when  I 
come  back  for  my  pony.  My  name 
is  Hales,  sir,  a  clerk  from  Sussex ; 
very  much  at  your  service  and  ob- 
liged to  you." 

''  The  same  to  you.  Master  Halls; 
and  I  wish  you  more  sport  than  you 
will  get,  sir.  Tour  best  way  is  over 
that  stile ;  and  then  when  you  come 
to  the  water,  go  where  you  will." 

"  One  more  question,  which  I 
slways  ask ;  what  size  do  you  allow 
your  fish  to  be  taken  f " 

"What  size?  Why,  as  big,  to 
be  sure,  as  ever  you  can  catch  them. 
The  bigger  they  are,  the  less  bones 
they  have." 

With  a  laugh  at  this  answer,  the 
parson  set  off,  with  his  old  fiy-book 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  rod  in  his  hand 
which  he  had  borrowed  (by  grace  of 
his  landlord)  in  Tonbridge.  His 
step  was  brisk,  and  his  eyes  were 
bright,  and  he  thought  much  more 
of  uie  sport  in  prospect  than  of  the 
business  that  brought  him  there. 

''  Aha  1 "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  hit 
on  the  brook,  where  an  elbow  of 
bank  jutted  over  it,  ''very  fine 
tackle  will  be  wanted  here,  and  one 
fly  is  quite  enough  for  it^  It  must 
be  fished  downward,  of  course,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  fished  upward.  It 
will  take  all  I  know  to  tackle  them." 


So  it  did,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  knew.  He  changed  his 
fly  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he 
tried  every  dodge  of  experience ;  he 
even  tried  dapping  with  the  natural 
fly,  and  then  the  blue-bottle  and 
grasshopper,  but  not  a  trout  could 
he  get  to  rise,  or  even  to  hesitate, 
or  show  the  very  least  sign  of 
temptation. 

So  great  was  his  annoyance  (from 
surety  of  his  own  skill,  and  vain 
use  of  it),  that  after  fiushing  for  about 
ten  hours  and  catching  a  new-born 
minnow,  the  Bector  vehemently 
came  to  a  halt,  and  repented  that 
he  had  exhausted  already  his  whole 
stock  of  strong  language.  When  a 
good  man  has  done  this,  a  kind  of 
reaction  (either  of  the  stomach orcon- 
science)  arises,  and  leads  him  astray 
from  his  usual  sign-posts,  whether 
of  speech,  or  deed,  or  thought. 

The  Eev.  Struan  Hales  sate 
down,  marvelling  if  he  were  a 
clumsy  oaf,  and  gave  Hilary  no 
small  credit  for  catching  such  deeply 
sagacious  and  wary  trout.  Then  he 
dwelled  bitterly  over  his  fiEite  for 
having  to  go  and  fetch  his  pony, 
and  let  every  yokel  look  into  his 
basket  and  grin  at  its  beautiful 
emptiness.  Moreover,  he  found 
himself  face  to  hce  with  starvation 
of  the  saddest  kind ;  that  which  a 
man  has  challenged,  and  supercili- 
ously talked  about,  and  then  has  to 
meet  very  quietly. 

Not  to  exaggerate — ^if  that  were 
possible — ^the  Eev.  Struan  found 
his  inner  man  (thus  rashly  exposed 
to  new  Kentish  air)  "absolutely 
barking  at  him,"  as  he  strongly  ex- 
pressed it  to  his  wife,  the  moment 
he  found  himself  at  home  again. 
But  here  he  was  fifty  miles  from 
home,  with  not  a  fishing  -  basket 
only,  but  a  much  nearer  and  dearer 
receptacle  frdl  of  the  purest  vacuity. 
"  This  is  very  sad,"  he  said,  and  all 
his  system  echoed  it 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


While  the  Bector  still  was  sitting 
QmSf  on  the  mossy  hump  of  an  apple- 
tree^  weary  and  disconsolate,  listening 
to  the  mnnnniing  brook,  with  loader 
mnrmuringB  of  his  own,  he  espied  a 
light  well-balanced  figure  crossing 
the  water  on  a  nairow  plank  some 
hundred  yards  up  the  streamway. 

"  A  pretty  girl !"  said  the  parson ; 
"  I  am  sure  of  it,  by  the  way  she 
eairies  herself.  Plain  girls  never 
walk  like  that  Oh  that  she  were 
coming  to  my  relief !  But  the  place 
18  rather  dangerous.  I  must  go 
and  help  her.  Ah,  here  she  comes ! 
What  a  quick  light  foot!  My 
stars,  if  she  hasn't  got  a  basket  I 
Nothing  for  me,  of  course.  No  such 
luck  on  this  most  luckless  of  all 
days.** 

Meanwhile  she  was  making  the 
best  of  her  way,  as  straight  as  the 
winding  stream  allowed,  towards 
this  ungrateful  and  sceptical  grum- 
bler; and  presently  she  turned  full 
upon  him,  and  looked  at  him,  and 
he  at  her. 

"What  a  lovely  creature  I" 
thought  Mr  Hales,  '^  and  how  won- 
derficdly  her  dress  becomes  her! 
Why,  the  mere  sight  of  her  hat  is 
enough  to  drive  a  young  fellow  out 
of  his  mind  almost !  Now  I  should 
like  to  make  her  acquaintance,  if  I 
were  not  starving  so.  *  Acrior  iUum 
cura  domaty'  as  Sir  Eoland  says." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  the  maiden 
began,  with  a  bright  and  modestly 
playful  glance,  "  are  you  Mr  HaUs, 
who  asked  my  father  for  leave  to 
fish  this  morning  t " 

"  Hales,  fair  mistress,  is  my  name, 
a  poor  and  unworthy  clerk  from 
Sussex." 

''Then,  Mr  Hales,  you  must  not 
be  angry  with  me  for  thinking  that 
you  might  be  hungry." 

"And  —  and  thirsty!"  gasped 
the  Eector.    "  Goodness  me,  if  you 


only  knew  my  condition,  how  you 
would  pity  me!" 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  be  thirsty  too,"  she  answered, 
as  she  took  out  of  her  basket,  a 
napkin,  a  plate,  a  knife  and  fork, 
half  a  loaf,  and  something  tied  up 
in  a  cloth  whose  fragrance  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  parson's  heart, 
and  then  a  stone  pipkin,  and  a  half- 
pint  horn,  and  after  that  a  pinch  of 
salt.  All  these  she  spread  on  a 
natural  table  of  grass,  which  her 
clever  eyes  discovered  over  against 
a  mossy  seat 

''I  never  was  so  thankful  in  all 
my  life— I  never  was,  I  never  was. 
My  pretty  dear,  what  is  your  name, 
that  I  may  bless  you  every  night  f " 

"  My  name  is  Mabel  Lovejoy,  sir. 
And  I  hope  that  you  will  excuse 
me  for  having  nothing  better  to 
bring  than  this.  Most  fishermen 
prefer  duck,  I  know ;  but  we  hap- 
pened only  to  have  in  the  larder 
this  half,  or  so,  of  a  young  roast 
goose " 

"  A  goose !  An  infinitely  finer 
bird.  And  so  much  more  upon  it ! 
Thank  God  that  it  wasn't  a  duck, 
my  dear.  Half  a  duck  would 
scarcely  be  large  enough  to  set  my 
poor  mouth  watering.  For  good- 
ness* sake,  give  me  a  drop  to  dnnk ! 
What  is  it— water  1" 

"  No  sir,  ale ;  some  of  our  own 
brewing.  But  you  must  please  to 
eat  a  mouthful  first.  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  bad  to  begin  with  a  drink." 

"  Bight  speedily  will  I  qualify," 
said  the  parson,  with  his  mouth  full 
of  goose;  "delicious — most  deli- 
cious! You  must  be  the  good 
Samaritan,  my  dear ;  or  at  any  rate 
you  ought  to  be  his  wife.  Your  very 
best  health.  Mistress  Mabel  Love- 
joy;  may  you  never  do  a  worse  action 
than  you  have  done  this  day ;  and  I 
never  shall  forget  your  kindness." 
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"  Ohy  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  en- 
joy it.  But  you  must  not  talk  till 
you  have  eaten  every  mouthfuL 
Why,  yon  ought  to  be  quite  famish- 

ing. 

''  In  that  respect  I  fulfil  my  duty. 

Kay  more,  I  am  downright  fanushed." 

*'  There  is  a  little  stuffing  in  here^ 
nr ;  let  me  show  you ;  under- 
neath the  apron.  I  put  it  there 
myself,  and  so  I  know." 

**  What  most  noble,  most  gloriousi 
most  transcendent  stuffing!  Who- 
ever made  that  was  bom  to  benefit, 
retrieve,  and  exalt  humanity." 

^'Tou  must  not  say  that,  sir; 
because  I  made  it." 

**  Oh,  Dea,  certe !  I  recover  my 
Latin  under  such  enchantment 
But  how  could  you  have  found  me 
outi  And  what  made  you  so 
generously  think  of  me  f " 

''Well,  sir,  I  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  fishermen,  because — oh, 
because  of  my  brother  Charlie ;  and 
one  of  our  men  passed  you  this 
afternoon,  and  he  said  he  was  sure 
that  you  had  caught  nothing,  be- 
cause he  heard  you  —  he  thought 
he  heard  you " 

''  No,  no,  come  now,  complaining 
mildly, — not  'swearing,'  don't  say 
'swearing.'" 

"  I  was  not  going  to  say  '  swear- 
ing,' sir.  What  made  you  think  of 
Buch  a  thing  t  I  am  sure  you  never 
could  have  done  it;  could  yout 
And  so  when  you  did  not  even 
come  to  supper,  it  came  into  my 
head  that  you  must  want  refresh- 
ment ;  especially  if  you  had  caught 
no  fish,  to  comfort  you  for  so  many 
hours.  And  then  I  thought  of  a 
plan  for  that,  which  I  would  tell 
you,  in  case  I  should  find  you  un- 
lucky enough  to  deserve  it." 

"  I  am  unlucky  enough  to  deserve 
it  thoroughly;  only  look  here, 
pretty  Mistress  MabeL"  With 
these  words  he  lifted  the  fiap  of 
his  basket^  and  showed  its  piteous 
emptiness. 


"West  Lorraine!"  she  cried — 
"West  Lorraine!"  For  his  name 
and  address  were  painted  on  the 
inside  wicker  of  the  lid.  "  Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Hales :  I  had 
no  right  to  notice  it" 

"Yes,  you  had.  But  you  have 
no  right  to  turn  away  your  head  so. 
What  harm  has  West  Lorraine 
done  you,  that  you  won't  even  look 
at  its  rectort" 

"  Oh,  please  not ;  oh,  please 
don't!  I  never  would  have  come, 
if  I  could  have  only  dreamed " 

"If  you  could  have  dreamed 
whatt  Pretty  Mistress  Mabel,  a 
parson  has  a  right  to  an  explanar 
tion,  when  he  makes  a  young  lady 
blush  so." 

"  Oh,  it  was  so  cruel  of  you !  You 
said  yon  were  a  clerk,  of  the  name 
of'Halls!'" 

"  So  I  am,  aderk  in  holy  orders ; 
but  not  of  the  name  of  'Halls.' 
That  was  your  father^s  mistake.  I 
gave  my  true  name ;  and  here  you 
see  me  very  much  at  your  service, 
ma'am.  The  uncle  of  a  fine  young 
fellow,  whose  name  you  never  heard, 
I  daresay.  Have  you  ever  hap- 
pened to  hear  of  a  youth  called 
Hilary  Lonainel" 

"  Oh,  now  I  know  why  you  are 
come!  oh  dear!  It  was  not  for 
the  fishing,  after  all !  And  perhaps 
you  never  fished  before.  And  every- 
thing must  be  going  wrong.  And 
you  are  come  to  tell  me  what  they 
think  of  me.  And  very  likely  you 
would  be  glad  if  you  could  put  me 
in  prison ! " 

"  That  would  be  nice  gratitude ; 
would  it  not?  You  are  wrong  in 
almost  every  point  It  happens 
that  I  have  fished  before ;  and  that 
I  did  come  for  the  fishing  partly. 
It  happens  that  nothing  is  going 
wrong ;  and  I  am  not  come  to  say 
what  they  think  of  you ;  but  to  see 
what  I  think  of  you — ^which  is  a 
very  different  thing." 

"And  what    do    you  think  of 
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mef*'  aaked  ^fabel,  caating  down 
her  eyeSy  standing  saucily,  and  yet 
xriih  audi  a  demxue  expiession,  that 
his  first  impnlae  was  to  kiss  her. 

''I  think  that  yon  are  rogue 
enough  to  tarn  the  head  of  any- 
body. And  I  think  that  you  are 
good  enough  to  make  him  happy 
erer  aftermids." 

*<  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that^" 
ahe  answered,  raising  her  sweet  eyes, 
and  openly  blushing ;  "  I  only  know 
that  I  would  try.  But  every  one  is 
not  like  a  clergyman,  to  understand 
good  stuffing.  But  if  I  had  only 
known  who  you  were,  I  would 
never  have  brought  you  any  dinner, 
sir." 

*^  What  a  disloyal  thing  to  say ! 
Please  to  tell  me  why  I  ought  to 
starve  for  being  Hilary's  uncle." 

"  Because  you  would  think  that 
I  wanted  to  coax  you  to— to  be  on 
my  side,  at  least" 

''To  make  a  goose  of  me,  with 
your  goose !  Well,  you  have  me  at 
your  mercy,  ^abd.  I  shall  con- 
gratulate Hilary  on  having  won 
the  heart  of  the  loveliest,  best, 
and  cleverest  girl  in  the  county 
of  Kent" 

*'  Oh  no,  sir,  you  must  not  say 
that,  because  I  am  nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  you  must  not  laugh  at  me, 
like  that  And  how  do  you  know 
that  he  has  done  it!  And  what 
will  every  one  say,  when  they  hear 
that  he  —  that  he  would  IUlo  to 
many  the  daughter  of  a  Grower  f " 
''What  does  his  father  sayl 
That  is  the  point  It  matters  very 
little  what  others  say.  And  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you,  pretty  Mabel, 
that  his  father  is  bitterly  set  against 
it,  and  tamed  him  out  of  doors, 
when  he  heard  of  it" 

"  Oh,  that  is  why  he  has  never 
written.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
break  it  to  me.  I  was  sure  there 
was  something  bad.  Bat  of  course 
I  could  expect  nothing  else.  Poor, 
poor  sillies,  both  of  us  1  I  must  give 


him  up,  I  see  I  must  I  felt  all 
along  that  I  should  have  to  do  it" 

"Don't  cry  so;  don't  cry,  my 
dear,  like  that  There  is  plenty  of 
time  to  talk  of  it  Things  will  come 
right  in  the  end,  no  doubt  But 
what  does  your  &ther  say  to  it  1 " 

"I  scarcely  know  whether  he 
knows  it  yet  Hilary  wanted  to 
tell  him;  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
leave  it  altogether  to  me.  And  so 
I  told  my  mother  first;  and  she 
thought  we  had  better  not  disturb 
my  father  about  it,  until  we  heard 
from  Hilary.  But  I  am  almost  sure 
sometimes  that  he  knows  it,  and  is 
not  at  all  pleased  about  it,  for  he 
looks  at  me  very  strangely.  He  is 
the  best  and  the  kindest  man  living 
almost;  but  he  has  very  odd  ways 
sometimes ;  and  it  is  most  difficult 
to  turn  him." 

"So  it  is  with  most  men  who 
are  worth  their  salt.  I  despise  a 
weathercock.  Would  you  like  me 
to  come  in  and  see  him ;  or  shall  I 
fish  a  little  more  first  t  I  am  quite 
a  new  man  since  you  fed  me  so 
well;  and  I  scarcely  can  put  up  with 
this  disgraca" 

"  If  you  would  like  to  fish  a  little 
longer,"  said  Mabel,  following  the 
loving  gaze,  which  (with  true  an- 
gling obstinacy)  lingered  still  on  the 
coy  fair  stream;  "there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  spare.  My  father  rode 
off  to  Maidstone,  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  you  were  not  coming 
in  to  supper ;  and  he  will  not  be 
back  till  it  is  quite  dark.  And  I 
should  have  time  for  a  talk  with  my 
mother,  while  you  are  attempting 
to  catch  a  trout" 

"Now,  Mabel,  Mabel,  you  are 
too  disdainful  Because  I  am  not 
my  own  nephew  (who  learned  what 
little  he  knows  altogether  from  me), 
and  because  I  have  been  so  un- 
successfol,  you  think  that  I  know 
nothing;  women  always  judge  by 
the  event,  having  taken  the  trick 
from  their  fathers  perhaps.     But 
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you  were  going  to  tell  me  some- 
thing to  make  up  for  my  want  of 
skill." 

"Yes;  but  you  must  promise 
not  to  tell  any  one  else,  upon  any 
account  My  brother  Charlie  found 
it  out ;  and  I  have  not  told  even 
Hilary  of  it,  because  he  could  catch 
fish  without  it." 

"  You  most  insulting  of  all  pretty 
maidens,  if  you  despise  my  science 
thus,  I  will  tell  Sir  Eoland  that 
you  are  vain  and  haughty." 

"Oh  dear!" 

"  Very  ill-tempered," 

"  No,  now,  you  never  could  say 
that." 

"Clumsy,  ill-dressed,  and  slat- 
ternly." 

"Well  done,  well  done,  Mr 
Hales!" 

"  Yes,  and  very  ugly." 

"Oh!" 

"  Aha !  I  have  taken  your  breath 
away  with  absolute  amazement.  I 
wish  Hilary  could  see  you  now;  he'd 
steal  sometiiing  very  delightful,  and 
then  knock  his  exceUent  uncle  down. 
But  now,  make  it  up,  like  a  dear  good 
girl ;  and  tell  me  this  great  secret." 

"  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  You  just  take  a  little  bit 
of  this — see  here,  I  have  some  in 
my  basket ;  and  cut  a  little  delicate 
strip,  and  whip  it  on  the  lower 
part  of  your  fly.  I  have  done  it 
for  Charlie  many  a  time.  I  will  do 
one  for  you,  if  you  like,  sir." 

"Very  well.     I  will  try  it,  to 


please  you. ;  and  for  the  sake  of  an 
experiment.  Good-bye,  good-bye 
till  dark,  my  dear.  We  shall  see 
whether  a  derk  can  catch  fish  or  no." 
When  Mr  Hales  returned  at 
night  to  the  hospitable  old  farm- 
house, he  carried  on  his  ample  back 
between  two  and  three  dozen  goodly 
trout ;  for  many  of  which  he  confessed 
himself  indebted  to  Mabel's  clever 
fingers.  Mrs  Lovejoy  had  been 
prepared  by  her  daughter  to  receive 
him ;  but  the  Grower  was  not  yet 
come  home  from  Maidstone ;  which 
on  the  whole  was  a  fortunate  thing. 
For  thus  the  Rector  had  time  enough 
to   settle  with    his    hostess  what 

• 

should  be  done  on  his  part  and  on 
hers,  towards  the  removal,  or  at  any 
rate  the  gradual  reduction,  of  the 
many  stumbling-blocks  that  lay,  as 
ususJ,  upon  true  love's  course.  For 
both  foresaw  that  if  the  firanklin's 
pride  should  once  be  wounded,  he 
would  be  certain  to  bar  the  way 
more  sternly  than  even  the  baronet 
himself.  And  even  without  that, 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
forego  all  in  a  moment  his  favourite 
scheme  above  described,  that  Mabel's 
husband  should  cany  on  the  ances* 
tral  farm,  and  the  growth  of  fruit. 
In  his  blunt  old  fleishion,  he  cared 
very  little  for  baronets,  or  for  Nor- 
man blood ;  and  like  a  son  of  Tuscan 
soil,  was  well  content  to  lead  his 
life  in  cleaving  paternal  fields  with 
the  hoe,  and  nourishing  household 
gods,  and  hearth. 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 


It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  quarters 
in  an  English  country-town,  where 
nobody  kiiows  who  the  sojourner  is, 
and  nobody  cares  who  he  inay  be. 
To  begin  (at  gentle  leisure)  to  feel 
interest  in  the  place,  and  quicken 
up  to  the  vein  of  humour  throbbing 
through  the  High  Street.  The  third 
evening  cannot  go  over  one's  head 


without  a  general  sense  being  gained 
of  the  politics  of  the  town,  and,  far 
more  important  —  the  politicians; 
and  if  there  only  is  a  corporation, 
wisdom  cries  in  the  streets,  and 
nobody  can  get  on  with  anybody. 
However,  when  the  fights  are 
over,  generally  speaking,  all  cool 
down. 
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Bat  this  is  about  the  last  thing 
that  a  stranger  shonld  exert  his 
intellect  to  nnderstand.  It  would 
he  pore  waste  of  time;  unless  he 
means  to  buy  a  house  and  settle 
down,  and  try  to  be  an  alderman 
in  two  years'  time,  and  mount  am- 
bition's ladder  even  to  the  giddy 
height  of  mayoralty ;  till  the  hand 
of  death  comes  between  the  rungs 
and  yertically  drags  him  downward. 
And  even  then,  for  three  months 
shall  he  be,  '*  our  deeply  lamented 
townsman." 

Bat  if  this  visitor  firmly  declines 
(as,  for  his  health,  he  is  bound  to 
do)  these  mighty  combats,  which 
always  have  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
fixed  on  them — if  he  is  satisfied  to 
lounge  about,  and  say  "  good  morn- 
ing" here  and  there,  to  ascertain 
public  sentiment  concerning  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  to  lay  out 
sixpence  judiciously  in  cultivating 
good  society — ^then  speedily  will  he 
get  draughts  of  knowledge  enough 
to  quench  the  most  ardent  thirst ; 
while  the  yawn  of  indolence  merges 
in  the  quickening  smile  of  interest. 
Then  shall  he  get  an  insight  into 
the  commerce,  fashion,  religious 
feeling,  jealousies,  and  literature  of 
the  town,  its  just  and  pleasant  self- 
esteem,  its  tolerance  and  intolerance 
(often  equally  inexplicable),  its 
quiet  enjoyments,  and,  best  of  all, 
its  el^;ant  flirtations. 

These  things  enabled  Mr  Hales 
to  pass  an  agreeable  week  at  Ton- 
bridge,  and  to  form  acquaintance 
with  some  of  its  leading  inhabitants ; 
which  in  pursuit  of  his  object  he 
was  resolved,  as  far  as  he  could,  to 
da  And  from  all  of  these  he  ob> 
tained  very  excellent  tidings  of  the 
Lovejoys,  as  being  a  quiet,  well- 
conducted,  and  highly  respectable 
family,  admitted  (whenever  they 
cared  to  be  so)  to  the  best  society 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  forgiven 
for  growing  cherries,  and  even  for 
keeping  a  three-horsed  van. 


Also,  as  regarded  his  own  impres- 
sions, the  more  he  saw  of  Old  Ap- 
plewood  farm,  the  more  he  was 
pleased  with  it  and  with  its  owners ;. 
and  calling  upon  his  brother  parson, 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  he 
found  in  him  a  congenial  soul,  who 
wanted  to  get  a  service  out  of  hinu 
For  this  Mr  Hales  was  too  wide 
awake,  having  taken  good  care  to* 
leave  sermons  at  home ;  because  he 
had  been  long  enough  in  holy  orders- 
to  know  wliat  delight  all  parsons 
find  in  spoiling  one  anothei^s  holi- 
days. Moreover,  he  had  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  sitting  in  a 
pew,  for  once,  repossessing  the  right 
to  yawn  ad  libitum^  and  even  fall 
into  a  murmurous  nap,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  sweetness  of  the  well-known 
Lucretian  sentiment  —  to  gaze  in 
safety  at  another's  labours;  or,  as- 
the  navvy  more  tersely  put  it,  when 
asked  of  his  sumtnum  honum^  to> 
"  look  on  at  t'other  beggars." 

Meanwhile,  however,  many  little 
things  were  beginning  to  go  cross- 
wise. For  instance,  Hilary  walked 
down  headlong,  being  exceedingly 
short  of  cash,  to  comfort  Mabel,  and 
to  get  good  quarters,  and  perhaps  to 
go  on  about  everything.  LuAily, 
his  uncle  Struan  met  him  in  the 
street  of  Sevenoaks  (whither  he  had 
ridden  for  a  little  change),  and 
amazed  him  with  very  strong  lan- 
guage, and  begged  him  not  to  make 
a  confounded  fool  of  himself,  and  so- 
took  him  into  a  hostelry.  The  young 
mau,  of  course,  was  astonished  to  see 
his  uncle  carrying  on  so,  dressed  as 
a  layman,  and  roving  about  without 
any  wife  or  family. 

But  when  he  knew  for  whoso 
sake  it  was  done,  and  how  strongly 
his  uncle  was  siding  with  him,  his 
gratitude  and  good  emotions  were 
such  that  he  scarcely  could  finish 
his  quart  of  beer. 

"My  boy,  I  am  thoroughly  a- 
shamed  of  you,"  said  his  uncle,  look- 
ing queerly  at  him.     ''You  are  most 
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inunatore  for  manied  life,  if  you 
give  way  to  your  feelings  bo." 

^  But  unde,  when  a  man  is  down 
80  much,  and  turned  out  of  doors  by 
his  own  father ^" 

"When  a  'man!'  When  a 
' boy'  is  what  you  mean,  I  suppose. 
A  man  would  take  it  differently." 

*'  I  am  sure  I  take  it  very  well," 
said  Hilaiy,  trying  to  smile  at  it 
"  There,  I  will  drink  up  my  beer ; 
for  I  know  that  sort  of  thing  always 
vexes  you.  Now,  can  you  say  that 
I  have  kicked  up  a  row,  or  done 
anything  that  I  might  have  done  9 " 

"No,  my  boy,  no;  quite  the 
opposite  thing ;  you  have  taken  it 
most  angelically." 

"Angelically,  without  an  angel- 
us,  unde,  or  even  a  stiver  in  my 
pocket!  Only  the  cherub  aloft,  you 
know— — "^ 

"I  don't  know  anything  about 
him ;  and  the  allusion,  to  my  mind, 
is  profane." 

"  Now,  unde,  you  are  hyperder- 
ical,  because  I  have  caught  you 
dressed  as  a  bagman ! " 

"I  don't  understand  your  big 
Oxford  words.  In  my  days  they 
taught  theology." 

"And  hunting ;  come  now,'XJnde 
Struan,  didn't  they  teach  you  hunt- 
ingl" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sector,  stroking 
his  chin;  "  I  was  a  poor  young  man, 
of  course,  and  could  not  affo^  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"Yes,  but  you  did,  you  know, 
Unde  Struan;  I  have  heard  you 
boast  of  it  fifty  times." 

"  What  a  plague  you  are,  Hilary! 
There  may  have  been  times — ^how- 
ever, you  are  going  on  quite  as  if  we 
were  sitting  and  having  a  cozy  talk 
after  dinner  at  West  Lorraine." 

"Iwish  to  goodness  we  were,  my 
dear  uncle.  I  never  shall  see  such 
a  dinner  again." 

"My  dear  boy,  my  dear  boy;  to 
talk  like  that,  at  your  time  of  life  ! 
What  a  thing  love  is,  to  be  sure ! 


However,  in  that  state,  a  dinner  is 
no  matter." 

"Well,  I  shall  be  off  now  for 
London  again.  A  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese,  after  all,  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing. Grood-bye,  my  dear  unde, 
I  shall  always  thank  you." 

"Tou  shall  thank  me  for  two 
things  before  you  start  And  you 
shoidd  not  start,  except  that  I  know 
it  to  be  at  present  best  for  you. 
Tou  shall  thank  me  for  as  good  a 
dinner  as  can  be  got  in  a  place  like 
this;  and  after  ^t  for  five  good 
guipeaa,  just  to  go  on  for  a  bit 
with." 

Thus  the  Bector  had  his  way,  and 
fed  his  nephew  beautifully,  and 
sent  him  back  with  a  better  heart 
in  his  breast,  to  meet  the  future. 
HUaiy  of  course  was  much  aggriev- 
ed, and  inclined  to  be  outrageous,  at 
having  walkedfour-and-twentymile8| 
with  eager  proceeding  at  every  step, 
and  then  being  balked  of  a  sight 
of  his  love.  However,  he  saw  that 
it  was  for  the  best;  and  five  guineas 
(feel  as  you  will)  is  something. 

His  good  unde  paid  his  &re  back 
by  the  stage,  and  saw  him  go  o£^ 
and  kissed  hands  to  him;  feeling 
greatly  relieved  as  soon  as  ever  he 
was  round  the  comer;  for  he  must 
have  spoiled  everything  at  the  farm. 
Therefore  this  excellent  unde  re- 
turned to  the  snug  little  sanded 
parlour,  to  smoke  a  fi:esh  pipe;  and 
to  think,  in  its  influence,  how  to  get 
on  with  these  new  affairs. 

Here  were  heaps  of  trouble  rising; 
as  peaks  of  volcanoes  come  out  of 
the  sea.  And  who  was  to  know 
how  to  manage  things,  so  as  to  make 
them  all  subside  again)  Hilary 
might  seem  easy  to  deal  with,  so 
long  as  he  had  no  money ;  but  even 
he  was  apt  to  take  stnmge  whims 
into  his  head,  although  he  might 
feel  that  he  could  not  pay  for  them. 
And  then  there  was  the  Grower,  an 
obstinate  fisustor  in  any  calculation  ; 
and  the  Grower's  wife,  who  might 
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appeal  perhaps  to  the  Attorney- 
General ;  alao  Sir  Roland,  with  his 
dry  tmacconntahle  manner  of  regard- 
ing things ;  and  last  not  least,  the 
Beetoi^s  own  superior  part  of  his 
household.  If  he  could  not  manage 
them,  anybody  at  first  sight  would 
say  that  the  fault  must  be  altogether 
his  own — ^that  a  man  who  cannot 
lay  down  the  law  to  his  own  wife 
and  daughters,  really  is  no  man; 
and  deserves  to  be  treated  accord- 
in^y.  Yet  this  depends  upon  spe- 
cial gifts.  The  Hector  could  cany 
on  very  well,  when  he  undeistood 
the  subject^  even  with  his  wife  and 
dau^ters,  till  it  came  to  dying. 
StiU,  in  the  end  (as  he  knew  in  hiis 
heait),  he  always  got  the  worst  of  it. 

l^ow  what  would  all  these  ladies 
say,  if  the  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
the  rector  of  the  rectoiy,  the  very 
husband  or  &ther  of  all  of  them- 
selves— as  the  case  might  be — ^were 
to  depart  from  his  sense  of  [rights 
and  the  principles  he  had  laid  down 
to  them,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cherish  Hilary  in  black  rebellion 
against  hia  own  father  t  Suasion 
would  be  lost  among  them.  It  is  a 
thing  that  may  be  tried,  under  fa- 
vourable ciicumstances,  as  against 
one  lady,  when  quite  alone;  but 
with  four  ladies  all  taking  different 
TiewB  of  the  matter  in  question,  yet 
ready  in  a  moment  to  combine 
against  any  fonn  of  reason, — a 
bachelor  must  be  Quixotic,  a  hus- 
band and  £Either  idiotic,  if  he  relies 
upon  any  other  motive  power  than 
that  of  his  legs.  But  the  Rec- 
tor was  not  the  man  to  run  away, 
even  from  his  own  family.  So,  on 
the  whole,  he  resolved  to  let  things 
follow  their  own  course,  until  some- 
thing new  should  begin  to  rise. 
Except  at  least  upon  two  little  points 
^-one,  that  ELilaiy  should  be  kept 
from  visiting  the  farm  just  now; 
and  the  other,  that  the  Grower  must 
be  told  of  all  this  love-affidr. 

Mr  Hales^  as  an  owner  of  daugh- 


ters, felt  that  it  was  no  more  than 
a  faihei^s  due,  to  know  what  his 
favourite  child  was  about  in  such 
important  matters ;  and  he  thought 
it  the  surest  way  to  set  him  bitterly 
against  any  moderation,  if  he  were 
left  to  find  out  by  surprise  what  was 
going  on  at'  his  own  hearth.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  Grower 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  whole 
of  it^  and  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 
and  winking  (in  his  own  deter- 
mined way)  at  his  good  wife's 
manoeuvres.  ''I  shall  stop  it  all, 
when  I  please,"  he  said  to  himself, 
eveiy  night  at  bed-time ;  ''  let  them 
have  their  little  game,  and  make  up 
their  minds  to  astonish  me."  For 
he,  like  almost  every  man  who  has 
atteined  the  age  of  sixty,  looked 
back  upon  love  as  a  brief  excrescence, 
of  about  the  same  character  as  a 
wart. 

^' Ay,  ay,  no  need  to  tell  me,"  he 
ausweied,  when  Mrs  Lovejoy,  under 
the  parson's  advice,  and  at  Mabel's 
entreaty,  broke  the  matter  to  him. 
''I  don't  go  about  with  my  eyes 
shut,  wife.  A  man  that  knows 
every  pear  that  grows,  can  tell  the 
colour  on  a  maiden's  cheek.  I  have 
settled  to  eend  her  away  to-morrow 
to  her  Undo  Clitherow.  The  old 
mare  will  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock. 
I  meant  to  leave  you  to  guess  the 
reason ;  you  are  so  clever  all  of  yotL 
Ha,  ha!  you  thought  the  old  Grower 
was  as  blind  as  a  bat ;  now,  didn't 
youl" 

''  Well,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Mrs 
Lovejoy,  giving  her  pillow  an  angry 
thump,  ''  I  thmk  you  might  have 
consulted  me,  Martin;  with  half 
her  clothes  in  the  wash-tub,  and  a 
*  frayed  ribbon  on  her  Sunday  hat ! 
Men  are  so  hot  and  inconsiderate. 
All  to  be  done  in  a  moment,  of 
course  1  The  least  you  could  have 
done,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been 
to  tell  me  beforehand,  Martin  ;  and 
not  to  pack  her  off  like  that." 

"  To  be  sure !    Just  as  you  told 
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me,  good  wife,  your  plan  for  packing    sleep  ;    and  don't  beat  about  so. 
her  off,  for  good !    Now  just  go  to    When  I  say  a  thing  I  do  it." 


CHAPTEB  ZXX. 


When  the  flaunting  and  the  flout- 
ing of  the  summer-prime  are  over ; 
when  the  leaves  of  tree,  and  hush, 
and  even  of  unconsidered  weeds, 
hang  on  their  stalks,  instead  of 
standing  upright,  as  they  used  to 
do;  and  very  often  a  convex  sur- 
face, hy  the  cares  of  life,  is  worn 
into  a  small  concavity;  a  gradual 
change,  to  a  like  effect,  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  human  mind. 

A  man  remembers  that  his  own 
autumn  is  once  more  coming  over 
him ;  that  the  light  is  surely  wan- 
ing, and  the  darkness  gathering  in  ; 
that  more  of  his  plans  are  shed  and 
scattered,  as  the  sun  *^  draws  water" 
among  the  clouds,  or  as  the  gossamer 
floats  idly  over  the  sear  and  seeded 
grass.  Therefore  it  is  high  time  to 
work,  to  strengthen  the  threads  of 
the  wavering  plan,  to  tighten  the 
mesh  of  the  woven  web,  to  cast 
about  here  and  there  for  completion, 
if  the  design  shall  be  ever  complete. 

So  now,  as  the  summer  passed,  a 
certain  gentleman,  of  more  repute 
perhaps  than  reputation,  began  to 
be  anxious  about  his  plans. 

Sir  Eemnant  Chapman  owned 
large  estates  adjoining  the  dwindled 
but  still  fair  acreage  of  the  Lor^ 
raines  in  the  wesdd  of  Sussex. 
Much  as  he  differed  from  Sir 
Roland  in  tastes  and  habits  and 
character,  he  announced  himself, 
wherever  he  went,  as  lus  most  in- 
timate Mend  and  ally.  And  cer- 
tainly he  was  received  more  freely 
than  any  other  neighbour  at  Coombe 
Lorraine,  and  knew  all  the  doings 
and  ways  of  the  family,  and  was 
even  consulted  now  and  then. 
Warm  friendship,  however,  can 
scarcely  thrive  without  mutual  re- 
spect;   and  though  Sir  Bemnant 


could  never  escape  from  a  certain 
unwilling  respect  for  Sir  Eolond, 
the  latter  never  could  contrive  to 
reciprocate  the  feeling. 

Because  he  knew  that  Sir  Bem- 
nant  was  a  gentleman  of  a  type 
already  even  then  departing,  al- 
though to  be  found,  at  the  present 
day,  in  certain  parts  of  England. 
A  man  of  fixed  opinions,  and  even 
what  might  be  accounted  principles 
(at  any  rate  by  himself)  concerning 
honour,  and  birth,  and  betting,  and 
patriotism,  and  some  other  matters, 
includedjin  a  very  small  et-cetera. 
It  is  hard  to  despise  a  man  who  has 
so  many  points  settled  in  his  sys- 
tem; but  it  is  harder  to  respect 
him,  when  he  sees  all  things  with 
one  little  eye,  and  that  eye  a  vicious 
one.  Sir  Eemnant  Chapman  had 
no  belief  in  the  goodness  of  woman, 
or  the  truth  of  man — ^in  the  beauti- 
ful balance  of  nature,  or  even  the 
fatherly  kindness  that  comforts  us. 
Therefore  nobody  could  love  him; 
and  very  few  people  paid  much  at- 
tention to  his  dull  hatred  of  man- 
kind. "Contempt,"  he  always 
called  it ;  but  he  had  not  power  to 
make  it  that;  neither  had  he  any 
depth  of  root^  to  throw  up  eminence. 
A  "  bitter  weed  "  many  people  called 
him ;  and  yet  he  was  not  idtogether 
that.  For  he  Uked  to  act  against 
his  nature,  perhaps  from  its  own 
perversity;  and  often  did  kind 
things,  to  spite  his  own  spiteful- 
ness,  by  doing  them.  As  for  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  he  had  none 
outside  of  his  own  wishes ;  and  he 
always  expected  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  move  on  the  same  low 
system.  How  could  such  a  maB 
get  on,  even  for  an  hour,  with  one 
so  different — and  more  than  that. 
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«o  opposite  to  him — as  the  good  Sir 
Eolandf  Mr  Hales,  who  was  not 
(as  we  know)  at  aU  a  tight-laced 
man  himself,  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  little  jealous  of  Sir  Eemnant, 
put  that  question  to  himself,  as  well 
as  to  his  wife  and  family ;  and  echo 
only  answered  "  how  f  "  However, 
soever,  there  was  the  fact ;  and  how 
many  facts  can  we  call  to  mind  ever 
BO  much  stranger? 

Sir  Bemnant's  only  son,  Stephen 
Chapman,  was  now  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  everybody  said 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  change 
his  mode  of  life.  Even  his  father 
admitted  that  he  had  made  an  un- 
reasonably long  job  of  "  sowing  his 
wild  oats,"  and  now  must  take  to 
aome  better  culture.  And  nothing 
seemed  more  likely  to  lead  to  this 
desirable  result  than  a  speedy  en- 
gagement to  an  accomplished,  sen- 
sible, and  attractive  girl.  There- 
fore, after  a  long  review  and  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  young  ladies 
round,  it  had  been  settled  that  the 
heir  of  all  the  Chapmans  should  lay 
dose  siege  to  young  Alice  Lorraine. 

"Captain  Chapman  " — as  Stephen 
was  called  by  courtesy  in  that 
neighbourhood,  having  held  a  com- 
mission in  a  £uihionable  regiment, 
until  it  was  ordered  to  the  war — 
this  man  was  better  than  his  &ther 
in  some  ways,  and  much  worse  in 
others.  He  was  better,  from  weak- 
ness ;  not  having  the  strength  to 
work  out  works  of  iniquity ;  and 
also  from  having  some  touches  of 
kindness,  whereof  his  father  was 
intact.  He  was  worse,  because  he 
had  no  sense  of  honour,  no  rudiment 
of  a  principle ;  not  even  a  dubious 
preference  for  the  truth,  at  first 
sights  against  a  lia  Captain  Chap- 
man, however,  could  do  one  manly 
thing,  and  only  one.  He  could 
drive,  having  cultivated  the  art,  in 
the  time  when  it  meant  someth^g. 
Hones  were  broken  then,  not 
trained — as  nowadays  they  must  be 


— and  skill  and  nerve  were  needed 
for  the  management  of  a  four-in- 
hand.  Captain  Chapman  was  the 
first  in  those  parts  to  drive  like 
Ericthonius,  and  it  took  him  a  very 
long  time  to  get  his  father  to  sit 
belund  him.  For  the  roads  were 
still  very  bad  and  perilous,  and 
better  suited  for  postilions  than  for 
Stephen  Chapman's  team. 

He  durst  not  drive  up  Coombe 
Lorraine,  or  at  any  rate  he  feared 
the  descent  as  yet,  though  he  meant 
some  day  to  venture  it  And  now 
that  he  was  come  upon  his  wooing, 
he  left  his  gaudy  equipage  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  to  be  sent  back  to 
Steyidng  and  come  for  him  at  an 
appointed  time.  Then  he  and  his 
father,  with  mutual  grumblings, 
took  to  the  steep  ascent  on  foot. 

Sir  Eoland  had  asked  them,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  drive  over  and 
dine  with  him,  either  on  Thursday, 
or  any  other  day  that  might  suit 
them.  They  came  on  the  Thursday, 
with  their  minds  made  up  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything.  But  they 
certainly  were  not  very  well  pleased 
to  find  that  the  fair  Mistress  Alice 
had  managed  to  give  them  the  slip 
entirely.  She  was  always  ready  to 
meet  Sir  Eemnant,  and  dischaige 
the  duties  of  a  hostess  to  him ;  but 
from  some  deep  instinctive  aversion 
she  could  not  even  bear  to  sit  at 
table  with  the  Captain.  She  knew 
not  at  all  what  his  character  was ; 
neither  did  Sir  Eoland  know  a 
tenth  part  of  his  ill  repute ;  other- 
wise he  had  never  allowed  him  to 
approach  the  maiden.  He  simply 
looked  upon  Captain  Chapman  as 
a  fashionable  man  of  the  day,  who 
might  have  been  a  little  wild  per- 
haps, but  now  meant  to  settle  down 
in  the  country  and  attend  to  his 
father^s  large  estates. 

However,  neither  of  the  guests 
suspected  that  their  visit  had  fixed 
the  date  of  another  little  visit  pend- 
ing long  at  Horsham ;  and  one  girl 
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"being  as  good  as  another  to  men  of 
the  world  of  that  stamp,  they  were 
well  content,  when  the  hannch  went 
out,  to  clink  a  glass  with  the  Sector's 
daughters,  instead  of  receiving  a 
distant  bow  from  a  diffident  and 
yery  shy  young  lady. 

"N'ow,  Lorraine,"  began  Sir 
Eemnant,  after  the  ladies  had  left 
the  room,  and  the  Captain  was  gone 
out  to  look  at  something,  accoiding 
to  arrangement,  and  had  taken  the 
Eector  with  him,  **  we  have  known 
one  another  a  good  many  years; 
and  I  want  a  Httle  sensible  talk 
with  you." 

"Sir  Eemnant,  I  hope  that  our 
talk  is  always  sensible;  so  far  at 
least  as  can  be  expected  on  my 
part." 

"There  you  are  again,  Lorraine, 
using  some  back  meaning,  such  as 
no  one  else  can  enter  into.  But 
let  that  pass.  It  is  your  way.  Now 
I  want  to  say  something  to  you." 

"  I  also  am  smitten  with  a  strong 
desire  to  know  what  it  is,  Sir  Eem- 
nant." 

"Well,  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this.  You  know  what 
dangerous  times  we  liye  in,  with 
erery  eyil  power  let  loose,  and  Satan, 
like  a  roaring  lion,  rampant  and 
triumphant.  Thank  you,  yes,  I  will 
take  a  pinch ;  your  snuff  is  always 
so  delicious.  With  the  arch-enemy 
prowling  about,  with  democracy, 
nonconformity,  infidelity,  and  rick- 
burnings——" 

"Exactly  so.  How  well  you  ex- 
press it !  I  was  greatly  struck  with 
it  in  the  ^Greorga  and  Dragon's' 
report  of  your  speech  at  the  feinner's 
dinner  at  Billinghurst." 

"Well,  well,  I  may  have  said  it 
before;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  the 
truthu  Can  you  deny  it^  Sir  Eoland 
Lorraine  1" 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the 
truth.  I  am  listening  with  the 
greatest  interest." 

"No,  you  are  not;  you  neyer 


do.  You  are  always  thinking  of 
something  to  yourscdf.  But  what  I 
was  going  to  say  was  this,  that  it 
is  high  time  to  cement  the  union, 
and  draw  close  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  all  good  men,  all  men  of 
any  principle— -by  which  I  mean— - 
come  now,  you  know." 

"To  bie  sure;  you  mean  all 
stanch  Tories." 

"Yes,  yes;  all  who  hold  by 
Church  and  State,  land  and  the  con- 
stitution. I  have  educated  my  son 
carefully  in  the  only  right  and  true 
principles.  Train  up  a  child — ^you 
know  what  I  mean.  And  you,  of 
course,  have  brought  up  your  daugh- 
ter upon  the  same  right  system." 

"  Nay,  rather,  I  have  left  her  to 
form  her  own  political  opinions. 
And  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  she 
has  formed  none." 

"  Lorraine,  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
hear  it.  That  is  how  all  the  girls 
should  be.  When  I  was  in  London, 
they  turned  me  sick  with  asking  my 
opinion.  The  less  they  know,  the 
better  for  them.  Knowledge  of  any- 
thing makes  a  woman  so  deucedly 
conlxadictoiy.  My  poor  dear  wife 
could  read  and  write,  and  that  was 
quite  enough  for  her.  She  did  it  on 
tiie  jam-pots  always,  and  she  could 
speU  most  of  it.  Ah,  she  was  a 
most  wonderful  woman !" 

"  She  was.  I  often  found  much 
pleasure  in  her  conversation.  She 
knew  so  many  things  that  never 
come  by  way  of  reading." 

"And  so  does  Stephen.  You 
should  hear  him.  He  never  reads 
any  sort  of  book.  Ah,  that  is  the 
true  learning.  Books  always  make 
stupid  people.  Now  it  struck  me 
that — ah,  you  know,  I  see.  A 
wink's  as  good  as  a  nod,  &c  No 
catching  a  weasel  asleep."  Here  Sir 
Eemnant  screwed  up  one  eye,  and 
gave  Sir  Eoland  a  poke  in  the  ribs, 
with  the  most  waggish  air  imagin- 
able. 

"  Again  and  again  I  assure  you,** 
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said  hia  hosty  /'  that  I  have  not  the 
smallest  idea  what  you  mean.  Your 
iheoTj  about  hooks  has  in  me  the 
most  thoiough  confirmation/' 

"  Aha !  it  is  all  veiy  well — all  very 
well  to  pietend,  Lorraine.  Another 
pinch  of  snujBT,  and  that  settles  it 
Let  them  set  up  their  horses  together 
as  soon  as  ever  they  please — eh ) " 

"Whol  What  horses  1  Why 
will  you  thus  visit  me  with  impene- 
trable enigmas)" 

"  Visit  you  I  Why,  you  invited 
me  yourself!  Who  indeed)  Why, 
of  course,  my  lad  Steenie  and  your 
gidLaUie!" 

^'Captain  Chapman  and  my  Alice ! 
Such  a  thought  never  entered  my 
mind.  Do  you  know  that  poor 
Alice  is  little  more  than  seventeen 
years  old  1 '  And  Captain  Chapman 
must  be — ^let  me  see " 

'^  Never  mind  what  he  is.  He  is 
my  son  and  heir,  and  there'll  be  fifty 
thousand  to  settle  on  his  wife,  in 
hard  cash — ^not  so  bad  nowadays." 

''Sir  Bemnant  Chapman,  I  beg 
you  not  to  say  another  word  on  the 
subject  Tour  son  must  be  twice 
my  daughter's  age,  and  he  looks 
even  more  than  that " 

"  Dash  my  wig  1  Then  I  am 
seventy,  I  suppose.  What  the 
dickens  have  his  looks  got  to  do 
with  the  matter]  I  don't  call  him 
at  all  a  bad-looking  fellow.  A  chip 
of  the  old  block,  that's  what  he  is. 
Ah,  many  a  fine  woman,  I  can  teU 
you " 

^  Kow,  if  you  please,"  Sir  Eoland 


said,  with  a  very  clear  and  deter- 
mined voice — "if  you  please,  we  will 
drop  this  subject  Your  son  may  be 
a  very  good  match,  and  no  doubt  he 
is  in  external  matters ;  and  if  Alice 
when  old  enough  should  become  at- 
tached to  him,  perhaps  I  might  not 
oppose  it.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said  at  present;  and,  above 
all  things,  she  must  not  hear  of  it" 

''  I  see,  I  see,"  answered  the  other 
baronet,  who  was  rather  short  of 
temper.  "Missy  must  be  kept  to 
her  bread  and  milk,  and  good  books, 
and  all  that,  a  little  longer.  By  the 
by,  Lorraine,  what  was  it  I  heard 
about  your  son  the  other  day — ^that 
he  had  been  making  a  fool  of  him- 
seK  with  some  grocer's  daughter  1" 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  any  grocer's 
daughter.  And  as  he  will  shortly 
leave  England,  people  perhaps  wiU 
have  less  to  say  about  him.  His 
commission  is  promised,  as  perhaps 
you  know ;  and  he  is  not  lOcely  to 
quit  the  army  because  there  is  fight- 
ing going  on." 

Sir  Bemnant  felt  all  the  sting  of 
that  hit;  his  face  (which  showed 
many  signs  of  good  living)  flushed 
to  the  tint  of  the  claret  in  his  hand, 
and  he  was  just  about  to  make  a 
very  coarse  reply,  when  luckily  the 
Bector  came  back  suddenly,followed 
by  the  valiant  Captain.  Sir  Boland 
knew  that  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  goaded  into  bad  manners  for 
once,  and  he  strove  to  make  up  for 
it  by  unwonted  attention  to  the 
warrior. 


CHAPTER  ZXXI. 


It  was  true  that  Hilary  had  at- 
tained at  last  the  great  ambition  of 
his  life.  He  had  changed  the  pen 
for  the  sword,  the  sand  for  powder, 
and  the  ink  for  blood;  and  in  a  few 
days  he  would  be  afloat,  on  his  way 
to  join  Lord  Wellington.  His  fa- 
thes's  obstinate  objections  had  at 


last  been  overcome;  for  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  way  to  cut  the  soft 
net  of  enchantment,  and  throw  him 
into  a  sterner  world. 

His  uncle  Struan  had  done  his 
best,  and  tried  to  the  utmost  stretch 
the  patience  of  Sir  Boland,  with 
countless  words,  until  the  latter  ex- 
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claimed  at  last,  ''Why,  you  seem 
ix)  be  worse  than  the  boy  himself ! 
You  went  to  spy  out  the  nakedness 
of  the  land,  'and  you  returned  in 
a  fortnight  with  grapes  of  Eshcol. 
Truly  this  Danish  Lovejoy  is  more 
potent  than  the  great  Canute.  He 
turns  at  his  pleasure  the  tide  of 
opinion." 

"  Koland,  now  you  go  too  far.  It 
is  not  the  Grower  that  I  indite  of, 
but  his  charming  daughter.  If  you 
<^ould  but  once  be  persuaded  to  see 
heiv— " 


«i 


Of  course.  Exactly  what  Hilary 
said.  In  him  I  could  laugh  at  it ; 
but  in  you Well,  a  great  phi- 
losopher tells  us  that  every  jot  of 
opinion  (even  that  of  a  babe^  I  sup- 
pose) is  to  be  regarded  as  an  equal 
item  of  the  'universal  consensus.' 
And  the  universal  consensus  be- 
comes, or  forms,  or  fructifies,  or 
solidifies,  into  the  great  homogene- 
ous truth.  I  may  not  quote  him 
aright,  and  I  beg  his  pardon  for  so 
lamely  rendering  him.  However, 
that  is  a  rude  sketch  of  his  view,  a 
brick  from  his  house — ^to  mix  meta- 
phors— and  perhaps  you  remember 
it  better,  Struan." 

"  God  forbid !  The  only  thing  I 
Temember  out  of  all  my  education  is 
the  st6ries — ^what  do  you  call  them? 
— ^mythologies.  Capital  some  of 
them  are,  capital !  Ah,  they  do  so 
much  good  to  boys — ^teach  them 
manliness  and  self-respect ! " 

"Do  theyl  However,  to  return 
to  this  lovely  daughter  of  the  Kent- 
ish Alcinous — ^by  the  way,  if  his 
ancestors  were  Danes  who  took  to 
gardenihg,  it  suggests  a  rather  start- 
ling analogy.  The  old  Corycian  is 
l>elieved  (though  without  a  particle 
of  evidence)  to  have  been  a  pirate 
in  early  life,  and  therefore  to  have 
taken  to  potherbs.  Let  that  pass. 
I  could  never  have  believed  it,  ex- 
cept for  this  instance  of  Lovejoy." 

"  And  how,  if  you  please,"  broke 
in  the  Hector,  who  was  always  jeal- 


ous of  "  I^orman  blood,"  because  he 
had  never  heard  that  he  had  any ; 
"  how  were  the  Kormans  less  pirati- 
cal, if  you  please,  than  the  Danes, 
their  own  grandfathers  f  Except 
that  they  were  sick  at  sea — big 
rogues  all  of  them,  in  my  opinion. 
The  Saxons  were  the  only  honest 
fellows.  Ay,  and  they  would  have 
thrashed  those  Normans  but  for  the 
leastest  little  accident  When  I 
hear  of  those  Normans,  without  any 
shoulders— don't  tell  me;  they  never 
would  have  built  such  a  house  as 
this  IB,  otherwise — what  do  you 
think  I  feel  ready  to  do,  sirl  Why, 
to  get  up,  and  to  lift  my  coat, 
and " 

"  Come,  come,  Struan ;  we  quite 
understand  all  your  emotions  with- 
out that.  This  makes* you  a  very 
bigoted  ambassador  in  our  case.  You 
meant  to  bring  back  all  the  truth, 
of  course.  But  when  you  found  the 
fishing  good,  and  the  people  roughly 
hospitable,  and  above  all  a  Danish 
smack  in  their  manners,  and  figures, 
and  even  their  eyes,  which  have 
turned  on  the  Kentish  soil,  I  am 
told,  to  a  deep  and  very  brilliant 
brown " 

"Yes,  Boland,  you  are  right  for 
once.  At  any  rate,  it  is  so  with 
her." 

"Very  welL  Then  you  being, 
as  you  always  are,  a  sudden  man — 
what  did  you  do  but  fisdl  in  love  (in 
an  elderly  fatherly  manner  of  course) 
with  this — ^what  is  her  name,  now 
again  ?    I  never  can  recollect  it." 

"  You  do.  You  never  forget  any- 
thing. Her  name  is  '  Mabd.'  And 
you  may  be  glad  to  pronounce  it 
pretty  often,  in  your  old  age,  Sir 
Eoland." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  name,  and 
deserves  a  pretty  bearer.  But, 
Struan,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world. 
You  know  what  Hilary  ia ;  and  you 
know  (though  we  do  not  give  our- 
selves airs,  and  drive  four  horses  in 
a  hideous  yellow  coach,  and  wear 
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diamond  rings  worth  a  thousand 
ponnds),  you  know  what  the  Lor- 
laines  have  always  been — a  little 
particular  in  their  ways,  and  a  little 
inclined  to,  to,  perhaps '' 

''  To  look  down  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  without  ever  letting  them 
know  it,  or  even  knowing  it  your- 
selves perhaps.  Hare  I  hit  it 
aright,  Sir  Eolandr' 

"  Not  quite  that  Indeed,  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  what  I 
was  thinking  of."  Sir  Eoland  Lor- 
raine sighed  gently  here ;  and  even 
his  brother-in-law  had  not  the  least 
idea  why  ho  did  so.  It  was  that 
Sir  Eoland,  like  all  the  more  able 
Loiraines  for  several  centuries,  was 
at  heart  a  fatalist.  And  this 
family  taint  had  perhaps  been 
deepened  by  the  infusion  of  East- 
em  .bloocL  This  was  the  bar  so 
often  fixed  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  world — a  barrier  which 
must  hold  good,  while  every  man 
cares  for  his  neighbour's  soul,  so 
much  more  than  his  own  for  ever. 

^  Is  it  anything  in  religion,  Eol- 
and 1"  the  Eector  whispered  kind- 
ly. '*  I  know  that  you  are  not  ortho- 
dox, and  a  good  deal  puffed  up  with 
carnal  knowledge.  Still,  if  it  is 
in  my  line  at  all ;  I  am  not  a  very 
high  authority  —  but  perhaps  I 
might  lift  you  over  it  They  are 
saying  ail  sorts  of  things  now  in  the 
world ;  and  I  have  taken  two  hours 
a-day,  several  days — ^now  you  need 
not  laugh — ^in  a  Ubrary  we  have  got 
up  at  Horsham,  filled  with  the  best 
divinity;  so  as  to  know  how  to 
answer  them." 

'<My  dear  Struan,"  Sir  Eoland 
replied,  without  so  much  as  the 
gleam  of  a  smile,  "  that  was  really 
good  of  you.  And  you  now  have  so 
many  other  things  to  attend  to  with 
young  dogs,  and  that;  and  the  Ist 
of  September  next  week,  I  believe ! 
What  a  relief  that  must  be  to  you !" 

''  Ay,  that  it  is.  You  cannot  ima- 
gine, of  course,  with  all  your  many 
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ways  of  frittering  time  away  indoors, 
what  a  wearing  thing  it  is  to  have 
nothing  better  than  rabbit-shooting, 
or  teaching  a  dog  to  drop  to  shot 
But  now  about  Hilary :  you  inust 
relent — ^indeed  you  must,  dear  Eol- 
and. He  is  living  on  sixpence  Brday, 
I  believe  —  virtuous  fellow,  most 
rare  young  man!  Why,  if  that 
dirty  Steve  Chapman  now  had  been 
treated  as  you  have  served  Hilary 
— ^note  of  hand,  bill-drawing,  post- 
obits, — and  you  might  even  think 
yourself  lucky  if  there  were  no  big 
forgery  to  hush  up.  Ah,  his  father 
may  think  what  he  likes;  but  I 
look  on  Hilary  as  a  perfect  wonder, 
a  Bayard,  a  Crichton,  a  pelican ! " 

'^  Surely  you  mean  a  paragon, 
Struan  1  What  young  can  he  have 
to  feed  from  his  own  breast  f  ** 

"  I  meant  what  I  said,  as  I  al- 
ways do.  And  how  can  you  know 
what  young  he  has,  when  you  never 
even  let  him  come  near  you  ?  Ah, 
if  I  only  had  such  a  son."  Here 
the  Eector,  who  really  did  complain 
that  he  had  no  son  to  teach  how  to 
shoot,  managed  to  get  his  eyes  a 
little  touched  with  genial  moisture. 

"This  is  grievous,"  Sir  Eoland 
answered ;  "  and  a  little  more  than 
I  ever  expected,  or  can  have  enabled 
myself  to  deserve.  iN'ow,  Struan, 
wOl  you  cease  from  wailing,  if  I 
promise  one  thing  1" 

"  That  must  depend  upon  what 
it  is.  It  will  take  a  good  many 
things,  I  am  afraid,  to  make  me 
think  well  of  you  again." 

'*  To  hear  such  a  thing  from  the 
head  of  the  parish  !  Kow,  Struan, 
be  not  vindictive.  I  ought  to  have 
let  you  get  a  good  day's  shooting, 
and  then  your  terms  would  have 
been  easier." 

"  Well,  Eoland,  you  know  that 
we  can  do  notliing.  The  estates 
are  tied  up  in  such  a  wonderful  way, 
by  some  lawyer's  trick  or  other, 
through  a  whim  of  that  blessed  old 
lady — she  can't  hear  me,  can  shel 
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— that  Hilary  has  his  own  sister's 
life  between  him  and  the  inherit- 
ance ;  so  far  as  any  of  us  can  make 
out" 

''  So  that  you  need  not  have 
boasted/'  answered  Sir  Eoland,  with 
a  quiet  smile,  '*  about  his  being  a 
Bayard,  in  refindning  from  post- 
obits." 

"  Well,  well ;  you  know  what  I 
meant  quite  well  The  Jews  are 
not  yet  banished  from  England. 
And  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they 
never  will  be.  There  are  plenty  of 
them  to  discount  his  chance ;  if  he 
did  what  manyother  boys  would  do." 

Sir  Eoland  felt  the  truth  of  this. 
And  he  feared  in  his  heart  that  he 
might  be  pushing  his  only  son  a 
litUe  too  hard,  in  reliance  upon  his 
honour. 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  point  for 
onceT'  he  asked,  with  a  look  of 
despair,  and  a  voice  of  the  same. 
"  This  is  my  offer — ^to  get  Hilary  a 
commission  in  a  foot-regiment,  pack 
him  off  to  the  war  in  Spain ;  and  if 
in  three  years  after  that  he  sticks  to 
that  Danish  Nausicaa,  and  I  am 
alive — why,  then,  he  shall  have  her." 

Mr  Hales  threw  back  his  head — 
for  he  had  a  laige,  deep  head,  and 
when  it  wanted  to  think  it  would  go 
back — ^and  then  he  answered  warily. 

''  It  is  a  very  poor  offer,  Sir  Eoland. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  fedr  enough. 
But  you,  with  your  knowledge  of 
youth,  and  especially  such  a  youth 
as  Hilary,  rely  upon  the  effects  of 
absence,  change,  adventures,  dan- 
gers, Spanish  beauties,  and,  worst  of 
all,  wider  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  company  of  fighting  men, 
to  make  him  jilt  his  love,  or  per- 
haps take  even  a  worse  course  than 
that." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  Sir  Rol- 
and, with  much  contempt.  ^'Sir 
Eemnant  Chapman  might  so  have 
meant  it.  Stman,  you  ought  to 
know  me  better.  But  I  think  that  I 
have  a  right,  at  least,  to  try  the  sub- 


stance of  such  a  whim,  before  I 
yield  to  it,  and  install,  as  the  future 
mistress,  a — ^well,  what  do  you  want 
me  to  call  her,  Struan  1 " 

^'Let  it  be,  Boland;  let  it  be^ 
I  am  a  fair  man,  if  you  are  not ; 
and  I  can  make  every  allowance 
for  you.  But  I  think  that  your 
heir  should  at  least  be  entitled  to 
swing  his  legs  over  a  horse,  Sir 
Roland." 

*'  I,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that 
it  would  be  his  final  ruin  to  do  so. 
He  would  get  among  reckless  fel- 
lows, to  whom  he  is  already  too 
much  akin.  It  has  happened  so 
with  several  of  my  truly  respected 
ancestors.  They  have  gone  into 
cavalry  regiments,  and  ridden  full 
gallop  through  their  estates.  I  am 
not  a  penurious  man,  as  you  know, 
and  few  think  less  of  money.  Can 
you  deny  that,  even  in  your  vitiated 
state  of  mind  1" 

<<  I  cannot  deny  it,"  the  Rector 
answered ;  "  you  never  think  twice 
about  money,  Roland  —  except,  of 
course,  when  you  are  bound  to  do 

SO. 

"Very  well;  then  you  can  be- 
lieve that  I  wish  poor  Hilary  to  start 
afoot,  solely  for  his  own  benefit 
There  is  very  hard  fighting  just  now 
in  Spain,  or  on  the  confines  of  Por- 
tugal I  hate  all  fighting,  as  you 
are  aware.  Still  it  is  a  thing  that 
must  be  done." 

"  Grood  Lord  1 "  cried  the  Rector, 
''  how  you  do  talk !  As  if  it  was  so 
many  partridges ! " 

"No,  it  is  better  than  that — 
come,  Struan  —  because  the  par- 
tridges carry  no  guns,  you  know." 

"  I  should  be  confoundedly  sorry 
if  they  did,"  the  Rector  answered, 
with  a  shudder.  "  Fancy  letting  fly 
at  a  bird,  who  might  hs^ve  a  long 
barrel  under  his  tail  1 " 

"  It  is  an  appalling  imagination. 
Struan,  I  give  you  credit  for  it 
But  here  we  are,  as  usual,  wander- 
ing from  the  matter  which  we  have 
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in  hand.  Are  you  content,  or  are 
jou  not,  with  what  I  propose  about 
Hilary  1" 

In  this  expressly  alternative  form, 
tiiere  lurks  a  great  deal  of  vigour. 
If  a  man  says,  ''are  you  satisfied  1" 
you  begin  to  cast  about  and  wonder, 
whether  you  might  not  win  better 
terms.     Many  side-issues  come  in^ 


and  disturb  you ;  and  your  way  to 
say  "  yes  "  is  dubious.  But  if  he 
only  clench  his  inquiry  with  the 
option  of  the  strong  negative,  the 
weakest  of  all  things,  human  nature 
that  hates  to  say  ''  no,"  is  tampered 
with.  This  being  so.  Uncle  Struan 
thought  for  a  moment  or  so;  and 
then  said,  "  Yes,  I  am." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Is  it  just  or  even  honest — fair,  of 
course,  it  cannot  be — to  deal  so  much 
with  the  heavy  people,  the  eldermost 
ones  and  the  bittermost,  and  leave  al- 
together with  nothing  said  of  her — 
or  not  even  let  her  have  her  own  say 
— ^as  sweet  a  young  maiden  as  ever 
lived,  and  as  true,  and  brave,  and 
kind  an  one  1  Alice  was  of  a  differ- 
ent class  altogether  from  Mabel 
Lovejov.  Mabd  was  a  dear-hearted 
girl,  loving,  pare,  unselfish,  warm, 
and  good  enough  to  marry  any  man, 
and  be  his  own  wife  for  ever. 

But  Alice  went  far  beyond  all  that. 
Her  nature  was  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  She  had  not  only  the  depth 
— ^which  is  the  common^property  of 
women — ^but  she  also  had  the  height 
of  loving.  Such  as  a  mother  has 
for  her  children ;  rather  than  a  wife 
towards  her  husband.  And  yet  by 
no  means  an  imperious  or  exacting  af- 
fection, but  tender,  submissive,  and 
delicate.  Inasmuch  as  her  brother 
fitood  next  to  her  fftther,  or  in  some 
points  quite  on  a  level  with  him, 
in  her  ^e  regard  and  love,  it  was 
not  possible  that  her  kind  heart 
could  escape  many  pangs  of  late. 
In  the  first  place,  no  loving  sister  is 
likely  to  be  altogether  elated  by  the 
discovery  that  her  only  brother  has 
found  some  one  who  shall  be  hence- 
forth more  to  him  than  herself  is. 
Alice,  moreover,  had  a  very  strong 
aense  of  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the 
Lorraines;  and  she  disliked,  even 
more  than  her  father  did,  the  im- 


portation of  this  '' vegetable  pro- 
duct,"   as    she    rather    facetiously 
called  poor  Mabel,  into  their  castle 
of  lineage.     But  now  when  Hilary 
was  going  away,  to  be  drowned  on 
the  voyage  perhaps,  or  at  least  to  be 
shot,  or  sabred,  or  ridden  over  by 
those  who  had  horses — ^while  he  had 
none — or  even  if  he  escaped  all  that, 
to  be  starved,  or  frozen,  or  sunstruck, 
for  the  sake  of  his  country — as  our 
best  men  are,  while  their  children 
survive    to    starve  afterwards  —  it 
came  upon  Alice  as  a  heavy  blow 
that  she  never  might  happen  to  see 
him   again.      Although  her  fath^ 
had  tried  to  keep  her  from  the  ex- 
citement of  the  times,  and  the  gasp  of 
the  public  for  dreadM  news  (a  gasp 
which  is  deeper  and  wider  always, 
the  longer  the  time  of  waiting  is), 
still  there  were  too  many  mouths  of 
rumour  for  any  one  to  stop  them  all 
Although  the  old  butler  turned  his 
cuffs  up— to  show  what  an  arm  he 
still  possessed — and  grumbled  that 
all  this  was  nothing,  and  a  bladder 
of  wind  in  comparison  with  what 
he  had  known  forty  years  agone, 
and  though  Mrs  Pipkins,  the  house- 
keeper, quite  agreed  with  him  and 
went  further ;  neither  was  the  cook 
at  all  disposed  to  overdo  the  thing ; 
it  was  of  no  service— they  could  not 
stay  the  torrent  of  public  opinion. 

Trotman  had  been  taken  on, 
rashly  (as  may  have  been  said  be- 
fore), as  upper  footman  in  lieu  of  the 
old-established  and  trusty  gentle- 
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man,  who  had  been  compelled  by 
fierce  injastice  to  retire,  and  take 
to  a  public-house — with  a  hundred 
pounds  to  begin  upon — being  reft 
of  the  office  of  footman  for  no  other 
reason  that  ho  could  hear  of,  except 
that  he  was  apt  to  be,  towards  night- 
fall, not  quite  able  to  ''keep  his 
feet." 

To  him  succeeded  the  headlong 
Trotman ;  and  one  of  the  very  first 
things  he  did  was — as  declared  a 
long  time  ago,  with  deep  sympathy, 
in  this  unvarnished  tale — to  kick 
poor  Bonny,  like  a  hopping  spider, 
from  the  brow  of  the  hiU  to  the 
base  thereof. 

Trotman  may  have  had  good  mo- 
tives for  this  rather  forcible  move- 
ment; and  it  is  not  our  place  to 
condemn  him.  Still,  in  more  than  one 
quarter  it  was  believed  that  he  acted 
thus,  through  no  zeal  whatever  for 
virtue  or  justice ;  but  only  because  he 
so  loved  his  perquisites,  and  sus- 
pected that  Bonny  got  smell  of  them. 
And  the  butler  quite  confirmed  this 
view,  and  was  much  surprised  at 
Trotman's  conduct ;  for  Bonny  was 
accustomed  to  laugh  at  hia  jokes, 
and  had  even  sold  some  of  his  bottles 
for  him. 

In  such  a  crisis,  scarcely  any  one 
would  regard  such  a  trivial  matter. 
And  yet  none  of  us  ought  to  kick 
anybody,  without  knowing  what  it 
may  lead  to.  Violence  is  to  be  de- 
precated ;  for  it  has  to  be  paid  for 
beyond  its  value,  in  twelve  cases 
out  of  every  dozen.  And  so  it  was 
now;  for,  if  Coombo  Lorraine  had 
been  before  this,  as  Mrs  Pipkins  de- 
clared (having  learned  French  from 
her  cookery-book),  "  the  most  Triest- 
est  place  in  the  world,"  it  became 
even  duller  now  that  Bonny  was  in- 
duced, by  personal  considerations,  to 
terminate  rather  abruptly  his  over- 
tures to  the  kitchen-maid.  For  who 
brought  the  tidings  of  all  great 
events  and  royal  proceedings  1  Our 
Bonny.     Who  knew  the  young  man 
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of  every  housemaid  in  the  vales  of 
both  Adur  and  Arunl  Our  Bonny. 
Who  could  be  trusted  to  carry  a 
scroll  (or  in  purer  truth  perhaps,  a 
scrawl)  that  should  be  treasured 
through  the  love-lorn  hours  of  wait- 
ing— at  table — ^in  a  zebra  waistcoat  f 
Solely  and  emphatically  Bonny  ! 

Therefore  every  tender  domestic- 
bosom  rejoiced  when  the  heartless 
Trotman  was  compelled  to  tread  the 
track  of  his  violence,  lamely  and 
painfully,  twice  every  week,  to  fetch 
from  Steyning  his  '  Geoige  and  the 
Dragon,'  which  used  to  be  delivered 
by  Bonny.  Mr  Trotman,  however, 
was  a  generous  man,  and  always 
ready  to  share  as  well  as  enjoy  the 
delights  of  literature.  Nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  sit  on 
the  end  of  a  table  among  the  house- 
hold, ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
Mrs  Pipkins  in  the  chair  of  honour, 
and  interpret  from  his  beloved  jour- 
nal, the  chronicles  of  the  county, 
the  country,  and  the  Continent. 

"  Why,  ho  ! "  he  shouted  out  one 
day,  ''  what's  this  9  Can  I  believe 
my  heyesi  Our  Halary  going  to 
the  wars  next  week  ! " 

"  No,  now ! "  "  Never  can  be  ! " 
''  Most  shameful ! "  some  of  his 
audienoe  exclaimed.  But  Mrs  Pip- 
kins and  the  old  butler  shook  their 
heads  at  one  another,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  I  knowed  it." 

**ilLr  Trotman,"  said  the  senior 
housemaid,  who  entertained  connu- 
bial views ;  ''  you  are  sure  to  be 
right  in  sJl  you  reads.  You  are 
such  a  bootiful  scholard !  Will  you 
obleege  us  by  reading  it  out? " 

**  Hem  !  hem !  Ladies  all,  it  is 
yours  to  command,  it  is  mine  to 
obey.  '  The  insatiable  despot  who 
sways  the  Continent  seems  resolved 
to  sacrifice  to  his  baleful  lust  of  em- 
pire all  the  best  and  purest  and 
noblest  of  the  blood  of  Britain.  It 
was  only  last  week  that  we  had  to- 
mourn  the  loss  sustained  by  all  Sus- 
sex in  the  most  promising  scion  of 
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a  noble  hoase.  And  now  we  have 
it  on  the  best  authority  that  Mr  H. 
li.,  the  only  son  of  the  well-known 
and  widely  respected  baronet  resid- 
ing not  fifty  miles  from  Steyning, 
has  received  orders  to  join  his  regi- 
ment at  the  seat  of  war,  under  Lord 
Wellington.  The  gallant  young 
gentleman  sails  next  week  from 
Portsmouth  in  the  troop-ship  Sandy- 
Jegs ' — or  some  such  blessed  Indian 
name ! " 

"  The  old  scrimp  ! "  exclaimed 
the  cook,  a  warm  adherent  of 
Hilary's.  "  To  send  him  out  in  a 
nasty  sandy  ship,  when  his  birth 
were  to  go  on  horseback,  the  same 
as  all  the  gentlefolks  do  to  the 
wars ! " 

"  But  Mrs  Merryjack,  you  forget," 
explained  the  accomplished  Trot- 
man,  "  that  Great  Britain  is  a 
hisland,  ma'am.  And  no  one  can't 
ride  from  a  hisland  on  horseback; 
at  least  it  was  so  when  I  was  a  boy." 

''  Then  it  must  be  so  now,  John 
Trotman;  for  what  but  a  boy  are 
you  now,  I  should  like  to  know) 
And  a  bad-mannered  boy,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  want  to  teach 
his  helders  their  duty.  I  know 
that  I  lives  in  a  hisland,  of  course, 
the  same  as  all  the  Scotchmen  does, 
and  goes  round  the  sun  like  a  joint 
on  a  spit ;  and  so  does  nearly  all  of 
us.  But  perhaps  John  Trotman 
doesn't." 

With  this  "withering  sarcasm," 
the  lady-cook  turned  away  from 
poor  Trotman,  and  then  delivered 
these  memorable  words — 

"  Sir  Eowland  will  repent  too  late. 
Sir  Bowland  will  shed  the  briny 
tear,  the  same  as  might  any  one  of 
as,  even  on  j£3  a-year,  for  sending 
his  only  son  out  in  a  ship,  when  he 
ought  to  a'  sent  'un  on  horseback." ' 

Mrs  Pipkins  nodded  assent,  and 
£0  did  the  ancieut  butler ;  and  Trot- 
man felt  that  public  opinion  was 
wholly  against  him,  until  such  time 
as  it  should  be  further  educated. 


But  such  a  discussion  had  been 
aroused,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  its  stopping  here;  and  Alice, 
who  loved  to  collect  opinions,  had 
many  laid  before  her.  She  listened 
to  all  judiciously,  and  pretended  to 
do  it  judicially ;  and  after  that  she 
wondered  whether  she  had  done 
what  she  ought  to  do.  For  she 
knew  that  she  was  only  very  young, 
with  nobody  to  advise  her ;  and  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  world  upon 
her,  if  she  tripped  or  foigot  herself. 
Most  girls  of  her  age  would  have 
been  at  school,  and  taken  childish 
peeps  at  the  world,  and  burnished 
up  their  selfishness  by  conflict  with 
one  another;  but  Sir  Eoland  had 
kept  to  the  family  custom,  and 
taught  and  trained  his  daughter  at 
home,  believing  as  he  did  that  young 
women  lose  some  of  their  best  and 
most  charming  qualities  by  what 
he  called  "gregarious  education." 
Alice  therefore  had  been  under  care 
of  a  good  and  well-taught  governess 
— ^for  "  masters  "  at  that  time  were 
proper  to  boys — until  her  mind  was 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  capable 
of  taking  care  of  itself.  For,  in 
those  days,  it  was  not  needful  for 
any  girl  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  good  for  her. 

Early  one  September  evening, 
when  the  day  and  year  hung  calmly 
in  the  balance  of  the  sun ;  when  sen- 
sitive plants  and  clever  beasts  were 
beginning  to  look  around  them,  and 
much  of  the  growth  of  the  ground 
was  ready  to  regret  lost  opportu- 
nities ;  when  the  comet  was  gone  for 
good  at  last,  and  the  earth  was  be- 
ginning to  laugh  at  her  terror  (hav- 
ing found  him  now  clearly  afraid  of 
her),  and  when  a  sense  of  great  de- 
liverance from  the  power  of  drought 
and  heat  throbbed  in  the  breast  of 
dewy  nurture,  so  that  all  took  breath 
again,  and  even  man  (the  last  of  all 
things  to  be  pleased  or  thankful) 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there 
might  have  been  worse  moments, — 
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at  such  a  time  fair  Alice  sat  in  her 
garden  thinking  of  Hilary.  The 
work  of  the  summer  was  over  now, 
and  the  fate  of  the  flowers  pro- 
nounced and  settled,  for  better  or 
worse,  till  another  year;  no  frost, 
however,  had  touched  them  yet, 
while  the  heavy  dews  of  autumnal 
night  and  the  brisk  air  flowing  from 
the  open  downs  had  gladdened, 
refreshed,  and  sweetened  them. 
Among  them,  and  between  the 
shrubs,  there  spread  and  sloped  a 
pleasant  lawn  for  all  who  love  soft 
sward  and  silence,  and  the  soothing 
sound  of  leaves.  From  the  form  of 
the  ground  and  bend  of  the  hills, 
as  well  as  the  northerly  aspect,  a 
peculiar  cast  and  tone  of  colour  might 
be  found,  at  different  moments,  fluc- 
tuating difierently.  Most  of  all,  in 
a  fine  sunset  of  autumn  (though  now 
the  sun  was  behind  the  ridge),  from 
the  fullness  of  the  upper  sky  such 
gleam  and  glance  fell  here  and  there, 
that  nothing  could  be  sure  of  look- 
ing as  it  looked  only  a  minute  ago. 
At  such  times  all  the  glen  seemed 
thrilling  like  one  vast  lute  of  trees 
and  air,  drawing  fingered  light  along 
the  chords  of  trembling  shadow. 
At  such  a  time,  no  southern  slope 
could  be  compared  with  this  for 
depth  of  beauty  and  impressive 
power,  for  the  charm  of  clear  ob- 
scurity and  suggestive  murmuring 
mystery.  A  time  and  scene  that 
might  recall  the  large  romance  of 
grander  ages ;  where  wandering 
lovers  might  shrink  and  think  of 
lovers  whose  love  was  over;  and 
even  the  sere  man  of  the  world 
might  take  a  fresh  breath  of  the 
boyish  days  when  fear  was  a  pleas- 
ant element. 

Suddenly  Alice  became  aware  of 
something  movuig  near  her;  and 
almost  before  she  had  time  to  be 
frightened,  Hilary  leaped  from  be- 
hind a  laureL  He  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  and  kissed  her,  and  then 
stepped    back  to  leave  plenty  of 


room  for  contemplative  admira- 
tion. 

"  I  was  resolved  to  have  one 
more  look.  We  sail  to-morrow, 
they  are  in  such  a  hurry.  I  have 
walked  all  the  way  from  Ports- 
mouth. At  least  I  got  a  little  lift 
on  the  road,  on  the  top  of  a  waggon- 
load  of  wheat." 

"  How  wonderfully  good  of  you, 
Hilary  dear !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  yet  a  strong 
inclination  to  smile,  as  she  watched 
him.  "  How  tired  you  must  be  1 
Why,  when  did  you  leave  the  de- 
pot 9  I  thought  they  kept  you  at 
perpetual  drill." 

''  So  they  did.  But  I  soon  got 
up  to  all  that.  I  can  do  it  as  well 
as  the  best  of  them  now.  What  a 
provoking  child  you  are !  Well, 
don't  you  notice  anything?" 

For  Alice,  with  true  sisterly  feel- 
ing, was  trying  his  endurance  to  the 
utmost,  dissembling  all  her  admira- 
tion of  his  fine  fresh  "uniform." 
Of  course,  this  was  not  quite  so 
grand  as  if  he  had  been  (as  he  had 
right  to  be)  enrolled  as  an  ^^  eqiies 
auratus;"  still  it  looked  very  hand- 
some on  his  fine  straight  figure,  and 
set  ofif  the  brightness  of  his  clear 
complexion.  Moreover,  his  two 
months  of  drilling  at  the  depot  had 
given  to  his  active  and  weU-poised 
form  that  vigorous  firmness  which 
alone  was  needed  to  make  it  per- 
fect With  the  quickness  of  a  girl, 
his  sister  saw  all  this  in  a  moment ; 
and  yet,  for  fear  of  crying,  she 
laughed  at  him. 

"Why, how  did  you  comeso  'spick 
and  span? '  Have  you  got  a  sheaf 
of  wheat  inside  your  waistcoat  ]  It 
was  too  cruel  to  put  such  clothes 
on  the  top  of  a  harvest-waggon.  I 
wonder  you  did  not  set  it  all  on  fire." 

"  Much  you  know  about  it !"  ex- 
claimed the  young  soldier,  with  vast 
chagrin.  "  You  don't  deserve  to  see 
anything.  I  brought  my  togs  in  a 
haversack,  and  put  them  on  in  your 
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bower  here,  simply  to  oblige  you ; 
and  you  don't  tlui^  they  are  worth 
looking  at!" 

**  1  am  looking  with  all  my  might] 
and  yet  I  cannot  see  anything  of  a 
swoid.  I  suppose  they  won't  allow 
yon  one  yet  Bat  surely  you  must 
bare  a  sword  in  the  end." 

"  Alice,  you  are  enough  to  wear 
one  out.  Could  I  carry  my  sword 
in  a  haversack  1  However,  if  you 
don't  think  I  look  well,  somebody 
else  does — that  is  one  comfort." 

"  You  do  not  mean,  I  hope,"  re- 
plied Alice,  missing  his  fdlusion 
carefuUy,  "  to  go  back  to  your  ship 
without  coming  to  see  papa,  dear 
Hilary  1" 

'*  lliat  is  exactly  what  I  do  mean; 
and  that  is  why  I  have  watched  for 
you  so.  I  have  no  intention  of 
knocking  under.  And  so  he  will 
find  out  in  the  end ;  and  somebody 
else,  I  hope,  as  welL  Everybody 
thinks  I  am  such  a  fool,  because  I 
am  easy-tempered.  Let  them  wait 
a  bit  They  may  be  proud  of  that 
never-do-well,  silly  Hilary  yet  In 
the  last  few  months,  I  can  assure 
you,  I  have  been  through  things — 
however,  I  won't  talk  about  them. 
They  never  did  understand  me  at 


home;  and  I  suppose  they  never 
will.  But  it  does  not  matter. 
Wait  a  bit" 

^'Darling  HOary!  don't  talk  so. 
It  makes  me  ready  to  cry  to  hear 
you.  You  will  go  into  some  battle, 
and  throw  your  life,  away,  to  spite 
aU  of  us." 

"No,  no,  I  won't  Though  it 
would  serve  you  right  for  consider- 
ing me  such  a  nincompoop.  As  if 
the  best,  and  sweetest  and  truest- 
hearted  girl  in  the  universe  was 
below  contempt,  because  her  father 
happens  to  grow  cabbages !  What 
do  we  growl  Com,  and  hay,  and 
sting-nettles,  and  couch-grass.  Or 
at  least  our  tenants  grow  them  for 
us,  and  so  we  get  the  money.  Well, 
how  are  they  finer  than  cabbages  1" 

"Come  in  and  see  father,"  said 
Alice,  straining  her  self-control  to 
shun  argument  "Do  come,  and 
see  him  before  you  go." 

"  I  will  not,"  he  answered,  amaz- 
ing his  sister  by  his  new-bom  per- 
sistency. "  He  never  has  ae&ed 
me ;  and  I  will  not  do  it" 

Ko  tears,  no  sobs,  or  coaxings 
moved  him ;  his  troubles  had  given 
him  strength  of  will ;  and  he  went 
to  the  war  without  seeing  his  father. 
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TWO    CITIES — ^TWO    BOOKS. 


It  is  a  curious  fate  to  have  be- 
fallen towns  which  were  once  the 
most  eminent  and  influential  in  the 
world,  to  have  become  "playgrounds 
of  Europe,"  objects  of  holiday  ex- 
cursions, the  scene  of  sight-seeing, 
the  haunt  of  strangers.  If  London 
should  ever  fall  into  decadence  and 
decay,  it  is  a  consolation  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
wiU  bring  wandering  hordes  across 
the  Atlantic,  or  tempt  the  Continen- 
tal to  dare  the  dangers  of  the  Chan- 
nel The  Florentines  and  Vene- 
tians have  long  been  used  to  the 
&te  which  the  splendour  of  their 
former  existence  has  exposed  them 
to  in  their  downfall;  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  has  not 
given  an  additional  pang  to  the 
patriotic  citizen  of  either  city,  to 
know  how  much  its  present  Ufe  is 
dependent  upon  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses;  shops  in  which  the  relics  of 
old  houses  are  cheapened  in  every 
language  under  heaven ;  and  dealers 
who  are  gradually  transferring  these 
pictures  and  treasures  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  earth.  Kothing  but 
Locandas,  guest-houses,  along  the 
Lung-Amo;  nothing  but  caravan- 
seras  of  Forestieri  in  the  palaces  of 
the  Grand  CanaL  It  is  very  good 
for  trade,  no  doubt;  brings  money 
to  the  country,  helps  a  great  many 
people  to  live,  and  so  forth ;  but  it 
is  humbling  to  the  great  towns,  once 
so  regal,  and  still  full  of  the  traces 
of  regnant  power,  wealth,  genius, 
and  strength.  Genius,  most  indepen- 
dent, yet  most  dependent  of  all  great 
things,  must  inMlibly,  alas!  one 
time  or  another,  come  to  the  auction- 
room  ;  but  power,  and  wealth,  and 
physical  force,  once  so  abounding  and 
arrogant  in  these  splendid  abodes  of 
a  great  race,  should,  one  might  have 
thought,  have  preserved  them  from 


the  fate  of  the  slave  whosebeauty  is  for 
the  pleasure  of  her  master.  But  the 
power  and  the  strength  have  gone, 
the  wealth  has  disappeared — ^and  we 
all  rush  to  stare  and  peep,  and  gape 
and  chatter,  where  a  stem  Signoria, 
or  a  great  Doge,  would  soon  have 
made  short  work  with  intruders. 
To  think  of  the  time  when  an  in- 
cautious stranger  was  clapped  sud- 
denly in  prison  for  having  ventured 
to  say  that  he  had  not  thought  there 
was  in  Florence  wealth  enough  to 
erect  such  a  great  work  as  Giotto's 
Campanile  !  —  a  mere  extravagant 
utterance  of  admiration ;  and  then 
to  remember  how  every  vulgar  sight- 
seer pokes  about,  Murray  in  hand. 
K'ay,  not  even  with  Murray.  Cheap 
guide-books  for  the  million  now 
flatter  about  the  insulted  streets,  all 
full  of  cheap  jewellery  and  mosaics 
for  the  million  also ;  and  we  stand 
aghast,  gazing  at  the  tourists  who 
"  do "  Florence,  wondering  what 
strange  wind  blew  that  goose-flock 
thither,  and  what  their  cackling 
has  to  do  with  the  great,  serious, 
noble  old  town.  Something  of 
the  same  feeling  of  ludicrous  in- 
appropriateness  came  over  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  whom — holding  out 
to  him  a  cheap  copy  of  a  great 
romance — a  respectable  bookseller 
in  Florence  exhorted  to  publish 
something  about  the  City  of 
Flowers.  "  We  sell  as  many  as  five 
hundred  copies  of  this  in  a  season," 
he  said,  by  way  of  encouragement 
The  book  was  'Eomola;'  and  if  there 
could  be  anything  much  more  quaint 
and  strange  than  the  invasion  of  the 
jealous  and  proud  old  town  by  Mr 
Cook's  excursionists,  it  would  be  the 
vision  thus  suggested  to  us  of  an 
excursionist  sallying  forth  with  'Eo- 
mola'  instead  of  Baedeker  in  his 
hand  to  "do "  Florence,     The  veiy 
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.soul  of  Mi8  Malaprop  is  in  this 
dioll  combination. 

But  the  gentle  reader  is  not  one 
of  those  who  go  with  the  multitude 
to  stare  and  gape.  He  (or  she)  is 
<»pable,  always  capable,  of  under- 
standing the  just  afiinities  as  well 
418  the  absordities  of  such  a  conjunc- 
tion; and  accordingly  we  may  bo 
permitted  to  discuss  Florence  and 
Bomola  together  to  his  sympathetic 
ear,  and  even  to  suggest  another 
combination  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter,  which,  as  it  was  made  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  has  ceased  per- 
haps to  strike  the  imagination  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  perhaps  a 
mistake  to  say  that  Consuelo  was 
to  Venice  what  Eomola  is  to 
Florence.  There  is  not  much  sym- 
bolic resemblance  between  the  great 
and  beautiful  city  of  the  waters — so 
gay,  so  fair,  so  splendid,  glorious  in 
sunshine,  still  more  glorious,  costly, 
and  magnificent  in  art — and  the 
honest,  pure,  sincere,  and  simple- 
hearted  singer  whom  one  of  the 
greatest  of  French  romancists  has 
planted  in  her  streets, — not  nearly 
so  much  as  there  is  between  the 
noble,  serious,  somewhat  solemn 
town  of  Florence,  and  the  equally 
noble,  lofty,  and  still  more  solemn 
presence  of  the  young  Florentine 
who  is  our  English  novelist's  idefd. 
Bat  yet  these  two  figures  ttre  each 
of  them  inalienably  connected  with 
their  separate  city.  To  ourselves  we 
avow,  having  but  a  moderate  appre- 
ciation even  of  the  divinest  marble, 
the  daughter  of  the  Bardi  is  more 
interesting  than  the  Venus  of  the 
Medici,  that  stone  woman  who  has 
inhabited  Florence  for  ages,  and 
awakened  many  artistic  raptures; 
and  even  Titian's  daughter,  or  his 
Flora,  or  his  Bella  Donna,  lovely 
though  these  ladies  are,  are  scarcely 
BO  attractive  to  us  as  Consuelo, 
threading  her  shells  on  the  steps  of 
the  Piazzetta,  living  spotless  in  her 
ganet,  daughter  of  the  people,  opera- 


singer,  adngarella — but  yet  as  sweet, 
as  noble,  and  as  pure  as  any  ideal 
woman  ever  created.  The  two 
figures  are  altogether  unlike  each 
other.  They  come  from  two  differ- 
ent types  of  genius,  different  even 
in  nationality,  only  alike  in  power 
— and  they  are  curiously  signiBcant 
of  a  hundred  differences  of  the  most 
sitbtle  character,  in  nature  as  well  as 
in  art  Consuelo  is  the  elder  of 
the  two.  Had  she  been  intended 
to  embody  and  represent  the  soul 
of  Venice  as  Eomola  does  that  of 
Florence,  she  would  no  doubt  have 
been,  like  Komola,  a  patrician,  en- 
dowed with  that  natural  magni- 
ficence which  breathes  through 
Venice^  which  impresses  us  in  every 
palace  front,  and — quenching  one 
effect  of  art  in  another — leaves  us 
untouched  by  any  individual  Titian 
or  Veronese,  lost  in  a  wonder  of 
admiration  over  the  splendour,  vast- 
ness,  and  pomp  of  the  halls  in  which 
these  great  painters  are  but  as  mag- 
nificent decorators,  subservient  to, 
not  masters  of,  the  princely  place 
in  which  they  worked.  But  here 
the  real  democratic  soul  of  the 
French  woman — a  different  thing 
altogether  from  the  reflective  and 
philosophical  democracy  with  which 
we  islanders  play — ^has  come  in  char- 
acteristically, selecting  her  heroine 
firom  the  steps  of  the  Piazzetta,  as 
we  have  said ;  from  the  tumble-down 
tenements  of  the  Corte-Minelli,  not 
from  the  palaces, — ^making  her,  so  &r 
as  she  is  a  type  at  all,  the  type 
not  of  Venice  magnificent,  but  of 
Venice  poor,  light-hearted,  reckless, 
and  joyous.  This  involves  a  great 
and  fundamental  difference  of  plan 
in  the  two  works;  but  not  less 
great  in  the  difference  of  character. 
Consuelo  belongs  to  yesterday— to 
an  order  of  conception  which, 
we  fear,  no  longer  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  opinion  of  the  world ; 
while  Komola,  despite  the  extra- 
ordinary pains  that  have  been  taken 
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to  drape  her  according  to  the  very 
fashion  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
emhodies  the  last  thought  of  art, 
the  reigning  ideal  of  the  moment. 
Ko  doubt  this  difference  is  no  tem- 
porary but  a  perennial  one,  reap- 
pearing continually  in  all  kinds  of 
poetic  creation,  and  indeed  in  all 
periods  of  artistic  history.  It  is 
the  same  difference  which  exists 
between  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
between  Raphael  and  Michael-An- 
gelo.  The  one  all  sweetness,  spon- 
taneous movement,  soft  repose,  un- 
conscious grace ;  the  other,  con- 
scious to  the  very  finger-tips,  full 
of  effort,  thought,  self- contempla- 
tion— ^noble  effort  indeed,  a  majestic 
strain  of  mind  and  muscles — but 
still  a  strain.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  peculiarity  makes  Somola  a 
better  representative  of  the  com- 
batant, proud,  self-conscious  city 
to  which  she  belongs,  and  which, 
if  not  more  really  great  than  Venice, 
has  at  least  a  more  solemn- self-as- 
sertion in  its  looks,  a  determina- 
tion more  marked  and  bitter,  less 
easy,  large,  and  natural,  to  be  the 
first  and  greatest  of  cities.  Venice, 
separated  from  all  other  towns  by 
her  very  design  and  nature,  alone 
in  the  world  as  it  were — no  rival 
possible  to  her  beauty,  whosoever 
might  threaten  her  power — ^reaps  the 
advantage  of  her  unique  position 
in  a  certain  ease  of  mind  and  leisure 
of  procedure.  But  Florence,  with 
80  many  rivals  round  her,  had  to 
hold  her  own  at  every  moment,  with 
that  strain  which  begets  arrogance 
in  success,  and  self-regard  at  all 
times. 

Florence,  notwithstanding  the 
brightness  of  the  picture  which 
sti&es  the  traveller  when  he  first 
enters  the  town,  is  not  a  gay  city ; 
everything  that  is  characteristic  to 
the  Tuscan  mind  is  of  a  grave  and 
serious  nature.  The  houses,  which 
rise  out  of  the  Arno,  bright  with 
soft  tints  of  colour,  irregular,  pic- 


turesque, various,  with  roofs  at 
every  possible  elevation,  the  one 
sole  point  necessary  being,  that  no 
two  should  have  the  same  level — 
the  outline  broken  with  loggias, 
balconies,  projecting  lines,  quaint 
cupolas,  and  spires ;  the  stream  flow- 
ing full  below,  reflectingevery  salient 
point,  every  window  on  the  high 
perpendicular  line,  every  cloud  on 
the  blue  overarching  sky ; — this  fair 
conjunction  gives,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  gleam  of  colour,  light,  sun- 
shine, and  warmth,  which  is  con- 
ventionally necessary  to  an  Italian 
town — ^the  sunny  South,  as  we  all 
say  with  indiscriminate  fervour. 
But  there  are  many  days  in  which 
Florence  reminds  the  spectator  of 
everything  in  the  world  rather  than 
the  sunny  South ;  and  neither  the 
mind  of  her  people  nor  the  archi- 
tecture of  her  streets  is  of  a  light  de- 
scription. Dante,  Machiavdli,  Sa- 
vonarola, Michael-Angelo,  are  names 
that  give  the  mind  no  superficial 
sensation  of  pleasurableness,  but 
represent  to  us  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
ous men  who  have  figured  on  earth 
— men  of  a  certain  mountainous 
vastness  and  grandeur,  with  great 
light  sometimes  dwelling  on  their 
heads,  but  still  oftener  wrapped  in 
great  glooms,  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  saddest  side  of  natoie, 
their  heads  striking  the  stars,  their 
souls  engrossed  with  high  questions, 
and  problems  such  as  have  no  ea^ 
solution.  We  have  placed  among 
these  a  name  which  the  reader  may 
think  too  highly  honoured;  bvfc 
the  cynic  philoeopher  and  states- 
man is  as  characteristic  of  the  peopla 
as  the  great  poet,  the  great  prokcher, 
the  great  painter,  all  toiling  in  sor- 
row and  pity  and  wrath  between  a 
sublime  God  and  a  miserable  world 
lost  in  wickedness.  Serious  as 
death  and  life  can  make  them,  are 
all  these  great  spirits,  called  gloomy 
by  superficial  spectators  who  cannot 
see  beneath  the  gloom  the 
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hnmanity,  the  love  and  jearning 
within;  and  so  aro  their  houses 
serionSy  great  walls,  half  fortress 
half  prison,  with  deep  projecting 
Toscan  roofs,  which,  like  a  broad 
hat  oyer  a  fair  brow,  veil  the  counte- 
nance of  the  city,  so  to  speak,  and 
convey  to  ns  a  perpetual  impression 
of  brooding  solemnity,  if  not  of  com* 
plot  and  conspiracy.     The  churches, 
except  perhaps  the  warm  familiar 
curtained  eleganceof  the  Annunziata, 
are,  like  the  city,  solemn,  with  a 
dim  greatness  of  half-light,  which 
adds  to  their  size  and  effect,  but 
somewhat  chills  the  eye  accustomed 
to  Gothic  variety  of  light  and  shade. 
They  are  places  in  which  it  is  easier 
to  imagine  a  great  medieval  audience 
listening,  absorbed,  to  a  great  ser- 
mon— ^intent  on  the  strain  of  burning 
TTords  which  came  from  lips  such  as 
those  of  Savonarola — than  to  realise 
the  presence  of  devout  worshippers, 
of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  devo- 
tion, celestial  music,  rich  vestments, 
and  clouds  of  incense.     The  oldest 
of   Florentine  churches  indeed  — 
Dante's  "bel  San  Giovanni" — the 
old  Baptistry  in  which  all  the  old 
Florentines,  for  hundreds  of  years, 
had  their  baptism — ^is  scarcely  beaii- 
tilul  at  all  without, — a  round  strange 
erection,  without  either  majesty  or 
grace  of  outline ;  but  within  has  a 
charm  of  solemnity,  almost  of  sad- 
ness, like  some  old  mother  brooding 
over  the  memory  of  generations  of 
her  children  who  have  passed  away 
—old,  old,  meditative  still,  lost  in  a 
deep  and  silent  moumfulness.     The 
great  round  of  the  walls,  so  unimpres- 
sive outside,  has  within  a  severe  and 
lofty  grandeur.      Standing  at  the 
door  on  a  sunny  summer  morning 
not  long  ago,  what  thoughts  gleamed 
across  one's  mind  !    The  vast  great 
walls  rising  up  dimly  in  that  twi- 
light coolness  which  is  so  grateful 
in  a  warm  country — ^the  vast  roof 
tapering  yet  further  up,  with  one 
cold  pale  star  of  light  in  the  centre ; 


a  few  figures  dwaifed  by  its  great- 
ness, standing  like  ghosts  about  the 
pavement  below — one  or  two  kneel- 
ing in  the  deep  stillness;  while 
outside  all  was  light  and  sound  in 
the  Piazza,  and  through  the  oppo- 
site doors  a  white  span  of  sunny 
pavement  appeared  dazzling  and 
blazing.  Not  much  less  impressive 
than  the  Pantheon  at  Eome,  most 
eloquent  of  all  sermons  in  stone,  is 
the  great  silent  round  of  the  old 
Baptistry,  with  all  its  associations 
of  birth  and  baptism,  solemn  as  life 
and  death. 

And  so  is  the  Cathedral  across 
the  way,  massive  and  grand,  in 
large  lines,  like  a  royal  Juno  among 
buildings ;  but,  like  the  Baptistry, 
dark,  and  still,  i^nd  solemn,  musing 
in  mighty  emptiness  and  sadness. 
To  see  those  beautiful,  mournful 
places,  and  to  remember  how 
Michael-Angelo  for  one,  with  fine 
Florentine  inflation,  spoke  of  them, 
planning  his  dome  for  St  Peter's  to 
be  the  sister  of  this  dome  which  to 
his  eyes  was  perfect,  ''piu  grande 
ma  non  piu  bella,"  and  bragging  of 
the  Baptistry  gates  that  they  were 
fit  to  be  gates  of  Paradise,  is  of  itself 
a  most  notable  sign  of  the  charac- 
teristic self-consciousness  and  self- 
assertion  of  the  town.  The  palaces 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  churches : 
the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  for  example.  How 
strong,  how  self-contained  (not  in  our 
Scotch  sense  of  the  word,  dear  north- 
em  reader),  how  invincible,  in  grave 
patience  and  stillness,  stands  that 
old  house  like  a  rock,  under  its 
deep  roof,  defying  time,  and  storm, 
and  war,  and  misfortune^  yet 
sad  as  things  eternal  ever  seem, 
with  a  strange  realisation  of  the 
transitoriness  of  everything  around  ! 
The  flowers  they  sell  on  the  stone 
bench  round  its  huge  old  waU, 
underneath  the  huge  irons  in  which 
flags  have  flaunted  and  torches 
burned  for  hundreds  of  years  on 
triumphal  occasions — the  sheaves  of 
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lily  of  the  valley,  white  lilac,  white 
iiarcissuSy  already  abundant  and 
scenting  all  the  air  in  the  first  cold 
days  of  April — seem  scarcely  more 
evanescent  than  the  crowd  of  men 
and  women  who  have  bloomed  and 
passed  and  gone  into  darkness  while 
the  old  wall  stood  fast,  without 
getting  80  much  as  a  wrinkle,  a 
line  chiseled  by  age  upon  its  rug- 
ged stones.  The  Strozzi  palace  is 
pure  Florentine ;  and  so  of  a  less 
gracious  kind  is  the  Pitti,  not  a 
benign  or  royal  place,  or  in  the 
least  betraying  by  any  smile  or  tri- 
umph the  wonderful  treasures  it 
holds  fast,  but  grim  and  strong  in  a 
sober  greatness,  self-concentrated, 
aware  of  its  own  wealth.  The  old 
palace  of  the  Signoria  in  the  great 
market-place  is  more  picturesque, 
with  its  beautiful  rugged  old  tower, 
stately  and  strong,  so  finely  poised 
between  the  sky  and  Florence ;  but 
it  also  is  grave  to  extremity — smile- 
less  and  serious.  The  square  below 
of  a  market  morning  is  brimful  of 
Tuscan  figures,  in  great  cloaks, 
brown  and  vast,  with  flaps  of  colour- 
ed lining,  green  and  blue,  such  as 
the  old  painters  loved;  peasants 
from  the  country,  sunburnt^  olive- 
coloured.  The  Piazza  has  a  curious 
significant  appearance  quite  novel  to 
English  eyes,  with  its  crowd,  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  men.  The  hum 
of  this  crowd  as  you  stand  and  listen 
in  the  beautiful  Orcagna  loggia,  with 
Benvenuto*s  Perseus,  slim  and 
splendid,  slaying  the  monster,  over 
your  head,  is  as  strange  as  the 
scene;  a  hum  all  male,  deep  and 
strong,  with  scarcely  one  piping 
treble  in  all  its  stem  body  of  sound. 
The  assemblage,  and  the  strange, 
deep  hum  of  it,  strikes  the  unaccus- 
tomed eye  and  ear  with  wonder  and 
half  alarm,  as  if  it  must  mean 
something.  But  it  means  nothing 
—  except  that  so  many  confadlni 
have  come  in  from  all  the  glimmer- 
ing white  villages  between  this  and 


the  Apennines,  and  are  telling  their 
news  and  hearing  it,  and  transacting 
their  business,  in  their  deep  voices. 
There,  though  you  would  not  think 
it,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  square, 
amid  doubtless  a  deeper  hum  from 
a  still  more  serious  crowd,  Savona- 
rola was  burnt  in  the  face  of  day 
four  hundred  years  ago — ^a  notable 
recollection  enough.  Not  a  joyful 
sight  for  any  city  to  see ;  her  best 
offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  her  worst, 
the  voice  of  righteousness  quenched 
in  flames  and  smoke,  while  the  un- 
righteous sat  high  and  uttered  judg- 
ment. This,  too,  the  old  city  has 
seen  more  than  once  in  her  career ; 
and,  like  other  places,  has  gathered 
up  the  relics  of  the  men  she  slew, 
and  worshipped  them,  and  bewailed 
herself  for  their  loss — rafter  having 
slain  them*  But  that,  indeed,  la 
not  peculiar  to  Florence  as  her  grav- 
ity is,  and  self-love,  and  splendid 
self-sufficiency.  The  spectator  feels 
how  completely  in  the  day  of  her 
splendour,  while  real  strength  re- 
mained to  her,  the  proud  old  city 
stood  upon  her  gi*eatness,  believing 
herself  more  noble,  more  beautiful, 
more  richly  decked,  more  full  of 
might  and  genius,  than  any  other 
city  or  nation  —  Florence  against 
the  world. 

We  can  scai*cely  suppose  tliat  the 
resemblance  of  Komola  to  her  city 
is  entirely  intentional  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  '  Romola ;'  for  there 
are  points  in  this  character,  lofty  as 
it  is,  which  are  not  lovable,  and 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  highest 
ideal.  Bomola  is,  the  reader  re- 
members, the  daughter  of  an  old 
philosopher,  brought  up  by  him 
upon  books  and  the  pagan  tradition, 
which  in  those  days,  as  a  little  in  our 
own,  had  returned  upon  the  tracks  of 
Christianity  to  boast  itself  more  per- 
fect in  high  stoicism,  courage,  and 
moral  greatness  than  the  passion- 
ate and  imperfect  religion  of  the 
time.    Old  Bardo  dei  Bardi  was  one 
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of  the  scholars  of  the  age,  devoted 
soul  and  life  to  the  study  of  that  great 
literature  of  the  past  which  in  his 
eyes  was  superior  to  anything  of 
the  xiresenty  to  the  foolish  crowds 
of  ordinary  hmnan  creatures  round, 
and  all  the  vulgar  transactions  of 
living  and  dying.  So,  too,  his  young 
daughter  was  trained  to  think, 
brought  up  in  a  proud  seclusion,  a 
little  leavened  by  the  painful  hu- 
mility of  knowing  that  she  was  but 
a  woman,  and  could  never  carry  out 
her  father's  work  as  her  brother 
could  have  done,  who  had  declined 
to  sacrifice  his  existence  to  the  old 
scholar,  and  had  been  bitterly  re- 
pudiated by  the  father,  and  scarcely 
less  condemned  by  Komola  herself. 
Thus  Eomola's  attitude  from  the 
very  first  is  one  altogether  separated 
from  ordinary  life,  above  it,  inno- 
cently yet  proudly  contemptuous 
of  it,  and  of  common  Christianity^ 
common  existence  —  raised  upon  a 
pedestal  of  seclusion,  learning,  and 
Ignorance,  knowing  nothing,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  of  the  world  which 
she  disdains.  The  character  thus 
formed  captivates  many  imagina- 
tions incapable  of  perceiving,  or 
unwilling  to  perceive,  that  the  lofti- 
ness of  tone  which  may  thus  be  at- 
tained can  only  be  gained  in  con- 
junction with  a  narrowness  which 
is  fatal  to  true  grandeur.  Eomola 
is  beautiful,  graceful,  high-minded, 
and  sweet  in  her  reserved  and 
maidenly  calm — ^innocent  herself  as 
an  angel,  but  without  that  fragrance 
of  innocence  which  makes  the  child- 
like soul  believe  in  others  as  in 
itself.  She  knows  herself  pure, 
noble,  and  true ;  but  the  world 
which  she  seesfirom  the  great  barred 
windows  of  the  old  high  pnson- 
palace,  is  not,  she  knows,  true,  and 
noble,  and  pure,  but  a  common 
thing  which  she  has  been  taught 
to  despise,  which  is  beneath  her, 
a  thing  to  bo  greatly  contemptuous 
of.    Here  and  there  is  one  figure 


who,  like  herself,  is  raised  above  it, 
keeping  his  skirts  apart  from  its 
touch,  disdaining  the  rascal  multi- 
tude ;  but  with  tbat  multitude  itself 
the  girl  has  no  sympathy.  It  is 
not  that  she  thinks  too  highly  of 
her  individual  acquirements— for  in 
respect  to  those,  indeed,  she  is  kept 
on  a  safe  level  of  humility — or  is 
vain  of  a  beauty  of  which  she  is 
scarcely  conscious.  There  is  no 
vanity  in  her;  but  vanity  itself  is 
a  venial  and  human  impeHection  in 
comparison  with  the  lofty  narrow 
sense  of  a  vague  but  great  superiority,, 
which  is  in  the  very  air  she  breathes. 
Strangely  enough,  though  all  the 
world  appreciates  the  forbidding 
character  of  that  spiritual  pride 
which  says  I  am  holier  than  thou, 
a  great  portion  of  the  world  are 
deeply  impressed  by  the  intellectual 
self-assertion  which  claims  to  be 
nobler,  loftier  than  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  reader  has  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  great 
writer  who  created  Eomola  intended 
to  suggest  any  defect  in  the  nature 
so  loftily  limited,  so  proudly  narrow. 
In  the  earliest  scene  which  pre- 
sents this  beautiful  creature  to  us, 
the  keynote  of  her  character  is  clearly 
strack  and  indicated.  She  is  answer- 
ing  her  father's  bitter  apprehen- 
sions of  being  forgotten,  his  scholar- 
ly petty  murmurings  and  repinings 
over  the  probable  substitution  of 
some  other  name  for  his,  and  his 
assertion  of  his  "  right  to  be  remem- 
bered." "  jiTevertheless,  father,"  she 
says,  ''  it  is  a  great  gift  of  the  god» 
to  be  bom  with  a  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  all  injustice  and  meanness. 
Yours  is  a  higher  lot  never  to  have 
lied  and  truckled,  than  to  have 
shared  honours  won  by  dishonour. 
There  is  strength  in  scorn  as  there 
was  in  the  martial  fury  by  which 
men  become  insensible  to  wounds." 
We  might  say  this  was  strange  lan- 
guage for  a  girl  of  eighteen,  were  it 
not  very  certain  that  there  are  few 
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things  youth  adopts  more  easily,  or 
holds  with  more  absolute  faith,  thau 
this  high  doctrine  of  superior  rights, 
and  "  the  strength  of  scorn."    But 
there  is  no  tender  amusement  in  the 
author's  tone,  as  if  she  meant  us  to 
feel  her  beautiful  Eomola  to  be  a 
victim  to  youth's  delusive  innocent 
grandeur  of  self-contemplation,  but 
a  gravity  which  precludes  all  possi- 
bility of  humour,  a  stately  setting 
forth  of  the  position  as  most  real 
and  most  noble.     She  is  Florence 
personified;  proud,  nothing  doubt- 
ing, if  not  her  own,  yet  her  father's 
"  right  to  be  remembered,"  feeling  it 
natural  that  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  should  give  way  to  that 
just  ambition.     This  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  her  character  is 
built      She   is   never   throughout 
the  story  on  a  level  with  any  one 
she  encounters,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
is  the  sovereign  presence  of  Savona- 
rola.    To  all  others  she  stoops — 
even  in  the  first  warmth  of  love,  to 
Tito,  who  is  her  opposite,  not  her 
complement.    She  stoops  to  him,  as 
long  as  he  does  well,  with  ineffable 
tenderness  and  self-subduing  ;   but 
the  moment  he  has  committed  his 
deadly  sin  against  her,  rises  at  once 
to  her  old  attitude,  fatally  above 
him,  clad  as  with  invincible  armour 
in  that  ''strength  of  scorn"  which 
had  been  her  earliest  conception  of 
moral  grandeur.      Though  she  is 
temporarily  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Savonarola,   and  for  a 
while,  recognising  even  in  spite  of 
herself  the  greatness  of  his  work  and 
his  aims,  bows  her  proud  head  to 
his  command,  and  even    accepts, 
deeply  against  her  will,  the  confessor 
he  gives  her,  there  is  no  real  change 
wrought  in  her.      She  is  proudly 
pitiful,  tender,  visiting  like  a  queen 
the  poor  who  want  caring  for,  im- 
pressing  all  who  cross  her  path, 
and  receiving  everywhere  a  vision- 
ary worship,  but  never  once  de- 
scending into  any  kind  of  human 


equality.  So  gravely  and  persis- 
tently is  this  attitude  maintained, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  author  intended  it  so,  and 
felt  in  the  crushing  loftiness  and 
grandeur  of  her  creation  nothing  that 
was  not  consistent  with  the  highest 
ideal.  Eomola  towers  over  every- 
body else  as  she  moves  through  the 
streets  of  Florence,  simple  indeed, 
but  with  a  simplicity  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  simpleness  of 
ordinary  humanity — a  %ure  not 
angelic  but  Olympian,  a  daughter 
of  the  gods,  conscious  of  her  lineage; 
in  her  early  sta^e  as  contemptuous 
of  the  common*iiorde  as  a  demigod 
should  be — in  her  later,  moved  to 
such  pity  and  lofty  service  of  them 
as  Pallas  herself  might  condescend, 
in  an  emergency  great  enough  to 
call  forth  her  efforts,  to  afford. 

Such  is  the  noble,  lofty,  limited, 
narrow,  and  splendid  being  whom 
George  Eliot  has  placed  for  us  in 
those  lofty  streets  of  Florence,  whom 
we  can  see  passing  to  and  fro  in  her 
veiled  and  stately  beauty,  attract- 
ing a  reverential  observation  every- 
where, never  misconstrued  or  unap- 
preciated as,  alas !  real  greatness 
often  is.  How  well  she  suits  the 
arrogant,  serious  place,  ''with  her 
way  of  walking  like  a  procession," 
as  poor  MoDna  Brigida  says !  and 
when  we  see  the  forlorn  noble  figure, 
pitiless  and  comfortless,  arrested  in 
the  wintry  glory  of  the  early  morn- 
ing, on  her  sombre  flight  out  of 
Florence — turning  her  back  upon  the 
beautiful  city,  with  all  its  spires  and 
housetops  gilded  by  the  rising  sun 
— ^facing  the  blank  road  before  her, 
upon  which  that  early  light  has  just 
burst  forth,  and  feeling  an  awe  in 
her  desolate  soul "  of  the  impalpable 
golden  glory  and  the  long  shadow  of 
herself  which  was  not  to  be  escaped," 
— it  is  as  if  the  very  soul  of  the 
grave  self-concentrated  town  were 
passing  away  from  it.  But  Eomola, 
in  her  Christianised  state,  under  the 
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influence  of  Savonarola,  is  not  so 
perfect  an  image  as  in  her  previous 
development.  She  is  not  adapted 
for  Christianity.  Self-aacrifice,  in 
the  classic  sense,  like  that  of  Iphi- 
genia,  would  be  completely  natural 
to  her ;  but  self-renunciation  is  not 
natural,  and  there  is  a  certain  con- 
straint in  the  labours,  which  ought 
to  be  of  love,  into  which  she  enters, 
with  only  pity  in  her  at  best,  not 
love.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  creation  of  this 
woman  than  the  kind  of  love  of 
which  she  is  made  capable.  The 
fountains  of  divine  charity  are  not 
in  her ;  but  those  of  a  noble  indi- 
vidual passion  might  and  ought  to 
have  been,  one  would  have  imagined. 
But  Komola's  love  is  never  true  love. 
It  is  a  sudden,  surprised,  and  passion- 
ate admiration  for  a  creature  unlike 
herself  which  seizes  her — an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  image  of  joy  and 
brightness  which  suddenly  lights 
up  her  life,  in  the  person  of  the 
beautiful  traitor,  whose  advent  into 
"Qie  still,  dim  Florentine  house,  full 
of  dry  books  and  tedious  studies,  is 
as  the  coming  in  of  Apollo  himself, 
the  god  of  sunshine  and  gladness. 
Her  love  is  more  like  the  love  of 
man  than  of  woman ;  it  is  scarcely 
loftier  or  deeper  than  is  his  love  for 
her  beauty;  indeed  the  love  of  Tito 
is  almost  a  more  elevated  senti- 
ment than  that  of  Eomola,  in  so 
fas  that  he  is  unfeignedly  con- 
scious of  her  superiority  to  him. 
And  as  it  arises  in  a  warm  and 
bright  flood  of  self-delusion,  so  it 
dies  again  with  a  suddenness  and 
eompleteness  most  alien  to  the 
character  of  that  immortal  thing. 
There  is  little  or  no  struggle  in  its 
ending;  it  is  annihilatod  like  a 
thing  of  earth,  slain  almost  at  a 
blow.  Of  all  those  gnawings  and 
heartrendings  by  which  Love, 
wounded  and  deceived,  makes  its 
painful  going  known  to  many  a 
lesser  being,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 


in  Homola.  She  feels  the  blank  in 
her  soul,  the  destruction  of  her 
hopes,  bitterly  enough ;  but  of  those 
sickenings  of  purpose,  those  yearn- 
ings of  heart,  those  stings  of  tender 
habit  and  association,  those  preju- 
dices of  nature  which  are  detached 
so  hardly  and  painfully,  each  by 
repeated  and  separate  effort,  from 
the  being,  and  which  make  the 
death  even  of  a  secondary  affection 
so  hard  a  struggle,  she  knows  no- 
thing. She  is  above  all  the  vicis- 
situdes, the  waverings,  the  subtle 
reminders  with  which  nature,  mix- 
ing herself  up  in  the  struggle,  so 
often  gets  the  better  of  the  sufferer, 
when  he  had  hoped  that  the  worst 
of  the  conflict  was  over.  When 
Romola  Ends  that  the  reflection  of 
her  own  ideal  has  died  out  of  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  her  young  husband, 
when  he  deceives  and  betrays  her 
hopes,  she  is  able  to  drop  him  like 
a  stone.  There  is  no  impossibility 
in  the  severance;  she  can  do  it, 
and  does  it  with  little  pause  of 
deliberation,  yet  with  no  after-spring 
of  reviving  tenderness.  Such  a  sud- 
den resolution  to  escape  from  the 
unworthy  is  natural  enough,  and  has 
moved  many  a  true  lover ;  but  sel- 
dom has  Love  thus  been  able  to 
take  wing,  to  detach  itself  altogether 
from  the  soul,  to  be  called  back  by 
no  relentings,  no  failure  of  strength 
and  courage,  no  softer,  pitiful  plead- 
ing of  the  outraged  heart  This  is, 
we  cannot  but  think,  a  failure  in 
art,  as  well  as  a  lessening  of  nature, 
a  denial  of  immortality  in  the  affec- 
tions which  strikes  the  mind  al- 
most more  painfully  than  even  a 
speculative  denial  of  immortal  exist- 
ence itself. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  criti- 
cism against  our  will  out  of  the 
lighter  subject  with  which  we 
started,  and  the  reader,  we  trust, 
will  forgive  the  digression  out  of 
sympathy  with  that  strong  attraction 
of  genius  which  makes  an  imaginary 
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being  often  more  real  to  us  than 
even  such  a  splendid  fact  as  Flor- 
ence with  all  her  wealth  and  loveli- 
ness. Having  gone  so  far,  we  will 
go  still  a  litUe  further,  drawn  by 
the  same  force ;  for  Eomola,  with  her 
loftiness  and  her  narrowness,  could 
never  show  to  us  as  she  does  with- 
out the  figure  beside  her,  a  still 
greater  masterpiece  of  art  than  she, 
and  doing  (may  we  say  it  1)  an  equal 
violence  to  nature.  Tito,  the  beau- 
tiful, bright  young  adventurer,  who 
commences  his  career  before  our 
eyes  with  more  inclination  towards 
good  than  evil,  and  who  retains 
through  all  his  tortuous  ways  so 
many  of  the  goodnesses  of  nature, 
the  charm  of  a  sweet  disposition, 
and  an  unfeigned  lowliness  of  self- 
estimation,  is  one  of  those  unique 
figures  in  art  which  seize  upon  the 
imagination,  and  affect  us  like  the 
sudden  revelation  of  a  new  species. 
The  only  thing  that  interferes  with 
our  admiration  of  the  skill  and  force 
with  which  he  is  developed  is  the 
very  force  of  the  feeling  he  excites, 
and  a  certain  aching  sense  we  have 
that  there  is  something  cruel  in  the 
determination  which  gives  him  his 
first  impulse  the  wrong  way,  instead 
of  the  right.  AVe  feel  that  Tito  is, 
in  some  sort,  the  victim  of  his  own 
Creator,  of  some  remorseless  theory 
or  recollection  in  her  mind  which 
impels  her  to  repeated  demonstra- 
tion of  the  insufficiency  of  ami- 
able qualities  and  superficial  good- 
nesses of  disposition,  to  stem  the 
strong  current  of  self-regard  with 
which,  she  would  have  us  believe, 
these  gentle  gifts  are  closely  allied. 
The  weak  soul,  drawn  from  lie  to 
lie  by  one  first  fatal  swerve  from 
truth  and  honour,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  a  story ;  but  few  writers 
have  treated  this  kind  of  sinner 
without  a  certain  pity  in  their  repro- 
bation, and  we  know  none  who 
has  ventured  to  make  so  good,  so 
gentle-hearted,   so  kind  a  villain. 


It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
we  feel  an  involuntary  protesta- 
tion arise  in  our  mind  against 
the  arbitrary  will  which  thrusts 
Tito  into  the  way  of  evil,  and  haa 
no  pity  nor  relentings  of  purpose 
over  him.  Even  the  terrible  can- 
dour with  which  his  good  gifts  are 
allowed,  gives  us  an  impression  of 
cruel  satisfaction  in  the  writer,  an 
air  almost  of  triumphant  revenge, 
as  by  elaborate  powerful  touch  after 
touch  she  shows  how  poor  is  all 
this  lovely  sur&ce  of  gentleness, 
how  miserable  even  the  sweetness 
and  genial  grace  of  nature  in  con- 
junction with  that  ignominy  of 
lying,  and  subtle  selfish  preference 
of  the  pleasant  to  the  undesirable. 
The  gleams  in  him  of  a  better  nmn, 
which  are  freely  and  almost  fiercely 
shown  to  us,  would  be  used  by 
almost  any  other  writer  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted  as  a  means  of 
softening  our  condemnation  of  the 
criminal;  but  are  employed  by  George 
Eliot,  on  the  contrary,  to  heighten 
his  guilt,  a  conclusion  which  by 
sheer  omnipotence  of  genius  she 
compels  the  reader  to  accept  so  long 
as  he  is  under  her  power.  She 
does  not  deceive  us  about  him,  does 
not  attempt  to  paint  him  aU  black, 
with  the  primitive  vigour  of  early 
art — scorns  to  conceal  from  us  that 
at  his  worst  moment  her  smooth 
villain  would  step  out  of  his  way 
to  do  a  natural  act  of  kindness  that 
cost  him  nothing,  and  could  allow 
himself  to  be  hindered  even  in  his 
mostmomentous  affidrs  by  the  claims 
of  helplessness ;  but  she  never  per- 
mits us  to  accept  these  gentle  acts  as 
a  set-off  against  his  wickedness. 

The  other  mode  of  treatment  is 
a  great  deal  more  familiar  to  the 
world.  Howoftenhavewe  been  called 
upon  to  note  those  broken  reflections 
of  the  image  of  Ood  which  should 
make  us,  as  gentler  philosophers 
say,  pity,  not  altogether  condemn, 
the  sinner  1    But  Tito's   kindnes- 
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<8e8,  poor  traitor,  sere,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  set  before  us  with  a  certain 
bitter  indignation,  as  that  com- 
pletest  of  all  disgnises,  the  mask 
which  nature  herself  lends  to  make 
^oilt  more  dangerous.  He  has  no 
credit,  but  the  reverse,  for  his  good 
natural  disposition,  his  desire  to 
give  pain  to  no  one,  to  please  all. 
His  deference  of  mind  to  his  bettors, 
And  absence  of  pride,  and  even  the 
momentary  movements  towards  a 
real  repentance,  which  touch  his 
mind,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  im- 
pel him  to  action,  though  too  late 
— all  these,  we  are  taught  to  feel,  do 
but  blacken  his  sins ;  for  how  does 
he  dare  to  have  so  much  that  is 
good  in  conjunction  with  so  much 
that  is  evil  1  A  certain  reproach 
to  nature,  calling  of  shame  upon 
the  agencies  which  have  made  the 
man  so  good  yet  so  bad,  seems  to 
breathe  secretly  out  of  the  tremend- 
ous picture,  with  a  suppressed  wrath 
which  would  be  almost  Dantesque, 
had  Danto  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  divest  his  sentences  of  identity, 
and  spend  his  wrath  upon  an  ima- 
ginary being.  The  force  of  genius 
in  this  wonderful  impersonation  is 
incontestable ;  but  to  our  mind  the 
pain  in  it  is  so  great  as  to  carry 
it  beyond  the  legitimate  field  of 
Art  A  touch  of  pity  would  have 
restored  the  balance ;  but  the  totel 
absence  of  pity  moves  us,  the  mo- 
ment we  are  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  enchantress,  and  free 
to  think,  with  a  quick  revulsion 
of  feeling.  We  feel  that  it  is  not 
9o  much  Tito  who  has  done  all 
4his  wrong,  but  that  his  creator, 
vindictive,  like  an  avenging  god, 
forced  him  into  it,  by  way  of  justi- 
fying the  penalties  which  already  in 
some  old  record  of  predestination 
had  been  foreordained. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the 
author  has  meant  to  make  any  pro- 
testation against  the  common  super- 
ficial judgment  of  humanity  in  her 
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contrast  and  comparison  of  these 
two  great  figures:  the  man  with 
every  superficial  charm,  even  to  the 
subtle  superficiality  of  disposition 
and  "goodness  of  nature,"  yet  a 
traitor  and  bom  betrayer  of  all 
trust  and  honour ;  the  woman  with- 
out any  attraction  of  the  superfi- 
cial sort  except  her  beauty — proud, 
self-concentrated,  inaccessible,  kind 
because  of  duty  and  a  high  compas- 
sion, never  from  fellow-feeling  and 
tender  human  impulse,  yet  noble, 
pure,  and  ineffably  true.  Is  it  a 
paradox?  or  does  she  mean  to  teach 
us  over  again  the  very  old  but  never 
convincing  lesson,  that  what  is  plea- 
sant is  always  to  be  distrusted,  and 
that  Virtue  herself  is  to  be  doubted 
when  she  presente  herself  in  sweet 
graces  of  external  softness  and  amia- 
bility, ingentleness  and  pleasantness) 
If  so,  we  doubt  much  the  truth  as 
well  as  the  force  of  a  lesson  which, 
should  an  angel  from  heaven  preach 
it,  humanity  would  not  and  ought 
not  to  believe.  It  is  perhaps  this 
unexpressed  sentiment  which  gives 
to  the  mass  of  readers  a  certain  awe 
of  this  book,  which  they  know  is  a 
great  book,  and  of  which  all  their 
instructors  speak  to  them  with  en- 
thusiasm, but  which  never  has 
gained — never,  we  believe,  is  likely 
to  gain — ^that  general  and  common 
love  which  is  often  foolishly  con- 
ferred, but  which  always  responds 
to  the  highest  inspirations  of  genius. 
Eomolahas  no  sympathy  with  them, 
nor  consequentiy  have  they  with 
her.  They  are  too  little  and  she  is 
too  elevated  to  afford  that  ground 
for  union  which  fellow-feeling 
gives.  Whether  this  supreme  supe- 
riority and  demigod  elevation  above 
common  things  is  really  the  highest 
ideal  of  art,  is  a  question  which 
may  be  open  to  individual  taste 
and  liking ;  but  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  when  an  author  volun- 
terily  chooses,  instead  of  the  univer- 
sal crowd  of  his  fellow-creatures,  that 
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audience  fit  though  few  to  which 
some  great  writers  prefer  to  address 
themselves,  he  must  accept  the 
natural  penalty.  The  soul  which 
is  like  a  star  and  dwells  apart,  may 
commune  indeed  with  its  celestial 
fellows  in  some  starry  language, 
with  deeper  satisfaction  than  the 
common  tongue  can  give,  but  must 
not  complain  if  it  is  left  outside  of 
the  kindly  babble  of  mere  humanity. 
The  greater  is  inconsistent  with  the 
lesser  fame — we  leave  to  the  reader 
to  decide  which  the  greater  and 
which  the  lesser  is. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  long 
digression  out  of  Florence,  to  which 
'Romola*  serves  as  a  very  superb 
guide-book,  not  to  be  equalled  by 
any  Murray  known  to  man.  No- 
body  who  has  read  this  great 
romance  will  fail  to  remember 
where  the  Piagnoni  made  their  bon- 
fire of  vanities ;  or  will  have  much 
difficulty  in  imagining  to  them- 
selves the  aspect  of  the  streets 
in  which  the  white-robed  angelic 
boys  of  Savonarola's  flock,  with  a 
touch  of  mischief  in  their  delightful 
rampant  piety,  such  as  no  one  can 
portray  with  a  brighter  or  tenderer 
hand,  despoiled  poor  Monna  Brigida. 
Florence  is  very  much  now  what 
she  was  then,  a  town  unchanged — 
though  the  new  life  of  Italy  betrays 
itself  in  the  new  lines  of  streets,  out 
of  doors,  so  to  speak,  beyond  the  old 
limits,  which  increase  without  in- 
juring either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind 
the  old  stronghold  of  history,  of 
art,  of  human  conflict  and  passion. 
Thanks  to  the  solid  force  of  build- 
ings which  were  made  for  centuries, 
there  is  no  continual  demolition  or 
addition  in  the  heart  of  Florence 
to  thrust  away  any  pleasant  associa- 
tions or  any  sad  ones,  or  to  bring 
the  new  into  perplexing  and  pain- 
ful juxtaposition  with  the  old.  The 
Florence  of  to-day  is  still  the  Flor- 
ence of  the  Medici ;  as  the  Casa 
Buonarotti,  still  inhabited  and  put 


to  pleasant  human  uses  by  the 
family,  is  Michael-Angelo's  house, 
where  that  great  genius  sat  in 
his  closet,  jammed  up  in  six  feet 
of  space  between  one  wall  and 
another,  and  planned  his  noblest 
conceptions  in  less  space  than 
a  modem  housemaid  requires  for 
her  dusters  and  brushes,  not  to 
speak  of  a  modem  butler  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  pantry.  But  in 
the  town  there  is  no  want  of  space 
for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  day. 
Florence  is  as  fit  to  live  in  now 
as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  is  nothing  heterogeneousin  its 
growth  and  expansion  —  nothing 
contradictory  to  modem  progress  in 
its  noble  streets ;  for  the  &ult  of 
the  great  city  was  never  to  be  short- 
sighted of  the  future,  indifferent  to 
posterity,  or  disposed  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  It  is  no  frivolous 
pleasure -place,  no  haunt  for  sight- 
seers, but  the  most  real  of  cities, 
adapted  to  all  national  uses  of  daily 
life  and  work.  And  there  is  no 
town  we  know  which  impresses 
itself  more  deeply  upon  the  imagina^ 
tion,  or  lends  itself  more  poweri^y 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  any  novel 
sight  or  notable  event  As  we  write^ 
such  a  scene  rises  up  in  our  mind 
— one  of  those  moments  of  strangely 
vivid  impression  which  live  in  the 
soul  without  any  special  reason — a 
mere  recollection,  yet  more  tmly 
felt  than  many  of  infinitely  deeper 
importance.  This  particular  scene 
belongs  to  the  Florence  of  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  which  is  as  much  a 
different  age  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
world  in  Italy  at  least,  as  is  the 
time  of  Eomola.  It  was  the  day 
of  a  public  funeral — ^we  do  not  re- 
member of  whom — a  member  of 
the  archducal  family  then  reign- 
ing,— a  lady  who  had  been  popular 
among  the  Florentines,  and  who, 
young  and  guiltless  of  any  harm, 
was  honoured  by  them  with  that 
tender  natural  solemnity  and  reve- 
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rence  which  an  imaginative    and 
serious  people  is  so  ready  to  give 
to  the  early  dead.    We  do  not  re- 
collect the  procession  anymore  than 
the  name  of  the  dead  lady ;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  forget  the 
ai^ect  of  the  city — ^grave,  mournful, 
and  reflectiTe,  under  a  clouded  sky; 
— the  Amo  grey  and  hushed,  with 
that  profound  sympathy  which  na- 
ture sometimes  shows,  the  reflec- 
tions on  his  still  bosom  all  subdued 
out  of  their  usual  colour  and  bright- 
ness ;  the  air  thrilling  with  the  slow 
solemnity    of  funeral    bells;    the 
passers-by  hushed  in  voice  and  foot- 
step; the  distant  hills  veiled  and 
mournful ;  and  all  Florence  holding 
its  breath  in  a  hush  of  natural  so- 
lemnity.   This  aspect  of  the  town 
from  iJie  bridge — all  sunless,  g^Ji 
and  still,  the  dim  air  possessed  by 
the  vibration  of  the  tolling,  most 
mournful  of  all  soimds — remains  in 
our  mind  like  a  picture,  never  to  be 
forgotten.    Florence,  with  the  sun 
blazing  on  her  red  roofis,  catching 
the  white  Campanile,  the  brown 
and    rugged    grace    of    the    old 
tower  that  crowns  the  Palace  of 
the     Sxgnoria,    the     low    defiant 
strength  of  the  Podesta's  fatal  pal- 
ace, where  Bernardo  del  Kero  and 
many  another  noble  Florentine  be- 
sides died,  in  the  caprices  of  an  ever- 
changing  Government — gives  no  im- 
pression of  sadness  to  the  gazer  who 
stands  upon  the  sunny  heights  of 
Bellosguardo,  or    on  San  Miniato 
among  the  graves.   But  nevertheless 
there  is  no  light-minded  or  light- 
hearted  glitter  of  &cile  beauty  or 
airy  grace  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
city  of  Dante.      It  is   grave — as 
that  man  was,  who  to  find  the  vera- 
cious way  again,  when  he  had  lost 
it^  had  to  make  that  solemn  giro — 
wonderful  parable  among  so  many 
parables ! — ^by  Hell  and  by  Heaven. 
Kothing  can  well  be  more  differ- 
ent than  the  e£fect  produced  upon 
the  mind  of  the  stranger  by  that 


enchanted  city  and  home  of  dreams, 
called  Venice  among  men.  That 
the  Florentine  should  live  the  life 
of  ordinary  men,  work  and  sorrow, 
and  suffer  tedium  and  weariness  like 
the  rest  of  us,  is  natural.  But  in 
Venice  the  whole  place  is  magical 
— ^a  city  past  reasoning  about,  past 
accounting  for — incredible  in  her 
origin,  in  her  greatness,  and  in  her 
decay.  How  she  came  about  at  all 
out  of  those  low  mud-banks  that 
lie  opaque  and  dull,  with  gleaming 
lines  of  water  about  them  under  the 
moon  as  we  glide  onward;  how, 
having  come  into  being,  she  should 
be,  not  rude  and  rough  like  other 
marine  creatures  exposed  to  all  the 
assault  of  winds  and  waves,  but 
rich  and  glorious,  unfretted  by 
saltness  of  the  sea,  uninjured  by 
creeping  damps  and  mists;  how 
her  walls  should  be  marble,  and  her 
every  line  adorned  and  rich  with 
daintiest  work,  such  as  no  land- 
ward city,  surrounded  by  firm 
paths  and  solid  earth,  can  boast  of; 
how,  in  that  resourceless  place, 
without  an  acre  of  com  land  or  a 
garden  of  herbs,  dependent  for 
every  supply,  for  every  meal,  upon 
the  world  without,  such  wealth 
should  have  grown  and  accumu- 
lated ;  and  how,  thus  having  grown, 
vanquished  the  impossible,  made 
and  adorned  herself  like  the  most 
magnificent  of  brides,  she  should 
have  fallen  away  again,  and  dropped 
into  poverty,  domnofaU,  and  decay, 
—  are  things  for  which  no  one 
can  account.  Venders  of  man's 
strength  and  weakness  beyond  all 
human  power  of  penetration.  But 
so  it  is.  A  miraculous  city  stands 
there,  made  out  of  nothing,  out  of 
slimy  mud  oozing  with  salt  and 
damp,  the  dismallest  marshy  wil- 
derness turned  into  one  of  the  no- 
blest towns  in  Europe.  The  slimy 
mud -banks  are  hid  away  under 
solid  marble,  the  desolate  swamps 
made    into  not   only  a  habitable 
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place,  but  the  brightest,  most  sun- 
shiny and  dazzling  of  places  in- 
habited ;  strangest  unlooked  -  for 
result,  which  would  be  one  of  the 
great^t  wonders  of  the  world  were  it 
not  so  far  back,  and  were  not  Venice 
so  entirely  an  accepted  fact  known 
and  worshipped  for  centuries !  To 
be  sure  we  take  no  note  nowadays, 
and  the  Doges  and  magnificent  Sen- 
ators took  no  note,  of  the  generations 
of  true  founders  who  must  have 
buried  themselves,  with  their  piles 
and  stakes,  upon  the  mud-banks, 
to  lay  a  feasible  foundation  for  the 
place,  founding  it,  as  every  great  hu- 
man city  is  founded,  upon  human 
blood  and  sacrifice.  But  there 
stands  the  city  of  St  Mark  miracu- 
lous, a  thing  for  giants  to  wonder  at, 
and  fairies  to  copy  if  they  could. 
The  wonder  leaps  upon  the  traveller 
all  at  once,  arriving  over  the  broad 
plains  of  Italy,  through  fields  of 
wheat  and  gardens  of  olive,  through 
vineyards  and  swamps  of  growing 
rice,  across  broad  rivers,  and  mono- 
tonous flats  of  richest  land,  by  the 
Euganean  mountains  dark  upon  the 
pale  sky  of  evening,  and  the  low 
swamps  gleaming  under  the  new- 
risen  moon.  The  means  of  arrival, 
indeed,  are  commonplace  enough, 
with  shrieking  locomotives  and 
stifling  carriages,  and  all  the  well- 
known  circumstances  of  the  Iron 
Way  \  when,  lo !  in  a  moment,  you 
step  out  of  the  commonplace  rail- 
way station,  commonest  and  least 
lovely  of  all  things,  into  the  lucid 
stillness  of  the  Water  City,  into 
the  waiting  gondola,  into  poetry 
and  wonderland.  The  moon  rising 
above  shines  upon  pale  palaces  dim 
and  splendid,  and  breaks  in  silver 
arrows  and  broad  gleams  of  white- 
ness upon  the  ripple  and  soft  glisten- 
ing movement  of  the  canal,  still, 
yet  alive  with  a  hundred  reflections, 
and  a  soft  pulsation  and  twinkle 
of  life.  The  lights  glitter  above 
and  below,  every  star  and  every 


lamp  doubled;  and  the  very 
path  by  which  you  are  to  travel 
lives,  and  greets  you  with  soft 
gleams  of  liquid  motion,  with  soft 
gurgle  of  liquid  sound.  And  then 
comes  the  measured  sweep  of  the 
oars,  and  you  are  away,  along  the 
silent  splendid  road,  dl  darkling, 
yet  alight,  the  poorest  smoky  oil- 
lamp  making  for  itself  a  hundred 
twinkling  stars  in  the  little  facets  of 
the  wavelets,  ripplets,  which  gleam 
far  before  you,  shining  and  twink- 
ling like  so  many  fairy  forerunners 
preparing  your  way.  Not  a  sound 
less  musical  and  harmonious  than 
the  soft  plash  of  the  water  against 
the  marble  steps  and  grey  walls, 
the  soft  lave  and  wash  against  your 
boat,  the  wild  strange  cry  of  the 
boatmen,  as  they  round  with  magi- 
cal precision  each  sharp  comer,  or 
the  singing  of  some  wandering  boat- 
ful of  musicians  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  disturbs  the  quiet.  Across 
the  flat  Lido  from  the  Adriatic 
comes  a  little  breath  of  fresh  wind, 
cool  yet  silken  soft,  touching  your 
cheek  >vith  a  caress  ;  and  when,  out 
of  a  maze  of  narrow  water-lanes, 
you  shoot  out  into  the  breadth  and 
glorious  moonlight  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  see  the  lagoon  go  wide- 
ening  out,  a  plain  of  dazzling  silver, 
into  the  distance,  and  great  churches 
and  palaces  standing  up  pale  against 
the  light,  our  Lady  of  Salvation 
and  St  George  the  greater  guarding 
the  widening  channel,  what  words 
can  the  wondering  stranger  use  to 
describe  the  novel,  beautiful  scene  % 
On  this  side,  half  in  gloom,  if  gloom 
can  be  amid  all  these  reflections 
more  minute  and  varied  of  artificial 
light,  lie  the  palace  and  the  cathe- 
dral, which  are  the  centre  of  all;  the 
great  Campanile,  the  winged  lion  on 
his  column,  the  gay  moving  crowds, 
and  bright  windows,  and  pleasant 
groups  in  the  brightest  of  public 
squares.  Alas  !  the  long  line  of 
great  houses  that  lead  up  to  the 
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Piazzefcta  are  all  hotels  nowadays,  silence  should    all    at    once    step 

and  inhabited  by  Goths  and  Grauls,  forth 

and  Huns  and  Yandals,  the  very  „  .  j   .  .,          jj     v     i . 

-     -     .       ,      J          -         '*,*,'  And  stnke  a  sudden  hand  m  mine, 

barbanan  hordes  of  ancient  times  j^^  ^^  ^  tliousand  things  of  home  "  T 

— stout  Englishmen  who  yawn  and 

gaze  and  find  "  nothing  to  do "  in  Tears  gather  unthought  of  in  the 
Venice;  and,  let  us  hope,  respect-  pilgrim's  eyes,  who  knows  he  is 
able  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  who  dreaming  wildly,  yet  is  glad  to 
are  as  stupid,  though  their  groans  dream  and  feel  still  in  his  waning 
are  not  so  audible  to  us,  nor  per-  life  that  touch  of  youth,  that  thziU 
baps  their  desire  for  *'  something  to  of  the  impossible,  that  nearness  to 
do "  so  strong.  This  is  Venice  :  a  all  miracles  and  wonders.  We  know 
miraculous  place,  at  which  the  heart  no  other  place  which  retains  after 
leaps ;  surely  the  very  place  where  the  first  glance  this  visionary  chaxnu 
our  dreams  are  all  living,  waiting  And  how  strange  it  is  while  feel- 
for  us — ^the  place  we  have  never  ing  this  to  remember,  as  one  does, 
been  able  to  come  at  in  all  these  suddenly,  with  blank  amaze,  that 
years — ^the  land  of  visions,  the  city  Venice  has  no  poet !  She  has  been 
of  the  blest  In  general,  the  un-  celebrated  by  strangers,  but  never  in 
known  has  no  sooner  become  the  her  own  musical  tongue  by  a  son  of 
known  than  straightway  the  magic  her  own.  All  the  great  songs  of  Italy 
fails,  and  the  loveliest  scenes  drop  have  come  from  other  regions ;  not 
into  flatness  and  calm  of  reality  only  the  'Divine  Comedy,'  which 
the  moment  our  insatiable  eyes  have  would  be  out  of  place  among  those 
fathomed  and  taken  possession  of  gleaming  watery  ways,  but  even  the 
them.  But  the  charm  of  Venice  is  lighter  storied  strains  of  the' Decame- 
80  great  that  you  may  glide  about  ron,'  the  love-sonnets  which  would 
its  canals  for  days  without  feeling  have  chimed  so  sweetly  to  the  meas- 
that  obnoxious  seizure  of  reality,  ure  of  the  waves.  Music  is  every- 
ihat  conviction  that  you  are  on  the  where  about,  but  articulate  verse 
same  earth,  and  are  thQ  same  creature  nowhere.  "  Ah  oui,  tons  les  Feni- 
with  the  same  cares,  that  you  were  a  tians  chantent,"  says  in  bad  French, 
short  time  ago  while  still  you  had  and  with  a  certain  Teutonic  con- 
the  hope  of  being  transfigured  by  tempt,  the  German  waiting -maid, 
the  new  thing  before  you.  No;  sniffing  disdainfully  with  broad 
still  for  the  moment  you  are  trans-  Teutonic  nose  at  the  soft  harmonies 
figured, — not  on  earth  at  all,  but  that  rise  from  the  floating  choir  in 
in  a  place  of  visions,  a  country  new  the  gondola  outside  the  window, 
and  strange  where  wonders  dwell.  All  Venetians  sing ;  and  no  doubt 
Over  that  broad  sheet  of  silver  there  are  humble  popular  poets  here 
yonder,  widening  blue  and  pale  as  elsewhere  in  Italy — a  hundred 
into  the  unseen  depths,  could  any  nameless  song-makers,  who  supply 
one  wonder  if,  through  the  stillness,  the  wants  of  the  people ;  but  no 
with  soft  sob  of  the  gurgling  water  voice  great  enough  to  have  been 
about  its  bows,  some  ship  of  souls  heard  beyond  the  lagoons  has 
should  suddenly  come  in  sight,  with  risen  out  of  Venice  proper,  ex- 
angel  faces,  "long  loved  and  lost  cept  in  tones  of  statecraft  and 
awhOe,"  smiling  at  us  through  the  diplomacy — in  roar  of  cannon,  or 
miraculous  air  f  Could  any  one  be  in  the  painter^s  still  language,  the 
startled  i(  out  of  the  dark  boat  poetry  of  Art  Even  kind  old 
softly  pushed  to  the  open  doorway,  Goldoni,  with  his  lively  dramas,  is  a 
some  friend  from  the  everlasting  Chiozziote;andourownByronisthe 
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greatest  poetical  recollection  which  most  delightful  figures  in  modem 
one  hears  of  along  the  noble  poetic  fiction  within  one  of  the  most 
course  of  that  canal-highway,  every  beautiful  of  scenes. 
house  of  which,  reflected  with  all  its  Consuelo  is  a  musician.  She  is 
lights  in  the  dancing  water,  is  of  a  child  of  the  streets,  the  daughter 
itself  a  poem.  And  it  is  the  hand  of  a  vagabond  singer,  a  Spanish 
of  a  stranger  which  has  placed  in  woman  who  earned  her  bread  by  her 
Venice  the  soft  visionary  figure  to  guitar  and  her  voice  in  cafes  and 
which  we  have  already  referred —  public  places,  giving  to  her  child 
the  beautiful  vision  of  Consuelo.  neither  training  nor  tradition  be- 
liever did  princely  visitor  leave  be-  yond  the  very  rudiments  of  such 
hind  him  a  more  worthy  gift;  though  law  and  self-restraint  as  make  ex- 
Consuelo  is  no  great  Venetian  lady,  istence  possible.  Consuelo  has  no 
no  princess  of  a  reigning  family,  no  reputation  to  guard,  no  prejudices  of 
glorious  type  of  the  magnificence  of  honour  to  get  over,  but  has  all  the 
Venice,  as  perhaps  the  highest  iUus-  freedom  of  the  very  lowest  social 
tration  of  Venice  ought  to  be.  In  class,  and  all  the  knowledge  which 
such  a  point  we  cannot  traffic  with  is  acquired  unawares  by  children 
Grenius,  but  must  accept  its  work  un-  brought  up  in  the  streets  of  a  great 
der  its  own  conditions.  Consuelo,  in-  city.  There  is  nothing  in  her  above 
deed,  though  the  sweetest,  is  but  one  those  antecedents ;  yet  everything 
of  manyspells which  thegreatErench  in  her  is  above  them.  She  is  pure, 
lomancist  has  woven  about  Venice,  and  true,  and  honourable  by  some 
and  we  have  from  her  hand  other  noble  instinct — as  fine  natures  are 
pictures  of  languishing  ladies  in  in  ail  classes  with  the  most  wonder- 
palaces  and  gondolas,  of  life  which  ful  triumph  over  all  preconceived 
is  but  a  dream  of  love  and  languor  ideas.  She  has  the  toleration  of  her 
and  heart-tearing  vicissitudes  of  class,  and  is  not  horrified  by  the 
emotion,  such  as  are  apt  to  fatigue,  evil  round  her  as  maidens  more 
if  not  to  sicken,  our  northern  souls,  carefully  guarded  would  be.  But 
But  Consuelo  is  not  one  of  those  while,  as  natural  to  her  condition, 
voluptuous  patrician  beauties.  The  she  accepts  the  vice,  which  she  can- 
Venice  she  represents  is  that  which  not  but  be  aware  of,  as  a  fact 
toils,  and  rows,  and  browns  in  the  which  it  is  not  hers  to  judge,  she 
fierce  sun — ^not  that  which  is  lulled  holds  herself  instinctively,  almost 
in  the  invisible  seclusion  of  the  gon-  unconsciously,  clear  of  all  pollution, 
dola,  by  soft  rocking  of  the  waters,  When  we  see  her  first,  she  is  no  full- 
by  drowsy  chant  of  song,  into  all  the  developed  heroine, butalong- limbed, 
dreams  of  idleness.  Ilie  romance  awkws^  child,  in  the  unlovely 
of  her  history  is  long,  and  mystical,  stage  of  girlhood,  with  a  beautiful 
and  strange,  dealing  with  wonders  voice,  and  much  serious  devotion  to 
and  mysteries  which  we  have  no  in-  the  education  she  is  receiving  in  the 
tention  to  enter  into,  and  which  musical  school  conducted  by  the  old 
ii^uie  the  perfection  of  the  tale  in  composer  Porpora.  l^o  pretensions 
point  of  art,  though  they  never  are  hers  to  grace  or  beauty.  ''  As 
fEul  to  carry  on  the  reader  in  a  strange  she  grew  fast,  and  her  mother  was 
trance  of  interest  like  the  prolonged  very  poor,  her  dresses  were  always 
and  endless  stoiies  of  the  '  Arabian  a  year  too  short,  which  gave  to  the 
Nights.'  It  is  only  its  beginning  long  limbs  of  fourteen,  thus  used  to 
which  is  Venetian ;  but  that  begin-  show  themselves  in  public,  a  kind 
ning  is  enough  for  our  purpose ;  of  wild  grace  and  freedom  which  it 
and  places  permanently  one  of  the  was  at  once  pleasant  and  sad  to 
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*     The  child  is  first  introduced 
to  us  busy  at  her  work  in  the  music 
school,  at  the  moment  when  old 
Porpoiay  a  somewhat  grim  teacher, 
has  just  distinguished  her  as  the 
most    studious,  the  most  modest, 
the  most  docile    of  his  pupik — 
an  announcement  received  wiUi  dis- 
dain by  all  the  school,  but   un- 
heard by  Consuelo  herself,   who, 
bending  over  her  book,  her  hands 
upon  her   ears    to   shut  out    the 
noise,  is  at   the  moment  singing 
over  her  lesson  under  her  breath. 
This  characteristic  opening  is  fol- 
lowed   up    in   the    whole    after- 
tale.     Consuelo  is  occupied  with 
her  art,  with  the  work  before  her, 
wherever  she  may  happen  to  be — 
scarcely  ever  with  herself.    She  is 
conscious  of  herself  so  far  as  to 
know  what  she  can  do — ^most  use- 
ful and  essential  and  uninjurious 
piece  of  self-estimation ;  but  either 
she  has  no  time  or  no  inclination 
to  inquire  further  into  that  being 
which  is  not  the  chief  interest  in 
the  world  to  her — herself.    Bomola, 
as  we  have  said,  is  superior  to  all 
whom  she  encounters;   but  Con- 
suelo is  no  one's  superior.     In  her 
quiet    but    much  -  occupied    mind 
there  is  always  so  much  that  is 
better    going  on,  that    she  lacks 
leisure  to  measure  her  own  height, 
and  consider  how  she  stands  among 
others.     The  author  does  not  fail  to 
show  the  intense  difference  between 
this  pearl  of  genius  and  all  the 
ordinary  scholars  about  her,  but  with 
delightful  art  she  manages  to  make  it 
fully  apparent  how  little  Consuelo 
herself  knows  or  thinks  of  the  differ- 
ence.    The  girl  wanders  fearless  and 
free,  in  the  confidence  of  her  child- 
hood,  about  the  Venetian  streets. 
8he  earns  her  bread  by  all  the  in- 
dustries common    to    her    kind — 
working  with  her  needle  when  her 
mother  is  ill  and  needs  her  care; 
crossing  the  lagoon  to  the  Lido  to 
gather  the  sheUs  on  its  sandy  shore; 


sitting  on  the  steps  at  the  landing- 
place  where  the  gondolas  come  and 
go,  threading  these  shells  into  the 
necklaces  which  everybody  knows, 
with  Anzoleto  at  her  side  helping 
her — ^a  young  Adonis,  brown  and 
beautiful,  with  naked  feet  hanging 
down  into  the  soft  water  that  laps 
and  laves  the  shore — ^who  is  the 
villain  of  the  piece.  Consuelo  goes 
on  calmly  working,  while  the  old 
master  of  music  and  the  young  dilet- 
tante Count  talk  over  her  head — 
stringing  her  shells  together — ^with 
dark  locks  uncovered  under  the  blaz- 
ing sun,  with  soft  ripple  of  the  winds 
and  water  about  her — subdued  col- 
our, sound,  and  movement,  her  shells 
in  her  lap,  her  eyes  on  her  work, — a 
pretty,  simple  picture.  Just  so  the 
dark-haired  brown  children,  with 
great  eyes  flashing  from  their  olive 
faces,  sit  under  the  sunshine  which 
would  kill  an  Ehglish  child,  upon 
those  perpetual  steps  which  descend 
to  the  water,  and  where  it  is  so  easy 
to  dabble  when  one  pleases,  in  the 
bright  rippling  wavelets  so  green  and 
full  of  sunshine.  Here  is  George 
Sand's  description  of  the  life  of 
the  Venetian  boy  and  girl,  poorest 
of  the  poor,  and  happiest  of  the 
happy:— 

''They  crossed  the  lagoon  at  all 
hours  and  in  all  weathers,  in  open 
boats  without  oars  or  pilot ;  they  wan- 
dered over  the  marshes  without  guide, 
without  means  of  noting  the  time,  and 
without  any  thought  of  the  risine  tide. 
They  sang  before  the  little  chapels 
made  under  the  vines  at  the  comers  of 
the  streets,  without  minding  the  late 
hour,  or  without  need  of  any  bed  till 
morning  but  the  white  stones,  still 
warm  with  the  heat  of  day.  They 
stopped  before  the  theatre  of  Pulcin- 
ella,  and  followed  with  passionate  at- 
tention the  fantastic  drama  of  fair  Cor- 
isande,  queen  of  the  puppets,  without 
recollecting  the  want  of  their  break- 
fast, and  the  great  improbability  of 
supper.  They  threw  themselves  into 
the  wild  amusements  of  the  Carnival, 
their  whole  disguise  and  adornment 
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being,  for  his  part,  his  coat  turned  in- 
Bide  out,  and  for  hers,  a  great  bunch 
of  old  ribbons  over  her  ear.  They 
made  sumptuous  repasts,  upon  the 
side  of  a  bridge  or  on  the  steps  of  a 
palace,  with  shell-fish  and  sprigs  of 
fennel!  .  .  .  Though  they  nad  the 
most  absolute  and  dangerous  liberty, 
without  family,  without  mothers,  ten- 
der and  vigilant,  to  make  them  virtu- 
ous, without  servant  to  call  them  home 
in  the  evening  or  lead  them  back  to 
rest,  without  even  a  dog  to  warn  them 
of  danger,  no  disaster  ever  befell 
them." 

Thus  the  children  of  the  people 
lived  and  grew;  the  boy  no  whit 
better  than  his  peers,  but  the  girl 
spotless.  In  her  way,  Consnelo  is 
the  Una  of  Venice,  passing  un- 
harmed and  untouched  through 
perilous  situations,  of  which  it  is 
by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
art  of  her  creator  to  spare  us  a 
single  detail.  We  have  quite 
enough,  indeed  too  much,  of  those 
situations,  which,  however,  make 
no  more  impression  upon  the  sweet 
personality  of  the  central  figure, 
than  do  the  wilder  woodland  adven- 
tures of  Una  herself  upon  that 
type  of  purity.  Consuelo  lives  in 
her  garret  unguided,  except  by  her 
own  instincts,  without  support  or 
guardian  in  the  world ;  and  the 
reader  feels  nothing  unnatural,  no- 
thing over-strained,  in  the  simple 
goodness  of  the  high  yet  lowly  crea- 
ture; nor  even  in  her  intercourse 
with  her  betrothed  lover  Anzoleto, 
who  is  not  pure,  as  she  is,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  has  so  much  of  the 
cordial  familiarity  which  a  lad  has 
for  his  friend,  and  of  the  habitual 
affection  of  a  brother,  mingled  with 
the  sentiment  which  they  both  call 
love,  that  even  his  youthful  de- 
pravity is  kept  in  check  by  the 
conjunction. 

The  other  scene  through  which  the 
girl  passes,  as  she  proceeds  through 
the  streets  and  canals,  is  the  darker 
one  of  the  theatre,  in  which  Ma- 


dame Sand  is  always  at  home,  and 
in  which  the  noble  passion  of  her 
heroine's  pure  genius  enthrals  the- 
public,  as  the  best  always  does,  even- 
though  the  worst  may  also  receive* 
the  fickle  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 
But  the  little  room  in  which  Con- 
suelo works,  with  her  old  portfolios: 
of  music,  her  lessons  in  composition, 
her  deep  and  loving  study  of  the* 
principles  of  her  art — though  it  is 
a  poor  little  garret  in  a  broken- 
down  old  house,  the  little  paved 
court  under  its  windows  opening 
upon  a  dark  and  narrow  canal — ^is- 
more  interesting  than  the  theatre 
where  she  makes  a  brief  appearance. 
And  BO  is  the  musical  school,  with 
its  harsh  and  bitter  but  great  old 
master ;  and  its  pretty  pupils,  vul- 
gar, imdisciplined,  and  noisy,  qui 
ne  revent  que  le  theatre,  and  study 
their  art  for  its  rewards  and  suc- 
cesses, never  for  itself.  The  link 
of  connection  which  exists  between 
the  watery  back-slums  of  Venice  and 
the  brilliant  boards  of  the  opera, 
with  all  its  fairy  triumphs,  is  re- 
vealed to  us  with  curious  vividness.. 
George  Sand,  like  George  Eliot, 
makes  everybody  inferior  to  her 
heroine ;  the  heroine  is  fortunately 
left  unconscious  of  it,  but  the  reader 
is  fully  informed  on  the  subject; 
and  la  Clorinda  and  la  Gorilla  are 
poor  enough  vulgar  specimens  of 
the  singing  girl,  eager  for  glory, 
fine  dresses,  applause,  and  pleasure. 
The  insolence  of  the  one  and  the 
stupidity  of  the  other,  and  their 
dull  contempt  for  the  more  heaven- 
ly creature  in  the  midst  of  them,  is- 
no  doubt  true  to  the  lowest  types  of 
conventional  human  nature;  but  tho 
reader  will  have  as  little  pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon  these  common  Vene- 
tians and  their  evil  ways,  as  he  bas- 
in contemplation  of  the  too  carefully 
studied  Florentines  in  Homola — 
though  probably  their  career  is  a  bet- 
ter reproduction  of  the  ordinary  life 
of  their  kind  than  is  that  qf  the-- 
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Una  who  moves  whitelyamosg  tbem, 
making  a  simshine  in  a  shad  j  place. 
Bat  Consuelo  heiself,  innocent  and 
dreamy,  threading  her  shells  on  the 
broad  steps,  while  the  gondolas  push 
alongside  soft  and  rapid,  receiving 
or  disembarking  their  passengers, 
lYith  the  opening  of  some  narrow 
way,  a  cut  between  two  marvellons 
lines  of  boilding,  affording  a  back- 
ground for  her  iignre,  or  some  great 
church  raising  its  dome  into  the 
skies,  or  the  lion  on  his  column  stand- 
ing fast  and  firm  above ;  with  her 
huidsome  boy  companion  loung- 
ing by,  his  brown  legs  dangling  in- 
to the  warm  canal,  and  his  head  like 
a  Greek  statue,  on  the  alert  for  no- 
tice, calls  of  passing  patrons,  or 
glance  of  admiration — ^while  the  girl, 
with  her  head  bent  over  her  work, 
takes  note  of  nothing;  this  is  a 
picture  which  the  reader  will  not 
easily  forget. 

And  Consuelo,  like  Eomola,  has 
her  moment  of  love-deception,  her 
discovery  of  her  lover's  unwor- 
thiness,  her  despair  and  flight.  To 
say  that  the  one  story  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  grandeur  and  ela- 
borate grave  art  of  the  other  is 
unnecessary,  for  that  is  implied 
in  the  very  nature  of  either  tale, 
in  the  different  positions  and  char- 
acters of  the  two  women  who 
are  each  the  central  figure  in  her 
own  drama.  Consuelo's  love  is 
not  of  the  heroic  type  of  Eomola's ; 
for  indeed  the  Venetian  girl  has  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  toleration  of  its  imperfec- 
tions which  is  impossible  to  the 
high-toned  Florentine.  "  Consuelo 
loves  no  ideal  in  the  handsome 
Anzoleto.  She  knows  his  faults, 
his  nature  shallower  than  her  own, 
his  want  of  industry,  his  petulance, 
a  hundred  weaknesses  which  take 
him  altogether  out  of  the  rank 
of  demigod.  Few  women  of  her 
class,  we  are  afraid,  can  look  upon 
their  future  husbands  as  demigods, 


though  the  heroines  of  poetry  do, 
and  even — Mr  TroUope,  at  least,  en- 
courages us  to  believe — the  young 
ladies  of  the  present  day.  To 
Eomola  in  her  ignorance  the  beauti- 
ful Tito  is  as  a  sun-god,  a  young 
Apollo,  lighting  up  her  grave  ex- 
istence. But  Consuelo,  with  a 
humbler  truth  to  nature,  has  no 
such  grand  idea,  and  no  such  ex- 
pectations. She  knows  the  imper- 
fection of  her  lover,  knows  him 
weak,  not  always  wise,  indolent,  a 
little  self-regarding — yet  with  the 
perversity  of  nature  loves  him, 
never  expecting  from  him  any  trans- 
formation of  existence,  but  only  the 
comfortof  mutual  support  and  union 
in  which  she  shall  have  her  full 
portion  both  of  labour  and  help. 
To  our  thinking  this  is  a  much 
nobler  type  of  love  than  the  poeti- 
cal passion  which  has  pretensions  so 
much  higher.  It  is  true  love,  the 
other  being  but  supreme  Fancy. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  little  to  be  desired 
that  this  most  serious  and  deepest 
form  of  human  sentiment  should  be 
specially  supreme  in  a  young  soul,  as 
the  ideal  Passion,  hot  and  sudden, 
which  takes  rank  so  much  above  it, 
and  is  so  much  more  universally  be- 
lieved in ;  yet  without  this  to  fall 
back  upon  the  other  is  naught,  and 
love  drops  from  its  immortdity  into 
a  vulgar  thing,  however  high-flown. 
Eomola's  is  the  conventional  love, 
Consuelo's  the  real.  The  one  arises 
and  dies  alike  suddenly,  leaping  into 
life  at  a  stroke  with  a  subtle  self- 
regard  in  it  which  is  veiled  by  all 
the  graces  of  art  and  poetry,  yet 
lurks  beneath  those  flowers,  an  ex- 
pectation of  supreme  glory  and  joy 
to  be  gained;  which,  being  not 
gained,  turns  the  sweetness  into 
bitterness,  and  kills  the  heathen 
classic  passion,  which  is  a  failure, 
and  has  not  produced  what  was 
looked  for.  Consuelo's,  poor  soul, 
is  a  great  deal  harder  to  kill.  Could 
she  shut  her  eyes  to  the  sin  against 
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lier,  we  almost  fear  she  would  do  so, 
though  her  heart  sickens  and  turns 
from  it  with  a  wondering  disgust 
and  anguish,  which  is  deeper  far 
than  that  supreme  rebellion  of  the 
other  kind  of  love  against  the  being 
who  has  deceived  it  The  sufferer 
in  this  case  is  hurried  away  by  her 
counsellor  out  of  reach  of  her  own 
relentings,  to  save  her  from  the 
softenings  of  tenderness,  the  love 
which  funts  but  cannot  be  killed. 
In  this  as  in  other  things  her  story 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  her 
greater  and  more  heroic  antitype. 
Eomola,  rigid  and  stem,  with  her 
love  dead,  can  come  back  as  duty 
bids,  and  live  like  a  woman  of  stone 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  hus- 
band to  whom  her  heart  never  relents, 
towards  whom  she  feels  nothing 
but  a  still  horror  and  scorn  j  but 
Consuelo,  with  her  true  love  which 
sought  so  little  in  return,  has  to  fly 
to  save  herself  from  relenting,  to 
make  forgiveness  impossible,  to 
prevent  herself  from  enduring  ail 
things,  from  suffering  long,  and 
melting  into  kindness  like  the 
Divine  Charity  itself. 

Anzoleto,  however,  is  no  such 
wonderful  creation  as  Tito,  nor  does 
he  dejaand  the  same  consideration 
in  the  story.  He  is  a  common  typo 
enoughof  the  unworthy  lover,  though 
with  so  much  good  in  him  as  his 
higher  appreciation  of  Consuelo's 
noble  character  makes  inevitable. 
He  knows  what  is  good,  and  in  his 
heart  prefers  it,  notwithstanding 
the  miserable  jealousy,  meanness, 
and  sensuality  which  lead  him 
astray  from  her.  But  the  author  of 
his  being  does  not  hate  him  as 
Greo]^  Eliot  hates  Tito.  She  does 
not  intend  from  the  beginning  to 
ruin  and  crush  him  into  infamy, 
as  the  still  greater  genius  of  the 
English  writer,  vindictive  and  ter- 
rible, sets  itself  to  do.  The  French 
woman  takes  infinitely  less  pains 
about  it,  and  is  content  with  a  much 


more  ordinary  type.  £ut  notwith- 
standing this,  and  all  our  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  one  against  the 
other,  we  cannot  but  claim  for 
George  Sand's  heroine  a  higher 
place  in  nature  than  that  which 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  royal 
Eomola.  The  grandeur  of  the  Flo- 
rentine is  a  conventional  grandeur  : 
she  speaks  and  moves  and  acts  like 
an  eidaiged  and  sublimated  imper- 
sonation of  a  girl's  ideal  of  woman — 
an  awe-inspiring  goddess ;  whereas 
the  poor  child  of  the  people,  making 
her  necklaces  on  the  great  marble 
steps,  unguarded  and  uncared  for,  is 
of  the  truest  and  highest  type  of 
feminine  character — real,  simple, 
natural,  and  true,  with  nothing  of 
the  sham  or  fictitiously  great  about 
her.  Her  sweet  and  friendly  pre- 
sence charms  the  reader  everywhere. 
She  smiles  at  us  though  she  knows 
us  not :  never  too  great  for  us,  not- 
withstanding her  genius  and  her 
fame.  Even  her  trifling  lover,  though 
he  reverences  her  better  nature,  and 
knows  that  in  art  she  is  higher  than 
himself,  is  never  crushed  by  her 
superiority  as  Tito  is  by  that  of  his 
magnificent  wife,  who  towers  over 
him  with  a  grandeur  which  makes 
us  almost  pardon  his  lighter  sins  at 
least.  We  are  tempted  to  dwell  upon 
the  contrast)  because  it  is  fundamen- 
tal in  art — ^not  only  a  contrast  of  two 
different  types,  but  of  two  different 
systems  and  codes  of  what  is  best 
The  superior  is  beginning  to  have  a 
new  reign  on  the  earth,  thanks  partly 
to  such  ideal  personages  as  Bomola — 
and  the  spontaneous  and  uncon- 
scions  are  falling  into  discredit ;  but 
here^  as  elsewhere,  true  art  is  on  the 
side  of  that  which  is  simplest  and 
least  pretending — ^the  lowly  person 
rather  than  the  great 

Books  and  literary  reputations, 
like  everything  else,  fade  into  ob- 
scurity as  time  goes  on,  and  '  Con- 
suelo' has  not  the  fame  which  it  once 
had,  nor  even  perhaps  has  (xeorge 
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Sand  retained  her  fame  and  ex- 
tended reputation.  We  do  not 
know  even  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
*  Consnelo'  should  he  sold  to  the  ex- 
cursionists as  '  Eomola '  (oddly)  is, 
by  way  of  lending  to  the  general 
mass  an  interest  in  Venice;  for 
French  romance,  even  at  its  climax, 
and  when  its  object  is  good  and 
its  central  figure  noble,  as  in  this 
case,  is  not  so  safe  for  general  read- 
ing as  English.  But  no  one  who 
has  read  the  book  will  forget  to  re- 
member it  when  his  gondola  shoots 
along  the  bright  canal,  or  glides 
up  to  the  steps  on  which  the  chil- 
dren are  sitting,  stringing  their 
shells,  or  eating  their  outdoor  meals 
under  the  sunshine.  When  the 
breeze  blows  from  the  soft  Adriatic 
across  the  Lido,  and  the  winding 
channels  which  ooze  down  to  the 
sea;  when  the  sun  blazes  on  the 
steps  at  the  Piazzetta,  and  the 
palace  of  the  old  Doges  shows  all 
its  carven  work,  dwarfed  by  very 
richness,  and  the  grateful  shadow 
creeps  further  and  further  back  in 
the  colonnades;  when  the  water 
guTgles  and  murmurs  at  the  boat's 
head,  and  the  gondolier  chants  his 
longndiawn  cry,  "Ahi !  mi  I"  at  the 
comer,  before  he  plunges  into  the 
grateful  dimness  of  the  narrow 
canal ; — ^look !  is  not  that  the  girl, 
seated  where  the  dancing  green 
ripples,  all  penetrated  with  sun- 
shine, make  a  waving  magical  play 
of  light  at  her  feet ;  her  dark  locks 
under  the  sun  throwing  forth  a 
kindred  gleam  of  reflection,  her 
young,  lithe  figure — too  young  for 
any  thought  of  grace  or  attitude — 
lightly,  simply  posed  upon  the 
warm  marble  of  those  steps  where 
the  passers-by  come  and  go,  and 


gondolas  push  noiselessly  up,  and 
noiselessly  set  forth  again,  nobody 
noticing  the  quiet  child  at  her  work ! 
Venice,  with  all  her  loveliness,  is  so 
much  ihe  more  friendly  for  this  soft 
face  in  it,  this  spotless  dweller  in 
its  narrow  Corti,  and  wanderer  about 
its  water-ways. 

Friend  unknown  !  you  will  meet 
many  friends  in  both  these  cities  of 
the  past  Her  in  Florence  with  the 
Cardellino — serene,  sweet  mother, 
in  holiest  bloom  of  womanhood; 
Her  of  the  Grandu'ca,  so  reverent 
of  the  child  she  holds ;  that  Judith, 
pale  with  the  passion  and  the  crime 
of  her  cruel  night's  work — ^most  ter- 
rible of  heroines,  with  such  exhaus- 
tion and  excitement  in  her  &ce  as 
no  one  but  Allori,  of  all  her  paint- 
ers, has  ventured  to  put  there; 
that  Bella  of  Titian's  painting,  who 
has  no  name  except  the  Beautiful ; 
that  pathetic  Mary  of  the  Magnifi- 
cat in  Botticelli's  famous  picture, 
with  her  pitiful  angels ;  and  many 
another  which  we  have  no  space  to 
note.  But  we  doubt  whether  one 
of  all  those  pictured  powers  will 
pluck  at  your  memory  so  effectually 
as  Eomola;  who  dwells  in  Florence, 
a  kind  of  tutelary  patroness  and 
goddess  of  the  grave  city.  Such 
power  of  semi-deity  is  not  in  the 
humbler  and  sweeter  soul  of  the 
Venetian  singer;  but  when  you 
have  come  from  the  Titians,  and 
those  acres  of  splendid  courtly  can- 
vas on  which  Paolo  has  proved 
himself  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
decorators,  you  will  see  Consuelo 
on  the  marble  steps  as  you  go  back 
to  your  gondola — a  gentle  presence 
as  abiding,  if  not  so  queenly  or  so 
great. 
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QUID    SIT    OKANDUM. 

God  is  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-good : — 

I  speak  to  those  alone  wlio  hold  Him  so ; 

All-wise,  and  knotceth  therefore  what  is  best, — 

All-good,  and  willeth  therefore  what  is  best, — 

All-powerful, — can  do  therefore  what  is  best, — 

And,  if  Ho  can,  why,  must    "Where  Knowledge,  Will, 

And  Power  combine,  what  else  results  but  this? 

We  cannot,  like  the  Garden's  famous  sage. 

Dream  of  an  idle  God  that  daffs  the  world 

Aside  and  lets  it  pass.     We  know  too  trell, 

By  sad  experience,  how  such  power  for  good 

As  man  can  wield  may  rust  for  lack  of  use : 

But  God's  great  virtues  must  go  forth  of  Him 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  and  His  work 

Be  always  what  is  best     Whatever  is. 

Is  therefore  best.     Our  finite  faculties 

May  stumble  sorely,  grope  in  doubt  and  dark, — 

Yea,  stifle  in  black  quagmires  of  despair, — 

Failing  to  see  how  sorrow,  sufifering,  sin. 

How  Evil's  manifest  units  swell  the  sum 

Of  final  good : — ^but — grant  the  premises, — 

And  the  conclusion  follows,  logical, 

Inevitable.     All  that  is,  is  best. 

Wear  it  to  us  what  face  it  may,  for  God 

All-wise,  all-good,  all-potent,  wills  it  so. 

But  Prayer  then, — ^to  what  endl  if  thus  we  hold 
That,  unsolicited,  God  needs  must  work 
Humanity's  best,  though  to  humanity 
That  best  seems  often  evil.    When  we  pr&y^ 
Something  we  ask, — ^no  matter  what, — of  God, 
Something  He  holds  already  good  or  bad. 
Or  best  or  worst  say  rather,  for  with  Him 
Is  no  indifference.     Suppose  it  chance, 
As  chance  it  may,  that  our  entreaty  squares 
With  His  great  purposes, — the  thing  will  be. 
Without  our  stir.     If  we  petition  ill. 
Will  He  grant  ill  to  please  our  blinded  wishi 
Is  man  more  wise  than  God,  that  he  should  ask 
Eternal  Wisdom  to  revise  its  scheme, — 
Hint  what  would  seem  amendment  here  and  there, — 
Suggest  an  over-sight  1 — And  yet  what  else 
Is  !^yer  for  what  God  thinks  not  good  to  give  1 

So  thought  the  Eoman  Satirist: — "  Wherefore  then 

"  With  votive  tablets  fringe  the  waxy  knees 

"  Of  marble  Gods,  and  weary  Heaven  with  prayers 

"  Superfluous  or  pernicious  1 " — ^True,  he  ends 

With  sanction  of  request  for  whatsoe'er 

Was  best  and  noblest  in  the  Heathen's  sight, — 
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Sound  mind,  sound  frame,  the  courage  to  class  Death 

Among  the  gifts  of  Nature,  fortitude, 

Cahnness,  content,  and  high  contempt  of  lust 

And  luxury : — if  man  must  pray,  must  fry 

His  porker^s  entrails  in  the  altar's  £re. 

Nor  he  content  to  leave  the  Gods  unteased, — 

(Though  80  'twere  hetter,  if  he  might  advise,) 

Thus  let  him  ask — at  least  he'll  do  no  harm : — 

So,  with  a  sneer,  he  gives  us  leave  to  pray. 

— -—Shall  we  then,  drifting  with  the  Fatalist, 

Shrug  careless  shoulders,  fold  our  idle  hands — 

Let  the  world  slide  with,  '^  Che  sark  sar^ ! " 

"  Kismet ! — ^What  difference  if  we  pray  or  no  %  *' 

So  thinks  the  Moslem,  yet  the  Moidem  prays. 

Shall  we  be  dumb? — ^We  cannot  choose  but  pray  I 

Cold  Keason  prates  of  prayer's  futility : — 

Calamity  and  suffering  fling  the  gloze 

Of  Eeason  to  the  winds : — Divine  command 

And  natural  impulse  drive  us  to  our  knees. 

And  God  Incarnate  tells  us  how  to  pray. 

The  Koman  knew  not  that,  a  few  short  years 
Before  he  preached  such  Gospel  as  he  could, 
There  was  another  Preacher,  and  a  form 
Of  prayer  delivered  to  a  race  he  scorned, 
Upon  a  mountain-side  in  Galilee, 
Brief,  comprehensive,  pregnant     Church  and  Priest 
Have  missed  no  chance,  through  nineteen  centuries, 
To  inter-scrawl  and  margin-spread  the  text 
With  cumbrous  iteration  of  request 
For  this  or  that  particular, — seeming  good 
To  such,  of  course.     Docs  not  our  Father  know 
The  things  that  we  have  need  of  ere  we  ask  1 
Can  we  not  trust  Him  %    In  that  formula 
What  earthly  boon  did  Jesus  bid  us  pray 
Save  "  daily  bread  "  1 — ^that  is,  to-day  content. 
Trust  for  to-morrow  : — pardon  where  we  err, 
Spare  us  temptation,  and  deliver  us 
From  evil ; — generals  : — ^what's  the  earlier  clause 
That  underlies  them  alii— "Thy  will  be  done  ! " 

"Fixed  Fate,  Free-Will,  Foreknowledge  absolute," — 

That  problem  still  must  front  us.     Let  it  rest ! 
Faith  can  be  humbly  patient,  and  await 
Solution  later,  when,  in  God's  good  time. 
Heaven  shall  un-film  our  eyes  and  let  us  see 
How  all  things  have  together  wrought  for  good. 

Or  must  the  Christian  too  be  Fatalist  ] — 

Say,  "  solvitur  volendo ; " — ^for  a  while 
The  question's  answered : — yet  the  moments  come, 
Not  seldom,  in  the  life  of  all  whose  thought 
Toils  o'er  the  unguessed  riddle  of  the  world, 
When  doubt,  in  that  apparent  liberty 
Suspects  a  hidden  bondage.     '  Men  propose, 
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But  God  disposes  :' — that's  an  utterance 

Christian  in  form,  methinks,  yet  Fatalist 

In  essence, — ^full  of  comfort  too  for  such 

As  trust  His  goodness.    Dares  the  most  devout 

Avow  he  hopes  by  praying  to  persuade 

Omniscience  to  liU  notion  of  what's  good, 

If  there  Omniscience  differs  1 — Rightly  held, 

God's  Will  is  fate.     No  variableness, 

No  shadow  of  turning.     Through  Eternity 

God's  Will  has  been,  is,  will  be,  must  be,  done  I 

The  Pagan's  stem  "  Anank6  "  is  God's  Will 

For  Theist  and  for  Christian.     But  the  last 

Sees  farther  than  the  first,  and  hails  a  light 

Beyond  the  gloom.     The  early  Pagan  felt 

An  iron  fetter  of  Necessity. 

How  forged  he  knew  not  rightly, — or  by  Gods 

With  body  parts  and  passions  like  his  own, 

Or  by  some  elder  primal  power  whereto 

His  Gods  themselves  were  vassals : — knew  alone 

A  tyrant,  not  a  Father  : — lacked  the  light 

To  see  a  Providence  that '  shaped  his  ends, 

Eough-hew  them  as  he  would,' — ^the  confidence 

To  own  in  Nature,  Fate,  Necessity, — 

God's  Will  as  we  should  say, — an  ordinance 

Wiser  than  he  could  frame  : — ^the  faith  to  say 

«  So  best,  for  so  Thou  wiUest ! " 

Be  his  fault 
Free  from  our  blame,  if  fault  it  were,  to  be 
Too  ignorant  to  conceive,  too  weak  to  bear 
A  saying  hard  enough  for  us  who  have 
The  lesson  and  the  pattern. 

At  the  last, 
What  prayer  was  His,  who,  sweating  as  it  were 
Great  drops  of  blood,  on  Calvary's  awful  eve, 
Knelt  by  the  olives  of  Gethsemane  ? 
''If  it  he  possible,  0  Father!  let 
"  This  cup  pass  £rom  me !     Ne'ertheless,  Thy  ioill, 
"  Not  Mine,  he  done  t " — The  human  agony, 
The  sorrow  like  no  sorrow  'fore  or  since, 
Broke  forth  in  that  exceeding  bitter  cry  I 
Flesh  for  a  moment  quailed — ^but  Faith  was  firm, 
And  conquered  Nature  with  "  Thy  will  be  done  I " 

So  pray,  and  cease  not !  yet  not  on  thy  knees 
For  ever,  droning  with  the  cloistered  Monk, — 
Not  like  the  useless  Hermit,  seK-absolved 
From  all  man's  debt  to  man, — malingering 
In  heaven's  great  warfare,  when  the  trumpet-note 
Of  duty  calls  to  act  j — not  satisfied 
To  turn  mechanic  Buddhist  barrel-wheels, 
Or  squat,  a  torpid  theorist,  absorbed 
In  contemplation  of  thy  navel's  pit. 
Pray  ever  I    life,  if  life  is  rightly  lived. 
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Is  one  long  orison.     All  faculties, 

Employed  as  God  would  have  them  used,  are  steps 

Upon  the  stairs  by  which  man  climbs  to  Heaven, 

For  "  laborare  "  is  "  orore  "  too. 

Pray  ever,  and  work  ever.     Say  at  morn 

"  Thy  will  be  done,  for  it  is  good," — and  so 

Go  forth  more  apt  to  do  it : — say  at  eve 

"  Thy  will  be  done,  for  it  is  good," — ^and  so 

Sleep  fearless  with  that  saying.     Prayer  and  sin 

Fight  in  no  holiday-tourney,  ever  locked 

In  mortal  grapple  : — ^Prayer  must  strangle  Sin 

Or  Sin  will  strangle  Prayer. 

The  world  is  dim, 
And  we,  as  yet,  not  capable  to  face 
The  perfect  noon  of  knowledge  and  of  truth. 
Some  day  we  shall  see  clearer.     But,  till  then, 
Use  we  what  light  we  have,  and  pray  for  more, 
To  know  more  fully  what  we  know  in  part, 
What  conscience  teaches  but  imperfectly, 
What  pride  disputes,  and  passion  over-clouds, 
And  frailty  doubts,  and  wild  despair  defies. 
Lighten  our  darkness !    Light !  more  light !  to  see 
Wbat  is  that  true  and  perfect  will  of  God, 
That  we  may  help  to  do  it  j — not  as  tools 
That  know  not  what  they  fashion,  but  as  hands 
Whose  heart  is  in  their  work : — and,  whatsoe'er 
It  be,  this  above  all,  more  Faith  to  cry, 
In  darkness  or  in  light, — "  Thy  will  be  done  ! " 

H.  K 
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BRACKEXBURYS  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ASHANTI  WAR. 


The  public  has  waited  anxiously, 
and  has  not  been  kept  waiting  long, 
for  a  connected  and  authentic  me- 
moir of  that  extraordinary  war  which 
England  made  on  the  Gold  Coast 
last  winter.  Personal  adventures  we 
have  had  recounted  in  plenty.  We 
know  pretty  well — at  any  rate  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  numberless  writers 
if  we  know  not — what  were  the  ex- 
citements, privations,  sufferings,  and 
consolations  of  unhappy  men  whose 
duties  called  them  to  take  part  in 
that  loathsome  though  not  inglori- 
ous strife.  The  scenery,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  daily  task,  our  enemies 
in  their  savage  bravery,  our  allies 
in  their  apathy  and  cowardice,  have 
been  shown  to  us  by  means  of  the 
pencil  and  of  the  pen,  until  the 
manner  of  the  war  has  been  stamped 
upon  our  apprehension.  But  all 
through  the  preparations,  all  through 
the  hated  struggle,  our  minds  were 
intent  upon  matters  concerning 
which  the  keenest  observer's  notes, 
the  most  graphic  sketches  of  the 
artist,  could  never  inform  us.  We 
desired  to  know  why  there  was  a 
war  at  all ;  how  it  came  about  that, 
liable  as  we  were  to  the  incursions 
of  a  formidable  enemy,  and  charged 
as  we  stood  with  the  protection  and 
ordering  of  many  subject  tribes,  we 
left  our  settlements  for  years,  and 
tens  of  years,  without  adequate  de- 
fence— ^nay,  almost  defenceless.  It 
was  an  inqiury  ever  present  to  our 
minds  whenever  the  subject  was 
discussed,  how  a  force  of  white  sol- 
diers could  be  effectively  used  in 
that  deadly  climate,  supposing  that 
it  should  be  able  to  face  the  climate 
At  all ;  and  we  asked,  too,  whether 


it  might  nut  be  possible,  by  arming 
and  disciplining  the  native  tribes, 
who  were  the  enemies  of  our  enemy, 
to  carry  on  the  war  by  blacks  against 
blacks.  Mere  advantage  against 
barbarous  numbers  of  Aahantis  has 
been  obtained  before,  sometimes  by 
a  dashing  venture,  sometimes  by  the 
terror  of  a  new  weapon,  as  a  rocket, 
sometimes  by  the  accidents  of  cli- 
mate or  of  state  affairs,  which  oblig- 
ed the  enemy  to  withdraw  into  his 
own  country ;  but  we  wanted  to 
know  how  the  means  hitherto  at 
our  disposal  may  be  used  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success,  or  what 
additional  force  will  be  required,  if 
it  be  ascertained  that  the  forces  to 
which  we  formerly  trusted  are  in- 
sufficient. We  wished,  in  short,  to 
see  the  various  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures by  the  light  which  can 
proceed  from  only  official  records, 
or  from  the  decisions  of  councils, 
or  from  the  combinations  of  com- 
manders. Not  events  only,  but 
the  springs  of  events,  the  chain  of 
causes  which  had  been  operating 
aforetime,  the  plans  which  brought 
forth  the  recent  successes  in  the 
field  j  these  are  what  we  must  study 
if  we  would  be  instructed  as  well  as 
affected.  And  in  good  time,  just 
when  the  sensational  aspect  of  the 
campaign  is  beginning  to  get  a  little 
dull,  comes  Captain  Henry  Bracken- 
bury  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  a  staff 
officer  of  the  expedition,  with  his 
narrative  of  events  from  first  to  last 
— an  account  compiled  from  official 
document,  whose  meaning  is  illus- 
trated by  the  knowledge  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  once  an  eyewitness  of 
many  of  the  actions  and  scenes,  and 


The  Ashanti  War :  a  Narrative  prepared  from  Official  Documents  bv  permission 
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a  confidential  agent  of  the  com-  sionally  saw  projected  singlj  on  the 
mander  of  the  forces.  Sober,  dia-  curtain,  but  who  were  all  working 
passionate,  and  dear,  the  narrative  together  to  a  common  end),  they 
is,  and  oaght  to  be ;  but  such  was  found  the  Protectorate  a  great  deal 
the  variety  of  *'  moving  accidents  too  hot  for  them,  and  were  glad  to 
by  flood  and  field,"  such  were  the  put  the  river  between  themselves 
brevity  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  and  their  pursuers.  It  cannot  be 
campaign,  such,  too,  we  may  add,  forgotten,  either,  how  the  great  dia- 
ls the  ability  diown  in  presenting  comfiture  of  the  Ashantis  was  ez- 
the  different  phases  of  the  war,  that  pected  to  happen  when  Captain 
the  reader  is  not  for  a  moment  al-  Glover,  at  the  head  of  his  thousands 
lowed  to  feel  himself  given  up  to  from  tiiie  banks  of  the  Yolta,  was 
dry  or  drowsy  details :  the  details  to  burst  upon  their  flank.  But  our 
are  all  there,  but  they  are  judici-  author  shows  us  how,  before  Captain 
ously  introduced ;  we  have  the  ex-  Glover  had  moved  a  foot,  the  work 
citement  of  an  epic  story  with  the  of  clearing  the  Protectorate  was 
teaching  of  accurate  history.  The  done,  and  the  way  was  being  pre- 
glimpaes  which  the  newspapers  gave  pared  for  the  march  of  white  sol- 
os of  the  earlier  actions  were  like  diers,  who  were  to  follow  up  the 
the  revelations  of  a  magic  lantern :  success  already  achieved^  and,  in- 
a  handful  of  sailors  or  marines,  of  stead  of  allowing  Eoflee  leisure  to 
West  India  troops,  of  native  tribes  hatch  plots  in  tiie  security  of  his 
or  volunteers,  suddenly  flashed  up  palace,  to  bring  fire  and  sword  up 
somewhere,  had  a  brush  with  to  his  very  doors,  and  treat  him  to 
the  enemy,  the  scene  dosed,  and  some  of  the  pleasant  sensations 
all  was  dKrk  again.  We  seldom  which  he  had  been  fond  of  creat- 
knew  what  causes  brought  the  com-  ing  among  other  nations.  We  our- 
bat  about,  how  it  was  connected  selves  confess  to  having  been  so 
with  other  operations,  or  how  it  taken  by  the  unveiling  of  the 
contributed  to  the  result  of  the  causes  and  connections  of  the  war, 
campaign.  One  remembers  how,  that  we  had  not  much  stomach 
when  it  was  first  told  us  that  the  for  critically  dissecting  the  work ; 
Ashantis  had  retired  behind  the  and  we  imagine  that  our  readers, 
Plah,  England  was  rather  discon-  like  ourselves,  would  desire  to 
certed  thim  otherwise  by  the  newa  know  what  the  book  tells  us, 
A  decoy,  many  of  us  said,  a  ruse  to  rather  than  our  opinion  of  how  it 
draw  our  troops  on,  and  outflank  is  told. 

them  j  then  to  cut  them  from  their  The  narrative  divides  itself  into 

base,  and  let  the  rains,  assisted  by  distinct  epochs ;  most  of  the  ac- 

Ashanti  knives,  dispose  of  them,  counts  are  succinct,  while  the  events 

Few  of   us    knew,  and  certainly  in  them  are  many  and  various.     I^ 

none  of  us  until  he  has  read  Cap-  therefore.    Captain    Brackenbury's 

tain    Brackenbury's    account    will  reader  be  of  our  mind,  and  wish  to 

understand,  how,  step  by  step,  spite  master  the  subject  of   the    Gold 

of   grievous  disappointments    and  Coast  War,  he  will  not  object  to 

failures,  the  Protectorate  was  deared  perusing  the  history  of  each  period 

of  King  Koffee's.  troops,  who  fell  as  frequently  as  will  possess  him  of 

back,  not  to  execute  a  dever  plan  all  its  events,  before  he  advances  to 

of  their  own,  but  because,  being  the  stage  in  firont  of  it.  The  epochs 

cloedy    pressed    by  the    diflerent  may  be  tabulated  as — 

handfula  of  men  (whom  we  occa-  1st,  The  andent  history  of  the 
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region;  the  disputes,  raids,  and 
combats ;  the  troubles  of  the  gover- 
nors and  traders  of  old. 

2d,  The  Ashanti  invasion,  which 
led  to  this  last  war;  the  steps 
taken  to  meet  it ;  the  means  of  de- 
fence available  at  first,  and  the  suc- 
cours £rom  time  to  time  afforded  up 
to  the  mission  of  Sir  Gramet  Wol- 
seley  and  Captain  Glover. 

3d,  The  plans  proposed,  and 
means  resorted  to,  for  ridding  the 
protectorate  of  the  Ashantis;  the 
demand  for  white  troops,  the  pre- 
paration for  their  reception,  and 
forward  march. 

4th,  The  advance  of  our  forces, 
under  difficulties.  Passage  of  the 
Prah,  and  movement  beyond  that 
river  to  the  line  where  resistance 
recommenced,  with  collateral  opera- 
tions of  Glover's  force. 

5th,  The  struggle  to  get  Coo- 
mas8i&  Its  capture  and  destruc- 
tion. 

6th,  The  results  of  the  war,  and 
prospects  of  the  settlements. 

Numerous  trading  settlements  of 
Europeans  dotted  the  Gold  Coast 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century — French,  Danes,  Dutch, 
and  English.  As  regards  the  three 
last-mentioned  nations,  their  settle- 
ments appear  to  have  been  inter- 
spersed along  the  sea-coast,  so  that 
there  was  no  continuous  region 
which  could  be  geographically  as- 
signed to  any  one  of  them.  So  far 
as  this  our  history  informs  us,  the 
French  kept  always  to  the  westward 
of  the  other  nations,  beyond  the 
river  Assinee.  Of  necessity  each 
little  settlement  established  amicable 
relations  with  the  black  tribe  or 
tribes  among  whom  it  had  made 
its  depdt.  These  compacts,  it  is 
presumed,  differed  as  to  their  terms 
from  the  beginning.  They  were 
certainly  found  to  differ  at  the 
period  to  which  earliest  records 
take  us  back.    But  it  is  probable 


that  the  treaties  of  each  settling 
nation  became  gradually  more  as- 
similated to  each  other,  although 
different  nations  were  fond  of  differ- 
ent conditions.  This  last  remark  is 
true  especially  of  the  Dutch  and 
English,  the  two  which  are  princi- 
pally concerned  in  the  antecedents 
of  the  war.  The  Dutch  levied  their 
duties  on  one  principle,  the  English 
on  another.  The  Dutch  viewed  the 
slave-trade  with  an  indulgent  eye ; 
indeed,  at  one  time  they  did  more 
than  this  in  its  favour — ^they  entered 
into  the  traffic  pretty  extensively. 
The  English  refused  to  recognise 
slavery  or  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
Hence  the  Dutch  were  esteemed  by 
the  savages  as  the  more  reasonable 
and  liberal  people,  and  as  preferable 
i^eighbouro  and  protectors.  Each 
nation  had  established  a  system  of 
subsidising  its  protected  tribes,  the 
money  so  paid  being  either  rent  for 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  settle- 
ments, a  tribute  for  the  privilege  of 
trading  in  the  country  unmolested, 
or  an  inducement  to  the  tribal 
governments  to  perform  certain 
services.  Whatever  it  meant,  its 
payment  reveals  the  weakness  out 
of  which  have  arisen  all  the 
disputes,  heart-burnings,  and  wars, 
up  to  this  year  of  grace  1874. 
Calling  themselves  protectors,  the 
whites  had  seldom  or  never  the 
means  of  controlling  the  circum- 
jacent tribes,  far  less  of  protecting 
them  against  foreign  enemies.  The 
aai-dimnt  protectors  could  bring  no 
effectual  aid  when  it  was  wanted ; 
they,  by  the  pretence  of  protection, 
took  the  spirit  of  self-defence  away 
from  the  protected  tribes  without 
fulfilling  the  duty  of  shielding  them 
from  attack.  This,  without  doubt, 
was  the  general  cause  of  our  Grold 
Coast  troubles. 

Though  able  to  do  so  little  for 
their  protSgSs,  the  white  settlers  of 
different  races  were  obliged  to  do 
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something  for  their  OTm  protection 
at  their  different  stations.     Hence 
aroee  a  number  of  small  forts  in 
which  were  quartered  the  scanty 
professional  troops  that  were  fur- 
nished for  this  region.     In  time  of 
danger  the  traders,  as  volunteers, 
assisted  in  defence  of  the  forts,  and 
obtained  what   farther    assistance 
they  could  from  their  native  allies. 
But  the  latter  were  so  cowardly  and 
so  lazy  as  to  be  generally  more  a 
trouble  than  an  aid,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  and  continuous 
pains    taken    by    the    whites    to 
make  them  a  little  martial,  as  they 
were  reputed  once  to  have  been. 
Europeans  could  never  finally  acqui- 
esce in  the  truth  that  tribes  num- 
bering thousands  of  brawny,  healthy 
men,  and  having  no  business  in  the 
world  if  that  business  were  not  war, 
should  be  utterly  and  persistently 
unavailable  for  any  warlike  purpose : 
so  they  went  on  trying  to  discipline 
and  inspirit  them.      Hitherto,   it 
must  be  confessed  that  these  sloth- 
ful, cowardly  wretches  have  bafiSed 
all  attempts  to  make  men  of  them. 
Exception  from  this  general  censure 
must  however  be  made  in  favour  of 
a  veiy  few  tribes,  foremost  among 
whom  the  Houssas,  although  far 
from  being  all  that  could  be  desired, 
show  bravery  and  many  soldier-like 
qualities. 

As  the  coast  tribes,  all  pretty 
much  alike  in  their  cowardice,  were 
not  given  to  trouble  us  seriously, 
the  question  presents  itself — against 
what  enemy  is  it  that  we  white 
people  profess  to  defend  the  coast 
tribes  1  The  answer  is :  Against  a 
powerful  tribe  or  aggregation  of 
tribes,  continually  pressing  upon 
them  from  the  interior,  envying 
them  their  maritime  position,  envy- 
ing them  their  subsidies  from  their 
white  allies^  despising  them  for 
their  poltroonery,  and  purposing  to 
make  them  slaves,  and  to  appro- 


priate such  goods  as  they  may 
possess.  The  name  of  this  power- 
ful nation  has  lately  been  familiar 
to  all  of  us;  it  is  the  Ashantis. 
These  Ashantis  will  fight  for  what 
they  want ;  they  have  seldom 
scrupled,  when  it  suited  them,  to 
invade  the  Protectorate,  to  which 
they  are  a  standing  terror ;  but  up 
to  this  time  they  have  always  been 
persuaded  by  money  or  force  to  re- 
tire to  their  own  country  north  of 
the  Prah  river,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  occupation  of  some  of  the 
protected  territory.  Their  incur- 
sions have  not  been  always  produc- 
tive of  glory  to  the  British  arms. 
Our  author  has  to  make  mention  of 
reverses,  the  white  flag  hoisted  on 
a  British  fort,  an  English  governor 
with  his  attendant  force  captured 
and  slain.  Spite  of  disasters,  how- 
ever, the  whites  did  always  manage 
to  hold  or  recover  their  ground  on 
the  sea-coast. 

As  for  us  English,  the  Ashantis 
have  always  professed  that  they  did 
not  want  to  quarrel  with  us;  but 
they  have  been  fond  of  striking  at 
us  through  the  sides  of  the  tribes 
which  lean  on  us.    They  have  laid 
claim  repeatedly  to  sovereign  rights 
acquired  by  conquest  over  some  or 
all  of  these  tribes,  .and  they  have 
invariably  held  it  good  international 
law  that  these  sovereign  rights  in- 
cluded a  title  to  the  tribute  money 
which  a  white  nation  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the 
conquered.      This    title    has  been 
advanced  and  withdrawn  very  many 
times,   as  recorded  in  very  many 
treaties  made  by  English  governors 
with  kings  of  AshantL     We  shall 
hardly  find  out  now  how  the  right 
of  the  dispute  originally  lay;  but 
this  we  know,  that  treaties  were 
often  not  honourably  observed  by 
the    British,    and    that    by    our 
lapses    in    this  respect    we   gave 
the    savage    monarchs     an     idea 
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that  our  principles  and  our  practice 
do  not  always  coincide,  thereby 
but  too  surely  inducing  them  to 
hold  to  their  affiance  in  cunning 
and  violence.  Thus  answers  were 
sometimes  given  by  us  which  in  effect 
were  barefaced  repudiations  of  agree- 
ments recently  and  solemnly  made. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  if 
the  kings  of  Ashanti  credited  us 
with  being  just  a  little  more  slippery 
than  themselves.  To  show  that  we 
do  not  write  this  without  warrant, 
Captain  Brackenbury,  at  pp.  9  to 
12,  narrates  that  in  1817  an  Eng- 
lish mission  having  proceeded  to  Coo- . 
massie,  a  treaty  was  there  signed 
between  this  country  and  Ashanti 
which  provided  for  perpetual  peace 
between  the  two  nations,  and  cove- 
nanted that  there  should  be  no  hos- 
tilities in  case  of  a  real  or  fancied 
injury,  but  that  the  king  should  lay 
his  grievance  before  the  governor, 
from  whom  he  might  expect  justice. 
We  guaranteed  a  free  passage  to  the 
coast  to  the  Ashantis,  and  the  king 
undertook  that  neither  we  nor  our 
allies  should  be  troubled  by  tribes 
under  his  influence.  But  shortly 
after,  when  the  Ashantis  were  about 
to  make  war  with  an  inland  nation, 
one  of  the  tribes  protected  by  us  in- 
sulted some  of  the  king's  messen- 
gers. The  king  thereupon  com- 
plained to  the  British  governor,  as 
by  the  treaty  he  was  entitled  to  do, 
but  ^'unfortunately,"  says  our  au- 
thor, ''the  governor's  answer  was 
a  defiance  to  the  king."  War,  of 
course,  was  expected  by  the  Cape 
Coast  people  after  this.  The 
civilised  people  for  some  reason 
had  thought  fit  to  repudiate  and 
violate  the  treaty,  but  what  does 
the  savage  1  He  sends  another 
messenger,  with  a  large  retinue, 
"  who  insisted  on  the  treaty  being 
read,  claimed  satisfaction  under 
its  clauses,  and  said  that,  if  redress 
were  not  granted,  he  should  leave 


the  treaty,  and  war  would  be  de- 
clared." The  good  faith  and  the 
patience  were  all  on  the  Ashanti 
side  at  this  time.  Even  a  third 
embassy,  escorted  by  1200  armed 
men,  came  down  to  insist  on  the 
observance  of  the  treaty,  and  on 
compensation  for  the  breach  of  it 
in  the  first  instance.  But  by  this 
time  a  gentleman  had  arrived  from 
England  with  a  commission  as  Con- 
sul to  Coomassie ;  and  the  King  of 
Ashanti,  notwithstanding  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  treated, 
consented  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  this  gentleman,  Mr  Dupuis. 
A  new  treaty  was  then  concluded, 
in  1820;  but  this  the  local  autho- 
rities, and  afterwards  the  Home 
Grovemment,  refused  to  ratify.  We 
quote  our  author's  remarks  on  this 
unhappy  result 

<<  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  King 
viewed  Mr  Dupuis  as  the  ambaseador 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  that  his  own 
dealings  with  us  had  always  been  fair 
and  straightforward,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  he  must  have  looked  upon 
the  repudiation  of  this  contract  as  a 
deliberate  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  British;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  unwise  policy  than 
that  adopted  by  us — a  policy  more 
likely  to  oear  bitter  fruit  in  form  of 
future  mistrust,  fatal  alike  to  com- 
merce and  the  progress  of  enlightened 
civilisation. 

"The  friendly  treaty  so  happily 
made  being  thus  nullified,  the  Kmg  of 
Ashanti  adhered  to  his  previous  de- 
mands, though  he  did  not  take  inmie- 
diate  steps  for  enforcing  them." 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  did  not  know 
something  more  of  these  matters  last 
year,  when  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  belief  laid  down  was  that  it  was 
utterly  useless  to  negotiate  with  the 
Kind  of  Ashanti,  as,  whatever  pro- 
mises he  might  nmke,  he  would  be 
sure  to  break  them  at  his  conve- 
nience. 

Our  relations,  we  perceive^  be- 
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came  complicated,  and  England 
was  not  free  from  blame  in  the 
matter.  The  King  of  Ashanti,  now 
doubting  and  condemning  ns,  bad 
means  of  making  himself  very 
troublesome.  £7  lear  or  favour  be 
could  persuade  some  of  the  Coast 
tribes  to  act  in  bis  interests  rather 
than  in  ours ;  and  in  that  way  he 
kept  up  continual  alarms,  and  was 
able  to  harass  the  Fanfis,  whose 
tribes  occupied  the  coimtry  near  to 
Cape  Coast  Castla  He  evidently 
felt  very  sore ;  his  troops  were  con- 
stantly reported  to  be  south  of  the 
Prah,  and  threatening  or  molesting 
our  protected  tribes.  At  last  he 
seized,  carried  off,  and  put  to  death 
a  British  seijeant,  and  sent  to  in- 
form Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  the 
governor  of  the  Grold  Coast,  "  that 
he  would  make  his  head  into  an 
ornament  of  the  royal  death-drum.'' 
It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  and 
insult  that  Sir  Charles  Macarthy 
started  upon  his  illnstarred  expedi- 
tion in  1824.  Then  followed  in- 
cursion after  incursion  of  the 
Ashaatis  into  the  protectorate,  until 
in  1827  the  use  of  rockets  somewhat 
scared  them,  and  the  king  expressed 
a  wish  for  peace  again.  Governor 
Maclean  in  1831  did  anange  a  peace 
which  he  and  his  successors  managed 
to  preserve  for  many  years.  Spite 
of  occasional  disputes,  there  were 
no  hostilities  of  consequence  un- 
til comparatively  modem  times, 
when  the  clouds  began  to  gather 
which  led  to  the  war-tempest  of 
1873-4. 

Sometimes  a  merchant  company, 
sometimes  the  Crown,  had  ruled  the 
GoM  Coast  In  1843  the  Crown  as- 
sumed the  government)  and  has  kept 
it  ever  since.  These  repeated  transfers 
were  not  favourable  to  a  steady  line 
of  policy.  If  our  conduct  was  not 
to  be  such  as  could  win  the  Ashantis 
to  our  friendship,  we  should  at  least 
have  taken  care  to  have  at  command 


a  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  tribes 
for  whom  we  made  ourselves  re- 
sponsible in  order,  and  to  show  a 
proper  front  to  the  Ashantis  when- 
ever they  might  try  their  fortime  in 
an  invasion.  But  this  sufficient  force 
was  never  present  until  this  past 
winter  of  1873-4,  when,  for  a  few 
weeks,  a  well-appointed  expedition 
put  forth  its  strength  on  that  vexed 
territory,  carried  the  war  at  last  into 
the  enemy's  kingdom,  and  inflicted 
a  punishment  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  operate  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Besides  these  shifbings  of  the 
government  between  Crown  and 
company,  there  were  other  historical 
transactions  which  contributed  to 
bring  the  war  upon  us.  We  bought 
out  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  made 
exchanges  with  the  Dutch.  The 
latter  arrangement,  though  very 
convenient  to  the  two  European 
nations,  was  distasteful  to  some  of 
the  protected  tribes,  who  wished 
to  retain  their  old  protectors.  It 
led  to  quarrels  and  obstructions, 
and  things  did  not  go  on  pleasantly 
for  a  long  while.  At  last  proposals 
were  made  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  assumption  of 
the  whole  Dutch  protectorate  by 
the  EnglisL  About  giving  effect 
to  these  proposals,  the  English 
(rather  late  in  the  day)  were  very 
scrupulous  indeed,  lest  by  taking 
over  the  Dutch  forts,  they  should 
cause  any  trouble  to  the  natives. 
Elmina  (originally  Dutch),  in  which 
State  there  seems  always  to  have 
been  a  party  friendly  to  the  Ashantis, 
had,  while  these  proposals  were 
under  consideration,  a  general  and 
some  forces  belonging  to  that  nation 
lying  within  its  boundaries.  King 
JLoSee  Ealkalli  of  Ashanti,  who 
had  by  that  time  (1870)  ascended 
the  throne,  protested  against  the 
tnmsfer  of  Elmina,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  his,  and  which;  no 
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doubt,  he,  for  reasons  before  given, 
preferred  to  have  under  Dutch 
protection.  The  Dutch,  however, 
sot  rid  of  the  Ashantis  who  had 
lain  in  Ehnina;  and  the  Dutch 
commissioner  distinctly  denied  the 
right  of  King  Koffee  to  that  state, 
and  explained  that  the  money 
paid  by  them  to  Koffee  was  a  free 
gift,  and  in  no  respect  a  tribute  in 
respect  of  their  protectorate  of  El- 
mina.  A  written  renunciation  of 
his  claim  to  Elmina,  and  consent  to 
the  correctness  of  the  state  of  things 
as  represented  by  the  Dutch  Com- 
missioner, was  also  procured  by  the 
Dutch  from  Koffee.  This,  as  our 
author  shows,  was  a  suspicious  doc- 
ument ;  and  it  was  never  afterwards 
acknowledged  by  King  Koffee ;  yet 
it  was  accepted  as  genuine  by 
the  English.  In  fact,  the  English 
government  consented  to  take  over 
the  Dutch  protectorate,  having,  in 
so  doing,  the  right  entirely  on  their 
side,  so  far  as  documents  could 
justify  them. 

The  King  had  kidnapped  some 
French  and  German  missionaries, 
whom  he  refused  to  surrender,  *'  but 
with  proviso  and  exception;"  and 
Mr  Salmon,  the  Governor,  had  closed 
the  way  to  the  coast  against  the 
Ashantis.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  King  meant  war;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  acts  of  war 
were  committed.  The  situation,  in 
,  brief,  appears  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows at  the  beginning  of  1873: — 
The  English  left  in  possession  of 
Danish,  Dutch,  and  English  forts, 
and  protectors  of  the  tribes  circum- 
jacent thereto.  The  tribes  in  many 
instances  resenting  the  transfers  of 
forts ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Fantis 
and  Elminas,  hating  each  other,  and 
interchanging  hostile  acts,  though 
now  under  a  common  protection. 
The  Elminas,  not  wholly,  but  cer- 
tainly in  part,  disloyal  to  the  whites, 
and  endeavouring  to  assist  the  in- 


vaders. The  Ashantis,  many  thou- 
sands in  number,  across  the  Prah, 
and  proceeding  coastward,  capturing 
towns  as  they  came. 

This  short  account  of  events  ante- 
cedent to  the  war  was  necessary  be- 
fore we  could  properly  introduce 
the  remarkable  incidents  of  the  war 
itself.  As  told  at  greater  length  by 
Captain  Brackenbury,  the  pr^atory 
story  exhibits  some  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  matter  in 
the  whole  book.  It  may  probably 
entirely  satisfy  the  readei^s  mind 
as  to  whether  a  war  on  the  Gold 
Coast  might  or  might  not  have  been 
avoided,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of 
his  very  careful  perusaL  By  it  he 
will  be  convinced,  we  should  im- 
agine, that  when  lately  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  Parliament  declared  that 
official  information  concerning  the 
Gold  Coast  had  been  'Meplorably 
scanty,"  he  did  not  use  language  at 
all  too  forcible.  In  regard  to  the 
obtaining  of  information,  and  in 
every  other  r^;ard,  the  colony  had 
been  neglected.  Ministers  put 
aside  the  petty  troubles  of  a  bar- 
barous region,  and  left  the  gover- 
nors and  other  officials  to  scramble 
along  as  best  they  might.  If  there 
be  any  maxim  respecting  colonisa- 
tion which  we  ought  to  have  learned 
by  this  time,  it  is  this ;  that  where 
we  plant  ourselves  as  traders  among 
barbarians  we  must  be  provided 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  make  us 
respected.  But  the  climate ;  it  is 
death  to  white  soldiers  to  serve  on 
such  a  coast.  Certainly  there  will 
be  great  expense  of  human  life. 
But  then  you  may  avoid  that  ex- 
pense by  not  proceeding  with  the 
plantations ;  or  if  you  decide  to  re- 
main there,  to  do  so  conveniently 
you  must  incur  the  expense  We 
have  had  to  pay  heavily  at  last 
both  in  money  and  men ;  a  smaller 
outlay  of  both  boldly  submitted  to 
at  an  earlier  date  would  have  reu- 
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dered  the  sudden  and  numeioos 
force  sent  out  in  1873  unnecessary. 
We  sent  out  a  force  of  marines  last 
autumn;  we  might  have  done  the 
same  in  previous  autumns.  The 
marines  did  not  stand  the  climate 
welL  ISo ;  but  we  have  plenty  of 
ships  and  might  have  effected  very 
frequent  relie&  Pay  some  way  we 
must;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  asmall  payment  made  early 
would  have  rendered  our  late  heavy 
toll  unnecessary.  We  contend  that 
a  display  of  force  was  required  by 
common  prudence,  whether  we 
might  choose  to  carry  things  with 
a  high  hand  or  to  appear  as  friends 
and  benefactors  of  the  natives.  We 
did  take  up  that  rSle  of  benefactors 
and  civilisers,  but  we  played  it  so 
badly  that  we  lost  every  chance  of 
succeeding  by  force  of  kindness. 
Now,  if  Government  had  been  so 
minded  three  or  four  years  ago, 
when  our  affairs  on  the  Coast  were 
beginning  to  look  serious,  it  might 
surely  have  discovered  that  which 
has  now  come  to  light  concerning 
some  very  questionable  dealings  of 
our  own  officials  in  times  past.  It 
might  have  found  out  too  that  pro- 
bably the  transfer  of  Elmina  to  the 
EngUsh  did  very  sensibly  affect 
King  Koffee's  interests:  also  that 
his  rights  as  lord  paramount  of  some 
of  these  tribes,  however  he  may  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  have  re- 
pudiated or  asserted  them,  had  some 
real  foundation.  Now  that  he  has 
been  severely  punished,  there  may 
be  rankling  in  his  breast  an  idea 
that  he  is  not  suffering  for  his 
cruelty  and  pugnacity,  but  because 
he  ventured  to  assert  some  righte- 
ous claims  which  it  was  not  conve- 
nient for  the  English  to  acknow- 
ledge. Possibly  had  this  been  un- 
derstood before  things  became  too 
far  perplexed,  his  claims  in  this  re- 
spect might  have  been  easily  satis- 
fied.   But  what  hope  was  there  of 


this  when  our  rulers  rested  content 
with  "  deplorably  scanty  **  informa- 
tion! 

The  Ashanti  invasion,  we  are 
told,  took  Colonel  Harley,  the  go- 
vernor, by  surprise.  He  had  not 
been  more  than  two  months  at  the 
station,  and  he  evidently  believed 
that  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  going  on  about  the  captured 
missionaries  and  the  transfer  of  El- 
mina gave  an  assurance  that  hostili- 
ties were  not  yet  imminent.  He 
did  not  perhaps  perceive  the  im- 
portance that  the  Ashantis  would 
attach  to  the  closing  of  the  road  to 
the  coast  by  his  predecessor;  nor 
read  aright  all  the  shuffling  con- 
duct that  had  been  going  on  con- 
cerning the  prisoners  and  the  king's 
claims.  Koffee,  no  doubt,  had  been 
treacherously  designing  war  for  some 
time ;  but  his  treachery  had  proceed- 
ed from  a  conviction  that  there  was 
treachery  on  our  side,  and  that  he 
must  take  care  of  himself.  As  we 
read  further  on  in  the  narrative,  he 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  we  in- 
tended to  take  his  kingdom  from 
him,  and  to  give  it  to  a  king  south 
of  the  Prah ;  and,  with  his  confid- 
ence in  us  destroyed  as  it  was,  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  he  be- 
lieved reports  to  our  discredit,  and 
resolved  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  But  though  surprised  the 
governor  was  not  dismayed.  He  at 
once  surveyed  his  resources,  and  a 
pretty  beggarly  account  it  was  that 
he  took.  We  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  small  detachment 
from  a  West  India  regiment  had 
been  stationed  permanently  on  the 
Grold  Coast ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  narrative  before  us  that 
any  troops  whatever,  whose  desig- 
nation is  to  be  found  in  the  Boyal 
Army  list,  were  there.  Whether 
we  are  right  or  wrong  about  this,  it 
is  distinctly  stated  that,  officers  and 
men  all  told,  the  whole  available 
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force  dispersed  over  several  stations 
was  160  men,  and  we  presume  that 
Houssas  and  volunteers  are  included 
in  these.  Further  volunteering  was 
immediately  set  on  foot;  and,  not 
discouraged  by  the  many  instances 
in  which  such  a  call  had  vainly 
been  made,  the  governor  issued  a  pro- 
clamation calling  upon  the  Fantis 
and  other  spirited  natives  to  turn 
out  in  defence  of  their  hearths  and 
homes.  From  60,000  to  70,000 
warriors,  Colonel  Hailey  thought, 
might  respond  to  this  call;  not 
that  we  mean  to  represent  ham  as 
resting  content  with  calling  these 
spirits  from  their  vasty  jungles.  He 
sent  out  the  best  agents  he  could 
find  to  convince  them  of  the  extent 
of  the  danger  and  of  the  necessity  of 
being  up  and  doing.  Our  protec- 
tion, they  were  assured,  had  a  pecu- 
liar meaning.  It  meant  that  they 
were  to  protect  themselves,  though 
we  would  after  a  fashion  furnish 
them  with  leaders,  advice,  and 
weapons.  It  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion by  the  way  that  the  govern 
nor,  who  talked  of  turning  out 
60,000  men,  had  381  flint  guns, 
and  190  Enfields  available  for  issue. 
However,  he  did  the  little  that 
could  be  done  within  his  own  gov- 
ernment, and  he  wrote  to  Sierra 
Leone  for  assistance,  whence  he  re- 
ceived 300  Sniders,  with  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  100  men  of  the  2d 
West  India  Begiment.  He  also  re- 
ported his  position  to  the  War  Office, 
£rom  whence  he  received  in  due 
course  700  muzzle-loading  rifles  and 
210,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  We 
say  here  of  Colonel  Harley  and  his 
assistants,  that  whatever  want  of 
forethought  or  perception  they  may 
have  displayed  before,  they  now,  in 
a  time  of  extreme  peril,  went  about 
what  might  have  been  regarded  as  a 
hopeless  employment  wifii  as  much 
courage  and  eneigy  as  if  ample 
means  had  been  at  their  disposal. 


The  Ashanti  border  is  70  miles 
north  from  Cape  Coast,  and  fortun- 
ately some  other  tribes — Assins, 
Denkeras,  Akims,  and  others — ^inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  un- 
ready Fantis,  whose  botmdary  ex- 
tends not  more  than  25  miles  north 
of  the  coast.  So  while  the  Ashan- 
tis  were  routing  and  punishing  the 
Assins  and  others,  and  gathering 
and  consuming  their  crops,  time  was 
gained  for  pressing  the  Fantis  to 
action,  who,  it  was  hoped,  might  be 
warmed  by  importunity,  though  they 
would  not  kindle  at  the  first  alarm. 
A  little  was  done ;  and  by  the  time 
the  Ashantis  had  driven  Uie  Assins 
back  upon  the  Fantis,  the  latter  had 
shown  something  like  a  front,  and 
been  beaten.  The  more  reliable 
troops,  the  W.  L  detachment  and 
the  Houssas,  were  expected,  in  the 
last  resort^  to  cover  the  white  settle- 
ments, so  that  they  could  not  at 
present  take  the  foremost  place  in 
resisting  the  enemy.  They,  how- 
ever, kept  among  the  tribes,  and  did 
what  could  be  done  towards  mak- 
ing them  fight  to  advantage.  The 
Fantis  could  not  be  induced  to  at- 
tack ;  but  when  they  were  attacked, 
they,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  held  their  ground — a  most 
providential  exception,  the  reader 
will  think,  when  he  sees  that,  if 
the  rout  which  occurred  two  months 
later  had  now  taken  place,  there 
would  probably  have  been  white 
flags  again  flying  over  British  forts, 
so  far  off  was  succour  at  this  time. 
It  was  on  the  8th  April  that  the 
Fantis  stood  firm.  They  were  m^ed 
to  follow  up  their  successful  defence 
by  assuming  the  offensive ;  but  this 
was  asking  too  much  of  Fanti  patri* 
otism.  They  declined  to  advance, 
and  awaited  another  attack,  which 
came  upon  them  on  the  14th,  when, 
by  the  aid  of  some  rockets  which 
Mr  Loggie,  a  police  inspector  and 
old  artilleryman,  dischai^d  on  the 
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enemy,  the  Fantis  vrere  again  in- 
duced to  hold  their  ground  The 
wretches  were  strong  in  numbers, 
and  if  they  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  advance,  they  might  then 
and  there  have  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  campaign  But  these  two 
endurances  were  all  that  their  valour 
was  capable  of;  and,  after  thus 
making  good  their  position,  and 
after  receiving  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  firom  Cape  Coast,  they 
retreated  en  tfuuse.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate drcumstance  that  the  Ashan- 
tis,  astonished  at  the  two  checks 
which  they  had  received,  thought 
it  advisable  to  retreat  too:  so  the 
stand  which  the  Fantis  made  was 
by  no  means  without  its  good  e£Eect, 
and  repaid  in  some  sort  the  great 
pains  which  the  white  leaders  took 
to  bring  it  about  ''Means  the  re- 
verse of  gentle"  were  used  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  front;  and  Mr 
Loggie  thought  that  ''acting  as 
whipper-in  to  these  people"  was 
the  most  fiitiguing  part  of  the  day's 
woik. 

Even  where  the  issues  are  so 
serious,  an  odd  thought  will  some- 
times present  itself:  and  here  one 
can  hardly  help  remembering  two 
of  Mr  Dickens's  heroes,  who  ran 
away  from  each  other  much  as  the 
Ashantis  and  Fantis  did.  If  the 
Ashantis  had  come  on,  there  was 
very  little,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  to 
withstand  them;  but,  being  ignor- 
ant of  the  state  of  afihirs  among 
the  Fantis,  they  kept  away,  and 
gave  Colonel  Harley  the  precious 
interval  that  he  wanted.  He 
used  this  opportunity  to  demand 
a  gunboat  from  the  senior  naval 
officer,  believing,  for  his  part,  that 
he  was  at  his  last  shift,  and  that 
the  enemy  would  immediately  be 
down  upon  Eimina  and  the  other 
forts.  But  Providence  was  aiding 
him  more  than  he  knew  ofl  like 
the  Assyrians  of  old,  the  Ashantis 


had  heard  a  rumour,  and  were 
anxious  to  return  into  their  own 
land.  For  very  fear  the  Fanti  forces 
had  withdrawn  themselves,  or  been 
withdrawn,  from  Dunquah,  a  sta- 
tion to  the  north  of  the  Fanti  coun- 
try ;  but  the  Ashantis  imagined  that 
the  Fantis  had  gone  north  to  inter- 
pose between  them  and  the  Prah, 
and  were  much  troubled  by  this 
fancy.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
afiBicted  with  smallpox,  and,  having 
pretty  well  wasted  the  region  in 
which  they  were,  provisions  were 
exceedingly  scarce.  It  is  plain  that, 
if  the  Ashantis  had  come  boldly  on, 
things  might  have  gone  with  us 
more  unluckily  than  one  can  bear 
to  think  of;  for  the  Fantis  were 
completely  disorganised,  and  the 
Houssas  and  volunteers  were  for 
the  time  knocked  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  demoralised  were  the 
Ashantis  by  the  causes  which  have 
been  named,  that  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  collect  and  move  the 
Fantis,  the  latter  might  have  had 
their  will  of  their  enemies.  This 
period,  when  there  was  nothing  but 
their  own  misapprehension  and 
their  sickly  condition  to  restrain 
the  Ashantis  from  descending  on 
the  coast,  was  certainly  the  most 
critical  for  us  of  the  whole  war. 

From  April  to  the  beginning  of 
June  1873,  the  deluded  Ashantis, 
leaving  those  who  might  have  been 
their  victims  time  to  overcome  their 
panic  and  reunite,  as  they  at  last 
did,  employed  themselves  in  ravag- 
ing and  devouring  a  large  region 
between  the  Fantis  and  the  Prah. 
But  by  the  beginning  of  June  both 
sides  seemed  to  have  somewhat 
recovered  their  war-stomachs.  The 
Fantis  had  been  persuaded,  by 
great  exertions  of  the  Governor  and 
others,  to  act  together  again;  and 
the  Ashantis,  after  having  lost  their 
great  opportunity,  were  thinking  of 
descending    on    the    coast.    They 
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came  down  at  last,  had  some  partial 
engagements  with  the  Fantis  and 
their  allies  on  the  3d  and  4th  Of 
the  monthy  and,  on  the  5th,  made 
a  general  attack,  and  completely 
defeated  and  routed  their  oppon- 
ents. 

"  That  afternoon,"  says  our  author, 
"  was  seen  the  terrible  sight  of  a  whole 
people  flying  in  panic  for  many  hours. 
All  the  afternoon  the  roads  and 
thoroughfares  leading  into  Cape  Coast 
were  crowded  by  masses  of  people — 
men,  women,  and  children  —  nying 
panic-stricken  into  the  town.  The 
alarm  and  terror  at  Cape  Coast  was 
such  as  can  scarcely  be  described.  All 
throneh  the  evening  and  night  of  the 
6th,  these  fugitives  continued  to  come 
in,  the  kings  and  chiefs  being  amongst 
the  most  demoralised.  At  dawn  on 
the  6th,  a  report  was  circulated  that 
the  Ashantis  were  at  Sweet  River,  Ave 
miles  from  Cai>e  Coast" 

We  said  ahove  that  it  was  lucky 
this  rout  did  not  occur  in  April, 
and  we  must  explain  now  why, 
after  it  had  been  deferred  for  two 
months,  it  was  a  bit  more  tolerable 
in  June  than  in  the  earlier  month. 
It  was  more  tolerable  for  this  rear 
son,  that  succour  was  at  hand.  The 
poor  harassed  Governor  had  no 
other  or  newer  resource  than  to  as- 
semble yet  again  the  miserable 
chiefs  who,  as  we  have  shown  by 
our  quotation  from  Captain  Bracken- 
bury,  were  more  craven  than  their 
craven  subjects.  Of  course  it  was 
not  from  such  a  source  as  this  that 
eflfectual  aid  was  to  be  expected. 
Certainly  not.  But  on  ''the  7th 
June  H.M.S.  Barracouta,  Captain 
Fremantle,  steamed  into  the  roads 
with  a  detachment  of  110  Royal 
Marines,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Festing  of  the 
Royal  Marine  Artillery." — ^That  is 
why  the  postponement  of  this  rout 
for  two  months  was  such  a  merciful 
dispensation.  In  April  it  would 
have  been  ruinous,  in  June  it  was 


remediable.  In  fact,  the  tide  which 
had  hitherto  been  setting  against  ua 
really  turned  on  7th  June,  after 
which  date,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
— for  it  was  a  desparate  achieve- 
ment, due  wholly  to  the  constancy 
and  energy  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  no  respect  to  the 
efficient  action  of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment— ^we  began  to  turn  the 
tables  on  Kofifee  and  his  people. 

The  town  of  Elmina,  though  in 
our  protectorate,  was  known  to  be 
to  some  extent  favourable  to  the 
Ashantis,  and  to  be  supplying  thenu 
So  the  first  move  of  our  now 
strengthened  force  was  to  bring 
Elmina  to  its  senses.  By  a  sudden 
and  simultaneous  movement  on  the 
9th  of  June,  Festing  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  fort  and  its  guns,  the 
boats  of  the  Barracouta  and  other 
ships  guarded  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  the  ships  kept  watch 
against  escape  by  sea.  Between  the 
river,  the  fort,  and  the  sea,  the  dis- 
affected portion  of  the  town,  stand- 
ing on  a  peninsula,  was  contained. 
There  was  an  exit  to  the  west 
which  was  guarded  by  a  force  of 
Houssas.  Things  being  thus  far 
prepared,  martial  law  was  proclaim- 
ed, the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to 
give  up  their  arms,  and  warned 
that,  in  case  of  refusal  to  yield 
them,  the  place  would  be  bombarded 
after  an  hour  should  have  been  al- 
lowed for  the  removal  of  the  inno- 
cent and  helpless.  It  was  necessary 
to  cany  this  threat  into  execution ; 
and,  while  the  bombardment  was 
proceeding,  Ashanti  troops  showed 
themselves  upon  the  neighbouring 
hills  to  the  number  of  2000  or 
thereabouts.  Festing  now  turned 
out  of  the  fort  on  to  the  beach  with 
his  men ;  and  Fremantle  with  some 
of  his  crew  landed  and  placed  them- 
selves under  Festing*s  orders.  They 
had  a  smart  brush — our  force  driv- 
ing away  the  enemy  (who  stood 
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their  ground  at  first)  in  disorder,  season,  which  very  much  impeded 
with  a  loss  of  between  twenty  and  military  operations,  and  by  the 
thirty  men,  while  our  loss  was  a  arrival  of  opportune  reinforcements, 
mere  nothing.  The  sailors  now  The  terrors  of  the  tribes  were  always 
re-embarked,  and  the  marines  suggesting  attacks,  and  if  there  was 
rested  and  dined ;  but  Festing  not  much  fighting  there  were  plenty 
was  quickly  aware  that  the  Ashan-  of  alarms.  A  larger  volunteer  force 
tia  in  considerable  force  weieadvano-  was  enrolled  at  Cape  Coast.  The 
ing  ixom  the  north  upon  the  loyal  munitions  of  war  at  the  different 
quarter  of  Elmina.  The  Barracouta's  stations  were  inspected  and  found 
men  once  more  landed,  this  time  to  be  not  in  satisfactory  condition, 
under  Lieutenant  Wells.  Festing's  But  the  health  of  the  men  was  good 
force  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  until  towards  the  end  of  June, 
who,  being  greatly  superior  in  num-  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Festing  did 
bers^  attempted  to  outflank  them ;  what  he  could  towards  organising 
but  Wells  and  his  sailors  defeated  and  disciplining  the  levies  during 
this  attempt  by  a  brisk  attack  upon  this  breathing  time.  By  the  1st 
the  overlapping  wing.  The  enemy  July  considerable  sickness  had 
in  his  turn  was  outflanked,  and  made  shown  itself;  but,  as  a  counter- 
to  stagger  by  a  sharp  Snider  fire,  poise  to  this  misfortune,  Commo- 
The  British  Ime  advanced,  a  running  dore  Commerell  arrived  in  the  Eat- 
fight  ensued,  and  fortunately  for  us  tlesnake  on  the  5th  July,  and  on 
over  open  ground.  The  Ashantis  the  following  day  the  Himalaya 
after  making  a  brief  stand  on  the  came  in  with  the  headquarters — 13 
plain,  and  a  better  one  at  the  edge  officers  and  260  men — of  the  2d 
of  a  thick  bush,  finally  retreated  in  West  India  Eegiment.  She  brought 
confusion,  leaving  200  dead.  It  also  Lieutenant  Gordon  of  the  98th 
was  the  finest  opportunity  aflbrded  Eegiment,  a  volunteer  who  made 
during  the  whole  war  of  getting  at  himself  very  useful  in  many  ways ; 
the  foe  uncovered  by  the  bush,  and  and  who  at  his  landing  was  put  in 
open  to  the  action  of  our  rifles.  Our  command  of  the  Houssas,  who  were 
loss  was  one  man  killed,  and  an  being  strengthened.  Another  vol- 
officer  and  three  men  wounded.  unteer,  Dr  Home,  C.B.  and  Y.C, 
Aahanti  valour,  though  it  shines  had  also  arrived,  and  very  oppor- 
Tery  bright  beside  Fanti  valour,  is  tunely,  for  sickness  was  increasing, 
neverthdess  largely  tempered  by  Indeed,  in  July,  the  greater  part  of 
discretion.  It  will  astonish  no  one  the  Marines  who  had  come  out  with 
who  may  have  accompanied  Captain  Colonel  Festing  had  to  be  re-em- 
Brackenbury  to  the  point  of  his  barked  for  passage  to  England,  the 
narrative  which  we  have  nowreached  climate  had  so  told  upon  them. 
to  find  that  the  action  at  Elmina,  The  history  of  this  period  consists 
though  it  did  not  send  them  home,  of  marchings  and  countermarchingS| 
induced  them  to  ''  keep  dark "  for  according  to  the  reports  received, 
some  time.  Kow  and  again  they  the  strengthening  of  positions,  and 
made  some  parts  of  the  protectorate  sanitary  arrangements.  The  rains 
feel  their  presence,  but  they  kept  were  so  heavy  and  continued  that 
out  of  the  way  of  our  forces  till  the  walls  of  the  forts  began  to 
14th  August,  when  the  ill-fated  crumble;  sickness  was  so  rife  that 
boat  action  on  the  Prah  took  place,  part  of  Government  House  was 
The  interval  was  marked  by  the  turned  into  a  hospital.  On  the  9th 
setting' in  of  a  very  severe  rainy  August,  the  Simoom  arrived  with 
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200  more  l^rarines  who,  for  the 
present,  were  not  landed. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  defeating, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
chiefs,  a  reported  intention  of  an 
Ashanti  division  to  cross  the  Prah, 
and  to  form  a  junction  with  another 
division,  also  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  river's  banks,  that 
Commodore  CommereU,  with  a  pro- 
cession of  boats,  proceeded  up  the 
river  on  the  14th  August  We 
will  not  here  go  over  the  whole  sad 
story  which  is  so  well  known.  The 
boats,  having  committed  no  hostile 
act,  were  fired  upon  by  unseen  foes 
£K)m  the  banks;  several  officers 
were  shot  down,  and  the  expedition 
had  to  return  to  the  ships.  Cap- 
tain Luxmoore,  nearly  fainting  from 
his  wounds,  directed  a  fire  into  the 
bush  from  the  boats,  until  the 
enemy  nearly  all  retreated.  Our 
loss  in  officers  and  men  was  con- 
siderable. The  town  of  Chamah 
was  bombarded  and  completely 
destroyed  in  revenge  of  this  trea- 
cherous action. 

The  active  and  valuable  exertions 
of  Lieutenant  Gordon,  persisted  in 
in  spite  of  the  climate,  were  very 
noticeable  during  August;  on  the 
25th  of  which  month,  another  volun- 
teer. Captain  Thompson  of  the  2d 
Queen's  Bays,  made  his  appearance 
on  the  coast  Gordon  had  begun, 
and  proceeded  some  miles  with,  a 
road  from  Cape  Coast  towards  the 
Prah,  and  the  Governor  was  about 
once  more  to  attempt  offensive  oper- 
ations with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, employing  Colonel  Festing  as 
his  commander,  when  the  notice  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  and  Captain 
Glover's^  speedy  aidvent  arrested 
active  proceedings.  Captain  Glover 
arrived  at  Cape  Coast  on  the  11th 
September,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley  reached  Sierra  Leone  on  27th 
September,  and  Cape  Coast  on  2d 
October. 


In  sending  out  the  two  officers, 
whose  operations  from  this  point 
form  the  subject  of  our  author^s 
narrative,  the  Home  Government 
still  clung  to  the  wild  design  of 
crushing  the  Ashanti  power  by 
means' of  a  native  forca  Commit- 
ting a  staff  of  able  and  highly  edu- 
cated officers  to  the  hazards  of  the 
African  climate  they  did  not  mind, 
but  the  sending  of  European  troops 
involved  a  responsibility  which  they 
shrunk  from  incurring,  until  urged 
by  a  resolute  demand  from  the 
Commander  on  the  station,  the 
hazard  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  which 
would  have  been  far  greater  to  them- 
selves than  the  hazard  of  sending 
the  proper  force.  If,  after  all,  things 
ended  as  we  desired  they  should, 
the  fsivourable  result  was  obtained 
in  spite  of  a  timid  policy  which 
might  well  have  wrecked  every- 
thing. 

Captain  Glover  could  hardly  say 
that  he  was  sinned  against  by  the 
Government  He  offered  his  ser- 
vices, and  was  very  confident  that 
he  could  cany  out  a  design  pro- 
pounded by  him.  His  mission  may 
be  described  in  few  words  as  covers 
ing  the  plan  of  forming  depdts  on 
the  river  Yolta  to  the  eastward  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  rousing,  organis- 
ing, and  arming  the  tribes  on  its 
banks,  receiving  command  of  the 
Houssas,  whom  he  was  to  augment, 
and,  with  the  army  so  collected, 
marching  westward  and  operating 
on  the  flank  and  rearof  the  Ashantis. 
Government  declined  to  state  more 
precisely  what  Glover  was  to  do 
with  hiB  levies.  He  might  attack 
the  Ashantis  or  he  might  not ;  he 
might  march  to  Coomassie  or  he 
might  not  The  ?u!>pe  was,  as  Cap- 
tain Brackenbury  Uiinks,  that  be, 
with  his  seasoned  officers,  familiar 
with  the  climate  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, would  make  short  work  with 
the  AshantiB,  and  put  his  heel  upon 
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tliem  before  anything  serions  could 
be  done  in  their  front,  thus  solving 
tiie  whole  difficulty.  We  wonder 
whether  they  entertained  any  such 
hope  at  ally  and  whether,  in  sending 
Oloyer  out  so  vaguely  instructed, 
they  may  not  have  been  just  quiet- 
ing their  consciences  with  the  re- 
flection that  they  were  doing  some- 
thing, 

Ebcoept  that  he  was  to  report  to, 
and  to  be  under  the  control  of,  the 
officer  administeringthegovemuient, 
and  that  he  was  to  confine  his  re- 
cruiting operations  to  the  Eastern 
tribes.  Captain  Glover  was  an  inde- 
pendent commander.  He  knew  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wokeley's  appointment 
and  probable  line  of  operations,  but 
he  was  not,  in  a  military  sense,  sub- 
ject to  that  officer.  He  seems  to 
have  been  provided  with  steamers 
and  his  other  requirements  liberaUy 
enough.  If  his  own  estimate  of  his 
influence  with  the  natives,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  exciting  them  to 
actien,  had  been  a  true  one,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  played  an  im- 
portant part — ^perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part — in  the  war.  But  one 
does  not  fiiil  to  see — although  our 
author  says  not  so — ^that  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  undertook  to 
discipline  and  lead  into  the  field 
10,000  native  forces,  must  have  had 
a  most  i]\juriou8  eflect  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Home  Government  in  their 
unwise  and  timid  policy  of  trusting 
to  native  force.  Glover,  who  did 
not  take  the  right  view,  had  had 
experience  of  the  Gold  Coast : 
Wolseley,  who  from  the  first  con- 
tended that  by  means  of  white 
troops  done  could  his  object  be 
attained,  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  station.  Mimsteis,  thereforo, 
were  only  too  glad  to  lean  on  Glover. 
They  funiished  and  despatched  him 
according  to  his  own  recommenda- 
tion, and,  unfortunately,  they  at 
first  insisted    that    Wolseley    also 


should  fiice  the  enemy  at  the  head 
of  native  troops  only. 

The  British  Government,  no 
doubt,  showed  in  many  ways  that 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  occasion. 
They  did  many  things  badly  and 
said  many  things  foolishly.  But 
one  thing  they  did  fortunately,  and 
one  would,  if  possible,  think  they 
did  it  wisely.  They  selected  the 
right  man  for  the  command  of  the 
expedition.  The  first  sign  of  the 
good  selection  was  the  number  of 
volunteers  who  presented  them- 
selves ready  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition as  soon  as  it  became  known 
under  whom  they  were  to  serve. 

^Sir  Garnet's  appointment  was  no 
sooner  made  known  than  he  was  be- 
sieged by  officers  desirous  of  serving 
under  him.  The  difficulties  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  known  to  be  immense  ; 
the  dangers  of  the  climate  had  lost 
nothing  m  the  telling.  Eveiy  day  the 
newspapers  were  filled  with  letters  por- 
traying the  country  in  terms  of  the 
most  appalling  nature.  Yet  the  greater 
the  difficulties  and  the  greater  the 
dangers,  the  more  did  the  prospect  ap- 
pear to  attract  those  officers  of  our 
army — and  happily  they  are  many — 
who  look  on  the  study  of  war  in  peace 
as  only  the  means  to  an  end,  aud  de- 
sire to  put  the  result  of  their  peace 
studies  mto  practice  in  time  of  war. 
Many  officers  resigned  excellent  ap- 
pointments for  the  chance  of  seeing 
service  imder  one  holding  so  high  a 
name  as  a  practical  soldier ;  and  the 
only  difficuuy  was  to  select  from  the 
large  list  of  volunteers." — P.  112. 

Using  and  sifting  the  information 
at  his  disposal — it  required  an  im- 
mense deal  of  sifting — ^we  perceive 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  while  yet 
in  England,  got  at  the  kernel  of  the 
nut, — saw  plainly  what  he  would 
have  to  do,  and  the  only  means  by 
which  it  could  be  done.  His  first 
and  chief  demand  was  for  white 
troops  to  accompany  him,  not  to  be 
wantonly  exposed  to  the  climate, 
but  to  be  kept  in  hand    for  use 
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ivhenever  they  might  be  able  to 
strike  an  important  blow.  These, 
as  we  know,  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance refused;  but  he  never  waver- 
ed in  his  opinion,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  expedition  as  they 
became  known  only  served  to  illus- 
trate more  and  more  his  sagacity. 
His  work  was  to  drive  the  Ashantis 
back  over  the  Prah,  and  then  to 
follow  and  punish  them  until  they 
should  consent  to  be  peaceful  and 
amicable,  should  release  their  prison- 
ers, and  comply  with  various  other 
terms  necessary  to  our  interests  and 
to  those  of  humanity.  We  know 
already  what  force  he  was  to  find 
at  the  Gold  Coast  to  enable  him  to 
accomplish  this  work,  and,  know- 
ing that,  it  is  amusing  to  read  a 
little  bombast  which  occurs  in  one 
of  Lord  Kimberley's  despatches. 

''  I  need  scarcely  say  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  for  a 
moment  listen  to  such  preposterous 
demands,  nor  can  the^  allow  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  tribes  m  alliance  with 
her  Majesty  to  be  devastated,  the  in- 
habitants butchered  or  driven  away 
into  slavery,  and  all  progress  and  com- 
merce stopped  on  the  coast  by  hordes 
of  barbarians." 

Considering  what  it  was  that 
had  been  submitted  to  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  this  was  taU 
writing,  and  the  "for  a  moment" 
exceeding  good.  There  was  much 
.weak  writing  too.  The  General 
was  exhorted  to  try  again  the  stale 
device  of  negotiating  with  Kofifee, 
pointing  out  our  power  (of  which 
the  king  surely  had  his  own  ideas), 
and  warning  him  of  the  advantage 
of  submission,  and  the  consequences 
of  obduracy.  Worse  than  Uiat,  he 
was  desired  to  expend  his  strength 
and  time,  and  those  of  his  followers, 
in  doing  what  by  this  time  ought 
to  have  been  admitted  to  be  an 
impossibility — in  making  efficient 
soldiers  of  the  native  tribes.    The 


instructions  of  both  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  War  Office  are  given 
in  the  work  at  length.  If  they 
reflect  no  credit  upon  either  depart- 
ment, they  throw  much  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  war. 

Pass  we  over  the  scandalous  dis- 
comfort amid  which  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  and  his  officers  made 
their  voyage  in  the  Ambriz.  That 
is  only  an  episode.  The  General,  be- 
fore he  saw  the  coast  of  Africa,  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  form,  if  pos- 
sible, two  native  African  regiments 
from  tribes  of  a  little  better  temper 
than  the  Fantis.  He  did  this,  and 
bestowed  the  command  of  one  on 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Wood,  of  the 
other  on  Major  RusselL  He  also, 
while  at  Sierra  Leone,  put  in  action 
many  apparently  excellent  schemes 
for  obtaining  men,  which  bore  fruit 
in  some  sort,  but  which  ought  to 
have  borne  much  better  fruit  than 
they  did. 

Of  course  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
endeavoured,  like  a  good  soldier,  to 
carry  out  his  instructions,  whatever 
he  might  think  of  them.  Working 
on  the  old  fallible  lines,  he  really 
did  wonders,  for  we  must  remember 
that,  except  that  he  had  some  30 
officers  allotted  for  special  service, 
and  that  he  was  well  supplied  with 
arms  and  stores,  and  that  England 
was  at  last  watching  with  some  in- 
terest the  proceedings  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  he  was  just  in  the  same  help- 
less plight  in  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  stood,  with  perhaps  this 
difference  to  his  disadvantage — ^viz., 
that  the  tribes  of  the  protectorate 
had  very  lately  undergone  a  forcing 
process,  had  yielded  their  utmost 
crop  of  fighting,  and  had  been 
soundly  thrashed  and  routed  on  the 
5th  June.  They  were  not  likely, 
therefore,  to  respond  very  eagerly 
or  even  to  lend  their  ears  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  when  he 
should  again  begin  the  old  story 
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about  patriotLBm,  British  piotec- 
tioiiy  the  power  of  union,  and  the 
like.  Sir  Garnet  and  his  emissar- 
ies, however,  plied  them  with  pala- 
ver, money,  arms,  and  gin,  we  will 
not  say  without  results,  but  with 
the  same  partial,  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults as  have  always  followed  these 
negotiations.  The  General  had 
about  400  bayonets  available  for 
his  land  force,  and  he  had  the  fleet  to 
fall  back  upon:  these  were  his  re- 
sources whenever  an  attack  should 
be  threatened ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  threat  was  heard.  On 
the  4th  October,  Captain  Glover 
sent  word  that  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  a  descent  of  the  Ashantis 
upon  Cape  Coast  in  great  force. 
Warnings  like  that,  whether  resting 
on  authentic  information  or  not, 
created  sad  panics  at  Cape  Coast 
and  the  other  towns ;  it  was  known 
that  the  Ashantis  were  secretly  get- 
ting supplies  from  certain  villages  ; 
so  to  stop  this  traffic  and  to  restore 
confidence.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
determined  to  chastise  some  of  *these 
villages  before  he  had  been  a  fort- 
night in  the  country.  He  managed 
his  doings  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
He  diverted  attention  from  his  ob- 
ject by  spreading  a  report  that 
Glover  was  in  danger.  He  con- 
trived, without  exciting  suspicion 
of  his  design,  to  hold  interviews 
with  Colonel  Wood  at  Elmina,  and 
with  Commodore  Fremantie  on 
board  his  ship.  He  took  the  Hous- 
sas  just  arrived  from  Lagos,  some 
sailors,  with  a  7-pounder  gun  (car- 
ried by  Ejroomen),  about  150  mar- 
ines, 200  labourers,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  West  Indian  troops,  and 
with  these,  notwithstanding  a  slight 
contretemps  in  landing,  marched 
away  cleverly  enough,  Colonel  Wood 
being  in  command  of  the  force 
though  the  General  accompanied 
il  There  was  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  spite  of  the  precautions 


observed,  the  enemy  had  notice 
of  their  coming.  He  showed 
himself  in  some  force  about  the 
village  of  Essaman,  which,  never- 
theless, was  taken  and  burnt,  and 
he  Seemed  to  be  alert  in  the 
bush  near  Ampenee.  Four  villages 
were  burnt  thus  day.  The  labourers 
showed  themselves  active  in  clear- 
ing the  paths;  the  officers  got  a 
lesson  in  bush  fighting;  the  effect 
of  the  gun  and  of  rockets  upon  the 
enemy  were  proved ;  and  the  column 
executed  a  march  of  21  miles  with- 
out serious  injury,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing that  a  hard  day  in  the  bush  and 
on  the  beach  would  not  of  necessity 
exhaust  European  frames.  Sir  Gar- 
net Wolseley  had  written  to  England 
urging  that  an  English  force  should 
be  sent  to  him  without  delay ;  and 
he  was  enabled,  from  a  day's  expe- 
rience in  bush  fighting,  to  adduce 
additional  arguments  in  support  of 
the  demand. 

For  two  months  from  this  time, 
that  is  to  say,  until  the  9th  of 
December,  the  narrative  may  be  said 
to  treat  wholly  of  the  extraordinary 
forethought  and  amazing  efibrts 
which  were  displayed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  white  troops.  We 
write  thus  advisedly,  not  overlook- 
ing the  several  serious  struggles 
which  preceded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Ashantis,  but  I'egarding  these 
struggles  as  incidental  to  the  pre- 
parations. Kot  by  his  fault,  but 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  characterised  by  him  as 
*' humiliating,"  the  General  was 
precluded  from  attacking  the  enemy 
as  he  would  have  desired  to  do : 
they,  in  fact,  beat  themselves  to 
pieces  in  the  vain  attempt  to  gain 
some  advantage  over  us  before  their 
departure.  The  achievements  of 
thw  period,  of  which  England  may 
well  be  proud,  were  not  the  beat- 
ing-off  of  the  savage  foe  when  he 
came  in  our  way,  but  the  patient. 
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systematic,  incessant  preparations 
which  were  going  on  all  this  time 
for  the  reception  and  rapid  advance 
of  the  white  troops.  Everything 
was  looked  to  in  advance,  and,  con- 
sidering the  small  nionber  of  direc- 
tors, the  difficulties  presented  by^ 
the  climate  and  by  the  character  of 
the  country  and  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  the  amount  of  preparation 
made  is  simply  astonishing.  One 
cannot  too  much  admire  the  energy 
which  animated  the  few  white  men 
who  had  been  thus  landed  on  the 
Gold  Coast  to  take  their  chances  of 
life  or  death,  in  order  that  Govern- 
ment might  arrive  at  a  decision 
either  to  take  active  measures  in 
that  region  or  not 

Let  us  only  tell  over  the  weighty 
things  that  had  to  be  attended  to. 
There  was  the  old,  wearisome,  im- 
possible task  of  raising  an  army; 
there  was  the  selection  and  fortificar 
tion  of  certain  posts;  a  road  73 
miles  long,  where  no  road  existed 
before,  had  to  be  made  fit  for  the 
march  of  troops ;  means  of  transport 
were  to  be  provided  for  the  Control 
and  the  Engineer  Departments; 
stores  and  huts  must  be  erected  at 
the  different  stations  to  be  used  on 
the  forward  march,  and  a  large  camp 
or  hutment  constructed  on  the  Prah 
near  the  point  of  passage ;  streams 
must  be  bridged,  and  especially  the 
Prah  river,  whose  bridge  must 
moreover  be  secured  by  a  Ute  du 
pant ;  and  not  the  least  of  the  under- 
takings was  the  designing  and  per- 
fecting of  a  scheme  for  the  accom- 
modation and  transport  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  There  was  enough 
here,  one  must  think,  to  tax  the 
energies  of  men  in  a  temperate 
climate  and  a  civilised  country. 
We  can  only  glance  at  the  many 
things  that  were  done,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  our  author  for  copi- 
ous and  valuable  details.  As 
to  the  raising  of  troops  from  the 


protectorate,  of  course  it  was  in  the 
main  the  old  story — ^kings  and  sub- 
jects immovable,  or  turning  out  only 
to  fail  at  the  time  of  need.  The 
engineer  works,  as  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  they  are  reported  as 
progressing  or  completed,  force  one 
back  upon  the  tales  of  childhood 
and  suggest  genii;  for  how,  by 
natural  means,  they  could  be  done 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea. 
M^jor  Home,  the  commanding  Boyal 
Engineer,  seems  to  have  been  ubi- 
quitous, clearing,  fighting,  fortifying, 
building  all  at  once.  Colonel  CoUey, 
the  most  active  and  efficient  chief  of 
the  transport  department,  acquitted 
himself  to  perfection,havingthebrain 
to  plan  and  the  energy  to  cany  out 
an  effective  system.  Dr  Home  fortu- 
nately kept  in  working  condition 
until  he  had  elaborated  an  excellent 
scheme  for  the  transport  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  It  should  be  added 
that  Captain  Kait,  RA.,  during 
this  same  interval,  raised  and  in- 
structed a  Houssa  battery ;  and  that 
Captain  Huyshe  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
was  employed  in  making  surveys 
and  in  selecting  sites  for  encamp- 
ments. 

After  the  burning  of  Essaman  the 
Ashantis  retired  inland.  There  are 
reports,  not  considered  authentic,  of 
their  having  had  some  encounters 
with  our  allies,  but  they  kept  out 
of  the  white  man's  way.  After  a 
time  there  were  rumours  that  they 
meditated  attacks  upon  some  of  our 
stations,  and  these  obliged  us  to 
suspend  our  works  and  look  after 
the  foe  a  little.  By-and-by  it  was 
known  that  he  was  breaking  up  his 
camp  with  the  intention  of  retiring 
to  the  Prah,  but  still  he  tried  to  do 
a  little  mischief  by  the  way,  and 
gave  us  some  hard  work,  to  be  again 
mentioned,  at  Abrakrampa. 

We  had  thought  to  makQ  extracts 
from  reports  of  the  Greneral  and 
others  concerning  the  natives  of  the 
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protectorate,  but  re&ain  from  doing 
so,  seeing  that  the  reports  all  say 
the  same  things.  Cowardice,  apathy 
except  when  the  enemy  was  upon 
them,  laziness,  procrastinatioui 
breaches  of  engagements,  were  com- 
plained of  generally ;  and  many  of  the 
monarehs  added  to  the  fine  qualities 
-which  they  had  in  common  with 
their  tribes,  a  fondness  for  the  bottle. 
After  failing  for  days  to  march  ac- 
cording to  promise,  a  sovereign 
would  he  reported  by  our  sgents  too 
drank  to  move.  Neither  was  this 
Bacchanalian  disposition  confined 
entirely  to  the  Fantis.  Amanquatia, 
KofiSee's  general,  was  once  known, 
on  the  retreat  towards  the  Prah,  to 
have  been  carried  after  his  army 
dead*drank.  The  worry  and  miseiy 
inflicted  by  the  wretches  of  Fantis 
must  have  been  intense.  Again 
and  again  when  the  Ashantis  were 
broken  up  into  sections  on  their  re- 
treat, an  isolated  division  of  them 
might  have  been  annihilated  if  only 
our  allies  in  tens  of  thousands  would 
have  followed  a  dispirited  crowd 
retreating  by  thousands.  Eeduced 
as  our  force  was  to  a  mere  handful 
of  reliable  men,  we  could  do  no  more 
than  hang  on  the  flanks  or  rear  of 
the  enemy  and  rather  hurry  and  em- 
banass  his  movements.  We  all  re- 
member Colonel  Festing's  beat  up 
of  a  camp  near  Dunquah,  an  action 
memoraUe  by  five  officers  having 
been  wounded  in  it  and  one  killed. 

**Ab  soon  as  the  enemy  was  found  to 
be  in  force,  lieutenant  Wilmotwent 
to  the  front  with  his  rockets,  and  was 
almost  immediately,  while  in  action, 
very  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  continued  in 
action  with  the  utmost  gallantly,  until 
about  an  hour  later  he  was  shot  through 
the  heart  Colonel  Festing  brought  m 
his  body  from  where  it  was  lying  among 


the  wounded  troops  in  the  extreme 
front  of  the  action,  and  in  so  doing  was 
wounded  by  a  slug  in  the  hip." 

Once  on  their  return  march  the 
Ashantis  tried  their  luck  in  an  attack, 
and  the  place  selected  for  their  ex* 
periment  was  Abrakrampa,  about 
18  miles  north  of  Cape  Coast.  This 
was  the  station  where,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a  Wesleyan  mission 
church  formed  the  keep,  on  the  roof 
of  which  were  mounted  a  light  gun 
and  a  rocket-trough.  With  these 
weapons.  Lieutenant  Saunders,* 
BA.,  did  good  service ;  and  such 
was  the  spirit  of  the  defence  gene- 
rally, that  the  enemy  who,  if  he 
could  have  screwed  himself  up  to 
it,  might  have  walked  over  fort  and 
men,  deemed  it  expedient  to  keepi 
near  the  shelter  of  the  bush,  and 
latterly  to  keep  within  it  His 
slugs  and  bullets  which  he  kept 
flying  with  little  intermission  for 
two  days,  were  happily  not  pro- 
jected with  very  sure  aim,  or  by 
the  numbers  whom  he  had  brought 
up  our  little  force  must  have  been 
destroyed.  Indeed,  as  our  author 
shows,  Amanquatia  or  whoever  com- 
manded, besides  attacking  timidly, 
failed  to  use  his  many  advantages, 
and  at  last  was  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  neighbourhood.  Captain 
Brackenbury's  accounts  of  the 
Fanti  slaves  freed  by  us  after  this 
action,  and  especially  the  anecdote 
of  the  Commendah  woman  found 
with  her  throat  half  cut^  are  very 
striking. 

Without  reliable  information, 
and  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  who 
was  covered  by  a  dense  forest, 
through  which  he  was  retreating 
as  fast  as  possible  by  paths  familiar 
to  him,  it  is  not  marvellous  that 
our  men  were  seldom  after  this  able 


*  Poor  Sannden,  after  retiimiDg  home  with  the  troops  apparently  in  ^ood  health, 
and  after  beioff  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  was  seized  with  African  feyer  in 
England,  and  died  of  the  disease. 
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to  strike  even  at  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  force.  Colonel  Wood 
got  a  chance  at  Faysowah  where 
the  Aflhantia  turned  to  bay,  and 
but  for  the  iU  behaviour  of  his 
men  might  yet  have  puniahed  them ; 
but  as  usual  the  natives  on  our 
side  failed  miserably,  and  little  was 
effected.  But  the  retreat  continued 
to  and  over  the  Prah,  and  we  were 
not  destined  to  be  engagedagain  with 
King  Koffee's  men,  until  we  as* 
sailed  them  in  a  little  better  style 
in  their  native  jungle. 

*'  In  England,**  says  Captain  Brack- 
enbuiy,  '<  this  first  campaign  has  not 
been  properly  recognised.  No  regi- 
ments with  well-known  names  were 
employed ;  no  troops  had  been  sent 
out  among  the  cheers  of  the  peonle. 
Only  a  West  India  regiment,  ana  a 
few  detachments  of  marines  and  sailors, 
had  been  used,  and  a  little  band  of 
officers,  who  had  been  looked  upon 
almost  as  lunatics  when  they  volun- 
teered for  such  a  task,  and  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  a  filthv  steamer,  and 
not  even  allowed  to  take  soldier  ser* 
vants,  that  the  experiment  might  be 
made  upon  the  bodies  of  officers  only, 
whether  white  men  could  stand  a 
campaign  in  the  West  African  bush.** 

SofUy,  gallant  friend ;  wait  a 
little  until  we  who  stayed  at  home 
have  had  time  to  digest  what  you 
have  been  telling  us.  If  we  did  not 
''recognise'*  this  first  campaign,  it 
was  simply  because  till  now  we  did 
not  understand  it.  If,  after  your 
description  of  it,  England  should 
still  refuse  her  recognition,  we  must 
e'en  admit  that  we  have  deserved 
your  reproof;  but  we  are  mistaken 
if  England  does  not  shortly  acknow- 
ledge that  these  adventures  of  you 
and  your  confrbres,  seen  as  a  con- 
nected series  of  operations,  give  as 
fine  an  example  of  British  courage, 
patience,  and  constancy,  as  has  been 
placed  on  record  this  many  a  year ! 

By  the  end  of  November  the  pro- 
tectorate was  clear  of  Ashantis.   Our 


author  thinks  that  they  manifested 
considerable  foresight  and  prudence 
in  the  conduct  of  their  retreat  We 
should  have  been  better  convinced 
of  their  merit  in  this  respect  if 
they  had  made  good  their  escape 
with  a  few  thousand  smart  natives 
on  their  traiL  As  things  were,  we 
think  they  were  highly  favoured  by 
fortune,  and  we  judge  of  their  mili- 
tary talents  more  by  the  mess  they 
made  of  their  attack  on  Abrakrampa, 
than  by  the  style  of  their  departure 
from  tike  protectorate.  They  had 
gone,  however;  and  now  for  six 
weeks  the  whole  of  our  force  on 
shore  was  at  liberty  to  address  itself 
to  the  many  operations  still  neces- 
sary before  the  next  scene  of  the 
ooi^ict,  the  invasion  of  the  Ashanti 
territory,  could  be  enacted.  Captain 
Brackenbury  has  dwelt  in  consider- 
able detail  on  the  selection  and 
provisioning  of  the  stations  where 
the  white  troops  were  to  halt,  and 
on  the  admirable  transport  arrange* 
ments,  which  only  feU  short  of  their 
author's  intention  by  the  partial 
failure  (as  usual)  of  the  native  car- 
riers. Military  men  will  read  this 
chapter  with  interest,  and  adndt 
that  in  an  enterprise  beset  with  un- 
paralleled difficulties,  everythingwaa 
thought  of,  and  an  amazing  deal 
(under  the  circumstances)  was  done. 
On  the  9th  of  December  came  the 
assurance  that  all  this  wrestling 
with  difficulties  would  be  followed 
by  the  operations  which  the  General 
had  so  ardently  desired,  and  which 
he  hoped  would  be  his  crowning 
work.  The  Himalaya  troop-ship 
arrived  with  the  2d  battalion  of 
the  Bifle  Brigade,  and  reinforce- 
ments for  the  Engineers  and  other 
departments.  She  was  followed  on 
the  12th  by  the  Tamar  with  the 
23d  Eoyal  Welsh  Fusiliers  and  a 
half -battery  of  Artilleiy.  On  the 
17th  came  the  Sarmatian  with  the 
42d  HighlanderSy    many    medical 
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officers,  and  more  officers  for  spe-  cision  and  promptitade.  LordKim* 
cial  service.  This  last  ship  also  berley's  despatch  sent  in  the  Sar^ 
bronght  Brigadier-General  Sir  A.  matian  was  a  sensible  document, 
Alison  and  his  stafiL  and  gave  evidence  that  the  time  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had,  it  is  'deplorably  scanty^'  information 
tme,  asked  for  three  battalions  of  was  beginning  to  pass  away, 
white  troops.  He  had  taken  his  The  ships  with  the  regiments  on 
measures  in  the  hope  that  his  urgent  board  were  sent  to  cruise  till  the 
demand  would  be  complied  with,  end  of  the  year.  The  Brigadier  and 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  would  his  staff,  with  all  who  could  assist 
be  complied  with  at  all,  or  whether  in  completing  the  preparations,  were 
Ministers  would  come  to  a  favour-  landed.  All  saw  now  that  their  ob- 
able  decision  early  enough  to  save  ject  was  within  their  reach.  They 
time  for  striking  the  blow  which  who  before  worked  so  devotedly, 
he  meditated  before  the  rains  should  must  now  have  worked  with  the 
have  set  in.  His  anxieties  and  cheerfulness  of  hope.  Our  advance 
labours  would  have  been  to  but  to  the  Prah  was  a  safe  event,  as 
little  purpose  if  he  had  not  received  far  as  the  enemy  was  concerned ; 
in  good  time  the  support  which  whether  our  friends,  the  vile  inhab- 
alone  could  enable  hun  to  crown  itants  of  the  protectorate,  would, 
his  work  with  a  happy  end.  Many  after  all,  prevent  our  getting  there, 
a  time  must  these  reflections  have  was  still  an  anxious  question.  These 
troubled  him  while  he  waited  for  wretches,  it  seems,  were  not  con- 
intelligence.  He  had  some  reason  tent  with  not  aiding  us  as  they 
to  thisJ:  that  the  Cabinet  might  at  ought ;  they  literally  impeded  us 
last  lose  heart,  and  decline  to  rein-  where  they  could,  so  as  to  justify 
force  him  from  home.  His  relief  of  the  bitter  remark- of  one  of  the 
mind  may  be  imagined  when  he  officers,  that  the  only  functions 
learned  that  the  first  ship,  with  a  they  coiQd  perform  were  to  draw 
white  battalion  on  board,  had  ar-  pay  and  get  in  the  way.  The  com- 
rived  unheralded,  and  that  other  manding  Eoyal  Engineer  wrote: 
ships  were  following  her  with  troops  "  Much  injury  is  done  to  the  road, 
to  complete  his  demand.  They  bridges,  and  fascines  over  swamps  by 
had  not  come  with  him,  as  he  the  native  allies,  who  tear  up  the 
wished,  and  so  the  opportunity  of  bridges  for  firewood  to  save  the  trou- 
crushing  the  Ashantis  while  they  ble  of  cutting  the  firewood,  and  pull 
were  yet  south  of  the  Prah  had  out  the  fascines  for  the  same  pur- 
been  lost ;  but  they  had  come  in  pose ;  they  also  invariably  use  the 
time  to  be  launched  on  Coomassie  road  as  a  latrine,  and  as  a  conven- 
before  the  rains.  They  were  pre-  lent  place  of  deposit  for  all  rubbish, 
sent,  that  was  a  comfort  indeed,  cutting  down  trees  and  throwing 
Now  it  was  only  a  question  whe-  them  across  it  in  the  most  reckless 
ther  everything  could  be  ready  for  manner."  These  allies,  however, 
the  advance  so  as  to  save  the  pre-  had  yet  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
cious  days  of  favourable  weather  they  could  defeat  the  best -laid 
which  would  be  required  for  the  plans,  and  harass  and  annoy  those 
incursion.  As  it  turned  out,  the  who  were  labouring  for  their  bene- 
work  was  just  done  as  the  weather  fit  They  had  yet  to  feel,  too,  that 
broke  up.  In  this  matter  the  Cabi-  the  patience  of  the  white  man  could 
net  had,  after  the  receipt  of  Sir  be  tampered  with  safely  only  up  to 
Garnet's  demand,  behaved  with  de-  a  certain  point.     At  last  all  was 
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reported  ready  for  the  marcli :  the 
stationB  "were  prepared,  tlie  carriers 
were  disposed  at  their  posts;  am- 
munition and  stores  had  been  sent 
forward.     Wood's    and    Eussell's 
regiments    were    already    at    the 
Prah.     The    Major  -  General    pro- 
ceeded thither  on  27th  December, 
leaving  the  Brigadier  to  direct  the 
disembarkation.     On  the  same  day 
the  troop-ship  with  the  Ist  West 
India  Begiment  arrived;  and  on 
this  day  also  the  Naval  Brigade 
landed  and  began  their  marcL     It 
was  about  a  week's  journey.    The 
fiist   divisions    got    up  well,   and 
all  would  have  been  carried  out 
according  to   programme,  had  not 
the  native  carriers  after  a  day  or 
twa  thought  fit   to   paralyse  the 
whole  movement  by  deserting  in 
lai^e  numbers.     Here  was  a  diffi- 
culty which,   if  not  immediately 
overcome,  must  render  the  expedi- 
tion abortive.    Ab  it  was,  the  plan  of 
the  advance  had  to  be  changed ;  the 
regiments  on  the  march  were  halted 
at  intermediate  stations,   and  the 
half-battery  XL  A.  and  a  part  of  the 
23d  Begiment  were  re-embarked. 
But  practically  the  difficulty  was 
overcome.    For  the  moment^  the 
soldiers  of  the  West  India  Begi- 
ment   and    of   Wood's    Begiment 
acted  as  carriers,  though  the  formet 
were  not  very  well  fitted  for  this 
work ;  and  even  the  men  of  the  42d 
began  to  bend  tlieir  backs  to  the 
burdens — ^but  as  soon  as  this  was 
known  they  were,  of  course,  for- 
bidden to  labour  in  that  way.     But 
a  full  restoration  of  the  interrupt- 
ed arrangements  oould  be  brought 
about  only  by  putting  such  pressure 
on  our  allies  as  would  operate  as  a 
caution  for  a  few  weeks.    Accord- 
ingly the  magistrates  inflicted  pun- 
ishments on  all  such  deserters  as 
could  be  brought  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law :  they  even  passed 
sentences  of   death,   though   that 


penalty  was    not    inflicted.      The 
Brigadier  at  Cape  Coast  instituted  a 
general  search  for  runaways,  of  whom 
he  found  a  few.    But,  as  it  was  the 
fashion  to  desert  by  villages  and 
even    by    tribes,    more    summary 
methods  than  the  above  had  to  be 
resorted  to.    The  kings  and  chiefs 
when  appealed  to  suggested  that  a 
little  decapitation  might  be  of  service ; 
but  as  men  who  are  lazy  with  their 
heads  on  are  not  generally  found  to 
improve  after  these  have  been  taken 
off,  that  expedient  was  not  approved. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the 
desertions  generally  was  that  the 
men  might  go  and  play  the  sluggard 
in  the  villages,  it  was  determined, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  monarchs, 
to  bum  deserters  out  of  their  villages, 
and  to  make  their  women  and  chil- 
dren turn  out  to  work.    One  or  two 
villages  were  subjected  to  this  dis- 
cipline,  the  chiefs  being  fined  for 
not  enforcing  the  orders;  and  it 
was  wonderful  what  an  effect  this 
severity  had.    The  savages  turned 
out  by  nations.     Pour  encourager 
lea  autres  would  have  been  no  sar- 
casm, but  the  literal  truth,  in  re- 
gard to  the  objects  and  effects  of 
this    necessary   rigour.      "Within 
twenty -four    hours    every    town 
within  ten  miles  had  paraded  all 
its  men  under  its  chiefs,  and  sent 
them  in  to  Colonel  CoUey — ^pretty 
clear  evidence  of  what  is  the  right 
way    of   dealing    with   the  West 
African  native."  So  says  our  author, 
and  we  trust  that  his  countrymen 
will  lay  his  observation  to  heart 
We  consider  it  to  be  true  of  negroes 
in  general. 

The  transport  difficulty  was  at 
last  overcome,  although  it  caused  a 
delay  of  five  days ;  for  it  was  not 
nntil  the  20th  January  that  the 
European  troops  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  Prah.  During  his 
halt  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
General  had  much  correspondence 
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with  King  Koffee,  wlio  sent  sevoTal 
emluLSsies,  hoping  to  make  terms. 
One  can  scarcely  douht  that  he  now 
desired  peace,  and  expected  to  bring 
it  abont,  as  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  had  disbanded  the 
army  which  had  retreated  from  the 
protectorate  under  Amanquatia.  He 
had,  however,  deceived  himself  as 
to  the  conditions  on  which  our 
Greneral  would  consent  to  withdraw 
his  troops;  and  he,  unhappOy  for 
himself,  hesitated  about  making, 
and  made  only  in  part,  the  conces- 
sions on  which  we  insisted.  His 
great  desire  was  to  induce  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  to  halt,  and  he  tried  to 
stop  the  march,  probably  with  the 
view  of  our  being  caught  by  the 
rains,  or  of  gaining  time  to  re- 
assemble his  troops.  Our  demands 
were  now  put  before  him  in  such 
unmistakable  terms  that  he  began 
to  see  that  he  must  yield  something, 
though  perhaps  he  fancied  he  could 
evade  some  of  the  requirements. 
Before  the  troops  crossed  the  river, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  a  German 
missionary,  had  been  sent  in.  But 
things  on  our  side  were  at  last  being 
done  with  a  determination  which 
he  had  not  seen  in  us  before.  His 
only  chance  of  escaping  punishment 
now  lay  in  making  full  reparation, 
and  he  lost  that  chance. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  calcu- 
lated on  finding  his  passage  of  the 
Prah  opposed,  and  on  having  to 
fight  his  way  from  Prahsu  forward; 
but  as  no  enemy  appeared  for  some 
days  after  he  left  the  river,  his 
advance  was  rapid,  and  he  reached 
the  Adansi  hills  by  the  date  on 
which  he  had  originally  planned 
to  be  there,  thus  regaining  on 
the  march  the  time  that  had  been 
lost  while  waiting  for  the  trans- 
port From  the  time  of  the  first 
arrival  of  troops  at  the  Prah,  the 
country  beyond  it  had  been  care- 
fully and  continually  examined  by 


scouting  parties;  and  now,  when 
the  main  body  was  about  to  ad- 
vance, a  body  of  scouts  was  formed, 
and  placed  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lord  Gifibrd,  whose  clever- 
ness, enterprise,  and  daring,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to 
the  subsequent  success,  ^ter  the 
scouts  advanced  the  Engineers,  to 
open  a  way  and  to  prepare  posts. 
Eussell's  Eegiment  were  early  at  a 
station  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  Ashantis  were  encoun- 
tered now  and  then  by  Lord  Gif- 
ford,  but  they  retired  without  mak- 
ing resistance.  Thus  we  had  pene- 
trated twenty  miles  or  thereabout, 
being  nearly  half-way,  towards 
Coomassie,  and  had  established  posts 
along  the  route  by  the  time  the 
main  body  crossed  the  Prah.  The 
marches  of  the  first  three  days  were 
without  particular  incident;  and 
Captain  Brackenbury  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  describing  the  features 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  of  show- 
ing what  a  plague  of  ants  is  like, 
how  fetish  is  done  to  stop  an 
army's  advance,  and  how  a  ''scare" 
can  arise  among  black  soldiers  with- 
out any  known  cause.  He  has  also 
to  mention  how  sickness  was  already 
beginning  to  tell  among  the  regi- 
ments and  the  l^aval  Brigade.  On 
the  23d  January,  the  General  being 
then  at  a  post  called  Moinsey,  en- 
voys arrived  from  Kofiee,  bringing 
with  them  the  remainder  of  the 
white  prisoners,  and  a  despatch  in 
which  the  king  once  more  begged 
him  to  delay.  Still  Kofiee  deferred 
to  make  the  complete  submission 
which  alone  could  save  him.  He 
kept  back  the  captive  Fantis,  and 
he  did  not  send  hostages  as  he  had 
been  desired  to  do.  Moreover,  it 
had  been  ascertained  that  he  was 
assembling  his  troops,  so  the  plan 
of  the  expedition  was  in  no  way 
altered  after  the  king's  communica- 
tion.   It  was  necessary,  however, 
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to  halt  a  day  or  two,  in  order  that 
a  depot  might  be  formed  midway 
between  the  Prah  and  Coomassie ; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
depots  at  the  Prah,  and  all  along  the 
line,  were  being  stored  and  kept 
complete  in  their  transport  power 
all  the  time  that  the  force  itas 
moving  on  Coomassie,  Colonel  Col- 
ley  being  in  charge  of  the  stations, 
and  of  the  transport  along  the  whole 
line  from  the  firant  to  Cape  Coast, 
and  thus  having  entire  control.  The 
arrangements  for  transport  and  sup- 
ply seem  to  have  been  admirable ; 
one  only  wonders  how,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  could  be  worked. 
The  advance  of  our  force  was  not 
much  interfered  with  by  the  enemy 
until  the  31st  January,  when  the 
English  were  within  25  miles  of 
Coomassie.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  the  Ashantis  (to  the  number  of 
over  ten  thousand)  had  come  out  to 
make  a  stand,  and  from  then  till 
the  4th  February,  Wolseley's  little 
band  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
encounters  (only  interrupted  by  the 
nights)  of  a  character  as  extraordi- 
nary as  ever  occurred  in  warfare. 
Through  a  thick  forest,  swarming 
with  unseen  enemies,  whose  pre- 
sence was  known  only  by  their  fire, 
our  troops,  numbering  altogether 
little  over  2000,  of  whom  about 
1400  were  Europeans,  steadily  ad- 
vanced, winning  their  way  step  by 
step,  establishing  posts  at  convenient 
intervals  as  they  went  on,  leaving 
detachments  of  their  number  to 
secure  these  points  and  guard  the 
communications,  and,  of  course, 
sending  to  the  rear  every  day  sick 
and  wounded.  Thus  the  numbers 
engaged  on  our  side  on  the  4th 
February  were  less  by  about  700 
men  than  those  engaged  on  31st 
January.  'So  general  view  of  any 
position  was  ever  obtained  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  this  five  days' 
struggle.     Wliat   manoeuvres   the 


enemy's  numerous  bodies  might  be 
attempting  —  how  his  thousands 
might  be  secretly  working  through 
the  forest,  to  fall  in  overwhelming 
numbers  on  our  posts  in  rear,  and 
to  cut  our  communications,  were 
things  utterly  unknown  to  our 
commanders,  and  things  of  which  it 
was  altogether  unprofitable  for  them 
to  think.  They  were  just  able  to 
deal  with  the  vastly  superior  num- 
bers immediately  in  their  front  and 
on  their  flanks.  They  trusted  that 
the  enemy  would  interpose  the  great 
bulk  of  his  forces  between  the 
attacking  troops  and  Coomassie; 
they  believed  that  the  impression 
which  they  could  make  by  means  of 
their  superior  weapons  and  their 
superior  mode  of  fighting,  would 
suffice  to  rivet  his  attention  to  their 
front,  and  blunt  his  appetite  for 
strat^cal  devices;  and  so  they 
confidently  worked  ahead,  inflicting 
severe  losses  upon  him  at  the 
points  of  contact,  and  finally  so 
punishing  him  on  our  path,  that  he 
ceased  to  resist  in  any  direction. 
Often  while  the  head  of  our 
column  was  hotly  engaged,  the 
enemy  would  be  heard  assailing  its 
flanks,  or  breaking  across  the  com- 
munications in  rear.  These  alarms 
were  met  as  best  they  might  be  by 
the  guards  left  behind,  who  were 
within  supporting  distance  of  each 
other,  or  by  patrols  passing  from 
point  to  point ;  but  they  were  ne- 
ver allowed  to  disturb  the  grand 
plan  according  to  which  all  was 
proceeding,  nor  to  arrest  the  ad- 
vance of  the  head  of  the  column 
upon  Coomassie,  the  object  of  at- 
tack. Once,  while  our  main  body 
was  between  the  river  Ordah  and 
Coomassie,  it  was  known  that  the 
enemy  had  formed  across  the  road 
in  our  rear,  Had  he  known  how  to 
use  his  advantage,  there  might  have 
been  a  very  different  story  to  tell ; 
but  by  this  time  his  military  quali- 
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ties  were  accurately  estimated :  our 
force,  instead  of  troubling  itself 
about  its  communications,  pressed 
with  a  new  rush  of  energy  on  the 
saTages  in  front  What  then  oc- 
curred we  give  in  our  author's 
words,  which  not  only  graphically 
depict  the  combat,  but  convey  a 
good  idea  of  what  sort  of  amuse- 
ment this  daily  bush-fighting  in 
Westem  Africa  was. 

*'  The  bush  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
in  front  of  the  village  was  filled  with 
the  enemy ;  and  at  a  point  scarcely 
one  him£ed  yards  from  the  village, 
an  immense  fallen  tree,  lying  almost 
across  and  beside  the  rcMid,  formed 
an  ambuscade  behind  which  a  body 
of  the  enemy  swept  the  path  with 
their  fire.  While  Major  Rait  brought 
Lieutenant  Palmer's  gun  into  action, 
and  fired  case  at  tiiis  ambuscade, 
Colonel  M'Leod  extended  A  company 
of  the  42d  into  the  bush  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  supported  it  by  B  com- 
pany under  Lieutenant  Brophy,  and 
placed  Captain  Eidston's  company  in 
the  road  heading  the  regiment.'^ 

Then  he  quotes  Colonel  M'Leod's 
''modest  report,"  and  afterwards 
goes  on  as  follows  : — 

'<  What  the  course  of  events  actually 
was  could  be  better  told  by  another 
than  by  Colonel  M'Leod  himself, 
and  is  graphically  described  by  Sir 
ArchibaM  Alison  in  his  despatch. 
Speaking  thus  of  Colonel  M^eod,  after 
describing  the  disposition  of  the  troops, 
Sir  Archibald  says :  '  Placing  himself 
at  their  head,  he  gave  die  word 
to  advance.  I  accompanied  him 
with  my  staff.  On,  first  debouching 
from  the  village  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  on  the  head  of  the  column 
from  a  well-planned  and  strong  am- 
buscade, six  men  being  knocked  over 
in  an  instant  But  the  flank  com- 
panies worked  steadily  through  the 
bush ;  the  leading  company  m  the 
path  spranff  forwara  with  a  cheer,  the 
pipes  struck  up,  and  the  ambuscade 
was  at  once  carried.  Then  followed 
one  of  the  finest  spectacles  I  have  ever 
seen  in  war.  Witnout  stop  or  stay  the 
42d  rushed  on  cheering,  their  pipes 


plaving,  their  officers  to  the  front ; 
ambuscade  after  ambuscade  was  suc- 
cessfully carried,  village  after  village 
won  in  succession,  till  the  whole 
AshantiB  broke  and  fled  in  the  wildest 
disorder  down  the  pathway  on  their 
front  to  Coomassie.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  traces  of  their  flight 
Umbrellas  and  war-dbairs  of  their 
chiefs,  drums,  muskets,  killed  and 
wounded,  covered  the  whole  way,  and 
the  bush  on  each  side  was  trampled  as 
if  a  torrent  had  flowed  through  it  No 
pause  took  place  until  a  village  about 
four  miles  m>m  Coomassie  was  reached, 
when  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  the 
men  rendered  a  short  halt  necessary. 
So  swift  and  imbroken  was  the  ad- 
vance of  tbe  42d,  that  neither  Raifs 
guns  nor  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  support 
were  ever  brought  into  action.  Though 
the  enemy  stood  well  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village  of  Ordahsn,  it  was  yet 
evident  at  the  first  that  they  had  lost 
their  former  self-confidence,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  a  determined  attack 
vigorously  pushed  home,  they  would 
no  longer  stand  as  they  did  at  Amoa- 
fuL" 

Our  difficulties  in  this  warfiBure 
did  not  proceed  from  the  enemy 
alone.  Where  neither  friends  nor 
foes  could  be  seen,  it  required  the 
greatest  circumspection  to  avoid  fir- 
ing at  allies  and  comrades.  A  de- 
tachment brought  up  in  support, 
having  always  the  impulse  to  ^t^  at 
the  enemy,  could  not  see,  and  would 
not  always  remember,  that  English 
companies  were  extended  between 
them  and  the  foe.  Once  or  twice 
wild  senseless  firing  is  reported, 
like  that  of  the  Houssas  and  other 
natives.  Indeed,  leading  on  was 
the  simplest  and  easiest  part  of  the 
officers'  duties.  They  had  to  be 
constantly  watching,  constantly  in 
motion.  When  one  reads  the  details 
of  what  was  done  by  day  and  by 
night,  one  wonders  how  any  of  them, 
ever  slept,  or  ate,  or  survived. 

The  enemy  undoubtedly  was 
brave,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  fairly  drilled  and  dis- 
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ciplined ;  but  military  pretensions  sublimed  by  his  hazardous  process, 
beyond  that  can  hardly  be  allowed  and  good-  stuff  too.  Pray  Heaven 
him.  His  tactics  seemed  to  consist  we  be  not  hereafter  forced  to  sigh 
in  the  one  expedient  of  overlapping  many  a  time  over  the  old  proverb, 
the  enemy's  flank  ;  and  as  f6r  strat-  Let  well  alone  I 
egy,  if  he  had  been  up  in  only  its  It  has  been  said  how  Captain 
rudiments,  understood  only  how  to  Glover  on  the  Yolta  was  endeavour* 
cut  off  convoys  and  interrupt  com-  ing  to  raise  an  army ;  and  it  should 
munications,  and'  the  importance  of  also  be  mentioned  that  Captain 
such  acts,  he  might,  with  his  num-  Butler,  to  the  westward  of  Wolse- 
bers  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ley's  line  of  march,  was  also 
country  have  proved  more  than  a  endeavouring  to  stir  up  kings  and 
match  for  our  heroic  band.  Even  chiefs,  and  to  bring  them  into  the 
on  the  occasion  above  described  of  field,  so  that  three  different  expedi- 
his  closing  round  our  rear,  he  had  tions  might  converge  on  Coomassie. 
not  the  sense  to  destroy  our  bridge  Neither  officer  met  with  the  success 
over  the  Ordah,  nor  to  take  a  single  that  his  abilities  and  exertions 
step  that  could  impede  the  backward  deserved.  Glover  was  to  only  a 
march ;  and  he  abandoned  his  posi-  small  extent  successful,  and  Butler 
tion  across  the  rear  when  he  under-  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  suc- 
Btood  that  his  friends  in  front  had  cessful  at  alL  Howbeit  their  pro- 
been  overcome.  This,  we  think,  ceedings  had  a  valuable  moral  effect; 
is  a  complete  justification  of  the  for  Koffee  knew  of  what  they  were 
secondary  importance  given  to  flank  trying  to  do,  and  did  not  know  of 
and  rear  attacks  in  this  campaign,  the  disappointments  which  they 
To  undervalue  your  enem^  is  a  were  experiencing.  His  defence 
grievous  error ;  but  to  assess  him  at  was  certunly  rendered  feebler,  and 
just  what  he  is  worth,  no  less  and  his  submission  expedited  and  com- 
no  more,  surely  argues  a  rare  dis-  pleted,  by  the  knowledge  that  armies 
crimination.  were  marching  upon  him  from  the 
When  our  countrymen  read,  as  east  and  west.  Full  accounts  of  the 
they  will  read,  the  history  of  these  proceedings  and  fortunes  of  these 
events,  when  they  feel  their  cheeks  officeis  wUl  be  found  in  the  volumes 
glow  at  the  splendid  qualities  dis-  under  review, 
played  by  our  officers  all  through  When  we  have  mentioned  the 
the  contest,  and  by  our  soldiers  entry  into,  and  destruction  of, 
during  the  few  memorable  weeks  Coomassie,  we  shall  have  sketched 
that  they  were  on  shore,  we  trust  the  outline  of  the  war.  It  was 
they  will  remember  that  these  are  necessary  to  show  events  in  their 
specimens  of  that  army  which  Lord  due  relations,  because  no  one  before 
Card  well,  in  his  wisdom  and  his  Captain  Brackenbuiy  was  in  a  posi- 
indulgence  of  Eadical  caprice,  tion  to  give  a  connected  history  of 
thought  proper  to  remodel,  and  them,  and  without  an  outline  our 
whose  reform  Mr  Gladstone  thought  remarks  would  hardly  seem  appli- 
to  be  so  urgently  required,  that  he  cable.  The  facts  and  the  connection 
set  the  constitution  at  defiance  in  of  them  are  supported  by  the  publi- 
order  that  he  might  get  his  improv-  cation  of  official  despatches,  and  of 
ing  finger  upon  them  without  delay,  military  orders  and  instructions,  so 
We  need  hardly  say  that  these  are  that  at  last  the  public  is  let  behind 
not  the  creations  of  Lord  Card  well's  the  scenes.  It  would  have  been  more 
system ;  they  are  the  old  stuff  un-  satisfactory  if  the  General  and  his 
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royal  adversaiy  had  met.  Many  of 
the  disputed  points  could  have  been 
better  discussed  and  arranged  at  a 
personal  interview :  besides  which,  it 
is  disappointing  not  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  it  is  whom  we  have 
fought  and  beaten.  Suppose  we 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  slaughtering  savage 
acquires  a  certain  grandeur  from 
his  invisibility,  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  his  power  into  the  narra- 
tive, while  his  person  is  mysteri- 
ously absent,  sorts  with  the  devilish 
surroundings  of  Coomassie,  and 
heightens  the  effect  of  them  on  the 
readers'  minds. 

We  nowhere  find  Captain  Brack- 
enbury  using  anxious  arguments  to 
exalt  the  leader  of  the  expedition ; 
but  his  whole  book,  a  very  steady 
unvarnished  history,  is  in  effect  a 
testimony  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolsele/s 
eminent  capacity.    While  we  had 
only   isolated  acts,  letters,   or  or- 
ders, to  judge  the  General  by,  light 
and  shade  seemed  both  to  abound 
in  his  character.    He  was  shown  to 
US  in  one    conmiunication    acting 
with  care,  forethought,  vigour,  and 
promptitude ;  in  the  next  losing  his 
time   in  haranguing    and    nuking 
proclamations  to  our  so-called  allies, 
and  in  interchanging  communica- 
tions worse  than  useless  with  Koffee 
and  his  generals.     His  combats  in 
the  early  days  seemed  to  be  spor- 
adic clangs  of  arms,  heard  at  un- 
certain intervals  all  over  the  pro- 
tectorate, but  having  no  meaning 
nor  connection ;  indeed  it  looked  as 
if  the  AshantiB,  and  not  our  side, 
were  controlling  events.     Now  we 
perceive  that»  whatever  weakness  or 
irresolution  we  may  have  seen,  was 
the  weakness  or  irresolution  of  the 
Grovemment    at    home,    weighing 
upon  him  like  an  incubus,  prevent- 
ing the  operation  of  his  clear  judg- 
ment,   driving  him  to  folly.      In 
every  instance  where  he  had  seemed 


to  us  to  be  going  wrong,  he  is  proved 
to  have  been  tied  down  by  the  letter 
of  his  instructions.  In  all  his  own 
designs,  we  see  that  he  never  wav- 
ered from  first  to  last  The  ideas  of 
the  work  before  him  which  he  formed 
in  England,  were  true  presentments 
of  the  achievements  which  he  was 
to  see  completed.  One  has  only  to 
read  his  memorandum,  penned  be- 
fore he  left  England,  to  learn  how 
accurately  he  had  conceived  the 
character  of  the  work  before  him, 
and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it. 
In  every  point  we  see  his  fore- 
thought displayed.  The  article  of 
the  soldiers'  dress  was  studied  and 
determined  by  him;  the  mode  of 
fighting,  and  the  sanitary  observ- 
ances of  the  campaign,  were  clearly 
laid  down,  and  never  had  to  be 
modified ;  his  order  of  battle  in  the 
last  trying  days  was  so  sound  that, 
in  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
that  protracted  combat,  the  force 
was  always  well  in  hand,  support 
was  forthcoming  when  needed,  ad- 
vantages were  immediately  followed 
up,  and  we  read  of  nothing  like 
confusion  or  indecision.  What  he 
did  in  the  protectorate  during 
November  and  December  can  now 
be  recognised  as  the  exertion  of  a 
steady  consistent  pressure  upon  an 
enemy  whom  he  could  not  for  want 
of  means  eject  by  vigorous  attacks. 
His  patience  and  efforts  here  were 
crowned  by  complete  success.  His 
irresistible  appesd  of  the  13th  Octo- 
ber brought  him  at  last  the  means 
of  doing  the  final  stroke  of  his  work. 
His  calculations  so  nearly  coincid- 
ed with  the  event,  that  the  first 
rainfalls,  the  precursors  of  the 
wet  season,  which  would  speedily 
have  proslrated  his  whole  force, 
occurred  just  as  the  goal  was  reached. 
Fortune,  without  doubt,  must  smile 
on  the  greatest  and  wisest  efforts  to 
make  them  successful ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  she  often  turned 
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the  bright  side  of  her  face  on  Sir 
Garnet  Wolselej;  but  the  gleams 
from  her  countenance  would  never 
have  brought  him  the  credit  which 
he  enjoys  had  not  his  own  ability 
prepared  everything  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  favours. 

There  is  another  fig^ure  which,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  narrative, 
b  brought  out  in  strong  relief, — 
the  second  in  command,  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  We 
observe  this  officer,  after  Sir  Gramet 
Wolseley  had  proceeded  to  the  front 
at  the  end  of  December,  landing 
and  forwarding  all  the  white  troops 
and  their  accompaniments.  By  the 
time  there  is  fighting  to  be  done  we 
find  him  up  with  the  force,  and  at 
Amoaful  and  ever  after  in  command 
of  the  front  line,  which  did  all  its 
exploits  by  his  direction  and  under 
his  eya  If  the  force  impelled  by 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  may  be  called 
the  strong  persistent  wedge  which 
penetrated  Eoffee's  dominion,  and 
rent  it  asunder,  the  Brigadier  must 
be  regarded  as  the  point  of  the 
wedge,  always  most  sensible  of  the 
enemy's  power,  always  bound  to 
make  the  earliest  trial  of  that  power. 
Clearly  he  was  a  most  efficient  right 
hand ;  the  post  of  danger  was  his, 
the  place  where  ready  executive 
capacity  was  especially  required. 
Through  this  exciting  bush-fighting 
he  is  shown  to  us  always  in  a  shower 
of  fire,  cool,  self-reliant,  ordering  the 
dispositions  in  the  front,  sending 
back  lucid  reports  to  his  superior  in 
rear.  As  we  read  the  story  we  are 
impressed  with  the  important  part 
which  he  took  in  this  trying  warleire, 
and  acknowledge  how  fairly  he 
earned  the  admiration  of  his  profes- 
sion and  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  with  great  satisflGu^tion  that 
we  trace  all  through  the  war  the 
excellent  spirit  in  which  the  two 
services,  military  and  naval,  worked 
together.  There  is  not  a  sound  of 
bickering  or  jealousy,  fiur  less  of 


cross  purposes  or  obstructiveness. 
The  best  spirit,  the  most  cordial  co- 
operation are  apparent.  And  what 
we  say  of  the  two  services  may  be 
said  of  the  expedition  generally;  we 
have  heard  of  no  harsh  judgment  or 
recrimination  passed  from  officer  to 
officer.  Every  one  seems  satisfied 
that  his  brother,  like  himself,  did 
his  utmost,  and  did  well. 

We  much  regret  to  find  that  our 
author  has  so  Uttle  hope  of  our  be- 
ing able  to  maintain  on  the  Gold 
Coast  such  a  force  as  will  enable  us 
to  do  our  duty  as  protectors  in  a 
becoming  manner.  It  is  a  fact  which 
surprises  us  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
West  India  regiments  cannot  be 
efifectively  used  in  this  respect. 
Yet  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  his 
despatch  of  13th  October,  quoting 
the  medical  reports  of  1864,  says 
'<  they  sufier  more  from  the  effects 
of  climate  on  their  arrival  than  the 
white  men  do ;"  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  work  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand how,  from  being  physically 
incapable  of  hard  work,  and  unac- 
customed to  onerous  duties,  they 
are  not  suited  to  the  purpose.  We 
know  not  where  or  how  the  West 
India  regiments  may  be  recruited 
in  the  present  day ;  but  we  are  well 
assured  that  not  so  very  long  ago, 
say  twenty  years  since,  they  were 
nearly  all  liberated  African  slaves, 
not  Creole  blacks,  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  been,  many  of  them, 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast,  captives 
or  subjects  perhaps  of  the  kings  of 
Ashanti,  Dahomey,  and  similarly 
governed  statea  It  is  obvious  that 
men  so  derived  would  for  the  most 
part  stand  the  climate  as  well  as 
King  Koffee's  troops;  and  if  the 
West  India  soldiers  be  not  now  of 
this  class,  it  would  be  easy  to  have 
them  so.  Physically  these  African 
recruits  were  often  large  framed, 
muscular,  and,  when  it  suited  them- 
selves, able  to  endure  immense  fa- 
tigue.   K  we  were  again  to  seek  for 
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soldiers  of  this  kind   among  the 
HonssaSy  Eoosoos,  or  other  some- 
"what   martial    tribes,  they    might 
surely  be  innred  to  the  climate  of 
the  Coast,  and  even  practised  in 
bnsh-xanging.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered,  too,   that  we  have  always 
been  able  to  officer  our  West  India 
regiments,  that  the  West  India  cH- 
mate  is  not  very  well  suited  to 
£uTopeans,  and  yet  that  the  officers 
of   these    r^;iments    haye    always 
taken  their  turn  of  service  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.     What  we  have 
read    does    not    convince    us     of 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a 
black  force  on  the  Gold  Coast.    We 
want  them  to  keep  our  own  allies 
in  order  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
to  make  war  on  our  enemies ;  in- 
deed there  is  much  reason  to  think 
that  if  we  could  control  oxitprotegSe 
there  need  not  be  much  quarrelling. 
The  Pantis  and  their    immediate 
neighbours  appear  to  be  at  present 
hopeless  material  for  soldiers.   Why 
they  differ  so  from  the  Ashantis 
in  respect  of  courage  and  energy 
IB  at  present  inexplicable ;  but  the 
terror  of  the  Ashantis,  in  which  not 
the  Fantis  only,  but  other  adjacent 
nations  stand,  is  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  book.     But  if  Fantis  cannot 
be  trained  to  fight,  we  see  that  with 
an  adequate  pressure  they  can  be 
made  to  work.    Now  our  military 
operations,  if  we  undertake  any,  at 
the  Gold  Coast,  will  probably,  for 
some  time  to  come,  be  laborious 
rather  than  sanguinary.     Clearing 
the  bush,  making  roads,  establish- 
ing posts,  will  be  the  principal  of 
theuL    By  the  aid  of  efficient  black 
troops  we  might  certainly  obtain 
from    the   Fantis    the    necessary 


labour    for    these    works.       They 
can  work  well  enough  when  they 
are  made  to  do  it»  and,  for  their 
own  sakes,  they  should  be  sub- 
jected to  some  compulsion.     Once 
communication  with  Prahsu  is  open- 
ed, and  a  juster  idea  is  formed  of 
what  can  be  gained  from  the  white 
man  as  well  as  what  must  be  suf- 
fered at  his  hands  when  he  is  roused, 
we  are  more  likely  to  have  the 
Ashantis    seeking    our    friendship 
than  picking  quarrels  with  us.  How- 
ever it  may  be  determined  that  this 
colony  (for  a  colony  we  suppose  it 
is  to  become)  is  to  be  defended,  we 
trust  that  in  future  we  shall  keep 
there  a  sufficient  force  to  make  our 
name  respected,  and  that  we  shall 
keep    alive    also    the  belief    that 
a  special  force,  as    in   1873,   will 
be  forthcoming  whenever  circum- 
stances  may    require   it.     If   we 
are  to  do   any  good  among    the 
natives,  we  have  a  difficult  enter- 
prise before  us.     The  tribes  of  the 
protectorate,  "to  whom  labour  is  dis- 
tasteful, who  cannot  bear  regular 
discipline,  and  who  would  rather 
live  on  the  fruits  gathered  for  them 
by  their  women,  and  lie  on  their 
backs  in  idleness  all  day,  than  work 
regularly  for  any  amount  of  pay,"  * 
have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  ne- 
groes that  we  have  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  will 
be  rather  difficult  to  improve.     It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  do  not  know 
the  use  of  a  saw  or  file,  and  that 
they  approximate  to  wild    beasts 
without  possessing  the  courage  of 
ferocity.     But  even  these  will  be 
in  our  eyes  less  revolting  than  the 
Ashantis  with  their  nightly  human 
sacrifices,t  their  cruel  abominable 


*  Quoted  from  one  of  Sir  G.  Wol8elc3-'8  despatches  at  p. 

t  **  Oar  principal  medical  officer,  Dr  MacKinnon,  was 
the  house  of  the  king's  executioner,  who  paid  him  a  risit 
and  told  him  that  every  day  he  kiUed  two  or  three  people 
at  least  a  thousand  a-year,  and  that  the  nnmber  which  he 
ceding  our  arrival  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  tell  how 


835,  vol.  i. 

quaitered  at  Coomassie  In 
on  the  night  of  our  arrival, 
;  that  he  thoucht  he  killed 
had  killed  in  the  week  pre- 
many  victims  he  had  slain. 
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fetisli,  and  their  inbuixian  treatment 
of  their  captives.  Neither  people, 
probahly,  will  come  very  readily 
into  our  ways;  and  when  we  try 
to  make  them  behave  themselves, 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  humani- 
tarians with  their  benevolent  nos- 
trums stepping  in  to  mar  the  work. 
Koffee,  after  his  punishment,  must 
be  already  rising  in  the  scale  of 
natural  history:  a  cat  laid  on  his 
vile  shoulders  would  make  him  a 
man  and  a  brother. 

But  we  will  leave  speculative 
questions,  remembering  that  these 
form  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
book  before  us,  which  is  essentially 
a  narrative  of  facts.  The  facts  are 
presented  in  a  manner  which  will 
enable  every  seeker  for  information 
concerning  the  war  to  satisfy  him- 
self very  agreeably.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  dryness  of  a  chronicle 
about  the  book,  and  yet  it  is  mani- 
fest that  its  author  has  rigidly  re- 
frained from  high  colouring  and 
strong  criticism.  Where  he  describes 
exploits  which  must  of  necessity 
rouse  emotion,  he  invariably,  where 
he  can  do  so,  uses  the  language  of 
another  and  a  senior  officer  :  where 
such  resource  is  not  available  he  is 
guarded  to  a  degree  which  must 
challenge  the  reader's  respect  for  his 
impartiality,  if  it  somewhat  disap- 
points enthusiasm.  Captain  Brack- 
enbury,  we  will  not  forget,  filled  a 
very  confidential  place  on  the  staff 
of  the  expedition,  and  has  now  been 
intrusted  with  authentic  and  most 
important  documents  to  enable  him 
to  draw  up  this  much  desired  ac- 
count.    He  does  well,  therefore,  to 


let  his  discretion  and  impartiality 
appear  conspicuous  even  at  the 
expense  of  embellishments  which 
might  be  thought  by  some  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  his  writing. 
We  expect  the  general  opinion  to 
be  that  he  has  execut^l  his  work 
most  creditably,  and  given  evidence 
of  his  fitness  in  many  respects  for 
the  office  of  a  military  historian. 
The  energy  must  be  immense  which, 
immediately  on  return  from  such  an 
exhausting  climate,  enabled  him  so 
rapidly  to  compile  these  two  rather 
la^e  volumes  that  do  not  contain  a 
superfluous  page,  but  are  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  essential  matter, 
the  omission  of  any  of  which  we 
should  regret.  We  must  mention, 
too,  with  respect  the  maps  and 
plans  compiled  by  Lieutenant 
Cooper,  47th  Regiment,  documents 
which  must  have  cost  their  author 
much  labour  and  study,  and  which 
satisfactorily  illustrate  the  narrative. 
Here  and  there  in  the  book  a  little 
lapse  reminds  us  of  the  short  time 
available  for  revision.  The  writer 
did  not  perhaps  anticipate  the 
eagerness  with  which  his  pages 
would  be  perused ;  and  so  has  often 
given  us  his  dates  in  as  short  a 
form  as  possible,  as  'Uhe  5th,'* 
"the  10th,"  and  so  on ;  but  where 
the  course  of  the  narrative  has  been 
broken,  as  it  often  is,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  explanatory  remarks  or 
of  relevant. facts  which  occurred  at 
another  time,  one  is  apt  to  forget 
the  month,  and  must  needs  turn 
back,  impatiently  perhaps,  some 
pages  to  recover  it.  A  repetition 
of  the  month's  name  in  the  text  or 


Whenever  a  great  chief  dies  a  hecatomb*  of  human  sacrifices  is  offered  to  the  fetisli ; 
whenever  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  dies,  all  the  princes  hare  the  right  to  slaughter 
every  human  being  that  they  can  see^and  sallying  out  with  their  armed  followers, 
they  shoot  down  those  who  attempt  to  escape.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  hor- 
rible condition  of  life,  or  a  government  which  it  is  more  desinble  to  break  up  and 
destroy  I "— Brackenbuiy,  p.  889,  vol.  ii 


•  This  readi  a  little  Irish.    Ii  it  meant,  we  wonder,  that  Jnst  a  hundred  ricUms  are  slaughtered 
On  eveiy  cocaaton,  or  only  that  a  reiy  large  number  enffei 
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OQ  the  maigin  would  have  obviated 
this.  Again,  we  notice  on  page 
75  of  the  first  volume  mention  of 
the  2d  West  India  Eegiment 
as  having  been  engaged  under 
Colonel  Festing  on  12th  June. 
Now  the  regiment  did  not  arrive 
until  6th  July ;  clearly,  therefore,  a 
company<K)r  detachment  only  of  this 
lament  is  intended  to  be  spoken 
o£  We  were  much  puzzled,  too,  in 
the  first  volume,  by  the  mention  of 
a  Grold  Coast  Corps,  the  presence  of 
which  had  never  been  accounted 
for,  and  which  we  were  obliged  to 
rest  content  with  believing  to  be 
the  regiment  before  called  the  Cape 
Coast  Volunteers,  or  some  other 
local  force  called  into  existence  dur- 
ing some  of  the  panics  mentioned  in 
an  early  part  of  the  history.  One 
little  passi^  in  the  second  volume 
we  cannot  help  remarkiog  on,  not 
because  there  has  been  any  inadver- 
tence in  writing,  but  because  it  be- 
trays a  habit  of  thought  engrained 
in  the  British  military  mind.  We 
smiled  over  it  as  we  read  it,  and  so, 
doubtless,  will  many  another  of 
Captain  Brackenbury's  readers. 
When  Sir  Gramet  Wolseley,  calcu- 
lating the  enormous  amount  of 
transport  that  would  be  required 
forward  from  Cape  Coast,  found 
that  the  West  Indian  soldiers  did 
not  consume,  but  habitually  sold,  a 
part  of  their  rations,  he  offered 
them  money  for  this  superfluous 
allowance  in  kind,  being,  as  our 
author  tells  us,  'Mesirous  of  re- 
ducing to  the  utmost  extent  the 
amount  of  transport  required."  The 
reason  given  surely  quite  justifies 
this  arrangement ;  but  the  writer  is 
not  yet  satisfied  that  he  has  shown 
all  tiie  merit  of  the  plan,  so  he 
adds,  ''Thus,  then,  on  giving  to 
the  West  Indian  soldier  9d.,  in 
addition  to  the  native  levy  ration, 
with  which  he  was  well  pleased, 
there  was  a  clear  gain  of  ll|d.  per 
diem  to  the  State  for  each  man; 


and  in  case  of  an  advance  beyond 
Prahsu  this  gain  would  be  consider- 
ably increased."  Eleven  pence  three 
farthings  to  the  State  for  each  man. 
Ye  gods !  think  of  that.  But  we 
will  not  attempt  to  be  meny  at  this 
little  outbreak  of  the  economist, 
knowing  as  we  do  how  every  mili- 
tary man  who  ever  puts  forward  a 
project,  or  asks  for  the  most  neces- 
sary supply,  instinctively  points  out 
that  what  he  demands  can  be  done 
cheaply.  That  it  will  be  useful  or 
beneficial  to  the  service  is  quite 
secondary  to  the  consideration  that 
it  will  cost  little  or  nothing,  or  be 
the  means  of  effecting  a  saving. 
We  do  not  hold  our  officers  respons- 
ible for  this  trick  of  theirs.  It  is 
the  fault  of  our  military  system, 
which  forces  the  Minister  to  look 
upon  small  economy  in  the  same 
light  in  which  the  Greek  orator 
r^^arded  action — i.e.,  as  the  first 
and  second  and  tliird  thing  need- 
ful. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  are 
much  taken  with  the  idea  of 
civilising  the  Africans  by  sending 
European  or  American  gold-diggers 
among  them,  establishing  these 
under  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  pro- 
tecting them  in  their  business  by 
Houssa  police.  The  adventurers 
who  generally  make  rushes  at  gold- 
diggings,  are  not  people  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  have  a  regenerat- 
ing influence  upon  the  natives.  It 
seems  poRsible,  too,  that  when  they 
shall  receive  immigrants  of  this 
kind,  the  negroes  also  may  require 
protection.  Acts  of  Parliament 
seem  to  imply  a  magistracy,  and 
many  other,  perhaps  numerous, 
officials  whom,  if  we  have  read  our 
author  aright,  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  employ  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  Moreover,  if  adequate  pro- 
tection can  be  afforded  either  by 
Houssas  or  other  levies,  the  pro- 
blem of  making  a  fitting  beginning 
of  government  is  solved  without 
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the  introduction  of  the  diggers. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  notice  of 
the  existence  of  this  gold,  coming 
from  so  high  authority,  will  speedily 
be  followed  up,  and  that  we  may 
hear  more  about  the  precious  metal ; 
but  this  is  likely  to  happen  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  Peruvians  and  their 
mines,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  help 
pra3ring  that  even  Fantis  and 
Ashantis  may  be  preserved  from 
the  visitation  of  Christian  treasure- 
seekers.  The  Government  has 
determined  that  we  will  not  re- 
linquish the  foot-hold  which  we 
have  acquired  on  the  Coast;  and 
now  that,  thanks  to  Captain  Brack- 
enbury,  we  know  something  to  be 
relied  on  about  the  country,  and  a 
great  deal  about  the  character  of 
military  operations  to  be  conducted 
there,  and  about  the  people  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with,  we  shall 
probably  make  good  our  settlement. 
These  trivial  objections  dismissed, 
we  congratulate  Captain  Bracken- 
bury  on  the  position  he  enjoys  as 
the  narrator  of  these  most  interest- 
ing events.  So  strongly  is  he  armed 
with  undeniable  authorities  not 
many  months  old,  that  there  is  no 
other  side  to  be  heard,  the  public 
has  not  to  weigh  probabilities,  but 
to  accept,  what  is  beyond    cavil. 


He  has  furnished  one  other  most 
honourable  record  of  what  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  will  dare,  and  of 
how  much  they  can  accomplish.  He 
has  shown,  too,  how  their  devotion 
can  rectify  the  blunders  and  ignor- 
ance of  those  who  profess  to  inspire 
and  direct  them.  There  is  one 
reason,  and  one  only,  why  we  should 
desire  to  read  an  equally  authentic 
account  written  by  another  hand, 
and  that  is,  that  a  comrade's  pen 
would  probably  tell  ua  many  things 
concerning  Brackenbury's  share  in 
the  honours  of  the  campaign  which 
he  would  not  tell  us  himself.  That 
his  own  name  might  figure  in  the 
story  quite  as  creditably  as  many 
another  name  that  he  has  celebrated 
we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt.  And, 
in  default  of  a  better  knowledge  of 
his  personal  acts,  it  is  some  satis* 
faction  to  know  what  Sir  Grarnet 
Wolseley  thought  of  him ;  so  per- 
haps we  cannot  better  conclude  this 
notice  than  by  an  extract  concern- 
ing him  from  the  General's  despatch 
of  the  6th  February : — 

"Captain  H.  Brackenbury,  my 
Assistant  Military  Secretary,  a  high- 
ly educated  officer,  has  shown  much 
practical  ability  in  the  field,  and 
only  requires  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  great  military 
talents." 


PiinUd  hy  William  Blackwood  d:  Sons,  EdinXmrgh. 
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I  HAVE  heard  of  an  American 
backwoodsman  who,  on  finding 
some  people  camping  about  twenty 
miles  firom  his  log  cabin,  rushed 
back  in  consternation  to  his  wife 
and  exclaimed,  ''Pack  thee  up, 
Martha — ^pack  thee  up ;  it's  getting 
altogether  too  crowded  hereabouts." 
The  annoyance  which  this  worthy 
complained  of  is  very  generally  felt 
at  present;  and,  go  almost  where 
he  may,  the  lover  of  peace  and 
solitude  will  soon  have  reason  to 
complain  that  the  country  round 
him  is  becoming  "altogether  too 
crowded.''  As  for  the  enterprising 
and  exploring  traveller  who  desires 
to  make  a  reputation  for  himself  by 
his  explorations,  his  case  is  even 
worse.  Kafirislan,  Chinese  Tibet^ 
and  the  very  centre  of  Africa, 
indeed  remain  for  him ;  but,  wher- 
ever he  may  go,  he  cannot  escape 
the  painful  conviction  that  his  task 
will  ere  long  be  trodden  ground, 
and  that  the  special  correspondent, 
the  trained  reporter,  will  soon  try 
to  obliterate  his  footsteps.  It  was 
not  so  in  older  times.  The  man 
who  went  out  to  see  a  strange 
country,  if  he  were  fortunate  enough 
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to  return  to  his  friends  alive,  be- 
came an  authority  on  that  country 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  generations  afterwards 
if  he  had  only  used  his  wits  well. 
An  accurate  description  of  a  country 
usually  stood  good  for  a  century  or 
two  at  least,  and  for  that  period 
there  was  no  one  to  dispute  it ;  but 
the  Ehiva  of  1872  is  fcmdamentally 
different  from  the  Khiva  of  1874 ; 
and  could  we  stand  to-day  where 
Speke  stood  sublimely  alone  a  few 
years  ago  at  Murchison  Falls,  when 
he  was  accompUshing  the  heroic 
feat  of  passing  (for  the  first  time  in 
authentic  history)  from  Zanzibar  to 
Cairo,  through  the  ground  where 
the  Nile  unquestionably  takes  its 
rise,  we  should  probably  see  an  Eng- 
lish steamboat^  with  Colonel  Gror- 
don  on  board,  moving  over  the  waters 
of  Lake  Victoria  Nyamn.  For  the 
change  in  the  relations  of  one 
country  with  another,  which  has 
been  effected  by  steam  as  a  means  of 
propulsion,  is  of  a  most  radical  kind ; 
and  it  proceeds  so  rapidly,  that  by 
the  time  the  little  girls  at  our  knees 
are  grandmothers,  and  have  been 
fired  with  that  noble  ambition  to 
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see  the  world  which  possesses  the 
old. ladies  of  our  own  day,  it  will 
be  only  a  question  of  money  and 
choice  with  them  as  to  haying  a 
cruise  upon  the  lakes  of  Central 
A£aca,  or  going  to  reason  with  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  upon  the 
subject  of  polyandry.  Anj  one 
walking  along  the  Strand  may 
notice  advertisements  of  ^'Gaze's 
annual  tour  to  Jerusalem,  Damascus, 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  &c.  &c"  No  doubt  that  sort 
of  thing  will  receive  a  check  oc- 
casionally ;  there  has  been  a  refresh- 
ing recurrence,  within  the  last  two 
months,  of  brigandage  in  Sicily  and 
the  Italian  peninsula,  which  may 
serve  to  create  a  vacuum  for  the 
meditative  traveller :  and  if  a 
party  of  Cook's  tourists  were  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Persian  or 
Kurdish  banditti,  the  unspeakable 
consequences  would  probably  put  a 
stop  to  excursions  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden  for  some  time  to  come ;  but 
still  the  process  would  go  on  of 
bringing  together  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  of  making  the  remotest 
countries  familiar  ground. 

Such  a  process,  however,  will 
always  leave  room  for  books  of 
travel  by  the  few  who  are  specially 
qualified  either  to  understand  nature 
or  describe  mankind ;  and  there  are 
regions  of  the  world,  the  natural 
conformation  of  which  will  continue 
to  exclude  ordinary  travellers,  until 
we  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
flying  through  the  air.  Especially 
are  such  regions  to  be  found  in  the 
Him&liya — ^which,  according  to  the 
Sanscrit,  literally  means  '^  The 
Abode  of  Snow" — and  indeed  in 
the  whole  of  that  enormous  mass 
of  mountains  which  really  stretches 
across  Asia  and  Europe,  from  the 
China  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
which  Arab  geographers  have  given 
the  expressive  title  of  <<  The  Stony 
Girdle  of  the  Earth."  It  is  to  the 
loftiest  valleys  and  almost  the  high- 
est peaks  of  that  range  that,  in  this 


and  two  or  three  succeeding  articles, 
I  would  conduct  my  readers  from 
the  burning  plains  of  India,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  themes  of  interest, 
if  not  many  matters  of  absolute 
novelty.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  discoursing  in  *  Maga,'  from  and 
on  many  mountains — mountains  in 
Switzerland  and  Beloochistan,  China 
and  Japan — and  would  now  speak 

"  Of   vales  more  wild   and   mountains 
more  sublime." 

Often,  of  late  years,  when  thinking 
of  again  writing  in  The  Magazine, 
and  describing  new  scenes,  the 
lines  have  recurred  to  me  with 
painful  force  which  the  dying.  Ma- 
gician of  the  North  wrote  in  pencil 
by  Tweedside : — 

**  How  shall  the  warped  and  broken  board 
Endure  to  bear  the  painter's  dye  T 

The   harp  with  strained   and   tuneless 
chord, 
How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply  ?" 

But  the  grandest  mountains  of  the 
world,  which  have  restored  some- 
thing of  former  strength,  may  per- 
haps suggest  thoughts  of  interest, 
despite  the  past  death-in-life  of  an 
invalid  in  the  tropics.  There  is  a 
lily  {F.  eordata)  which  rarely  blos- 
soms in  India,  unless  watered  with 
ice-water,  which  restores  its  vigour 
and  makes  it  flower.  So  the  Eng- 
lishman, whose  frame  withers  and 
strength  departs  in  the  golden  sun- 
light, but  oppressive  air,  of  India, 
finds  new  vigour  and  frresh  thought 
and  feeling  among  the  snows  and 
glaciers  of  the  Himaliya.  If  the 
reader  will  come  with  me  there, 
and  rest  under  the  lofty  deodar 
tree,  I  promise  him  he  will  find 
no  enemy  but  winter  and  rough 
weather,  and  perhaps  we  may  dis- 
course not  altogether  unprofitably 
under  the  shadow  of  those  lofty 
snowy  peaks,  which  still  continue 

*' By  the  flight 
Of  sad  mortality's  earth-sullying  wing^ 
Unswept,  unstained." 

The  change  in  modem  travel  has 
brought  the  most  interesting,  and 
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«ven  the  voidest,  parts  of  India 
within  easy  reach  for  our  country- 
men. Bishop  Heber  mentions  in 
his  Journal  that  he  knew  of  only 
two  Englishmen  —  Lord  Valencia 
juid  Mr  Hyde — who  had  visited 
India  from  motives  of  science  or 
curiosity,  since  the  country  came 
into  our  possession.  Even  thirty 
years  ago  such  visits  were  unknown; 
and  the  present  Lord  Derby  was 
about  the  first  young  Englishman 
who  made  our  Indian  empire  a  part 
of  the  grand  tour.  Nowadays,  old 
ladies  of  seventy,  who  had  scarcely 
ever  left  Britain  before,  are  to  be 
met  with  on  the  spurs  of  the  Himd- 
liya;  and  we  are  conveyed  rapidly 
and  easily  over  vast  stretches  of 
burning  land,  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  presented  formidable  obstacles 
to  even  the  most  eager  traveller. 
On  the  great  routes  over  the  vast 
plains  of  Hindiisthan  there  is  no 
necessity  now  for  riding  twenty 
miles  a -day  from  bungalow  to 
bungalow,  or  rolling  tediously  in 
a  '^  palki  gharri  "  over  the  intermin- 
able Grand  Trunk  Eoad.  Even  in 
a  well-cushioned  comfortable  rail- 
way apartment  it  is  somewhat  try- 
ing to  shoot  through  the  blinding 
sunlight  and  golden  dust  of  an 
Indian  plain;  and  knowing  ones 
are  to  be  seen  in  such  circum- 
stances   expending    their    ice  and 


soda-water  upon  the  towels  which 
they  have  wrapped  round  their 
heads.  But  we  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  such  measures 
only  in  the  trying  transition  periods 
between  the  hot  and  cold  seasons ; 
because,  when  the  heat  is  at  its 
greatest,  artificially-cooled  carriages 
are  provided  for  first-class  passen- 
gers. Three  days  from  Bombay 
and  twenty  pounds  conveyance  ex- 
penses will  land  the  traveller  at 
Masiiri  (Mussooree),*  on  the  outer 
range  of  the  Him^ya ;  and  yet,  if 
he  chooses  to  halt  at  various  places 
by  the  way,  a  single  step  almost 
will  take  him  into  some  of  the 
wildest  jungle  and  mountain  scen- 
ery of  India,  among  the  most  primi- 
tive tribes,  and  to  the  haunts  of 
wild  animals  of  the  most  unamiable 
kind.  Had  the  bishop-poet  lived 
now  he  might  have  sung,  with 
much  more  truth  than  he  did  fifty 
years  ago, 

**  Thy  towers,  they  say,  gleam  fair,  Bom- 
bay, 
Across  the  dark-blue  sea;'* 

for  the  schemes  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
energetically  carried  out  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  have 
given  that  city  the  most  imposing 
public  buildings  to  be  found  in  the 
East — if  we  except  some  of  the 
Mohammedan    mosques,   with  the 


*  The  spelling  of  Indian  names  is  at  present  in  a  transition  state,  though  so  much 
has  been  done  to  reduce  it  to  one  common  standard  that  it  is  expedient  to  follow  that 
standard  nov,  which  is  the  official  system  of  spelling  adopted  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  usually  followed  by  Dr  Keith  Johnston  in  his  valuable  maps.  That  svs- 
tem  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  for  accents  are  only  used  when  specially 
necessary  ;  and  in  the  lists  drawn  up  by  Dr  W.  W.  Hunter  they  are  used  veiy  spar- 
ingly, and  are  omitted  in  some  cases  where  they  mi^ht  have  been  added  with  advantage. 
I  nave  followed  these  official  lists  in  almost  every  instance,  except  in  using  the  word 
"  Him&liya ;"  and  the  simple  rules  to  bo  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  render  their  system 
of  spelling  intelligible  are  that, — 

1.  The  long  d  sounds  broadly,  as  in  almond. 

2.  The  short  a  without  an  accent,  has  usually  somewhat  of  a  it  sound,  as  the  a  in 
rural. 

3.  The  <  witli  an  accent,  is  like  ee,  or  the  i  in  ravine. 

4.  The  6  with  an  accent  is  like  oo,  or  the  u  in  bull. 

5.  The  e  has  a  broad  sound,  as  the  a  in  dare. 

6.  The  o  sounds  openly  as  in  note.  ^^ 

7.  The  ai  sotmds  as  in  aisle,  or  the  i  in  high. 

8.  The  au  sounds  like  ou  in  cloud. 
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palaces  and  tombs  (for  these,  too,  vated  table-land  of  Centnil  Asia, 
are  public  buildings)  of  the  Mogul  Carrying  out  this  parallel,  the Narba- 
emperois — and  in  other  ways,  also,  da  (Nerbudda)  will  be  found  to  occu- 
have  made  it  worthy  of  its  natural  pyverymuchthe  same  position  as  the- 
situation,  and  a  splendid  gate  of  Indus,  the  Sutlej  as  the  Tdpti,  and 
entrance  to  our  Indian  empire.  But  the  Godaveri  as  the  Brahmapiitra. 
half  Europeanised  as  the  capital  of  All  have  their  rise  high  up  on  their 
Western  India  is,  within  ten  miles  respective  table-lands;  somebranch- 
of  it,  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  at  es  of  the  Godaveri  rise  close  to  the 
the  little-visited  Buddhist  caves  of  sources  of  the  Karbada,  just  as 
Kanhari,  the  traveller  will  find  not  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmapiitra 
only  a  long  series  of  ancient  richly-  have  their  origin  somewhere  about 
sculptured  cave-temples  and  monas-  Lake  Manasarowar ;  and  yet  the 
tic  retreats,  but  also  the  most  savage  former  rivers  fall  into  the  sea 
specimens  of  animal  and  vegetable  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Indian 
life,  in  a  thick  jungle  which  often  peninsula  just  as  the  two  latter 
seems  alive  with  monkeys,  and  do.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  T&pti 
where,  if  he  only  remains  over  has  its  origin  near  that  of  the  Kar- 
night,  he  would  have  a  very  good  bada,  as  the  Sutlej  rises  close 
chance  of  attracting  the  attention  to  the  Indus ;  and  if  we  can  trust 
of  the  most  ferocious  denizen  of  the  Sind  tradition,  which  repre- 
the  Indian  forest.  Though  the  sents  the  upper  part  of  the  Arabian 
locomotive  bears  him  swiftly  and  Sea  as  having  once  been  dry  land, 
smoothly  up  the  inclines  of  the  there  may  have  been  a  time  within 
Thull  Ghaut,  instead  of  his  having  the  human  era  when  the  Tdpti 
to  cross  the  S&hy&dri  range  by  a  flowed  into  the  Karbada,  as  the 
bridle-path,  or  be  dragged  painfully  Sutlej  does  into  the  Indus  some 
by  tortured  bullocks  at  the  rate  of  way  above  the  sea.  There  is  no 
half  a  mile  an  hour,  as  was  the  case  mountain  group  in  the  Highlands 
only  a  few  years  ago;  yet  he  has  of  Central  India  where  the  three 
only  to  stop  at  the  picturesquely-  southern  rivers  rise  quite  so  close 
situated  bungalow  at  Egutpoora,  together  as  do  the  three  northern 
and  wander  a  little  way  tdong  the  rivers  from  the  lofty  and  inacces- 
edge  of  the  great  bounding  wall  of  sible  Tibetan  Kailas,  but  still  there 
the  Deccan,  in  order  to  look  down  is  a  great  similarity  in  their  relative 
immense  precipices  of  columnar  ba-  positions ;  and  it  is  only  when  we 
salt,  and  see  huge  rock-snakes  sun-  think  of  the  Sdhyddri'and  Himdliya 
ning  themselves  upon  the  bastions  as  boundary  walls  that  we  can  un- 
of  old  Mardtha  forts,  and  be  derstand  their  relations  to  the  table- 
startled  by  the  booming  cry  of  the  land  behind  them,  and  their  terrific 
Entellus  monkey,  or  by  coming  on  fEdl  to  the  low-lying  land  in  front 
the  footprints  of  a  leopard  or  a  tiger.  But  there  is  no  snew  on  the 
And  it  may  not  be  amiss,  when  Sdhyddri  mountains,  so  we  must 
writing  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  to  huny  on  past  Ndsik,  where  there 
point  out  the  remarkable  parallel-  is  a  holy  city  scarcely  less  sacred 
ism,  which  has  not  before  been  than  Benares  in  the  estimation  of 
noted,  between  these  mountains  the  Hindus ;  so  holy  is  it  that  the 
and  the  Himdliya,  for  it  may  serve  mere  mention  of  the  river  on  which 
to  make  the  contour  of  both  ranges  it  stands  is  supposed  to  procure  the 
easily  intelligible.  Both  are  im-  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  the  banks 
mense  bounding  waUs ;  the  one  to  of  this  river  are  covered  by  as  pic- 
the  elevated  plains  of  the  Deccan,  turesque  ghauts  and  temples  as  those 
and  tho  other,  to  the  still  more  ele-  of  the  Gangetic  city.    No  traveller 
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Bhould  omit  stopping  at  Ndndgaum, 
in  Older  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  im- 
mense series  of  carved  hills,  of 
rock-temples  and  sculptured  caves, 
which  make  EUora  by  far  the  most 
wonderful  and  instructive  place  in 
India.  If  we  have  to  diverge  from 
the  railway  line  again  into  the  up- 
per Tapti  valley,  we  shall  find  that 
the  hasins  of  rich  and  once  culti- 
vated soil  are  covered  by  dense 
jungle  of  grass  and  bamboo,  full 
of  tiger,  bear,  bison,  sambar  and 
spotted  deer,  and  inhabited,  here 
and  there,  by  Kurkies  and  other 
aboriginal  tribes,  but  having  a 
deadly  climate  during  great  part 
of  the  year.  Approaching  Khan- 
-dwa,  on  the  railway,  we  see  the 
ancient  and  famous  fort  of  Asir- 
ghar  in  the  distance  rising  850  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  2300  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  Khandwa  itself, 
which  has  been  built  with  the 
stones  from  an  old  Jain  town,  is 
important  now  as  a  place  where  the 
whole  traffic  of  Central  India  to 
Bombay  meets,  and  as  one  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  of  rail  which  takes 
into  the  great  native  state  of  India, 
and  the  capital  of  the  famous  Hol- 
kar.  Here  we  enter  into  the  Nar- 
bada  valley,  and  are  soon  between 
two  notable  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  Satpiira  and  the  Yindhya. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Central  Provinces 
were  described  as  "for  the  most 
part  a  terra  incognita;^*  and,  though 
now  well  known,  the  Highlands  of 
Cential  India  present  abundance  of 
the  densest  jungle,  full  of  the  wild- 
est animals  and  the  most  primitive 
of  men.  In  the  early  dawn,  as  the 
^railway  train  rushes  along  through 
■the  cool  but  mild  air,  are  seen  to 
the  right  an  irregular  line  of  pic- 
turesque mountains  covered  with 
thick  jungle  to  their  summits ;  and 
the  l^glishmah  unaccustomed  to 
India,  who  leaves  the  railway  and 
goes  into  them,  will  find  himself  as 
much  out  of  his  reckoning  as  if  he 
Ihrew  himseK  overboard  a  Eed  Sea 


steamer  and  made  for  the  Arabian 
coast.  The  I^arbada,  which  is 
the  boundary  between  the  Deccan 
and  Hindiisthan  proper,  rises  at 
Amartank,  at  the  height  of  5000 
feet,  in  the  dominions  of  the  painted 
Eajah  of  Bewa,  who  was  certainly 
the  most  picturesque  figure  in  the 
great  Bombay  durbar  two  years 
ago ;  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bombay 
at  the  cotton  town  of  Bharuch  or 
Broach,  and  to  the  English  mer- 
chant is  almost  the  most  important 
of  the  Indian  rivers.  It  is  sup- 
posed that,  in  prehistoric  times,  its 
valley  must  have  been  a  series  of 
great  lakes,  which  are  now  filled  by 
alluvial  deposits  of  a  recent  epoch  \ 
and  the  discovery  of  flint  imple- 
ments in  its  alluvium,  by  the  late 
Lieutenant  Downing  Sweeney,  has 
indicated  it  as  an  important  field 
for  the  researches  of  the  archaeolo- 
gist. Though  its  upper  course  is 
tumultuous  enough,  in  deep  clefts 
through  marble  rock,  and  falling  in 
cascades  over  high  ledges,  it  soon 
reaches  a  rich  broad  valley,  con- 
taining iron  and  coal,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  granaries  and  is 
the  greatest  cotton-field  of  India. 
Through  that  valley  it  runs,  a 
broad  yellow  strip  of  sand  and 
shingle ;  and  it  has  altogether  a 
course  of  about  800  miles,  chiefly 
on  a  basalt  bed,  through  a  series 
of  rocky  clefLs  and  valley  basins. 

K  the  traveller  has  come  straight 
from  Bombay,  he  will  feel  inclined  to 
halt  at  Jabalpiir  ( Jubbulpore)  after 
his  ride  of  twenty-six  hours ;  but  if 
his  stay  there  be  only  for  a  day,  he 
will  do  well,  after  seeing  the  novelty 
of  a  Thug  school  of  industry,  to  hire 
a  horse-carriage,  and  drive  on  about 
ten  miles  to  the  famous  and  wonder- 
ful Marble  Eocks,  where  he  will  find 
a  beautifully-situated  bungalow  for 
travellers,  and  an  old  but  by  no 
means  worn-out  Khansamah,  who 
wiU  cook  for  him  a  less  pretentious 
but  probably  as  good  a  dinner  as  he 
would  find  in  the  hotels  of  Jabal- 
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piir.  The  place  I  speak  of  presents 
one  of  those  enchanting  scenes  which 
remain  for  eyer  vivid  in  the  memory. 
The  Narbada  there  becomes  pent 
np  among  rocks,  and  falls  over  a 
ledge  about  thirty  feet  high,  and 
then  flows  for  about  two  miles 
through  a  deep  chasm  below  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  countiji 
cut  through  basalt  and  marble,  but 
chiefly  through  the  latter.  The 
stream  above  its  fall  has  a  breadth 
of  100  yards,  but  in  the  chasm  of 
only  about  20  yards;  and  the  glit- 
tering clifls  of  white  marble  which 
rise  above  it  are  from  80  to  120  feet 
high,  and  are  composed  of  a  dolomite 
and  magnesian  limestone.  Such, 
briefly  stated,  are  the  constituents 
of  the  scene,  but  they  are  insufficient 
to  explain  its  weird  chaim.  I  went 
up  between  the  Marble  Eocks  in  the 
early  morning  in  a  boat,  by  moon- 
light, and  floated  down  in  sunlight ; 
and  as  we  moved  slowly  up  that 
romantic  chasm,  the  drip  of  water 
from  the  paddles,  and  the  wash  of 
the  stream,  only  showed  how  deep 
the  silence  was.  A  tiger  had  been 
doing  some  devastation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  one  of  the  boatmen 
whispered  that  we  might  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  it  come  down 
to  drink  at  the  entrance  of  the 
deft,  or  moving  along  the  rocks 
above,  which  of  course  made  the 
position  more  interesting.  The 
marble  walls  on  one  side,  which 
sparkled  like  silver  in  the  moon- 
light, reflected  so  white  a  radiance 
as  almost  to  illumine  the  shadow  of 
the  opposite  clifls ;  but  the  stream 
itself  lay  in  deeper  shadow,  with 
here  and  there  shafts  of  dazzling 
light  falling  upon  it ;  and  above,  the 
moonbeams  had  woven  in  the  air  a 
silvery  veil,  through  which  even  the 
largest  stars  shone  only  dimly.  It 
did  not  look  at  all  like  a  scene  on 
earth,  but  rather  as  if  we  were  en- 
tering the  portals  of  another  world. 
Coming  down  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
light the  chasm  appeared  less  weird 


but  hardly  less  extraordinary.. 
Large  fish  began  to  leap  at  the 
dragon -flies  which  skimmed  over 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  monkeys- 
ran  along  the  banks  above,  and 
chattered  angrily  at  us ;  many  pea- 
cocks also  appeared  above,  uttering 
their  harsh  cries;  and  the  large  bees'* 
nests  which  hung  every  here  and 
there  from  the  Marble  Bocks,  began 
to  show  unpleasant  symptoms  of 
life.  Let  every  visitor  to  this  place 
beware  how  he  disturbs  these  fero* 
dous  and  reckless  insects.  They 
are  very  large ;  their  sting  is  very 
poisonous,  and  they  display  a  fury 
and  determination  in  resenting  any 
interference,  which  makes  them 
most  formidable  enemies.  Two 
Englishmen,  I  was  told,  were  once- 
floating  through  the  chasm,  when  a 
ball,  which  one  of  them  had  fired  at 
a  peacock,  slanted  off  from  the  rock 
and  unfortunately  happened  to  hit 
one  of  these  nests.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  bees  immediately 
swarmed  about  the  boat,  and  stung 
one  of  its  occupants,  who  was  un- 
able to  swim,  so  severdy  that  he 
died  from  the  effects.  His  com- 
panion leaped  into  the  stream  and 
floated  down  with  it ;  but  even  then 
a  doud  of  bees  followed  him  for  a 
long  way,  watching  his  movements, 
and  immediately  attacked  his  face* 
and  every  portion  of  his  body  which 
appeared  for  an  instant  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Allahabad,  the  capital  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  India 
from  its  position  at  the  junction  of 
two  mighty  rivers,  andas  the  centreof 
the  railway  communication  between 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  the  Panjab. 
It  possesses  a  newspaper,  the  '  Pio- 
neer,' which  obtained  great  popu- 
larity all  over  India,  from  the 
humour  of  its  late  editor,  the  Eev.. 
Julian  Eobinson ;  and  while  its  past 
is  interesting  from  its  connectionj 
with  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
stemming  of  the  tide  of  mutiny,  the- 
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archaeologist  will  find  in  it  remains 
which  are  of  great  importance  for 
the  elacidation  of  Indian  antiquity. 
English  travellers  will  also  find  there 
the  residence  of  the  cotton  commis- 
sioner,  Mr  Sivett  -  Camac,  who  is 
80  well  known  by  his  great  efforts 
to  enable  India  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  Great  Britain  for  its 
products^  by  his  activity  in  collect- 
ing information  of  all  kinds,  and 
his  extreme  readiness  in  imparting 
it  to  those  who  are  happy  enough 
to  come  in  contact  with  hun. 

But  we  must  proceed  towards  the 
Himaliya ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  at 
once,  I  shall  say  nothing  here  of 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,*  Delhi  and 
Agra.  They  have  been  admirably 
described  by  several  modem  writers, 
bat  no  description  can  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  mournful  interest 
excited  by  a  visit  to  the  two  former, 
or  of  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  and  the  Pearl  Mosque 
of  Agra.  I  shall  only  remark  that 
those  who  visit  the  scenes  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  may  do  well  to  in- 
quire for  themselves  into  the  true 
history  of  that  dreadful  outbreak, 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  palliating  veil  which 
such  amiable  writers  as  the  late  Dr 
Norman  Macleod  have  drawn  over 
it.  That  history  has  never  beoi 
written ;  and  I  was  assured  by  one 
of  the  special  commissioners  who 
went  up  with  the  first  relieving 
force  from  Allahabad,  that  the 
Government  interfered  to  prevent 
his  publishing  an  account  of  it 
drawn  from  ti^e  sworn  depositions 
which  had  been  made  before  him. 
It  is  right  that  the  Angel  of  Mercy 
should  bend  over  the  well  at  Cawn- 
pore, and  flowers  spring  from  the 
shattered  walls  of  the  Eesidency  at 
Lucknow;  but  the  lessons  of  the 
Mutiny  are  likely  to  be  in  great  part 
lost,  if  its  unprovoked  atrocities  are 


to  be  concealed  in  the  darkness  to 
which  every  humane  heart  must 
desire  to  relegate  them. 

Here,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
we  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  base  of 
the  £Um4liya,  though  even  firom 
near  points  of  view  they  are  not 
-idsible  through  the  golden -dust 
haze  of  an  Indian  March.  This 
valley  runs  parallel  with  the  Stony 
Girdle  for  1200  miles,  itself  vary- 
ing from  80  miles  in  breadth  at 
Monghir,  to  200  at  Agra ;  and  is  so 
flat  as  to  suggest  rather  an  im- 
mensely long  strip  of  plain  than 
anything  like  a  vaUey.  Those  who 
do  not  think  of  venturing  into  the 
high  and  interior  Him&liya,  but  yet 
wish  to  have  something  like  a  near 
view  of  the  highest  and  grandest 
mountains  in  the  world,  will  of 
course  direct  their  steps  to  one  or 
more  of  the  hillHstations  on  its 
southern  or  south-western  front,  and 
each  of  the  more  important  of  these 
is  a  place  of  departure  for  the  wilder 
and  more  inaccessible  country  be- 
hind. A  brief  glance  at  these  latter 
will  serve  to  expose  the  points  from 
which  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  Himiliya  are  accessible. 

To  begin  from  the  east,  D&rjiling 
(D&rjeeluig)  is  the  great  sanitarium 
for  Bengal,  and  is  usually  the  resi- 
dence, for  some  portion  of  the  year, 
of  the  lieutenant-Governor  of  that 
province,  and  of  his  chief  officers.  A 
railway  is  in  course  of  construction, 
or  is  to  be  constructed,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  access  to  it.  As  it 
is,  we  have  to  go  eleven  hours  by 
rail  from  Calcutta,  four  hours  in  a 
river  steamboat,  124  miles  in  a  dak 
gharri,  bullock  shigram,  or  mail- 
cart,  then  fourteen  miles  on  horse- 
back or  in  a  palanquin  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  by  similar  means 
of  carriage  up  to  the  top  of  them, 
in  order  to  reach  D4ijiling.  In 
the  rains  this  is  a  horrible  journey 


*  These  are  two  namesy  the  spelling  of  which  shotdd  have  been  left  unaltered,  even 
according  to  the  Goyernment's  own  views. 
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to  make;  and,  except  in  the  veiy  hot 
season,  the  miasma  of  the  Terai  or 
jungle  forest  hetween  Siligari  and 
Pankaharri  is  so  deadly  that  the 
traveller  is  always  advised  to  pass 
it  by  daylight — a  proposal  which  in 
all  probability  he  will  be  glad  to 
accede  to,  unless  familiarity  with 
tigers  and  wild  elephants  has  bred 
in  him  a  due  contempt  for  such 
road-fellows.  This  makes  Ddrjiling 
not  a  very  easy  place  to  get  at,  and 
it  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
being  exceedingly  wet  and  cold  dur- 
ing the  south-west  monsoon — that 
is  to  say,  from  any  time  in  the  end  of 
June  till  the  beginning  of  October ; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, it  recommends  itself  to  the 
•tourist  who  does  not  care  to  attempt 
tent-life  in  the  mountains,  on  ac- 
count of  its  magnificent  view  of  the 
Himdliya,  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
very  highest  peaks  of  that  mighty 
range.  Gaurisankar,  or  Mount 
Everest,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  29,002  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  in  JN'epal, 
and  is  not  visible  fiK)m  the  hill- 
station  we  speak  of;  but  it  can  be 
seen,  when  weather  allows,  from  an 
elevation  only  a  day  or  two's  jour- 
ney from  D4giling.  Kanchinjanga 
in  Sikkim,  however,  which  is  the 
second  highest  peak  in  the  world, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  28,150 
feet,  is  visible  from  Diijiling;  and 
no  general  view  of  the  Himdliya 
is  finer,  more  characteristic,  or 
more  impressive,  than  that  which 
we  may  have  from  the  Cut- 
cheny  hill  at  Ddrjiling,  look- 
ing over  dark  range  after  range 
of  hills  up  to  the  eternal  snows  of 
Kanchinjanga,  and  the  long  line  of 
its  attendant  monarchs  of  moun- 
tains. Unfortunately  Gaurisankar, 
the  loftiest  mountain  of  all,  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  nearly  all  travellers, 
owing  to  our  weakness  in  allowing 
Nepal  to  exclude  Englishmen  from 
its  territory ;  but  if  any  one  is  very 


anxious  to  try  Chinese  Tibet,  he 
will  find  one  of  the  doors  into  it  by 
going  up  from  D&rjiling  through 
the  protected  state  of  Sikkim ;  but 
whether  the  door  will  open  at  hia 
request  is  quite  another  matter,  and 
if  he  kicks  at  it  he  is  likely  to  find 
himself  suddenly  going  down  the 
mountains  considerably  faster  than 
he  went  up  them.  Verbum  sat 
sajpientihus;  but  if  one  could  only 
get  through  this  door,  it  is  a  very 
short  way  from  it  to  Lassa,  the 
capital  of  Tibet,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  which,  pos- 
sibly, is  the  reason  why  it  is  kept 
so  strictly  guarded. 

Gaurisankar,  and  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Him&liya,  are  on  the 
border  between  Nepel  and  Tibet, 
and  form  a  group  somewhat  obtrud- 
ing from  the  line  of  the  main  range. 
It  is  provoking  that  the  weak  foreign 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government — 
a  policy,  however,  which  has  been 
very  much  forced  upon  it  from 
home — should  allow  the  Nepalese 
to  exclude  English  travellers  from 
their  territory,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  treat  the  former  as  friendly 
alliesy  and  heap  honours  upon  Jung 
Bahadur.  To  take  such  a  line  is 
always  regarded  in  the  East  as  a 
proof  of  weakness,  which  indeed  it 
is ;  and  the  best  commentaiy  upon 
its  effects  is  the  belief,  everywhere 
prevalent  in  India^  that  the  Nana 
Sahib  is,  or  for  long  has  been,  the 
protected  guest  of  the  Court  of 
EatmandiL  This  policy  places 
about  500  miles  of  the  HimAliya 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  English 
traveller,  though  these  500  miles 
contain  the  culminating  point  of  the 
whole  range,  the  most  splendid 
jewel  in  the  Stony  Ginile  of 
the  Earth.  There  is  another 
stretch  of  500  miles  to  the  east 
of  Nepal,  occupied  by  Bhotan, 
in  which  also  no  European  can 
travel,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  the  Grovem- 
ment;  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  little 
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narrowed  strip  of  Sikkim  that  one 
can  get  up  at  all  to  the  main  range 
of  the  eastern  Himdliya ;  and  thus 
we  are  practicaUy  shut  out  from  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  Him41iya — 
&om  a  thousand  miles  of  the  noblest 
mountains  in  the  world,  overlooking 
the  Ganjetic  valley  and  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  British  India. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  travel- 
ler who  wishes  to  enter  among  these 
giant  mountains,  and  is  not  content 
with  a  view  of  them  such  as  we 
have  of  the  Oberland  Alps  from 
the  summit  of  the  Eighi,  must  of 
necessity  betake  himself  to  the 
-western  Him41iya.  It  is  true  he 
znay  go  up  the  Sikkim  valley  from 
DaijOing  to  the  foot  of  Eanchin- 
janga,  but  he  is  then  confined  to  the 
narrow  gorges  of  the  Testa  and  the 
Banjit  Moreover,  it  is  only  in  sum- 
mer that  one  can  travel  among  the 
higher  ranges,  and  in  summer  Sik- 
kim is  exposed  to  almost  the  full 
force  of  the  Indian  monsoon,  which 
rages  up  to  the  snows  of  Kanchin- 
janga  with  a  saturated  atmosphere 
and  the  densest  fogs.  Pedestrian- 
ism  and  tent-tmvelHng'in  such  cir- 
cumstances are  almost  out  of  the 
question;  and  as  it  is  only  when 
the  travdler  can  get  a  snowy  range 
between  himself  and  the  TnHiAn 
monsoon  that  he  can  travel  with  any 
comfort,  or  even  with  safety,  among 
the  Himdliya  in  summer,  he  must 
perforce  betake  himself  to  their 
western  section,  if  he  desires  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  interior 
and  higher  portions  of  that  mighty 
range. 

Passing,  then,  over  the  500  mUes 
of  Nepal,  and  castingonelonging  look 
in  the  direction  of  Graurisankar,  we 
come  toNainiTal  or  Nyni  Tal,  which 
is  the  sanitarium  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  as  Ddijiling  is  of  Ben- 
gal, and  is  vidted  every  year  by  their 
lieutenant-Govemor,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Allahabad  society.  It  is 
A  charming  spot,  with  a  beautiful 
little  lake  surrounded  by  wooded 


mountains;  but  it  is  not  in  prox- 
imity to  any  high  peaks,  nor  does  it 
command  views  of  the  snowy  ranges. 
It  does  not  afford  easy  access  to  any 
of  the  points  of  special  interest  in  the 
higher  mountains,  and  we  do  not 
recommend  the  Himdliyan  tourist 
to  pay  it  a  visit,  for  the  time  which 
it  would  occupy  might  be  much 
better  bestowed  in  other  directions ; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  having 
two  outposts  of  civilisation  between 
it  and  the  snowy  mountains,  — ^name- 
ly, Almora,  from  which  a  long  route 
by  the  base  of  Kanda  Kut  (22,536 
feet  high),  will  take  up  to  another 
doorinto  Chinese  Tartary — and  Edni- 
khet,  to  which  the  late  Lord  Mayo 
had  some  thought  of  removing  the 
summer  seat  of  the  supreme  Gov- 
ernment from  Simla,  because  it  has 
abundance  of  wood  and  water,  and 
is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in  the 
Himiliya  where  there  is  a  little 
level  ground. 

The  next  sanitarium  is  Masiiri, 
or  Mussooree,  which  can  be  reached, 
through  the  Sewalik  range  and  the 
beautiful  vaUey  of  the  Dehra  Doon, 
in  a  long  day  from  Saharunpore 
on  the  railway.  It  is  not  visited 
by  any  Government  in  particular; 
there  is  nobody  to  look  after  people's 
morals  in  that  aerial  retreat;  and 
the  result  is,  that  though  Masiiri 
has  much  quiet  fsunily  Ufe,  and  is 
not  much  given  to  balls  or  large 
gay  parties,  it  yet  has  the  char- 
acter of  being  the  fastest  of  all 
the  hill-stations,  and  the  one  where 
grass  widows  combine  to  allow 
themselves  the  greatest  liberty. 
This  is  scandal,  however — not  exact 
science ;  and  as  I  have  something 
special  to  say  about  both  Masiiri 
and  Simla,  I  shdl  only  remark  here 
that  they  present  by  far  the  best 
points  of  departure  for  a  tour  in  the 
interior  Himiliya ;  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cross  the  outer  snowy  range  from 
the  former  station  during  July, 
August,  and  September,  when  the 
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monsoon  is  piling  snow  npon  it, 
and  beneath  the  snow-line  the  riyeiB 
aie  flooded. 

The  younger  hill-stations  of  Dha- 
lamsala  and  Dalhousie  are  a  long 
way  to  the  north-west  of  Simla,  and 
are  so  fJEir  from  the  line  of  railway 
to  Lahore  and  from  any  caniage- 
roadsy  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
sought,  in  the  first  instance,  by  any 
tourist,  howeyer  enteiprising.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  tiiej  are 
convenient  depots  of  the  products  of 
civilisation;  that  Dalhousie  is  a  good 
starting-point  for  Kashmir,  and  that 
Dharamsala,  where  the  houses  stand 
at  elevations  of  from  about  4000  to 
7000  feet  high,  rises  out  of  the  Kan- 
gra  valley,  which  Lord  Canning  held 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  district  in 
India,  with  theexceptionof  Kashmir, 
and  which  combines  the  advantages 
of  tropical  with  Alpine  climate  and 
vegetation.  Very  far  beyond  these, 
at  a  height  of  about  7000  feet,  we 
have  Mfuci  (Muree)  which  is  the  hill- 
station  for  the  Paigab  and  its  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  the  great  point 
of  departure  for  Kashmir.  It  is 
only  40  miles  distant  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  Eoad  at  Bawal  Pindi,  and 
can  be  reached  in  hill-carts,  so  that 
it  is  really  more  accessible  to  the 
English  tourist  than  some  of  the 
hill-stationa  which  geographically 
may  appear  much  nearer ;  but  it  is 
not  in  immediate  proximity  to  any 
very  high  ranges,  though  sometimes 
a  glimpse  can  be  got  from  its  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wonderful  peak  of 
Nangha  Purbat,  which  is  26,629 
feet  high.  Close  to  the  Indus, 
where  the  Himdliya  have  changed 
into  the  Hindii  Kiish,  there  is 
Abbotabad,  which,  though  a  militaiy 
station  and  little  over  4000  feet,  is 
one  of  the  points  which  command 
Kashmir;  and  it  has  beside  it  the 
•anitarium  of  Tandali,  or  Tundiani, 
which  preeents  more  extensive  views 
ftom  the  height  of  9000  feet  And 
here  our  lino  of  sanitariums  comes 
to  an  end ;  for  though  the  plain  of 


our  trans-Indus  possession  is  bound- 
ed by  the  most  tempting  mountains, 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Hindii 
Kiish,  yet  if  the  tourist  makes  even 
the  slightest  attempt  to  scale  these, 
he  wiU  find  that,  between  the 
Akoond  of  Swat,  the  Amir  of  Kau- 
bul,  and  the  officers  of  the  British 
Government,  he  will  have  an  un- 
conmionly  bad  time  of  it,  and  may 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  is 
only  broui^t  back  neck  and  crop  to 
Pesh&wur  (Peshawur)  and  put  under 
surveillance  or  ordered  out  of  the 
district 

Simla,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  the 
best  starting-point  for  the  inner 
Himdliya,  besides  being  an  interest- 
ing place  in  itself,  as  usually  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Viceroy 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  supreme 
Government  of  India,  though  this 
year  they  have  been  detained  in 
Calcutta  by  the  Bengal  fieimine.  But 
Masiiri  is  more  easy  of  access ;  that 
place,  or  rather  the  closely  ac^acent 
militaiy  station  of  Landaur  (Lan- 
dour),  commands  a  finer  view  of 
snowy  peaks;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  descend  from  Masiiri  to  the  burn- 
ing plains  in  order  to  reach  Simla, 
as  a  good  bridle -road,  passing 
through  the  new  military  station  of 
Chakraota,  connects  the  two  places, 
and  can  be  traversed  in  fourteen 
easy  marches,  which  afford  very 
good  preliminary  experience  for  a 
tour  in  the  Him&liya.  In  April  of 
last  year  Masiiri  was  the  first  ele- 
vation I  made  for,  and  eagerly  did 
I  seek  its  cool  breezes  after  the  in- 
tense heat  of  Agra  and  Delhi. 
Anglo-Indians  are  very  hospitable 
tov^u^s  English  travellers;  and 
as  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
Sir  William  Muir,  the  then  lieu- 
tenant -  Governor  of  the  fTorth- 
West  Provinces,  had  furnished  me 
with  some  valuable  letters  of  intro- 
duction, I  could  not  but  accede  to 
his  wish  that  I  should  go  to  Biirki 

giloorkee)  and  see  the  Engineering 
ollege  IJiere,  the  workshops,  and 
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the  works  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  At 
Saharunpore,  the  railway  station  for 
Eiirkiy  there  is  a  botanical  garden, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  fossils, 
nnder  the  charge,  and  created  by 
the  labonrs,  of  Di  Jamieson,  of  the 
Forest  Department,  a  relative  and 
pnpil  of  the  well-known  mineralo- 
gist, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
science  of  geology,  who  for  iifty 
years  occupied  the  post  of  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Of  Eiirki 
itself,  and  its  invaluable  canal, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  prevent 
flEuauiie  in  the  North -West  Pro- 
vinces, I  hope  to  speak  elsewhere. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  there  to  be 
the  guestof  Major  Lang,  the  very  able 
Principal  of  the  Engineering  Col- 
lege, who  had  formerly  been  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  "  the  great 
Hindiisthan  and  Tibet  Bead,"  which 
mns  from  Simla  towards  Chinese 
Tartary;  and  any  doubts  as  to 
where  I  was  bound  for  were  soon 
entirely  dissipated  by  the  Principal's 
descriptions  of  Chini  and  Pangay, 
the  Indian  Kailas,  and  the  Parang 
JjBL  He  warned  me,  indeed,  not  to 
attempt  Chinese  Tibet,  lest  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  Adolph  Schla- 
gintweit  might  befall  me,  and  a 
paragraph  should  appear  in  the 
Indian  papers  announcing  that  a 
native  traveller  from  Gartok  had 
observed  a  head  adorning  the  pole 
of  a  Tartai^s  tent,  which  head,  there 
was  only  too  much  reason  to  fearfrom 
his  description  of  it^  must  have  been 
that  of  the  enterprising  traveller 
who  lately  penetrated  into  Chinese 
Tibet  by  way  of  Shipki.  But  then 
it  was  not  necessary  to  cross  the 
border  in  order  to  see  Chini  and 
the  Kailas;  and  even  his  children 
kindled  with  enthusiastic  delight 
as  they  cried  out  "  Pangay  I  Pan- 

As  the  greatest  mda  or  religious 
fair  of  the  Hindus  was  being  held  at 
this  time  at  Hardwar  (Hurdwar), 
where  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to  issue 


from  the  Himdliya,  I  went  over  there 
to  see  that  extraordinary  scene,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  the 
auspicious  day  for  bathing.  That 
also  I  must  leave  undescribed  at 
present,  and  proceed  in  a  dooly  from 
Hardwar  along  a  jungle-path  tlurough 
the  Terai  to  the  Dehra  Doon  and 
Masiiri.  This  was  my  first  experi- 
ence of  the  Himdliya.  In  vain  had 
I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  their  snowy  summits  through  the 
golden  haze  which  filled  the  hot 
air.  Though  visible  from  Eiirki 
and  many  other  places  in  the  plains 
at  certain  seasons,  they  are  not  so  in 
April;  but  here,  at  least,  was  the 
outermost  circle  of  them — the  Terai, 
or,  literally,  the  "wet  land,"  the 
"belt  of  death,"  the  thick  jungle 
swarming  with  wild  beasts,  which 
runs  along  their  southern  base.  It 
is  not  quite  so  thick  or  so  deadly 
here  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  as  it  is  farther  to  the  east, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  former 
river,  and  all  the  way  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Brahmapiitra,  consti- 
tuting, I  suppose,  the  longest  as  well 
as  the  deadliest  strip  of  jungle- 
forest  in  the  world.  The  greater 
cold  inwinter  in  this  north-western 
portion,  and  its  greater  distance 
from  the  main  range,  prevent  its 
trees  attaining  quite  such  propor- 
tions as  they  do  farther  east;  but 
still  it  has  sufficient  heat  and 
moisture,  and  sufficiently  little  cir- 
culation of  air,  to  make  it  even  here 
a  suffocating  hothouse,  into  which 
the  wind  does  not  penetrate  to  dis- 
sipate the  moisture  transpired  by 
the  vegetation ;  and  where,  besides 
the  most  gigantic  Indian  trees  and 
plants — as  the  sissoo,  the  saul  tree, 
with  its  shining  leaves  and  thick 
clusters  of  flowers,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  interlacing  of  enor- 
mous creepers — we  have,  strange  to 
say,  a  number  of  trees  and  other 
plants  properly  belonging  to  far- 
distant  and  intensely  tropical  parts 
of  the  earth,  such  as  the   Cassia 
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elaia  of  Bunnah,  the  Marlea  he- 
^onicefoUa  of  Java,  the  Duringia 
■eelosiocides  of  Papua,  and  the 
Nerium  odorum  of  Africa.  This 
natural  conservatory  is  a  special 
haunt  for  wild  animals,  and  for 
enormous  snakes  such  as  the  python. 
The  rhinoceros  exists  in  the  Terai, 
though  not  beyond  the  Ganges ;  but 
in  the  part  we  now  are — ^that  be- 
tween the  Granges  and  the  Jumna — 
there  are  wild  elephants,  and  abun- 
dance of  tiger,  leopard,  panther, 
bear,  antelope,  and  deer  of  various 
kinds.  My  Bombay  servant  had 
heard  so  many  stories  at  Hardwar 
about  the  inhabitants  of  this  jungle, 
that  he  entered  into  it  with  fear 
and  trembling.  If  the  word  hatti 
(elephant)  was  uttered  once  by  our 
cooHes,  it  was  uttered  a  hundred 
times  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
Before  we  had  gone  very  far,  my 
dooly  was  suddenly  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  my  servant  informed 
me  that  there  were  some  wild  ele- 
phants close  by.  I^ow,  the  idea  of 
being  in  a  canvas  dQoly  when  an 
•elephant  comes  up  to  trample  on  it 
is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one ;  so 
I  gathered  myself  out  slowly  and 
deliberately,  but  with  an  alacrity 
which  I  could  hardly  have  believed 
possible.  Surely  enough  the  heads 
and  backs  of  a  couple  of  large  ele- 
phants were  visible  in  the  bush; 
and  as  they  had  no  howdahs  or 
<iloths  upon  them,  the  inference 
was  fair  that  they  were  wild  ani- 
mals. But  a  little  observation 
served  to  show  that  there  were  men 
beside  them.  They  turned  out  to 
be  tame  elephants  belonging  to  a  Mr 
Wilson,  a  well-known  Himdliyan 
jcharacter,  who  was  hunting  in  the 
Terai,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
met  by  every  traveller  to  Masiiri 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  did 
not  see  him  at  this  time,  but  after- 
wards made  his  acquaintance  in  the 
hotel  at  Masiiri,  and  again  in  Bom- 
bay. It  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
abundance  of  game  in  this  part  of 


the  Terai  to  mention,  that  on  this 
shooting  excursion,  which  lasted 
only  for  a  very  few  days,  he  bagged 
two  tigers,  besides  wounding  ano- 
ther which  was  lost  in  the  jungle, 
three  panthers,  and  about  thirty 
deer.  Mr  Wilison  has  been  called 
the  "Ranger  of  the  Himdliya," 
and  his  history  is  a  curious 
one.  About  thirty  years  ago  he 
wandered  up  to  Ihese  mountains 
on  foot  from  Calcutta  with  his  gun, 
being  a  sort  of  superior  "  European 
loafer."  There  his  skill  as  a  hunter 
enabled  him  to  earn  inore  than  a 
livelihood,  by  preserving  and  send- 
ing to  Calcutta  the  sldns  of  the 
golden  pheasant  and  other  valuable 
birds.  This  traffic  soon  developed 
to  such  proportions  that  he  em- 
ployed many  pahairiea  to  procure 
for  him  the  skins  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals, so  that  his  returns  were  not 
solely  dependent  on  the  skill  of  his 
own  hand.  He  married  a  native 
mountain  lady,  who  possessed  some 
land,  a  few  day's  marches  from  Ma- 
siiri; and  finally,  by  a  fortunate 
contract  for  supplying  Indian  rail- 
ways with  sleepers  from  the  woods 
of  the  Him&liya,  he  had  made  so 
much  money  that  it  was  currently 
believed  at  Masiiri  when  I  was 
there  that  he  was  worth  more  than 
£150,000.  I  was  interested  in  his 
account  of  the  passes  leading  to- 
wards Yarkund  and  Kashmir,  with 
some  of  which  he  had  made  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  I  may  mention, 
also,  that  he  spoke  in  very  high 
terms  of  the  capacities,  as  an  ex- 
plorer, of  the  late  Mr  Hay  ward,  the 
agent  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  who  was  cruelly  murdered 
on  the  border  of  Yassin,  on  lus  way 
to  the  Pamir  Steppe,  the  famous 
"  Roof  of  the  World."  It  has  been 
rumoured  that  Mr  Hayward  was  in 
the  habit  of  ill-treating  the  people 
of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed;  but  Mr  Wilson,  who  tra- 
velled with  him  for  some  time,  and 
is  himself  a  great  favourite  with  the 
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mountaineers,  repelled  this  supposi- 
tion,  and  said  lie  had  met  with  no 
one  80  well  fitted  as  this  unfortu- 
nate agent  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety for  making  his  way  in  difficult 
countrie&  I  do  not  think  that  the 
least  importance  should  be  attached 
to  accusations  of  the  kind  which 
have  been  brought  against  Mr  Hay- 
ward,  or  rather  against  his  memory. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  so  absolutely  ne- 
cessary at  times  in  High  Asia  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand — 
so  necessary  for  the  preservation,  not 
only  of  the  traTelle?s  own  life,  but 
alsp  of  the  liyes  of  his  attendants — 
that  there  is  hardly  a  European  tra- 
veller in  that  region  against  whom, 
if  his  mouth  were  only  closed  with 
the  dust  of  the  grave,  and  there  was 
any  reason  for  getting  up  a  case 
against  him,  it  could  not  be  proved, 
in  a  sort  of  way,  that  it  was  his  ill- 
treatment  of  the  natives  which  had 
led  to  his  being  murdered.  I  am 
sure  such  a  case  could  have  been 
made  out  against  myself  on  more 
than  one  occasion;  and  an  officer 
on  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India  told  me  that  the 
people  of  Spiti  had  complained  to 
him  that  a  Sahib,  who  knew  neither 
Hrnddsthani  nor  English,  much  less 
their  own  Tibetan  dialec^  had  been 
beating  them  because  they  could 
not  understand  him.  Kow  this 
Sahib   IB  one  of  the  mildest  and 

« 

most  gentlemanly  of  the  members 
of  the  present  Tarkund  Mission, 
and  the  cause  of  his  energy  in  Spiti 
was  that/  shortly  before,  in  Lahoul, 
several  of  his  coolies  had  perished 
from  coldj  owing  to  disobedience  of 
his  orders,  and,  being  a  humane 
man,  lie  was  anxious  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  an 
event.  But  when  treating  of  Kash- 
mir I  shall  speak  more  openly  about 
the  story  of  Hayward's  death,  and 
only  wish  to  note  here  the  testimony 
in  his  favour  which  was  borne  by 
the  experienced  '^  Hanger  of  the 
Him&liya,"  who  has  become  almost 


one  in  feeling  with  the  people  among 
whom  he  dwells. 

In  the  centre  of  this  Terai,  there 
is  an  expensively  built  police 
chowkie,  in  which  I  took  refuge 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  f 
but  what  police  have  to  do  there, 
unless  to  apprehend  tigers,  does 
not  appear  at  first  sight.  It  is 
quite  conceivable,  however,  that 
the  conservatory  might  become  a 
convenient  place  of  refuge  for  wild 
and  lawless  men,  as  well  as  for  wild 
plants  and  wild  beasts.  Hence  the 
presence  in  its  midst  of  these  re- 
presentatives of  law  and  order, 
who  hailed  the  visit  of  a  Sahib 
with  genuine  delight.  The  delay 
here  prevented  me  reaching  the 
cultivated  valley  of  the  Dehra 
Doon  till  midnight,  so  torches  were 
lit  long  before  we  left  the  thicker 
part  of  the  Terai ;  their  red  light 
made  the  wild  jungle  look  wilder 
than  ever,  and  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  that  we  came  upon  the 
first  gardens  and  tea-plantations. 
There  is  no  place  in  India,  unless 
perhaps  the  plateaus  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  which  remind  one  so 
much  of  England  as  the  little  valley 
of  the  Dehra  Doon ;  and  Sir  George 
Campbell  has  well  observed  that  no 
district  has  been  so  happily  de- 
signed by  nature  for  the  capital  of 
an  Anglo-Indian  empire.  It  lies 
between  the  Sewalik  or  sub- 
Himdliyan  range  and  the  Him41iya 
itself.  This  former  low  line  of 
lulls,  which  is  composed  from  the 
debris  of  the  greater  range,  has  its 
strata  dipping  towards  the  latter  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  and  con- 
sists of  a  few  parallel  ridges  which 
are  high  towards  tbe  plains,  but 
sloping  in  the  direction  of  the 
HimAIiya  where  there  is  any  interval 
between.  It  contains  an  immense 
collection  of  the  fossil  bones  of  the 
horse,  bear,  camel,  hyena,  ape, 
rhinoceros,  elephant,  crocodile,  hip- 
popotamus, and  ako  of  the  sivathe- 
rium,  the  megatherium,  and  other 
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enormous  auimala  not  now  found 
alive.  At  some  places  it  rests  upon 
the  Himdliya,  and  at  others  is  se- 
parated from  them  by  raised  valleys. 
The  Dehra  Doon  is  one  of  those 
elevated  valleys,  with  the  Upper 
Ganges  and  Jumna  flowing  through 
it  on  opposite  sides,  and  is  about 
seventy  miles  in  length  and  nearly 
twenty  in  breadtL  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of,  by  enthusiasts  for  colo- 
nisation in  India,  as  if  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  race  might  find  room 
to  establish  themselves  there  j  but 
it  is  really  a  very  small  district^ 
with  almost  all  the  available  land 
occupied ;  and  from  Masiiri  we  see 
the  whole  of  it  lying  at  our  feet 
and  bounded  by  the  two  shining 
rivers.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  place, 
however.  Being  so  far  north,  just 
about  30°  of  latitude,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  a  little  over  2000 
feet,  it  enjoys  a  beautiful  climate. 
Even  in  the  hot  season  the  nights 
and  mornings  are  quite  cool, 
which  is  the  great  thing  in  a  hot 
countiy ;  the  fall  of  rain  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  plains  below  or  in 
the  hills  immediately  above ;  and  in 
the  cold  season  the  temperature  is 
delightful,  and  at  times  bracing.  I 
saw  roses  in  the  Dehra  Doon  grow- 
ing under  bamboos  and  mango-trees, 
and  beds  of  fine  European  vegetables 
side  by  side  with  fields  of  the  tea 
shrub.  In  one  plantation  which  I 
examined  particularly,  the  whole 
process  of  preparing  the  tea  was 
shown  to  me.  It  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Celestial,  and 
the  process  did  not  differ  much 
from  that  followed  in  China,  but 
the  plants  were  smaller  than  those 
usually  seen  in  the  Flowery  Land. 
After  having  been  for  long  a  rather 
unprofitable  speculation,  the  culti- 
vation of  tea  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Himdliya  is  now  a  decided  mone- 
tary success ;  and  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  meet  the  demand  for  Indian 
tea  which  exists  not  only  in  India 
and  Europe    but  also  in  Central 


Asia.  Dr  Jamieson  of  Saharunpore, 
who  lias  interested  himself  much  in 
the  growth  of  tea  in  India,  and 
pressed  it  on  when  almost  every- 
body despaired  of  its  ever  coming 
to  anything,  was  kind  enough  to 
give  me  a  map  showing  the  tea  disi- 
tricts  of  the  western  Him&liya ;  and 
I  see  from  it  that  they  begin  dose 
to  the  l^epaleee  fix)ntier  at  Pe- 
thoragurh  in  Kumaon.  A  number 
of  them  are  to  be  found  from  a  little 
below  Naini '  Tal  northwards  up  to 
Almora  and  Ednikhet  Besides 
those  in  the  Dehra  Doon,  there  are 
some  in  its  neighbourhood  imme- 
diately below  Masdri,  and  to  the 
east  of  that  hill-station.  Next  we 
have  those  at  Kalka  on  the  way  to 
Simla  from  Ambala  (Umballa),  at  or 
rather  just  below  Simla  itself,  at  Kot- 
ghur  in  the  valley  of  the  SuUej,  and 
in  the  Kulii  valley,  so  funed  for  the 
beauty  and  immorality  of  its  women. 
And  lastly,  there  is  a  group  at 
Dhaiamsala,  and  in]  the  Eimgra 
valley  and  its  neighbourhood,  ^e 
cultivation  of  tea  does  not  seem  to 
get  on  in  the  Himdliya  above  the 
height  of  6000  feet,  and  it  flour- 
ishes from  that  height  down  to 
about  2000  feet^  or  perhaps  lower. 
Some  people  are  very  fond  of  Indian 
tea,  and  declare  it  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
them  at  all  When  my  supplies  ran 
out  in  High  Asia,  tea  was  for  some 
time  my  only  artificial  beverage, 
though  that,  too,  failed  me  at  Ic^t, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  roasted  barley,  from  which  really 
very  fair  coffee  can  be  made,  and 
coffee  quite  as  good  as  the  liquid  to 
be  had  under  that  name  in  half  the 
cnfes  of  Europe.  It  is  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  one  can  really  test 
tea,  when  we  are  so  dependent  on  it 
for  its  refreshing  and  invigorating 
effects;  and  I  found  that  none  of 
the  Indian  tea  which  I  had  with  me 
— ^not  even  that  of  Kangra,  which  is 
the  best  of  all — was  to  be  compared 
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for  a  moment,  either  in  its  effects 
or  in  the  pleasantness  of  its  taste, 
with  the  t^  of  two  small  packages 
firom  Canton,  which  were  given  me 
by  a  firiend  jost  as  I  was  starting 
firom  Simla.  The  latter,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ELun&liyan  tea,  was 
as  sparkling  hock  to  home-brewed 
jJe,  and  yet  it  was  only  a  fsir  speci- 
men of  the  ordinary  better-class 
teas  of  the  Pearl  river. 

Looking  from  Eajpore  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  up  to  Masdri,  that 
settlement  has  a  very  carious  ap- 
pearance. Many  of  its  houses  are 
distinctly  visible  along  the  ridges; 
bat  they  are  so  very  high  up,  and 
so  immediately  above  one,  as  to 
soggest  that  we  are  in  for  something 
like  the  labours  and  the  experience 
of  Jack  on  the  bean-stalk.  In  the 
bazaar  at  Sajpore,  I  was  reminded 
of  the  Alps  by  noticing  several 
cases  of  gcUre :  and  I  afterwards 
saw  instances  of  this  disease  at 
Masiiri ;  at  Kalka,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Simla  bills ;  at  Simla ;  at  Nirth,  a 
very  hot  place  near  Bampiir  in  the 
SaUej  valley ;  at  Lippe,  a  cool  place, 
above  9000  feet  high,  in  Upper  Ku- 
nawur,  with  abundance  of  good 
water ;  at  Kaelang  in  Lahoul,  a  sim- 
ilar place,  but  still  higher;  at  the 
Kingdom  Monastery  in  Zanskar, 
about  12,000  feet  high ;  in  the  great 
open  valley  of  Kashmir;  and  at 
Peshawar  in  the  low-lying  trans- 
Indus  plains.  These  cases  do  not 
all  fit  into  any  particular  theory 
which  has  been  advanced  regarding 
the  cause  of  this  hideous  disease ; 
andDr  Bramleyhas  mentioned  in 
the  Tmnsactions  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Calcutta,  that  in  ]^epal 
he  found  goUre  was  more  prevalent 
on  the  crests  of  high  mountains 
than  in  the  valleys.  The  steep 
ride  to  Masiiri  up  the  vast  masses 
of  mountain,  which  formed  only  the 
first  and  compamtively  insignificant 
spurs  of  the  Himiiliya,  gave  a  slight 
foretaste  of  what  is  to  be  experienced 
among  their  giant  central  ranges. 


Masiiri,  though  striking  enough, 
is  by  no  means  a  picturesque  place. 
It  wants  the  magnificent  deodar  and 
other  trees  of  the  Simla  ridge,  and, 
except  from  the  extreme  end  of  the 
settlement,  it  has  no  view  of  the 
Snowy  Mountains,  though  it  affords 
a  splendid  outlook  over  the  Dehra 
Doon,  the  Sewaliks,  and  the  In- 
dian plains  beyond.  The  "Hima- 
layan Hotel "  there  is  the  best  hotel  I 
have  met  with  in  India;  and  there 
are  also  a  club-house  and  a  good 
subscription  reading-room  and  li- 
brary, ^ot  a  few  of  its  English 
inhabitants  live  there  all  the  year 
round,  in  houses  many  of  which  are 
placed  in  little  shelves  scooped  out 
of  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  ridges  on  which  it  rests 
afford  only  about  five  nules  of  riding- 
paths  in  all,  and  no  table-land.  Its 
height  is  about  7000  feet — almost 
all  the  houses  being  between  6400 
and  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  But  this  insures  a  European 
climate ;  for  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  Him41iya  the  average  yearly 
temperature  of  London  is  found  at 
a  height  of  about  8000  feet  The 
chief  recommendation  of  Masiiri  is 
its  equality  of  temperature,  both  from 
summer  to  winter  and  from  day  to 
night;  and  in  most  other  respects 
its  disadvantages  are  rather  glaring. 
In  April  I  found  the  thermometer 
in  a  shaded  place  in  the  open  air 
ranged  from  60"  Fahr.  at  daybreak, 
to  71^  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  mercury  were  very  gradual 
and  regular  indeed,  though  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  rain.  The  cold- 
est month  is  January,  which  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  about  42^  45'; 
and  the  hottest  is  Julyi  which  has 
67®  36'.  The  transition  to  the  rainy 
season  appears  to  make  very  little 
difference;  but  while  the  months 
of  October  and  November  are  de- 
lightful, with  a  dear  and  serene  sky, 
and  an  average  temperature  of  54®, 
the  rainy  season  must  be  horrible, 
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exposed  as  Masiiri  is,  without  an  in- 
tervening rock  or  tree,  to  the  full 
force  of  the  Indian  south-west  mon- 
soon. The  Baron  Carl  Hugel  men- 
tions that  when  he  was  there  in 
1835,  the  rain  lasted  for  eighty-five 
days,  with  an  intermission  of  only  a 
few  hours.  It  cannot  always  be  so 
bad  as  that  at  Masiiri  in  summer, 
but  still  the  place  must  be  exceed- 
ingly wet,  cold,  and  disagreeable 
during  the  period  of  the  monsoon ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  at  such  a 
season,  the  residents  of  the  Dehra 
Doon  much  prefer  their  warmer 
and  more  protected  little  valley 
below. 

Notwithstanding  the  attractions 
of  the  "  Himalayan  Hotel,"  I  would 
recommend  the  visitors  to  Masiiri  to 
get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can who  said  to  me  after  forty- 
eight  hours  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  that  he  wanted  ''  to  hear 
them  panthers  growling  about  my 
tent."  The  two  great  excursions 
from  this  place  are  to  the  Jumnotri 
and  the  Gangotri  pealcs,  where  the 
sacred  rivers,  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
may  be  said  to  take  their  rise  re- 
spectively. These  journeys  involve 
tent -life,  and  the  usual  concomi- 
tants of  Himdliyan  travel,  but  they 
are  well  worth  making;  for  the 
southern  side  of  the  sunny  Him4- 
liya  in  this  neighbourhood  is  grand 
indeed.  It  is  only  fifteen  marches 
from  Masiiri  to  the  glacier  from 
which  the  Ganges  is  said  to  issue, 
though,  in  reality,  a  branch  of  it 
descends  from  much  further  up 
among  tiie  mountains ;  and  these 
marches  are  quite  easy  except  for 
nine  miles  near  to  the  glacier,  where 
there  is  "a  very  bad  road  over 
ladders,  scaffolds,  &a"  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  tourist  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  order  to  pursue  his 
pleasure  in  the  Him^ya,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  descend  from 
Masiiri  to  the  burning  plains.  The 
hill-road  to  Simla  I  have  already 


spoken  of.  There  is  also  a  direct 
route  from  Masiiri  to  Wangtii 
Bridge,  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  over 
the  Burand  Pass,  which  is  15,180 
feet  high,  and  involving  only  two> 
marches  on  which  there  are  no- 
villages  to  afford  supplies.  This 
route  to  Wangtii  Bridge  is  only 
fourteen  marches,  and  that  place  ia 
so  near  to  Chini  and  the  Indian 
Kailas  that  the  tourist  might  visit 
these  latter  in  a  few  days  from  it, 
thus  seeing  some  of  the  finest  scen- 
ery in  the  snowy  Himiliya;  and 
he  could  afterwards  proceed  to  Sim- 
la from  Wangtii  in  eleven  marches 
along  the  cut  portion  of  the  Hin- 
diisthan  and  Tibet  road.  There 
is  another  and  still  more  interesting 
route  from  Masiiri  to  the  valley  of 
the  Sutlej  over  the  Kila  or  Kilung 
Pass,  and  then  down  the  wild 
Buspa  valley;  but  that  pass  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  one,  and  is 
somewhere  about  18,000  feet  high, 
so  no  one  should  attempt  it  without 
some  previous  experience  of  the 
high  Himdliya ;  and  it  is  quite  im- 
passable when  the  monsoon  is  raging, 
as  indeed  the  Burand  Pass  may  be 
said  to  be  also.  The  neophyte  may 
also  do  well  to  remember  that  tigers 
go  up  to  the  snow  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Himdliya;  and  that,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jumnotri  and  Gangotri 
peaks,  besides  ''them  panthers," 
and  a  tiger  or  two,  he  is  likely  enough 
to  have  snow  bears  growling  about 
his  tent  at  night. 

I  had  been  unfortunate  in  not 
having  obtained  even  a  single 
glimpse  of  the  snowy  Him&liya 
from  the  plains,  or  £rom  any  point 
of  my  journey  to  Masiiri,  and  I 
learned  there  that  they  were  only 
visible  in  the  early  morning  at  that 
season.  Accordingly  I  ascended 
one  morning  at  daybreak  to  the 
neighbouring  military  station  of 
Landaur,  and  there  saw  these  giant 
mountains  for  the  first  time.  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  wrote  in  his 
•Travels  into   Bokhara,'  &c.— "I 
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felt  a  nervous  sensation  of  joy  as  I 
fast  gazed  on  the  Himalaya."  When 
Bishop  Heber  saw  them  he  ''felt 
intense  delight  and  awe  in  looking 
on  them«"  Even  in  these  anti- 
enthusiastic  times  I  fancy  most 
people  experience  some  emotion  on 
first  beholding  those  lofty  pinnacles 
of  unstained  snow,  among  which 
the  gods  of  Hindiisthan  are  be- 
lieved to  dwelL  From  Landaor  a 
sea  of  mist  stretched  from  my  feet, 
veiling,  but  not  altogether  conceal- 
ing, ridge  upon  ridge  of  dark  moun- 
tains, and  even  covering  the  lower 
portions  of  the  distant  great  wall 
of  snow.  No  sunlight  as  yet  fell 
upon  this  dark  yet  transparent 
mist,  in  which  the  mountainous 
surface  of  the  earth,  with  its  black 
abysses,  seemed  sunk  as  in  a  gloomy 
ocean^  bounded  by  a  huge  coral- 
reef.  But  above  this,  dazzling 
and  glorious  in  the  sunlight,  high 
up  in  the  deep  blue  heavens,  there 
rose  a  white  shining  line  of  gigantic 
'•icy  summits  reared  in  air."  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  peculiar 
and  striking  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  wild  mountainous  country 
below — visible,  but  darkened  as  in 
an  eclipse — and  these  lofty  domes 
and  pinnacles  df  eternal  ice  and 
nevL  No  cloud  or  fleck  of  mist 
marred  their  surpassing  radiance. 
Every  glacier,  snow  -  wall,  icy 
aiguille^  and  smooth-rounded  snow- 
field,  gleamed  with  marvellous  dis- 
tinctness in  the  morning  light, 
though  here  and  there  the  sun- 
beams drew  out  a  more  overpower- 
ing brightness.  These  were  the 
Jumnotri  and  Gangotri  peaks,  the 
peaks  of  Badrinath  and  of  the 
Hindu  Elailas;  the  source  of  mighty 
sacred  rivers;  the  very  centre  of  the 
HimWya ;  the  Htmmd,  or  heaven 
of  the  Teuton  Aryans  as  well  as  of 
Hindu  mythology.  Mount  Meru 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  rais- 
ing there  its  golden  front  against 
the  sapphire  sky ;  the  Kailas,  or 
VOL.  cxvL — ^No.  ncovi. 


"  Seat  of  Happiness,"  is  the  coelum 
of  the  Latins;  and  there  is  the 
fitting,  imapproachable  abode  of 
Brahma  and  of  his  attendant  Gods, 
Gandharvas  and  Eishis. 

But  I  now  felt  determined  to 
make  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
these  wondrous  peaks — to  move 
among  them,  upon  them,  and  be- 
hind them  —  so  I  hurried  from 
Mastiri  to  Simla  by  the  shortest 
route,  that  of  the  carriage-road  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills  through  the 
Sewaliks  to  Saharunpore;  by  rail 
from  thence  to  Ambdla,  by  carriage 
to  Kalka,  and  from  Kalka  to  Simla 
in  a  jhampan,  by  the  old  road, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  shortest 
way  for  that  last  section,  because  a 
mail-cart  now  runs  along  the  new 
road.  Ambdla,  and  the  roads  from 
thence  to  Simla,  present  a  very  lively 
scene  in  April,  when  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  heads  of  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment, their  baggage  and  attendants, 
and  the  clerks  of  the  diffeitent  de- 
partments, are  on  their  way  up  to  the 
summer  retreat  of  the  Government 
of  India.  It  is  highly  expedient 
for  the  traveller  to  avoid  the  days  of 
the  great  rush,  when  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  find  conveyance  of  any 
kind  at  any  price — and  I  did  so ; 
but  even  coming  in  among  the  rag- 
tag  and  bobtaU,-if  deputy  conunia- 
sioners  and  colonels  commanding 
regiments — men  so  tremendous  in 
their  own  spheres — may  be  thus 
profanely  spoken  of, — there  was  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  carriage  and 
bungalow  accommodation;  and  there 
was  plenty  of  amusing  company, — 
firom  the  ton-weight  of  the  post- 
office  official,  who  required  twenty 
groaning  coolies  to  carry  him,  to  the 
dapper  little  lieutenant  or  assistant 
Deputy  Commissioner  who  cantered 
lightly  along  parapetless  roads  skirt- 
ing precipices;  and  from  the  heavy- 
browed  sultana  of  some  Gangetic 
station,  whose  stem  look  palpably 
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interrogates  the  amount  of  your 
monthly  ^a^^ar,  to  the  more  lily- 
like young  Anglo-Indian  dame  or 
damsel,  who  darts  at  you  a  Parthian 
yet  gentle  glance,  though  shown 
"  more  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes," 
as  she  trips  from  her  jhampan  or 
Bareilly  dandy  into  the  travellers' 
bungalow. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla 
there  is  quite  a  collection  of  sanita- 
riums, which  are  passed,  or  seen,  by 
the  visitors  to  that  more  famous 
place.  The  first  of  these,  and 
usually  the  first  stopping-place  for 
the  night  of  those  who  go  by  the 
old  bridle-road  from  Kalka,  is  Kus- 
sowli,  famous  for  its  Huniliyan 
beer,  which  is  not  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary beer  of  Munich.  It  is  more 
rainy  than  Simla,  more  windy,  and 
rather  warmer,  though  as  high  or  a 
little  higher,  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
as  a  depot  for  the  convalescents  of 
European  regiments.  Close  to  it 
rises  the  barren  hill  of  Sonawur, 
where  there  is  the  (Sir  Henry) 
Lawrence  Asylum,  for  boys  and 
girls  of  European  or  mixed  par- 
entage, beween  400  and  500  being 
usually  supported  and  educated 
there  at  the  expense  of  'Govern- 
ment. Two  other  sanitariums, 
Dagshai  (Dugshaie)  and  Sub&thu 
(Subathoo),  are  also  military  de- 
pots ;  the  latter  having  large  bar- 
racks, and  houses  with  fine  gardens 
and  orchards.  The  British  soldier 
improves  greatly  in  strength  and 
appearance  on  these  heights ;  but 
it  is  said  he  does  not  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  being  placed  upon 
them.  He  does  not  like  having  to 
do  so  much  for  himself  as  faUs  to 
his  lot  when  he  is  sent  to  the  moun- 
tains. He  misses  the  Indian  camp- 
followers,  who  treat  him  below  as  a 
Chota  Lord  Sahib ;  and,  above  all,  he 
misses  the  varied  life  of  the  plains, 
and  the  amusement  of  the  bazaar. 
I  am  afraid,  too,  mountaios  fail  to 
afford  him  much  gratification  after 


his  first  burst  of  pleasure  on  find- 
ing himself  among  and  upon  them.. 
"Sure,  and  I've  been  three  times 
round  that  big  hill  to-day,  and  not 
another  blessed  thing  is  there  to  da 
up  here !"  I  heard  an  Irish  corporal 
indignantlyexclaim.  To  the  officers- 
and  their  families  the  hills  are  a 
delightful  change ;  but  to  the  un- 
developed  mind  of  Tommy  Atkina 
they  soon  become  exceedingly  tire* 
some,  though  I  believe  the  soldiers 
eigoy  much  being  employed  in  the 
working  parties  upon  the  roads, 
where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
laying  by  a  little  money. 

The  mountains  between  Kalka 
and  Simla  are  wild  and  picturesque 
enough,  but  they  give  no  idea  of 
either  the  grandeur  or  the  beauty 
of  the  Himaliya ;  and  the  traveller 
should  be  warned  against  being  dis- 
appointed with  them.  Ko  ranges 
of  eternal  snow  are  in  sight;  no 
forests  of  lofty  deodar;  no  thick 
jungle,  like  that  of  the  Terai ;  no 
smiling  valleys,  such  as  the  Dehra 
Doon.  We  have  only  the  ascend- 
ing of  steep  bare  mountain-sides,  in 
order  to  go  down  them  on  the  other 
side,  or  to  wind  along  bare  moun- 
tain-ridges. The  hills  either  rest  on 
each  other,  or  have  such  narrow 
gorges  between,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  cultivated  valleys;  and 
their  faces  are  so  steep,  and  so  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  Indian 
rains,  that  all  the  soil  is  swept  away 
from  them ;  and  so  we  have  nothing 
to  speak  of  but  red  slopes  of  rock 
and  shingle,  with  only  a  few  ter- 
raced patches  of  cultivation,  and 
almost  no  trees  at  all,  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  military 
stations.  The  worst  parts  of  Syria 
would  show  to  advantage  compared 
with  the  long  approach  to  Simla. 
I  understand^  however,  that  the 
actual  extent  of  cultivation  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  one  would 
readily  suppose,  and  occasionally 
the  creeping  vine  and  the  cactus  do 
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their  l)68t  to  dothe  the  lockj  sur- 
face. On  ascending  the  Simla 
ridge  itself,  however,  a  change 
comes  over  the  scene.  Himdliyan 
cedars  and  oaks  cover  the  heights 
and  crowd  the  glades;  rhododen- 
drons, if  it  be  their  season  of  bloom, 
give  quite  a  glory  of  colour;  and 
both  white  and  red  roses  appear 
among  the  brambles  and  berber- 
ries of  the  thick  underwood :  a 
healthy  resinous  odour  meets  one 
from  ^e  forest  of  mighty  pine-trees, 
mingled  withmoredeHcateperfiimes ; 
beds  of  fern  with  couches  of  moss 
lie  along  the  roadside ;  masses  of 
cloud  come  rolling  down  the  valleys 
from  the  rounded,  thickly -wooded 


summit  of  Hatto ;  deep  glens,  also 
finely  wooded,  fall  suddenly  before 
our  feet :  on  the  one  side,  over  a 
confusion  of  hills  and  the  edifices 
of  Subdthu  and  Dagshai,  we  have 
glimpses  of  the  yellow  burning  In- 
dian plain;  on  the  other,  through 
the  oSk  branches  and  the  tower-like 
stems  of  deodar,  there  shines  the 
long  white  line  of  eternal  snow  up- 
on the  giant  mountains  of  Chamba, 
Kiilii,  and  SpitL  It  was  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  for  me  to  reach 
those  snowy  solitudes,  and  I  found 
the  words  of  Mignon's  song  in 
^Wilhelm  Meister'  flitting  across 
my  brain,  and  taking  a  new  mean- 
ing:— 


Know'st  thou  the  land  where  towering  cedars  rise 
In  graceful  majesty  to  cloudless  skies  ; 
Where  keenest  winds  from  icy  simmiits  blow 
Across  the  deserts  of  eternal  snow  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  not  f 

Oh  there !  oh  there  ! 
My  wearied  spirit,  let  us  flee  from  care  ! 

Know'st  thou  the  tent,  its  cone  of  snowy  drill 
Pitch'd  on  the  greensward  by  the  snow-fed  rill ; 
Where  whiter  peaks  than  marble  rise  around, 
And  icy  ploughshares  pierce  the  flower-clad  ground  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

Oh  there  !  oh  there  ! 
Where  pipes  the  marmot— fiercely  growls  the  bear  ! 

Know'st  thou  the  clifis  above  the  gorges  dread. 
Where  the  great  yaks  with  tremblmg  footsteps  tread. 
Beneath  the  Alp  where  frolic  ibex  p&y. 
While  snow-fields  sweep  across  the  perilous  way  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  thus  ? 

Go  there  !  go  there  ! 
Scale  clifiis,  and  granite  avalanches  dare  I 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  man  scarce  knows  decay, 
So  nigh  the  reahns  of  everlasting  day  ; 
Where  ^eam  the  splendours  of  unsullied  truth, 
Where  Diirga  smiles,  and  blooms  eternal  youth  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  now  ? 

Oh  there  !  oh  there ! 
To  breathe  the  sweetness  of  that  heavenly  air ! 
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THE    STORY    OF    VALENTINE; 


AND  HIS  BROTHSB. 


PART  VIII. — CHAPTER  XXII. 


Yal's  letter  was  of  a  character 
snfficiently  exciting  to  have  made 
Dick  forget  anything  less  important 
than    the   crisis  which    had    thus 
happened.     Its  object  was  to  invite 
him  to  Oxford,  to  a  place  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  held 
at  Eton,  in  one  of  the  great  boating 
establishments  on  the  river.     The 
master  was  old,  and  wanted  some- 
body of  trust  to  superintend  and 
manage  his  business,  with  a  reason- 
able hope  of  succeeding  to  him.  ''You 
had  better  come  up  and  talk  it  over," 
wrote  Val,  ever  peremptory.     "I 
have  always  said  you  must  rise  in 
the  world,  and  here  is  the  opportunity 
for  you.    They  have  too  much  regard 
for  you  at  Eton  to  keep  you  &om 
doing  what  would  be  so  very  advan- 
tageous ;  therefore  come  up  at  once 
and  look  after  it"    Dick's  heart, 
which  had  been  beating  very  low 
in  his  honest  breast,  overwhelmed 
with  fear  and  forebodings,  gave  one 
leap  of  retumingconfidence ;  but  then 
he  reflected  that  his  mother  must 
be  made  the  final  judge,  and  with 
a  sickening  pang  of  suspense  he 
''  knocked  off"  hu  work,  and  rowed 
himself  across  to  the  little  house  at 
the  comer.    His  mother  was  wearied 
and  languid  with  her  long  walk  on 
the  day  before.     She  had  paused  in 
the  midst  of  her  morning  occupa- 
tions, and  Dick  found  her  seated  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  her 
back  turned  to  the  window,  and  her 
&ce  supported  on  her  hands.     She 
was   gazing   at  the  wall  opposite, 
much  as  she  gazed  into  the  distant 
landscape,  not  seeing  it,  but  longing 
to  see  through  it — ^to  see  something 
she  could   not  see.      She  started 


when  Dick  came  in,  and  smiled  at 
him  deprecating  and  humble.  ''  I 
was  resting  a  moment,"  she  said, 
with  an  air  of  apology  that  went  to 
his  heart.  ''Have  you  forgotten 
something,  Dick?" 

"  ^0,  mother,  but  Tve  heard  of 
something,"  he  said,  taking  out  his 
letter.  This  made  her  sit  upright, 
and  flushed  her  cheek  suddenly  with 
a  surprised  alarm  for  which  he  could 
not  account — ^for  which  she  herself 
could  not  account ;  for  it  was  per- 
haps the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
it  had  occurred  to  her  what  would 
happen  if  Dick  found  out  the  secret 
of  his  own  story.  The  possibility 
of  Valentine  doing  so  had  crossed 
her  mind,  and  she  had  shrunk  from 
it.  But  what  if  Dick  should  find 
out  ?  the  idea  had  never  entered  her 
imagination  before. 

"It's  a  letter  from  Mr  Boss, 
mother,"  said  Dick,  steadily  looking 
at  her.  "  He  says  he  has  heard  of 
a  place  for  me  at  Oxford  where  he 
is  himself — a  place  where  I  should 
be  almost  master  at  once,  have  every- 
thing to  manage,  and  might  succeed, 
and  get  it  into  my  own  hand& 
Mother,  that  would  please  youl 
Now  to  think  you  should  like  that 
when  you  can't  endure  this!  It 
would  be  the  same  kind  of  place." 

"  Don't  be  hard  upon  me,  Dick," 
she  said,  faltering,  and  turning  away 
her  eyes  that  he  might  not  see  the 
strange  light  in  them — which  she 
was  herself  aware  must  be  too  re- 
markable to  be  overlooked.  "I  can't 
answer  for  my  feelings.  It's  a 
change,  I  suppose— a  change  that  I 
want.  My  old  way  I  can't  go  back 
to,  for  more  things  than  one.    Tm 
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too  weak  and  old ;  and  moie  than 
that,  Tm  changed  in  my  mind. 
Dick,  I  think  it  will  be  a  comfort 
to  joa  to  teU  you.  It  aint  only  my 
limbs,  boy,  nor  my  strength.  My 
mind's  changed ;  I  couldn't  go  on  the 
tramp  again.'' 

"No,  mother  1  thank  God  !  " 

"  I  don't  thank  God,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head.  "  I'm  not  glad  j 
but  so  it  is,  and  I  want  a  change. 
Let  us  go,  boy.  Please  God,  I'll  be 
happier  there." 

'*  Mother,"  said  Dick,  anxiously, 
"your  looks  are  changed  all  at 
once.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a 
curious  question.  Has  it  anything 
to  do  with— Mr  Eoss  1 " 

She  made  no  answer  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  leant  her  head  upon  her 
hands,  and  looked  vaguely  at  the 
wall 

"  I  know  it's  a  curious  question," 
repeated  Dick,  with  an  attempt  at 
a  smile.  *^  But  you  were  satisfied 
as  long  as  he  was  here  i  and  since 
he's  gone  you  have  fallen  back — 
only  since  he's  gone  !.  Tou  never 
got  that  longing  sort  of  look  while 
he  was  here.  What  has  Mr  Eoss 
to  do  with  you  and  me  1  Mother — 
don't  you  suppose  I  think  it's  any- 
thing wrong,  for  I  don't — ^but  what 
has  he  to  do  with  you  and  me  f " 

"Nothing — nothing,  Dick,"  she 
cried — **  nothing ;  never  will  have, 
never  can  have.  Don't  ask  me. 
When  I  was  young,  when  I  was  a 
girl,  I  knew  his — ^people — ^his — 
feither.  There,  that's  alL  I  never 
meant  to  have  said  as  much.  There 
is  nothing  wrong.  Tes,  I  suppose 
it's  him  I  miss  somehow.  Not  that 
he  is  half  to  me,  or  quarter  to  me,  that 
you  are — or  anythmg  to  me  at  all." 

"It's  very  strange,"  said  Dick, 
troubled ;  **  and  somehow  I  feel  for 
him  as  I  never  felt  for  anybody 
else.    Tou  knew  his— fiither ? " 

"I  won't  have  any  questions 
from  you,  Dick,"  she  cried,  pas- 
sionately, rising  from  her  chair.     "  I 


told  you  I  knew  his — ^people.  Some 
time  or  other  I'll  tell  you  how  I 
knew  them ;  but  not  now." 

"I  wonder  does  he  know  any- 
thing about  it,"  said  Dick,  speaking 
more  to  himself  than  her.  "It's 
very  strange;  he  said  he  thought 
you  were  a  lady,  mother,  and  that 
he  had  seen  you  before " 

"Did  he?  God  bless  him!" 
cried  the  woman,  surprised  by  sud- 
den tears.  "  But  I  aint  a  lady — 
I  aint  a  lady,"  she  added,  under 
her  breath ;  "  he  was  wrong  there." 

"You  have  some  lady  ways, 
mother,  now  and  again,"  said  Dick, 
pondering.  "It  is  strange.  If 
you  knew  his  people,  as  you  say, 
does  he  know  1 " 

"Not  a  word,  Dick,  and  he 
mustn't  know.  Eemember,  if  it 
was  my  last  word  —  ke  mustn't 
know!  Promise  me  you'll  not  speaL 
If  he  knew  and  they  knew — ^they'd 
— ^I  don't  know  what  they  mighbi't 
do.  Dick,  you  will  never  betray 
your  mother) — ^you  will  never — 
never ** 

"Hush,  mother  dear;  you  are 
worrying  yourself  for  nothing,"  said 
her  gentle  boy.  "  If  there's  nothing 
wrong,  what  could  they  or  any- 
body do  1  Of  course,  I  won't  say  a 
word.  All  the  safer,"  he  added, 
with  a  laugh,  "because  I  don't 
know  the  words  to  say.  When 
you  keep  me  dark,  mother,  I  can't 
give  out  any  light  to  other  people, 
can  II    It's  the  surest  way." 

She  took  no  notice  of  this  im- 
plied reproof,  the  most  severe  that 
had  ever  come  from  Dick's  gentle 
lips.  She  was  another  creature 
altogether  from  the  languid  woman 
whom  he  had  found  sitting  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  untidy  room. 
A  new  light  had  come  into  her 
eyes  —  all  her  stupor  and  weari- 
ness were  over.  Dick  was  start- 
led, and  he  was  a  trifle  hurt  at 
the  same  time,  which  was  natural 
enough.     If  there  had  been  any 
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material  for  jealousy  in  him,  I 
think  it  must  have  come  into  being 
at  that  moment,  for  all  his  love  had 
not  called  forth  from  his  mother  one 
tittle  of  the  feeling  which  to  all  ap- 
pearance an  utter  stranger  awoke. 
Dick  sighed,  but  his  nature  was  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  self-contempla- 
tive ;  and  he  shook  the  momentary 
feeling  away  ere  it  had  time  to  take 
form.  "If  I  can  get  leave,  Til  go 
up  to  Oicford  and  see  about  it  to- 
morrow," he  said.  When  he  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  he  went 
towards  the  door  to  return  to  his 
work,  leaving  her  active  and  re- 
vived, both  in  mind  and  body. 
But  he  stopped  before  he  reached 
it,  and  turned  back.  "Mother," 
he  said,  with  a  little  solemnity,  "Mr 
Boss  will  be  only  about  two  years 
at  Oxford.  What  shall  we  do  when 
he  goes  away  ?  We  cannot  follow 
him  about  wherever  he  goes." 

"  Ood  knows,"  she  said,  stopping 
short  in  her  sweeping.  "Perhaps 
the  world  may  end  before  then;  per- 
haps  .      We   can't   tell,"   she 

added  solemnly,  bowing  her  head 
86  if  to  supreme  destiny,  "  what 
may  happen  any  day  or  any  year. 
It's  all  in  God's  hand." 

Dick  went  away  without  another 
word.  He  arranged  to  go  to  Oxford, 
and  did  so,  and  found  Yal,  and 
finally  made  an  agreement  to  take 
the  situation  offered  him;  but 
this  little  prick  to  his  pride  and 
affection  rankled  in  lus  mind. 
Why  should  Mr  Boss  be  so  much 
more  to  her  than  biTp<?elf,  her 
son,  who  had  never  left  her  sidel 
"  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  with  a  sense 
of  injury,  which  grew  fainter  every 
moment,  yet stilllmgered.  Uelooked 
at  Yal  with  more  interest  than  ever, 
and  a  curious  feeling  of  somehow  be- 
longing to  hioL  What  could  tiie 
linkbel  Dick  knew  very  little  about 
his  own  history;  he  did  not  know 
whose  son  he  was,  nor  what  his 
mother  had  been.    The  idea,  indeed, 


gleamed  across  his  mind  that  Yal's 
&ther  might  have  been  his  own 
fieither,  and  this  thought  gave  him 
no  such  thrill  of  pain  and  shame  as 
it  would  naturally  have  brought  to  a 
young  man  brought  up  in  a  (]^erent 
class.  Dick,  with  the  terrible  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  belongs  to  the  lower  levels 
of  society,  kaew  that  such  things 
happened  often  enough;  and  if  he 
felt  a  little  movement  in  his  mind 
of  unpleasant  feeling,  he  was  neither 
horrified  by  the  suggestion  of  such 
a  possibility,  nor  felt  his  mother 
lowered  in  his  eyes.  Whatever  the 
facts  were,  they  were  beyond  his 
ken;  and  it  was  not  for  him  to 
judge  them.  Pondering  it  over, 
however,  he  came  to  feel  with  a 
little  relief  that  this  could  not  be 
the  solution.  He  knew  what  the 
manners  of  his  class  were,  and  he 
knew  that  his  mother  had  always 
been  surrounded  by  that  strange 
abstract  atmosphere  of  reserve  and 
modesty  which  no  one  else  of  her 
degree  resembled  her  in.  No,  that 
could  not  be  the  explanation.  Per- 
haps she  had  recognised  in  Yal  the 
son  of  some  love  of  her  youth 
whom  she  had  kept  in  her  thoughts 
throughout  all  her  rougher  life.  This 
was  a  strangely  visionary  hypothesis, 
and  Dick  felt  how  unreal  it  was; 
but  what  other  explanation  could 
he  makel 

The  situation  at  Oxford  was  a 
great  "rise  in  the  worid"  to  Dick. 
It  was  a  place  of  trust,  with  much 
better  wages  than  he  had  at  Eton, 
and  a  little  house  close  to  the  river- 
side. His  Eton  employer  grumbled 
a  little,  and  said  something  about 
a  want  of  gratitude,  as  employers 
are  so  apt  to  do;  but  eventually 
it  was  all  arranged  to  Dick's  satis- 
faction and  benefit.  He  and  his 
mother  took  possession  of  the  little 
house  in  May,  so  quickly  was 
the  bargain  myade;  and  when  she 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Oxford, 
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she  had  put  off  the  last  linger- 
ing remnants  of  the  tramp,  and 
looked  after  the  fomituie  and  fit- 
tings-up  with  a  languid  show  of 
pleasure  in  them,  such  as  she  had 
neyei  exhibited  before.  She  changed 
ber  diess,  too,  to  Dick's  infinite 
pleasure.  She  put  off  the  coloured 
handkerchief  permanently  from  her 
head,  and  adopted  a  head-dress 
something  of  the  same  shape, — a 
kerchief  of  white  net  tied  under  her 
chin,  which  threw  up  her  still  beau- 
tiful face,  and  impressed  every  one 
who  saw  her  with  Yal's  idea  that 
fihe  had  been  a  lady  once.  This 
4Btrange  head-gear,  and  the  plain 
black  gown  without  flounces  or 
ornament  which  she  wore  constant- 
ly, made  people  think  her  some  sort 
of  a  nun;  and  the  new  man  at 
Style's  and  his  mother  became  not- 
■ables  on  the  river-side.  They  had  a 
little  garden  to  the  house,  and  this 
seemed  to  please  her.  She  filled  it 
with  common  sweet-smellingflowers, 
and  worked  in  it,  with  a  new-bom 
love  for  this  comer  of  earth  which 
she  could  call  hers;  and  every 
day  she  stood  looking  over  her  little 
garden  wall,  and  saw  Yal  and  his 
boat  go  by.  This  kept  the  rhythm 
of  her  life  in  cadence,  and  she  was 
livelier  and  more  ready  in  conversa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  her  good 
son  than  she  had  ever  been. 

As  for  Yal,  after  the  kind  thought 
which  made  him  send  for  Dick  and 
warmly  plead  hia  cause  with  the 
boatbidlder  on  the  river-side,  there 
were  moments  when  he  felt  a  cer- 
tain embarrassment  about  what  he 
had  done.  Dick,  too,  had  changed, 
as  well  as  himsell  He  could  not 
speak  to  him  as  of  old,  or  give  him 
half-crowns,  or  trust  to  him  to  do 
whatever  he  wished.  In  the  last 
case,  indeed,  he  might  have  tmsted 
Dick  entirely;  for  Ms  gratitude,  and 
what  is  more,  his  affection,  for  his 
young  patron,  was  unbounded.  But 
Yal  no  longer  liked  to  suggest  what 


Dick  would  have  been  but  too 
happy  to  do.  The  vagrant  whom 
he  had  taken  up  had  become  in  a 
manner  Yal's  equal  He  was  wiser 
than  the  other,  though  he  did  not 
know  a  tenth  part  so  much;  and 
though  he  owed  everything  he  was 
to  Yal's  boyish  interposition  in  his 
favour,  yet  he  had  a  great  deal  in 
him  which  Yal  had  not  originated, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  quite  beyond 
hiuL  The  undergraduate  of  high 
degree  did  not  know  how  to  treat 
the  young  man  who  was  still  so 
lowly.  He  could  not  ask  him  to  his 
rooms,  or  bid  him  to  eat  at  his  own 
table,  half  out  of  a  lingering  social 
prejudice,  half  because  he  had  an 
uncomfortable  knowledge  of  what 
people  would  say.  He  was  as  much 
his  Mend  as  ever,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  show  it.  Now  and 
then  he  went  to  the  little  house,  but 
Dick's  mother  gave  him  sensations 
so  very  strange  that  he  did  not  care 
to  go  often;  and  had  he  gone 
very  often,  his  tutor,  no  doubt, 
would  have  taken  notice  of  the  fact, 
and  set  it  down  to  a  love  of  low 
society,  as  his  Eton  tutor  had  done. 
Altogether,  the  situation  was  full  of 
embarrassment,  and  the  intercourse 
not  half  so  easy  as  it  had  been.  To 
be  sure,  the  external  advantages  were 
certain;  Dick  had  a  much  better 
situation  and  a  bright  prospect  before 
him,  and  this  was  so  much  gained. 
Yal's  advice  to  him  about  rising 
in  the  world  had  been  wonderfully 
carried  out.  He  had  risen  in  the 
world,  and  got  on  the  steps  of  the 
ladder.  Indeed,  Dick  might  almost 
have  been  said  to  have  attained  all 
that  a  person  of  his  class  could  ever 
attain;  he  might  make  a  great 
deal  more  money,  but  he  could  not 
materially  advance  his  position. 
Yal  was  still,  and  perhaps  more 
than  ever,  above  him,  since  as 
they  both  progressed  into  manhood, 
their  respective  positions  began 
to  be   more  sharply  defined:  and 
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nothing  in  the  world  could  ever 
make  it  possible  for  Lord  Eskside's 
heir  to  say  to  the  young  hoatbuilder, 
"  Come  up  higher."  And  yet  Val  had 
lost  all  power  of  treating  him  as 
an  inferior.  It  was  a  curious  pro- 
blem, infinitely  more  difficult,  as  was 
natural,  to  the  generous  young  fellow 
on  the  higher  level,  than  to  the  low- 
lier lad  who  made  no  pretensions 
to  any  sort  of  dignity,  and  never 
"stood  upon"  a  quality  which  he 
did  not  suppose  himself  to  possess. 

There  happened,  however,  a  curious 
incident  in  Val's  last  summer  at  Ox- 
ford, which  he  indeed  did  not  know, 
but  which  affected  Dick  strangely 
enough.  One  summer  morning  (it 
was  in  Commemoration  week,  when 
the  mornings  are  somewhat  languid) 
Dick's  mother  was  seated  in  the 
little  parlour  facing  the  river,  which 
her  son  had  furnished  with  all  the 
care  of  an  untaught  connoisseur.  Half 
the  things  in  it  wore  of  his  own 
making;  but  there  were  many  trifles 
besides  which  he  had  "  picked  up," 
with  that  curious  natural  fancy  for 
things  pretty  and  unusual  which 
was  innate  in  him.  It  was  a  strange 
incongruous  room.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a  square  of  old  Turkey 
carpet,  the  subdued  harmonious 
colours  of  which,  and  soft  mossy 
texture,  were  Dick's  delight  The 
little  table,  covered  with  the  old 
faded  embroidered  shawl,  stood  in 
the  window ;  an  old-fashioned  glass 
which  Dick  had  *' picked  up"  was 
on  the  mantelpiece,  reflecting  some 
china  vases  which  his  mother  had 
bought,  and  which  showed  her  taste 
to  be  of  a  different  character  from  his. 
Prettily  carved  bookcases  of  his  mak- 
ing were  fitted  into  the  comers;  and 
a  common  deal  table,  without  any 
cover,  stood  just  under  one  of  them, 
with  a  large  brown  earthenwarebasin 
on  it,  before  which  his  mother  sat 
shelling  peas  for  Dick's  dinner.  She 
had  "  a  girl"  now  to  help  her  with 
the  work,  and  it  was  her  son's  desire 
that  she  should  sit  in  the  parlour. 


But  as  it  was  not  within  the  poor 
soul's  possibilities  to  shut  herself 
up  to  needlework  or  any  lady-like 
occupation,  she  brought  in  her 
peas  to  shell  there,  and  sat  alone,, 
contented  enough,  yet  oppressed, 
with  the  sense  that  within  a  few 
days  the  same  blank  which  she  had 
before  experienced  would  fall  on  the 
earth  and  skies.  It  was  a  bright 
morning,  still  cool  but  full  of  sun- 
shine, which  just  touched  the  old- 
fashioned  window-sill,  upon  which, 
lay  Dick's  carving  materials  and  a 
book  or  two — not,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
books  intended  to  be  read,  but  only 
to  get  designs  out  of,  and  suggestions 
for  work.  The  river  lay  broad  in 
the  sunshine,  relieved  by  here  and 
there  the  bright  green  of  some  wil- 
lows :  the  softened  sounds  outside,, 
the  soft  silence  within,  were  harmo- 
nious with  the  subdued  sensations 
of  the  lonely  woman,  in  whom  all 
seemed  stilled  too  for  the  moment. 
The  shadow  hung  on  her,  but  it  had 
not  yet  fallen,  and  her  mind  was 
less  excited  thaji  it  had  been — ^more 
able  to  endure,  less  intolerant  of 
pain.  Thus  she  sat  absorbed  in  her 
homely  occupation,  when  she  heard 
voices  approaching  through  the  soft 
air.  One  of  them  she  recognised  at 
once  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  be 
Yal's.  He  was  coming  slowly  along, 
pointing  out  everything  to  some  one 
with  him.  The  woman  dropped  the 
peas  out  of  her  hands,  and  listened^ 
The  window  was  open,  and  so  near 
the  road  that  every  sound  was  dis- 
tinctly heard.  It  was  some  time 
before  any  one  replied  to  Val,  and 
the  listener  had  leisure  enough  for- 
many  wild  fears  and  throbs  o£ 
anxious  suspense.  At  last  the  an- 
swer came — in  a  lady's  voice,  which 
she  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  heard 
it  yesterday,  with  its  soft  Scotch 
accent,  its  firm  tone  and  character,. 
imUke  any  other  she  knew.  The 
woman  rose  suddenly,  noiselessly, 
to  her  feet;  she  grew  white  and. 
blanched,  as  with  deadly  terror. 
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"Here  is  where  Brown  lives," 
said  Val,  in  his  cheery  voice—"  and 
his  mother,  whom  I  want  you  par- 
ticularly to  see.  A  nice  little  house, 
isn't  it )  Stop  and  look  at  the  boats 
down  the  river  before  we  go  in. 
Isn't  it  pretty,  grandma?  not  like 
our  Esk,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a 
beauty  of  its  own." 

"  Fax  gayer  and  brighter  than 
Esk,  certunly,"  said  Lady  Eskside, 
quite  willing  to  humour  the  boy; 
though  her  own  opinion  of  the  broad, 
flat,  unshadowed,  and  unfeatured 
Thames  was  not  too  flattering.  She 
stood  leaning  upon  his  arm,  wrapt 
in  a  soft  Elysium  of  pride  and  hap- 
piness. The  lovely  morning,*  and 
the  good  accounts  she  had  been 
hearing  of  her  boy,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  going  home  with  her, 
and  that  she  was  leaning  on  his 
arm,  and  seeing  more  beauty  in  his 
kind  young  face  than  the  loveliest 
summer  morning  or  the  loveliest  sun 
could  have  shownher — all  combined 
to  make  everything  fiedr  to  Lady 
Eskside.  She  was  going  to  visit  hiiB 
humble  Mends — to  seal  with  her  ap- 
probation that  kindly  patronage  of 
the  "  deserving  "  poor,  which  is  as 
creditable  to  their  superiors  as  a 
love  of  low  society  is  discreditable. 
They  stood  together  talking  for  a 
minute  at  the  open  door. 

At  that  same  moment  Dick  was 
on  his  way  to  the  back  door  which 
communicated  with  theboatbuilding- 
yard — but  was  met,  to  his  wonder 
and  dismay,  by  his  mother,  flying 
from  the  house  with  a  face  blanched 
to  deadly  paleness,  and  a  precipitate 
haste  about  her,  which  nothing  but 
fear  could  have  produced.  She 
seized  him  by  the  arm  without  a 
word — ^indeed  she  was  too  breath- 
less and  panting  to  speak  —  and 
dragged  him  with  her,  too  much 
amazed  to  resist.  "  For  Grod's  sake, 
what  is  the  matter,  mother?"  he  said, 
when  surprise  would  let  him  speak. 
She  made  no  answer,  but  holding 
fast  by  him,  took  refuge  in  a  boat- 


house  built  against  the  side  wall  of 
the  little  back  yard  through  which 
she  had  flown.  Dick,  who  was  a  pa- 
tient fellow,  not  easily  excited,  stood 
by  her  wondering,  but  refraining 
to  question  when  he  saw  the  state 
of  painful  excitement  in  which  she 
was.  "Listen!"  she  said,  under 
her  breath;  and  presently  he  heard 
Yal's  voice  in  the  yard  calling  her. 
"  Mrs  Brown ! "  cried  Val,  though 
it  was  the  first  time  after  her  dis- 
avowal of  it  that  he  had  used  that 
name,  which  was  now  adopted  by 
everybody  else,  as  of  course  the 
name  of  Dick  Brown's  mother.  "  I 
can't  think  where  she  can  have  gone 
to,"  he  added,  with  some  vexation; 
"and  I  wanted  you  to  see  her 
specially — almost  more  than  Brown 
himself." 

"Well,  my  dear,  it  cannot  be 
helped,"  said  the  voice  of  Lady 
Eskside,  much  more  composed  thm 
Yal's — ^for  I  cannot  say  that  she 
was  deeply  disappointed.  "Ko 
doubt  the  honest  woman  has  run 
out  about  some  needful  business — 
leaving  her  peas,  too.  Come,  Val, 
since  you  can't  find  her;  your  grand- 
papa wQl  be  waiting  for  us,  my 
dear." 

"I  can't  see  Brown  either,"  he 
said,  with  still  greater  annoyance, 
coming  back  after  an  expedition 
into  the  yard.  "  The  men  say  he 
went  home.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
annoyed  I  am." 

"  Well,  well,  I  can  see  them  an- 
other time,  my  dear,"  said  my  lady, 
smiling  within  herself  at  the  boy^s 
disappointment — "  and  we  must  be 
going  to  meet  your  grandfather.  I 
wonder  where  she  got  that  cover  on 
her  table.  I  had  a  shawl  just  like 
it  once;  but  come,  dear,  come;  think 
of  my  old  lord  waiting.  We  must 
not  lose  any  more  time,  VaL" 

Dick  put  his  arm  round  his 
mother ;  he  thought  she  was  going 
to  faint,  so  deadly  white  was  her 
face — ^white  as  the  kerchief  on  her 
head.      She  laid  her  head  on  his 
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shouldeTy  and  moaned  faintly.  Her 
closed  eyes,  her  blanched  cheeks,  her 
lips  falling  helplessly  apart,  gave 
Dick  an  impression  of  almost  death. 


"  Mother,  tell  me,  for  God's  sake  ! 
who  is  this,  and  what  is  the  matter 
with  youl"  he  cried. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


"  You  must  hold  yourself  ready 
to  be  called  back  at  a  moment's 
notice,  Val,"  said  the  old  lord.  "  It 
must  be  some  time  next  year,  and  it 
may  be  any  day.  That  is  to  say, 
we  can  scarcely  have  it,  I  suppose, 
before  Parliament  meets,  except  in 
some  unforeseen  case.  Therefore, 
see  all  you  can  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  after  February  hold  yourself  in 
readmess  to  be  recalled  any  day." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  Val,  with 
a  blithe  assent  which  was  trying  to 
his  grandfather.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  do  anything  that  was 
wanted  of  him — ^to  make  up  his 
mind  on  any  political  subject  on  the 
shortest  notice,  and  sign  anything 
that  was  thought  desirable ;  but  as 
for  personal  enthusiasm  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  excitement  in  the  possibility 
of  being  elected  memb^  for  the 
county,  lam afiraid  Val  was  as  little 
moved  as  the  terrier  he  was  caress- 
ing. Perhaps,  however,  he  was  all 
the  more  qualMed  on  that  account 
to  carry  the  traditionary  principles 
of  the  Rosses  to  the  head  of  the 
poll,  and  to  vote  as  his  fathers  had 
voted  before  him,  when  they  had  the 
chance,— or  would  have  voted,  had 
they  had  the  chance.  Val  was  set- 
ting out  on  his  travels  when  this 
warning  was  given.  He  was  going 
to  see  his  father  in  Florence,  and, 
imder  his  auspices,  to  visit  Italy 
generally,  which  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant prospect  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  done  the  whole  duty  of  boy  in 
this  world;  and  now  he  had  tcJcen 
his  degree,  and  had  a  right  to  the 
prouder  title  of  man. 

Not  that  Val  was  very  much 
changed  from  his  Eton  days.  ,He 
was  still  slim  and  slight,  notwith- 


standing all  his  boating.  His  brown 
complexion  was  a  trifle  browner,  if 
that  were  possible,  with  perpetmd 
exposure  to  the  sun;  his  hair  as  full 
of  curls,  and  as  easily  raffled  as  ever, 
rising  up  like  a  crest  from  his  bold 
brown  forehead ;  and  I  do  not  think 
he  had  yet  got  his  temper  under  com- 
mand, though  its  hasty  flashes  were 
always  repented  of  the  moment  after. 
"A  quick  temper,  not  an  ill  temper," 
Lady  Eskside  said ;  and  she  made 
out  that  Valentine  Ross,  the  tenth 
lord,  her  husband's  father — he  whose 
portrait  in  the  library  her  son  called 
"a  Raebum,"  and  between  whom 
and  Val  she  had  already  attempted 
to  establish  a  resemblance — was 
veiy  hasty  and  hot-tempered  too; 
which  was  an  infinite  comfort  to 
her,  as  proving  that  Val  got  his 
temperin  the  legitimate  way — "from 
his  own  family  " — and  not  through 
that  inferior  channel,  "  his  mother's 
blood."  He  was  slightly  excited 
about  the  visit  to  his  father,  and 
about  his  first  progress  alone  into 
the  great  world — ^much  more  ex- 
cited, I  am  sorty  to  say,  than  he 
was  about  representing  the  county ; 
but  on  that  point  Lord  Eskside  did 
everything  that  was  necessary,  filling 
up  what  WBUB  wanting  on  Valentine's 
part  in  interest  and  emotion.  He 
had  again  filled  Rosscraig  with  a 
party  which  made  the  woods  ring 
with  their  guns  all  morning,  and 
talked  politics  all  night ;  and  there 
was  not  a  voter  of  importance  in  the 
whole  coimty  who  had  not  already 
been  "  sounded,"  one  way  or  other, 
as  to  how  he  meant  to  dispose  of 
his  vote.  "  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  make  sure  of  keeping  the 
Radicals  out,"  Lord  Eskside  said ; 
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for,  indeed,  a  Whig  lawyer  was 
Imown  to  be  poising  on  well-balanc- 
ing wing,  ready  to  sweep  down  upon 
a  constituency  which  had  always 
been  stanch — fistithful  among  the 
faithless  known.  The  present  Mem- 
ber, I  must  explain,  was  in  weak 
health ;  and  but  for  embarrassing  his 
party,  and  thwarting  the  cherished 
purpose  of  Lord  Eekside,  who  was 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Oonservatiye  party  in  the  county, 
would  have  retired  before  now. 

Yal's  term  of  residence  at  home 
was  not,  therefore,  much  more  than 
a  visii  He  did  what  an  active 
youth  could  do  to  renew  all  his  old 
alliances,  and  climbed  up  the  brae 
to  the  Hewan  many  times  without 
seeing  any  of  the  family  there,  ex- 
cept the  younger  boys,  who  were 
mending  of  some  youthful  complaint 
under  Mrs  Mo£fatt's  care,  and  who 
looked  up  to  him  with  great  awe, 
but  were  not  otherwise  interesting 
to  the  young  man.  *^  Ax^  any  of 
the  others  coming — ^is  your  mother 
coming — or  Vil"  said  Valentine; 
but  these  youthful  individuals  could 
afford  him  no  information.  ^'Oh 
ay,  they're  maybe  coming  next 
month,"  said  old  Jean,  who  took 
a  feminine  pleasure  in  the  dismay 
that  was  visible  in  Valentine's  face. 
"They  were  here  a'  the  summer, 
June  and  July;  and  I  wouldna 
wonder  but  we'll  see  them  all  Octo- 
ber— ^if  ,ifs  no  too  cauld,"  the  old 
woman  added,  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye. 

"What  good  will  that  do  mel" 
said  Val ;  and  he  leaped  the  dyke, 
and  went  home  through  the  ferns 
angry  with  disappointoient.  And 
yet  he  was  not  at  all  in  love  with 
Violet,  he  thought,  but  only  liked 
her  as  the  nicest  girl  he  knew. 
When  he  remarked  to  Lady  Esk- 
side  that  it  was  odd  to  find  none 
of  the  Fringles  at  the  Hewan, 
my  lady  arose  and  slew  him  on 
the  spot  "  Why  should  the 
Pringles  be  at  the  Hewan  1"  she 


said ;  "  they  have  a  place  of  their 
own,  where  it  becomes  them  much 
better  to  be.  To  leave  Violet  there 
so  long  by  herself  last  year  was  a 
scandal  to  her  mother,  and  gave 
much  occasion  for  talking." 

"Why  should  it  give  occasion 
for  talking!"  said  VaL 

"  A  boy  like  you  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter,"  the  old  lady  an- 
swered, putting  a  stop  to  him  deci- 
sively. Perhaps  thatwas  true  enough; 
but  it  was  also  true  that  Val  took  a 
long  walk  to  the  linn  next  day,  and 
sat  down  under  the  bushes,  and 
mused  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  with- 
out quite  knowing  what  he  was 
thinking  about  How  clearly  he 
remembered  those  two  expeditions, 
mingling  them  a  little  in  his  recol- 
lection, yet  seeing  each  so  dis- 
tinctly! the  small  Violet  in  her 
blue  cloak,  sleeping  on  his  shoulder 
(which  thought  made  him  colour 
slightly  and  laugh  in  the  silence, 
such  intimate  companionship  being 
strangely  impossible  to  tlunk  of 
nowadays),  and  the  elder  Violet, 
still  so  sweet  and  young,  yoimger 
than  himself,  though  he  was  Uie 
very  impersonation  of  Youth,  re- 
peating all  the  earlier  experiences 
except  that  one.  "By  Jove,  how 
jolly  Mary  is!"  said  Valentine  to 
himself  at  the  end  of  this  reverie ; 
and  when  he  went  home  he  devoted 
himself  to  Miss  Percival,  who  was 
again  at  Bosscraig,  as  she  always  was 
when  Lady  Eskside  was  exposed  to 
the  strain  and  fatigue  of  company. 
"Do  you  remember  our  picnic  at 
the  linn  last  yearl"  he  said,  standing 
over  Maiy  in  a  comer  after  dinner, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  an  elderly 
admirer,  who  had  meant  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  makiog  himself 
agreeable  to  a  woman  who  seemed 
the  very  person  to  "make  an  ex- 
cellent stepmother"  to  his  seven 
children.  Mary,  who  was  conscious 
in  some  small  degree  of  the  worthy 
man's  meaning,  was  grateful  to  Val 
for  once ;  and  enjoyed,  as  the  quietest 
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of  women  do^  the  discomfiture  of 
her  would-be  suitor. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  smiling ;  "  what 
of  it,  you  unruly  boy  1 " 

"I  am  not  a  proper  subject  for 
such  epithets,"  said  Val.  "  I  have 
attained  my  majority,  afid  made  a 
speech  to  the  tenantry.  I  say, 
Mary,  do  you  know,  that's  a  lovely 
spot  that  linn.  I  was  there  to- 
day  " 

"  Oh,  you  were  there  to-day  1 " 

"Yes,  I  was  there.  Is  there 
anything  wonderful  in  that  ? "  said 
Val,  not  sure  whether  he  ought  not 
to  take  offence  at  the  laughing  tone, 
which  seemed  to  imply  something. 
"Tell  Violet,  when  you  see  her, 
that  it  was  uncommonly  shabby  of 
her  not  to  come  this  year.  We'd 
have  gone  again." 

"  There's  a  virtue  in  three  times, 
Val,"  said  Mary.  "  If  you  go  again, 
it  wiU  be  more  than  a  joke ;  and  I 
don't  think  I'll  give  your  message 
to  Vi" 

"  Why  should  it  be  more  than  a 
joke  1  Or  why  should  it  be  a  joke 
at  all?"  said  Val,  reddening,  he 
scarcely  knew  why.  He  withdrew 
after  this,  slightly  confused,  feeling 
as  if  some  chance  touch  had  got  at 
his  heart,  giving  it  a  dinnle  which 
was  half  pleasure  and  half  pain. 
Do  you  ^ow  what  a  dinnle  is, 
dear  English  reader?  It  means 
that  curious  sensation  which  you, 
in  the  poverty  of  your  languiEige, 
call  "striking  the  funny  bone." 
You  know  what  it  is  in  the  elbow. 
Valentine  had  that  kind  of  sensa- 
tion in  his  heart ;  and  I  think  if  this 
half-painful  jar  of  the  nerve  lasted, 
and  suggested  quite  new  thoughts 
to  the  boy,  it  was  all  Mary  Perci- 
val's  part  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
her  widower  got  at  her  on  Val's 
withdrawal,  and  made  himself  most 
overpoweringly  agreeable  for  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

And  then  the  boy  went  away  on 
his  grand  tour,  leaving  the  old 
people  at  home  rather  lonely,  long- 


ing after  him;  though  Lord  Eskside 
was  too  much  occupied  to  take 
much  notice  of  Val's  departure. 
My  lady  was  very  busy,  too,  paying 
visits  over  all  the  country,  and  pay- 
ing court  to  great  and  small.  She 
promised  the  widower  her  interest 
with  Mary,  but  judiciously  put  him 
off  till  Miss  Percival's  next  visit, 
saying,  cunningly,  that  she  must 
have  time  to  prepare  her  young 
friend  for  the  idea,  and  trusting  in 
Providence  that  the  election  might 
be  over  before  an  answer  had  to  be 
given.  It  was  gratifying  to  the 
Esksides  to  find  a  devoted  canvasser 
for  Valentine  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Hightowers,  the  only  possible  com- 
petitor who  could  have  "divided 
the  party"  in  the  county.  High- 
towers,  however,  was  not  fond  of 
politics,  an^  had  no  ambition  for 
pubUc  life;  it  would  have  suited 
him  better  to  be  a  locksmith,  like 
Louis  Seize.  And  among  them  all, 
they  got  the  country  into  such  a 
beaut^l  state  of  preparation  that 
Lord  Eskside  could  scarcely  con- 
tain his  rapture — and  having  laid 
all  his  trains,  and  holding  his 
match  ready,  sat  down,  in  a  state 
of  excitement  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe,  to  wait  until 
the  moment  of  explosion  came. 

In  other  places,  too,  Valentine's 
departure  had  caused  far  more  ex- 
citement than  he  was  at  all  aware 
o£  He  had  seen  and  said  good-bye 
to  Dick,  with  the  most  cordial  kind- 
ness, on  the  day  he  left  Oxford. 
But  Val  had  not  fsdled  to  remark  a 
gravity  and  preoccupation  about  hiB 
humble  friend  which  troubled  him 
in  no  small  degree.  When  he  re- 
counted to  Dick  the  failure  of  Lady 
Eskside  and  himself  on  the  day  be- 
fore, the  young  man  had  received 
the  information  with  a  painful  at- 
tempt to  seem  surprised,  which 
made  Val  think  for  a  moment  thai 
Dick's  mother  had  avoided  the  visit 
of  set  purpose.  But  as  he  knew  of 
no  hidden  importance  in  this,  the 
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idea  went  lightly  out  of  his  head ; 
and  a  few  days  after  he  rememhered 
it  no  more.  Yeiy  much  more  serious 
had  heen  the  effect  upon  DicL  His 
moiher^s  flight  and  her  panic  were 
equally  unintelligihle  to  hinL  The 
thought  that  there  must  be  '' some- 
thing wrong"  inyolved,  in  order  to 
produce  such  terror,  was  almost  ir- 
resistible ;  and  Dick's  breeding,  as  I 
have  said,  had  been  of  that  practical 
kind  which  makes  the  mind  accus- 
tomed to  the  commoner  and  vulgarer 
eorts  of  wrong-doing.  He  did  not 
insist  upon  knowing  what  it  was 
tiiat  made  her  afi»id  of  Val's  grand- 
mother ;  but  her  abject  terror,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  dragged  him, 
too,  out  of  sight,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  partner  of  her  shame,  had  the 
most  painful  effect  upon  the  young 
man.  In  the  rudimentary  state  of 
morals  which  existed  among  the  class 
from  which  he  sprang,  and  where 
all  his  primitive  ideas  had  been 
formed,  dishonesty  was  the  one  crime 
short  of  murder  which  could  bring 
such  heavy  shame  along  with  it.  He 
who  steals  is  shunned  in  all  classes, 
except  among  the  narrow  profes- 
sional circles  of  thieves  themselves ; 
and  Dick  could  not  banish  &om  his 
thoughts  a  painful  doubt  and  un- 
certainty about  Ms  mother^  s  rela- 
tions with  "  Mr  Boss's  people."  She 
berself  was  so  stunned  aud  petrified 
hj  the  great  danger  which  she 
seemed  to  herself  to  have  escaped, 
that  she  was  very  little  capable  of 
^ving  a  rational  explanation  of  her 
conduct.  ''You  knew  this  lady 
before,  mother  1 "  said  Dick  to  her, 
half  pitifully,  half  severely,  as  he 
took  her  back  to  the  parlour  and 
placed  her  in  a  chair  after  the  visi- 
tors were  gone.  "Yes,"  she  an- 
swered, but  no  more.  He  asked 
her  many  other  questions,  but  no- 
thing more  than  repeated  Yes  or  Ko 
could  he  get  in  reply. 

I  do  not  know  what  wild  sense  of 
peril  was  in  the  poor  creature's  heart. 
She  feared,  perhaps,  that  they  could 


have  taken  her  up  and  punished  her 
for  running  away  irom  her  husband ; 
she  felt  sure  that  they  would  sepa- 
rate her  from  her  remaining  boy, 
though  had  they  not  the  other, 
whom  she  had  given  up  to  them  i 
and  in  her  panic  at  the  chance  of 
being  found  out,  all  power  of  reason- 
ing (if  she  ever  had  any)  deserted 
her.  Ah,  she  thought  to  herself, 
only  a  tramp  ia  safe !  As  soon 
as  you  have  a  settled  habita- 
tion, and  are  known  to  neighbours, 
and  can  be  identified  by  people 
about,  all  security  leaves  you :  only 
on  the  tramp  is  a  woman  who  wishes 
to  hide  herself  safe.  In  her  first 
panic,  the  thought  of  going  away 
again,  of  deserting  everytlung,  of 
taking  refuge  on  those  open  roads — 
those  outdoor  bivouacs  which  aro 
full  in  the  eye  of  day,  yet  better 
refuges  than  any  mysterious  dark- 
ness—came so  strongly  over  her, 
that  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  with- 
stand its  force.  But  when  she  looked 
at  her  son,  active  and  trim,  in  his 
boatbuilding  -  yard,  or  saw  him 
studying  the  little  house  at  night, 
with  his  tools  in  his  hand,  to  judge 
where  he  could  put  up  something 
or  improve  something, — ^his  mother 
felt  herself  for  the  first  (or  perhaps 
it  was  the  second)  time  in  her  life, 
boimd  as  it  were  by  a  hundred 
minute  threads  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  please  herself.  It 
was  something  like  a  new  soul  which 
had  thus  developed  inher.  Informer 
times  she  had  done  as  the  spirit 
moved  her,  obeying  her  impulses 
whenever  they  were  so  strong  as  to 
carry  everything  else  before  them. 
Now  she  felt  a  distinct  check  to  the 
wild  force  of  these  impulses.  The 
blood  in  her  veins  moved  as  warmly 
as  ever,  impelling  her  to  go,  and  she 
knew  that  she  was  &ee  to  go  if  she 
would,  and  that  Dick  too  could  bo 
vanquished,  and  would  come  with 
her,  however  unwillingly.  She  was 
free  to  go,  and  yet  she  could  not  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had 
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learnod  consciously  to  prefer  another  and  I  doubt  whether  she  was  cap- 
to  herself.  She  could  not  ruin  Dick,  able  of  realising  that  Dick,  so  dif- 
The  struggle  that  she  maintained  ferent  from  herself  in  nature,  would 
with  her  old  self  was  violent,  but  it  have  felt  differently  in  respect  to- 
was  within  herself,  and  was  known  those  trammels  from  which  she 
to  nobody;  and  finally,  the  new  had  fled.  Had  she  been  able  to 
woman,  the  higher  creature,  van-  think,  she  would  have  seen  how — 
quished  the  old  self-willed  and  self-  unconsciously,  with  the  instinct  of 
regarding  wanderer.  She  set  her-  another  race  from  hers — ^theboyhad 
self  to  meet  the  winter  with  a  been  labouring  all  his  life  to  man- 
dogged  resolution,  feeling  less,  per-  u&cture  for  himself  such  a  poor 
haps,  the  absence  of  that  visionary  imitation  of  those  trammels  as  was- 
solace  which  she  had  found  in  the  possible  to  him ;  but  she  was  little 
sight  of  Yal,  in  consequence  of  the  capable  of  reasoning,  and  she  did 
hard  and  perpetual  battle  she  had  not  see  it.  Besides,  he  was  hera 
to  fight  with  hersel£  And,  to  absolutely,  and  she  had  a  right  to- 
make  it  harder,  she  had  not  the  him.  She  had  given  up  the  other, 
cheery  gratitude  and  tender  ap-  recognising  a  certain  claim  of  natural 
preciation  of  the  struggle,  which  justice  on  the  part  of  the  fjather  of 
had  rewarded  her  much  less  violent  her  children  j  but  in  so  doing  sho 
effort  before.  Dick  was  gloomy,  had  gone  as  &r  as  nature  could  go, 
overcast,  pondering  upon  the  strange  giving  up  half,  with  a  rending  of  her 
thing  that  had  happened.  He  heart  which  had  never  healed ;  but 
could  not  get  over  it :  it  stood  be-  no  principle  of  which  she  had  ever 
tween  him  and  his  mother,  making  heard  called  upon  her  to  give  up  the 
their  intercourse  constrained  and  whole.  The  very  fact  of  having 
unhappy.  Had  she  robbed  the  old  made  a  sacrifice  of  one  seemed  to 
lady  from  whom  she  had  fled  in  so  enhance  and  secure  her  possession 
strange  a  panic  %  Short  of  that,  or  of  the  other — and  how  could  she  do 
something  of  that  kind,  why,  poor  better  for  Dick  than  she  had  done 
Dick  thought,  should  one  woman  for  herself  1  But  this  question  had 
be  so  desperately  afraid  of  another  1  not  even  arisen  in  her  mind  as  yet. 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  say,  or  even  She  feared  that  tJiey  had  hidden 
whisper  to  himself,  this  word  so  emissaries,  who,  if  they  found  her 
terrible  to  one  in  his  insecure  posi-  out,  might  take  her  remaining  child 
tion,  working  his  way  in  the  world  from  her;  but  that  he  was  anyhow 
with  slow  and  laborious  advances ;  wronged  by  her  silence,  or  had  any 
but  the  suspicion  rankled  in  his  personal  rights  in  the  matter,  had 
heart  not  yet  entered  into  her  brooding,. 
All  this  time,  however,  the  wo-  slowly  working,  confused,  and  in- 
man  neither  thought  of  setting  her-  articulate  soul, 
self  right  by  telling  him  what  her  In  one  other  house  besides,  Yal 
mysteiy  was,  nor  once  felt  that  she  and  his  concerns  were  productive  of 
was  wronging  Dick  by  keeping  the  some  little  tumult  Of  feeling — ^not 
secret  of  his  parentage  so  closely  the  least  important  of  the  many 
hidden  from  him.  It  did  not  occur  eddies  with  which  his  stream  of 
to  her  that  by  doing  this  she  was  life  was  involved.  Mr  Fringle  was 
doing  an  izgury  to  her  boy.  The  almost  as  much  excited  about  the 
life  of  gentlefolks — ^the  luxurious  approaching  conflict  asLordEskside. 
and  elegant  existence  into  which  He  saw  in  it  opportunities  for 
her  husband  had  tried  to  tame  her,  carrying  out  his  own  scheme,  which 
a  wild  creature  of  the  woods — ^had  he  called  exposure  of  fraud,  but 
been  nothing  but  misery  to  her;  which  to  others   much   more  re- 
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sembled  the  vengeance  of  a  disap- 
pointed man.  He  was  the  bosom 
Mend  of  the  eminent  lawyer  who 
meant  to  contest  Eskside  in  the 
Liberal  interest,  and  had  no  small 
share  in  influencing  him  to  this 
step.  His  own  acquaintance  with 
the  county,  in  the  position  of  Lord 
Eskside's  heir-presumptive  in  past 
days,  had  given  him  considerable 
advantages  and  much  information 
which  a  stranger  could  not  easily 
command;  and  with  silent  vehe- 
mence he  prepared  himself  for  the 
conflict — contemplatingone  supreme 
stroke  of  revenge — or,  as  he  preferred 
to  think,  contemplating  a  full  ex- 
posure to  the  world  of  the  infamous 
conspiracy  against  his  rights  and 
those  of  his  children,  from  which 
the  county  also  was  now  about  to 
suffer.  He  did  not  speak  fireely  to 
his  family  of  these  intentions,  for 
neither  his  wife  nor  his  children 
were  in  hannony  with  him  on 
the  subject ;  but  this  fact,  instead 
of  inducing  him  to  reconsider  a 
matter  which  appeared  to  other 
eyes  in  so  different  a  light,  in- 
creased the  violence  of  his  feel- 
ings, just  in  proportion  to  the  ne- 
cessity he  felt  for  concealing  them. 
It  was  even  an  additional  grievance 
against  Valentine,  and  the  old  peo- 
ple who  had  set  Valentine  up  as  their 
certain  successor,  that  the  lad  had  se- 
cured the  friendship  of  his  enemy's 
own  &mily.  Sandy,  who  was  by 
this  time  a  hard-working  young  ad- 
vocate, less  fanciful  and  more  certain 
of  success  than  his  Neither — ^though  a 
very  good  son,  and  very  respectful 
of  his  parents,  had  a  way  of  chang- 
ing the  subject  when  tiie  Eskside 
business  was  spoken  of  which  cut 
Mr  Pringle  to  the  quick.  He  could 
see  that  his  son  considered  him  a 
kind  of  monomaniac  on  this  subject; 
and  indeed  there  was  sometimes  very 
serious  talk  between  Sandy  and  his 
mother  about  this  idie  fixe  which 
liad  taken  hold  upon  the  father's 
mind*    But  perhaps  there  was  not 


one  of  them  that  had  the  least  idea 
it  would  lead  to  anything  painful 
except  poor  little  Violet,  who  was 
very  fond  of  her  father,  and  in 
whose  childish  heart  Val  had  estab- 
lished himself  so  long  ago.  She  alone 
was  certain  that  her  father  meant 
mischief — ^mischief  of  a  deeper  kind 
than  mere  opposition  to  his  election, 
such  as  Mr  Pringle,  as  tenant  of 
the  Hewan  and  the  land  belonging 
to  it,  had  a  sight  to  make  if  he 
pleased.  Violet  watched  him  with 
a  painful  mixture  of  dread  lest  her 
father  should  take  some  unworthy 
step,  and  dread  lest  Valentine  should 
be  injured,  contending  in  her  mind. 
She  could  scarcely  teU  which  would 
have  been  the  most  bitter  to  her ; 
and  that  these  two  great  and  appal- 
ling dangers  should  be  combined  in 
t)ne  was  misery  enough  to  flU  her 
young  soul  with  the  heaviest  sha- 
dows. This  she  had  to  keep  to 
herself,  which  was  still  harder  to 
bear,  though  very  usual  in  the 
troubles  of  youth.  Everything 
which  concerns  an  unrevealed  and 
nascent  love,— its  terrors,  which 
turn  the  very  soul  pale;  its  partings, 
which  press  the  life  out  of  the 
heart;  its  sickness  of  suspense  and 
waiting, — ^must  not  the  maiden  keep 
all  these  anguishes  locked  up  in  her 
heart,  until  the  moment  when  they 
are  over,  and  when  full  declaration 
and  consent  make  an  end  at  once  of 
the  mystery  and  the  misery  9  This 
training  most  people  go  through, 
more  or  less;  but  the  trial  is  so 
much  harder  upon  the  little  blos- 
soming woman  that  the  dawnings 
of  the  inclination,  which  she  has 
never  been  asked  for,  are  a  shame 
to  her,  which  they  are  not  to  her 
lover.  Violet  did  not  venture  to 
say  a  word  even  to  her  mother  of 
her  wish  to  be  at  the  Hewan  while 
Val  was  tihere — of  her  sick  disap- 
pointment when  she  found  he  had 
gone  away  without  a  chance  of  say- 
ing good-bye* ;  and  though  she  did 
venture  to  whisper  her  fears  lest 
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papa  might  '^say  sometlimg  to 
hurt  poor  Val's  feelings,"  which 
was  a  very  mild  way  of  putting  it 
— she  got  little  comfort  out  of  this 
suppressed  confidence.  ''I  am 
afraid  he  will,"  Mrs  Pringle  said. 
^'Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  your 
papa  is  Mr  Seisin's  chief  friend  and 
right-hand  man,  will  hurt  Val's  feel- 
ings. I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  think 
it  very  injudicious ;  for  why  should 
we  put  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
the  Eskside  family?  but  it  cannot 
be  helped,  and  your  papa  must  take 
his  way." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  speak  to 
him,"  said  Vi,  with  youthful  con- 
£dence  in  a  process,  than  which  she 
herself  knew  nothing  more  impres- 
fiive,  and  even  terrible  on  occa- 
sion. 

"  Speak  to  him!"  said  Mrs  Prin- 
gle ;  **  if  you  had  been  married  to  him 
as  long  as  I  have,  my  dear,  you  would 
know  how  much  good  speaking  to 


him  does.  Not  that  your  papa  is 
a  bit  worse  than  any  other  man." 
With  this  very  unsatisfactory 
conclusion  poor  Violet  had  to  be 
satisfied.  But  she  watched  her 
father  as  no  one  else  did,  fearing 
more  than  any  one  else.  Her  gentle 
little  artifices,  in  which  the  child  at 
first  trusted  much,  of  saying  some- 
thing pleasant  of  Yal  when  she 
had  an  opportunity — ^vaunting  his 
fondness  for  the  boys,  his  care 
of  herself  (in  any  other  case  the 
strongest  of  rex^ommendations  to  her 
father's  friendship),  his  respect  for 
Mr  Pringle's  opinions,  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Hewan — ^had,  she  soon 
perceived,  to  her  sore  disappoint- 
ment, rather  an  aggravating  than  a 
soothing  effect  *'  For  heaven's  sake, 
let  me  hear  no  more  of  that  lad  !  I 
am  getting  to  hate  the  very  sound 
of  his  name,"  her  father  said ;  and 
poor  Violet  would  stop  short,  with 
tears  springing  to  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Valentine  went  off  gaily  upon 
his  journey,  without  any  thought  of 
the  tragic  elements  he  had  left  be- 
liind  him.  I  think,  had  Dick  been 
-still  at  the  rafts  at  Eton,  his  young 
patron  would  have  proposed  to  him 
to  accompany  him  to  Italy  in  that 
curious  relationship  which  exists  in 
the  novel  and  drama,  and  could 
perhaps  exist  in  former  generations, 
but  not  now,  among  men — as  roman- 
tic humble  servant  and  companion. 
But  Dick  was  grown  too  important 
4t  man  to  make  any  such  proposal 
possible.  Valentine  dallied  a  little 
in  Paris,  which  he  saw  for  the  first 
time,  and  made  his  way  in  leisurely 
manner  across  France,  and  along  the 
beautiful  Comiche  road,  as  people 
used  to  do  in  the  days  before  railways 
were  at  all  general,  or  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel  had  been  thought  of. 
He  met,  I  need  not  add,  friends  at 


every  comer — old  "Eton  fellows," 
comrades  from  Oxford,  crowds  of  ac- 
quaintances of  his  own  class  and 
kind-^a  peculiarity  of  the  present 
age  which  is  often  very  pleasant  for 
the  traveller,  but  altogether  destroys 
the  strangeness,  the  novelty,  the 
characteristic  charm,  of  a  journey 
through  a  foreign  country.  A  solid 
piece  of  England  moving  about 
over  the  Southern  landscape  could 
not  be  more  alien  to  the  soil  on 
which  it  found  itself  than  were 
those  English  caravans  in  which  the 
young  men  travelled;  talking  of 
cricket  if  they  were  given  that  way — 
of  hits  to  leg,  and  so  many  runs  off 
one  bat ;  or,  if  they  were  boating 
men,  of  the  last  race,  or  what  hap- 
pened at  Putney orat  Henley — while 
the  loveliest  scenes  in  the  world  flew 
past  their  carriage-windows  like  a 
panorama.    I  think  Mr  Evelyn  saw 
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a  great  deal  moie  of  f oieign  countriea 
when  he  made  the  grand  tour;  and 
eyen  Yal,  tiiough  he  was  not  very 
learned  in  the  jaigon  of  the  plctur* 
eequoy  got  tiled  of  those  endlesa 
rechauffis  of  stale  games  and  plea- 
Burea  He  got  to  Florence  about  a 
fortnight  after  he  left  England,  and 
made  his  way  at  once  to  the  steep 
old  Tuscan  palace^  with  deeply 
corniced  roof  and  monotonous  gloom 
of  aspect^  which  stood  in  one  of  the 
smaller  streets  opening  into  the  Via 
Maggio  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river.  The  wrong  side — ^but  yet  the 
Pitti  palace  is  there,  and  certain 
diplomatists  preferred  that  regal 
neighbourhood.  Yal  found  a  servant, 
a  bland  and  splendid  Italian  major- 
domo,  waiting  for  him  when  he  aj> 
rived,  but  not  his  father,  as  he  had 
half  hoped;  and  even  when  they 
reached  the  great  gloomy  house,  he 
was  received  by  servants  only— 
rather  a  dismal  welcome  to  the 
English  lad.  They  led  him  through 
an  endless  suite  of  rooms,  half  light> 
ed,  softly  carpeted,  full  of  beautiful 
thingp  which  he  remarked  vague* 
ly  in  passing,  to  an  inner  sanctuaiy , 
where  lus  &ther  lay  upon  a  so£a 
with  a  luxurious  writing-table  by 
his  side.  Bichaid  Boss  sprang  up 
when  he  hesid  his  son  announced, 
and  came  forward  holding  out  his 
hand.  He  even  touched  Valentine's 
face  with  his  own,  first  one  cheek, 
then  the  oth^, — a  salutation  which 
embarrassed  Yal  beyond  measure; 
and  then  he  bade  him  welcome  in 
set  but  not  unkindly  terms,  and 
b^gan  to  ask  him  about  his  jour- 
ney, and  how  he  had  left  ''every- 
body at  home." 

This  was  only  the  third  time 
that  Yal  had  seen  his  iather,  and 
Bichard  was  now  a  man  approach- 
ing fifty,  and  considerably  changed 
from  the  elegant,  still  young 
diplomatist,  who  had  surveyed 
with  so  litUe  £Btvour  fourteen  years 
ago  the  boy  brought  back  to  him 
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out  of  the  unknown.  Riehaid's  first 
sensation  now  on  seeing  Mb  son 
was  one  of  quick  repugnance.  He 
was  so  like — the  vagrant  woman 
against  whom  Mr  Boss  was  bitter 
as  haviQg  destroyed  his  life.  But 
he  was  too  wise  to  allow  any  such 
feeling  to  show,  and  indeed  did  his 
best  to  make  the  boy  at  home  and 
comfortable.  He  asked  him  about 
his  studies,  and  received  Yal's  half- 
moumfol  confession  of  not  haying 
periiaps  worked  so  well  as  he  might 
have  done,  with  an  indulgent  smile. 
"  It  was  not  much  to  be  expected," 
he  said;  ''lads  like  you,  with  no 
particular  motive  for  work,  seldom 
do  exert  themselves.  But  I  heard 
you  had  gained  reputation  in  a  still 
more  popular  way,"  he  added ;  and 
spoke  of  the  boat-race^  &c.,  in  a  way 
which  made  Yal  deeply  ashamed  of 
that  triumph,  though  up  to  this  mo- 
ment he  had  been  disposed  to  think 
it  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life. 
"  Tou  were  quite  right  to  go  in  for 
it,  if  your  inclination  lies  that  way," 
said  his  bland  father.  "It  is  as 
good  a  way  as  another  of  getting  a 
start  in  society."  And  he  gave  Yal 
a  list  of  "  who "  was  in  Florence, 
according  to  the  usage  established 
on  such  occasions.  He  even  took 
the  trouble  of  going  himself  to  show 
him  his  room,  which  was  a  magni- 
ficent chamber,  with  frescoed  walls 
and  gilded  ceilings,  grand  enough 
for  a  prince's  reception-room,  Yal 
thought ;  and  told  him  the  hours  of 
meals,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
household  generally.  "My  house 
is  entirely  an  Italian  one,"  he  said, 
"but  two  or  three  of  the  people  speak 
French.  I  hope  you  know  enough 
of  that  language  at  least  to  get  on 
easily.  Yourownservant,  of  course, 
will  be  totally  helpless,  but  I  will 
speak  to  Domenico  to  look  after 
lum.  If  you  know  anything  at  all 
of  Italian,  you  should  speak  it,"  he 
added,  suavely;  "you  will  find  it 
the  greatest  hdp  to  you  in  your 

L 
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reading  hereafter.  Now  I  will  leave  rapid  conversation  which  he  could 
yon  to  rest  after  yonr  long  jonmey,  not  follow,  poor  Yal  fonnd  himself 
and  we  shall  meet  at  dixmer,"  said  hopelessly  left  ont,  and  looked  as 
the  politest  of  Others.  Yal  sat  gauche  and  unhappy  as  any  tradi- 
staring  before  him  half  stupefied  tionary  lout  of  his  age ;  and  some- 
when  he  found  himself  left  alone  in  times  Yal  himself  would  join  an 
the  beautiful  room.  This  was  not  English  party  at  a  hotel,  where  the 
the  kind  of  way  in  which  a  son  just  hits  to  leg  and  the  Ladies'  Challenge 
arrived  would  be  treated  at  Eskside.  Cup  would  again  be  the  chief  sub- 
How  much  he  always  had  to  ex-  jecte  of  conversation;  if  not  (which 
plain  to  his  grandmother,  to  tell  was  still  more  dieaiy)  the  ladies' 
her  of,  to  hear  about !  What  a  eager  comparing  of  notes  over  Lady 
breathless  happy  day  the  first  day  Southsea's  garden  party,  or  that 
at  home  always  was,  so  full  of  talk,  charming  Lady  Mary  Northwood's 
news,  consultations,  interchange  of  afternoon  teas.  On  the  whole,  Yal 
the  fiimily  nothings  that  are  no-  felt  that  his  father's  banquets 
thing,  yet  so  sweet !  Yal's  journey  were  best  adapted  to  the  lociJity; 
had  only  been  from  Leghorn,  no  and  when  a  lovely  princess,  with 
farther,  so  he  was  not  in  the  least  jewels  as  old  as  her  name  and  as 
fatigued ;  and  why  he  should  be  bright  as  her  eyes,  condescended  to 
shut  up  here  in  his  room  to  rest  he  put  up  with  his  indififerent  French, 
had  not  a  notion,  any  desire  to  rest  the  young  man  was  considerably 
being  far  from  his  thoughts.  After  elated,  and  proud  of  his  father  and 
a  while  he  got  up  and  examined  the  his  father^s  society — as,  when  the 


room,  which  was  full  of  handsome  same  fedr  lady  congratulated  Eichard 

old  fdmiture.   How  he  wished  Dick  upon  the  beaux  yeux  of  Monsieur 

had  been  with  him,  who  would  have  eon  file ^  his  father  was  of  him. 

eigoyed  all  those  cabinets,  and  fol-  One  of  the  rare  evenings  which 

lowed  every  line  of  the  carvings  they  spent  together,  Yal  infonned 

with  interest !    Yalentine  himsdf  his  fettiier  of  Lord  Eskside's  eager 

cared    little  for  such    splendours,  preparations  for  the  ensuing  elec- 

And  finally  he  went  out,  and  found  tion,  and  of  the  place  he  was  him- 

as  usual  a  schoolfellow  round  the  self  destined  to  take  in  the  eyes  of 

first  comer,  and  marched  about  the  his  county  and  country.    Eichard 

strange  beautiful  place  till  it  was  Boss  did  not  receive  this  information 

time  for  dinner,  and  felt  himself  as  his  son  expected.     His  face  grew 

again.  immediately  overcast 

It  was  very  strange,  however,  to  ''I  wonder  my  feither  is  so  ob- 

English — or  rather  Scotch — ^Yalen-  stinate  about  this,"  he  said.     *'  He 

tine,  to  find  himself  in  this  Italian  knows  my  feeling  on  the  subject, 

house,  with  a  man  so  polished,  so  It  is  the  most  terrible  ordeal  a  man 

cultivated,  so  exotic  as  his  father  for  can  be  subjected  to.    I  wish  you 

his  sole  companion.    Not  that  they  had  let  me  know,  all  of  you,  before 

saw  very  much  of  each  other.    They  making  up  your  minds  to  this  very 

met  at  the  twelve  o'clock  break&st,  foolish  proceeding.    Parliament ! — 

where  every  dish  was  new  to  Yal,  what  should  you  want  with  Farlia- 

for  the  manage  was  thoroughly  Ita-  ment  at  your  age  1 " 

lian ;  and  at  dinner  on  the  days  *^  Not  much,"  said  Yal,  somewhat 

when    Richard    dined    at    home,  uneasy  to  hear  his  grandfather  at- 

Sometimes  he  took  his-  handsome  tacked  by  his  father,  and  a  little 

boy    with    him    to   great   Italian  dubious  whether  it  became  him  to 

houses,  where,  in   the   flutter  of  take  the  old  man's  side  so  warmly 
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as  he  wished ;  ''  but  I  hope  I  shall 
do  my  duty  as  well  as  another,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  modest  pride, 
'*  though  I  have  still  eveiything  to 
leam." 

"Do  your  duty!  stuff  and  non* 
sense/'  said  Eichard;  "  what  does  a 
lad  of  your  age  know  about  duty  ? 
Please  your  grandfiEither  you  mean.'' 

Yal  felt  the  warm  blood  mount- 
ing to  his  £eu»,  and  bit  his  lip  to 
keep  himself  down.  *' And  if  it 
was  so,  sir/'  he  said,  his  eyes  blaz- 
ing in  spite  of  himself,  ''there 
might  be  worse  things  to  do." 

Kichard  stopped  short  suddenly 
and  looked  at  him — ^not  at  his  &ce, 
but  into  his  eyes,  which  is  of  all 
things  in  the  world  the  most  trying 
to  a  person  of  hot  temper.  <*  Ha ! " 
he  said,  with  a  soft  smile,  raising  his 
eyebrows  a  little  in  genUe  surprise, 
''  you  have  a  temper,  I  see  I  how  is 
it  I  never  found  that  out  before  9 " 

Yal  dug  his  heels  into  the  rich 
old  Turkey  carpet;  he  pressed  his 
nails  into  his  flesh,  wounding  him- 
self to  keep  himself  stilL  One 
glance  he  gave  at  the  perfect  calm 
of  his  £Etther^s  face,  then  cast  down 
his  eyes  that  he  might  not  see  it. 
Kichard  looked  at  him  with  amus- 
ed calculation,  as  if  measuring 
his  forces,  then  waited,  evidently 
expecting  an  outburst.  When  none 
came,  he  said  with  that  precise  and 
nicely  modulated  voice,  every  tone 
of  which  ministers  occasions  of  mad- 
ness to  the  impatient  mind^- 

"  Of  course,  with  that  face  you 
must  have  a  temper ;  I  should  have 
seen  it  at  the  first  glance.  But  you 
have  learnt  to  restoun  it,  I  perceive. 
I  congratulate  you — it  augurs  weU 
for  your  success  in  life." 

Ihen  he  fell  back  quite  naturally 
into  the  previous  subject,  changing 
his  tone  in  a  moment  to  one  ox 
polite  and  perfect  ease. 

"I  am  sorry,  as  I  said  before, 
that  my  father  is  so  obstinate.  Why 
doesn't  he  put  in  some  squire  or 


other  whom  he  might  influence  as 
much  as  he  pleases)  But  you;  I 
tell  you  there  isn't  such  an  ordeal 
in  existence.  Ever3rthing  a  man 
has  ever  done  is  raked  up." 

"  They  may  rake  up  as  much  as 
they  please,"  said  Val,  with  a  violent 
effort,  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
by  his  father  in  power  of  self-con- 
teoL  His  voice,  however,  was  un- 
steady, and  so  was  the  laugh  which 
he  forced.  "  They  may  rake  up  as 
much  as  they  please ;  I  don't  think 
they  can  make  much  of  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned." 

"  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  ! " 
repeated  Richard,  impatiently. 
"Why,  if  your  grandaunt  made  a 
faux  pa^  a  hundred  years  ago,  it 
would  be  brought  up  against  you. 
You  !  It  was  not  robbing  of 
orchards  I  was  thinking  of.  My 
father  is  very  foolish ;  and  it  is  wil- 
ful folly,  for  I  told  him  my  senti- 
ments on  the  subject" 

''  I  wish,  sir,  if  it  was  the  same 
to  you,  you. would  remember  that 
my  grandfather  —  is  my  grand- 
father/'said  Yal,  not  raising  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  very  welL  He  is  not  my 
grandfather,  you  see,  and  that  makes 
me,  perhaps,  less  respectful,"  said 
Eichard.  ''You  have  taken  away 
my  comfort  with  this  news  of 
yours,  and  it  is  hard  if  I  may  not 
abuse  somebody.  Do  you  know 
what  an  election  is  1  If  your  great- 
grandaunt,  as  I  said,  ever  made  a 
faux  pas " 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  did,"  said 
YaL  "  Why  should  we  be  troubled 
about  the  reputation  of  people  who 
live  only  in  the  picture-gallery  ?  I 
am  not  afraid  of  my  grandaunt." 

"  It  is  because  you  do  not  know," 
said  Eichard,  with  a  sigh.  "  Write 
to  your  grandfather,  and  persuade 
him  to  give  it  up.  It  is  infinitely 
annoying  to  me.  Tell  him  so.  I 
shall  not  have  a  peaceful  moment 
till  it  is  over.  One's  whole  history 
and  antecedents  delivered  up  to  the 
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gossip  of  a  vulgar  crowd  I  I  think 
my  Either  must  have  taken  leave  of 
his  wits." 

And  be  b^gan  to  pace  about  the 
great  dimly-lighted  room  in  evident 
perturbation.  The  rooms  in  the 
ralazso  Grazini  were  all  dimly 
lighted.  A  few  softly  burning 
lamps,  shaded  with  delicate  abdt- 
jourSf  gave  here  and  there  a  sil- 
very glimmer  in  the  midst  of 
the  richly  -  coloured  and  balmy 
darkness — just  enough  to  let  you 
see  here  a  picture,  theie  a  bit  of 
tapestry,  an  exquisite  cabinet^  or 
some  priceless  "bit''  of  the  sump- 
tuous furniture  which  belongs  of 
right  to  such  houses.  Eichard's 
alight  figure  moving  up  and  down 
in  this  lordly  place,  with  impatient 
movements,  disturbed  its  calm  like 
a  pale  ghost  of  passions  past. 

*'  Evety  particular  of  one's  life  ! " 
he  continued.  ''  I  told  him  so.  It 
is  all  veiy  well  for  men  who  have 
never  stirred  &om  home.  If  you 
want  to  save  us  all  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance,  and  yourself  a  great 
many  stings  and  wounds,  write  to 
your  grand&ther,  and  beseech  him 
to  give  it  up." 

**  1  will  tell  him  that  you  wish  it, 
sir,"  said  Yal,  hesitating;  ''but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  do  myself,  or  that 
I  distrust  his  judgment  Will  you 
tell  me  what  wounds  I  have  to  fear 
should  they  bring  up  all  my  ante- 
cedents—every particular  of  one's 
life?" 

Bichard  eyed  his  son  from  the 
shade  in  which  he  stood.  Yal's 
face  was  in  the  full  light  It  was 
pale,  with  a  certain  set  of  deter- 
mination about  the  mouth,  on  which 
there  hovered  a  somewhat  unsteady 
smile.  He  paused  a  moment,  won- 
dering how  to  reply.  A  dim  room 
is  an  admirable  field  for  delibera- 
tion, with  one  face  in  the  shade  and 
the  other  in  the  light  Should 
he  settlQ  the  sul^ect  with  a  high 
hand,  and  put   the    young    man 


summarily  down  t  Should  he  yield  t 
He  did  neither.  He  altered  his 
voice  again  with  the  consummate 
skill  of  a  man  trained  to  rule  his 
firoward  sentiments,  and  knowing 
every  possible  way  of  doing  so. 
He  laughed  softly  as  he  ran  up  to 
the  table,  throwing  off  his  impa- 
tience as  if  it  had  been  a  cloak. 

"  A  snare  1  a  snare  ! "  he  said. 
"  If  you  think  I  am  so  innocent  as 
to  fall  into  it,  or  if  you  hope  to  see 
me  draw  a  chab  to  the  table  and 
begin, '  My  son,  listen  to  the  story 
of  my  Ufe,' you  are  mistaken,  Yal.  I 
am  like  most  other  men.  I  have 
done  things,  and  known  people 
whom  I  should  not  care  to  have 
talked  about — and  which  will  be 
talked  about  inevitably  if  you  are 
set  up  as  a  candidate  for  Eskside. 
Never  mindl  I  shall  have  to  put 
up  with  it^  I  suppose,  since  my 
father  has  set  his  heart  upon  it; 
but  I  warn  you  that  it  may  come 
harder  on  you  than  me ;  and  when 
I  say  so  I  have  done.  Give  me 
your  photographs,  and  let  me  look 
over  them — a  crowd  of  your  Eton 
and  Oxford  friends,  I  suppose." 

Yal  looked  at  Ids  father  with  a 
question  in  his  eyes,  which  he  tried 
to  put  with  lus  Hps,  and  could  not 
During  all  these  years  he  had 
thought  little  enough  of  his  mother. 
Kow  and  then  the  recollection  that 
there  was  such  a  person  wandering 
somewhere  in  the  world  would  come 
to  him  at  the  most  unlikely  time— in 
the  middle  of  the  nighty  in  the 
midst  of  some  moment  of  excite* 
ment^  rarely  when  he  could  make 
any  inquiries  about  her,  even  had 
it  been  possible  f<»  him  to  utter 
any  inquiries.  Now  at  once  these 
suppressed  recollections  rushed  into 
his  mind.  Here  was  the  fountain- 
head  of  information ;  and  no  doubt 
the  story  which  he  did  not  know, 
which  no  one  had  ever  told  him,  waa 
fohat  his  father  feared.  "Father," 
he  began,  his  mouth  growing  d^ 
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with  excitement,  his  heart  beating 
BO  londlj  he  could  scarcely  hear 
himself  speak. 

Probahly  Bichard  divined  what 
he  was  going  to  say — ^for  Val,  I 
soppose,  hod  hardly  ever  addressed 
him  solemnly  by  this  title  before. 
He  called  him  "  Sir  *'  when  he  spoke 
to  him,  scarcely  anything  else. 
Eichard  stopped  him  with  a  rapid 
movement  of  his  hand. 

"  Don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  speak 
to  me  so  solemnly,"  he  said,  half 
fitfolly,  half  plajrfully.  "Let  me 
look  at  yonr  photographs.  There 
is  a  good  man  here,  by  the  way, 
where  you  should  go  and  get  youiv 
self  done.  The  old  people  at  home 
would  like  it,  and  it  might  prove  a 
foundation,  who  knows,  for  the  fine 
steel  engraving  of  the  member  for 
Eflkside,  which  no  doubt  will  be 
published  some  day  or  other.  Come 
round  to  this  side  and  tell  me  who 
they  are." 

The  words  were  stopped  on  Val- 
entine's lips ;  and  if  any  one  could 
have  known  how  bitter  these  words 
were  to  him,  his  relinquishment  of 
the  subject  would  be  more  compre- 
hensible to  them.  Are  we  not  all 
glad  to  postpone  a  disagreeable  ex- 
planation? ''It  must  be  done 
some  time,"  we  say;  "but  why 
now,  when  we  are  tolerably  com- 
fortable V  Valentine  acted  upon 
this  natural  feeling.  His  senti- 
ments towards  his  father  were  of 
a  very  mingled  character.  He 
was  proud  of  him — impressed  by 
him — he  even  admired  the  man 
who  was  so  completely  unlike  him- 
self— admired  him  and  almost  dis- 
liked him,  and  watched  him  with 
mingled  wonder  and  admiration.  He 
had  never  had  a  chance  of  regarding 
him  with  the  natural  feelings  of  a 
child,  or  forming  the  usual  preju- 
dices in  his  behalf^  He  met  him 
almost  as  one  steinger  meets  another, 
and  could  not  but  judge  him  accord- 
ingly on  his  merits  lather  than  re- 


ceive him  blindly,  taking  those 
merits  for  granted,  which  is  in  most 
cases  the  more  fortunate  lot  of  a 
son.  His  father  was  only  a  rela- 
tion of  whom  he  heard  very  little, 
and  with  whom  he  was  upon  quite 
distant  and  independent,  yet  re- 
spectful, terms.  They  were  both 
glad,  I  think,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
photographs ;  and  Richard  asked 
with  a  very  good  grace,  "Who  is 
this?"  and  "Who  is  that?"— through 
showers  of  young  Oxford  men  and 
younger  Etonians.  When  he  had 
made  his  way  through  them,  there 
was  still  a  little  pack  of  cards  to 
be  turned  over — photographs  not 
dignified  enough  to  find  a  place  in 
any  book.  Hunter  the  gamekeeper, 
Harding  the  butler,  his  wife  the 
housekeeper,  and  many  other  humble 
personages,  were  amongst  them;  and 
Bichard  turned  them  over  with 
more  amusement  than  the  others 
had  given  him.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, his  remarks  came  to  a  dead 
stop.  Val,  who  was  standing  close 
by  him,  felt  that  his  father  started 
and  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
He  said  nothing  for  the  moment ; 
then  in  a  voice  curiously  unlike  his 
former  easy  tones,  yet  curiously  con- 
quered into  a  resemblance  of  it,  he 
said,  with  a  little  catching  of  his 
breath,  "  And  who  is  this,  Val?" 

It  was  a  scrap  of  an  unmounted 
photograph,  a  bit  cut  off  from  the 
comer  of  a  river  scene — a  portrait 
taken  unawares  and  unintentionally 
by  a  wandering  artist  who  was 
making  studies  of  the  river.  It  was 
Dick  Brown's  mother,  as  she  had 
been  used  to  stand  every  day  within 
her  garden  wall,  looking  at  Val's 
boat  as  it  passed.  Val  had  seen 
the  picture  with  the  above  figure  in 
it,  and  had  bought  and  kept  it  as  a 
memento  of  two  people  in  whom  he 
took  so  much.interest :  for  by  an  odd 
chance  Dick  was  in  it  too,  stooping 
to  push  off  a  boat  from  the  little 
pier  dose  by,  and  very  recognisable 
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by  those  who  knew  him,  though  his  originals/'  and  he  put  out  his  hand 

feice  was  scarcely  visible.      "  Oh,  for  it  again. 

sir,"  said  Yal,  instinctively  putting  ''  Pardon,"  said  Mr  Boss,  severe- 
out  his  hand  for  it,  ^  that  ia  no-  ly — '*  it  haa  an  interest.  The  face 
thing.  It  was  taken  by  chance,  is  a  very  remarkable  face,  like  one 
It's  the  portrait  of  a  woman  at  Ox-  I  remember  seeing  years  ago.  What 
ford,  the  mother  of  a  fellow  I  know."  sort  of  a  person  was  her  son  % " 

''  A  fellow  you  know — ^who  may        By  skilful  questions  he  drew  from 

that  be?  is  his  portrait  among  those  Yal  all  that  he  knew :  the  whole 

I  have  been  looking  at  1    This,"  said  story  of  Dick's  struggle  upwards ; 

Richard,  holding  it  fast  and  disre-  of  his  determination  to  do  well ;  of 

garding    Yal's    hand,    which    was  the  way  he  had  risen  in  the  world, 

stretched  out  to  take  it,  *'  is  an  in-  Yal  mixed  himself  as  little  as  he 

teresting  &ce."  could  with  the  narrative,  but  could 

What  feelings  were  in  the  man's  not  help  showing,  unwittingly,  how 

breast  as  he  looked  at  it  who  can  much  share  he  had  in  it ;  and  at 

tell?     Surprise,    almost    delirious,  last  grew  voluble  on  the  subject, 

though  he  hid  it  as  he  had  trained  flattered  by  the  interest  his  faither 

himself  to  hide  everything ;  quick-  took  in  it.     ''  Tou  say  the  son  was 

springing  curiosity,  almost  hatred,  at  the  rafts  at  Eton,  and  yet  this 

wild  eagerness  to  know  what  his  son  picture  was  taken  at  Oxford.     How 

knew  of  her.     He  made  that  re-  was  that?"  said  Bichard.    Yal  was 

mark  about  the  interesting  feuse  not  standing  behind  him  all  this  time, 

unfeelingly,  but  unawares,  to  fill  up  and  their  looks  had  not  met. 
the  silence,  because  everything  in        "  Well,  sir,"  said  Yal,  "  I  hope 

him  was  stirred  up  into  such  wild  you  won't  think,  as  Grinder  did,  that 

impulses  of   emotion.      The  light  it  was  my  love  of  what  he  called 

swam  in  his  eyes ;  yet  he  continued  low  society.     If  Brown  is  low  so- 

to  see  the  skange  little  picture  thus  ciety,  I  should  like  to  know  where 

blown  into  his  hand  as  it  seemed  to  find  better." 
by  some  caprice  of  fate.     As  for        "So  Grinder  said  it  was  your 

Yalentine,  he  felt  a  repugnance  in-  love  of  low  society?" 
comprehensible  to  himself  to  say        "  He  wrote  to  my  grandfather," 

anything  about  Dick  or  his  mother,  said  Yal,  sore  at  the  recollection, 

and  could  have  snatched  the  scrap  ''but   fortimately  they  knew   me 

of  photograph  out  of  his  father's  better ;  and  when  I  explained  every- 

hand,  though  he  could  not  tell  why.  thing,  grandmamma^  like  the  old 

"Oh,  it  is  not  much,"  he  said — "it  darling  she  is,  sent  me  ten  pounds 

is  not  any  one  you  would  know.    It  to  buy  Brown  a  present.   I  got  him 

is  the  mother  of  a  lad  I  took  a  great  some  books,  and  crayons,  and  carv- 

£&ncy  to  a  few  years  ago.     He  was  ing  things ^" 

on  the  rafts  at  Eton,  and  used  to  do        "  Yes ;  but  you  have  not  told  me 

all  sorts  of  things  for  me.    That's  how  this  came  to  be  taken  at  Ox- 

his  mother,  and  indeed  there's  him-  ford,"  said  Bichard,  persistent, 
self  in  the  comer,  if  you  could  see        "  Well,  sir,  I  was  going  to  tell 

him.     I  found  it  in  a  photograph  of  you.    I  heard  that  old  Stylis  want- 

the  river;  and  as  I  knew  the  people,  ed  a  man.    Stylis,  perhaps  you  re- 

and  it  is  so  seldom  one  see's  people  collect    him,  down    at— —    Yes, 

who  are  unconscious  of  their  like-  that's    him.      So  I    told    him    I 

nesses  being  taken,  I  bought  it;  could  recommend  Brown,  and  so 

but  of  course  it  has  no  interest  to  could  Lichen,  who  had  been  captain 

any  one  who  does  not  know  the  of  the  boats  in  my  time«    Lichen  of 
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Christ's  Chuich.    Ton  wont  know 
bis  name  1    He  lowed  stroke — 


>i 
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TeSy  yes ;  but  let  us  come  back 
to  Brown." 

''  There  is  not  mnch  more/'  said 
Yaly  a  little  disconcerted.  Stylistook 
bim  on  our  recommendatum,  and 
bearing  what  an  excellent  character 
be  had — and  that's  where  he  is  now. 
He  and  his  mother  have  got  Stylis's 
little  honsCy  and  the  old  man's  gone 
into  the  country.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  Brown  had  the  business  when 
be  dies.  He  has  got  on  like  a  house 
on  fire/'  said  Yal — ^'  educated  him- 
self up  from  nothing,  and  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  one.  I've  always 
tboughti"  said  the  lad,  with  an  in- 
nocent assumption  of  superior  right, 
"  that  he  cannot  have  been  bom  a 
cad,  as  he  seemed  when  I  first  saw 
bim,  for  the  mother  looks  as  if  she 
liad  been  a  lady.  You  laugh,  sir, 
but  I  daresay  it's  true." 

**  I  was  not  laughing,"  said  Bicb- 
aid,  bundling  up  the  photographs 
together,  and  handing  them  over  to 
his  son ; ''  indeed,  I  think  you  have 
behaved  very  creditably,  and  shown 
yourself  capable  of  more  than  I 
thought.  Kow,  my  dear  fellow, 
I'm  going  to  work  to-night  Take 
your  pictures.  They  have  concerned 
me  very  much;  and  I  think  yoU 
should  go  to  bed." 

Yal  had  ))een  doing  a  great  deal 
that  day,  and  I  think  he  was  not 
sorry  to  take  his  father's  advice. 
He  gathered  all  his  treasures  to- 
gether, and  bade  him  a  more  cordial 
good-night  than  usual,  as  he  went 
away  with  his  candle  through  the 
dim  suite  of  rooms.  As  soon  as  he 
had  turned  his  back,  Bichard  Boss 
pushed  away  his  papers  he  had 
drawn  before  him,  and  watched  the 
yoxmg  figure  with  its  light  walking 
down  the  long  vista  of  curtained 
rooms.  The  man  was  not  genial 
enough  to  let  that  same  gentle  ap- 
parition come  in  and  illuminate 
with  love  the  equally  dim  and  lonely 


antechambers  of  his  heart;  but  some 
thrill  of  natural  feeling  quickened 
within  him,  some  strange  movement 
of  unwonted  emotion  as  he  looked 
after  the  lad,  and  felt  how  won- 
derful was  this  story,  and  how  un- 
wittingly, in  natural  friendliness  of 
his  boyish  soul,  Yal  had  done  a 
brother's  part  to  his  brother.  The 
idea  moved  him  more  than  the  re- 
ality did.  He  took  up  the  little 
photograph  again,  which  he  had  kept 
without  Valentine's  knowledge,  and 
gazed  at  it,  but  not  with  love. 
*'  Curse  of  my  life,"  he  said  to  him- 
self^ murmuring  the  words  in  sonor- 
ous Tuscan,  which  he  spoke  like  a 
native,  and  clenched  his  teeth  as  he 
gazed  at  the  image  of  the  woman 
who  had  ruined  hun,  as  he  thought 
She  had  been  a  lady  once! — ^he 
laughed  within  himself  secretly  and 
bitterly  at  the  thought — a  lady  ! 
the  tramp-girl  who  had  been  his 
curse,  and  whom  he  had  never  been 
able  to  teach  anything  to.  When 
the  first  vehemence  of  these  feelings 
was  over,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  his  confidential  soli- 
citor in  London,  a  man  to  whom 
the  whole  stoiy  had  long  been 
known.  And  I  do  not  think  Bichard 
Boss  had  sound  sleep  that  night 
The  discovery  excited  him  deeply, 
but  not  with  any  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  a  man  finds  what  he 
has  lost,  with  which  a  husband 
might  be  supposed  to  discover  the 
traces  of  his  lost  wife  and  child. 
No ;  he  wanted  no  tamed  tramp  to 
disgrace  him  with  her  presence,  no 
successful  mechanic-son  to  shame 
bis  family :  as  they  had  chosen,  so 
let  them  remain.  He  had  not  even 
any  curiosity,  but  a  kind  of  instinc- 
tive repugnance,  to  his  other  son. 
And  yet  he  was  pleased  with  Yalen- 
tine,  and  thought  of  the  boy  more 
kindly,  because  he  had  been  kind 
to  bis  lost  brother.  How  this 
paradox  should  be,  I  am  unable  to 
explain. 
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Tberb  are  few  things  easier  to 
the  philosopher  and  critic  than  to 
attack  existing  religion.  The  mere 
flact  that  it  is  existing  connects  the 
most  divine  faith  with  the  homan 
imperfections  of  its  believers,  and 
throws  the  mist  of  many  a  futile 
interpretation  and  stupid  comment 
npon  the  purest  and  most  celestial 
verity;  not  to  speak  of  the  still 
more  evident  practical  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  blunders,  faults,  or 
even  crimes,  of  those  who  profess  to 
follow  it,  with  its  teachings — a  vis- 
ible discrepancy  which  always  gives 
room  for  the  blaspheming  of  the  ad- 
versary. This  is  easy  enough;  and 
there  has  come  at  periodical  inter- 
vals, through  all  the  Christian  era, 
a  time  when  it  has  become  a  sort  of 
&shion  to  indulge  in  railings  to  this 
effect;  nay,  even  to  go  farther, 
and  denounce  Christianity  itself  as 
a  thing  ended  and  over — as  a  reli- 
gion which  has  had  its  day — as  a 
spiritual  system  effete,  and  falling 
useless,  unadapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  time.  The  present 
moment  is  one  of  those  frequently 
recurring  periods;  and  we  are  aU 
tolerably  well  accustomed  to  hear 
words  said,  which  to  our  fathers 
would  have  seemed  blasphemy, 
without  wincing.  Many  a  witling 
is  to  be  heard  complacently  declar- 
ing that  the  old  faith  is  not  "  up  " 
to  the  requirements  of  the  day;  and 
that  Chnstianity  has  become  bleai^ 
eyed  and  paralysed  and  old,  as 
John  Bunyan,  no  witling,  but  de- 
ceived as  all  men  so  easily  are,  once 
described  his  Giant  Pope.  Ghris- 
.tianity  survives  the  clatter  of  ill 
tongues,  as  Giant  Pope  survived  the 
insured  dreamer's  ignorant  cer- 
tainty; and  so  long  as  the  men 


who  thus  execute  their  will  upon 
religion  live  securely  under  her 
shadow,  they  are  safe,  and  no 
particular  harm  is  done.  So  long 
as  no  rebuilding  is  required,  the 
work  of  destruction  is  always 
entertaining  to  the.  human  spirit. 
From  the  baby  to  the  philosopher, 
we  all  rejoice  in  the  dust  and  the 
clamour  of  demolition,  even  when  it 
is  but  imaginary.  But  when  the 
iconoclast  leaves  the  facile  sphere 
in  which  he  has  it  all  his  own  way, 
and  can  knock  down  every  man  of 
straw  he  pleases  to  set  up,  and  takea 
in  handa  painfhl  attemptto  set  some- 
thing new  in  the  place  of  the  old, 
then  difficulties  arise  and  multiply 
round.  Few  people  venture  to  un- 
dertake so  difficult  a  task;  and  this 
makes  it  all  the  more  wonderM  when 
we  suddenly  light,  amid  all  the  tu- 
mults  of  oidinaiy  existence,  upon  an 
individual  who  has  actually  ven- 
tured to  throw  himself  into  the 
foriom  hope,  and  become  an  apostle 
of  a  bran-new  creed,  with  new  prin- 
ciples, new  worship,  and  new  hopes. 
Weare  not,forourown  part,  deeply 
interested  in  M.  Comte  any  more  than 
we  are  in  Joe  Smith  or  tibe  PiDphet 
Mormon ;  but  such  a  revelation  as 
that  which  is  given  to  us  by  M. 
Comte's  chief  disisiple  *  in  England, 
is  full  of  interest  to  the  curious  spec- 
tator. Mr  Congreve's  book  contains 
his  opinions  on  a  great  many  sub- 
jects, political,  social,  and  as  he 
chooses  to  use  the  word,  religious ; 
but  these  opinions  are  not  nearly  so 
interesting,  so  strange,  so  novel,  or  so 
amusing  as  the  spectacle  of  himself 
which  he  here  sets  up  before  us. 
Were  it  not  that  this  odd  and  start- 
ling exhibition  of  simplicity,  devo- 
tion, and  faith,  does  all  that  such  fine 
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qualities  can  to  ledeem  the  foolish- 
nesSy  and  vanity,  and  emptiness  of 
the  system  of  which  Mr  Congreye  is 
a  priest,  we  could  scarcely  venture  to 
insist  upon  such  a  portrait  of  a  liv- 
ing man;  but  the  lines  are  drawn  by 
his  own  hand  and  not  by  oars ;  and 
an  exhibition  more  pathetic  or  more 
hmnorons  has  seldom  been  given  to 
the  world.  The  artist,  however,  is 
entirely  unconscious  at  once  of  the 
pathos  and  the  humour;  and  the 
quaint  mixture  of  philosophical 
atheism  and  materialism,  with  the 
form  and  essence  of  a  home  mission- 
ary report,  or  Methodist  class  teach- 
er's account  of  his  **  work  "  and  all 
its  helps  and  hindrances — is  made  in 
the  most  perfect  good  faith,  and  with 
the  profoundest  seriousness,  with  all 
the  self-belief  of  an  apostle.  Such 
qualities  are  rare  in  the  world;  and 
of  all  places  in  which  to  look  for 
them,  it  is  like  enough  that  the 
Church  of  Humanity  would  have 
been  the  last  which  we  should  have 
tried.  Neither  is  it  we  or  any  pro- 
&ne  spectator  who  has  brought  to 
light  the  private  meetings  of  the 
Positivist  community,  and  the 
diBCourses  of  the  gentle,  nanx>w, 
expansive,  and  excitable  enthusiast, 
who  thus  mixes  up  the  smallest  of 
parochial  details  ^th  the  widest 
of  doctrinal  abstractions,  and  an- 
nounces the  vast  claims  of  a  Priest- 
hood destined  to  hold  in  its  hands 
the  education  of  all  the  world,  in 
the  same  breath  with  which  he  utters 
a  i^aintive  doubt  whether  the  body 
to  which  this  Priesthood  belongs 
will  ever  be  able  to  acquire  for  itself 
a  room  in  which  to  hold  its  wor- 
ship !  most  whimsical  blending  of 
the  possible  and  impossible.  Mr 
Congreve  was,  we  believe,  in  other 
times,  a  man  of  distinction  in  the 
worid  which  he  has  quitted; 
but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  career  before  he  reached  the 
mental  cloister  in  which  he  wor- 
ships the  Founder  of  his  new  faith. 


No  son  of  Benedict  or  of  Francis 
ever  more  entirely  separated  him- 
self from  the  world.  The  hair-shirt 
and  the  coarse  gown  were  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  new,  strange 
panoply  of  motive  and  thought  in 
which  this  priest  of  a  new  religion 
has  clothed  himself  The  picture 
of  himself  and  his  strange  brother- 
hood which  he  sets  before  us  is  often, 
as  we  have  already  said,  as  touchiog 
as  it  is  odd — and,  what  is  more 
strange  still,  as  commonplace  as  it 
is  quaint  and  out  of  the  way. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  to  start 
a  bran-new  religion,  so  low  down 
here  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
such  a  task  as  the  strongest  might 
quail  before.  None  of  those  ac- 
cessories which  were  of  such  infinite 
service  to  the  old  primeval  fathen 
of  human  belief,  so  much  as  exist 
nowadays.  Those  stories  which 
the  wise  call  myths,  but  which  the 
unlearned  always  take  for  gospel, 
can  no  longer  do  the  philosophical 
finmer  of  a  new  creed  any  service. 
He  cannot,  alas!  call  to  his  aid 
those  impersonations  upon  which 
all  old  beliefs  are  founded — ^those 
gods  who  still  hold  a  lingering 
poetical  sway  in  the  classic  soul  of 
here  and  there  a  dainty  Grecian,  in 
academic  Oxford  or  elsewhere. 
Neither  Apollo  nor  Brahma  can  aid 
him.  Neither  can  he  get  the  help  of 
the  strong  hand  as  Mohammed  did, 
and  add  temporal  ascendancy,  power, 
and  greatness  to  celestial  rewards 
as  inducements  to  believe.  The 
last  new  religion  of  all  (except  M. 
Comte's)  has  seized  perhaps  the 
only  weapon  remaining  of  a  flesh- 
ly kind,  and  supports  its  ethical 
system  (if  it  has  one)  by  such 
social  overturn  as  brings  it  within 
a  vulgar  level  of  popular  effective- 
ness; but  even  if  this  instrument 
had  not  been  appropriated,  we  doubt 
whether  that  vulgar  instrumentality 
which  does  well  enough  for  the 
Salt  Lake  City,  would  have  answered 
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in  Paris,  where  there  ore  less  means 
of  actual  expansion,  and  where  the 
houses  are  not  adapted  for  patriar* 
chal  institutions.  That  which  M. 
Comte  and  his  followers  call  the 
Eeligion  of  Humanitji  is  thus  de- 
prived of  all  extraneous  aid.  M. 
Auguste  Comte  himself,  and 
Madame  Clotilde  de  Yaux,  are 
the  sole  objects  of  its  mythology; 
and  sufficient  time  has  scarcely 
elapsed  since  these  great  personages 
left  the  world,  to  permit  any  gentle 
illusion  of  the  imagination,  any 
softening  mist  of  antiquity  to  fall 
upon  the  sharp  outlines  of  the 
real.  And  this  creed,  which  has 
no  personal  foundation  except  the 
life  of  a  Frenchman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  no  doctrines  but 
abstract  ones,  no  rewards,  no 
punishments,  no  hopes,  no  ter- 
rors —  nothing  tangible  enough, 
indeed,  to  come  within  the  mental 
range  of  ordinary  mortals — ^is  the 
religion  which  Mi  Congreve  is  per- 
sonally propagating  at  19  Chapel 
Street,  Bedford  Bow,  in  rooms 
which  the  community  has  at  last 
procured,  and  adorned  with  busts, 
&c.,  to  make  them  fit  for  the  lofty 
purpose  of  regenerating  the  world — 
and  of  which  he  sets  up  the  ensign 
and  symbol  in  this  book,  so  that 
circles  out  of  the  reach  of  Chapel 
Street  may  hear  and  know  and  seek 
that  shrine,  to  be  instructed  ^in  the 
religion  of  the  later  days.  A  bolder 
enterprise  was  surely  never  under- 
taken by  any  sane  (or  for  that  mat- 
ter, insane)  man. 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Congreve 
is  much  more  interesting  to  us 
than  the  founder  whom  he  wor- 
ships. Of  M.  Comte  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  He  had  at  least 
all  the  &an  and  the  satiBfaction 
of  an  inventor  launching  forth 
a  new  thing  into  the  world,  and 
doubtless  found  in  it  enough  of  per- 
sonal gratification  and  elevation  to 
make  up  for  any  trouble  in  arrang- 


ing the  canons  of  his  fiEdth.  His 
disciple  is  infinitely  more  disinter- 
ested. To  him,  we  presume,  the 
Eeligion  of  Humanity  has  brought 
much  loss — ^it  can  have  brought  no 
gain.  Neither  honour  nor  applause, 
nor  even  respect,  can  have  come  to 
him  from  his  devotion  to  a  set  of 
principles  which  affect  the  general 
world  with  wonder  or  with  ridicule 
only — not  even  with  that  vague 
admiration  for  something  beautiM, 
that  moral  approbation  of  something 
good,  mixed  up  with  error,  which 
every  genuine  Belief  has  secured 
firom  its  candid  critics.  The  tenets 
which  good  sense  rejects  are  often 
lovely  to  the  imagination,  and  those 
which  are  condemned  by  the  heart, 
lay,  in  some  cases,  a  bond  of  logical 
truth  upon  the  understanding  from 
which  it  cannot  escape  even  if  it 
would.  But  we  find  it  impossible 
to  conceive  that  either  the  genial 
heart,  mind,  or  imagination,  could 
find  anything  in  the  Gospel  which 
Mr  Congreve  believes  so  fervently 
to  justify  the  childlike  devotion 
which  he  gives  it,  or  to  vindicate  the 
wonderful  faith  and  self-abnegation 
which  are  apparent  in  these  essays. 
We  say  to  vindicate  his  self-abne- 
gation ;  for  every  sacrifice,  to  gain 
respect,  must  b^  capable  of  vindica- 
tion on  some  reasonable  ground ; 
and  this  vindication  has  scarcely 
ever  been  wanting  even  to  fana- 
tics. Putting  aside  Christianity — 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss on  the  same  level  with  any 
other  belief  prevalent  among  men, 
but  which  we  believe  to  be  as  much 
nobler  and  loftier  in  its  earthly 
point  of  view  as  it  is  diviner  in  every 
sanction  and  authority  of  heaven — 
there  is  no  one  of  what  are  common- 
ly called  the  false  religions  of  the 
world,  for  which  a  man  s  sacrifice  of 
himself  might  not  be  justified  by 
the  judgment  of  his  fellows,  on 
condition  of  his  personal  faith  in 
it    We  can  understand  and  respect 
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the  Mohammedan^  the  Hindoo,  even 
the  gentleman  whom,  under  the 
name  of  a  Fetishist,  Mr  Congreve  ad- 
mits into  his  fullest  fellowship,  and 
whose  adoration  of  his  grim  sym- 
bol of  Godhead,  refers,  we  do  not 
doubt,  dimly  to  some  spiritual  being. 
The  old  gods  of  Greece  are  so  vague 
an4  far  off  that  it  is  hard  to  realise 
the  time  when  there  was  any  general 
faith  in  Jupiter  or  Apollo.  Yet 
even  for  Apollo  and  Jupiter  it  is 
possible  to  understand  that  a  man 
might  have  lived  and  died,  feeling 
in  those  high-seated  shadows  of 
Olympus  some  glory  above  himself, 
some  greatness,  soiled  by  fleshly 
symbol  and  imperfect  revelation, 
but  still  more  glorious  than  any- 
thing of  earth — something  which 
could  understand  the  worshipper, 
and  comprehend  his  littleness  in 
its  greatness,  and  overshadow  him 
with  sublime  wings  of  spiritual 
reality,  according  to  the  vision  of 
the  inspired  Hebrew.  With  all 
these  worshippers  we  have  a  cer- 
tain sympathy.  Such  as  their  gods 
were,  they  were  still  beyond,  above 
themselves;  deifications,  if  you 
choose,  of  their  own  ideal,  but 
yet  proving  that  divine  birthright 
of  human  nature,  the  necessity  for 
an  ideal — the  yearning  of  man- 
kind for  some  stay  and  refuge 
above  itsel£  Wherever  a  man 
believes  that  he  has  found  this, 
however  erroneous  his  conclusions 
may  be,  or  ill-founded  his  confidence, 
he  has  yet  a  right  to  the  sympathy 
of  his  fellows,  and  to  their  respect, 
for  whatever  sacrifice  he  may  make. 
But  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
man  who  sacrifices  himself,  his  rea- 
son and  learning,  and  all  his  advan- 
tages, at  the  shrine  of  an  abstraction 
which  it  requires  a  very  great  effort 
to  apprehend  at  all,  and  which,  being 
apprehended,  is  nought,  and  never 
can  be  but  nought ;  too  unsubstan- 
tial even  to  be  called  a  vision,  too 
vague  to  be  realised)    ThePositiv- 


ist  philosophy  is  one  thing,  the  Ee- 
ligion  of  Humanity  another:  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  revenges 
of  Nature,  that  the  most  material- 
istic of  all  philosophical  systems — 
that  which  binds  earth  and  heaven 
within  iron  bands  of  immovable, 
irresistible,  physical  law,  rejecting 
all  mind,  all  thought,  all  soul 
in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse— shoiild  be  thus  linked  to 
the  most  vague,  abstract,  and  fan- 
tastic faith  tiiat  ever  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  man.  Or  per- 
haps, indeed,  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  this  fanciful  foolish  faith 
is  but  a  piteous  effort  of  the  mind 
to  compensate  itself  somehow  for  a 
thraldom  more  than  the  spirit  of 
man  can  bear;  setting  up  a  dim 
image  of  itself — poor  soull — not 
much  knowing  what  it  means,  upon 
the  ravaged  altar,  to  get  a  little  cold 
comfort  out  of  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  God  or  shadow  of  a  God. 
The  fruitless  prayers,  the  faint 
hymns  that  rise  before  this  dark- 
ling shrine,  what  can  there  be  on 
earth  more  pathetic) — ^last  effort  of 
humanity,  which  must  cry  out  in 
its  trouble,  and  babble  in  its  joy, 
to  something — to  the  air,  to  the 
desert,  to  Uie  waste  sands  and 
seas,  if  to  nothing  that  can  hear, 
and  feel,  and  respond. 

We  will,  however,  permit  Mr 
Congreve  himself  to  describe  the 
object,  or  rather  objects,  of  worship 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 
He  explains  to  us,  first,  how  M. 
Comte  became  enlightened  as  to 
the  central  point  in  his  creed ;  how 
he  **  stood  revealed  to  himself,  and 
his  work  also  stood  in  a  new  light 
before  him."  "The  unity  of  the 
human  race,  over  whose  progress  he 
had  pondered,  had  long  been  a  con- 
viction with  him ;  with  the  concep- 
tion, too,  of  humanity  as  a  higher 
organism,  he  had  fanuliarised  him- 
se&,  and  by  the  light  of  that  con- 
ception had  interpreted  its  past  and 
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meditated  on  its  futore."  But  when, 
in  the  course  of  events,  M.  Comte 
met  Madame  de  Yaux,  and  felt 
himself  stimulated  and  enlightened 
bj  ''  the  genuine  human  loye  of  a 
noble  woman,"  his  pieyious  conclu- 
sions all  at  once  took  force  and  form. 
**  The  conviction  became  &ith ;  the 
organism  in  which  he  beUeved 
claimed  and  received  his  veneration 
and  his  love — in  other  words,  his 
worship."  In  such  a  delicate  argu- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly 
dear  and  definite  in  expression :  the 
conviction  which  became  faith  was 
that  of  the  "  unity  of  the  human 
race ;"  the  oiganism  which  received 
his  worship  was  Humanity.  Mr 
Congreve  adds  his  own  profession 
of  faith. 

''We  who  share  that  faith,  that 
veneration,  that  love ;  we  who  would 
worship  as  he  worshipped ;  we  who 
would  preach  by  our  lives,  and,  when 
possible,  by  our  spoken  or  written 
words,  that  great  Being  whose  existence 
is  now  revealed — ^that  Being  of  whom 
all  the  earlier  divinities  which  man 
has  created  as  the  gnlurdians  of  his 
childhood  and  early  youth  are  but 
anticipations, —  we  can  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  change  which  his 
hibour  has  effected.  We  can  see,  and 
each  in  his  several  measure  can  pro- 
claim to  others,  that  what  was  but  a 
dim  instinct  has  become  a  truth,  in  the 
power  of  which  we  can  meet  all  diffi- 
culties ;  that  where  there  was  inquiry 
there  is  now  knowledge  ;  where  there 
was  anxious  searching  there  is  now 
possession ;  that  uncertainty  has  now 
given  way  to  confidence,  despondency 
to  courage.  We  see  families  fonning 
into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  cities  or 
states,  and  states  into  yet  laiser  unions^ 
•  .  •  We  feel  that  the  ascending  series 
is  not  complete ;  that  as  the  family 
in  the  earliest  state  is  at  war  wim 
other  families — ^the  tribe  at  war  with 
other  tribes,  so  the  nations  and  races 
are  at  variance  with  each  other ;  and 
that  as  the  remedy  in  each  previous 
case  has  been  the  nision  of  the  sniaUer 
into  the  larger  oiganism,  so  it  must  be 
still  the  same  if  the  process  is  to  be 
completed^  and  that  no  more  than  the 


single  family  or  the  isolated  tribe 
can  the  greatest  nation  or  the  most 
powerful  race  stand  wholesomdy  alone. 
All  must  bend,  all  must  acknowledge  a 
common  superior,  a  higher  organism, 
detached  from  which  tney  lose  them- 
selves and  their  true  nature,  become 
selfish  and  degraded.  Still  higher 
organisms  there  may  be ;  we  uiow 
not  If  there  be,  we  know  that  we 
cannot  neglect  the  one  we  know,  nor 
refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid 
which  it  can  give  us  when  once  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted. 

**  We  accept  it  then,  and  believe  in 
it  We  see  the  benefits  Humanity  has 
reaped  for  us  by  her  torLsome  and  suf- 
fenng  past ;  we  feel  that  we  are  her 
chilcuen,  that  we  owe  her  all ;  and 
seeing  and  feeling  this,  we  love,  adore, 
and  serve.  For  we  see  in  her  no  mere 
idea  of  the  intellect,  but  a  living  or- 
canism  within  the  ranse  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  fcunily  has  ever  been 
allowed  to  be  real ;  the  state  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  be  real ;  St  Paid  felt, 
and  since  him,  in  all  age&  Christians 
have  felt,  that  the  Church  was  real. 
We  claim  no  less  for  Humanity ;  we  feel 
no  less  that  Humanitv  is  real,  requir- 
ing the  same  love,  tne  same  service, 
the  same  devotion.  •  .  •  In  the 
exercise  of  her  power  she  proceeds  to 
complete  herself  by  two  great  crea- 
•  tions. 

"As  we  contemplate  man's  action  and 
existence,  we  are  led  to  think  of  the 
sphere  in  which  they  take  place,  and  of 
the  invariable  laws  under  which  they 
are  developed.  We  rest  not  then 
in  any  narrow  or  exclusive  spirit  in 
Htmianity,  but  we  pass  to  the  Earth, 
our  common  mother,  as  the^  general 
langua^  of  man,  the  correct  ind^  to 
the  umversal  feeling,  has  ever  delight- 
ed to  call  her,  and  from  the  earth  we 
rise  to  the  system  of  which  she  is  a 
part  We  look  back  on  the  distant  ages, 
when  the  earth  was  preparing  henelf 
for  the  habitation  oi  man,  and  with 
gratitude  and  love  we  acknowledge 
her  past  and  present  sendees.  •  .  . 
The  invariable  laws  under  which  Hu- 
manity is  placed  have  received  various 
names  at  different  periods.  Destiny, 
Fate,  Necessity,  Heaven,  Providence, 
all  are  many  names  of  one  and  the 
same  conception — ^the  laws  that  man 
feels  himself  under,  and  that  without 
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the  power  of  escapins  from  them* 
We  uaim  no  exception  fiom  the  com- 
mon  lot.  We  onty  wish  to  draw  out 
into  conscionsness  the  instinctive 
acceptance  of  the  race,  and  to  modify 
the  spirit  in  which  we  regard  them* 
We  accept,  so  have  all  men :  we  obeyi 
8o  have  ul  men.  We  venerate,  bo  have 
some  in  past  ages  or  in  other  conntrie& 
We  add  bat  one  other  term,  we  love. 
We  would  perfect  oar  submission,  and 
BO  reap  the  full  benefits  of  submission 
in  the  improvement  of  our  hearts 
and  tempers.  We  take  in  conception 
the  som  of  Uie  conditions  of  existence, 
and  we  give  them  an  ideal  being  and  a 
definite  home  in  Space — ^the  second 
great  creation  which  completes  the 
central  one  of  Homanitv.  In  the 
boeom  of  Space  we  place  tne  World--- 
and  we  conceive  of  the  World,  and  this 
onr  moUier  earth,  as  eladlj  welcomed 
to  that  boBom  with  tne  smiplest  and 
purtflt  love^  and  we  give  oar  love  in 
return. 

'  Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying, 
In  the  light  that  is  undying.' 

''Thus  we  complete  the  Trinilrof  our 
Religion— Hamanity,  the  World,  and 
Spac&  So  completed,  we  recognise  its 
power  to  give  unity  and  definiteness  to 
our  thoughts,  purity  and  warmth  to 
our  affections,  scope  and  vigour  to  our 
activity.  We  recogniee  its  power  to 
regulate  our  whole  being ;  to  rive  us 
that  which  it  has  so  lon^  been  tne  aim 
of  all  religion  to  give — ^mtemal  union. 
.  .  .  It  harmonises  us  within  ourselves 
hj  the  strong  power  of  love,  and  it 
binds  us  to  our  leUow-men  by  the  same 
power.  It  awakens  and  quickens  our 
sjrmpathy  with  the  past,  uniting  us 
with  the  ijenerationB  that  are  cone 
by  firmer  ties  than  have  ever  Seen 
imagined  hitherto.  It  teaches  us  to 
live  in  the  interest  and  for  the  ffood  of 
the  generations  that  are  to  follow  in 
the  long  succession  of  years.  It  teaches 
us  that  for  our  action  in  our  own 
g^eration,  we  must  live  in  dutiful  sub- 
mission to  the  lessons  of  the  past,  to 
the  voice  of  the  d^bd,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  must  evoke  the  future  by  the 
power  of  imagination,  and  endeavour 
80  to  shape  our  action  that  it  may  con- 
duce to  tne  advantage  of  that  future." 

Thia  full  exposition  of  the  Beli- 
g^n  of  Humanity  will,  we  fear,  make 


many  a  reader  lose  himBelf  in 
sheer  confusion  and  bewilderment ; 
for  if  his  attention  has  faltered  for 
a  moment,  it  ia  not  bo  easy  to  taJce 
np  the  thread  or  identify  the  ''being" 
whose  existence  Mr  Congreve  tells 
ns  ''  is  now  revealed,"  or  thoee  still 
more  shadowy  absteactions  which 
complete,  as  he  says,  "  the  Trinity 
of  our  religion."  For  ourselves  we 
are  bound  to  say,  though  not  willing 
altogether  to  own  ourselves  defi- 
cient in  that  attribute,  our  imagina- 
tion ainka  back  appalled  at  the 
tremendous  strain  Chos  made  upon 
it  The  divine  Trinity  of  the 
Christian  Faith  has  tried  many  a 
devout  soul  into  which  doubt  or 
unbelief  never  entered;  but  the 
Trinity  of  the  Humanitarian  goes  a 
long  way  beyond  the  Athanasian 
deed.  How  are  we  to  lift  our 
minds  to  the  supreme  regions  in 
which  Humanity  means  not  a  vast 
multitude  of  fiEtulty  men  and  women, 
''but  a  great  Being" — ^where  the 
Earih  prepares  herself  for  the  habi- 
tation of  man,  and  Space  welcomes 
the  Earth  into  her  bosom  "  with  the 
simplest  and  purest  love")  The 
wotcIs  alone  miake  the  brain  reel 
We  can  but  gasp  and  gaze  at  the 
speaker  who  deds  familiarly  with 
such  unknown  quantities,  and  pro- 
fesses even  to  "love"  the  Space 
which  is  one  of  his  divinities. 
How  does  a  man  feel,  we  wonder, 
when  he  loves  Space  1  Is  the  emo- 
tion stupendous  as  its  object?  In 
the  nature  of  things  it  must  be,  we 
should  suppose,  a  chilly  sort  of 
passion,  not  making  a  veiy  great 
demand  upon  the  feelings. 

We  are  half  inclined  to  laugh, 
but  rather  more  than  half  inclined 
to  a  very  different  exercise  when 
we  turn  from  the  belief  thus  pro- 
pounded to  the  person  who  sets  it 
forth,  with  all  that  gentle  reitera- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  preacher, 
and  an  apparent  warmth  of  pious 
sentiment  such  as  must  be  peculiar 
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to  the  man.  Many  wonderful  phe- 
nomena has  the  conjunction  of 
atheism  and  faith  produced  in  the 
world;  for  indeed  an  unbelieving 
head  and  a  credulous  heart  are  often 
enough  conjoined,  and  the  marriage 
has  produced  abortions  of  strange 
delusion  enough  to  astonish  the 
most  experienced  observer ;  but  very 
seldom,  we  think,  has  any  one  ven- 
tured to  stand  up  before  a  world, 
still  in  its  senses,  and  propound  so 
extraordinary  a  faith,  so  piously,  so 
fervently,  so  simply,  as  Mr  Con- 
greve  has  done.  He  has  the  first 
qualification  of  a  preacher — ^the  art 
of  believing  what  he  himseK  says, 
and  believing  it  with  earnest  force 
and  conviction.  These  words  sound 
much  too  real  when  we  think  what 
are  the  objects  of  his  faith ;  and 
yet,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  they 
are  evidently  true.  No  lukewarm 
zeal  shines  through  the  discourse, 
but  a  real  warmth,  which  increases 
still  more  the  amazement  with 
which  we  gaze  at  the  man.*  How- 
ever woful  and  wonderful  his  creed 
may  be,  he  believes  it  by  some  ex- 
traordinary witchcraft.  He  talks  to 
us  of  Humanity  and  Space  as  a  man 
might  talk  of  God  and  Christ,  with 
moisture  in  his  eyes  and  a  certain 
expansion  and  glow  of  being,  as  if 
the  words  inspired  him.  Strange 
fact ! — but  true.  Almost  we  wish, 
for  Mr  Congreve's  sake,  that  we 
could  respect  his  belief  more,  and 
feel  his  abnegation  of  all  reasonable- 
ness more  justifiable.  If  he  were  a 
Mohammedan,  or  a  Buddhist,  or  a 
bom  Brahmin,  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
reverence  that  we  should  contem- 
plate the  believer  so  profoundly 
certain  of  his  faith  and  eager  to  ex- 
tend its  sway.  Bat  after  we  have 
heard  him  hold  forth  for  pages  to- 
gether about  Humanity  and  Space, 
about  the  Founder  and  his  memory, 
about  the  duties  of  the  new- 
bom  tiny  sect,  and  their  fellowship 
of  the  saints  with  the  congregation 


in  Paris  and  that  in  America — when 
the  tension  of  our  wondering  gaze 
relaxes,  what  utterance  is  possible 
to  the  beholder  but  that  tremulous 
laugh  which  is  the  only  alternative 
of  weeping,  over  the  prelections  of 
this  gentle  enthusiast,  this  amiable 
fanatic)  A  laugh  is  a  sorry  per* 
formance  as  commentary  in  such  a 
matter ;  but  there  is  only  one  other 
alternative  which  could  express  the 
puzzled  bewilderment  and  painful 
wonder  which  rise  in  our  minds;  and 
indeed  even  tears  do  not  render  so 
well  the  pity  and  amusement,  the 
sympathy  and  impatience,  the  admi- 
ration we  feel  for  the  loyal  disciple, 
the  sense  of  provoked  vexation  and 
annoyance  with  which  we  look  upon 
the  wasted  man. 

We  cannot  venture  in  our  limited 
space  to  quote  much  more  largely 
horn,  the  curious  book,  which,  how- 
ever, is  but  little  likely,  we  should 
suppose,  to  meet  with  many  read- 
ers. The  mixture  of  home  mission 
details  with  the  grandeur  of  this 
philosophical  religion,  is  still  more 
odd  here  than  it  generally  is  when 
mixed  up  with  genuine  feeling  and 
serious  bought.  Some  of  these 
contrasts,  indeed,  are  too  comical  to 
be  passed  without  notice.  In  one  of 
these  discourses,  for  instance,  we  are 
taught  what  is  the  office  of  the 
Priesthood  (when  formed)  in  the  Ee- 
ligion  of  Humanity,  how  wide  are 
their  claims,  and  how  lofty  is  the 
position  they  aspire  to.  Such  claims 
Mr  Congreve  tells  us — and  with 
trath — no  Christian  priest  would 
venture  to  put  forth;  and  wisely— 
for  if  he  did,  no  community  would 
ever  allow  them.  But  the  Priest* 
hood  of  Humanity  will  take  higher 
ground  than  is  possible  to  that  of 
Christendom.  Here  is  the  state- 
ment of  their  claims : — 

^'  I  begin  by  restating  what  I  have 
often  stated  before — my  conviction 
that  for  the  fuU  meeting  of  the  diffi- 
culties, for  the  satisfactory  accomplish- 
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ment  of  the  work  of  education  in  all 
its  complexity,  there  is  no  other  power 
but  religion  to  which  we  can  profitably 
appeal ;  that  for  the  instruction  of  tlus 
and  other  nations,  we  must  rely  on  a 
relif^ous  organisation,— on  the  oigan- 
isation,  that  is,  of  a  body  of  men  ani- 
mated by  the  same  rel^ous  convic- 
tions,  undertaking  the  task  in  the 
same  spirit  as  a  religious  duty,  and 
making  its  performance  the  ground  of 
their  whole  existence  and  action — ^the 
justification  of  their  being  an  organ- 
isation. In  other  words,  none  but  a 
Priesthood  can  be  qualified  to  instruct 
— ^none  but  a  Pnesthood  can  duly 
guide  society  to  the  right  conception 
of  education,  to  the  right  conception 
of  its  more  peculiar  organ  —  the 
family,  and  of  ite  own  action  in  subor- 
dination to  that  organ.  Then  arises 
the  question.  Is  there  such  a  body? 
There  exist  Priesthoods  aroimd  us  of 
more  or  less  power  and  cohesion.  But 
there  is  not  which  would  claim  to 
answer  to  the  description  given.  .  .  . 
The  new  Priesthood  of  Humanity  now 
in  the  slow  process  of  formation  enters 
then  on  ground  not  previously  occu- 
pied, when  it  claims  for  itself  the  pro- 
vince of  higher  instruction  as  its  pecu- 
liar work,  its  rauon  dHUre — ^the  great 
primary  object  of  its  existence  and 
action,  that  on  which  all  its  otiier 
functions  are  seen  to  rest.  It  is  as  yet, 
as  I  said,  but  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion ;  it  needs  long  and  vigorous  efibrts 
from  all  the  servants  of  Humanity  to 
aid  it  in  its  constitution ;  but  whilst 
recognising  these  facts,  we  who,  by  the 
force  of  drcumstanees  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  our  position,  are,  however 
imperfectly,  members  of  this  nascent 
or^janisation,  must  not  shrink  from 
rJafming  for  it  that  which  is  to  be  its 
appropriate  province.  It,  and  it  alone, 
if  worthy  of^its  place,  can  instruct  the 
children  of  Humanity  with  the  com- 
plete instruction  which  they  need  for 
the  purposes  of  their  being.  It  is 
enough  that  others  serve  another 
power,  and  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
sequent servants  of  Humanity.  They 
might,  and  thev  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
and  most  usefully,  give  the  same  know- 
ledge, but  they  cannot  give  it  with  the 
same  logical  consistency  as  we  do. 
They  may  help  us,  but  we  finally 
supersede  them.^ 


•  The  reader  will  perceive  thai 
no  pope,  no  medieval  priest,  ever 
made  a  vaster  claim,  or  set  up  a 
more  infallible  right.  When  what 
is  technically  called  an  ''  Appeal " 
is  made  for  the  Home  Mission,  for 
the  favourite  parochial  scheme  of 
evangelisation,  or  for  the  missionary 
to  the  heathen,  conventionally  so 
called,  it  is  of  ordinary  usage  to 
give  a  wide  and  vague  description 
of  the  blessings  to  be  secured  by 
the  special  ''work "for  which  the 
sympathies  of  a  Christian  people 
are  appealed  to ;  but  few,  even  of 
the  most  fervent,  venture  to  say 
''  this  agency,  and  this  alone,  can 
instruct"  the  ignorant.  We,  and 
we  alone,  are  the  men  who  can  save 
our  race.  This,  however,  IVir  Con- 
greve says  without  hesitation;  to 
him  it  is  Umt  simple.  Of  all  the 
complicated  subjects  in  the  world, 
this  one  of  education  is  the  most 
difficult ;  but  he  is  provided  with 
the  machinery  which  can  solve  all 
difi&culties,  the  organisation  which 
has  the  filial  power  in  its  hands. 
What  is  the  appeal  he  makes  after 
this  grand  introduction)  Has  he 
a  Priesthood  ready  to  enter  upon 
its  work ;  has  he  a  band  of  eager 
disciples  ready,  if  only  the  means 
are  furnished,  to  set  the  new  world 
in  the  right  way  at  once;  has  he 
an  Apostolate  at  least,  wanting 
only  that  ''  penny  siller"  which  is 
nowadays  l^e  indispensable  con- 
dition of  all  benevolent  enter- 
prises? We  turn  the  page,  and  we 
find  stated  in  all  simplicity  the 
modest  boundary  of  the  new  Be- 
ligion's  hopes. 

"Those  who  recognise  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  other  educational  schemes, 
the  mcompetence  of  other  clergies, 
.  •  •  to  all  such  I  appeal  for  aid  in 
forwarding  the  formation  of  the  new 
Priesthooo.  I  cannot  say  how  urgent 
I  think  this  question,  how  important 
is  a  steadv  unintermittent  effort  to  base 
on  a  solid  fomidation  the  fund  for  the 
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Priesthood  of  the  human  faith. 
Immediately  this  only  concerns  one, 
but  that  one  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. To  form  a  fund  sufficient,  ooth 
in  amount  and  certainty,  to  dispense 
with  the  great  pressure  upon  our 
director's  energies,  that  is  tne  most 
immediate  object  we  can  set  before  us. 
I  may  do  what  he  would  not  do,  urge 
this  on  all  Positivists,  and,  indeed, 
on  all  who  sympathise  with  us  from 
outside.*' 

Alas  for  the  world  and  its  chance 
of  lenoyation!  alaa  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Humanity  whom  only  the 
Priesthood  of  Humanity  can  fuUy 
instruct !  There  is  but  one  priest 
in  question,  one  man  whom  all 
Positivists  are  entreated  to  unite  in 
making  a  provision  for,  so  that  be 
may  devote  all  his  energies  to  the 
new-bom  Church.  From  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step. 
Surely  the  members  of  the  young 
community,  were  they  half  as  much 
in  earnest  as  Mr  Gongreve,  would 
soon  find  means  of  liberating  M. 
Lafitte,  the  spiritual  director  of  their 
sect,  the  head  of  their  religion,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  temporal  work 
which  divides  his  thoughts  with 
the  care  of  his  flock.  If  it  is  true, 
according  to  the  vulgar  idea,  that 
liberality  in  offerings  is  the  best 
sign  of  warm  partisanship  and 
strong  conviction,  then  we  fear 
Positivism,  after  all,  must  have  a 
weaker  claim  upon  its  votaries  than 
is  to  be  desired.  In  the  same  dis- 
'  course,  a  page  further  on,  the 
preacher  makes  another  most  modest 
suggestion,  too  gentle  to  l)e  called 
an  appeal,  which  still  further  ex- 
poses the  unfortunate  contrast  be- 
tween the  splendid  pretensions  of 
the  new  sect,  and  the  means  it 
possesses  of  carrying  them  out 

^  Secondly,  I  think  we  should  keep 
before  us  the  question  of  acqidring 
some  room  or  rooms  where  lectures 
might  be  given,  where  even  more  ele- 
mentary teaching  might  be  given  if 
wanted — a  Positive  school  or  institute, 


as  it  nujght  be  called.  This  is  a 
point  which  already  has  struck  some 
of  our  body.  I  can  only  beg  of  them 
not  to  lose  sight  of  it,  but  to  see  how 
far  and  where  it  is  realisable.  ...  It 
remains  essential  for  us  in  any  case  to 
see  whether  we  can  |«ovide  ouzBelvee 
with  a  local  habitation — a  seat  of 
Positivism." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  modest, 
more  touching  suggestion  of  a  want  I 
What!  one  room  only,  one  poor 
room  I  to  make  a  home  for  a  great 
philosophy,  a  universal  religion  t 
We  do  not  know  how  the  reader 
may  feel,  but  we  confess  that  our 
first  impulse  was  to  reply  promptly 
— Yes,  certainly,  you  amiable  soul ! 
you  shall  have  a  room,  and  that  at 
once.  Poor  though  we  are,  (and 
where  is  the  critic  who  is  not  poor  %) 
we  can  yet  manage  to  make  this 
little  sacrifice,  nay,  even  to  buy  a 
plaster  bust  or  two  to  adorn  the 
same  and  make  you  happy.  We 
put  on  record  the  instinctive  re- 
sponse of  our  heart,  in  which  we 
luive  no  doubt  the  reeAet  will  sym- 
pathise, for  our  own  satisfiEtction, 
and  because  perhaps  it  may  please 
Mr  Gongreve  to  hear  of  it  But  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  informing 
the  public  that  the  sacrifice  which 
we  were  so  genially  disposed  to 
make  has  not  been  necessary,  but 
that  the  Positivist  body  itself  has 
proved  equal  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  it,  and  that  the  Boom  has  been 
attained.  Here  is  our  mild  Apos- 
tle's own  account  of  so  gratifying  a 
fact: — 

''  In  England,  during  the  past  year, 
we  have  made  a  great  advance.  When, 
on  the  last  anniversary  of  this  festival, 
I  mentioned  certain  objects  as  desir- 
able, I  had  little  expectation  that  we 
should,  by  the  next  anniversary,  have 
^t  so  far  towards  their  attamment 
We  have  been  now  for  nine  months  in 
possession  of  this  room,  and  the  gain 
to  our  cause  has  been,  and  will  be,  im- 
doubtedly  great  It  gives  us  a  centre 
of  action,  a  place  to  which  those  who 
wish  to  hear  more  of  our  teaching 
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may  come,  as  well  as  a  rallying-point 
for  ourselves ;  and  it  gives  us,  more- 
over, what  is  on  all  grounds  so  valu- 
able to  us,  a  sense  of  permanence.  It 
gives  us  the  unity  of  place  in  ex- 
change for  the  unnleasant  but  neces- 
sary changes  to  wliich  we  were  pre- 
viously driven.  It  enables  our  associ- 
ations to  fix  themselves,  and  to  gain 
the  strenj^h  which  fixity  gives.  U  is 
in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to 
promote  our  sense  of  order.  There  is 
good  reason,  I  think,  to  hope  that  it 
will  give  a  very  strong  impulse  to  our 
progress.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  room 
we  have,  but  in  the  collection  of 
the  busts  of  the  calendar  which  orna- 
ment our  walls,  together  with  the  pic- 
tures which,  as  the  room  becomes 
drier,  may  be  added  in  increasing 
numbers,  we  see  not  merely  with  &;rat- 
itude  the  liberality  of  our  members, 
but  the  evidence  of  that  worship  of 
the  dead  w^hich  is  characteristic  of 
Positivism,  and  the  bemnnings  of  that 
artistic  development  which  it  sets  be- 
fore it  as  one  of  its  great  ends.  None 
can  enter  the  room  and  give  the  most 
passing  attention  to  that  series  of  busts 
without  being  struck  with  the  histori- 
cal character  which  attaches  to  our 
religion;  The^r  should  be,  and  will 
l>e,  a  valuable  impression*  for  all,  and 
the  Positivist  cause  is  much  indebted 
to  those  who  have  placed  them  there.*' 

We  cannot  conclude  more  fitly 
than  with  this  gratifying  announce- 
ment. The  Koom  (it  is  surely 
-worth  a  capital)  is  situated  in  Cha- 
pel Street,  Bedford  Row,  No.  19. 
There  Mr  Congreve  preaches  on 
Sunday  momings,  taking  "  the  prac- 
tical and  religious  side  of  the  sub- 
jects," and  Mr  Beesly  on  Sunday 
evenings  taking  '^  the  historical 
side."  There  all  men  who  will  may 
be  informed  by  the  collection  of 
busts  and  the  pictures,  which  no 
doubt  has  been  added  to  by  this 
time ;  there  we  may  learn  how  to  say 
a  litany  to  Humanity,  and  pray  to 


that  great  Being,  and  contemplate, 
in  and  through  Humanity,  the 
august  figure  of  M.  Comte.  There, 
too,  we  may  be  taught  how  to  love 
Space,  and  to  understand  the  re- 
sponsive passion  of  that  highly 
comprehensible  entity.  Further- 
more, if  you  wish  it,  dear  reader, 
you  may  there  be  initiated  into  the 
dates  and  names  of  the  new  religion, 
and  date  your  letter,  Moses  19th, 
instead  of  January  19  th,  Aristotle 
instead  of  March,  Dante  instead  of 
July,  Gutemberg  instead  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and  so  forth.  The  first  day  of 
Moses  in  the  86th  year  of  the  blessed 
French  Eevolution,  for  instance, 
would  be  the  date  in  the  Calendar  at 
No.  19  Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Eow, 
for  what  we  called  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary 1874  in  profane  parlance.  Think 
of  that,  all  who  aspire  to  superiority 
and  singularity  !  To  be  sure,  in  the 
present  rudimentary  state  of  the 
community,  this  system  of  dates  is 
troublesome,  since  the  old-world, 
effete  Christian  date  must  still  be 
added  to  insure  comprehension  ; 
but  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
the  old  must  displace  the  new,  and 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  aSaiis 
will  no  doubt  come  to  an  end. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  political  matter  in 
Mr  Congreve's  large  volume,  which, 
as  less  interesting  to  ourselves  than 
his  creed  and  religious  organisa- 
tion, we  have  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. There,  the  reader  whose 
mind  is  more  interested  in  public 
matters  than  in  those  which  concern 
individual  character  and  develop- 
ment, may  find  fully  set  forth  Mr 
Congreve's  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Government  ought  to  give  up  Gib- 
raltar, free  the  Fenian  prisoneis, 
and  abandon  India ;  and  ought  not 


•  We  feel  too  much  attached  to  Mr  Congreve  to  criticise  his  grammar  or  his  mode 
of  expressing  himself ;  but  it  troubles  our  limited  intelligence  to  know  how  a  series 
of  busts  can  be  "  a  valuable  impression."  We  admit,  however,  that  after  our  effort 
to  comprehend  the  love  of  Spifbe  and  the  worship  of  Humanity,  we  may  have  got  a 
little  confused  as  to  what  words  mean. 
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to  haye  undertaken  the  Abyssinian 
and  Asbantee  expeditions.  These 
are  questions  into  which  we  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  enter ;  but  as  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  thought  by 
some  the  most  important  things  in 
the  collection,  we  feel  bound  to  let 
the  reader  know  that  Mr  Congteve 
has  let  loose  his  opinion  upon  these 
subjects  of  general  interest,  apart 
firom  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity. 
How  far  his  opinions  are  either  wise 
or  original,  or  like  to  claim  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  public^  we 
decline  to  pronounce  any  judgment. 
The  latter  part  of  his  yolume  is 
much  more  entertaining,  touching, 
and  interesting  to  ourselves. 

And  when  we  thus  issue  forth, 
drawing  the  long  breath  which  re- 
lieves the  soul  sdFter  a  strain  of  at- 
tention, from  that  shadowy  world  of 
visions  in  which — strange  contra- 
diction in  terms! — the  Positivists 
find  refuge  for  their  spiritual  part^ 
it  is  a  comfort  to  lay  hold  upon 
tangible  earth  again  by  means  of 
one  or  two  essays  in  biography 
which  console  us  by  their  reality 
and  substantial  flesh  and  blood,  after 
the  ethereal  mists  we  have  been 
purauing. 

We  can  scarcely  say  of  the  man 
whose  quaint  autobiography  *  comes 
nearest  to  our  hand,  that  he  was 
of  any  importance  whatever  to  his 
century  or  country;  and  yet  he 
and  his  father  before  him  have 
attracted  more  personal  notice  than 
many  much  more  notable  per- 
sons, so  curiously  unequal  is  the 
distribution  of  that  popular  obser^ 
vation  and  comment  which  men 
call  &ma  There  is  not  much  in 
Mr  Eobert  Dale  Owen  in  his  own 
person  to  call  for  public  attention ; 
but  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  those 
singular  men,  who,  uniting  extreme 
eneigy,  zeal,  and  a  kind  of  genius 
for  business  to  a  large  amount  of 


odd  ideas  and  visionary  plans,  are 
at  once  the  most  successful  and  the 
most  unsuccessful,  the  greatest  pro- 
digies and  the  greatest  failures  of 
their  time.  Bobert  Owen,  the 
cotton  -  spinner  of  New  Lanark, 
richest,  busiest,  and  moat  thriving  of 
nullowners,  with  his  little  industrial 
colony  thriving  round  him,  and  his 
schools  and  his  co-ojierative  institu- 
tion, and  all  the  benevolent  whima 
with  which  he  surrounded  himself, 
is  as  striking  a  figure  as  could  well 
appear  in  the  featureless  world  of 
mercantile  exertion ;  and  his  semi- 
tragical  end — ^when  theory  got  up- 
permost, and  good  sense  went  to 
the  winds,  and  all  the  honest  money 
he  had  earned  in  Scotland  to  the 
advantage  of  everybody  round  him, 
got  dissipated  in  the  dreary  vanity 
of  his  great  communistic  whim  in 
America — ^throws  a  melancholy  dra- 
matic interest  into  the  story,  which 
is  so  full  of  vicissitude.  His 
son's  account  of  the  Scotch  com- 
munity which  throve  so  well,  and 
the  American  community  which  was 
a  dead  failure,  could  scarcely  fail  of 
a  certain  interest ;  and  the  book  is 
curious  enough  in  many  respects, 
though  its  literary  pretensions  are 
of  the  lowest  It  appeared  origin- 
ally, we  are  told,  in  the  shape  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  'Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine,'the  author  being 
a  naturalised  American,  though  born 
and  for  the  firat  twenty  yeara  of  his 
life  living  in  Scotland.  We  are 
not  fond  of  renegades  of  any  de- 
scription, and  should  be  as  little 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  an  Ame- 
rican who  made  himself  an  English- 
man, as  of  the  Englishman  who 
becomes  by  preference  a  Yankee 
citizen.  And  the  book  is  the  pro- 
duct of  one  of  those  curiously 
uneducated  minds  which  no  amount 
of  training  can  ever  suffice  to 
teach,  and  whose  total  absence 
of  culture  doea  not  necessarily  re- 
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ault  from  ignorance,  but  from  some 
strange  incapacity  for  acquiring  the 
tone,  and  accent  eyen,  of  educated 
persons.  The  writer  has  had  as 
good,  nay,  perhaps  a  better  edu- 
cation than  most  of  us  —  having 
travelled  much,  and  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  having  been  educated, 
for  some  of  the  most  important 
years  of  his  life,  in  the  curious 
school  at  Hofwyl,  perfectest  of 
visionary  establishments,  where  let- 
ters and  art  were  taught  as  well  as 
democracy  and  self-government,  re- 
gardless of  expense.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  and  his  possession,  for 
all  his  youthful  life  at  least,  of 
eveiy  advanta^  which  the  sons  of 
rich  men  possess,  every  line  in  the 
volume,  every  page  of  the  story, 
conveys  the  same  impression  of 
utter  commonness,  and  the  absence 
of  that  larger  atmosphere  in  which 
the  worst  trained  of  men  who  is  a 
gentleman,  lives  and  breathes.  We 
regret  to  have  to  use  an  expression 
which  seems  to  refer  to  social  posi- 
tion as  a  final  test  of  that  subtle 
tcne  which  is  often  of  more  import- 
ance in  a  man  than  all  he  knows  or 
all  he  inherits.  But  it  is  not  in 
reality  sodal  position  to  which  we 
refer;  for  many  men  much  less 
well  ofiT  than  Mr  Dale  Owen, 
much  less  used  to  the  accessories 
of  wealth,  and  of  no  more  exalted 
descent,  have  possessed  this  fine 
and  high  atmosphere  to  the  full, 
and  read  and  looked  infinitely  bet- 
ter gentlemen  than  some  princes 
and  dukes.  But  the  son  of  Eobert 
O^n  of  Ifew  Lanark  is  not  one  of 
those  favoured  mortals.  He  is  full  of 
the  disadvantages  which  beset  new 
men  and  new  worlds  alike.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  say  that  this  character- 
istic was  peculiarly  American ;  for 
the  highest  height  of  over-refinement 
is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  writ- 
ers of  that  recent  continent  as  this 
lower  strain;  and  most  eminent 
Americans,  in  print,  at  least,  have 


taken  the  utmost  pams  to  serve 
themselves  heirs  of  the  large 
inheritance  of  literature,  finding 
in  letters  and  the  gentle  society 
of  cultivated  minds  the  true 
atmosphere  of  gentlefolks.  Mr 
Bobert  Dale  Owen,  however,  is 
not  '<  gentle."  He  has  known  a 
great  many  notable  people  in  his 
day;  has  hob  -  and  -  nobbed  with 
Bentham  and  Brougham;  and 
helped  to  receive  Grand-dukes  of 
Bussia,  and  great  personages  of 
every  complexion,  in  his  father^s 
house;  has,  he  takes  pains  to 
inform  us,  good  Scotch  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  was  brought  up  at 
his  school  with  German  potentates 
of  all  the  ranks  of  nobility;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  writes 
like  the  traditionary  Spicier,  owing 
nothing  evidently  to  all  the  long 
results  of  time,  and  inheriting  no 
educated  sense,  no  cultivation  of 
nature.  We  do  not  say  that  his 
book  is  vulgar,  because  it  pretends 
to  very  litUe,  and  pretension  is 
indispensable  to  vulgarity;  but  it 
is  totally  wanting  in  what  we  call, 
for  want  of  a  better  expression,  the 
tone  of  good  society,  the  subtle 
something  which  shows  an  educated 
and  cultivated  mind.  This  want 
gives  a  curious  narrowness  to  the 
man  whom  prejudice  cbmpels  to 
write  ordinarily  good  English,  and 
who  knows  grammar  and  the  rules 
of  composition.  It  does  not  tell 
to  the  same  extent  on  a  lower 
level  where  he  who  is  simply  a 
son  of  the  people  expresses  in- 
dividual sentiments  with  the  racy 
boldness  of  a  language  unfettered 
by  prejudice.  As  usual  it  is  the 
middle  man,  neither  gentle  nor  sim- 
ple— ^the  intermediate  class,  which 
has  neither  the  breadth  of  the 
educated,  nor  the  bold  certainty  of 
the  uneducated — ^who  comes  to 
greatest  grief  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  example  of  this  than 
in  this  volume,  which  contains  but 
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the  earlier  part  of  the  autobio- 
grapher's  life,  and  no  doubt  is  to 
be  followed  in  due  time  by  other 
chapters  approaching  it  more  nearly 
to  the  present  day. 

The  credit  of  the  great  cotton- 
spinning  establishment  at  !N'ew  Lan- 
ark has  been  attributed  by  the 
world  almost  entirely  to  Robert 
Owen,  philanthropist  and  theorist ; 
buti  with  the  usual  injustice  of 
popular  judgment,  few  have  taken 
notice  of  the  fact  that  this  great  in- 
dustrial experiment,  in  which  money- 
making  was  conjoined  with  benev- 
olence, was  really  established  by 
that  steady  old  Scotch  sectary, 
David  Dale,  who  set  everything 
going,  the  benevolences  as  well  as 
the  spinning-jennies,  and  made  him- 
self rich  and  a  great  many  smaller 
people  comfortable,  without  any  par- 
ticidar  flourish  of  trumpets  on  the 
subject.  His  successor,  however, 
who  had  the  benefit  of  a  great  many 
theories  and  visionary  vagaries  of  all 
kinds,  has  made  noise  enough  in  the 
world ;  and  it  would  be  curious,  if 
our  time  served,  to  compare  the 
father's  account  of  himself  with  the 
son's  account  of  the  father,  a  con- 
trast always  quaint^  and  full  of  a 
half-whimsical,  half-humiliating  les- 
son as  to  the  unconscious  vanity 
of  every  self-estimate ;  but  this  we 
have  no  space  to  enter  into.  The 
first  Eobert  Owen  made  a  great 
fortune  so  long  as  he  held  by  his 
legitimate  work,  and  had  all  sorts  of 
learned  and  great  persons  to  visit 
him  and  inspect  his  little  industrial 
town,  its  schools  and  friendly  schemes 
of  all  kinds.  His  family  seem  to 
have  been  trained  to  help  and  be  of 
service  in  the  great  work  from  their 
earliest  days;  the  sons  and  daughters 
teaching  Uie  little  workers  in  the 
mills  with  praiseworthy  devotion, 
though  the  boys  themselves  were 
fifteen  and  sixteen  before  any  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  for 
their  own  instruction.  The  account 
of  Hofwyl,  the  school  to  which,  as 


the  very  acme  and  perfection  oi. 
schools,  they  were  finally  sent,  is 
quaintly  grand  and  inflated,  with  an 
odd  simplicity  of  delight  in  the 
princes,  dukes,  counts,  &c.,  wha 
there  were  called  plain  Carl  and 
Alexander,  which  is  veiled  under 
republican  satisfaction  and  naive 
amazement  that  the  noble  lads- 
commanded  no  particular  reverence 
among  their  comrades,  a  result 
which  might  have  been  seen  without 
going  80  far  as  Hofwyl.  When 
the  young  Owens  came  home  from 
their  school,  they  found  that  their 
father,  forsaJcing  the  safe  ways  of 
cotton-spinning  and  money-making, 
had  taken  in  hand  to  reform  the 
world,  a  much  less  profitable  occu- 
pation. It  was  in*  the  year  1817 
that  he  took  this  tremendous  enter- 
prise in  hand  ;  and  at  a  meeting  at 
the  London  Tavern  he  threw  down 
his  first  challenge  to  the  -world. 
Mr  Eobert  Dale  Owen  does  not 
approve  of  the  views  of  Mr  Eobert 
Owen,  and  is  very  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  this  new  step  in  his 
life  was  a  mistake ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  consternation  of  the 
good  people  at  the  London  Tavern, 
when,  coming  together  to  hear  a 
well-known  millowner  expound  his 
successful  schemes  for  the  education 
of  his  mill-children,  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  called  upon  to 
"denounce  and  reject  all  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world  ! "  ''  What  has 
hitherto  retarded  the  advancement 
of  our  race  to  a  high  state  of  virtue 
and  happiness  1 "  asked  this  vision- 
ary; and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
reply  with  such  a  concentration  of 
enthusiastic  self  -  confidenoe  and 
excited  vanity  as  is  half  laughable, 
half  tragical.  "Who  can  answer 
that  question)"  cries  the  cotton- 
spinner  ;  "  who  dares  answer  it  but 
with  his  life  in  his  hand — a  rtdady 
and  willing  victim  to  truth  and  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  world  from 
its  long  bondage  of  error,  crime,  and 
misery?    Behold  that  victim!  On 
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ibis  day  !  in  this  hour !  even  pow  ! 
shall  those  bonds  be  burst  asunder, 
never  more  to  reunite  while  the 
world  lasts." 

Self-made  men  are  necessarily 
self-confident;  but  we  do  not  remem- 
ber anything  to  match  this  insane 
outburst  of  vanity.  Fortunately  for 
the  world  the  power  to  make  a  great 
fortune  does  not  necessarily  involve 
much  power  in  other  directions ;  and 
xien  who  have  attained  this  desir- 
able end  are  not  generally  disposed, 
after  their  own  fortunes  are  made 
at  least,  to  lend  any  hand  in  so- 
cial overthrow.  This  tragical  folly, 
suddenly  bursting  out  in  the  life 
of  a  man  who  had  managed  his 
affairs  with  common-sense  up  to  this 
moment,  however  perverse  his  per- 
sonal notions  might  be,  is  as  strange 
a  revelation  as  ever  was  made.  It 
might  be  due,  perhaps,  to  some 
subtle  disorder  of  the  brain  in  the 
elder  Owen,  whose  declining  career 
seemed  to  have  dated  from  the  time 
when,  poor  soul !  he  declared  him- 
self about  to  break  the  bonds  of  the 
universe  at  once  and  for  ever. ' 

The  son  meantime  maintained 
his  independent  career,  and  took 
it  into  his  youthful  head  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  child  of  ten  at  one 
of  his  father^s  schools,  a  certain 
Jessie,  of  whose  beauty  he  writes 
some  glowing  descriptions,  and 
who  was,  by  the  intervention  of 
a  sister,  brought  into  his  fSather^s 
house  in  the  position  of  an  adopted 
child,  but  with  the  secret  intention 
of  being  trained  romantically  as  the 
bride  of  the  eldest  son.  Jessie 
grew  everything  that  heart  could 
desire,  though  but  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  "  hands  "  at  the  cotton- 
mills.  In  eight  or  ten  months  she 
''had  made  wonderful  proficiency 
on  the  piano,"  and  could  take  a  part 
in  a  duet ;  while  her  manners  were 
perfect,  and  her  beauty  daily  de- 
yeloped  under  the  young  man's  im- 
passioned eyes.  However,  the  course 
of  this  true  love,  though  the  chan- 


nel was  prepared  so  carefully,  did 
not  run  any  smoother  than  others. 
There  was  a  moment,  indeed,  when 
Jessie  seemed  as  if  she  loved  in  re- 
turn; but  at  that  time,  unfortu- 
nately, Robert  was  trammelled  by  a 
promise  not  to  say  anything  till  she 
should  be  older,  and  the  golden  op- 
portunity was  lost.  Before  he  came 
back  from  his  first  visit  to  America 
she  was  married.  They  met,  not- 
withstanding, years  after,  and  had 
a  little  effusion  du  ca'ur  over  their 
failure  to  understand  each  other  at 
the  right  time,  which  gives  an  al- 
most equally  romantic  conclusion 
to  the  innocent  little  idyl. 

'Must  at  first  I  could  scarcely  re- 
cognise in  the  comely  matron  the 
Jessie  of  my  youth,  until  she  smiled. 
But  we  met  twice  or  thrice,  and  talked 
over  the  olden  time,  very  quietly  at 
first.  During  my  last  visit,  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  ever  known  that  I  loved 
her,  and  that  I  had  wished  to  make  her 
my  wife.  She  said  it  had  several 
times  occurred  to  her  as  possible,  even 
before  I  left  Braxfield  the  first  time  for 
America ;  that  she  felt  sure  of  it  during 
the  woodland  walk,  and  especially 
while  we  sat  together  in  that  secluded 
spot,  with  the  birds  only  for  witnesses ; 
but  when  I  had  departed  to  another 
hemisphere  with  no  promise  of  return, 
and  without  declaring  myself,  she  had 
felt  sure  it  was  because  of  her  humble 
parentage,  and  so  had  given  up  all  idea 
that  she  would  ever  be  my  wife.  Then 
with  a  frankness  which  even  as  a  child 
she  had  always  shown  towards  me,  she 
added  that  she  never  could  tell  when 
she  first  loved  me ;  and  that  if  during 
that  last  walk  I  had  asked  her  to  be- 
come my  betrothed,  she  would  have 
said  Yes  with  her  whole  heart  and  souL 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  said 
this ;  and  she  followed  it  up  by  saying, 
'  I  wished  to  meet  you  once,  and  to  tell 
you  this.  But  I  know  that  you  will 
feel  it  to  be  best  that  we  should  not 
see  each  other  nor  write  to  each  other 
any  more.' " 

This  is'  a  pretty  enough  termina- 
tion to  a  quaint  romance,  and  leaves 
a  little  fragrance  of  sentiment  about 
the  story  such  as  the  imagination 
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loves.  As,  however,  we  are  more 
in  tlie  way  of  strange  religionists 
and  anti-religionists  than  of  love- 
stories,  we  will  give  the  reader  a 
glimpse  of  a  very  different  kind  of 
meeting.  It  is  a  dinner-party  in 
the  house  of  Bentham,  who  had  read 
young  Owen's  book,  and  desired  to 
see  him. 

''  Our  dinner-party  consisted  of  John 
Keal  of  Maine — the  author  of '  Logon,' 
and  other  works,  and  then,  I  thin^  an 
inmate  of  Bentham's  house — and  three 
or  four  others  whose  names  I  cannot 
recall.  I  shall  never  forget  my  sur- 
prise when  we  were  iishered  by  the 
venerable  philosopher  into  his  dming- 
room.  An  apartment  of  good  size,  it 
was  occupied  by  a  platform  about  two 
feet  high,'and  which  filled  the  whole 
room,  except  a  passa^waysome  three 
or  four  feet  wiae,  which  had  been  left 
so  that  one  could  pass  all  round  it. 
Upon  this  platform  stood  the  dinner- 
table  and  chairs,  with  room  enough  for 
the  servants  to  wait  upon  us.  .  .  . 
The  dinner  passed  cheerfally  amid 
the  lively,  ana,  to  me,  most  interesting 
conversation  of  our  host;  but  I  ol> 
served  that  he  did  not  touch  upon  any 
of  the  topics  of  the  day,  nor  aUude  to 
recent  events,  political  or  social ;  while 
his  recollections  of  the  past  were  vivid 
and  ready.  His  talk  ran  chiefly  on 
those  principles  of  morals  and  juris- 
prudence which  have  made  his  name 
famous.  When  the  doth  was  drawn, 
and  we  had  sat  for  some  time  over  our 
wine  and  walnuts,  Bentham  pulled 
a  bell-rope  that  hung  on  his  right. 
'  John,  my  marmalade ! '  he  called  out 
to  the  servant  who  entered ;  then  to 
us — 'That  Scotch  marmalade  is  an 
excellent  digester.  I  always  take  a 
little  after  ainner.*  When  another 
half-hour  had  passed,  he  touched  the 
bell  again.  This  time  his  oider  to  his 
servant  startled  me  :  '  John,  my  night- 
cap ! '  I  rose  to  go,  and  one  or  two 
others  did  the  same.  '  Ah  ! '  said 
Bentham,  as  he  drew  a  black  silk  night- 
cap over  his  spare  grey  hair,  "you 
think  that's  a  hint  to  go  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Sit  down  ;  1*11  tell  you  when 
1  am  tired.  I  am  goin^  to  vibrate  a 
httle  ;  that  assists  digestion  too.' 


'<  And  with  that  he  descended  into 
the  trench-like  passage  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  commenced  walking 
briskly  back  and  forth,  his  head  near- 
ly on  a  level  with  ours  as  we  sat.  Of 
course  we  aU  turned  towards  him. 
For  full  half  an  hour,  as  he  walked, 
did  he  continue  to  pour  forth  such  a 
witty  and  eloquent  invective  against 
lOhgs,  priests,  and  their  retainers,  as 
I  have  seldom  listened  to.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
kept  up  the  conversation  without  flag- 
ging till  midnight,  when  he  dismissed 
us.  His  parting  words  to  me  were 
characteristic :  *  God  bless  you,  if  there 
be  such  a  Being !  and  at  all  events,  my 
young  friend,  teke  care  of  yourself.' " 

These  last  words  sound  familiar, 
as  if  we  had  heard  them  before,  and 
may  not  be  original  on  Bentham's 
part;  but  the  picture  is  droll  enough. 
We  doubt  very  much,  however,  how 
far  it  is  philosophical  or  admirable 
to  indulge  in  doquent  invectives 
against  kings  and  priests  when  nei- 
ther of  these  despised  sections  of 
humanity  are  present  to  speak  for 
themselves.  If  kings  and  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  to  indulge 
in  eloquent  invectives  against  philo- 
sophers, we  know  what  the  critics 
and  the  world  would  say.      ^" 

Here  is  another  litUe  book,*  in 
which  are  summed  up  the  records 
of  another  life,  a  pious  and  spot- 
less existence,  of  which  indeed  there 
is  little  to  say,  as  it  contains  little, 
^xcept  a  chronicle  of  modest  duty, 
lighted  up  with  a  gentle  light  of 
genius,  not  dazzling  but  genuine, 
w)a|ch  lends  grace  and  sweetness 
to^  an  existence  spent  among  the 
troubles,  and  sorrows,  and  labours  of 
ordinary  humanity.  Such  of  us  as 
have  had  the  'Hymns  in  Prose' 
and  'Early  Lessons,'  either  as  means 
of  helping  ourselves  over  the  first 
steps  to  knowledge,  or — ^which  is 
more  interesting — of  softening  that 
painful  passage  to  our  chUdren, 
will  remember  gratefully  the  namo 
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of  Mis  Barbauld.  Her  biographer 
tells  us  that  both  Dr  Johnson 
and  Charles  Fox,  authorities  of 
weighty  though  yeiy  different  in 
character,  lamented  that  she  should 
have  wasted  her  talents  in  books  for 
children;  but  the  charming  pretti- 
ness  of  those  simple  descriptions  of 
nature  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'  Hymns  in  Prose '  ought  to  haunt 
many  a  child's  ear  and  leaven  its 
imagination.  Mrs  Barbauld  was 
Miss  Aikin  by  birth,  of  a  somewhat 
literary  family,  and  made  her  fbrst 
reputation  in  her  maiden  name.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  the  poems  which  were  supposed 
in  the  end  of  last  century  to  make 
that  name  illustrious;  but  the  repu- 
tation thus  acquired  was  enough  to 
make  the  young  lady  known  to 
many  literary  persons,  with  whom 
she  kept  up  a  correspondence  all 
her  Hfe,  couched  in  those  terms  of 
mutual  compliment  which  have  now 
gone  out  of  use  to  a  great  extent, 
but  which  undoubtedly  made  a  great 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  her  life.  She 
married  the  son  of  a  French  re- 
fugee, a  young  man  destined  for  the 
Church,  but  who  became  a  Dis- 
senter, as  all  the  Aikins  were.  In 
those  days,  it  would  seem,  the  office 
of  a  DissentlDg  preacher  was  so 
Tery  litUe  likely  to  lead  to  wealth, 
that  educatiomd  work  of  one  kind 
or  other  almost  always  accompanied 
it.  Mr  Barbauld,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained sane,  kept  a  school,  in  which 
his  wife  actively  assisted  him, 
teaching  a  class  of  small  boys — ^for 
whom,  and  her  nephew  and  adopted 
child  Charles  Aikin,  she  wrote  her 
books — and  managing  the  business 
of  the  establishment.  The  husband, 
however,  had  madness  in  his  blood ; 
and  after  the  long  anguish  of  en- 
durance during  many  years  with 
which  Mrs  Barbauld  supported  and 
concealed  his  condition,  she  was 
compelled  at  last  to  separate  from 
him  in  peril  of  her  life.  The  un- 
fortunate man  soon  after  eluded  his 


keeper  and  drowned  himself.  This 
melancholy  shadow  upon  her  life 
is  very  briefly  and  modestly  told ; 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  woman, 
who  was  so  full  of  fine  sense  and 
high  perceptions,  shut  up  with  a 
madman,  in  constant  danger  from 
his  violence,  but  heroically  support- 
ing this  "  rather  than  allow  Imn  to 
be  irritated  by  necessary  restraint," 
are  made  nothing  of  in  a  sensational 
point  of  view ;  and  yet  they  must 
have  been  something  terrible  to 
contemplate.  She  was  over  sixty 
before  she  was  released  from  this 
fearful  bondage,  and  she  seems  to 
have  mourned  truly  for  the  poor 
maniac  who  tried  to  kill  her.  Poor 
soul!  her  gentle  poems,  her  plea- 
sant letters,  her  literary  reputation, 
must  have  made  but  a  poor  set-off 
against  this  domestic  skeleton.  A 
great  number  of  the  letters  given  in 
this  little  volume  are  from  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  they  are  full  of 
old-fashioned  congratulations  and 
compliments,  and  guesses  at  such 
and  such  a  paper  in  such  and  such 
a  magazine,  **  which,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  writing, ...  we  are  per- 
suaded could  be  written  by  nobody 
but  our  friend  Mrs  Barbauld. "  Kor 
does  she  on  her  side  hesitate  to  re- 
turn the  gentle  flattery  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  current  coin  of  so- 
ciety in  those  days.  Other  voices  less 
conventionally  exact  in  due  return 
for  praise,  render  tribute  to  her  in 
these  pages.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
no  contemptible  critic,  declares,  in 
a  letter  to  a  third  person,  that  *'  if 
ever  there  was  a  writer  whose  wis- 
dom is  made  to  be  useful  in  time  of 
need,  it  is  Mrs  Barbauld."  Here, 
too,  is  a  more  charming  and  touch- 
ing compliment  still.  The  narra- 
tor is  Mr  Henry  Crabbe  Hobinson, 
so  well  known  in  the  literary  circles 
of  his  time. 

"  It  was  after  her  death  that  Lucy 
Aikin  pubUshed  Mis  Barbauld's  works, 
of  which  I  gave  a  copy  to  Miss  Words- 
^worth.     Among  the  poems  is  a  stanza 
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on  Life,  written  in  extreme  old  age. 
It  had  delighted  my  sister,  to  whom  I 
had  repeated  it  on  her  deathbed.  It 
was  long  after  I  gave  these  works  to 
Miss  "Wordsworth  that  her  brother 
said,  'Kepeat  me  that  stanza  by  Mrs 
Barbaold.'  I  did  so.  He  made  me 
repeat  it  again  ;  and  so  he  learnt  it  by 
heart.  He  was  at  the  time  walking 
in  his  sitting-room  at  Rydal,  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  I  heard  him 
mutter  to  hhuself,  'I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  grudging  peonle  their  cood 
things,  but  I  wish  I  hau  written  those 
lines.' " 

Tho  stanza  in  question  is  as 
follows,  and  the  reader  will  not 
wonder  at  Wordsworth's  admira- 
tion. It  is  the  concluding  verse  of 
a  little  poem  not  quite  equal  in 
merit  to  this  brief  but  perfect  flower 
of  tender  human  sentiment  and 
true  poetry  with  which  it  ends. 

"  Life  I  weVe  been  Ions;  together, 
Through  pleasant  and   through  cloudy 
weather ; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  si^h,  a  tear ; 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time : 
Say  not  Qood-night,  but  in  some  brighter 
clime 
Bid  me  Good-morning." 

One  could  almost  suppose  that 
this  beautiful  verse  had  suggested 
to  Coleridge  the  similar  lines  which 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  the  little 
poem  which  he  calls,  we  think, 
'  Touth  and  Age.'  It  is  the  appro- 
priate swan-song  of  so  modest,  spot- 
less, and  sweet  a  life. 

One  bit  of  verse  cannot  stand 
alone.  It  is  the  delightful  privilege 
of  poetry  to  suggest  ever  other  and 
other  echoes  which  fill  the  air  with 
widening  circles  of  sweet  sound. 
Few  things  are  more  difficult  than 
to  decide  upon  a  new  poet  From 
Lord  Jeflrey's  famous  blunder  down 
to  the  less  notable  critics  of  to-day, 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
have  been  many ;  and  he  would  be 


a  bold  man  who  would,  with  such  ex- 
amples before  him,  predicate  hastily 
the  downfall  of  any  mild  new-risen 
star  in  the  poetical  horizon.  The 
"  New  Writer  *'  *  who,  with  some- 
what proud  humility,  takes  this 
vague  title  as  his  nom  de  plume,  has 
met  with  a  very  good  reception 
from  the  critical  craft  \ — nor  would 
we  differ  broadly  from  this  decision, 
though  we  doubt  whether  there  is 
so  much  promise  in  these  produc- 
tions as  there  is  said  to  be.  "  Pro- 
mise'' is  the  most  subtle  of  all  things 
to  identify;  and  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  the  gentle  excellence  which  is 
elevated  by  this  title  into  brevet 
rank  in  the  highest  regions  is 
not  promise  at  all,  but  the  best 
of  which  the  author  is  capable, 
either  now  or  at  any  after -time. 
We  are  disposed  to  be  of  this  opinion, 
in  respect  to  the  New  Writer,  some 
of  whose  smaller  lyrics  are  very  per- 
fect, and  bear  the  marks  of  careful 
finish,  and  the  advantage  of  that 
good  taste,  which  is  a  sixth  sense — 
essence  and  completion  of  all  the  rest 
— to  writers  in  general.  His  longer 
poems  charm  us  less ;  and  there 
is  one  of  them  which  he  calls  '^  An 
Apology,"  in  which,  with  something 
of  the  pride  that  apes  humility 
(though  with  many  charming  lines 
and  pretty  verses),  this  neophyte 
accounts  to  the  world  for  not  follow- 
ing Mr  Browning  or  Mr  Swinburne, 
but  choosing  his  own  way.  Now 
it  is  always  well,  both  in  literature 
and  in  life,  to  choose  one's  own  way, 
so  long  as  one  does  not  make  the 
choice  the  occasion  of  invidious  re- 
flections upon  one's  neighbour's  way ; 
much  less  upon  the  ways  of  one's 
elders  and  superiors.  Honest,  hard- 
working Martha,  in  that  most  signi- 
ficant domestic  story,  told  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  was  irreproach- 
able, and  unreproached,  in  her  house- 
keeping, till  she  found  fault  with 
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her  sister,  who  was  not  made  in  the 
same  monld.  The  lesson  is  one  of  the 
profonndestand  thesimplest  possible. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
"A  New  Writer"  on  his  own  merits ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  for  any  new 
writer  to  explain  elaborately  why  he 
does  not  write  like  Shakespeare,  nor 
approve  of  that  poet's  themes.  That 
the  reader,  however,  may  see  in  what 
charming  verses  this  anonymous 
poet  demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
his  own  choice  of  subject,  we  quote 
a  few  lines  from  the  "Apology," 
which  is  no  apology  at  all,  but  an 
Assault,  if  we  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word : — 

"Most  preeions  all,  yet  this  is  sure, 
The  song  which  longest  shall  endure 
Is  simple,  sweet,  and  pure. 

Not  psychologic  riddles  fine, 
Kot  keen  analysis  combine 
In  verse  we  feel  divine. 

Not  fierce  o*erbalanced  rage  alone, 
Which  mars  the  rhyme  and  dulls  the 
tone— 
They  may  not  sing  who  groan. 

Bnt  a  sweet  cadence  wanting  much 

Of  depth  perhaps,  and  fire,  bnt  such 

As  imer  souls  can  touch 

To  finer  issues — such  as  come 
To  him  who  far  afield  must  roam. 

Thinking  old  thoughts  of  home. 

Or  who  in  Sabbath  twilights  hears 
His  children  lisp  a  psalm,  and  fears 
Lest  they  should  see  his  tears.' 

This  is  his  own  account,  given 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  lite- 
laiy  Phaiisaiam,  of  his  own  perfor- 
mance in  the  way  of  subject  and 
species  of  poetry.  That  we  may  give 
our  own  opinion  of  what  the  New 
Writer  can  do  best,  we  add  one  scrap 
of  a  song  which  might  have  been 
written  in  the  days  when  song  was 
supreme,  the  days  when  the  tender- 
est  and  most  delightful  of  gallants 
sang  with  manly  grace  and  a  dainty 
conventionalism  which  is  fuU  of 
nature  —  those  songs  to  Anthea 
and  Althea,  and  the  rest,  which 


charm  the  hearts  out  of  us  still. 
The  writer  of  to-day  is  more  con- 
scious of  the  sweet  delusion  by 
which  it  pleases  him  to  enthrone 
the  lady  of  his  sighs,  and  is  willing 
that  all  the  world  should  see  him  to 
be  superior  to  the  bonds  he  wears ; 
but  yethehascaught  the  truecadenco 
from  the  Herricks  and  Lovelaces, 
who  no  doubt  were  voluntary  vas- 
sals, and  knew  it  too. 

"But  now,  alas  ! 
So  fast  a  prisoner  am  I  to  my  love. 
No  power  there  is  that  can  my  chains 
remove. 

So  sweet  the  caged  hours  pass. 
That  if  it  parted  me  from  thee, 
I  would  not  willingly  go  free. 

Nor  would  I  dare 
To  ask  for  recompense  of  love  again, 
Who  love  thee  for  the  height   of  thy 
disdain. 

Thou  wouldst  not  show  so  fair. 
If  we  should  bum  with  equal  fire. 
Instinct  with  emulous  desire. 

Full  well  I  know 
That  what  I  worship  is  not  wholly  thee. 
But  a  fair  dream,  a  pious  fantasy, — 

Such  as  at  times  doth  grow 
On  yearnings  of  the  cloistered  mind. 
Or  we  rapt  vision  of  the  blind. 

Scorn  me,  then,  sweet, — 
I  would  not  thou  shouldst  leave  thy  lofty 

place, 
Thy  lover  should  not  see  thoe  face  to  face. 

But  prostrate  at  thv  feet, 
No  recompense,  no  equal  part  I  seek. 
Only  that  thou  be  strong  and  I  be  weak." 

This  is  the  very  daintiest  of  fan- 
tastic love-making ;  and  we  do  not 
know  that  any  one  else  quite  modem 
has  done  it  so  well  before.  The 
verses — ^though  there  is  a  line  or  two, 
like  the  last  line  of  the  second  stanza, 
which  might  be  mended — are  full  of 
melodious  charm,  and  sing  them- 
selves almost  without  music.  If  we 
have  got  a  new  maker  of  songs  in 
the  New  Writer,  we  may  well  con- 
gratulate ourselves  and  all  the  world 
of  singers ;  for  we  know  not  where 
there  is  so  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  any  existing  branch  of  art. 
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▲    TALE    OF    THE    SOUTH    DOWNS. 


FART  VL— CHAPTER  ZXXIIL 


One  man  there  is,  or  was,  who 
ought  to  have  been  brought  forward 
long  ago.  Everybody  said  the  same 
thing  of  him — he  wanted  nothing 
more  than  thepowerof  insistingupon 
his  reputation,  and  of  checking  his 
own  bashfuhiess,  to  make  him  one 
of  the  foremost  men  anywhere  in 
or  near  Steyning.  His  name  was 
Bottler,  as  everybody  knew;  and 
through  some  hereditary  veins  of 
thought,  they  always  added  "the 
pigman" — as  if  he  were  a  porcine 
hybrid ! 

He  was  nothing  of  the  sort  He 
was  only  a  man  who  stuck  pigs, 
when  they  wanted  sticking ;  and  if 
at  such  times  he  showed  humanity, 
how.  could  that  identify  him  with 
the  animal  between  his  knees  ?  He 
was  sensitive  upon  this  point  at 
times,  and  had  been  known  to  say, 
"  I  am  no  pigman  ;  what  I  am  is  a 
master  pork-butcher." 

However,  he  could  not  get  over 
lus  name,  any  more  than  anybody 
else  can.  And  if  such  a  trifle  hurt 
his  feelings,  he  scarcely  insisted 
upon  them,  until  he  was  getting 
quite  into  his  fifth  quart  of  ale,  and 
discovering  his  true  value. 

A  writer  of  the  first  eminence,  who 
used  to  be  called  "  Tully,"  but  now 
is  euphoniously  cited  as  ''Kikero," 
has  taught  us  that  to  neglect  the 
world's  opinion  of  one's  self  is  a  proof 
not  only  of  an  arrogant,  but  even 
of  a  dissolute  mind.  Bottler  could 
prove  himself  not  of  an  arrogant, 
and  still  less  of  a  dissolute  mind ; 
he  respected  the  opinion  of  the 
world ;  and  he  showed  his  respect 
in  the  most  convincing  and  flattering 
manner,  by  his  style  of  dress.     He 


never  wore  slops,  or  an  apron  even, 
unless  it  were  at  the  decease  or 
during  the  obsequies  of  a  porker. 
He  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
maintain  an  unbroken  succession  of 
legitimate  white  stockings — a  prob- 
lem of  deep  and  insatiable  anxiety 
to  every  woman  in  Steyning  town. 
In  the  first  place,  why  did  he  wear 
them  1  It  took  several  years  to  de- 
termine this  point;  but  at  last  it 
was  known,  amid  universal  applause, 
that  he  wore  them  in  memory  of 
his  first  love.  But  then  there  arose 
a  far  more  difficult  and  excruciating 
question — how  did  he  do  it  1  Had 
he  fifty  pairs  1  Did  he  wash  them 
himself,  or  did  he  make  his  wife  I 
How  could  he  kill  pigs  and  keep 
his  stockings  perpetually  unsullied  1 
Emphatically  and  despairingly, — 
why  had  they  never  got  a  hole  in 
them) 

He,  however,  with  an  even  mind, 
trod  the  checkered  path  of  life, 
with  fustian  breeches  and  white 
stockings.  His  coat  was  of  West 
of  England  broadcloth,  and  of  a 
rich  imperial  blue,  except  where  the 
colour  had  yielded  to  time ;  and  all 
his  buttons  were  of  burnished  brass. 
His  honest  countenance  was  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  candid  smile, 
whenever  he  spoke  of  the  price  of 
pigs  or  pork ;  and  no  one  had  ever 
known  him  to  tell  a  lie — or  at  any 
rate  he  said  so. 

This  good  and  remarkable  man 
was  open  to  public  inspection  every 
morning  in  his  shop,  from  eight  to 
twelve  o'clock.  He  then  retired  to 
his  dinner,  and  customers  might 
thump  and  thump  with  a  key  or 
knife,  or  even  his  own  steel,  on  the 
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counter,  but  neither  Mr  nor  Mrs 
Bottler  -would  condescend  to  turn 
round  for  them.  ^Nothing  less  than 
the  chink  of  a  guinea  would  stir 
them  at  this  sacred  time.  But  if 
any  one  had  a  guinea  to  rattle  on 
the  boardy  and  did  it  deverly,  the 
blind  across  the  glass^loor  was 
drawn  back  on  its  tape,  and  out 
peex>ed  BotUer. 

When  dinner  and  subsequent 
£ftcts  had  been  dealt  with,  this 
eminent  pigman  horsed  his  cart, 
hoisted  his  &TOurite  child  in  over 
the  foot-board,  and  set  forth  in 
quest  of  pigs,  or  as  he  put  it  more 
elegantly,  *'  hanimals  german  to  his 
profession.''  That  favourite  child, 
his  daughter  Folly,  being  of  breadth 
and  length  almost  equal,  and  gifted 
with  ''  bow-legs  "  (as  the  public  had 
ample  means  of  ascertaining),  was 
now  about  four  years  old,  and 
possessed  of  remarkable  gravity 
even  for  that  age.  She  would 
stand  by  the  hour  between  her 
fetther's  knees,  while  he  guided  the 
shambling  horse,  and  gaze  most 
intently  at  nothing  at  all ;  as  if  it 
were  the  first  time  she  ever  had  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  inspecting  it. 

Bags  and  bones  (being  typical  of 
the  beginning  and  end  of  humanity) 
have  an  inner  meaning  of  their 
own,  and  stimulate  all  who  deal  -,in 
theuL  At  least  it  often  seems  to 
be  so,  though  one  must  not  be  too 
sure  of  it  Years  of  observation 
lead  us  to  begin  to  ask  how  to 
observe  a  little. 

Bonny  had  not  waited  for  this 
perversity  of  certainty.  He  had 
long  been  taking  observations  of 
Polly  Bottler — ^as  he  could  get 
them — and  the  more  he  saw  her, 
the  more  his  finest  feelings  were 
drawn  forth  by  her,  and  the  way 
she  stood  between  her  father's  legs. 
Some  boys  have  been  known  to  keep 
one  virtue  so  enlarged  and  fattened 
up,  like  the  liver  of  a  Strasbuig  goose, 
that   the  flavour    of  it  has  been 


enough  to  abide — ^if  they  died  before 
dissolution — in  the  rue  of  pious 
memory. 

Exactly  so  it  was  with  that 
Bonny.  He  never  feigned  to  be  an 
honest  boy,  because  it  would  have 
been  too  bad  of  him ;  besides  that, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it, 
and  had  his  own  reasons  for  wait- 
ing a  bit;  yet  nothing  short  of 
downright  starvation  could  have 
driven  him  at  any  time  to  steal 
so  much  as  one  pig's  trotter  from 
his  patron's  cart,  or  shop,  or  yard. 
I^ow  this  deserves  mention,  be- 
cause it  proves  that  there  does,  or 
at  any  rate  did,  exist  a  discoverable 
specimen  of  a  virtue  so  rare,  that  its 
existence  escaped  all  suspicion  till 
afber  the  classic  period  of  the  Latin 
tongue. 

A  grateful  soul,  or  a  grateful 
spirit— we  have  no  word  to  express 
"  animus,"  though  we  often  express 
it  towards  one  another — such  was 
the  Roman  form  for  this  virtue,  as 
a  concrete  rarity.  And  a  couple  of 
thousand  years  have  made  it  ever  so 
much  rarer. 

In  one  little  breast  it  still  abode, 
purely  original  and  native,  and 
growing  underneath  the  soil,  shy  of 
Hght  and  hard  to  find,  like  the 
truffte  of  the  South  Downs.  Bonny 
was  called,  in  one  breath  every  day, 
a  shameful  and  a  shameless  boy;  and 
he  may  have  deserved  but  a  mid- 
dling estimate  &om  a  lofty  point  of 
view.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he 
slipped  sometimes  over  the  border 
of  right  and  wrong,  when  a  duck 
or  a  rabbit,  or  a  green  goose  haply, 
hopped  or  waddled  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  in  the  tempting  twilight. 
But  even  that  he  avoided  doing, 
until  halfpence  were  scarce  and  the 
weather  hungry. 

Kow  being,  as  has  been  said 
before,  of  distinguished  countenance 
and  costume,  he  already  had  made 
a  tender  impression  upon  the  heart 
of  PoUy  Bottler ;  and  when  she  had 
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been  very  good  and  conquered  the 
alphabet  up  to  P  the  pig — at  which 
point  professional  feelings  always 
overcame  the  whole  family — the 
reward  of  merit  selected  by  her- 
self would  sometimes  be  a  little 
visit  to  Bonny,  as  the  cart  came 
back  from  Findon.  There  is  room 
for  suspicion,  however,  that  true 
love  may  not  have  been  the  only 
motive  power,  or  at  least  that  poor 
Bonny  had  a  very  formidable  rival 
in  Jack  the  donkey;  inasmuch  as 
the  young  lady  always  demanded  as 
the  first-fruit  of  hospitality  a  pro> 
longed  caracole  on  that  quadruped, 
which  she  always  performed  in 
<5avalier  fashion,  whereto  the  for- 
mation of  her  lower  members 
afforded  especial  facility. 

Now  one  afternoon  towards  All- 
haUows  day,  when  the  air  was  brisk 
and  the  ciisp  leaves  rustled,  some 
under  foot  and  some  overhead,  Mr 
Bottler,  upon  his  return  from  Stor- 
rington,  with  four  pretty  porkers  in 
under  his  net,  received  from  his 
taciturn  daughter  that  push  on  his 
right  knee,  whose  import  he  well 
understood!  It  meant — "We  are 
going  to  see  Bonny  to-day.  You 
must  turn  on  this  side,  and  go  over 
the  fields." 

"AU  right,  little  un,"  the  pig- 
man  answered,  with  his  never-faU- 
ing  smile.  "  Daddy  knows  as  well 
as  you  do  a'most;  though  you 
can't  expect  him  to  come  up  to 
you." 

Polly  gave  a  nod,  which  was  as 
much  as  any  one  ever  expected  of 
her  all  the  time  she  was  out  of 
doors.  At  home  she  could  talk  any 
number  to  the  dozen,  when  the 
mood  was  on  her ;  but  directly  she 
got  into  the  open  air,  the  size  of  the 
world  was  too  much  for  her.  All 
she  could  io  was.  to  stand,  and 
wonder,  and  have  the  whole  of  it 
going  through  her,  without  her  feel- 
ing anything. 

After  much  jolting,  and  rattling. 


and  squeaking  of  pigs  at  the  rough- 
ness of  sod  or  fallow,  they  won  to 
the  entrance  of  Coombe  Lorraine, 
and  the  hermitage  of  Bonny.  That 
exemplary  boy  had  been  aU  day 
pursuing  his  calling  with  his  usual 
diligence,  and  was  very  busy  now, 
blowing  up  his  fire  to  have  some 
hot  savoury  stew  to  warm  him. 
All  his  beggings  and  his  buyings, 
<Sz;c.  were  cast  in  together ;  and  none 
but  the  cook  and  consumer  could 
tell  how  marvellously  they  always 
managed  to  agree  among  themselves, 
and  with  him.  A  sharp  little  turn 
of  air  had  set  in,  and  made  every 
rover  of  the  land  sharp  set;  and 
the  lid  of  the  pot  was  beginning  to 
lift  charily  and  preciously,  when  the 
stubble  and  bramble  crackled  much. 
Bonny  esconced  in  his  kitchen  cor- 
ner, on  the  right  hand  outside  his 
main  entrance,  kept  stirring  the  fire, 
and  warming  his  hands,  and  in- 
dulging in  a  preliminary  smelL 
Beiuring  ever  in  mind  the  stern 
duty  of  promoting  liberal  senti- 
ments, he  had  felt  while  passing 
an  old  woman's  garden,  how  thor- 
oughly welcome  he  ought  to  be  to 
a  few  sprigs  of  basil,  a  handful  of 
onions,  and  a  pinch  of  lemon-thymo ; 
and  how  much  more  polite  it  was  to 
dispense  with  the  frigid  ceremony 
of  asking. 

As  the  cart  rattled  up  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind,  Polly  Bottler 
began  to  expand  her  frank  ingenu- 
ous nostrils;  inhaled  the  breeze, 
and  thus  spake  with  her  mouth — 
"  Dad,  I'se  yerry  hungy." 
"  No  wonder,"  replied  the  pater- 
nal voice ;  "  what  a  boy,  to  be  sure, 
that  is  to  cook !  At  his  time  of 
life,  just  to  taste  his  stoos  1  He've 
got  a  bom  knowledge  what  to  put 
in — ay,  and  what  to  keep  out ;  and 
how  long  to  do  it.  He  deserveth 
that  pot  as  I  gived  him  out  of  the 
bilin'  house;  now  dothn't  hel  If 
moother  wom't  looking  for  us  to 
home,  with   chittHngs    and    fried 
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taties,  I'd  as  Hef  sit  down  and  sup  sion  with  this  really  guinea-hat, 

with  him.     He  maketh  me  in  the  ridicule  and  execration  followed  on 

humour,  that  he  doth."  his  naked  heels ;  till  he  sold  it  at 

As  soon  as  he  beheld  his  visitors,  last  for  tenpence  -  halfpenny,  and 
Eonuy  advanced  in  a  graceful  man-  came  back  to  his  naked  head.  So- 
ner,  as  if  his  supper  was  of  no  ac-  ciety  is  not  to  be  carried  by  storm 
count  He  had  long  been  aware  even  with  a  picked-up  hat. 
from  the  comments  of  boys  at  Jack,  the  donkey,  was  always  de- 
Steyning  (who  were  hostile  to  him)  lighted  to  have  Polly  Bottler  upon  hi» 
that  his  chimney-pot  hat  was  not  back.  ^N'ot  perhaps  from  any  vati- 
altogether  in  strict  accord  with  his  cination  of  his  future  mistress,  but 
character.  This  had  mortified  him  because  she  was  sure  to  reward  him 
as  deeply  as  his  lightsome  heart  with  a  cake,  or  an  apple,  or  some- 
could  feel ;  because  he  had  trusted  thing  good ;  so  that  when  he  felt 
to  that  hat  to  achieve  his  restora-  her  sturdy  little  legs,  both  hands 
tion  into  the  bosom  of  society.  The  in  his  mane,  and  the  heels  begin  to 
words  of  the  incumbent  of  his  parish  drum,  he  would  prick  his  long  ears, 
(ere  ever  the  latter  began  to  thrash  and  toss  his  fine  white  nose,  and 
him)  had  sunk  into  his  inner  and  would  even  have  arched  his  neck, 
deeper  consciousness  and  conscience;  if  nature  had  not  strictly  forbidden 
and  therein  had  stirred  up  a  nascent  him.  On  the  present  occasion, 
longing  to  have  something  to  say  to  however,  Polly  did  not  very  long 
somebody  whose  fore-legs  were  not  witch  the  world  with  noble  donkey- 
employed  for  locomotion  any  longer,  manship  3  although  Mr  Bottler  sat 

Alas,  that  ghost  of  a  definition  patiently  in  his  cart,  smiling  as  if 

has  no  leg  to  stand  upon !    No  two  he  could  never  kill  a  pig,  and  with 

great  auUiorities  (perfect  as  they  paternal  pride  stamped  on  every 

are,  and  complete   in   their   own  wrinkle  of   his  nose;    while  the 

system)  can  agree  with  one  another  brief  -  lived    porkers    poked    their 

concerning  the  order  of  a  horse's  snouts  through  the  net,  and  watched 

feet,  in  walking,  ambling,  or  trot-  with  little  sharp  hairy  eyes  the  very 

ting,  or  even  standing  on  all  fours  last  drama  perhaps  in  which  they 

in  stable.     The  walk  of  a  true-bom  would    be    spectators   only.      The 

Briton  is  surely  almost  as  important  lively    creatures    did   not    suspect 

a  question.     Which  arm  does  he  that  Bonny's  fire,  the  night  after 

swing  to  keep  time  with  which  leg;  next,  would  be  cooking  some  of 

and  bends  he  his  elbows  in  time  their  vital  parts,  with  a  truly  fine 

with  his  knees ;  and  do  all  four  smell  of  sausages, 

occupy  the  air,  or  the  ground,  or  Sausages  were  too  dear  for  Bonny; 

himself,  in  a  regulated  sequence;  as  even  the  pigs  at  a  glance  wer& 

and  if  so,  what  aberration  must  en-  aware ;  but  he  earned  three  quarters 

sue  from  the  use  of  a  walking-stick  1  of  a  pound  for  nothing,  by  noble 

(Edipus,  who  knew  all  about  feet  hospitelity.     To  wit,  his  angel  of  a 

(from  the  tenderness  of  his  own  Polly  had  not  made  more  than  three 

soles),  could  scarcely  be  sure  of  all  or  four  parades,  while  he  (with  his 

this,  before  the  time  of  the  close  of  head  scarcely  reaching  up  to  the 

the  market  mark  at  the  back  of  the  donkey's 

This  is  far  too  important  a  ques-  ears,  where  the  perspiration  powder- 
tion  to  be  treated  hastily.  Only,  ed)  shouted,  and  holloaed,  and  made- 
while  one  is  about  it,  let  Bonny's  believe  to  be  very  big — as  boys 
hat  be  settled  for.  Wherever  he  must  do,  for  practice  towards  their 
thought  to  have  made  an  impres-  manhood — when  by  some  concurrent 
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goodwill  of  air,  and  fiie,  and  finer 
elements,  the  pot-lid  arose,  to  let 
out  a  bubble  of  goodness  returning 
to  its  native  heaven ;  and  the  vola- 
tile virtue  gently  hovered  to  leave 
a  fair  memory  behind. 

The  merest  comer  of  this  fm- 
grance  flipped  into  Polly  Bottler's 
nose,  as  a  weaker  emanation  had 
done,  even  before  she  began  her 
ride.  And  this  time  her  mouth  and 
her  voice  expressed  cessation  of 
hesitation. 

"'Et  me  down,  'et  me  down," 
she  cried,  stretching  her  fat  short 
arms  to  Bonny;  "I  'ants  some; 
I'se  so  hungy." 

"  Stop  a  bit,  miss,"  said  Bonny, 
AS  being  the  pink  of  politeness  to 
all  the  fair:  "there,  your  purty 
little  toes  is  on  the  blessed  ground 
again.  Stop  a  bit,  miss,  while  I  runs 
into  my  house,  for  to  get  the  spoon." 

For  up  to  this  time  he  had  stirred 
lus  soup  with  a  forked  stick  made 
of  dogwood,  which  helps  to  flavour 
everything ;  but  now  as  a  host,  he 
was  bound  to  show  his  more  refilled 
resources.  Polly,  however,  was  so 
rapt  out  of  her  usual  immobility, 
that  she  actually  toddled  into 
Benny's  house  to  make  him  be 
quick  about  the  spoon.  He,  in 
amazement,  turned  round  and  stared, 
to  be  sure  of  his  eyes  that  such  a 
thing  could  ever  have  happened  to 
him.  The  jealousy  of  the  collector 
strove  with  the  hospitality  of  the 
householder  and  the  chivalry  of 
the  rover.  But  the  finer  fedlings 
conquered,  and  he  showed  her  round 
the  comer.  Mr  Bottler,  who  could 
not  get  in,  cracked  his  whip  and 
whistled  at  them. 

Polly,  with  great  eyes  of  wonder 
and  fright  at  her  own  daring,  longed 
with  one  breath  to  go  on,  and  with 
the  next  to  run  back  again.  But 
the  boy  caught  hold  of  her  hand, 
and  she  stuck  to  him  through  the 
ins  and  outs  of  lights  until  there 
was  something  well  worth  seeing. 


What  is  the  sweetest  thing  in 
life  1  Hope,  love,  gold,  fame,  pride, 
revenge,  danger — or  anything  else, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Hver. 
But  with  those  who  own  very  little, 
and  have  "come  across"  all  that 
little,  with  risk  and  much  uncer- 
tainty, the  sweetest  thing  in  life  is 
likely  to  be  the  sense  of  ownership. 
The  mightiest  hoarder  of  gold  and 
silver,  Croesus,  Rhampeinitus,  or  So- 
lomon, never  thought  half  so  much 
of  his  stores,  or  at  any  rate,  never 
enjoyed  them  as  much  as  this  rag- 
and-bone  collector  his.  When  he 
came  to  his  room  he  held  his  breath, 
and  watched  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  corresponding  emotion 
of  Polly. 

The  room  was  perhaps  about 
twelve  feet  long,  and  eight  feet 
wide  at  its  utmost,  scooped  from 
the  chalk  without  any  sharp  cor- 
ners, but  with  a  grand  contempt 
of  shape.  The  floor  went  up  and 
down,  and  so  did  the  roof,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  the  floor  ap- 
pearing inclined  to  rise,  and  the 
roof  to  come  down  if  cidled  upon. 
Much  excellent  mbbish  was  here 
to  be  found ;  but  the  window  was 
the  fiist  thing  to  seize  and  hold  any 
stranger^s  attention.  It  must  have 
been  built'  either  by  or  for  the  old 
hermit  who  once  had  dwelt  there; 
at  anyrate  no  one  could  have  design- 
ed it  without  a  quaint  ingenuity. 
It  was  cut  through  a  three-foot  wdl 
of  chalk,  the  embrasure  being  about 
five  feet  in  span,  and  three  feet  deep 
at  the  crown  of  the  arch.  In  the 
middle,  a  narrow  pier  of  chalk  was 
left  to  keep  the  arch  up,  and  the 
lights  on  either  side  were  made  of 
horn,  stained  glass,  and  pig's  bladder. 
The  last  were  of  Bonn/s  handi- 
work, to  keep  out  the  wind  when  it 
blew  too  cold  among  the  flaws  of 
ages.  And  now  as  the  evening 
light  fetched  round  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  gathered  strongly  into  this 
western    aspect^    t]^e   richness    of 
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colours  was  such  that  even  Polly's  ^'  Here's  a  'poon,  Boimy ! ''  she 

steadfast  eyes  were  dazed.  exdaimed;  ''here's  a  'poon!     '£t 

Without  vouchsafing  so  much  as  me  hare  it.  Bonny." 

a' glance  at  Bonny's hoarded  glories,  ''l^o,  thafs  not  a  spoon,  miss; 

the  child  ran  across   the  narrow  and  I  can't  make  out.  for  the  life  of 

chamber^  and  spread  out  her  hands  me  whatever  it  can  be.    Tve  a  seed 

and  opened  her  mouth  wider  even  a  many  queer  things,  but  I  never 

than  her  eyes,  at  the  tints  now  seed  the  likes  of  that  afore.    Ah, 

streaming  in  on  her.    The  glass  had  take  care,  miss,  or  you'U  cut  your 

been  brought  perhaps  &om  some  fingers!" 

ruined  chapel  of  the  hiUside,  and  For  Polly,  with  a  most  resolute 
glowed  with  a  depth  of  colour  in-  air,  had  scrambled  to  the  top  of  an 
fused  by  centuries  of  sunset;  not  old  brown  jar  (the  salvage  from  some 
one  pane  of  regular  shape  was  to  be  shipwreck)  which  stood  beneath  the 
found  among  them ;  but  all,  like  window-sill,  and  thence  with  a  gal- 
veins  of  marble,  ran  with  sweetest  lant  sprawl  she  reached  and  clutched 
harmony  of  hue,  to  meet  the  horn  the  shining  implement  which  she 
and  the  pig's  bladder.  From  the  wanted  to  eat  her  stew  with.  The 
outside  it  looked  like  a  dusty  slate  boy  was  surprised  to  see  her  lift  it 
traversed  with  bits  of  a  crusted  with  her  fat  brown  fingers,  and  hold 
bottle ;  it  required  to  be  seen  from  it  tightly  without  being  cut  or 
the  inside,  like  an  ancient  master^s  stung,  as  he  expected.  For  he  had 
pcunting.  a  wholesome  fear  of  this  thing,  and 

Polly,  like  the  rest  of  those  few  had  set  it  up  as  a  kind  of  fetish,  his 

childrcm  who  do  not  overtalk  them-  mind  (like  every  other)  requiring 

selves,  spent  much  of  her  time  in  something  to  bow  down  to.     For 

observation,  storing  the  entries  in-  the  manner  of  his  finding  it  first, 

wardly.     And  yotmg  as  she  was,  and  then  its    presentment  in  the 

there   might  be  perhaps  a  doubt  mouth  of  Jack,  added  to  the  interest 

entertained  by  those  who  knew  her  which  its  unknown  meaning  won 

whether  she  were  not  of  a  deeper  for  it. 

and  more  solid  cast  of  mind  than  With  a  laugh  of  triumph  the  bow- 
Bonny.  Her  father  at  any  rate  de-  legged  maiden  descended  from  her 
dared,  and  her  mother  was  of  the  dangerous  height,  and  paying  no 
same  opinion,  that  by  the  time  she  heed  to  all  Bonny's  treasures,  wad- 
was  ten  years  old  she  would  buy  and  died  away  with  her  new  toy,  either 
sell  all  Stoyning.  However,  they  to  show  it  to  her  father,  or  to  plunge 
may  have  thought  this  because  all  it  int^  the  stewpot  perhaps.  But 
their  other  children  were  so  stupid,  her  careful  host,  with  an  iron  spoon 

Kow,  be  they  right  or  be  they  and  a  saucer  in  hb  hands,  ran  after 

wrong — as  may  be  shown  hereafter  her,  and  gently  guided  her  to  the 

— PoUy  possessed  at  least  the  first  crock,  whither  also  Mr  Bottler  sped, 

and  most  essential  of  all  the  many  This  was  as  it  should  be ;  and  tiiey 

endowments  needful   to  approach  found  it  so.     For  when  the  boy 

anccess.    Polly  Bottler  stuck  to  her  Bonny,  with  a   hospitable  sweep, 

point    And  now,  even  with  those  lifted  the  cover  of  his  cookery,  a 

fine  old  colours,  like  a  century  of  sense  of  that  void  which  all  nature 

rainbows,  puzzling  her,  Polly  re-  protests  against  rose  in  the  forefiront 

membered  the  stew  in  the  pot,  and  of  all  three,  and  forbade  them  to 

pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  win-  seek  any  further.     Bottler  himself 

dow-ledg0  where  something  shone  in  the  stress  of  the  moment,  let  the 

in  a  rich  blue  light  distant  vision  fade— of  fried  pota- 
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toes  and  combed  chittlings  —  and 
lapsed  into  that  lowest  treason  to 
Lares  and  Penates — a  supper  abroad, 
when  the  supper  at  home  is  salted, 
and  peppered,  and  browning. 

But  though  Polly  opened  her 
mouth  so  wide,  and  smacked  her 
lips,  and  made  every  other  gratify- 
ing demonstration,  not  for  one  mo- 
ment would  she  cede  possession  of 
the  treasure  she  had  found  in 
Bonny's  window.  Even  while  most 
absorbed  in  absorbing,  she  nursed 
it  jealously  on  her  lap ;  and  even 
when  her  father  had  lit  his  pipe 
from  Bonny's  bonfire,  and  was  ready 
to  hoist  her  in  again  over  the  foot- 
board, the  child  stuck  fast  to  her 
new  delight,  and  set  up  a  sturdy 
yell  when  the  owner  came  to  re- 
claim it  from  her. 

"  Now  don't  'ee,  don't  'ee,  that's 
a  dear,"    began   the  gentle   pork- 


butcher,  as  the  pigs  in  the  cart 
caught  up  the  strain,  and  echo  had 
enough  to  do ;  for  Polly  of  course 
redoubled  her  wailings,  as  all  little 
dears  must,  when  coaxed  to  stop : 
"  here,  Bonny,  here  lad,  I'll  gie  thee 
sixpence  for  un,  though  her  aint 
worth  a  penny,  I  doubt.  And  thou 
mayst  call  to-morrow,  and  the 
Misses  'U  gie  thee  a  clot  of  sas- 
sages." 

Bonny  looked  longingly  at  his 
fetish  ;  but  gratitude  and  true  love 
got  the  better  of  veneration.  Polly, 
moreover,  might  well  be  trusted  to 
preserve  this  idol,  until  in  the  day 
when  he  made  her  his  own,  it  should 
return  into  his  bosom.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  this  Palladium  of 
the  hermitage  was  set  up  at  the  head 
of  Polly  Bottler's  little  crib,  and 
installed  in  the  post  of  her  favourite 
doll. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Though  Coombe  Lorraine  was  so 
old  a  mansion,  and  so  full  of  old 
customs,  the  Christmas  of  the 
*'  comet  year  "  was  as  dull  as  a  Sun- 
day in  a  warehouse.  Hilary  (who 
had  always  been  the  life  of  the 
place)  was  far  away,  fed  upon  hard- 
ships and  short  rations.  Alice, 
though  full  sometimes  of  spirits, 
at  other  times  would  run  away,  and 
fret,  and  blame  herself,  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  fault  was  on  her  side. 
This  was  of  course  an  absurd  idea ; 
but  sensitive  girls,  in  moods  of  de- 
jection, are  not  good  judges  of  ab- 
surdity; and  Alice  at  such  times 
fully  believed  that  if  she  had  not 
intercepted  so  much  of  her  fiEither's 
affection  from  her  brother,  things 
would  have  been  very  different.  It 
might  have  been  so ;  but  the  answer 
was,  that  she  never  had  wittingly 
stood  between  them;  but  on  the  con- 
trary had  laid  herself  out,  even  at 
the  risk  of  offending  both^  to  bring 


their  widely  different  natures  into 
kinder  unity. 

Sir  Eoland  also  was  becoming  more 
and  more  reserved  and  meditative. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  in  his  book- 
room,  immersed  in  his  favourite 
studies,  or  rather  absorbed  in  his 
misty  abstractions.  And  Lady 
Valeria  did  not  add  to  the  cheer  of 
the  household,  although  perhaps  she 
did  increase  its  comfort,  by  suddenly 
ceasing  to  interfere  with  Mrs  Pip- 
kins and  everybody  else^  and  send- 
ing for  the  parson  of  the  next  parish, 
because  she  had  no  fedth  in  Mr 
Hales.  That  worthy's  unprofes- 
sional visits,  and  those  of  his  wife 
and  daughters,  were  now  almost  the 
only  pleasant  incidents  of  the  day 
or  week.  Por  the  country  was  moro 
and  more  depressed  by  the  gloomy 
burden  of  endless  war,  the  scarcity 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
slaughter  of  good  brave  people.  So 
that  as  the  time  went  on,  what  with 
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miserable  expeditions,  pestilence, 
long  campaigns,  hard  sieges,  furious 
battles,  and  starvation — there  was 
ficarcelj  any  decent  family  that 
was  not  gone  into  mourning. 

Even  the  Kector,  as  lucky  a  man 
as  ever  lived,  had  lost  a  nephew,  or 
at  least  a  nephew  of  his  dear  wife, 
— which,  he  said,  was  almost  worse 
to  him  —  slain  in  battle,  fighting 
liard  for  his  country  and  constitu- 
tion. Mr  Hales  preached  a  beauti- 
ful sermon,  as  good  as  a  book,  about 
it ;  so  that  all  the  parish  wept,  and 
three  young  men  enlisted. 

The  sheep  were  down  in  the  low- 
lands now,  standing  up  to  their 
knees  in  litter,  and  chewing  very 
filowlyj  or  sidling  up  against  one 
another  in  the  joy  of  woolliness ;  or 
lying  down,  with  their  bare  grave 
noses  stretched  for  contemplation's 
sake,  winking  with  their  gentle  eyes, 
and  thanking  God  for  the  roof  above 
them,  and  the  troughs  in  ^nt  of 
them.  They  never  regarded  them- 
selves as  mutton,  nor  their  fleeces  as 
worsted  yam :  it  was  really  sad  to  be- 
hold them,  and  think  that  the  future 
could  not  make  them  miserable. 

No  snow  had  fallen  ;  but  all  the 
downs  were  spread  with  that  sombre 
brown  which  is  the  breath  or  the 
blast  of  the  wind-frost.  But  Alice 
Lorraine  took  her  daily  walk,  for 
her  father  forbade  her  to  ride  on 
the  hill-tops  in  the  bleak  and  bitter 
wind.  Her  thoughts  were  continu- 
^y  of  her  brother ;  and  as  the  cold 
breeze  rattled  her  cloak,  or  sprayed 
her  soft  hands  through  her  gloves, 
many  a  time  she  said  to  herself: 
''I  suppose  there  is  no  frost  in. 
•Spain;  or  not  like  this,  at  any 
rata  How  could  the  poor  fellow 
^eep  in  a  tent  in  such  dreadful 
weather  as  this  is  ] " 

How  little  she  dreamed  that  he 
had  to  sleep  (whenever  he  got  such 
a  blissful  chance),  not  in  a  tent, 
but  an  open  trench,  with  a  keener 
wind  and  a  blacker  frost  preying  on 
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his  shivering  bones,  while  cannon- 
balls  and  fiery  shells  in  a  pitiless 
storm  rushed  over  him !  It  was  no 
feather-bed  fight  that  was  fought  in 
front  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  About 
the  middle  of  January,  a.d.  1812, 
desperate  work  was  going  on. 

For  now  there  was  no  time  to 
think  of  life.  Within  a  certain 
number  of  days  the  fort  must  be 
taken,  or  the  army  lost  The  de- 
fences were  strong,  and  the  garrison 
brave,  and  supplied  with  artillery 
fiar  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers ; 
the  season  also,  and  the  bitter  wea- 
ther, fought  against  the  British;  and 
so  did  the  indolence  of  their  allies  ; 
and  so  did  British  roguery.  The 
sappers  could  only  work  in  the 
dark  (because  of  the  grape  from  the 
ramparts);  and  worMng  thus,  the 
tools  either  bent  beneath  their  feet 
or  snapped  off  short.  The  contrac- 
tor had  sent  out  false-grained  stuff, 
instead  of  good  English  steel  and 
iron ;  and  if  in  this  world  he  earned 
his  fortune,  he  assured  his  fate  in 
the  other. 

At  length,  by  stubborn  perse- 
verance, most  of  these  troubles  were 
overcome,  and  the  English  batteries 
opened.  Boar  answered  roar,  and 
bullet  bullet,  and  the  black  air  was 
striped  with  fire  and  smoke;  and 
men  began  to  study  the  faces  of  the 
men  that  shot  at  them,  until,  after 
some  days  of  hard  pounding,  it  was 
determined  to  rush  in.  All  who 
care  to  read  of  valour  know  what  a 
desperate  rush  it  was, — ^how  strong 
men  struggled,  and  leaped,  and 
clomb,  hung,  and  swung,  on  the 
crest  of  the  breach,  like  stormy 
surges  towering,  and  then  leaped 
down  upon  spluttering  shells,  drawn 
swords,  and  sparkling  bayonets. 

Before  the  signal  to  storm  was 
given,  and  while  men  were  talking 
of  it,  Hilary  Lorraine  felt  most  un- 
comfortably nervous.  He  did  not 
possess  that  stolid  phlegm  which  is 
found  more  often  in  square-built 
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people ;  neither  had  he  any  share  of 
fatalism,  cold  or  hot  He  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  spirited  young 
Englishman,  very  fond  of  life,  hating 
cruelty,  and  fearing  to  have  any 
hand  in  it.  Although  he  had  been 
in  the  trenches,  and  exposed  to  fre- 
quent dangers,  he  had  not  been  in 
hand-to-hand  conflict  yet;  and  he 
knew  not  how  he  might  behave. 
He  knew  that  he  was  an  officer  now 
in  the  bravest  and  hardiest  army 
known  on  earth  since  the  time  of 
the  Samnites  —  although  perhaps 
not  the  very  best  behaved,  as  they 
proved  that  self-same  night.  And 
not  only  that,  but  an  officer  of  the 
famous  light  Division,  and  the 
fiercest  regiment  of  that  division — 
everywhere  known  as  the  '' Fight- 
era  ; ''  and  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
could  fight  a  firog.  He  was  sure 
that  he  never  could  kill  anybody,  at 
least  in  his  natural  state  of  mind ; 
and  worse  than  that,  he  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  he  could  endure  to  be 
killed  himself. 

However,  he  made  preparation  for 
it.  He  brought  out  the  Testament 
Mabel  had  given  him  as  a  parting 
keepsake,  in  the  moment  of  true 
love's  piety ;  and  he  opened  it  at  a 
passage  marked  with  a  woven  tress 
of  her  long  rich  hair — '*  Soldiers,  do 
that  is  commanded  of  you ;"  and  he 
wondered  whether  he  could  manage 
it.  And  while  he  was  trembling, 
not  with  fear  of  the  enemy,  but  of 
his  own  young  heart,  the  Colonel 
of  that  regiment  came,  and  laid  his 
one  hand  on  Hilary's  shoidder,  and 
looked  into  his  bright  blue  eyes. 
In  all  the  army  there  was  no  braver, 
nobler,  or  kinder-hearted  man,  than 
Colonel  C of  that  regiment. 

Hilary  looked  at  this  true  veteran 
with  all  the  reverence,  and  even 
awe,  which  a  young  subaltern  (if  fit 
for  anything)  feels  for  commanding 
experience.  K"ever  a  word  he  spoke, 
however,  but  waited  to  be  spoken  to. 

"You  will  do,  lad.    You  wiU 


do,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  had  little 
time  to  spare.  "  I  would  rather  see 
you  like  that  than  uproarious,  or 
even  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  I  was 
just  like  that  before  my  first  action. 
Lorraine,  you  will  not  disgrace  your 
family,  your  country,  or  your  regi- 
ment" 

The  Colonel  had  lost  two  sons  in 
battle,  younger  men  than  Hilary, 
otherwise  he  might  not  have  stopped 
to  enter  into  an  ensign's  mind.  But 
every  word  he  spoke  struck  fire  in 
the  heart  of  this  gentle  youth.  True 
gratitude  chokes  common  answers ; 
and  Hilary  made  none  to  him.  An 
hour  afterwards  he  made  it,  by  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  Colonel. 

The  light  Division  (kept  dose 
and  low  fi^om  the  sight  of  the  sharp 
French  gunners)  were  waiting  in  a 
hollow  curve  of  the  inner  parallel, 
where  the  ground  gave  way  a  little, 
under  San  Francisco.  There  had 
been  no  time  to  do  anything  more 
than  breach  the  stone  of  the  ram- 
parts; all  the  outer  defences  were 
almost  as  sound  as  ever.  The  light 
Division  had  orders  to  carry  the 
lesser  breach — cost  what  it  might — 
and  then  sweep  the  ramparts  as  far 
as  the  main  breach,  where  the  strong 
assault  was.  And  so  well  did  they 
do  their  work,  that  they  turned  the 
auxiliary  into  the  main  attack,  and 
bodily  carried  the  fortress. 

For,  sooth  to  say,  they  expected, 
but  could  not  manage  to  wait  for, 
the  signal  to  storm.  No  sooner^did 
they  hear  the  firing  on  the  right 
than  they  began  to  stamp  and  swear; 
for  the  hay-bags  they  were  to  throw 
into  the  ditch  were  not  at  hand,  and 
not  to  be  seen.  "  Are  we  horses,  to 
wait  for  the  hay  ? "  cried  an  Irish- 
man of  the  Fif^-second;  and  with 
that  they  all  set  off,  as  &st  as  ever 
their  legs  could  cany  them.  Hilary 
laughed — for  his  sense  of  humour 
was  never  very  far  to  seek — at  the 
way  in  which  these  men  set  off,  as 
if  it  were  agame  of  football;  andat 
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the  wonderful  mixture  of  fun  and 
fniy  in  their  £eu;es.  Also,  at  this 
sudden  burlesque  of  the  tragedy  he 
expected — ^with  heroes  out  at  heels 
and  elbow,  and  small-clothes  stream- 
ing upon  the  breeze.  For  the  British 
Groyenunent,  as  usual,  left  coats, 
shoes,  and  breeches,  to  last  for  oyer. 

^'Bun,  lad,  run,"  said  Major  Na- 
pier, in  his  quiet  Scottish  way; 
*'  you  are  bound  to  be  up  with  them, 
as  one  might  say;  and  your  legs 
are  unco  long.  I  shall  na  hoory 
mysell,  but  take  the  short  cut  oyer 
the  open." 

**  May  I  come  with  you  1 "  asked 
Hilary,  panting. 

"  H  you  haye  na  mither  nor  wife," 
said  the  Major ;  5'  na  wife,  of  course, 
by  the  look  of  you." 

Lorraine  had  no  sense  what  he 
wasabout;  forthegrape-shotwhistled 
through  the  air  like  hornets,  and  cut 
off  one  of  his  loose  fair  locks,  as  he 
crossed  the  open  with  Major  Napier, 
to  head  their  hot  men  at  the  crest 
of  the  glacis. 

Now  how  things  happened  after 
that,  or  eyen  what  things  happened 
at  all,  that  headlong  young  officer 
neyer  could  telL  As  he  said  in  his 
letter  to  Gregory  Loyejoy — ^for  he 
was  not  allowed  to  write  to  Mabel, 
and  would  not  describe  such  a  scene 
to  Alice^'Hhe  chief  thing  I  remem- 
ber is  a  lot  of  rushing  and  stumbling, 
and  swearing  and  cheering,  and 
staggering  and  tumbling  backward. 
And  I  got  a  tremendous  crack  on 
the  head  from  a  cannon  laid  across 
the  top  of  the  breach,  but  luckily 


not  a  loaded  one;  and  I  belieye 
there  were  none  ef  our  fellows  in 
front  of  me,  but  I  cannot  be  certain 
because  of  the  smoke,  and  the  row, 
and  the  rush,  and  confusion ;  and  I 
saw  a  Crapaud  with  a  dead  leyel  at 

Colonel  C .    I  suppose  I  was 

too  small  game  for  him, — ^and  I  was 
just  in  time  to  slash  his  trigger-hand 
off  (which  I  felt  justified  in  doing), 
and  his  musket  went  up  in  the  air 
and  went  off,  and  I  just  jumped 
aside  £rom  a  fine  bearded  fellow  who 
rushed  at  me  with  a  bayonet ;  and 
before  he  could  haye  at  me  again, 
he  fell  dead,  shot  by  his  own  friends 
from  behind,  who  were  shooting  at 
me — more  shame  to  them — when 
our  men  charged  with  empty  mus- 
kets. And  when  the  breach  was 
our  own,  we  were  formed  on  the 
top  of  the  rampart,  and  went  off  at 
double-quick,  to  help  at  the  main 
breach,  and  so  we  did ;  and  that  is 
about  all  I  know  of  it." 

But  the  more  experienced  warriors 
knew  a  great  deal  more  of  Hilary's 

doings,  especially  Colonel  C of 

his  regiment,  and  Major  Napier,  and 
Colonel  M'Leod.  All  of  these  said 
that  "they  neyer  saw  any  young 
fellow  behaye  so  well,  for  the  first 
time  of  being  under  deadly  fire; 
that  he  might  haye  been  *  off  his 
head'  for  the  moment,  but  that 
would  yery  soon  wear  oft' — or  if  it 
did  not,  all  the  better,  so  long  as  he 
always  did  the  right  thing  thus;  and 
(unless  he  got  shot)  he  would  be  an 
honour  to  the  country,  the  army, 
and  the  regiment ! " 


CHAPTER  XXXy. 


Haying  no  loye  of  bloodshed,  and 
haying  the  luck  to  know  nothing 
about  it,  some  of  us  might  be  glad 
to  turn  into  the  white  gate  across 
the  lane  leading  into  Old  Applewood 
farm — if  only  the  £ranklin  would 
unlock  it  for  anybody  in  this  war- 


time. But  now  he  has  been  getting 
sharper  and  sharper  month  after 
month ;  and  hearing  so  much  about 
sieges  and  battles,  he  neyer  can  be  cer- 
tain when  the  county  of  Kent  will 
be  inyaded.  For  the  last  ten  years 
he  has  expected  something  of  the  sort 
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at  least,  and  being  of  a  prudent 
mind  keeps  a  duck -gun  heavily 
loaded. 

Moreover,  Mabel  is  back  again 
from  exile  with  Uncle  Clitherow; 
and  though  the  Grower  only  says 
that ''  she  is  well  enough,  for  aught 
he  knows,"  when  compliments  are 
paid  him  about  her  good  looks  by 
the  neighbourhood,  he  knows  weU 
enough  that  she  is  more  than  that ; 
and  he  believes  all  the  county  to 
be  after  her.  It  is  utterly  useless 
to  deny — though  hot  indignation 
would  expand  his  horticultural 
breast  at  the  thought — that  he  may 
have  been  just  a  little  set  up,  by 
that  trifling  affair  about  Hilary. 
"It  never  were  the  cherries,"  he 
says  to  himself,  as  the  author  of  a 
great  discovery ;  "  aha,  I  seed  it  all 
along !  Wife  never  guessed  of  it, 
but  I  did"  —  shame  upon  thee. 
Grower,  for  telling  thyself  such  a 
dreadful "  caulker ! " — "  and  now  we 
can  see,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  the 
very  thing  I  seed,  when  it  was  that 
big!"  Upon  this  he  shows  himself 
his  thumb-nail,  and  feels  that  he 
has  earned  a  glass  of  his  ale. 

Mabel,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
dreadfully  worried  by  foreign  af- 
fairs. She  wants  to  know  why 
they  must  be  always  fighting ;  and 
as  nobody  can  give  any  other  reason, 
except  that  they  "  suppose  it  is  nat- 
teral,"  she  only  can  shake  her  head 
yery  sadly,  and  ask,  "how  would 
you  like  to  have  to  do  it  1 " 

They  turn  up  the  udders  of  the 
cows,  to  think  out  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  the  spurting  into  the  pail 
stops  shorty  and  the  cow  looks  round 
with  great  bountiful  eyes,  and  a  flat 
broad  nose,  and  a  spotted  tongue, 
dflfflring  to  know  what  they  are  at 
with  her.  Is  her  milk  not  worth 
the  milking,  pray  % 

This  leads  to  no  satisfaction  what- 
ever, upon  behalf  of  any  one  ;  and 
Mabel,  after  a  shiver  or  two,  runs 
back  to  the  broad  old  fireplace,  to 


sit  in  the  light  and  the  smell  of  the 
wood,  to  spread  her  pointed  fingers 
forth,  and  see  how  clear  they  are, 
and  think.  For  Mabel's  hands  are 
quite  as  pretty  as  if  they  were  of 
true  Norman  blood,  instead  of  the 
elder  Danish  cast ;  and  she  is  very 
particular  now  not  to  have  any  line 
visible  under  her  nails. 

And  now  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1812,  before  the  witching  fes- 
tival of  St  Valentine  was  prepared 
for,  with  cudgelling  of  brains,  and 
violent  rhymes,  and  criminal  assaults 
upon  grammar,  this  "flowerof  Kent" 
— as  the  gallant  hop-growers  in  toast- 
ing moments  entitled  her — was  sit- 
ting, or  standing,  or  drooping  her 
head,  or  whatever  suits  best  to  their 
metaphor,  at  or  near  the  fireplace 
in  the  warm  old  simple  hall.  Love, 
however  warm  and  faithful,  is  all 
the  better  for  a  good  clear  fire,  ere 
ever  the  snowdrops  b^gin  to  spring. 
Also  it  loves  to  watch  the  dancing 
of  the  flames,  and  the  flickering 
light,  and  even  in  the  smoke  dis- 
covers something  to  itself  akin. 
Mabel  was  full  of  these  beautiful 
dreams,  because  she  was  left  alto- 
gether to  herself;  and  because  she 
remembered  so  well  what  had  hap- 
pened along  every  inch  of  the  dining- 
table;  and,  above  all,  because  she 
was  sleepy.  Long  anxiety,  and 
great  worry,  and  the  sense  of  having 
no  one  fit  to  understand  a  girl — ^but 
everybody  taking  low,  and  mercen- 
ary, and  fickle  views,  and  even  the 
most  trusty  people  giving  base  ad- 
vice to  one,  in  those  odious  prover- 
bial forms, — "  a  bird  in  the  hand  ia 
worth  two  in  the  bush,"  "fast  find 
fast  bind,"  "  there  is  better  fish  in 
the  sea,"  &c. ;  Mabel  thought  there 
never  had  been  such  a  selfish  world 
to  deal  with. 

Has  not  every  kind  of  fame,  how- 
ever pure  it  may  be  and  exalted,  its 
own  special  disadvantage,  lest  poor 
mortals  grow  too  proud)  At  any 
rate   Mabel    now  reflected,   rather 
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Triih  Borrow  than  with  triamph, 
upon  her  fame  for  pancakes — be- 
cause it  was  Shrore-Tuesday  now, 
and  all  her  tender  thrills  and  deep 
anxieties  most  be  discarded  for,  or  at 
any  rate  distracted  by,  the  composi- 
tion of  batter.  Her  father's  sense 
of  propriety  was  so  strong,  and  that 
of  excellence  so  keen,  that  pancakes 
he  would  have  on  Shrove-Tuesday, 
and  pancakes  only  from  Mabel's 
hand.  She  had  pleaded,  howeyer, 
for  leaye  to  make  them  here  in  the 
dining-hall,  instead  of  frying  at  the 
kitchen  fireplace,  because  she  knew 
what  Sally  the  cook  and  Susan  the 
maid  would  be  at  with  her.  Those 
two  girls  would  never  leave  her  the 
amallest  chance  of  retiring  into  her 
deeper  nature,  and  meditating.  Al- 
though they  could  understand  no- 
thing at  all,  they  would  take  advan- 
tage of  her  good  temper,  to  enjoy 
themselves  with  the  most  worn-out 
jokes.  Such  trumpery  was  below 
Mabel  now ;  and  some  day  or  other 
she  would  let  them  know  it. 

Without  thinking  twice  of  such 
low  matters,  the  maiden  was  now  in 
great  trouble  of  the  heart,  by  reason 
of  sundry  rumours.  Paddy  from 
Cork  had  brought  home  word  from 
Maidstone  only  yesterday,  that  a 
desperate  fight  had  been  fought  in 
Spain,  and  almost  everybody  had 
been  blown  up.  Both  annies  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  die  so,  that 
with  the  drums  beating  and  the 
colours  flying,  they  marched  into  a 
powder-magazine,  and  tossed  up  a 
pin  which  should  be  the  one  to  fire 
it,  and  blow  up  the  others.  And 
the  English  had  lost  the  toss,  and 
no  one  survived  to  tell  the  story. 

Mabel  doubted  most  of  this, 
though  Paddy  vowed  that  he  had 
known  the  like,  "when  wars  was 
waiSy  and  the  boys  had  spirit ; "  still 
she  felt  sure  that  there  had  been 
something,  and  she  longed  most 
sadly  to  know  all  about  it.  Her 
brother  Gregory  was  in    London, 


keeping  his  Hilary  term,  and  slav- 
ing at  his  wretched  law-books ;  and 
she  had  begged  him,  if  he  loved  her, 
to  send  down  all  the  latest  news  by 
John  Shorne  every  market-day  — 
for  the  post  would  not  carry  news- 
papers. And  now,  having  mixed 
her  batter,  she  waited,  sleepy  after 
sleepless  nights,  unable  to  leave  her 
post  and  go  to  meet  the  van,  as  she 
longed  to  do,  the  while  the  fire  was 
clearing. 

Pensively  sitting  thus,  and  long- 
ing for  somebody  to  look  at  her, 
she  glanced  at  the  face  of  the  clock, 
which  was  the  only  face  regarding 
her.  And  she  won  from  it  but  the 
stern  frown  of  time — she  must  set 
to  at  her  pancakes.  Batter  is  all 
the  better  for  standing  ready-made 
for  an  hour  or  so,  the  weaker  par- 
ticles expire,  while  the  good  stuff 
grows  the  more  fit  to  be  fried,  and 
to  turn  over  in  the  pan  properly. 
With  a  gentle  sigh,  the  "  flower  of 
Kent "  put  her  frying-pan  on,  just 
to  warm  the  bottom.  Ko  lard  for 
her,  but  the  best  fresh-butter — ^at 
any  rate  for  the  first  half-dozen,  to 
be  set  aside  for  her  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  after  that  she  would  be  more 
frugal  perhaps. 

But  just  as  the  butter  began  to 
ooze  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  she 
heard,  or  thought  that  she  heard^  a 
sweet  distant  tinkle  coming  through 
the  frosty  air,  and  running  to  the 
window  she  caught  beyond  doubt 
the  sound  of  the  bells  at  the  corner 
of  the  lane,  the  bells  that  the  horses 
always  wore  when  the  nights  were 
dark  and  long ;  and  a  throb  of  eager 
hope  and  fear  went  to  her  heart  at 
every  tinkle. 

"  I  cannot  wait ;  how  can  I 
waiti"  she  cried,  with  flushing 
cheeks  and  eyes  twice -laden  be- 
tween smiles  and  tears;  "father's 
pancakes  can  wait  much  better. 
There,  go  back,"  she  spoke  to  the 
frying-pan,  as  with  the  prudent  care 
of  a  fine  young  housewife  she  lifted 
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it  off  and  laid  it  on  the  hob  for 
fear  of  the  butter  burning;  and 
then  with  quick  steps  out  she 
went,  not  even  stopping  to  find  a 
hat,  in  her  hurry  to  meet  the  van, 
and  know  the  best  or  the  worst  of 
the  news  of  the  war.  For  **  crusty 
John,"  who  would  go  through  fire 
and  water  to  please  Miss  Mabel, 
had  orders  not  to  come  home  with- 
out the  very  latest  tidings.  There 
was  nothing  to  go  to  market  now ; 
but  the  van  had  been  up  with 
a  load  of  straw  to  some  mews  where 
the  Grower  had  taken  a  contract ; 
and,  of  course,  k  came  loaded  back 
with  litter. 

While  Mabel  was  all  impatience 
and  fright,  John  Shome,  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner,  descended  from 
the  driving-box,  and  purposely  shun- 
ning her  eager  glance,  began  to  xm- 
fELsten  the  leader's  traces,  and  pass 
them  through  his  homy  hands,  and 
colL  them  into  elegant  spirals,  like 
horns  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Mabel's 
fear  grew  worse  and  worse,  because 
he  would  not  look  at  her. 

"  Oh  John,  you  never  could  have 
the  heart  to  keep  me  waiting  like 
this,  unless " 

"  What !  you  there,  Missiet  Lor' 
now,  what  can  have  brought  'ee 
out  this  weather  1 " 

'^  As  if  you  did  not  see  me, 
John  !  Why,  you  must  have  seen 
me  all  along." 

''This  here  be  such  a  dreadful 
horse  to  smoke,"  said  John,  who 
always  shunned  downright  fibs, 
''that  railly  I  never  knows  what 
I  do  see  when  I  be  longside  of 
un.  Ever  since  us  come  out  of 
Sennoaks,  he  have  a  been  confusing 
ci  me.  Not  that  I  blames  un  for 
what  a  can't  help.  Now  there,  now ! 
The  watter  be  frozen  in  trougL 
Go  to  the  bucket,  jackanapes ! " 

"Oh  John,  you  never  do  seem 
to  think — becutuse  you  have  got  so 
many  children  only  fit  to  go  to 
school,  you  seem  to  think ^" 


'*Why,  you  said  as  I  couldn't 
think  now,  Missie,  in  the  last  breath 
of  your  purty  mouth.  Well,  what 
is  it  as  I  ought  to  think )  Whoa 
there  !    Stand  still,  wuU'ee  V* 

"  John,  you  really  are  too  bad. 
I  have  been  all  the  morning  mak- 
ing pancakes,  and  you  shan't  have 
one,  John  Shoine,  you  shan't,  if 
you  keep  me  waiting  one  more 
second." 

"Is  it  consarning  they  fighting 
fellows  you  gets  into  such  a  huny. 
Miss  t  Well,  they  have  had  a  rare 
fight,  sure  enough !  Fourscore 
officers  gone  to  glory,  besides  all 
the  others  as  was  not  worth  count- 
ing!" 

"  Oh  John,  you  give  me  such  a 
dreadful  pain  here !  Let  me  know 
the  worst,  I  do  implore  you." 

"He  aint  one  of  'em.  Now,  is 
that  enough  t "  John  Shome  made 
so  little  of  true  love  now,  and  for- 
got his  early  situations  so,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  hungry  family,  that  he 
looked  upon  Mabel's  "  coorting  "  as 
an  agreeable  playground  for  litUe 
jokes.  But  now  he  was  surprised 
and  frightened  at  her  way  of  tak- 
ing them. 

"  There,  don't  'ee  ciy  now,  that's 
a  dear,"  he  said,  as  she  leaned  on 
the  shaft  of  the  waggon,  and  sob- 
bed so  that  the  near  wheeler  began 
in  pure  sympathy  to  sniff  at  her. 
"  Lord  bless  'ee,  there  be  nothing  to 
cry  about  He've  a  been  and  dooed 
wonders,  that 'a  hath." 

"Of  course  he  has,  John;  he 
could  not  help  it  He  was  sure  to 
do  wonders,  don't  you  see,  if  only 
— ^if  only  they  did  not  stop  him." 

"He  hathn't  killed  Bonyparty 
yet,"  said  John,  recovering  his  vein 
of  humour,  as  Mabel  began  to  smile 
through  her  tears;  "but  I  b'lieve 
he  wool,  if  he  gooeth  on  only  half  so 
well  as  he  have  begun.  For  my 
part,  I'd  soonder  kill  dree  of  un 
than  sell  out  in  a  bad  market,  I 
know.     But  here,  you  can  take  it. 
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aod  read  all  about  un.  Lor'  bless 
me,  wherever  have  I  put  the  pap- 
per?" 

"jJ^ow  do  be  quick,  John,  for 
once  in  your  life.  Dear  John,  do 
try  to  be  quick,  no'W." 

''  Stromary  gallantry  of  a  young 
hofficer!  Could  have  sworn  that 
it  were  in  my  breeches-pocket.  I 
always  thought  '  gallantry '  meant 
something  bad.  A  running  after 
strange  women,  and  that." 

"Oh  no,  John — oh  no,  John; 
it  never  does.  How  can  you  think 
of  such  dreadful  things  1  But  how 
long  are  you  going  to  be,  John)  " 

"  Well,  it  did  when  I  wor  a 
boy,  that's  certain.  But  now  they 
changes  eveiything  so — even  the 
words  we  was  bom  to.  It  have 
come  to  mean  killing  of  strange 
men,  hath  it?  Wherever  now  can 
1  have  put  that  papper)  I  must 
have  dropped  un  on  the  road,  after 
alL" 

**  You  never  can  have  done  such 
a  stupid  thing! — such  a  wicked, 
cruel  thing,  John  Shome !  If  you 
have,  I  will  never  forgive  you. 
Yery  likely  you  put  it  in  the  crown 
of  your  hat" 

Sure  enough,  and   so  I  did. 


« 


You  must  be  a  witch,  ^liss  Mabel. 
And  here's  the  very  comer  I  turned 
down  when  I  read  it  to  the  folk  at 
the  I  Pig  and  Whistle.'  <  Glorious 
British  victory — capture  of  Shoe- 
dad  Rodleygo— eighty  British  offi- 
cers killed,  and  forty  great  guns 
taken  ! '  There,  there,  bless  your 
bright  eyes !  now  will  you  be  con- 
tent with  it  1 " 

"  Oh,  give  it  me,  give  it  me ! 
How  can  I  tell  until  I  have  read  it 
ten  times  over?" 

Crusty  John  blessed  all  the 
girls  of  the  period  (becoming  more 
and  more  too  many  for  him)  as  his 
master's  daughter  ran  away  to  de- 
vour that  greasy  journal.  And  by 
the  time  he  had  pulled  his  coat  off, 
and  shouted  for  Faddy  and  another 
man,  and  stuck  his  own  pitchfork 
into  the  litter,  as  soon  as  they  had 
backed  the  wheelers,  Mabel  was  up 
in  her  own  little  room,  and  down 
on  her  knees  to  thank  the  Lord  for 
the  abstract  herself  had  made  of  it 
Somehow  or  other,  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  all  good  girls,  at  that  time, 
was  to  beHeve  that  they  had  a 
Creator  and  Father  whom  to  thank 
for  all  mercies.  But  that  idea  has 
been  improved  since  then. 


CHAPTBB  XZXVI. 


At  Coombe  Lorraine  these  things 
had  been  known  and  entered  into 
some  time  ago.  For  Sir  Boland 
had  not  left  his  son  so  wholly  un- 
cared  for  in  a  foreign  land  as  Hil- 
ary in  his  sore  heart  believed.  In 
his  regiment  there  was  a  certain 
old  major,  lame,  and  addicted  to 
violent  language,  but  dry  and  sensi- 
hie  according  to  his  lights,  and 
truthful,  and  upright,  and  quarrel- 
some. Burning  to  be  first,  as  he 
always  did  in  every  desperate  con- 
flict, Major  Clumps  saw  the  young 
fellows  get  in  front  of  him,  and  his 
temper  exploded  always.     '^  Come 


back,  come  back,  you — "  condemned 
of&pring  of  canine  lineage,  he  used 
to  shout ;  '^  let  an  honest  man  have 
a  fair  start  with  you !  Because  my 
feet  are — ^there  you  go  again;  no 
consideration,  any  of  you ! " 

This  M^jor  Clumps  was  admirably 
"connected,"  being  the  nephew  of 
Lord  de  Lampnor,  the  husband  of 
Lady  Valeria's  friend.  So  that  by 
this  means  it  was  brought  round 
that  Hilary's  doings  should  be  re- 
ported. And  Lady  Valeria  had 
received  a  letter  in  which  her  grand- 
son's exploits  at  the  storming  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  so  recounted 
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that  Alice  wept,  and  the  ancient 
ladv  smiled  with  pride;  and  eVen 
Sir"  Roland  said,  "  Well,  after  all, 
that  boy  can  do  something." 

The  following  afternoon  the  mas- 
ter of  Coombe  Lorraine  was  sent 
for,  to  have  a  long  talk  with  his 
mother  about  matters  of  dry  busi- 
ness. Kow  Sir  Eoland  particidarly 
hated  business  ;  his  income  was 
enough  for  all  his  wants ;  his  am- 
bition (if  ever  he  had  any)  was  a 
vague  and  vaporous  element ;  he 
left  to  his  lawyers  all  matters  of 
law ;  and  even  the  management  of 
his  land,  but  for  his  mother^s  strong 
opposition,  he  would  gladly  have 
left  to  a  steward  or  agent,  although 
the  extent  of  his  property  scarcdy 
justified  such  an  appointment.  So 
he  entered  his  mother's  room  that 
day  with  a  languid  step  and  reluc- 
tant air. 

The  lady  paid  very  little  heed  to 
that.  Perhaps  she  even  enjoyed  it 
a  little.  Holding  that  every  man 
is  bound  to  attend  to  his  own  af- 
fairs, she  had  little  patience  and  no 
sympathy  with  such  philosophic  in- 
difiference.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir 
Roland  could  not  deny  himself  a 
little  quiet  smile,  when  he  saw  his 
mother's  great  preparations  to  bring 
him  both  to  book  and  deed. 

Lady  Valeria  Lorraine  was  sitting 
as  upright  as  she  had  sat  through- 
out her  life,  and  would  sit,  until 
she  lay  down  for  ever.  On  the 
table  before  her  were  several  thick 
and  portentously  dirty  documents, 
arranged  and  docketed  by  her  own 
sagacious  hand ;  and  beyond  these, 
and  opened  at  pages  for  reference, 
lay  certain  old  law-books  of  a  most 
deterrent  guise  and  attitude.  Shep- 
pard's  'Touchstone'  (before  Pres- 
ton's time),  Littleton's  'Tenures,' 
Viner's  *  Abridgment,'  Comyn's  'Di- 
gest,' Glanville,  Plowden,  and  other 
great  authors,  were  here  prepared  to 
cause  delicious  confusion  in  the 
keenest    feminine    intellect;     and 


Lady  Valeria  was  quite  sure  now 
that  they  all  contradicted  one  an- 
other. 

After  the  formal  salutation,  which 
she  always  insisted  upon,  the  vener- 
able lady  begaft  to  fuss  about  a 
little,  and  pretend  to  be  at  a  loss 
with  things.  She  was  always 
dressed  as  if  she  expected  a  visit 
from  the  royal  family ;  and  it  was 
as  good  as  a  lecture  for  any  slovenly 
young  girls  to  see  how  cleverly  she 
avoided  soil  of  dirty  book,  or  dirtier 
parchment,  upon  her  white  cuffs  or 
Flemish  lace.  Even  her  delicate 
pointed  fingers,  shrunken  as  they 
were  with  age,  had  a  knack  of 
flitting  over  grime,  without  attract- 
ing it. 

"  I  daresay  you  .  are  surprised," 
she  said,  with  her  usual  soft  and 
courteous  smile,  "  at  seeing  me  em- 
ployed like  this,  and  turning  lawyer* 
in  my  old  age." 

Sir  Roland  said  something  com- 
plimentary, knowing  that  it  was 
expected  of  him.  The  ancient  lady 
had  always  taught  him — however 
erroneous  the  doctrine  —  that  no 
man  who  is  at  a  loss  for  the  proper 
compliment  to  a  lady  deserves  to  be 
thought  a  gentleman.  She  always 
had  treated  her  son  as  a  gentleman, 
dearer  to  her  than  other  gentlemen;, 
but  still  to  be  regarded  in  that  light 
mainly.  And  he,  perhaps  by  in- 
heritance, had  been  led  to  behave 
to  his  own  son  thus — ^a  line  of  be- 
haviour warmly  resented  by  the 
impetuous  Hilary. 

"  Now  I  beg  you  to  attend — joxk 
must  try  to  attend,"  continued  liidy 
Valeria :  "  rouse  yourself  up,  if  you 
please,  dear  Roland.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  astrologers,  or  any  queer 
thing  of  that  sort,  but  a  common- 
sense  matter,  and,  I  might  say,  a 
difficult  point  of  law,  perhaps." 

"That  being  so,"  Sir  Roland 
answered,  with  a  smile  of  bright 
relief,  "our  course  becomes  very 
simple.     We  have  nothing  that  we- 
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need  trouble  ouiselyes  to  bo  puzzled 
with  uncomfortably.  Messrs  Crook- 
son,  Hack,  &  Clinker.  They  know 
how  to  keep  in  arrear,  and  to 
charge." 

"It  is  your  own  fault,  my  dear 
Eoland,  if  they  oyercharge  you. 
Everybody  wiU  do  so,  when  they 
know  that  you  mean  to  put  up  with 
it.  Tour  dear  father  was  under  my 
guidance  much  more  than  you  have 
ever  been,  and  he  never  let  people 
overcharge  him — ^more  than  he  could 
help,  I  mean." 

"  I  quite  perceive  the  distinction, 
mother.  You  have  put  it  very 
clearly.  But  how  does  that  bear 
upon  the  matter  you  have  now  to 
apeak  of?" 

"In  a  great  many  ways.  This 
account  of  Hilary's  desperate  be- 
haviour, as  I  must  call  it  upon 
sound  reflection,  leads  mo  to  con- 
sider the  great  probability  of  some- 
thing happening  to  him.  There 
are  many  battles  yet  to  be  fought, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  worse 
than  this.  You  remember  what  Mr 
Malahide  said  when  your  dear  father 
would  insist  upon  that  resettlement 
of  the  entire  property  in  the  year 
1799." 

Sir  Eoland  knew  quite  well  that 
it  was  not  his  dear  father  at  all,  but 
his  mother,  who  had  insisted  upon 
that  very  stringent  and  ill-advised 
proceeding,  in  which  he  himself  had 
joined  reluctantly,  and  only  by  dint 
of  her  persistence.  However,  he 
did  not  remind  her  of  this. 

"To  be  sure,"  he  replied,  "I 
remember  it  clearly ;  and  I  have  his 
very  words  somewhere.  He  declined 
to  draw  it  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  our  solicitors,  until 
his  own  opinion  upon  it  had  been 
laid  before  the  family — a  most  un- 
usual course,  he  said,  for  counsel  in 
chambers  to  adopt,  but  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  parties  concerned, 
he  hoped  they  would  pardon  liis  in- 
terference.     And  then  his  words 


were  to  this  effect — '  The  operation 
of  such  a  settlement  may  be  most 
injurious.  The  parties  will  be  tying 
their  own  hands  most  completely, 
without — so  far  as  I  can  perceive — 
any  adequate  reason  for  doing  so. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  there  should 
be  occasion  for  raising  money  upon 
these  estates  during  the  joint  lives 
of  the  grandson  and  granddaughter, 
and  before  the  granddaughter  is  of 
age,  there  will  be  no  means  of  doing 
it.  The  limitation  to  her,  which  is 
a  most  unusual  one  in  such  cases, 
will  preclude  the  possibility  of  re- 
presenting the  fee -simple.  The 
young  lady  is  now  just  five  years 
old,  and  if  this  extraordinary  settle- 
ment is  made,  no  marketable  title 
can  be  deduced  for  the  next  sixteen 
years,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  her  decease.'  And  many  other 
objections  he  made,  all  of  which, 
however,  were  overruled  ;  and  after 
that  protest  he  prepared  the  settle- 
ment." 

"  The  matter  was  hurried  through 
your  father's  state  of  health ;  for  at 
that  very  time  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed. But  no  harm  whatever  has 
come  of  it,  which  shows  that  we 
were  right,  and  Mr  Malahide  quite 
wrong.  But  I  have  been  looking 
to  see  what  would  happen,  in  case 
poor  Hilary— ah,  it  was  his  own 
fault  that  eJl  these  restrictions  were 
introduced.  Although  he  was 
scarcely  twelve  years  old,  he  had 
shown  himself  so  thoroughly  vola- 
tile, so  very  easy  to  lead  away,  and, 
as  it  used  to  be  called  by  vulgar 
people,  so  'happy-go-lucky,'  that 
your  dear  father  wished,  while  he 
had  the  power,  to  disable  him  from 
lessening  any  further  our  lessened 
estates.  And  but  for  that  settle- 
ment, where  might  we  be  ? " 

"You  know,  my  dear  mother, 
that  I  never  liked  that  exceedingly 
complicated  and  most  mistrustful 
settlement.  And  if  I  had  not  been 
so  sick  of  all  business,  after  the  loss 
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of  my  dear  wife,  even  your  powers 
of  persuasion  would  have  failed  to 
make  me  execute  it.  At  any  rate, 
it  has  had  one  good  effect  It  has 
robbed  poor  Hilary  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  charms  that  he  must 
have  possessed  for  the  Jews." 

"How  can  they  discover  such 
things  1  With  a  firm  of  trusty  and 
most  respectable  lawyers — ^to  me  it 
is  quite  wonderful" 

"  How  many  things  are  wondrous, 
and  nothing  more  wondrous  than 
man  himself — except,  of  course,  a 
Jew.  They  do  find  out ;  and  they 
never  let  us  find  out  how  they 
managed  it.  But  do  let  me  ask 
you,  my  dear  mother,  what  particu- 
lar turn  of  thought  has  compelled 
you  to  be  so  learned  I " 

*^  You  mean  these  books  ?  Well, 
let  me  think.  I  quite  forget  what 
it  was  that  I  wanted.  It  is  useless 
to  flatter  me,  Boland,  now.  My 
memory  is  not  as  it  was,  nor  my 
sight,  nor  any  other  gift.  However, 
I  ought  to  be  very  thankful ;  and  I 
often  try  to  be  so." 

"Take  a  Uttie  time  to  think," 
Sir  Eoland  said,  in  his  most  gentle 
tone;  "and  then,  if  it  does  not 
occur  to  you,  we  can  talk  of  it  some 
other  time.'' 

"Oh,  now  I  remember!  They 
told  me  something  about  the  poor 
boy  being  smitten  with  some  girl  of 
inferior  station.  Of  course,  even  he 
would  have  a  little  more  sense  than 
ever  to  dream  of  marrying  her. 
But  young  men,  although  they 
mean  nothing,  are  apt  to  say  things 
that  cost  money.  And  above  all 
others,  Hilary  may  have  given  some 
grounds  for  dame^ges — ^he  is  so  in- 
considerate !  now  if  that  should  be 
so,  and  they  give  a  large  verdict, 
as  a  low-bom  jury  always  does 
against  a  well-born  gentleman, 
several  delicate  points  arise.  In 
the  first  place,  has  he  any  legal 
right  to  fall  in  love  under  this 
settlement  ?    And  if  not,  how  can 


any  judgment  take  effect  on  his 
interest  I  And  again,  if  he  should 
fall  in  battle,  would  that  stay  pro- 
ceedings ?  And  if  all  these  points 
should  be  settled  against  us,  have 
we  any  power  to  raise  the  money  % 
For  I  know  that  you  have  no 
money,  Boland,  except  what  you 
receive  from  land ;  as  under  my 
advice  every  jQairthing  of  accumula- 
tion has  been  laid  out  in  buying 
back,  field  by  field,  portions  of  our 
lost  property." 

"Yes,  my  dear  mother;  and 
worse  than  that;  every  field  so 
purchased  has  been  declared  or 
assured — or  whatever  they  call  it 
— to  follow  the  trusts  of  this  settle- 
ment, so  that  I  verily  believe  if  I 
wanted  £5000  for  any  urgent 
family  purposes,  I  must  raise  it — 
if  at  all  —  upon  mere  personal 
security.  But  surely,  dear  mother, 
you  cannot  find  fault  with  the 
very  efficient  manner  in  which 
your  own  desires  have  been  carried 
out." 

"  Well,  my  son,  I  have  acted  for 
the  best,  and  according  to  your 
dear  father's  plans.  When  I  mar- 
ried your  father,"  the  old  lady  con- 
tinued, with  a  soft  quiet  pride, 
which  was  quite  her  own,  "it  was 
believed,  in  the  very  best  quarters, 
that  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Chal- 
corhin,  of  whom  perhaps  you  may 
have  heard  me  speak        " 

"Truly  yes,  mother,  every  other 
day." 

"And,  my  dear  son,  I  have  a 
right  to  do  so  of  my  own  god- 
mother, and  great-aunt  The  sneer- 
ing spirit  of  the  present  day  cannot 
rob  us  of  all  our  advantages.  How- 
ever, your  father  (as  was  right  and 
natural  on  his  part)  felt  a  conviction 
—  as  those  low  Methodists  are 
always  saying  of  themselves — ^that 
there  would  be  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  help  him  in  what  he 
was  thinking  of.  But  her  Grace 
was  vexed  at  my  marriage ;  and  so, 
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as  you  know,  my  dear  Eoland,  I 
^brought  the  LoTraines  nothing." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mother,  you 
brought  yourself,  and  your  clear 
mind,  and  cleyer  management." 

**  Will  you  always  think  that  of 
me,  Boland,  dear)  Whatever  hap- 
pens, when  I  am  gone,  will  you 
always  belieye  that  I  did  my  best  ? " 

Sir  Koland  was  surprised  at  his 
mothei^s  very  unusual  state  of  mind. 
And  he  saw  how  her  delicate  face 
was  softened  from  its  calm  com- 
posure. And  the  like  emotion 
moyed  himself;  for  he  was  a  man 
of  strong  feeling,  though  he  deigned 
so  rarely  to  let  it  out,  and  froze  it 
so  often  with  fatalism. 

"My  dearest  mother,"  he  an- 
swered, bowing  his  silver  hair  over 
her  snowy  locks,  '^  surely  you  know 
me  well  enough  to  make  such  a 
question  needless.  A  more  active 
and  devoted  mind  never  worked  for 
one  especial  purpose — ^the  welfare 
of  those  for  whose  sake  you  have 
abandoned  show  and  grandeur. 
Ay,  mother,  and  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  our  hereditary  faults  allowed. 
Since  your  labours  began,  we  must 
have  picked  up  fifty  acres." 

''Is  that  ail  you  know  of  it, 
Boland  ? "  asked  Lady  Valeria,  with 
a  short  sigh ;  ''  all  my  efforts  will 
bo  thrown  away,  I  greatly  fear, 
when  I  am  gone.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-six  acres  and  a  half  have  been 
brought  back  into  the  Lorraine 
rent-roll,  without  even  counting  the 
hedgerows.  And  now  there  are 
two  things  to  be  done,  to  carry  on 
this  great  work  well  That  inter- 
loper, Sir  Eemnant  Chapman,  a 
man  of  comparatively  modem  race, 
holds  more  than  two  thousand  acres 
of  the  best  and  oldest  Lorraine  land. 
He  wishes  young  Alice  to  marry  his 
son,  and  proposes  a  very  handsome 
settlement.  Why,  Roland,  you  told 
me  all  about  it — though  not  quite 
so  soon  as  you  should  have  done." 

"I  do  not  perceive  that  I  ne- 


glected my  duty.  If  I  did  so, 
surprise  must  have  '  knocked  me 
out  of  time,'  as  our  good  Struan 
expresses  it." 

''  Mr  Hales !  Mr  Hales,  the  cleigy- 
man!  I  cannot  imagine  what  he 
could  mean.  But  it  must  have 
been  something  low,  of  course ; 
either  badger-baiting,  or  prize-fight- 
ing— ^though  people  of  really  good 
position  have  a  right  to  like  such 
things.  But  now  we  must  let  that 
poor  stupid  Sir  Remnant,  who  cannot 
even  turn  a  compliment,  have  his 
own  way  about  silly  Alice,  for  the 
sake  of  more  important  things." 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  sometimes 
try  me.  What  can  be  more  impor- 
tant than  Alice?  And  to  what 
overpowering  influence  is  she  to  be 
sacrificed  1 " 

"  It  ia  useless  to  talk  like  that, 
Sir  Roland.  She  must  do  her  best, 
like  everybody  else  who  is  not  of 
ignoble  family.  The  girl  has  plenty 
of  pride,  and  will  be  the  &rst  to 
perceive  the  necessity.  Twill  not 
be  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  set- 
tlement, for  that  of  course  will  go 
with  her ;  but  we  must  make  it  a 
stipulation,  and  have  it  set  down 
under  hand  and  seal,  that  Sir 
Remnant,  and  after  his  time  his 
son,  shall  sell  to  us,  at  a  valuation, 
any  pieces  of  our  own  land  which  we 
may  be  able  to  repurchase.  Now, 
Roland,  you  never  would  have 
thought  of  that  It  is  a  most 
admirable  plan,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  It  is  worthy  of  your  ingenuity, 
mother.  But  will  Sir  Remnant 
agree  to  iti  He  is  fond  of  his 
acres,  like  all  landowners." 

''  One  acre  is  as  good  as  another 
to  a  man  of  modem  lineage.  Some 
of  that  land  passed  from  us  at  the 
time  of  the  great  confiscation,  and 
some  was  sold  by  that  reckless  man, 
the  last  Sir  Hilary  but  one.  The 
Chapmans  have  held  very  little  of 
it  for  even  so  much  as  two  cen- 
turies;   how    then    can    they    be 
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attached  to  iti  No,  no.  You 
must  make  that  condition,  Eoland, 
the  first  and  the  most  essential 
point.  As  for  the  settlement, 
that  is  nothing;  though  of  course 
you  will  also  insist  upon  it.  For  a 
girl  of  Alice's  birth  and  appearance, 
we  could  easily  get  a  larger  settle- 
ment and  a  much  higher  position, 
by  sending  her  to  London  for  one 
season,  imder  Lady  de  Lampnor. 
But  how  would  that  help  us  towards 
getting  back  the  land  1 " 

"  You  look  80  learned,"  said  Sir 
Eoland,  smiling,  '^  with  all  those 
books  which  you  seem  to  have  mas- 
tered, that  surely  we  may  employ 
you  to  draw  the  deed  for  signature 
by  Sir  Eemnant." 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  could 
do  it,"  replied  the  ancient  lady,  who 
took  everything  as  in  earnest ;  "  but 
I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  was,  and 
therefore  I  wish  you  to  push  things 
forward.  I  have  given  up,  as  you 
know,  my  proper  attention*to  many 
little  matters  (which  go  on  very 
badly  without  me)  simply  that  all 
my  small  abilities  might  be  devoted 
to  this  great  purpose.  I  hope  to 
have  still  a  few  years  left— but  two 
things  I  must  see  accomplished 
before  I  can  leave  this  world  in 
peace.  Alice  must  marry  Captain 
Chapman,  upon  the  conditions 
which  I  have  expressed,  and  Hilary 
must  marry  a  fortune,  with  special 
clauses  enabling  him  to  invest  it  in 
land  upon  proper  trusts.  The  boy 
is  handsome  enough  for  anything  ; 
and  his  £une  for  courage,  and  his 
martial  bearing,  and  above  all  his 
regimentals,  will  make  him  irresist- 
ible. But  he  must  not  stay  at  the 
wars  too  long.  It  is  too  great  a 
risk  to  run." 

<<  Well,  my  dear  mother,  I  must 
confess  that  your  scheme  is  a  very 
fine  one.  Supposing,  I  mean,  that 
the  object  is  worth  it ;  of  which  L 
am  by  no  means  sure.    I  have  not 


made  it  the  purpose  of  my  life  to 
recover  the  Lorraine  estates;  I 
have  not  toiled  and  schemed  for 
that  end ;  although,"  he  added  with 
dry  irony,  which  quite  escaped  his 
mother's  sense,  "  it  is  of  course  a 
far  less  exertion  to  sell  one's  chil- 
dren, with  that  view.  But  there 
are  several  hitches  in  your  little 
plan  —  for  instance,  Alice  hates 
Captain  Chapman,  and  Hilary  loves 
a  girl  without  a  penny — ^though  the 
Grower  must  have  had  good  markets 
lately,  according  to  the  price  of 
vegetables."  Clever  as  Sir  Eoland 
was,  he  made  the  mistake  of  the 
outer  world :  there  are  no  such 
things  as  "good  markets." 

"  Alice  is  a  mere  child,"  replied 
her  grandmother,  smiling  placidly ; 
"  she  cannot  have  the  smaUest  idea 
yet,  as  to  what  she  likes,  or  dislikes. 
The  captain  is  much  better  bred 
than  his  father;  and  he  can  drive 
four-in-hand.  I  wonder  that  she 
has  shown  such  presumption,  as 
either  to  like  or  dislike  him.  It  is 
your  fault,  Eoland.  Perpetual  in- 
dulgence sets  children  up  to  such 
dreadful  things;  of  which  they 
must  be  broken  painfully,  having 
been  encouraged  so." 

"My  dear  mother,"  Sir  Eoland 
answered,  keeping  his  own  opinions 
to  himself;  "  you  clearly  know  how 
to  manage  young  girls,  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  do.  Will  you  talk  to 
Alice  (in  your  own  convincing  and 
most  eloquent  manner)  if  I  send 
her  up  to  you  1 " 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure," 
said  Lady  Valeria,  having  long 
expected  this:  "you  may  safely 
leave  her  to  me,  I  believe.  Chits 
of  girls  must  be  taught  their  place. 
But  I  mean  to  be  very  quiet  with 
her.  Let  me  see  her  to-morrow, 
Eoland ;  I  am  tired  now,  and  could 
not  manage  her,  without  more  talk- 
ing than  I  am  fit  for.  Therefore  I 
will  say  *  good-evening.' " 
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Alice  had  '' plenty  of  spirit  of 
her  own,"  which  of  course  she 
called  "sense  of  dignity;''  hut  in 
spite  of  it  all,  she  was  most  unwill- 
ing to  encounter  her  valiant  grand- 
mother. And  she  knew  that  tlys 
encounter  was  announced,  the  mo- 
ment she  was  sent  for. 

"Is  my  hair  right  1  Are  my 
bows  right  7  Has  the  old  dog  left 
any  paw-marks  on  me ) "  she  asked 
herself;  but  would  rather  have 
died — ^as  in  her  quick  way  she  said 
to  herself — ^than  have  confessed  her 
bright  by  asking  any  of  the  maids 
to  tell  her.  Betwixt  herself  and 
her  grandmother,  there  was  little 
love  lost,  and  still  less  kept;  for 
each  looked  down  upon  the  other, 
from  heights  of  pure  affection.  "  A 
flighty,  romantic,  unfledged  girl, 
with  no  deference  towards  her 
superiors  "  —  "A  cold  -  blooded, 
crafty,  plotting  old  woman,  without 
a  bit  of  faith  in  any  one;" — thus 
would  each  have  seen  the  other^s 
image,  if  she  had  clearly  inspected 
her  own  mind,  and  faced  its  im- 
pressions honestly. 

The  elder  lady,  having  cares  of 
her  own,  contrived,  for  the  most 
part,  to  do  very  well  without  seeing 
much  of  her  grandchild;  who  on 
the  other  hand  was  quite  resigned 
to  the  affliction  of  this  absence. 
But  Alice  could  never  perceive  the 
justice  of  the  reproaches  wherewith 
she  was  met,  whenever  she  came, 
for  not  having  come  more  often 
where  she  was  not  wanted. 

Kow  with  all  her  courage  ready, 
and  not  a  sign  in  eye,  face,  or  bear- 
ing, of  the  disquietude  all  the  while 
fluttering  in  the  shadow  of  her 
heart,  the  young  lady  looked  at  the 
ancient  lady  respectfully,  and 
saluted  her.  Two  fairer  types  of 
youth  and  age,  of  innocence  and 
experience,  of   maiden  grace  and 


matron  dignity,  scarcely  need  be 
sought  for ;  and  the  resemblance  of 
their  features  heightened  the  con- 
trast of  age  and  character.  A  sculp- 
tormight  have  been  pleased  to  reckon 
the  points  of  beauty  inherited  by  the 
maiden  from  the  matron — the  slim 
round  neck,  the  graceful  carriage  of 
the  well-shaped  head,  the  elliptic 
arch  of  brow,  the  broad  yet  softly 
moulded  forehead,  as  well  as  the 
straight  nose,  and  delicate  chin — 
a  strong  resemblance  of  details,  but 
in  the  expression  of  the  whole  an 
even  stronger  difference.  For  Alice, 
besides  the  bright  play  of  youth 
and  aU  its  glistening  carelessness, 
was  gifted  with  a  kinder  and  larger 
nature  than  her  grandmother.  And 
as  a  kind  large-fruited  tree,  to  all 
who  understand  it,  shows — even  by 
its  bark  and  foliage  and  the  expres- 
sion of  its  growth — the  vigour  of  the 
virtue  in  it,  and  liberality  of  its 
juice ;  so  a  flne  sweet  human  nature 
breathes  and  shines  in  the  outer 
aspect,  brightens  the  glance,  and 
enriches  the  smile,  and  makes  the 
whole  creature  charming. 

But  Alice,  though  blest  with  this 
very  nice  manner  of  contemplating 
humanity,  was  quite  unable  to 
bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  her  grandmother.  WeaU 
know  how  the  very  best  benevolence 
perpetually  is  pulled  up  short ;  and 
even  the  turn  of  a  word,  or  a  look, 
or  a  breath  of  air  with  a  smell  in  it, 
scatters  flne  ideas  into  comers  out 
of  harmony. 

"  You  may  take  a  chair,  my  dear, 
if  you  please ; "  said  Lady  Valeria, 
graciously ;  "  you  seem  to  be  rather 
pale  to-day.  I  hope  you  have  not 
taken  anything  likely  to  disagree 
with  you.  If  you  have,  there  is 
still  a  little  drop  left  of  my  famous 
ginger-cordiaL  You  make  a  face ! 
That  is  not  becoming.     You  must 
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get  over  those  cliildisli  tricks.    You 
are — ^let  me  see  how  old  are  youl " 

'^Seventeen  years  and  a  half, 
madam ;  about  last  Wednesday 
fortnight." 

'*  It  is  always  good  to  be  accurate, 
Alice.  'About'  is  a  veiy  loose 
word  indeed.  It  may  have  been 
either  that  day  or  anoUier." 

« It  must  have  been  either  that 
day,  or  some  other,"  said  Alice, 
gravely  curtsying. 

"  You  inherit  this  catchword  style 
fiom  your  &ther.  I  pass  it  over,  as 
you  are  so  young.  But  the  sooner 
you  leave  it  off,  the  better.  There 
are  many  things  now  that  you  must 
leave  off.  For  instance,  you  must 
not  pretend  to  be  witty.  It  is  not 
in  our  family." 

'*  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  was, 
grandmother." 

''There  used  to  be  some  wit, 
when  I  was  young ;  but  none  of  it 
has  descended.  There  is  nothing 
more  fatal  to  a  young  girl's  prospects 
than  a  sad  ambition  for  jesting. 
And  it  is  concerning  your  prospects 
now,  that  I  wish  to  advise  you 
kindly.  I  hear  from  your  Detther  a 
very  sad  thing — that  you  receive 
with  ingratitude  the  plans  which 
we  have  formed  for  you." 

"My  father  has  not  told  me  of 
any  plans  at  all  about  me." 

"  He  may  not  have  told  you ;  but 
you  know  them  well  Consulting 
your  own  welfore  and  the  interest 
of  the  family,  we  have  resolved  that 
you  should  at  once  receive  the 
addresses  of  Captain  Chapman." 

"  You  cannot  be  so  cruel,  I  am 
sure.  Or  if  you  are,  my  father 
cannot  I  would  sooner  die,  than 
80  degrade  myself." 

"Young  girls  always  talk  like 
that,  when  their  fancy  does  not 
happen  to  be  caught.  When,  how- 
ever, that  is  the  case,  they  care  not 
how  they  degrade  themselves.  This 
throws  upon  their  elders  the  duty 
of  judging  and  deciding  for  them, 


as  to  what  will  conduce  to  their 
happiness." 

''To  hear  Captain  Chapman's 
name  alone  conduces  to  my  misery." 

"I  beg  you,  Alice,  to  explain 
what  you  mean.  Your  expressions 
are  strong ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  are  altogether  respectful" 

"  I  mean  them  to  be  quite  respect- 
ful, grandmother;  and  I  do  not  mean 
them  to  be  too  strong.  Indeed  I 
should  despair  of  making  them  so." 

"  You  are  very  provoking.  Will 
you  kindly  state  your  objections  to 
Captain  Chapman  1" 

Alice  for  the  first  time  dropped 
her  eyes  under  the  old  lady's  stead- 
fast gaze.  She  felt  that  her  intui- 
tion was  right,  but  she  could  not 
put  it  into  words. 

"  Is  it  his  appearance,  may  I  ask  ? 
Is  he  too  short  for  your  ideal  1  Are 
his  eyes  too  small  and  his  hair  too 
thin  ?  Does  he  slouch  in  walking, 
and  turn  his  toes  in  9  Is  it  any 
trumpery  of  that  sort  % "  asked  Lady 
Valeria,  though  in  her  heart  such 
things  were  not  scored  as  "  trump- 
ery." 

"Were  such  things  trumpery, 
when  you  were  young  1 "  her  grand- 
child longed  to  ask,  but  duty  and 
good  training  checked  her. 

"  His  appearance  is  bad  enough ; " 
she  replied,  "but  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  that"  "  As  if 
I  believed  it!"  thought  Lady 
Valeria. 

"Then  what  is  it  that  proves 
fatal  to  him,  in  your  sagacious  judg- 
ment % " 

"  I  beg  you  as  a  favour,  not  to 
ask  me,  madam.  I  cannot-— I  can- 
not explain  to  you." 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  said  the  old 
lady,  smiling;  "  you  would  not  be  so 
absurd  if  you  had  only  seen  a  little 
good  society.  If  you  are  so  bash- 
ful, you  may  look  away  ;  but  at 
any  rate  you  must  tell  me." 

"  Then  it  is  this,"  the  maiden 
answered,  with  her  grey  eyes  full 
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on  her  grandmotlier's  face,  and  a 
rich  hlnsh  adding  to  their  lastre ; 
*^  Captain  Chapman  is  not  what  I 
call  a  good  man." 

"  In  what  way  1  How  1  What 
have  yon  heard  against  him  ?  If  he 
is  not  perfect,  you  can  make  him 

80." 

"Kever,  never!  He  is  a  very 
bad  man.  He  despises  all  women  ; 
and  he — ^he  looks — he  stares  quite 
insolently — even  at  me  I " 

^'  Well,  this  is  a  little  too  good,  I 
declare  !  "  exclaimed  her  grand- 
mother, with  as  loud  a  langh  as  good 
breeding  ever  indulges  in — "My 
dear  child,  yon  must  go  to  London; 
you  must  be  presented  at  Court ; 
you  must  learn  a  little  of  the  ways 
of  the  world;  and  see  the  first  gentle- 
man in  Europe.  How  his  Eoyal 
Highness  will  laugh,  to  be  sure  !  I 
ahsdl  send  him  the  story  through 
Lady  de  Lampnor,  that  a  young 
lady  hates  and  abhors  her  intended, 
because  he  even  ventures  to  look  at 
her ! " 

**  You  cannot  understand  me, 
Madam.  And  I  will  not  pretend 
to  argue  with  you." 

"  I  should  hope  not  indeed.  If 
we  spread  this  story  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  and  have  you 
presented  while  it  is  &esh,  we  may 
save  you,  even  yet,  firom  your  mon- 
ster perhaps.  There  will  be  such 
eagerness  to  behold  you,  simply  be- 
cause you  must  not  be  looked  at,  that 
everybody  will  be  at  your  feet,  all 
closing  their  eyes  for  your  sake,  I 
should  hope." 

Alice  was  a  very  sweet  tempered 
girl;  but  all  the  contempt,  with 
which  in  her  heart  she  unconscious- 
ly regarded  her  grandmother,  was 
scarcely  enough  to  keep  her  from 
flashing  forth  at  this  common  rail- 
lery. Large  tears  of  pride  and  in- 
jured delicacy  formed  in  her  eyes, 
but  she  held  them  in ;  only  asking 
with  a  curtsy,  **  May  I  go  now,  if 
you  please  1 " 


"  To  be  sure,  you  may  go.  You 
have  done  quite  enough.  You  have 
made  me  laugh,  so  that  I  want  my 
tea.  Only  remember  one  serious 
thing — ^the  interest  of  the  family  re- 
quires that  you  should  soon  learn  to 
be  looked  at.  You  must  begin  to  take 
lessons  at  once.  Within  six  months 
you  must  be  engaged,  and  within 
twelve  months  you  must  be  married 
to  Captain  Stephen  Chapman." 

"  I  trow  not,"  said  Alice  to  her- 
self, as  with  another  curtsy,  and  a 
shudder,  she  retreated. 

But  she  had  not  long  been  sitting 
by  herself,  and  feeling  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat,  before  she  determin- 
ed, with  womanly  wit,  to  have  a 
triumph  somewhere ;  so  she  ran  at 
once  to  her  father's  room;  and  he  of 
course  was  at  home  to  her. 

"  If  you  please,  dear  papa,  you 
must  shut  your  books,  and  you 
must  come  into  this  great  chair, 
and  you  must  not  shut  even  one  of 
your  eyes,  but  Usten  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner  to  all  I  have  to  say 
to  you." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  Sir  Roland 
answered;  "what  must  be  must. 
You  are  a  thorough  tyrant.  The 
days  are  certainly  getting  longer ;  but 
they  scarcely  seem  to  be  long  enough 
for  you  to  torment  your  father." 

"  Ko  candles,  papa,  if  you  please, 
as  yet.  What  I  have  to  say  can  be 
said  in  the  dark,  and  that  will  en- 
able you  to  look  at  me,  papa,  which 
otherwise  you  could  scarcely  do. 
Is  it  true  that  you  are  plotting  to 
many  me  to  that  odious  Captain 
Chapman  1 " 

Sir  Eoland  began  to  think  what 
to  say ;  for  his  better  nature  often 
told  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  this 
loathsome  scheme. 

"  Are  you  so  tired  of  me  already," 
said  the  quick  girl,  with  sound  of 
tears  in  her  voice ;  "  have  I  behaved 
so  very  badly,  and  shown  so  little 
love  for  you,  that  you  want  to  kill 
me  so  very  soon,  father  ? " 
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"Alice,  come  Alice,  you  know 
how  I  love  you ;  and  that  all  that  I 
care  for  is  your  own  good." 

'^  And  are  we  so  utterly  different, 
papa,  in  our  tastes,  and  perceptions, 
and  principles,  that  you  can  ever 
dream  that  it  is  good  for  me  to 
marry  Mr  Chapman  1 " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  he  is  a  very  nice 
man,  quiet,  and  gentle,  and  kind  to 
every  one,  and  most  attentive  to  his 
father.  He  could  place  you  in  a 
very  good  position,  Alice  ;  and  you 
would  still  be  near  me.  Also  there 
are  other  reasons  making  it  desir- 
able." 

"  What  other  reasons,  papa,  may 
I  know?  Something  about  land, 
I  suppose.  Land  is  at  the  bottom 
of  every  mischief." 

"  Tou  desperate  little  radical ! 
Well,  I  will  confess  that  land  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it." 

"  Papa,  am  T  worth  twenty  acres 
to  you  I  Tellthetruthnow,  ami?" 

"My  darling,  you  are  so  very 
foolish.  How  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  1  " 

"  Well,  then,  am  I  worth  fifty  1 
Come  now,  am  I  worth  as  much  as 
fifty?  Don't  be  afraid  now,  and 
say  that  I  am,  if  you  really  feel  that 
I  am  not." 

"How  many  fifties — would  you 
like  to  know  ?  Come  to  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you." 

"  ^0,  not  yet,  papa.  There  is  no 
kiss  for  you,  unless  you  say  I  am 
worth  a  thousand  ! " 

"  You  little  coquette !  You  keep 
all  your  coquetries  for  your  own 
old  father,  I  do  believe." 

*'  Then  tell  me  that  I  am  worth  a 
thousand,  father — a  thousand  acres  of 
good  rich  land  with  trees  and  hedges, 


and  cows  and  sheep— surely  I  never 
can  be  worth  all  that :  or  at  any  rate 
not  to  you,  papa." 

"  You  are  worth  to  me,"  said  Sir 
Eoland  Lorraine,  as  she  feU  into  his 
arms,  and  sobbed,  and  kissed  him, 
and  stroked  his  white  beard,  and 
then  sobbed  again;  "not  a  thoa- 
sand  acres,  but  ten  thousand, 
land,  and  hearth,  and  home,  and 
heart  i" 

"  Then  after  all  you  do  love  me, 
father.  I  call  nothing  love  that 
loves  anything  else.  And  how 
much,"  she  asked,  with  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  her  red  lips 
curving  to  a  crafty  whisper,  "  how 
much  should  I  be  worth,  if  I  mar- 
ried a  man  I  despise  and  dislike? 
Enough  for  my  grave,  and  no  more, 
papa,  just  the  size  of  your  small 
book-table." 

Hese  she  fell  avray,  lost  in  her 
father's  arms,  and  for  the  moment 
could  only  sigh  with  her  lips  and 
eyelids  quivering ;  and  Sir  Roland 
watching  her  pale  loving  face,  was 
inclined  to  hate  his  own  mother. 
"  You  shall  marry  no  one,  my  own 
child,"  he  whispered  through  her 
unbraided  hair;  "no  one  whom 
you  do  not  love  dearly,  and  who  is 
not  thoroughly  worthy  of  you." 

"  Then  I  wiU  not  marry  any  one, 
papa,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile 
reviving ;  "  for  I  do  not  love  any 
one  a  bit,  papa,  except  my  own 
father,  and  my  own  brother ;  and 
uncle  Struan  of  course,  and  so  on, 
in  an  outerand  milder  manner.  And 
as  for  being  worthy  of  me,  I  am  not 
worth  very  much,  I  know.  Still  if 
I  am  worth  half  an  acre,  I  must  be 
too  good  for  that  Captain  Chap- 
man." 
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L 

THE   DAIRT-MAID. 
L 

Mt  dairy-maiden,  trim  and  tight, 

Tonng  Polly,  with  the  merry  eyee, 
I  think  that  I  can  well  sormise 
The  meaning  of  their  light : 
For,  while  you  skim  the  dainty  cream, 
Thro'  the  wide  window,  like  a  dream, 
You  see  the  hay  folk  hold  and  hlithe. 
And  one  who  leads,  with  sweeping  scythe, 

n. 

See  now,  the  scythes  have  ceased  to  flash  : 
The  sultry  toil  brings  sudden  thirst. 
He  drains  his  tankaurd  who  was  first. 
Beneath  the  aerial  ash. 
Those  stalwart  shoulders  look  like  work. 
That  bare  brown  arm  will  never  shirk, 
Those  honest  eyes  look  straight  at  you : 
Ay,  ay,  my  lass,  the  lad  will  do. 


IT. 

DAWN. 
I. 

Dawn  with  flusht  foot  upon  the  mountain-tops 
Stands  beckoning  to  Uie  sun-god's  golden  car, 
While  on  her  clear  high  brow  the  morning  star 

Grows  fainter,  as  the  silver-misty  copse 
And  rosy  river-bend  and  village  white 
Feel  the  strong  shafts  of  light 

IL 

The  tide  of  dreams  has  reached  its  utter  ebb ; 
The  joy  of  dawn  is  in  my  Lady's  eyes, 
Where  at  her  window  with  a  half  surprise 

She  sees  the  meadows  meshed  with  fairy  web, 
And  hears  the  happy  skylark  far  above 
Singing,  I  live  I  I  love  1 

VOL.  CXVI. — NO.  DCCVL 
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in. 

MAY. 
I. 

May,  like  a  girl  at  a  garden  gate, 

Whose  slender  fingers  lily-bells  clasp, 

With  eyes  of  hazel  that  wonder  and  wait, 
And  a  hand  that  longs  to  lift  the  hasp. 

Is  sighing :  Ah,  when  will  summer  begin  ? 

Wlien  shall  I  open  and  let  Love  in  f 

II. 

Mistress  mine,  are  you  like  May, 

The  maiden  month  in  her  tender  green, 

Looking  wistfully  up  the  way 

Wlience  music  is  heard,  whence  summer  is  seen  1 

Will  you  lift  the  latch  as  my  foot  draws  nigh 

To  your  gate  of  love  1    For  I  mean  to  try. 


IV. 


A   DINNER  TO   BEHEMBER. 


I. 

We  dined.     A  fish  from  the  river  beneath, 
A  cutlet,  a  bird  from  the  windy  heath 

Where  we  had  wandered,  happy  and  mute : 
It  was  a  silent  day  with  us — 
In  the  early  time  it  is  often  thus ; 

But  my  sweet  love  chatted,  when  came  the  fruit. 

II. 
Flavour  of  sunburnt  nectarine. 
And  the  light  that  danced  thro'  a  wine-glass  thin, 

Filled  with  juice  of  the  grape  of  Khine  ; 
She  talked  and  laughed  about  this  and  that, 
Easy  exquisite  foolish  chat. 

While  her  pretty  flutterilig  hand  sought  mine. 

III. 
And  I  thought :  Come  glory  or  come  distress, 
In  this  wonderful  weary  wilderness, 

This  hour  is  mine  till  the  day  of  death  : 
The  fruit,  the  wine,  and  my  Lady  fair. 
With  a  flower  of  the  heath  in  her  dim  brown  hair, 

And  a  sigh  of  love  in  her  fragrant  breath. 
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V. 

LOVB. 
I. 


What's  the  use  of  loving,  in 
Such  a  world  as  this  is, 

Where  they  say  that  love's  a  sin. 
Deep  in  sin's  abysses  f 


II. 


"  Toil  and  strive  and  thereby  thrive, 

Shun  whate'er  is  sunny ; 
If  you're  fool  enough  to  wive, 

Mind  you  marry  money." 


III. 


May  the  God  who  made  the  Sun, 
Trees,  birds,  woman's  beauty. 

Scourge  the  fools  who  have  begun 
Thus  to  teach  men  duty. 


IV. 


While  my  Lady's  heart's  astir 
'Neath  its  milk-white  cover, 

All  the  birds  shall  sing  of  her. 
All  who  see  shall  love  her. 


VI. 

BT  THE  WELL. 
L 

Just  in  her  teens, 

With  eyelids  drooped  demure, 
And  gravity  that  could  not  long  endure, 
The  child  sat  knitting  by  &e  well. 
Her  careless  bosom  rose  and  fell : 
It  was  the  prettiest  of  country  scenes. 
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II. 


Her  laugh  broke  out : 

A  kitten  among  girls ; 
A  merry  creature,  glad  to  toss  her  curls, 
Yet  forced  to  knit,  nor  ever  stir. 
By  a  most  pious  grandmother. 
What  is  that  pious  grandmother  about) 


VIL 

BCHOOL-GIBL  REBELS. 
I. 

A  class  of  girls,  in  short  school  robes, 
Tired  of  Mangnall  and  use  of  the  globes, 
Bebelled ;  and  their  sage  old  Master  said — 

"  Euclid  or  iEsop,  vrhich  shall  it  be  1 
The  man  who  angles  and  circles  read, 

Or  the  man  to  whom  birds  and  beasts  talked  free )  '* 

II. 

The  pertest  girl  of  the  rebel  class, 
Who  doubtless  grew  to  a  charming  lass, 
Cried  *'  .^op,  certainly.     All  the  birds 

Ajid  the  deer  that  ramble  the  forest  through, 
Haye  pleasant  music  and  pretty  words : 

But  doesn't  he  tell  us  how  boys  talk  too  1 " 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA,  BY  THE  COMTE  DE  PARIS. 
TO  THB  EDITOR  OP   'BLAGEW00D*S  MAGAZINE.' 

SiRy — ^Ab  a  matter  of  conrse  all  exalted  rank,  who,  being  in  a  rather 

authors  of  the  present  day  Mrrite  with  singolar  position,  described  events 

an  object,  and  all  are  necessarily  as-  naturally  and  ^m  his  own  point 

pirants  for  pablic  favour.    With  re-  of  view  ;  and  his  narrative  would 

gard  to  the  great  mass  of  matter  daily  have  been  valuable  to  the  future 

issuing  horn  the  press,  few  questions  historian  as  the  testimony  of  one 

are  asked  as  to  the  motives  which  who  saw  something    of  what  he 

gave  it  birth.     But,  when  a  pro-  told. 

minent  personage,  whose  name  has  But  his  Eoyal  Highness  evident- 
not  opeoily  been  associated  with  ly  has  higher  aims,  and  although 
literary  undertakings  of  great  mag-  the  work  is  only  foreshadowed  by 
nitude,  appears  as  the  historian  of  a  the  fragments  published  in  the 
stupendous  civil  war,  lately  occur-  *  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  he  man- 
ring  in  a  country  to  which  he  is  a  ifestly  intends  that  it  should  be 
stranger,  and  promulgates  his  the-  exhaustive.  Still  more  is  it  evident 
ones  in  regard  to  its  origin,  lessons,  that  he  makes  a  bold  bid  for  the 
and  purposes,  curious  people,  of  position  and  fame  of  an  historian  of 
whom  there  are  many  left  in  the  the  first  class,  while  employing  the 
world,  naturally  inquire,  "  Why  publication  as  a  means  of  ventilat- 
did  he  do  it  1 "  ing  his  liberal  and  enlightened  views 

Inthe'Bevuedes  Deux  Mondes'  of  government  and  political  econ- 
fbr  the  month  of  July,  there  ap-  omy.  In  the  opening  paragraphs 
pear  the  first  chapters  of  a  forth-  the  following  theses  are  laid  down 
coming  publication,  by  his  Eoyal  in  positive  and  dogmatic  Ian- 
Highness  the  Comte  de  Paris,  en-  gnage : — 
titled  'L'Histoire  de  la  Guerre 
CiTile  en  Amerique,'  to  be  com-  ,  ''^«   commencement    de    Tannte 

geted  in  «>ven  ^ol,^  of  which  a^td^reav^t  tr^Sl&r 
two  are  about  to  issue  ftom  the  press  ,  ^^^  ^es  noms  d'autant  plus  beaux  que 

of  M.  Michel  Levy.*     In  a  note,  it  leurs  motifs  sont  plus  coupables,  vmt 

18  announced  that  the  royal  author  d^hiier  la  r^pubhque  des  Etate  Urns, 

took  part  in  the  war  which  he  de-  et  y  allumer  la  guerre  civile, 

scribes,  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  "F?i*'**^j^^^^*®?.v  ^^^\^ 

Federal  General  M'Clellan.  ^  '^'^    ^ '"^  '^     '^^   -«-—  - 


constitution  de  cette  r^publique  par  la 
puissante  oligarchie  qm  regnait  dans  le 


CJontempoiancous  history  is  sel-  J^^^  ^^  ^^^^  longtemps  doming  dans 

dom  impartial     Had  the  Comte  de  i^  conseils  de  la  nation. 

Paris  confined  himself  to  the  record  « £e  jour  oilt  la  hi  eommune  qui 

of  what  he    personally  saw,   and  assure  eaalement  d  Vindividu  pauvre 

coloured  his  narrative  by  the  lights  ^  i^oU  Is  respect  de  see  droits,  etdla 

which  guided  him  during  his  limiir  fn^forM    la    pleine   jouissance   du 

ed  sojourn  with  the  Federal  armies,  ^j;^  ^^'i!^,/1iJ^i''^L'^. 

..      **    ,          ,j  ,            11  J  ^        ^  frodMn  guelconqtie  de  la  societSf  le 

the  work  would  have  called  for  cntr  •'^^j^^;^  est /<md/,  si  cet  aUentai 

icism  only  as  a  story  of  the  adven-  ^Ce^  pas  s^^ement  r^mi,    Battus 

tuies  encountered  by  a  personage  of  dans  les  elections  de  1860,  les  ^tats  du 

*  SiDce  the  abore  words  were  written,  these  two  volumes  have  been  publiahed. 
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Bud  Toolurent  ressaisir  par  rintimida- 
tion,  oa  la  force,  riimuence  .  qu'ils 
avaient  exerc^e  jusque-Ui  au  pront  de 
Tesclayage  ;  et  tout  en  fjEiisant  sonner 
bien  haut  les  mots  d'ind^pendance  et 
de  liberty,  ila  foultont  au  pieds  iin 
contrat  sacr^  des  que  le  scrutin  na- 
tional ae  prononya  contre  leur  polit- 
ique. MaiB  le  succ^  ce  grand  justifi- 
cateur  dee  bommes  providentiels,  leur 
fit  d^ut,  et  la  victoire  sanctionna  la 
cause  du  droit  et  de  la  Idgalit^  On 
vit  alors  quels  tr^rs  d'eneme  la  pra- 
tique large  et  constante  de  la  liberty 
amasse  cnez  les  peuples  assez  heureux 
pour  la  poasdder^  et  assez  sages  pour  la 
garder." 

Bold,  sonorouB,  and  well  rounded 
are  the  foregoing  periods,  and  there 
is  abundance  of  suggestion  as  well 
as  of  declaration,  which  might 
hereafter  be  quoted  to  show  the 
design  of  the  Boyal  author. 

The  interpretation  of  this  prologue, 
so  far  as  the  subject-matter  of  his 
history  is  concerned,  is  that  his 
Boyal  Highness  condemns  the 
Southern  cause  and  the  South- 
em  leaders,  ah  initio;  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  continuation 
of  his  work  will  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  elaboration  of  his 
anathema. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  pre- 
tentious a  production  from  a  royal 
pen  should  at  once  betray  its  parti- 
sanship. Histories,  to  be  important 
either  to  soldiers  or  statesmen — and 
our  author  is  apparently  writing  for 
both — should  present  facts,  and  es- 
chew prejudice.  Conclusions  and  in- 
ferences derived  from  eyents  can 
never  be  more  than  matters  of 
opinion;  and  the.  justice  of  an  au- 
thor's reasoning  is  better  appreci- 
ated when  his  narrative  commands 
approval,  than  when  dogmatically 
enunciated  without  consideration  of 
the  inexorable  logic  of  facts. 

In  this  case,  eight  millions  of 
white  people,  who  with  almost  un- 
paralleled unanimity  rose  in  de- 
fence of  what  they  religiously  be- 
lieved to  be  their  9acred  rights,  are 


designated  aa  the  perpetrators  of 
"one  of  those  acts  of  violence 
which  ambitious  men  often  know 
how  to  disguise  under  names  as 
magniloquent  as  their  motives,  are 
culpable."  This  wholesale  condem- 
nation of  the  acts  of  a  stupendous 
oligarchy  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  enunciation  of  a  dogma,  laid 
down  by  his  Royal  Highness  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  upright 
government 

His  words  are  these :  **  The  day 
when  the  ordinary  principles  of 
justice — ^which  insure  alike  to  the 
poor  and  isolated  individual  res- 
pect for  his  rights,  and  to  the 
majority  the  full  enjoyment  of 
political  power — are  violated  by  a 
fraction  of  society,  despotism  is 
established,  unless  the  attempt  be 
severely  repressed." 

This  sounds  well,  is  no  bad  doc- 
trine, and  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  great  American 
struggle.  M.  le  Comte  de  Paris, 
announces  as  his  creed  that  the 
assumption  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment by  any  fraction  against 
the  will  of  the  migority  shoidd  be 
severely  repressed ;  and  before  he 
gives  us  the  facts  of  the  case,  pro- 
ceeds to  congratulate  himself  and 
the  world  that  the  foundation  of 
despotism  in  America  was  prevented 
by  the  victory  of  the  Federal  arms. 
Had  he  told  us  his  story,  and  told 
it  correctly,  before  he  enunciated  his 
conclusion  and  sounded  his  note  of 
triumph,  he  would  easily  have  won 
conviction  from  his  readers.  But 
a  reference  to  some  incontrover- 
tible truths  of  history,  which  will 
show  his  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
real  causes  of  the  war,  is  little 
calculated  to  create  confidence  in 
the  truthfulness  of  the  continued 
narrative,  or  of  the  condusioos 
which  for  the  benefit  of  statesmen 
and  soldiers  he  may  deduce  there- 
from. 
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His  Eoyal  Highness  seems  to 
take  it  for  granted  that^  inasmuch 
as  the  Eadical  party  of  the  Korth 
triumphed  in  the  election  of  Mr 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Union  in  1860,  he  was  thus  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Such  is  the  argu- 
ment of  our  author,  and  such  the 
basis  of  his  condemnation  of  the 
Southern  oligarchy.  His  informa- 
tion undoubtedly  came  firom  his 
friends  in  the  Federal  camps,  and 
from  the  newspapers  which  he  read 
in  the  intervals  of  his  arduous  mili- 
tary duties. 

Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  records  of  the  election 
of  1860,  he  would  have  found 
that  in  that  year  the  American 
people  cast  for  the  presidential  can- 
didates, 4,689,850  votes.  Of  these 
Mr  Lincoln,  the  candidate  of  the 
Badical  party,  received  no  more  than 
1,831,180  votes,  or  barely  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  number  polled. 

By  the  ui\just  operation  of  the 
electoral  system,  and  owing  to  the 
subversion  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  founders  of  the  con- 
stitution, this  anomalous  result  of 
universal  suffrage  became  possible. 
A  firaction  of  American  society  pro- 
ceeded to  seize  and  administer  the 
government ;  and,  while  denying  to 
the  majority  the  full  enjoyment  of 
political  power,  to  found  the  despot- 
ism which  has  ever  since  reigned  at 
Washington. 

How  it  was  possible  that  this 
could  occur  is  easily  understood  by 
Americans  or  foreigners  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  though  in  the  latter  category 
we  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  include 
the  Comte  de  Paris.  The  authors 
of  the  American  constitution,  while 
providing  for  the  election  of  the. 
chief  magistrate,  wished  to  make 
him  independent  of  legislative  as- 
semblies; at  the  same  time,  they 
recognised  the  dangers  of  d^pUhis- 


eitey  or    election  direct  from  the 
people,    with   its    irrevocable    fiat 
of  a  small  majority,  and  the  susci- 
tation  of  popular  passion  or   pre- 
judice.    These  perils  they  strove 
to  avoid  by  providing  a  body  of 
independent  Electors,  to  be  chosen 
in  each  State,  as  the  State  should 
direct,  equal  in  number  to  its  repre- 
sentation in   Ck)ngre88-;  and  with 
these  independent  Electors  rested 
the  choice  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
It  might  have  fairly  been  believed 
that  had  their  obvious   intention 
been  carried  out,  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege would  have  properly  represent- 
ed all  parties  in  their  proportions ; 
and  such  for  a  considerable  period 
was  undoubtedly  the  case.     But,  as 
parties    struggled    to  keep  power 
when  once  in  possession,  and  availed 
themselves  of  any  weapon  to  effect 
their  purpose,  the  choice  of  Electors, 
under  the  provisions  of  State  laws, 
came  to  be  made  by  a  vote  on  a 
general  ticket,  all  being  pledged  to 
support  the  party  nominee,  so  that 
functions  became  merely  nominal. 
By  this  innovation  the  votes  in  the 
Electoral  College  were  given  by  the 
representation  from  each  State  in  a 
round  number ;  and  it  followed  that 
a  trifling  popular  minority  of  one 
party  in  a  big  State,  with  a  large 
representation,  utterly  overwhelmed 
the  undivided  minority  in  a  State 
entitled  to  a  lesser  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.   Thus  the  result,  which 
happened   in  the  election  of  Mr 
Lincoln,  became  a  possibility.     In 
the  Northern  or  non-slaveholding 
States  he  received,  as  we  have  said, 
1,831,180  votes;  and  these  were 
represented  by  180  electoral  votes, 
being    a    majority    of   the   entire 
Electoral  College.     In  these  same 
States     1,554,191     people    voted 
against  hbn,  and  they  were  repre- 
sented by  only  three  electoral  Yoiei*. 
The  entire  popular  vote  for  Mr 
Lincoln  in  the  Southern  States  was 
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only  26,430,  and  in  ten  out  of  the 
fifteen  not  a  aolitaiy  vote  was  polled 
in  hifl  favour. 

The  majority  for  Mr  Lincobi  in 
the  North  was  but  276,989.  The 
majority  against  him  in  the  South 
was  1,277,049;  and  the  majority 
^  against  him  throughout  the  Union 
was,  in  round  numbers,  1,000,000  of 
votes. 

These  figures,  taken  from  the 
official  returns  of  the  election,  ad- 
mit of  no  denial ;  and  it  unfortun- 
ately became  possible  for  a  sectional 
candidate  to  assume,  with  a  colour 
of  legality,  the  executive  functions 
of  the  Eepublic  through  the  opera- 
tion of  perverted  laws. 

The  Boyal  author  of  the  history 
under  consideration  evidently  thinks 
that  such  a  seizure  of  power  and 
denial  of  political  supremacy  to  the 
majority  should  be  severely  re- 
pressed,— and  so  thought  the  people 
of  South  Carolina. 

Without  a  single  vote  being  cast 
for  Mr  Lincoln  within  the  limits  of 
the  State,  the  white  inhabitants  saw 
no  protection  from  the  impending 
despotism  of  the  Eadical  party, 
established  by  the  success  of  its 
candidate.  As  their  only  refuge, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  they  firmly  be- 
lieved from  the  earliest  days  of  their 
State's  existence,  they  proceeded 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign 
power  to  withdraw  from  a  Union 
where  they  were  exposed  to  such  a 
violation  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  justice. 

No  threats  accompanied  this  with- 
drawal, no  intimidation  was  sug- 
gested; but  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  assembled  in  convention, 
discussed  the  situation,  enunciated 
their  principles  of  right,  passed 
their  Ordinance  of  Secession,  which 
was  respectfully  communicated  to 
the  Federal  authorities.  Proposi- 
tions were  immediately  made  for 
the  speedy  and  amicable  adjustment 


of  all  questions  relating  to  finance, 
public  property,  fortifications,  and 
administration. 

South  Carolina,  a  State  of  less 
than  300,000  white  inhabitants,  did 
this  alone ;  and  this  was  the  intimi- 
dation exercised  by  the  so-called 
oligarchy  of  the  South  upon  a  nation 
of  thirty  and  more  millions  of  people. 
The  action  of  the  State  was  met  by 
the  Federal  Government,  first  by 
shufiiing  delays,  and  then  by  threats, 
of  coercion.  The  intimidation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities 
drove  succeeding  States  into  Seces- 
sion, to  save  the  rights  which,  in 
common  with  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  they  held  sacred;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  Federal 
Government  had  fully  avowed  its 
purposes  of  coercion,  and  despatched 
a  fleet  and  troops  on  this  errand, 
that  Virginia,  the  largest  and  most 
influential  of  the  Southern  States, 
declared  for  the  Southern  cause. 

In  this  connection  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  right  of  a  State  of 
the  Federal  Union  to  secede  under 
the  provisions  of  the  original  constf- 
tution.  This  question  has  been  con- 
sidered and  expounded  by  statesmen 
of  different  parties  to  exhaustion, 
and  opinions  still  remain  divided ; 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
victorious  Federals  have  never 
been  so  confident  of  the  legality 
of  their  acts  as  to  bring  to  trial 
any  one  of  the  so-called  rebels, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  on 
a  chaige  of  treason.  Not  a  court 
has  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
dominant  party;  while  all  their 
acts  of  reconstruction  and  punish- 
ment have  been  those  of  arbitrary 
irresponsibility,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  despotism  founded  when 
a  fraction  of  American  society  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  Mr  Lincoln  into 
the  Executive  Mansion  at  Washing- 
ton. 

With  these  remarks,  the  opening 
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paragraplis  of  the  history  may  he 
dismifiaed ;  hut,  unfortunately,  the 
efforts  for  the  repression  of  the 
attempt  to  found  a  despotism  did 
not  succeed.  Although  our  Boyal 
author,  speaking  for  his  Federal 
firiends,  sounds  loudly  the  trumpet 
of  independence  and  liherty,  and 
disguises  the  acts  of  violence  of 
which  the  Northern  Grovemment  was 
guilty,  hy  words  as  splendid  and 
magniloquent  as  their  motives  were 
eulpahle,  it  is  to  he  feared  that  the 
sequel  of  a  history  commenced  in 
such  a  style,  will  contain  little  else 
than  partisan  effusions,  unreliahle 
both  in  fact  and  inferences. 

As  we  wade  through  these  finely 
written  chapters,  inaccuracies  and 
errors  meet  us  upon  every  page. 
The  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
American  system  of  volunteer  or- 
ganisation is  mainly  correct,  being 
apparently  drawn  from  the  conver- 
sations of  the  Comte  de  Paris  with 
his  Federal  companions,  as  well  as 
from  the  historical  record.  But, 
though  it  may  be  flattering  to  the 
French  people,  who  now  require 
more  than  ever  to  be  reminded  of 
their  military  excellences,  Americans 
will  hardly  recognise  the  truth  of  the 
declaration,  that  such  warlike  quali- 
ties as  they  possess  were  acquired 
from  the  French  troops  of  the  last 
century,  or  that  ^*  Montcalm,  still 
more  than  Wolfe,  was  their  in- 
structor "  in  the  art  of  war.  Such, 
certainly,  is  not  the  tradition  prev- 
alent amongst  American  officers, 
whether  from  the  North  or  the 
South.  In  fact,  the  American  or- 
ganisation, both  regular  and  volun- 
teer, was,  and  still  is,  the  old 
English  system.  The  discipline  is 
English,  and  the  American  Bules 
and  Articles  of  War  are  almost  a 
literal  transcription  of  the  British 
Mutiny  Act  The  tactics  now  in 
use  are  partially  French ;  but  they 
were  adopted  only  within  compara- 
tively late  years.    The  various  ex- 


pedients of  war  which  have  been 
introduced,  were  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  -and  the 
exigencies  of  circumstances  in  the 
times  of  the  Colonists.  If,  in  these 
times,  anything  new  were  learned 
from  any  combatants,  both  French 
and  English  drew  their  instructions 
from  their  aboriginal  allies  whom 
they  both  employed.  The  French 
made  use  of  them  far  more  than  the 
English,  and  for  various  reasons 
tbeir  Indian  allies  became  their 
principal  reliance  in  war.  The 
result  has  been,  however,  that  more 
than  a  century  ago  the  French  were 
expelled  from  the  continent,  and 
the  Indians  are  now  almost  exter- 
minated throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent. Nor  will  it  be  proper  to  place 
dependence  upon  the  idea  appar- 
ently entertained  by  our  author, 
that  the  Indian  tribes  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  whites  of  America 
to  any  appreciable  degree.  The 
relics  of  the  six  nations  in  New 
York  amount  only  to  a  trifling 
number.  The  raising  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  amongst  the  Creek 
Indians  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  was  only  an  abortive  effort; 
and  the  fact  that  Moniac,  a  Creek 
Indian,  once  graduated  at  West 
Point,  to  return  immediately  to  his 
tribe,  hardly  forms  an  incident 
worthy  of  serious  mention. 

The  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  just  before  the  war  is 
correctly  described;  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  various  services  upon 
which  it  was  employed,  gives  the 
reader  a  fair  understanding  of  its 
qualifications  and  capacity  so  far 
as  its  numbers  extended.  But 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  regu- 
lar army  was  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  nation.  Its  influence  in  the 
straggle,  as  an  army,  was  absolutely 
nothing ;  and  its  detachments  being 
scattered  over  a  territory  nearly  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  there 
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was   nothing    resembling    an   em-  the  war,  was  one  of  the  most  aristo- 

bodied  anny  at  aU.  cratic  organisations  in  the  world. 

The  only  real  strength  of  which  Throughout  these  opening  chap- 
the  establishment  could  boast  was  ters  his  Eoyal  Highness  pays  no 
in  its  officers.  Of  these  the  greater  attention  to  the  &ct  that  what  he 
number  had  been  educated  at  the  calls  the  ''fatal  doctrine  of  States 
Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  Rights  " — ^that  is,  the  absolute  sov- 
were  well  instructed  in  the  art  of  ereignty  of  the  States  in  all  matters 
war,  and  capable  of  quickly  organ-  not  expressly  conceded  by  the  con- 
ising  and  disciplining  the  enormous  stitution  to  the  Federal  Goyemment 
number  of  new  levies  brought  to  — was  until  the  election  of  Mr  Lin- 
the  standards  of  either  side.  In  coin  the  fundamental  principle  of 
short,  they  were  the  persons  by  the  American  Union,  and  believed 
whom  the  purely  military  elements  in  and  cherished  by  the  great 
of  the  strife  were  admininistered  majority  of  the  American  people, 
from  a  very  short  time  after  its  com-  In  fact,  it  is  believed  in  now  ;  and 
mencement  But  little  consideration  even  the  Radical  party,  while  carry- 
need  be  given  to  the  composition  ing  out  their  schemes  of  oppression 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  and  plunder  in  the  treatment  of  the 
army  before  the  war.  In  a  country  conquered  States  of  the  South, 
like  America  where  the  mechanic  assume  to  respect  the  doctrine.  In 
and  labourer  can  readily  obtain  their  worst  legislative  acts  their  pur- 
the  highest  wages,  even  the  com-  poses  have  been  veiled,  the  State 
paratively  high  pay  of  the  soldier  organisation  has  been  adhered  to, 
failed  to  attract ;  and  it  was  always  and  the  end  has  been  generally  at- 
with  difficulty  that  in  time  of  peace  tained  by  forcing  or  fraudulently 
the  limited  number  of  troops  al-  juggling  into  the  executive  offices 
lowed  by  the  establishment  could  of  the  States  persons  subservient  to 
be  kept  up  to  the  legal  limit,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Radical  leaders, 
then  only  by  short  enlistments  of  or  in  other  words, ''  Carpet-da^^terv," 
five  years.  These  enlistments  were  ''  Scdlawags^^^  and  negroes  of  the 
voluntary,  and,  as  might  be  sup-  most  worthless  character.  A  reao- 
posed,  the  class  of  individuals  which  tion  in  the  politics  of  the  country 
furnished  most  of  the  recruits  was  would  bring  about  the  supremacy 
neither  exalted  nor  influential.  The  of  the  doctrine  at  once;  and  by  many 
only  thing  to  be  gained  by  the  such  an  event  is  regarded  as  the 
private  soldier  in  America  was  his  only  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
subsistence  for  the  time.  But  a  tolerable  state  of  affairs  in  the 
slender  chance  for  promotion  was  South. 

afforded  him  while   the    Military  True,    the    doctrine   of    States 

Academy  year  after  year  furnished  Rights  does  not  seem  very  accep- 

its  quota  of  thoroughly  educated  table  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  nor 

officers,  with  whom  no  private  could  does  he  appear  to  understand  it. 

compete  for  his  grade.     Kor  did  the  It  would  not  flourish  very  well  in 

education    of  the    officers    at  the  France,  where  the  central   power 

Academy  encourage    intimacy   b&-  at  the  capital  has  long  ruled  under 

tween  them  and  the  private  soldiers,  one    name   or  another  absolutely, 

but  quite    the    reverse.     In   fleu^t,  Under  it,  however,  America  pro- 

although    the  establishment    of  a  greased  harmoniously  and  happily 

Republic  whose  leading  politicians  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 

continually  harped  upon  the  string  With  the  ideas  of    the    Royal 

of  equality,theAmericanarmy,before  author  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  to 
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be  wondered  at  that,  inspired  by  rencontr&rent   lea   camarades  s^par^s 

his  Federal  friends,  he  should  con-  d'eux  depuis  longtemps  qui  accouiaient 

demn  those  officers  of  the  American  ^  ^^  defense  de  la  cause  nationale." 

army  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Here  we  have  an  enunciation  of 

their  States,  religiously  believing  it  slanders  as  baseless  as  were  ever 

to  be  their  duty.     Neither  his  ig-  uttered,  and  which  had  their  origin 

noranoe  nor  their  influence  ought,  in  the  attempt  of  the  party  press  of 

nevertheless,  to  justify  the  reitera-  the  North  to  explain  the  early  dis- 

tion,  in  a  work  pretending  to  a  high  asters  of  the  Federal  arms.     It  was 

standard  of  accuracy,  of  stale  and  a  common  calumny  to  say  that  Mr 

exploded  slanders  against  officials  of  Floyd  had  denuded  the  Southern 

the  Government,  with  which  our  States  of  troops,  and  filled  the  un- 

author  closes  his  second  chapter  in  garrisoned  arsenals  with  arms  for  the 

the  following  words  : —  use  of  the  seceding  States.    In  fact, 

„T         aj      ^             J    J      •  these  assertions  went  so  far  as  to  con- 

''Laperfide  pievoyance  du  demier  j.i.    -j     i,x.  i.a\,   C3     av  u  j        j. 

Ministride  la  Guerre;  AL  Floyd,  I'avait  ^^7  *^«  idea  that  the  South  had  most 

^loign^  tout^entifere  dea  Etata  que  sea  ^f  the  arms  in  the  country,  and  that 

complices  du  Sod  ae  pr^paraient  k  aou-  the  regular  army  was  turned  over  to 

l^ver  centre  rautont^  f^^rale.     On  them  in  mass. 

avait  fait  au  aoldats  Thonneur  de  lea  The  libel  against  Mr  Floyd  was 

croiie  fidMes  k  leur  drapeau.     Sous  perfectly  inexcusable,  for  the  records 

millepr^text«,le8for^^^  ^  ^^  Administration  of  the  War 

federanx  avait  ete  desanua  par  ceux-  tw        .        .            n  •    ii.    i.     j     r 

Ik  memes  dont  le  premier  devoir  ^tait  I>«partment  were  aU  in  the  hands  of 

de  vieller  aur  lea  mt^ieta  g^n^raux  de  ^^^  Federal  authorities,  who  have 

la  nation,  et  lea  gamiaona  qu'on  avait  not  been  able  to  suppress  them,  and 

retirees   pour   lea  diaperaer   dana  le  they  have  been  published  once  and 

Texas,  avaient   ^t^  plac^ea    aoua  lea  again,  utterly  disproving  the  atro- 

ordiea  d'un  officier  qui  aembla  n'avoir  q£ou8  calumny 

6U  choid  que  pour  lea  trahir.  j^  ^^  ^^'^^^  the  policy  of  the 

« On  *vit  le  'O^n^ral    Twi^  qui  American  Government  to  keep  on 

oommandait   lea   troupea   de    Texaa,  hand    large    stores   of    arms    and 

s'entendre  avec  lea  rebellea  pendant  munitions  of  war,  to  place  in  the 

qif  il  portait  encore  runiforme  fdd^ral  hands  of  the  militia  of  the  States. 

et  leur  livrer  lea  d4p6ta  de  vivrea  et  de  Annual  appropriations  were  made 

munitiona  de  aea  proprea  aoldata,  afin  ^^  ^y^^  manufacture  of  such  arms 

d*enlever  a  ceux-ci  tout  moyen  de  re-  ^^^  «,„«;i.;^«o  f^  «  ft»»  .^^ttf^.  «^ 

^^^^^^     kv^^Ars^'^A^  «v».n«^  ^^^i^  Mid  mumtions  to  alar  greater  ex- 

sistance.    Abandonnea  par  une  partie  .     .     .  i,                         •    j    v     xi. 

de  leurs  offidera,  priv^  de  toutea  rea-  ^}^\  ^^an    was    required    by  the 

eooicea,  ne  tionvant  plua  que  dea  enne-  diminutive  army  of  the  Eepublic. 

mis  dana  la  population  ingrate  qu'ila  Arsenals    had  long  been  built  in 

avaient  prot^e  pendant  tantd'anndea,  various    sections    of   the    country, 

ces  braves  aoldate  eurent  encore  k  t&-  |)oth  north  and   south,  to  receive 

Bister  aux  adductionade  ceux  (jui  leur  ^y^^  „        ^j^j^lj  ^^^    to  have 

^r^llZJS^'^ll^S:^  W  distributed  according  to  the 

andens  chefe,  Van  Dom,  eut  le  triate  strength  of  population.     Those  at 

courage  de  repaiattre  au  milieu  d'eux  the  North  being  nearest  the  seat  of 

Sour  appuyer  ces  propositiona  de  Tin-  manufacture,  were  encumbered  with 

uence  qm  lui  avaient  value  aea  rarea  the  accumulations  of  year&    Shortly 

quality  militaires.    II  ne  gsflna  per-  beforethewarthemodelwaschanged. 

some,  et  les  debris  de  aon  regiment,  -^^^  ^^  required  at  the  manufac- 

obliges  de  eonclure   une   convention     .     .      •         \*^ ^  ^r  ±\^^  ««^  i.„-^^ . 

d'Sation  avec  lea  ennemia  qui  les  ^"f  ^^^  ^f  P^^  ^^  *^«  "^.L^^  P^ ' 

entoumi^nt   de  toutes   parta,  retour-  andtoprovideit^  the  antiquated  mus- 

neient  dans  les  viUes  du  Nord,  oil  ils  kets  in  considerable  quantities  were 
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sent  to  the  empty  arsenals  of  the 
South — ^hut  even  then  in  smaller 
numbers  than  was  required  by  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  facilities  for  construction,  the 
arms  of  new  model,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, equipment-— in  fact,  every- 
thing requisite  for  speedy  supply  of 
material  of  war — remained  in  the 
North,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  allegation  that  the  Secretary 
purposely  sent  the  troops  of  the 
army  from  the  forte  and  arsenals  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  left  them 
unguarded,  so  that  their  stores  might 
be  seized  by  Secessioniste,  is  abso- 
lutely ridiculous.  In  the  first  place, 
even  had  he  been  so  disposed,  he  had 
but  very  few  troops  to  send.  In- 
deed not  one  thousand  men  had 
ever  been  in  garrison  in  the  South- 
em  Atlantic  States  during  his  ad- 
ministration. At  the  time  of  the 
Secession,  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Monroe,  which  was  really  the  only 
fortification  of  which  the  possession 
was  vitally  important  to  either  belli- 
gerent, remained  in  the  condition  it 
had  been  kept  in  for  years ;  and  the 
same  is  the  fact  with  reference  to 
the  garrisons  in  Charleston  harbour, 
at  the  arsenals  in  Georgia,  of  the 
forte  at  Pensacola,  and,  indeed, 
at  every  other  militery  post  in  the 
South. 

As  the  Secretary  withdrew  no 
troops  from  the  Southern  seaboard 
Stotes,  he  had  none  to  disperse  over 
Texas.  The  forces  in  that  State 
had  not  been  augmented,  and  were 
fearfully  inadequate  to  perform  their 
ordinary  duties  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier. Kor  was  there  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  such 
troops  as  were  there,  were  placed 
under  an  officer  who  seemed  chosen 
only  to  betray  them.  That  they 
were  under  command  of  General 
Twiggs,  who  is  charged  with  treason 
by  our  Boyal  author,  was  only  the 
consequence  of  his  nuik  and  the 


nature  of  the  service  required. 
Moreover,  General  Twiggs  had 
commanded  the  department  with 
his  headquarters  either  at  New 
Orleans  or  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
for  the  best  part  of  the  decade  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  and  long  before 
Mr  Floyd  was  ever  thought  of  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  ^ase  are 
these  :  General  Twiggs,  in  January 
1861,  commanded  about  twenty-five 
hundred  Federal  troops  of  all  arms, 
scattered  over  the  Stete  of  Texas, 
a  country  about  as  extensive  as 
France — ^that  is  to  say,  as  France 
was  before  the  German  war.     His 
troops  occupied  situations  for  ser- 
vice against  the    hostile  Indians. 
None  of  them  were  in  forte  or  posi- 
tions fit  to  stend  a  siege  or  to  assist 
them  ever  so  slightly  in  repelling 
the    attack    of   civilised    enemies. 
The      Stete     of     Texas,     having 
passed  the  ordinance  of  Secession, 
called  upon  him  to  yield  to  her 
officers  the  control  of  his  positions 
and  surrender  his  troops;  but  he 
positively  and  peremptorily  refused. 
There  were  Stete  forces  in  his  vi- 
cinity   in    numbers    many    times 
greater  than  his  own,  and  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  the  Texan  Hangers 
were  quite  equal  to  those  of  his 
command.     The  situation  was  crit- 
ical, and  a  little  indiscretion  would 
have  precipitoted  the  strife  which 
good  men  were  then    striving  to 
avert      Without  orders  from  the 
Government,  which  would  not  then 
take  the  responsibility  of  commen- 
cing hostile  coercion — though,  with 
the  usual  policy  of  demagogues,  the 
authorities    at    Washiiigton    were 
quite  willing  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility on  a  veteran  of  fifty  years* 
service,  and  to  sacrifice  him  if  it 
suited    their    purpose  —  General 
Twiggs  reviewed  the  situation  ac- 
cording to  his  standing  orders  and 
the  constitution  and  laws   of  his 
countiy. 
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He  regarded  himself  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Goyemment  of 
the  United  States,  to  carry  out  the 
military  provisions  of  the  Federal 
compact  ^ith  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  as  expressly  forbidden  to  act 
against  the  civil  law,  either  of 
State  or  Federation.  When  the 
State  resumed  her  sovereignty,  and 
called  npon  him  to  render  up  his 
positions,  he  deemed  himself  and 
his  principals  relieved  from  the 
duty  of  defending  her  territory 
against  hostile  Indians.  His  oc- 
cupation being  gone,  he  waa 
willing  to  depart ;  but  he  protested 
that  to  surrender  anything,  could 
only  be  the  consequence  of  hostile 
action,  and  tantamount  to  war 
against  the  United  States  by  Texas, 
which  he  should  resist  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  His  reason- 
ing was  admitted  by  the  State 
authorities,  who,  while  resuming 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  had 
no  intention  of  commencing  hostil- 
ities, or  declaring  war  against  the 
Federation.  Accordingly,  General 
Twiggs  removed  his  troops  to  the 
last  man  who  would  go — and  with 
them,  their  arms,  munitions,  artil- 
lery, subsistence,  transportation, 
and  equipment,  to  the  full  extent 
of  complete  provision  for  his  nu- 
merical forca  Surplus  stores  which 
he  could  not  immediately  transport 
were  receipted  for  by  the  State 
officers,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
they  or  their  values  should  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  State  Govern- 
ment to  the  Federal  authorities. 

To  those  officers  who,  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  principles,  sent  in 
their  resignations,  he  granted  leave 
of  absence,  until  such  time  as  they 
could  be  acted  upon  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  sent  his  command  under 
those  who  remained  in  service  to 
the  north,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
or  influence  of  any  seceding 
State.  The  Badical  authorities  at 
Washington,  furious,  and  wanting  a 


victim,  struck  him  from  the  rolls 
of  the  army,  and  proclaimed  him 
a  traitor,  because  he  had  refrained 
from  commencing  the  strife  which 
they  would  not  then  initiate.  Thus 
he  saved  to  the  Government,  so 
long  as  he  wore  its  uniform,  the 
strength  of  his  command,  which, 
so  £ur  as  it  went,  was  available 
for  their  purpose  of  coercing  the 
Southern  States  to  remain  in  the 
Union. 

Of  about  the  same  nature  is 
the  statement  concerning  Major 
Van  Dom,  that  he  attempted  un- 
justifiably to  obtain  recruits  for 
the  State  of  Texas,  or  the  Con- 
federacy, from  the  soldiers  of 
Twiggs'  command.  Van  Dom  is 
dead,  and  the  story  has  been  ex- 
plained in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
itrests  upon  very  slender  foundation. 
If  true,  its  material  consequence 
would  have  been  very  small.  When 
the  whole  numerical  force  of  the 
American  army  was  not  20,000 
sabres  and  bayonets,  the  effect  of 
such  physical  strength  on  one  side 
or  the  other  in  the  prodigious  strug- 
gle impending  was  next  to  nothing. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  prominence 
should  be  given  by  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness to  the  petulant  ejaculations  of 
Federal  officials  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  made  with  the 
sole  object  of  excusing  their  defeats. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  whatever  the  established  army 
amounted  to,  the  Northern  com- 
batants had  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
of  it. 

The  third  of  the  chapters  publish- 
ed in  the '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,' 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
slavery  and  its  effect  upon  Southern 
society  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  As  might  be  expected  from 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  his- 
tory, all  statements,  all  alignments, 
all  descriptions,  and  all  conclusions, 
are  directly  derived  from  Northern 
sources,  and  all  are  enunciated  the 
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more  positively  in  proportion  as  the 
Eoyal  author  displays  his  ignorance 
of  his  subject. 

Wehaveno  intention  of  discussing 
the  abstract  right  or  wrong  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  further  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  noticing  the 
views  expressed  in  the  work  before 
us.  Slavery  has  for  a  long  time 
been  unfashionable,  and  under  one 
influence  or  another  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  modem 
civilised  society.  There  is,  more- 
over, scarcely  a  Southerner  in  ex- 
istence who  has  the  slightest  wish 
to  compass  its  re  -  establishment. 
But  all  this  is  no  reason  why  the 
various  falsehoods,  canting  hypocri- 
sies, romantic  effusions,  and  fraud- 
ulent deductions  promulgated  by 
a  fragment  of  the  Northern  people 
when  they  manipulated  its  aboli- 
tion into  a  political  cry  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  place  and  power, 
should  pass  for  truth.  Still  less 
that  .they  should  be  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  Eoyal  stranger  who 
pretends  to  publish  an  extended  and 
impartial  history  of  one  of  the  great- 
est struggles  that  ever  convulsed 
mankind. 

Slavery  existed  in  ancient  and 
medieval  times  under  one  form  or 
another,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Civilisation  brought  amelioration, 
and  this  was  slowly  followed  by 
emancipation.  In  the  comparatively 
small  area  of  the  States  of  Europe 
which  coidd  be  called  enlightened, 
slavery  died  centuries  ago.  Philo- 
sophers, statesmen,  and  political 
economists  had  discussed  the  subject 
over  and  over  again,  and  condemned 
it,  —  although,  like  Montesquieu, 
there  were  many  who  acknowledged 
that  it  was  the  only  suitable  condi- 
tion for  the  black  race  when  in  the 
society  of  white  men.  It  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  The  fallaci- 
ous dogma  that  all  races  of  men 
are  of  equal  capacity,  and  born  to  an 


equal  heritage,  had  not  then  borne 
sufficient  fruit  to  be  made  use  of  for 
political  purposes.  Hardly  a  race 
in  the  world,  including  those  now 
most  enlightened,  has  escaped  the 
ordeal  of  slavery  through  which  the 
mass  of  its  numbers  passed  during 
successive  centuries.  Liberty,  has 
come  to  the  masses  step  by  step, 
through  their  own  improvement 
and  the  force  of  circumstances. 
The  great  exception  to  this  improve- 
ment is  the  African  race  when  left 
to  themselves,  wherever  they  may 
be.  Since  the  world  b^n,  the 
negro  in  his  own  land  has  lived 
under  the  most  atrocious  tyrannies 
extant  to  our  own  times,  and  slav- 
ery in  African  countries  is  the  abso- 
lute normal  condition  of  mankind. 
Originality  is  not  congenital  with 
the  negro,  except  in  the  form  of 
original  brutality.  Not  a  recorded 
instance  of  the  spontaneous  im- 
provement of  negro  society  exists; 
and  the  notion  that  the  race  is 
capable  of  such  elevation  has  only 
obtained  within  a  late  period,  and 
then  has  almost  invariably  been  pro- 
mulgated for  political  and  other 
purposes  by  those  who  knew  least 
about  the  subject.  The  employ- 
ment of  negroes  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies  was  commenced  by 
persons  not  very  scrupulous  in  their 
means  of  acquiring  wealth;  but  it 
was  fostered  by  their  home  Govern- 
ment, approved  by  society,  and  its 
right  and  legality  were  unques- 
tioned. 

The  Royal  author  seems  to  be 
under  an  impression  that  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa  was 
put  an  end  to  in  America  only  by 
the  provisions  of  treaties  with  foreign 
Governments.  Had  he  sought  in- 
formation on  the  point,  he  would 
have  learned  that,  proprio  moiUj 
the  United  States,  with  the  free 
consent  of  the  Southern  people, 
were  the  first  to  put  a  stop  to 
the    African    slave-trade^    wiUiout 
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consultation  with  any  foreign  power 
whatever. 

The  institution  of  slavery  being 
an  inheritance  of  the  Southern 
people  from  Colonial  times,  they 
utilised  and  made  the  best  of  it 
The  negro,  who  had  come  to  them 
an  untutored  savage,  with  all  the 
bestialities  and  superstitions  of  his 
kind  and  country,  began  to  improve 
when  removed  from  their  influence 
as  negroes  only  do  improve — by  imi- 
tation. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
there  were  cases  in  which  negro  slaves 
were  treated  by  inconsiderate  and 
unworthy  persons  with  cruel  severity, 
such  as  their  often  ignorant  mas- 
ters considered  suitable  for  brutal 
natures.  But  time  and  the  progress 
of  public  opinion  remedied  this 
wrong,  although  enough  remained 
to  serve  for  the  foundation  of  the 
thrilling  romances  and  sensational 
declamations  of  the  Northern  dema- 
gogues when  they  made  use  of  the 
cry  of  abolition  to  obtain  political 
power. 

For  many  years  before  the  civil 
war  in  America  there  existed  not  in 
the  world  a  more  moral,  orderly, 
and  respectable  peasantry  than  that 
of  the  Southern  States.  Taking 
example  from  their  owners,  they 
had  progressed  in  civilisation  and 
in  the  pursuits  suitable  to  their 
station.  As  they  rose  in  merit,  so 
were  they  treated.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  whip,  so  much  talked 
about^  was  rarely  administered,  and 
rarely  necessary.  The  separa- 
tion of  families,  enlarged  upon  by 
novelists  of  the  school  of  'Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'  and  which  the  Eoyal 
author  emphatically  condemns,  was 
seldom  heard  of.  The  negro  was 
progressing  in  improvement  as 
rapidly  as  was  possible  with  his 
characteristics,  and  so  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Both  in 
town  and  country,  the  slaves,  con- 
nected by  a  common  interest,  lived 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  their 


masters,  and  when  the  struggle 
came,  were  quite  ready  to  assist  the 
cause  of  the  South  in  any  way  in 
which  they  might  be  employed. 
No  attempts  at  insurrection  occurred 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Confederacy  during  the  long  four 
years  of  agonising  strife,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  white  men 
were  in  the  field,  and  the  planta- 
tions and  homes  were  in  charge  of 
the  aged  and  female  portions  of  the 
community.  When  the  notorious 
John  Brown  seized  upon  the  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  commenced 
the  murder  of  white  citizens,  he 
thrust  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
negroes,  and  called  upon  them  to 
assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite a  servile  rebellion.  The  ne- 
groes absolutely  refused. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  names  this 
man  as  attempting  a  justifiable  re- 
venge, and  taunts  the  Virginians 
because  they  were  excited  to  indig- 
nation by  the  commencement  of 
burglary  and  incendiarism  within 
their  borders.  At  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  the  act  was  justified,  in 
the  style  of  our  author,  by  many  of 
the  more  respectable  Northern  pol- 
iticians, and  by  the  more  unscrupu- 
lous it  was  absolutely  applauded 
and  encouraged.  During  and  since 
the  war  this  felon  has  been  honoured 
as  a  martyr ;  and  his  case  stands  as  a 
notorious  example  of  the  perversion 
of  the  ideas  of  common  justice  and 
respect  for  the  first  principles  of 
civilised  society. 

It  is  to  be  repeated  to  the  credit 
of  both  masters  and  slaves,  that 
under  the  most  exciting  circum- 
stances, hardly  an  instance  of  ori- 
ginal outrage  on  the  part  of  the  ne- 
groes is  recorded.  The  oppression 
of  their  superiors  could  hardly  have 
been  very  flagrant,  nor  were  the 
slaves  very  anxious  to  have  a  change 
in  their  situation  thrust  upon  them 
by  the  Northern  abolitionists. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
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lowest  of  the  three  grades  into 
which  his  Eoyal  HighDees  divides 
the  society  of  the  Soathem  States. 
It  was  progressing  in  civilisation 
and  moral  development,  slowly,  in- 
deed, but  by  the  only  means 
through  which  the  race  has  ever 
improved,  and  still  with  a  speed 
remarkable  when  all  things  are  con- 
sidered. Centuries  on  centuries 
were  required  for  Britons  and 
Franks  to  attain  civilisation  and 
elevate  their  lower  orders  from  the 
state  existing  when  they  were 
savages  and  daves.  Ages  elapsed 
before  the  masses  of  Europe  had 
attained  the  social  status  to  which, 
under  the  tutelage  and  example  of 
the  Southern  whites,  the  slaves  had 
arrived,  when  the  result  of  the  war 
conferred  upon  them,  not  liberty, 
but  the  nominal  functions  of  citizen- 
ship, which  they  now  exercise  as 
the  abject  tools  of  the  despotism 
founded  in  1861,  which  despotism 
the  Southern  people  fought  strenu- 
ously for  four  years  to  avert  All 
that  the  Royal  author  has  said  about 
the  utilisation  of  negro  labour,  its 
expense,  its  effect  upon  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  and  the  arrogance 
and  pride  of  which  it  was  the 
parent  in  the  richer  portion  of  the 
community,  is  but  the  repetition  of 
the  stale  arguments  used  by  JN'orth- 
em  orators,  and  almost  entirely 
incorrect  True,  slave  labour  was 
expensive,  and  much  capital  was 
sunk  in  its  usufruct ;  but  that  was 
inseparable  from  the  culture  for 
which  it  was  employed,  and  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  And  has 
the  alternative  of  free  labour  proved 
less  so  1  The  present  prices  of  the 
great  staples  which  come  from 
America,  and  are  so  necessary  to 
the  industry  of  the  world — cotton, 
sugar,  and  rice — answer  the  ques- 
tion categorically,  and  disprove  the 
economy  of  free  labour  as  at  pre- 
sent regulated  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America. 


The  effect  of  slavery  upon  the 
middle  class,  which,  adopting  the 
phraseology  of  Northern  orators, 
his  Eoyal  Highness  denominates 
'We«  petita  blanes^*'  or  *'mean 
whites,"  is  represented  as  making 
them  but  little  less  subservient  to 
the  richer  class  than  the  negroes. 
His  words  are : — 

**  Le  travail  dtant  un  acte  de  servi- 
tude, on  ne  jpouvait  a'y  livrer  sans  d^ 
Jbonneur.  Cette  loi  impost  par  Topi- 
nion  publique  fermait  Tentitte  aes 
territoires  du  Sad  au  flot  f6cond 
d'^israns  qui  parti  d'Europe  et  des 
^tats  ae  VEet,  se  repand  sur  les  vastes 
plainea  de  I'ouest,  pour  y  former  une 
population  de  propri^taires  exploitant 
eux-mSmes  leur  champ,  population 
doat  les  (^ualit^  laborieusea,  1  dnergie, 
et  Fintelligence  sent  la  force  et  llion- 
neur  des  '/ree-wil  States,* 


**1a  troisi^me  classe,  celle  des 
petits  blanca  la  plus  importante  par  la 
nombre,  se  trouvait  au-dessous  de  la 
second,  et  bien  au-dessus  de  la  pre- 
miere sans  pouvoir  cependant  servir 
d*intermddiaire  entre  elles.  car  elle 
dtait  profondement  imbue  de  tons  les 
prdjugdfl  de  couleur.  C'est  la  pM< 
ramanaf  la  foule  des  cliens  ani 
portent  avec  ostentation  le  titre  aes 
citoyens,  et  n*en  exercent  les  droits 
que  pour  servir  aveuglement  les  grands 
propridtaires,    veritable    niaitr^    du 

rys.  Si  Tesclavage  n'existent  pas 
cdtd  d*eux  ils  sentient  ouvners 
et  laboreurs,  ils  deviendndent  fer- 
miers  et  petits  propridtaires ;  mais  • 
plus  leur  pauvrete  les  rapproche  de  la 
classe  infdrieure  des  esclaves,  plus  ils 
tiennent  a  s'en  sdparer,  et  repoussent 
le  travail  pour  mieux  mettre  en  relief 
leur  quality  d'hommes  libres.  Cette 
population  declassde,  misdrables  et 
remuante,  foumissait  k  la  politique  da 
Sud  Tavant  gaide  battaUleuse  qui  pre- 
^ait  rinvasion  dans  Touest  du  pian- 
teur  avec  ses  esclaves.  Au  commence- 
ment de  la  guerre,  le  Kord  crut  qu'eUe 
se  prononcerait  en  sa  faveur  contre  Tin- 
stitution  servile,  dont  elle  aurait  dCt 
ddtester  la  ruineuse  concurrence.  Mais 
il  se  trompa  en  pensant  que  la  raison 
remporterait  chez  elle  sur  la  passion. 
Elle  lui  prouva  au  contraire  qu'elle 
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dtait  ardemment  devoude  au  maintien 
de  I'esclavage.  Son  orgeuil  y  ^tait 
encore  plus  int^rcss^  que.  celui  des 
grands  propri^taires ;  car  tandis  que 
ceux-ci  ^talent  toujouis  assures  de 
zester  bien  an-dessus  des  n^gres  affran- 
chisy  elle  ciaignait  d'ltre  avilie  par 
leur  emancipation,  qui  lea  dlevendt 
jusqu*^  son  niveau." 


<.•« 


Let  it  be  lemembered  that  ivithin 
tho  limits  of  the  Southern  States 
there  wero  eight  millions  of  whites 
and  four  miUions  of  negroes,  the 
latter  generally  held  to  servitude 
by  the  large  proprietors,  whom  his 
Eoyal  Highness  seems  to  consider 
''yeritablea  maitres  da  pays."  If 
the  proportion  were  ten  negroes 
to  each  proprietor  (a  very  small 
number  to  stock  a  plantation),  the 
whole  number  of  slaveholders  would 
amount  to  400,000,  or  five  per  cent 
of  the  white  population.  The  re- 
maining ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
whites,  his  Eoyal  Highness  would 
have  us  believe,  were  so  besotted 
in  their  fear  of  compromising  their 
nobility  and  being  dishonoured  by 
labour,  that  they  contented  them- 
selves by  living,  to  a  great  extent, 
as  idle  clients  of  their  richer  neigh- 
bours. If  this  were  so,  the  rich 
planters  of  the  South  must  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  to  draw 
enough  from  the  expensive  labour 
of  their  slaves  to  support  such  a 
stupendous  burden  of  drones.  The 
glaring  absurdity  of  the  statement 
is  its  own  refutation. 

In  £&ct,  throughout  the  South 
the  labour  of  the  white  mechanics, 
small  farmers,  navvies,  and  common 
labourers,  was  employed  at  high 
and  remunerative  prices.  While 
the  industrious  man  throve  quickly, 
and  became  more  or  less  independ- 
ent, he  also  approached  more  nearly 
to  a  level  with  the  rich ;  and  what  is 
more,  the  social  position  of  such  men 
was  quickly,  cheerfully,  and  freely 
accorded  to  them.  Moreover,  from 
this  class  there  came  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  Southern  politicians,  and 
their  views  and  policy  were,  if  any- 
thing, more  pronounced  than  those 
of  the  great  proprietors.  Especially 
so  was  it  with  those  who  had  come 
originally  from  the  JN^orth,  even 
with  all  the  prejudices  against  the 
institutions  of  the  South  prevalent 
amongst  their  ancient  associates. 
Experience  soon  taught  them  that 
whatever  the  imperfections  of  the 
system,  any  change  must  be  fraught 
with  evil  to  all  concerned,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest. 

Throughout  the  whole  period- of 
agitation  before  the  war,  and  during 
its  continuance,  no  portion  of  the 
Southern  community  was  more  em- 
phatic in  asserting  the  justice  of  the 
Southern  cause  than  the  merchants, 
professional  men,  mechanics,  and 
labourers,  of  Northern  birth,  who 
had  made  for  themselves  homes 
in  the  South, — and  none  were  more 
loyal  in  their  efforts  to  secure  its 
success.  His  Boyal  Highness  is 
in  error  when  he  assumes  that  the 
great  wealth  and  political  power 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
planters  who  owned  great  numbers 
of  slaves.  The  very  nature  of  the 
culture  on  which  their  means  were 
employed  rendered  the  life  of  the 
planters  laborious.  The  species  of 
labour  which  was  used  forced  upon 
them  immense  responsibilities ;  and 
while  the  reward  in  seasons  of  good 
harvest  was  great,  it  was  only  to  be 
secured  by  unremitting  diligence 
and  careful  administration. 

It  is  true,  as  our  author  remarks, 
that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
South  prevented  the  settlement  of 
Southern  lands  by  immigrants  from 
Europe,  and,  from  the  same  cause, 
the  rich  and  fertile  regions  of  West- 
ern Virginia,  East  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  remain  sparsely  peopled 
to  this  day.  But,  while  the  South 
lost  the  material  advantage  of  their 
presence  and  labour,  it  gained,  in 
their  absence,   immunity  from  an 
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element  of  mischief  which  has  per- 
Taded  th&  Korthem  States,  and 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  unscru- 
pnlons  leaders  who  have  conducted 
the  Northern  conventions  and  elec- 
tions, did  more  to  bring  about  the 
war,  and  keep  it  up,  tiban  all  the 
slayes  ever  existing  in  America. 

This  mischief  arose  from  the  con- 
tinued introduction  into  American 
society  of  multitudes  of  the  lower 
order  of  emigrants,  from  various 
countries  of  Europe,  who  arrived 
understanding  notUng  of  their 
new  home,  except  that  it  was  in  a 
country  of  wealth,  where  freedom 
and  a  living  could  be  had  for 
the  asking.  As  usual,  getting  so 
much,  they  wanted  more;  and  as 
the  Korthem  States  had  early 
thrown  open  their  elective  fran- 
chise, and  votes  were  required  by 
one  party  or  another,  these  immi- 
grants became  at  once  politically 
important,  and  the  foreign  vote  was 
a  marketable  commodity  amongst 
the  professional  politicians.  How 
this  continued  source  of  corruption 
affected  American  politics,  it  would 
be  easy,  did  our  limits  permit,  to 
show — and  with  it,  the  influence 
which,  under  guidance  of  North- 
em  leaders,  it  had  in  creating  the 
rupture  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
to  the  glaring  and  atrocious  in- 
stances of  corruption  which  for 
years  prevailed  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  when  her  municipality 
was  controlled  by  foreigners,  who 
seemed  to  monopolise  her  councils 
with  a  view  to  plundering,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  but  of 
a  host  of  their  followers,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  elevation  to  posi- 
tions enabling  them  to  exercise 
their  talents  for  robbery  and  spolia- 
tion. A  little  consideration  will 
show  that  the  South  was  happy  in 
the  absence  of  this  avalanche  of  cor- 
ruption and  infamy. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 


sence of  this  element  in  politics, 
the  South  remained  for  a  long  per- 
iod Conservative,  and  stanch  to  the 
traditions  and  provisiona  of  the 
constitution.  The  voting  popula- 
tion was  free,  controlled  in  no  sec- 
tion exclusively  by  persons  or  &g- 
tions.  Divided  in  opinion  on  gene- 
ral politics,  recognising  in  the  statvs 
quo  of  society  the  best  opportunity 
for  development  and  prosperity, 
the  Southern  people  only  demanded 
that  they  should  be  let  alone  in 
their  local  affairs.  The  acts  of  their 
representatives  in  the  National 
Government  proved  plainly  that  in 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
Union  as  a'whole,  they  were  in  no 
wise  behind  the  most  earnest  of 
their  Northern  countiymen. 

It  is  said  by  his  Boyal  £[ighness 
that  the  Southern  oligarchy  had 
for  a  long  time  ruled  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  That  a  full,  and 
perhaps  the  greater,  proportion  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  Bepublic 
had  come  from  the  South,  is  un- 
doubtedly true;  and  if  they  pre- 
vailed until  the  year  1860,  when 
the  Kadicals  and  Abolitionists  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  a  sectional  repre- 
sentative in  the  Presidential  chair, 
the  Southerners  who  guided  the 
National  Governmenthad.no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Unexampled 
prosperity  reigned  throughout  the 
land ;  no  question  of  disturb- 
ance existed  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country;  there  was 
no  national  debt;  no  burdensome 
taxes  weighed  upon  the  people; 
and  in  the  Southern  section  there 
existed  not  a  single  pauper. 

Unfortunately,  the  causes  which 
were  to  produce  the  rupture  had 
been  for  a  long  time  at  work,  and 
though  the  danger  was  early  seen 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  great  political 
parties,  who  sounded  loudly  their 
note  of  warning,  it  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  in  vain. 
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The  principal  of  these  was  the 
lust  of  place  and  power,  engendered 
from  the  frequency  of  the  Presi- 
dential and  other  elections,  and  the 
early  adoption  of  politics  as  a  trade 
by  numbers  of  worthless  dema- 
gogues, who  stuck  at  no  means  how* 
ever  corrupt,  or  acts  however  un- 
principled, to  gain  their  ends.  As 
issue  after  issue,  whether  of  tariff, 
foreign  afiSedrs,  or  internal  adminis- 
tration, was  settled  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  and  the 
executive,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution,  the  rest- 
less agitators  who  were  unprovided 
for  sought  a  new  cry  which  might 
arouse  the  people  to  a  change.  Now 
it  was  a  crusade  against  Freemasonry 
and  secret  societies ;  in  some  localities 
an  attempt  against  the  Catholic  or 
other  religions;  again,  a  question 
of  a  National  Bank,  and  very  fre- 
quently a  general  meddling  with 
the  currency;  a  dispute  about  a 
boundary,  or  an  uninhabited  island 
of  no  consequence  to  the  next  ten 
generations; — ^in  fine,  anything  on 
which  a  point  could  be  made  or 
feeling  aroused.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  voters  in  the  North,  and  the 
universality  of  the  suffrage  there 
existing,  as  well  as  the  hoide  of  re^ 
cruits  yearly  arriving  to  swell  the 
army  of  professional  politicians  from 
the  worst  subversionists  of  Europe, 
all  hungry  for  place,  power,  and 
plunder,  made  that  section  the 
principsJ  fountain  of  political  tur- 
bulence. Finally,  having  exhausted 
everything,  as  was  believed,  which 
was  of  an  interest  common  to  the 
whole  country  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  a  party  issue,  the  political 
a^tators  took  up  one  which  every 
wise  man  in  the  country  saw  must 
end  in  arraying  one  section  against 
the  other. 

This  was  no  late  thing  occurring 
just  before  the  war.  As  early  as 
1835,  the  political  wire-workers  in 
the  North  commenced  to  look  for 


an  accession  of  strength  from  the 
Abolitionista  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, there  were  men  powerful 
enough  in  the  North  to  prevent 
the  immediate  use  of  this  danger- 
ous element  Both  Mr  Webster 
and  Mr  Clay,  the  great  men  of  the 
Whig  party,  then  in  opposition, 
condemned  such  an  alliance,  though 
both  were  opposed  te  slavery  in  the 
abstract.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  and  other  great  statesmen,  the 
adoption  of  a  sectional  issue  by 
either  party  which  could  hope  te 
administer  the  National  Government, 
was  prevented  for  a  time.  But  in  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  utter  absence  of  any  ques- 
tion by  the  discussion  of  which  it 
could  be  increased — ^there  being  no 
wrongs  to  redress,  and  hardly  the 
chance  of  improvement  by  any  poli- 
tical action — ^personal  ambitions  led 
to  quarrels  among  the  holders  of 
power,  and  their  opponente  took 
the  opportunity  te  smuggle  into 
their  policy  something  of  the  seis- 
tional  question.  This  caused  the 
wrangles  about  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories; and  finally,  when  all  the 
great  parties,  except  the  Democratic, 
had  expired  trom  having  nothing  on 
which  te  combine,  and  the  Demo* 
cratic  puty  was  shaken  by  the  per- 
sonal differences  of  ite  leaders,  a 
combination  of  factions,  seeing  their 
opportunity,  coalesced  with  the  ul- 
tra-^ bolitioniste  who,  unimportent 
in  numbers,  yet  gave  a  considerable 
accession  te  the  balance  of  strength 
-which  the  agitetors  sought  to  gain. 
It  was  this  abolition  party  which 
first  raised  the  ciy  for  a  rupture  of 
the  Union.  That  the  constitution 
accorded  righte  to  the  Southern 
people  to  regulate  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way,  was  sufficient  to 
cause  them  to  denounce  it  as  ''a  com- 
pact with  hell,  which  must  be  dis- 
solved." When  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  parties  of  exploded  princi- 
ples, under  the  name  of  Eepublicana^ 
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met  at  Chicago  in  I860,  and  nomi- 
nated Mr  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency, 
they  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Abolitionists,  to  secure  their  sup- 
port ;  and  pledged  themselves,  in 
case  of  the  success  of  their  candi- 
date, to  carry  them  out  at  all  hazards. 

The  result  of  the  election  has 
passed  into  history,  and  a  fraction 
of  American  society  entered  into 
the  exercise  of  power  pledged  to 
yiolate  the  sacred  stipulations  of  the 
constitution  under  which  America 
had  progressed  and  prospered  beyond 
any  example  for  eighty  years.  And 
all  this  while  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  black  race  waa 
neither  avowed  as  an  object  nor 
considered  as  a  desideratum. 

It  was  not  disguised  that  the 
spring  of  their  action  was  simply 
to  wrest  the  administration  from  the 
hands  of  political  opponents.  The 
feelings  of  Korthem  men  towards 
the  negro  were,  and  still  are,  those 
of  aversion;  and  he  is  only  tolerat- 
ed by  them  as  the  instrument  of 
defeating  and  oppressing  political 
opponents  of  their  own  race  and 
colour.  Were  proofs  required  of 
this  beyond  the  positive  declara- 
tions that  were  made  by  Republican 
leaders  before  and  during  the  war, 
the  late  refusal  of  the  Eadical  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  civil  rights  bill 
which  aimed  at  enforcing  the  social 
equality  of  the  negroes  in  Korthem 
as  well  as  Southern  society,  would 
indeed  be  absolute  confirmation. 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  South- 
ern people,  finding  themselves  jug- 
gled out  of  participation  in  the 
National  Gk)vemment^  denounced 
as  wrong  -  doers  and  criminals, 
threatened  with  subversion  of  their 
institutions,  to  the  detriment  of 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
dependents,  should  strive  te  free 
themselves  from  connection  and 
association  with  the  section  of  the 
Union  by  which  they  were  threat- 
ened and  maligned?     As   for  the 


assertion  of  the  Boyal  author  that 
a  coup  d'etat  was  attempted  or  in- 
timidation was  exercised,  it  is  hard 
to  see,  even  with  all  the  force  of  his 
Federal  associations,  how  a  decent 
regard  for  truth  has  permitted  him 
to  make  it.  The  deliberate  exer- 
cise of  a  right  which  formed  a 
fundamental  axiom  of  the  political 
creed  of  most  of  the  United  States ; 
the  offer  to  settle  amicably  every 
question  of  finance  and  property,, 
and  the  quiet  commencement  of 
home  administration,  while  interfer- 
ence with  anything  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  seceding 
States  was  carefully  avoided ;  and 
finally,  the  protracted  attempts  at 
peaceful  negotiations  for  months 
after  the  orcSnances  of  secession  bad 
been  passed  and  notified  to  the 
Federal  authorities, — are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  character- 
istics of  a  coup  cFStat.  That  the 
Southern  leaders  did  not  adopt  the 
usual  measures  for  success  and 
really  make  a  coup  dUetai,  is  not 
very  flattering  to  their  foresight,  or 
to  their  appreciation  of  the  unscru- 
pulous character  of  their  adversaries* 
At  the  same  time,  the  fSetct  that  they 
did  not,  proves  conclusively  theirfiim 
belief  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  the  expectation  that  in  spite 
of  political  differences,  the  Northern 
politicians  would  be  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution. 

The  Southern  States  left  the 
Federal  Union  on  the  grounds  which 
have  been  mentioned.  They  sought 
and  demanded  no  advantage ;  they 
took  no  steps  against  the  interests 
or  powers  of  those  who  chose  to 
remain  under  the  Federal  compact. 
They  simply  withdrew  from  the 
Federation,  when  it  waa  evident 
that  the  differences  between  two 
antagonistic  systems  of  society  were 
irreconcilable,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  secured  to  the  South  by 
the  constitution  was  condemned  as 
a  wrong  by  their  Korthem  asso- 
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elates.  Believing  that  it  was  better 
to  separate  in  peace  than  to  dwell 
together  in  anger,  the  Secession  was 
declared  and  attempted. 

When  they  left  and  surrendered 
all  participation  in  the  Govern- 
ment  they  are  alleged  to  have 
<x>ntrolled  so  long,  and  gave  it 
into  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
nents, "  ihey  loft  the  United  States 
ti  great  and  powerful  nation,  with 
its  extended  sea-coast,  its  teem- 
ing population,  its  vast  reserve  of 
unoccupied  territory,  its  mechanic 
arts,  its  constitution  as  it  was,  its 
laws  unobstructed,  its  administra- 
tion unembarrassed,  its  magistracy 
{Federal,  State,  and  lo^al),  with  un- 
impaired authority."  The  Northern 
people  were  only  relieved  from  en- 
forcing the  stipulations  which  the 
result  of  the  election  for  President 
in  their  own  section  had  condemned, 
tind  which  the  party  in  power  were 
pledged  to  disregard. 

For  his  Koyal  Highness  to  assert 
that  the  Southern  people  or  oligar- 
chy (for  as  the  people  all  pronounced 
in  one  way,  oligarchy  and  people  in 
this  case  are  synonymous),  wished, 
or  endeavoured  to  resume,  through 
intimidation  or  force,  the  influence 
which  they  had  formerly  exercised 
in  the  Government,  is  simply  the 
assertion  of  an  ignorant  belief  in  a 
rfallacy. 

The  efforts  at  peaceful  separation 
were  met,  as  has  been  said  before, 
&st,  by  evasion — next>  by  threats  of 
coercion — ^and  finally,  by  invasion, 
and  the  infliction  on  the  South  of  all 
the  evils  of  war.  Of  course,  as  they 
believed  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause  and  the  rectitude  of  their 
conduct^  the  Southern  people  de- 
fended themselves  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability. 

The  Eoyal  author  will  undoubt- 
edly assert,  in  common  with  the 
Northern  editors  of  the  period,  that 
the  Southern  people  commenced 
hostilities  when  they  reduced  Fort 


Sumter.  This  fort  lay  within  the 
limits  of  South  Carolina ;  and  its 
Federal  commander,  pending  the 
negotiations,  and  before  a  single 
man  in  the  South  was  under  arms, 
committed  an  act  of  war  by  destroy- 
ing public  property,  and  assuming 
an  attitude  of  defiance  against  the 
State  authorities.  Even  then  no- 
thing was  attempted  against  him, 
and  he  was  undisturbed  until  it 
was  oflicially  announced  that  his 
action  was  approved  by  the  Federal 
authorities,  and  a  fleet  of  men-of- 
war  and  transports  was  off  the 
coast  to  commence  the  work  of  co- 
ercion. The  initiative  being  thus 
taken  by  the  authorities  at  ^Yash- 
ington,  who  found  it  necessary  to 
hide  the  injuries  they  were  inflict- 
ing on  the  country  in  the  clamour 
and  confusion  of  war,  the  South- 
em  leaders  could  no  longer  delay. 
With  inefiicient  and  improvised 
means,  they  proceeded  to  reduce  the 
fort  which  had  been  defiantly  occu- 
pied by  its  Federal  commander.  It 
was  not  hard  to  do.  He  succumbed 
after  thirty  hours'  cannonade  and 
bombardment^  owing  to  the  con- 
flagration of  his  barracks,  and  the 
danger  of  the  explosion  of  his 
magazines.  The  fleet  which  was 
to  have  supported  him  lay  in  the 
roadstead  out  of  range.  He  had 
made  a  noisy  but  hannless  resist- 
ance, and  no  one  was  seriously 
injured  on  either  side.  The  Con- 
federate commander  granted  him 
easy  terms,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  join  his  comrades  in  the  offing, 
with  all  his  personnel,  all  private 
property,  and  all  public  property 
which  he  could  carry,  and  to  salute 
his  flag  with  one  hundred  guns. 
The  affair  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely bloodless,  but  unfortunately 
in  firing  his  salute  he  blew  up  two 
or  three  of  his  own  people,  who 
thus  became  the  first  victims  of  the 
policy  of  the  Eadicals. 

The    garrison   of   Fort    Sumter 
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went  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  politicians  took  care  that 
it  should  be  received  with  an  ova- 
tion; commander,  officers^  and 
soldiers  were  paraded  in  torchlight 
processions,  and  proclaimed  as  the 
champions  of  the  Union,  insulted 
and  dishonoured  by  the  attack  of 
the  furious  Southerners.  In  short, 
the  shambling  and  miserable  de- 
fence of  Fort  Sumter  was  lauded 
as  an  act  of  heroism;  and  stump- 
orators  shrieked  and  shouted,  to 
stimulate  the  whole  North,  by  an 
appeal  to  passions  and  pride  of 
strength,  to  support  a  detestable 
policy,  against  which  nearly  one- 
half  of  tiie  Northern  voters  had 
deliberately  recorded  their  judg- 
ment not  five  months  before.  Un- 
happily, as  is  too  often  the  case, 
appeals  to  passion  succeeded  where 
those  to  reason  had  failed ;  and  the 
whole  strength  of  twenty -four 
millions  of  people  was  brought  out 
to  crush  one-third  of  their  number, 
whose  offence  was  only  that  they 
chose  to  live  under  their  own  laws, 
and  exercise  those  rights  which 
were  guaranteed  to  them  from  the 
time  of  their  colonial  existence. 

The  war  progressed,  and  it  appears 
that  his  Boyal  Highness  proposes  to 
narrate  its  details  in  seven  volumes, 
of  which  two  have  already  appeared. 
Let  us  hope  there  will  be  more  ac- 
curacy in  the  lengthy  sequel  than 
has  been  displayed  in  the  opening 
chapters.  The  war  ended  in  1865 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  South- 
em  armies,  unable  longer  to  with- 
stand the  overwhelming  masses 
brought  against  them,  after  a  fearful 
cost  of  life  and  the  sacrifice  of  infi- 
nite resources.  It  was  a  triumph 
of  the  despotism  of  a  fraction  of 
American  society,  which  rules  with 
unmitigated  severity  and  injustice 
to  this  day.  The  negro  has  received 
personal  licence.  Political  liberty  he 
has  not,  for  he  is  the  abject  slave  and 
tool  of  the  Northern  Badical  faction. 


The  Southern  whites  have  been  de- 
spoiled  of  their  property,  and  haye 
paid  in  their  losses  twice  the  valao 
of  the  indemnity  claimed  by  the  vic- 
torious Geimans  from  forty  millions 
of  Frenchmen.  While  the  whites 
have  been  degraded,  the  slaves  have 
not  risen.  The  State  governments 
are  administered  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Eadical  President  at 
Washington,  and  have  no  constitu- 
ency at  home.  The  Federal  troops 
have  been  brought  to  take  part  in 
these  governments,  which  exist  only 
for  Badical  ends.  The  will  of  the 
President  makes  and  unmakes  them. 
A  short  proclamation,  backed  by  a 
company  of  regulars,  decides  who  is 
to  be  governor  of  Arkansas.  A  tele- 
gram settles  the  chief  magistracy  of 
Texas.  A  brief  order  to  a  gen^ 
in  New  Orleans  wrests  a  State  gov- 
ernment from  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana, and  vests  its  control  in  the 
creatures  of  the  Administration. 
In  fact,  instances  of  this  flagrant 
tyranny  may  be  repeated  ad  nm- 
seam. 

And  still  the  Badical  party,  pre^ 
dominant  in  the  United  States,  dis- 
guising under  magniloquent  names 
their  atrociously  culpable  acts, 
claim  that  their  victory  is  a  tn- 
umph  of  right  and  law;  and  his 
Boyal  Highness  the  Comte  de  Paris 
sounds  their  praises  and  maintains 
their  impeccability. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  critical 
notice  of  so  great  a  production  from 
so  illustrious  a  source  should  have 
been  delayed  until  the  issue  of  the 
complete  work ;  but  its  publication  in 
the  pages  of  the  well-known  *Eevue 
des  Deux  Mondes '  brings  it  promi- 
nently forward,  and  theopening  chap- 
ters candidly avowthemoral  and  con- 
clusions that  await  us.  The  South- 
em  leaders  and  their  cause  are  con- 
demned, and  the  Badical  policy  of 
their  Northern  enemies  is  propor- 
tionably  lauded.  The  narrative  of 
the  opening  of  the  war  and  its 
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causes  is  drawn  entirely  from  North- 
em  somces,  and  the  aignments  are 
those  vehemestlj  expressed  in 
NorUiem  newspapers  during  the 
heat  of  the  struggle  for  political 
purposes.  Only  one  side  of  the 
record  has  been  consulted,  and 
that  without  question  or  discri- 
mination. It  is  fitting  that  a  work 
of  such  an  avowed  partisan  char- 
acter should  be  met  at  the  outset  ] 
and  the  more  so,  since  the  rank 
and  peculiar  position  of  the  Eoyal 
author  might  be  expected  to  impose 
upon  him  the  duty  of  impartiality 
when  he  seeks  popular  approbation 
as  a  historian.  The  continuation  of 
the  work  will  of  course  detail  the 
various  operations  of  the  war,  and 
probably  amount  to  a  skilful  com- 
pilation of  the  reports  of  Northern 
generals,  with  only  enough  descrip- 
tion of  Southern  skill  and  prowess 
to  show  that  it  was  creditable  to 
overcome  them. 

The  personal  experience  of  the 
Hoys!  author  will  not  go  for 
much,  for  he  had  little,  and  that 
was  gained  when  for  a  few  months 
he  nominally  served  as  an  aide-de- 
camp to  General  M'Clellan,  in  his 
operations  before  Eichmond,  which 
resulted  for  the  time  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Federal  armies  from 
the  soil  of  Virginia.  With  them 
went  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and 
the  other  Princes  of  the  house 
of  Orleans  who  had  accompanied 
him.  Apparently  they  had  learned 
as  much  of  the  war  as  they  cared 
to  do  from  personal  observation ; 
for  they  immediately  continued 
their  movement  to  England,  and 
fixed  their  residence  near  Eichmond 
on  the  Thames,  instead  of  persist- 
ing in  the  endeavour  to  force  an 
entrance  into  Eichmond  on  the 
Jame&  They  appear  to  have 
singular  views  of  military  matters. 
The  Prince  de  Joinville,  on  his 
return  to  Europe,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Due  d'Aumale  concerning  their 


adventures,  in  which  the  warlike 
bearing  of  MM.  le  Comte  de 
Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  was 
conspicuously  paraded.  The  battles 
of  the  seven  days,  which  lost 
GreneralM'Clellanhis  command,and 
in  which  he  was  driven  from  every 
position  with  great  losses  in  men, 
artillery,  munitions,  camp  equipage, 
and  material,  for  some  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  to  the  protection  of  his 
flee^  were  described  as  a  successful 
and  victorious  change  of  base.  The 
Princes  preceded  the  movement^ 
the  execution  of  which  was  not 
delayed  by  the  Confederate  hosts 
of  Lee  and  Jackson  following  close 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Federal  forces. 
M.  le  Prince  de  Joinville  witnessed 
its  successful  accomplishment  from 
the  mast  -  head  of  the  gunboat 
Galena,  which  he  states  he  ascended 
in  his  jack -boots  and  spurs  to 
make  his  observations.  The  London 
journals  published  his  letter;  and 
on  the  9th  August  1862,  'Punch' 
adverted  to  it,  regretting  that  his 
artist  had  not  been  there  to  delineate 
the  scene. 

Should  it  happen  in  the  not  im- 
probable changes  of  the  future  that 
the  Eoyal  author  of  the  history 
under  consideration  should  occupy 
the  seat  of  Henry  lY.,  and  his 
nation  should  unfortunately  be  in- 
volved in  war,  such  victories  as 
that  described  by  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  will  be  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  feared,  however,  that 
Frenchmen  have  had  a  surfeit  of 
such  triumphs,  and  will  hunger  afiber 
something  more  incontestably  con- 
ducive to  the  glory  of  France. 

And  now  that  the  long  account 
of  these  military  operations  which 
took  place  ten  years  ago  is  about  to 
be  placed  before  the  world,  as  the 
firuit  of  the  observations  and  studies 
of  lus  Eoyal  Highness,  the  [ques- 
tion recurs,  "Why  did  he  write  it  1" 

In  the  first  place,  the  identifica- 
tion of  himself,  the  heir  to  a  Eoyal 
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house,  and  the  presumptive  succes-  date    his    views    of    govenunent, 

Bor  to  St  Louis,  with  a  party  in  the  political  economy,  and  principles  of 

civil  war  of  a  strange  nation,  strikes  right,  under  cover  of  his  condem- 

sage  observers  as  of  questionable  nation  of  the  Southern  cause  and 

propriety.     Had  he  gone  merely  as  leaders. 

a  sight-seer,  or  to  gain  information        It  may,  again,  be  his  object  now 

in  the  art  of  war,  he  might  have  and  then  to  inflict  a  severe  criticism 

secured  his  ends  without  becoming  or  rebuke  upon  some  of  the  persons 

an  author.     Men  of  his  illustrious  or  parties,  his  opponents  or  rivals, 

rank  seldom    make    a    permanent  who  pretend  to  the  supreme  power 

figure  in  the  literary  world.     Even  of  his  native  land.     Some  words 

had  he  been  ambitious  of  literary  of  his  opening  paragraphs  may  be 

fame,  he  was  not  obliged  to  proclaim  thought  to  apply  to  his  Imperial 

his  partialities  in  telling  what  he  antagonists.     His  Eoyal  Highness 

saw  of  a  strife  which  did  not  con-  evidently  disapproves  oi  coups  cCtttat; 

cern  him.  but  it  is  hardly  possible  at  this 

He  can  hardly  expect  to  do  good  time  to  see  how  a  coup  cPStat  could 

to  the  American    people  by  this  place  either  his  Koyal  cousin  or  him- 

publication.     Nothing  is  surer  than  self  upon  the  throne.     He  appears 

that  the  course  of  time  will  over-  to    have    little    respect    for   "  les 

throw  the    despotic    rule    of   the  homines  proviilentiels"  even  when 

BadicaJ  party.    Even  now  the  best  vindicated    by  success.      Perhaps 

men  of  all  parties  are  striving  to  in  this  his  sneer  may  be  directed 

soften  the  asperities  and  enmities  against  the  memory  of   the  man 

left  by  the  war,  and  would  forget  if  who,  whatever  the  errors  and  mis- 

they  could  the  fatal  mistakes  and  fortunes  of  the  latter  part  of  his 

actions  which  led  to  it.     Moreover,  reign,  for  nearly  two  decades   so 

the  American  people  are  weary  of  directed  the  destinies  of   France, 

the  tricks  of  the  political  demagogues  that    in    prosperity  and  influence 

who  have  controlled  their  elections  she  rose  to  a  pinnacle  higher  than 

so  long,  and  still  more  weary  of  the  she  has  occupied  since  the  days  of 

atrocious  and  disgraceful  corruption  Charlemagne, 
which  has  existed  under  their  ad-        But  whatever  his  objects,  unless 

ministration.  the  continuation  of  the  work  differs 

In  addition,  they  know  more  materially  from  the  opening  chap- 
about  the  entire  subject  than  the  ters,  the  seven  volumes  of  *  L'His- 
whole Orleans  dynasty  can  tell  them;  toire  de  la  Guerre  Civile  en  Amd- 
and  the  work,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  rique '  will  remain  a  partisan  his- 
will  hardly  increase  its  author's  tory,  written  by  a  Royal  Prince  who 
Transatlantic  reputation.  *  was  an  intruder  in  a  stranger's  quar- 

English  people  may  read  it  from  rel,  with  which  he  and  the  mem- 

cuitosity,  but  will  gain  but  little  bers  of  his  House  who  accompanied 

instruction  from  it.  him  during  his  short  campaign  had 

It  may  be  that  his  Boyal  High-  no  concern, 
ness  wishes  to  put  himself  promi- 
nently before  the  French  people  at  a  general  officer  of  the 
thisparticularjuncture,andtoenun-  late  confederate  armt. 
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We  were  fighting  for  Don  Carlos — the  cause  of  God  and  Spain, 

As  in  days  of  Don  Pelayo,  the  mountain  'gainst  the  plain. 

The  Repuhlic  sat  triumphant  on  Don  Pelayo's  throne ; 

And,  hrave  among  their  hravest,  old  La  Concha  led  them  on. 

We  held  our  proud  position  on  Monte  Muro's  height ; 

And  all  round  Abarzuza  their  movements  were  in  sight. 

He  climbed  the  village  steeple,  and  bade  th'  assault  begin ; 

And  they  rushed  up  like  a  tempest,  our  vantage-post  to  win ; 

Cavalry  and  footmen,  up  the  rugged  mountain  track, 

They  kept  their  steady  progress,  and  not  a  man  look'd  back. 

Then  we  pour'd  from  our  intrenchments,  like  a  rain-swelled  river- 
course; 

And  they  stood  against  the  torrent,  like  the  dam  that  stems  its 
force. 

That  living  dam  was  yielding,  their  strength  was  giving  way, — 

Then  he  hurried  down,  exclaiming,  "  I  die  or  win  to-day  ! 

'*  My  horse,  my  horse,  Montero  ! "  and  drew  his  trusty  brand, — 

His  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  but  the  sword  fell  from  his  hand. 

A  shot  of  ours  had  struck  him  right  on  his  gallant  breast ; 

It  struck  as  strikes  the  lightning  an  old  oak's  honoured  crest. 

He  fell ;  his  bright  eye  darkened,  as  the  sun's  light  in  eclipse, 

With  "  Death  fix>m  the  Guerrillas  ! "  and  "  God's  mercy ! "  on  his 
lips. 

But  time  was  none  for  thinking ;  our  advance  was  near  in  force ; 

And,  quick  as  light,  Montero  placed  the  bid  man  on  his  horse ; 

And  leaping  up  behind  him,  and  clasping  him  round  tight, 

Plung'd  spurs  up  to  the  rowels,  and  darted  off  in  flight. 

Oh  !  glorious  more  than  vict'ry  that  flight,  when,  as  a  shield, 

The  gallant  young  Montero  bore  his  chieftain  from  the  field  ! 

His  back  a  mark  for  bullets,  but  none  were  shot,  I  ween ; 

Or,  if  shot,  they  were  averted  by  our  Lady,  Heaven's  Queen. 

But  men  are  men,  and  press  on,  like  hounds  upon  the  chase  \ 

And  on  we  spurr'd,  and  ever  o'ertook  him  in  the  race ; 

But  the  three  or  four  that  follow'd  him  tum'd  round:  we  stood  at 
bay; 

And  along  the  broken  path  still  Montero  held  his  way. 

-N^ow  and  then  he  stumbled,  but,  firm  with  word  and  rein, 

He  cheer'd  up  the  brown  charger,  and  all  was  speed  again. 
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He  knew,  the  good  steed  knew  it^  the  race  was  for  the  life 

Of  his  dear  and  noble  master,  sore  wounded  in  the  strife. 

("  Ko  quarter,"  was  our  watchword,  "  Give  quarter,"  had  been  his ; 

Few  men  were  we,  and  desp'rate,  but  we  never  thought  of  this !) 

They  drew  rein  in  Abarzuza,  and  from  the  panting  horse 

Tenderly  they  lower'd  him — ^was  it  life  still,  or  a  corse  I 

He  breath'd  but  a  few  seconds,  he  press'd  Montero*8  hand; 

And  every  eye  was  moisten'd,  for  our  hearts  were  all  immann'd. 

A  priest  quick  did  his  office,  his  sins  were  all  forgiven ; 

St.  Manuel  pass  him  quickly  through  purgat*ry  to  heaven ! 

Slowly  we  retreated ;  but,  while  this  was  going  on, 

Their  rout  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  bloody  day  was  won. 

But  the  glory  not  with  us,  but  Montero  must  remain ; 

And  we  grudge  it  not  our  foemen — ^they,  too,  are  sons  of  Spain ; 

For  never  since  the  Cid's  days,  Buy  Diaz  of  Bivar, 

Did  knight  or  squire  win  honour  by  a  nobler  deed  of  war ! 

We  are  brothers,  we  are  brothers;  oh !  when  will  discords  cease ! 

St.  Michael,  give  us  vict'ry !  St.  Mary,  give  us  peace ! 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    STRIKE. 


It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  social  and 
economical  problems  which  are  still 
awaiting  solution  in  the  Eastern 
Coimiies.  In  a  remarkable  speech 
by  the  present  Lord  Derby,  reported 
in  the  '  Times'  of  the  6th  September 
1871,  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
we  might  doable  our  production  as 
a  nation  if  sufficient  capital, were 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 
It  is  stated  that  Lord  Leicester,  as 
the  result  of  an  extensive  tour  of 
observation  through  England  and 
Scotland,  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence in  this  opinion.  And  Mr 
Cobden,  a  great  authority  of  a  totally 
difierent  school,  has  left  his  opinion 
upon  record  that  the  producing 
power  of  the  land  might  be  inde- 
finitely increased  by  the  greater 
application  of  capital.  Even  upon 
Lord  Derby's  estimate,  England 
might  again  become  a  self-support- 
ing country,  instead  of  being  com- 
paUed  to  pay  thirty  millions  a-year 
to  foreign  countries  for  wheat. 

The  gravity,  then,  of  irreconcil- 
able differences  between  capital  and 
labour  as  applied  to  agriculture,  is 
something  above  and  beyond  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  an 
ordinary  strike.  The  whole  popu- 
lation is  vitally  interested  in  the 
earth  being  made  to  yield  its  yearly 
increase,  and  in  its  fruits  being 
gathered  in  in  due  season.  Land- 
lords, anxious  that  rents  should 
not  fall ;  farmers  bound  to  the  soil 
by  long  leases,  desirous  of  secur- 
ing profits  which  depend  upon 
their  calculations  as  to  the  item  of 
labour  expenditure  proving  correct ; 
labourers  laudably  eager  to  improve 
their  position  and  obtain  wages  at 
a  rate  which  may  insure  at  least 
their  physical  wellbeing, — are  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  as  to  the 


due  a^'ustment  of  the  price  of 
work,  and  that  controversy  the  out- 
side public  must  regard  as  one  of 
paramount  interest  to  themselves. 
The  counties  in  which  it  has  arisen 
are  purely  agricultural  counties,  and 
there  is  not  apparently  a  keen  com- 
petition for  labour  between  the 
farmers  and  the  manu&cturers ;  the 
men  have  recently  been  thoroughly 
organised,  with  the  usual  accessories 
of  paid  agitators  and  inflammatory 
speakers ;  the  farmers  are  as  ob- 
stinate and  enduring  a  race  as  any 
in  England.  All  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  quarrel  seem 
to  render  reconciliation  hopeless,  or 
at  least  a  restoration  of  the  old  order 
of  things  impossible.  Farmers  and 
men  are  both  trying,  apparently  with 
success,  to  do  without  one  another. 
What  the  final  upshot  may  be,  no 
one  can  predict.  All  that  we  can 
do  is  to  reflect  upon  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  controversy, 
and  then  to  endeavour  to  ascer^ 
tain  what  is  the  real  position  and 
incidents  of  the  class  which  is  so 
earnestly  and  resolutely  endeavour- 
ing to  rise  in  the  social  scale.  What- 
ever may  be  the  immediate  or  the 
ultimate  issues  of  the  pending  con- 
troversy, this  much  at  least  is  dear, 
that  the  agricultural  class  itself  is  on 
the  eve  of  an  important  change  in 
its  condition,  its  character,  and  its 
prospects.  There  are  many  inci- 
dents of  this  controversy  which  are 
deeply  to  be  regretted;  foremost 
amongst  them,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
irresponsible  and  mischievous  en- 
thusiasm, in  which  even  bishops 
can  at  times  indulge ;  on  the  other, 
the  reckless  pertinacity  with  which 
the  class  of  tenant-farmers  has  nail- 
ed itself  to  an  untenable  position. 
But  at  the  same  time,  one  feature  of 
the  struggle  may  be  regarded  with 
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nnmixed  congratulation  and  plea^  far  £rom  satisfactory.     The  average 

sure,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  any  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  rural 

sense  of  oppression,  perhaps  we  may  labourers  during  the  last  forty  years 

say  the  continuance  of  good  feeling  has  been  about  15  per  cent,  accom- 

between    farmers    and    labourers,  panied  by  a  diminution  in  their  toil, 

which  appears  to  survive  the  vicissi-  owing  to  the  introduction  of  ma- 

tudes  of  a  prolonged  and  even  des-  chinery,  and  by  an  improvement  in 

perate  contest     Setting  aside  occa-  many  parts  of  England  in  their 

eional  displays  of  excitement  under  dwellings.     But  still  they  fall  be- 

the  influence  of  the  speculative  and  hind,  in  moral,  material,  and  intel- 

interested  exaggerations  of  itinerant  lectual  advantages,  all  other  classes 

agitators,  the  spirit  which  has  ani-  of  operatives  in  the  country.     The 

mated  the  agricultural  labourers  is  rioting  and  violence  which  marked 

not  that  of  hostility  or  ill-will  to  their  sense  of  injustice  or  misfortune 

their  employers,  but  of  discontent  forty  years  .ago  have  disappeared, 

with    their    position,  which  they  But  without  recrimination  and  ani- 

compare,  to  their  own  disadvantage,  mosity  they  have  exhibited  and  are 

with  that  of  other  labouring  classes,  continuing  to  exhibit  much  steadi- 

and  which  they  attribute  to  their  ness  of  determination,  and  on  the 

own  want  of  organisation,  and  the  whole  a  reasonable  resolution,  to 

helplessness  which  springs  from  a  procure  an  advantageous  change  in 

scattered  existence  andiaolated  lives,  their  general  surroundings.     And 

They  see  that  in  all  other  depart-  before  we  are  in  a  position  &irly  to 

ments  of  industry  great  progress  criticise  the  attitude  which  they 

has  been  made ;  that  the  lives  of  have  adopted,  we  must  understand 

thousands  of  their  fellow-labourers  what  is  the  position  from  which 

in  the  towns  have  been  improved  they  wish  to  escape,  and  what  have 

by  greater  command  of  the  neces-  been  the  principal  causes    which 

jsaries  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  they  have  determined  its  character, 

are  not  satisfied  that  their  own  posi-  Probably  no  class  in  the  king- 

tion  has  improved  in  anything  like  dom  has  sufifered  more  from  a  hjL 

the  same  ratio,  or  even,  as  they  administration  of  the  Poor-laws  than 

think,  with  reasonable  speed.   Their  the  agricultural  labourers.     It  was 

position  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  not  till  the  war  of  American  inde- 

waking  from  a  lengthened  slumber,  pendence  and  the  long  struggles 

and  in  looking  round  him  is  dis-  mth  France  that  the  pauperising 

satisfied  with  his  condition  as  com-  agencies  at  work  in  the  country 

pared  with  his  fellows ;  but  who,  were  fully  detected ;  but  since  that 

unable  to  estimate  the  real  circum-  time  they  have  forced  themselves 

stances  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  into  notice,  and  have  been  recog- 

readily  falls  a  prey  to  the  inter-  nised  as  seriously  oppressive.     And 

«sted    or  ignorant  suggestions    of  in  regard  to  the  class  now  under 

others.  notice,  in  the  first  thirty  or  forty 

It  is  well  known  that  the  agri-  years  of  this  century  the  adoption 

cultural  labourer  differs  very  materi-  of  -  what  is  known   as  the    idlow- 

ally  in  different  parts  of  England,  ance  system  must  inevitably  have 

In  some  parts  of  England  he  is  led  to  its  degradation  to  an  extent 

very  well  off;  in  some  of  the  south-  from  which  recovery  must  neces- 

em  counties  his  condition  is  very  sarily  be  a  gradual  process.     Under 

degraded ;  in  the  eastern  counties  it  that  system,  the  parish  authorities 

is  much  ^dsputed,  but,  though  it  has  were  in  the  habit  of  granting  relief 

steadily  progressed,  it  is  still  very  to  those  in  employment — in  other 
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irords,  of  eupplementing  wages  out 
of  a  public  fund.  Whatever  the 
motives  for  such  a  reckless  admini- 
stration of  parish  relief,  it  was  too 
conspicuously  in  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  fanners  to  obtain 
this  formidable  addition  to  the 
wage  fiind  at  their  command  to 
admit  of  its  being  discontinued  for 
want  of  a  cordial  and  interested 
support  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  more  demoralising  form 
of  wholesale  charity.  By  unduly 
stimulating  population — by  arti- 
ficially preventing  wages  from  fall- 
ing to  that  minimum  which  is  called 
the  starvation-point,  and  which 
secures  the  equilibrium  between  the 
demand  and  supply  of  labour — by 
taking  in  the  form  of  rates  from  the 
able-bodied  labourers  and  the  classes 
above  them  the  funds  wherewith  to 
supplement  the  wages  of  the  less 
efficient,  one  dead  level  of  want  was 
established  in  the  class.  Popula- 
tion started  forward  at  a  rapid  rate, 
wages  sank  to  a  level  below  starva- 
tion-point, till,  in  fact,  allowance 
and  wages  together  left  the  labourers 
as  badly  off  as  they  were  with  wages 
alone  before  the  system  commenced. 
Such  a  system  cut  in  two  ways.  It 
sapped  the  virtue  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  better  portion  of  the 
class  by  depriving  them  of  any 
incentive  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise ;  it  encouraged  the  less  deserv- 
ing in  idleness  and  carelessness  by 
guarding  them  against  the  con- 
sequences of  their  acts.  Under  it 
the  labouring  classes  in  the  agricul- 
tural counties  sank  to  a  lower  level 
than  they  had  reached  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  century.  The 
market  price  of  labour  was  reduced 
below  what  would  enable  them  to 
exist,  and  their  complete  and  wide- 
spread degradation  was  the  inevit- 
able result. 

A  wiser  administration  of  the 
Poor-laws  found  the  agricultural 
labourers    oppressed    by  the   con- 


sequences of  the  system  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  But  the  recovery 
was  a  difficult,  almost  an  impossible, 
process.  To  elevate  the  standard 
of  life  amongst  those  who  have 
sunk  to  the  lowest  level  of  circum- 
stances compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  animal  existence,  is  a 
task  of  enormous  weight.  And 
their  helplessness  was  further  in- 
creased by  this,  that  low  feeding 
incapacitated  them  from  sufficient 
labour  to  command  reasonable 
wages ;  and  until  their  wages  were 
increased,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  gain  that  additional  physical 
strength  which  seems  to  be  an 
essential  preliminary  to  any  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  their  con- 
dition. During  the  last  forty  years, 
therefore,  the  class  which  is  said  to 
have  bettered  its  position  by  at  least 
15  per  cent  has  had  difficidties  and 
degradation  to  contend  against  of 
almost  insuperable  and  insupport- 
able weight.  It  has  now  arrived  at 
that  stage  when  it  is  determined  to 
make  a  united  and  almost  despairing 
effort  to  progress ;  and  we  can  hardly 
wonder  if  it  makes  serious  mistakes, 
if  it  underrates  its  advantages  com- 
pared with  its  capacities,  if  it  lends 
too  ready  a  faith  to  those  who  do 
not  comprehend  its  position,  but 
who  are  ready  with  trenchant  ignor- 
ance to  trace  all  its  sufferings  to  the 
class  immediately  above  them,  the 
tenant-farmers. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
greater  bluilder  than  to  attribute  to 
the  employers  the  presence  of  the 
serious  evils  under  which  the  whole 
class  is  groaning,  unless  it  is  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  made  out  that  the 
farmers  are,  and  have  been,  in  con- 
cert amongst  themselves,  withhold- 
ing from  the  men  the  fair  market 
price  of  their  labour.  If  they  are 
or  were  doing  that,  a  strike  is  a 
legitimate  mode  of  compelling  pay- 
ment of  what  is  due.  If  they  are 
not  withholding   the  fair  market 
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price  of  labour,  bat,  on  the  contraiy, 
paying  all  that  it  is  worth,  it  is 
intolerable  that  a  parcel  of  untaught 
philanthropists  should  lay  down  the 
doctrine  that  the  labourers' condition 
is  to  be  bettered  by  transferring  to 
their  pockets  moneys  which  properly 
belong  to  the  farmers. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that 
the  men  should  rise  in  the  social 
scale,  and  be  enabled  tocommand  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in 
greater  abundance.  But  the  diffi- 
cult question  before  us  is,  How  is 
the  necessary  improvement  to  be 
effected  without  injustice  to  othersi 
It  must  be  done  by  increasing  their 
efficiency,  howeyer  that  is  to  be 
effected.  There  is  no  more  reason — 
always  assuming  that  their  wages 
hitherto  have  represented  the  mar- 
ket price  of  their  labour — ^for  sup- 
plementing those  wages  by  a  forced 
contribution  firom  the  farmers,  than 
from  the  bench  of  bishops.  And 
yet  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  the  men  were 
justly  paid  their  due,  but  merely 
satisfying  himself  that  they  received 
sums  which  were  disproportioned 
to  their  reasonable  wants,  rushed 
into  the  controversy  with  a  zeal 
and  passion  which  could,  under  no 
circumstances,  have  been  of  any 
service,  and  which  have  served  to 
render  the  discord  more  serious  and 
more  determined.  With  a  random 
theory  about  ''  equitable  wages " 
which  a  child  could  refute,  he  put 
a  public  affront  upon  the  whole 
body  of  Suffolk  farmers.  He  called 
on  them  to  restore  the  allowance 
system  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
and  charged  them  with  insanity  for 
not  reverting  to  the  firuitM  cause 
of  all  this  degradation;  and,  in  effect, 
urged  on  the  men  to  a  course  which 
has  proved  disastrous  beyond  all 
our  anticipations.  It  is  well  that 
even  bishops  should  think  before 
they  act»   and  should  understand 


the  difficulties  and  complexities  of 
a  great  social  problem,  before  they 
attempt  the  responsible  task  of  aid- 
ing in  its  solution. 

Now,  what  was  the  position  of 
the  farmers  wiUi  regard  to  the 
men  before  this  outbreak!  We 
must  remember  that  they  have  for 
a  generation  been  suirounded  by  a 
class  which  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted have  been  reduced,  largely 
by  the  imprudences  and  follies  of 
others,  to  a  very  degraded  condition. 
The  two  striking  features  in  the 
whole  of  this  sad  history  are,  first, 
that  the  relations  of  masters  and 
men  have  been  such  as  to  gain  the 
epithet  of  "paternal,"  fix>m  which 
it  is  fairly  urged  that  the  men 
ought  now  to  be  emancipated ;  and 
secondly,  that  they  have  also  been 
such,  that  not  even  this  bitter  con- 
test can  wholly  quench  the  kindly 
feelings  which  have  been  established 
between  them. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  joined 
the  Union,  and  are  now  locked  out, 
have  only  been  kept  out  of  that 
other  Union,  the  parish  workhouse, 
by  the  paternal  system  which  they 
are  all  so  much  deprecating.  The 
'Times'  correspondent  speaks  of 
several  who  had  been  on  the  same 
farm  aU  their  Uvesas  men  and  boys 
(in  one  case  over  fifty  years),  and, 
being  past  anything  like  rough 
work,  had  been  kept  on  by  the 
farmer  from  sympathy  and  old  as- 
sociation. Some  of  iJiese  old  men 
seem  to  have  joined  the  Union  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
friendly  benefit  society,  and  some 
from  a  chivalrous  reluctance  to  stand 
aloof  fo>m  the  men  around  them, 
who  were,  as  they  thought,  fighting 
their  battle.  An  instance  is  given 
of  one  old  man  of  seventy^five,  who 
had  been  kept  in  work  at  12s.  a- 
week.  He  had  at  last  joined  the 
Union  and  had  been  locked  out 
"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  when 
this  business  is  over!"  said  his  mas- 
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ter;  and  the  old  mau  meekly  answer- 
ed that  he  thought  he  might  '^  emi- 
grate and  do  a  little  gardening  in 
America."    '' That  old  fellow/' said 
another  fanner,  pointing  to  a  grey- 
haiied  man  in  a  group  of  locked-out 
labourers,   <' helped   to    carry  any 
&ther  and  mother  to  the  grave. 
We  have  supported  him  and  his  in 
illness,  and  employed  him  winter 
and  summer,  when  we  had  to  go 
out  of  our  way  to  find  something 
for  him  to  do,  yet  this  is  our  re- 
ward."     But    there    is    abundant 
evidence  that  the  kindness  on  one 
aide,  and  fidthfiil  service  on  the 
other,  have  not  been  thrown  away, 
in    spite    of   the    present    strife. 
Months  of  suffering,  and  anxiety, 
and  discord,  have  not  wholly  de- 
stroyed  the  friendly  feelings  be- 
tween masters  and  men.    That  these 
friendly  relations  have  been  severely 
strained  by  the  length  and  intensity 
of  the  quarrel,  we  cannot  doubt; 
but    that    they   existed    in    great 
strength  is  proved  by  the  tone  of 
mutual  respect  and   consideration 
which  has  prevailed  between  them. 
With  this  state  of  things,  surely  not 
to  the  discredit  of  either  party  to 
the  strife,  the  elements  of  discord 
are  these.    The  labourers  have  pro- 
gressed to  that  sad  point  at  which 
they  are  conscious  of  much  that  is 
miserable  in  their  condition,  not 
merely  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
but  in  the  incidents  and  circum- 
stances of  their  class.      They  are 
weighed  down  by  their  numbers, 
and  by  the  inefficiency  and  help- 
lessness of   many  of  their   mem- 
bers.   The  burden  of  all  this  does 
not  fall  exclusively  on  their  own 
shoulders.    The  faomers  have  had 
to  endure  also.     They  have  had  to 
put  up  with  inefficient  work,  which 
is  not  worth    higher  wages,  and 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  improved 
until  higher  wages  have  enabled 
the  men  to  obtain  more  nourishing 
and  strengthening  food.    Then  the 


inefficient  and  helpless  are  also  a 
burden  on  the  farmers;  for  it  Ib  part 
of  the  paternal  system  which  we 
have  described,  that  by  custom  and 
by  kindly  feelmg  the  mere  fact  of 
their  being  ascripti  glehm  constitutes 
a  moral  claim  for  support,  and  thus 
the  motives  for  giving  employment 
are  not  always  those  which  politi- 
cal economy  would  sanction.  Is  it 
not  madness,  and  more  than  mad- 
ness, to  encourage  the  men  to  be- 
lieve that  the  goal  of  a  better  life 
is  to  be  obtained  by  a  simple  trans- 
fer to  them  of  the  money  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  farmers,  and 
which  they  are  not  yet  capable  of 
earning  for  themselves?  Heartily  as 
we  sympathise  with  them,  we  must 
remember  that  their  privations  have 
been  largely  tempered  by  the  class 
against  whom  they  are  arrayed,  and 
that  the  proposed  remedy  of  higher 
wages  will  be  no  remedy  at  all,  un- 
less those  wages  are  really  earned. 

We  will  now  describe  the  course 
which  the  quarrel  has  taken,  and 
comment,  in  a  spirit  of  as  complete 
impartiality  as  we  can,  upon  the 
line  of  conduct  which  each  side 
has  adopted.  We  are  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  either  the  pro- 
prietorship, tenancy,  or  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  have  no  conscious 
bias  in  favour  of  either  of  the  parties 
concerned ;  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  be  strictly  just  even  to  the  paid 
agitators  about  whom  we  hear  so 
much,  and  who,  we  must  frankly 
confess,  do  not  appear  to  us,  con- 
sidering the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  excitement  under 
which  they  speak  and  act,  to  merit 
all  the  hard  things  which  have  been 
said  about  them.  We  are  indebted 
for  the  fiEusts  of  the  case  chiefly  to  the 
'Times'  correspondent,  whose  letters 
are  on  all  hands  admitted  to  contain 
accurate  statements,  and  whose  tone 
is  one  of  great  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  is,  in  our  judgment^ 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
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the  maimer  in  which,  the  writer  has 
discharged  a  difficult  duty. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  the  Agri- 
cultural Labourers'  Union  and  the 
Fanners'  Association  were  both  in 
their  infancy.  Soon  after  they 
were  formed,  the  labourers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exning  asked 
for,  and  the  farmers  granted,  an  in- 
crease of  wages  of  Is.  a-week.  The 
rate  of  wages  was  previously  12s. 
The  men  say  they  owe  this  increase 
to  the  existence  of  the  Union ;  while 
the  farmers  assert  that  they  grant- 
ed it  of  their  own  free  wiU,  under 
no  pressure  or  dictation,  and  that 
the  Union  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter.  However 
this  may  be,  the  demand  made 
in  February  of  this  year,  at  a  time 
when  the  price  of  farm  produce  was 
falling,  for  another  increase  of  a 
shiUing  a-week,  was  certainly  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Union 
executive,  and  may  probably  be 
traced  back  to  the  belief  of  the  men 
that  the  success  of  their  first  de- 
mand was  due  to  the  existence  of 
the  Union.  The  farmers  took  alarm, 
not  wholly,  nor  even  chiefly,  at 
the  prospect  of  another  rise  in  wages, 
but  from  a  natural  feeling  of  strong 
dislike  to  being  subject  to  foreign  in- 
terference, and  to  having  demands 
for  increased  wages  made  upon  them 
suddenly  at  the  instigation  of  out- 
siders, at  seasons  when  labour  must 
be  had  upon  any  teims.  The  in- 
crease of  wages  was  accordingly  re- 
fused, and  therefore  the  men  entered 
upon  a  strike.  The  next  step  was 
taken  a  few  days  afterwards,  when 
the  Newmarket  District  Farmers' 
Association  met  at  JN'ewmarket,  and 
resolved  to  make  no  alteration  in 
hours  or  wages,  and  to  lock  out 
Union  men  so  long  as  the  men  con- 
tinued on  strike.  On  the  24th  of 
March  they  adopted  the  further 
resolution  that  ''members  of  the 
Association  should  not  in  future 
employ  any  man  to  work  for  them 


who  was  a  member  of  the  Union." 
Probably  the  originators  of  this 
resolution  had  sound  and  sensible 
reasons  for  resolving  not  to  employ 
men  who  had  entered  into  a  Union 
in  which  good  faith  and  justice  to 
the  masters  were  not  considered, 
and  which  was  simply  a  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  labourers  to 
extort,  by  any  means  which  their 
executive  might  think  effective  for 
the  purpose,  all  they  could  for 
themselves.  If,  before  passion 
and  obstinacy  had  run  lugh,  it 
could  have  been  suggested  to  the 
farmers,  who  had  lost  no  time  in 
combining  for  their  own  defence, 
that  union  in  itself  was  no  crime, 
but  a  source  of  strength  to  both 
masters  and  men,  and  that  all  that 
was  ultimately  necessary  for  masters 
and  men  was  that  the  Union  of  each 
should  respect  the  just  rights  of  the 
other,  the  quarrel  might  have  ended 
long  ago.  But  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  East  Suffolk  farmers  took  up  the 
cry  of  "  no  Union,"  shouted  it  loud 
till  they  felt  that  their  character  for 
firmness  and  consistency  was  at 
stake,  and,  cau/e  qui  coiUe^  right  or 
wrong,  they  must  go  on  shouting  it 
still.  All  hope  of  averting  the  war 
was  over  j  and  it  was  the  saddest  of 
all  wars — a  civil  war,  in  which,  who- 
ever conquered,  all  must  suffer. 
The  lock-out,  as  it  is  called,  or  re- 
fusal to  employ  Unionist  labourers, 
rests  for  its  vindication  simply  upon 
its  necessity  as  a  strategic  move. 
Whilst  the  rules  of  a  Union  contain, 
likethoseof  the  Lincolnshire  League, 
provisions  for  taking  the  employers 
in  detail,  and  supporting  a  limited 
number  of  men  on  strike  with  the 
wages  of  those  at  work,  so  as  to 
fight  the  farmers  with  their  own 
funds,  at  times  and  seasons  when 
they  may  be  taken  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, a  lock-out  is  as  justifiable  as 
a  strike.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  lock-out  as 
a    strategic    move    prompted    by 
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menaces,  and  justified  hy  necessity, 
and  a  lock-out  adopted  and  persisted 
in,  in  order  to  destroy  the  very 
principle  to  whicli  it  owes  all  its 
own  efficacy — vi^.,  the  principle  of 
combination.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
this  as  a  question  of  right.  It  is 
indisputable  that  a  labourer  has  a 
right  to  say,  if  he  likes,  that  he  will 
not  work  without  double  his  market 
wages ;  and  that,  so  far  from  a  farmer 
being  disentitled  to  lock-out  his 
men,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  as  he 
pleases,  from  caprice  or  dislike,  or 
any  reasons,  good,  bad,  or  none  at 
alL  These  are  the  '^  rights"  on  both 
eides ;  and  when  they  are  laid  down 
they  do  not  advance  matters  one 
bit  The  two  "rights"  on  either 
eide  taken  together  in  all  their  plain- 
ness and  directness,  make  one  insuf- 
ferable wrong  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  two  class- 
es as  so  completely  at  arm's  length  as 
this.  They  must  be  considered  to 
have  the  rdatiye  rights  and  duties  of 
parties  to  a  potential  contract,  classes 
who  in  different  capacities  are  in- 
trusted with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  of  their  country.  They  must  be 
regarded  as  persons  who  ought  to 
be  seUing  and  buying  labour,  and 
who  in  a  healthy  state  of  society 
would  stand  to  one  another  in  the 
relationship  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed on  fiiir  and  equal  terms, 
giving  and  receiving  the  market 
price  of  labour.  A  combination  to 
put  down  the  principle  of  imion  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  very 
principle  of  its  existence  is  destruc- 
tive of  its  aims  and  a  death-blow  to 
its  cause.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
asserted,  especially  in  the  hour  of  the 
probable  victory  of  the  farmers  over 
the  men,  that  a  lock-out,  like  a  de- 
claration of  martial  law,  is  justifi- 
able only  by  necessity;  and  that 
when  its  nec^bsity  is  past,  whether 
inm,  the  opposing  unions  reforming 
their  rules  or  the  men  themselves 
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awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  posi- 
tion, it  ceases  to  be  right  and  be- 
comes oppressive  and  wrong.  The 
men  have  an  absolute  right  to  com- 
bine, and  the  farmers  should  be 
contented  with  stipulating  that  the 
rules  of  the  unions  should  not  be 
framed  as  a  standing  menace*  to 
them,  and  with  taking  in  their 
agreements  the  necessary  precau- 
tions against  surprise  and  unfair- 
ness. 

Such  is  the  view  which  we  take 
of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  two 
classes ;  and  without  pretending  to 
draw  the  line  and  say  when  this 
lock-out  ceased  to  be  justifiable  and 
became  oppressive,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  appealing  to  the 
fjEirmers,  if,  as  in  all  probability  they 
will,  they  come  successfully  out  of 
the  strain  of  harvest-time,  to  with- 
draw from  an  untenable  position, 
and  admit  that  principle  of  combi- 
nation which  all  the  manhood  and 
self-respect  of  their  labourers  are 
now  pledged  to  support  Other- 
wise, victory  will  be  worse  than  de- 
feat. You  cannot  fetter  freemen  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ^  right,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  demand  from  them 
efficient  and  faithful  service. 

To  proceed  with  our  narrative 
of  the  struggle :  on  the  one  side, 
from  the  outset,  were  not,  for 
the  most  part,  the  large  holders, 
but  hard-working  men  with  all 
their  capital  staked  in  their  farms, 
men  who  had  done  their  best 
to  be  kind  and  good  masters,  who 
had  helped  their  men  in  sickness 
and  old  age,  and  had  had  many  of 
them  on  their  farms  nearly  all  their 
lives — ^not  men  of  very  high  educa- 
tion and  cultivation,  nor  capable  of 
getting  any  great  amount  of  com- 
fort out  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  such  as  that  wages  cannot 
permanently  rise  beyond  the  market 
price  of  labour,  and  so  fortL  They 
knew  that  they  had  hard  work  to 
make  ends  meet — that  whether  times 
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irere  good  or  bad,  the  demands 
upon  them  were  heavy  and  con- 
stant; and  they  felt  it  hard  that 
when  the  returns  of  the  year  were 
at  stake,  and  they  must  have  labour 
at  any  price,  their  men  should  be 
iiiged  on  by  others  to  excessive  and 
tmreasonable  demands.  Possibly 
the  action  of  these  outsiders  is  con- 
siderably exaggerated.  Their  lan- 
guage is  often  irritating  and  offen- 
sive ;  they  seem  to  be  intruders  ap- 
plying the  match  to  the  explosive 
agencies  at  work  around  them.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  say  how  far 
the  discontent  of  the  labourers  is 
derived  from  within  or  inspired 
from  without.  According  to  the 
*  Times  *  correspondent,  however,  it 
would  seem  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  ''strikes  are  not  ordered  or 
even  suggested  by  the  central 
executive,  but  originate  in  every 
case  with  the  local  branches  com- 
posed of  the  men  who  strike.  The 
executive  more  frequently  forbid 
than  authorise  strikes."  At  all 
events,  the  farmers  believed  that 
the  pressure  came  from  strangers 
inspired  only  by  interested  and 
selfish  motives,  and  the  belief  was 
as  exasperating  as  the  threatening 
character  of  the  actual  position. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  ex- 
asperation, they  did  not  limit  the 
action  of  their  lock-out  by  a  simply 
defensive  policy ;  but  in  a  spirit  of 
strong  aggression  they  committed 
themselves  to  the  wholly  untenable 
theory,  that  the  men  had  no  right 
to  combine— that  the  union  of 
labourers  was  of  necessity  wrong 
and  mischievous.  Before  they  re- 
covered from  the  anger  which  had 
driven  them  to  this  proposition, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  stick  to  it — ^that  they 
could  save  at  once  their  pockets 
and  their  dignity  by  persisting  in 
the  demand  for  no  union.  The 
farmers  have  probably  saved  money 
by  the  strike;  a  circumstance  which. 


while  it  shows  that  wages  were  not 
depressed  below  their  market  level, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  as- 
sumed, also  shows  that  a  numerous 
class  is  in  a  most  serious  position. 
Signs  were  not  wanting  that  many 
of  the  farmers  felt  that  the  lock-out 
of  Union  men  was  wrong  in  princi- 
ple ;  "but  it  is  hard  to  convince  men 
whose  interest  it  is  to  remain  un- 
convinced;" and  thefarmers  had  dis- 
covered that  they  could  do  without 
the  labour  which  they  had  rejected 
with  so  high  a  hand.  The  work 
on  the  farms  was  well  in  advance. 
By  the  increased  use  of  machinery, 
by  working  more  themselves,  and  in 
some  instances  by  substituting  crops 
which  demanded  less  labour  than 
those  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
growing,  they  bad  got  on  very  well 
without  the  men,  had  saved  week 
by  week  considerable  sums  which 
would  have  gone  in  wages,  had 
learned  by  practical  experience 
many  ways  of  economising  labour, 
and  of  permanently  diminishing  the 
number  of  their  hands,  and,  above 
all,  had  had  the  satisfiiction  of  hav- 
ing their  own  way,  and  teaching  the 
men  that  they  could  do  wi&out 
them. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  position 
of  the  other  parties  to  the  combat 
— ^the  labourers.  To  form  an  esti- 
mate of  their  actual  condition  as 
compared  with  that  of  artisans 
or  with  the  condition  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  forty  years  ago,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  three,  widely 
differing  accounts.  There  is,  first, 
the  cotdeur  de  rose  view,  of  which 
Lady  Stradbroke  may  be  taken  as 
the  exponent;  secondly,  the  directly 
opposite  view,  set  forth  by  1^ 
Arch,  of  the  ignorance,  poverty, 
dependence,  and  helplessness  of  tho 
average  farm  -  labourers ;  thirdly  > 
there  is  a  view  of  their  position 
which  occupies  intermediate  ground, 
and  which  is  derived  from  a  statis- 
tical and  very  unromantic  and  on- 
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rhetorical  document — ^namely,  the 
fanners'  wages-hook  of  the  actual 
wages  paid  for  agricultural  lahour. 
The  two  first  views  are  not  in  reality 
as  contradictory  as  they  are  repre- 
sented, and  as  they  look  at  first 
sight  It  is  possible  to  live  in  a 
pretty  cottage,  and  even  to  haye 
rosy  children  who  attend  a  Sunday- 
school  and  haye  a  treat  of  tea  and 
buns  at  harvest  and  Christmas,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  very  ignorant 
and  hopeless  and  unduly  dependent. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  a  very  much  higher  degree 
of  material  comfort  than  can  be 
purchased  with  the  maximum  agri- 
cultural wages  can  insure  a  happy 
and  contented  life.  People  who 
hold  the  eoideur  de  rase  view  are 
apt  to  forget  that  when  a  man 
can  once  provide  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  for  himself  and  his 
family,  to  aspire  to  some  sense  of  in- 
dependence, to  have  something  to 
strive  for,  and  some  reasonable  hope 
of  getting  it,  will  do  far  more  to  in- 
sure his  happiness  and  content  than 
a  few  scanty  luxuries  doled  out  in 
charity  to  himself  and  his  children. 
In  the  words  of  a  leading  article  in 
the  'Times'  newspaper:  "Unless 
a  system  fosters  hopes,  and  gives 
range  and  opportunity  for  their 
fulfilment,  all  the  kindness  in  the 
world  &ils  to  satisfy."  Landlords, 
and  still  more  landlords'  ladies,  will 
hope  by  means  of  their  benefit  clubs 
and  charities  to  make  their  villages 
models  of  rural  happiness  and  con- 
tent "The  feudal  relation  has 
many  charms  in  it,  particularly  to 
the  feudal  superior;"  but  while  95 
per  cent  of  agricultural  labourers 
are  in  debt,  and  80  per  cent  cannot 
write  their  own  names,*  we  need  not 
expect,  nay,  we  do  not  desire  to  see 
them  cheerful  and  contented  with 
their  condition.  A  position  of 
poverty  and  dependence,  tempered 


by  kindness,  may  wear  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect,  according  as  you  ^:l 
your  attention  on  the  poverty  or  on 
the  kindness.  A  reference  to  our 
third  authority — ^the  farmers'  wages- 
book — suggests  the  conclusion  tiiat 
their  condition  has  steadily  im- 
proved ;  and  that  it  is  not,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
very  much  behind  that  of  town 
workmen.  "  That  they  are  better  off 
than  they  have  been  is  proved  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  unwonted 
courage  and  ambition."  Coals  and 
meat  are  dear;  but  nearly  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper 
than  they  were,  and  wages  have 
risen  from  8s.  to  13s.,  14s.,  or  15s. 
a-week.  That  their  lot  does  not 
compare  (relatively  to  their  capacity 
for  work  and  other  circumstances) 
unfavourably  with  that  of  town  la- 
bourers, is  partly  proved  by  their 
extreme  reluctance  to  go  into  the 
towns.  However  bad  country  cot- 
tages may  be,  the  worst  of  them 
will  not  compare  with  the  dwellings 
of  the  London  poor,  where  a  back- 
room, 8  or  9  feet  square,  is  let  for 
2s.  fid.  or  3s.  a  week.  The  cottage 
to  himself  with  a  garden,  and  per- 
haps an  allotment,  and  fresh  air 
and  healthy  occupation,  make  the 
country  labourer,  upon  a  nominal 
wage  of  13s.,  a  richer  man  than  the 
town  labourer  upon  a  guinea.  The 
National  Union  Executive  had  to 
warn  locked-out  members  that  such 
of  them  for  whom  they  could  pro- 
vide work  in  the  north  of  England, 
must  either  take  such  work  or  for- 
feit the  Union  allowance. 

But  the  question  at  issue  has 
long  ceased  to  be  one  of  wages. 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
who  have  watched  the  struggle 
would  agree  that  the  men  would  be 
better  in  every  way  for  better  wages, 
but  that  the  farmers  are  no  more 
able  than  the  bishops  to  alter  the 


*  See  Mr  Ball's  speech  at  Newmarket,  April  15. 
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late  of  wages*  Magnanimous  ex- 
hortations from ''  independent  sup- 
porters of  the  Union  "  to  men  who 
are  struggling  hard  to  maintain 
themselves  upon  their  farms,  and  to 
make  ends  meet^  are  naturally  ex- 
asperating, and  do  more  harm  than 
good.  They  are  like  the  generous 
advice  recorded  by  St  James, — 
"  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  clothed  and 
fed," — ^without  any  troublesome 
afterthought  as  to  providing  the 
food,  clothes,  or  extra  wages.  The 
question  of  wages  is  purely  one  of 
political  economy,  to  be  settled  by 
the  labourers  themselves.  If  they 
stay  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
there  is  such  a  surplus  of  them 
that  in  one  county  2000  can  re- 
main idle  and  scarcely  be  missed, 
they  must  live  either  out  of 
the  wages-fund  or  the  poor-rates, 
and  must  all  be  proportionably 
poor.  That  they  are  slow  to 
move,  and  slower  still  to  emigrate, 
we  cannot  wonder.  Educated  peo- 
ple are  loath  to  leave  home  and 
country  and  friends;  and  to  these 
poor  people,  unused  to  read  and 
unable  to  write,  such  a  prospect  can 
only  be  compared  with  death — ^in- 
volving utter  separation  from  all 
they  have  held  dear,  and  life  under 
circumstances  which  they  cannot 
even  conceive  or  imagine. 

We  repeat,  the  question  at  issue 
now  is  not  one  of  wages  at  all,  but 
is  this^-'^Are  the  men  to  be  al- 
lowed to  belong  to  a  Union  1 "  are 
they  to  be  allowed  to  combine  as 
their  masters  have  done,  and  as  the 
workmen  of  every  other  trade  have 
done  1  We  trust  that  the  victors  in 
this  struggle,  mindful  of  the  past 
and  careful  for  the  future,  will  not 
push  their  victory  to  a  disastrous 
result  Some  nobler  principle  than 
that  of  V€B  victia  should  govern  their 
decision  and  their  conduct  If  the 
masters  have  shown  some  strength 
and  determination  in  doing  without 
their  men,  the  men  have  shown 


more — ^uuder  circumstances  of  as 
great  suspense  and  greater  suffering 
— ^in  answering  this  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  asserting  their  lib- 
erty and  independence.  For  four 
weary  months  they  have  been  sub- 
sisting upon  the  Union  allowance  of 
nine  shillings  a-week,  with  nothing 
to  do,  with  none  of  the  resources 
of  educated  people,  and  no  money 
wherewith  to  amuse  or  employ 
themselves.  The  weariness  must 
have  been  as  hard  a  test  as  the 
poverty.  But  their  courage  and  de- 
termination have  been  aroused  by 
what  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  restrict 
their  natural  rights.  Public  opinion 
will  not  support  the  farmers  in  re- 
solutely imposing  this  unwise  and 
impolitic  restriction.  However  in- 
convenient and  i]]jurious  the  action 
and  influence'of  Unionism  may  be 
to  both  parties — and  we  have  no- 
thing to  say  in  favour  of  it,  for  we 
believe  it  often  means  tyranny  over 
the  men,  and  serious  loss  to  em- 
ployers— ^nevertheless,  if  one  party 
is  resolved  to  resort  to  it,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  other  party  to  pre- 
vent it  without  resorting  to  absolute 
oppression.  On  one  farm  the  effect 
of  the  threatened  lock-out  was 
to  raise  the  number  of  unionists 
from  3  to  20.  In  many  viUages 
non-uniomsts  have  subscribed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  locked-oat  labour- 
ers. ^^The  keenest  and  most  un- 
compromising unionists,*'  says  the 
'  Times '  correspondent,  ''  ore  to  be 
found  amongst  the  women.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  husbands  and  brothers 
of  some  I  have  heard  talking  dare 
not  'desert  the  good  cause,'  or,  if 
they  did,  life  would  become  to  them 
a  bitterness  and  a  burden."  Glas- 
gow miners,  Manchester  artisans, 
Dorsetshire  peasants,  have  all  held 
meetings  to  show  their  sympathy 
for  the  locked-out  labourers ;  while 
Trades -Tinions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  united  to  supply  the 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  with 
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funds  to  carry  on  the  battle.  Pop- 
ular traditions  are  as  usual  forth- 
coming to  sustain  their  courage, 
and  the  people  talk  of  a  pro- 
phecy in  1774  that  they  would 
get  the  better  of  their  masters 
in  1874. 

Surely  the  farmers  will  not  think 
it  prudent  to  face  this  concurrence 
of  disapproval,  when  they  have  no 
longer  menaces  to  quell,  and  piece- 
meal defeat  to  fear.  Looking  back 
on*  the  contest,  they  must  feel,  as 
they  have  often  complained,  that 
they  have  had  to  fight  their  battle 
alone.  In  the  first  place,  their  efforts 
to  extend  the  area  of  the  lock-out 
have  not  succeeded.  The  Norfolk 
Farmers'  Association  expressed  their 
sympathy  and  offered  their  assist- 
ance, but  declined  to  follow  their 
example.  Then,  again,  the  numerous 
attempts  at  arbitration  have  shown 
not  merely  that  educated  sympathy 
is  upon  this  point  on  the  side  of  the 
men,  but  that  in  reality  the  men  are 
undergoing  defeat, — ^in  fact,  the 
leaders  of  this  strike  have  reck- 
oned without  their  host,  and  the 
consequences  which  have  ensued 
have  baffled  all  their  speculations. 
It  is  now  time  to  appeal  to  the  other 
side  not  to  forswear  all  generosity, 
but  to  approach  the  consideration  of 
the  question  in  a  spirit  of  equity 
and  fairness,  and  to  respect  that 
passion  for  freedom  andfright  which 
is  the  backbone  of  the  English 
character  in  all  classes.  The  differ- 
ent attempts  at  settlement  of  this 
difficulty  by  arbitration  are  impor- 
tant to  be  noted. 

] .  The  first  attempt  to  make  peace 
came  early  in  April  from  Mr  Ball, 
a  delegate  of  the  Union,  who  offered 
to  receive  proposals  from  the  masters. 
The  one  condition  he  made  was  that 
the  men  should  retain  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Union.  This  overture 
the  masters  rejected,  and  said  they 
would  stand  to  the  condition  that 
the  men  must  give  up  membership 


of  the  Union  and  apply  individually 
to  be  taken  on  again. 

2.  The  next  suggestion  of  terms 
of  compromise  was  from  Mr  Mun- 
della  on  April  11.  These  terms  the 
National  Union  were  ready  to  en- 
dorse, but  they  were  again  refused 
by  the  farmers. 

3.  Then  the  Littleport  branch  of 
the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union 
offered  to  return  to  work  upon  the 
following  terms :  (a.)  That  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages  paid  for  work 
by  the  day  should  be  15s.  a  week. 
(K)  That  if  either  employers  or 
men  should  wish  at  any  time  to 
change  this  rate  of  wages,  they 
should  not  do  so  without  giving  six 
months'  notice  on  either  side,  (c) 
That  no  man  should  be  required 
to  leave  the  Union.  These  pro- 
posals were  also  rejected. 

4.  Then  followed  a  proposal  as 
futile  as  its  predecessors  from  Lord 
Waveney,  that  committees  of  arbitra- 
tion should  be  formed  of  resident 
landowners  in  each  Union,  and 
suggesting  a  basis  for  calculating 
wages. 

5.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  next  offered  himself  as 
mediator.  He  suggested  to  the 
chairman  of  the  League  certain 
modifications  of  the  objectionable 
rules,  and  recommended  the  farmers 
to  recognise  the  Union.  They  met 
in  private  to  consider  this  recom- 
mendation, and  decided  that  they 
could  not  request  the  Labourers' 
Union  to  make  any  modifications  of 
the  Union,  and  that  they  would  not 
submit  to  any  recognition  of  the 
Unions.  ''Let  us  so  fight  the 
Union  now,"  said  one  orator,  "that 
we  may  never  hear  of  it  again. 
There  is  no  middle  course.  Arbi- 
tration stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  us 
all,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

6.  On  May  7,  Mr  Samuel  Morley, 
M.P.,  Mr  Dixon,  M.P.,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  met  a  deputation  of 
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farmers  to  negotiate  terms  of  com- 
promise, and  this  was  the  one  at- 
tempt at  arbitration  which  was 
attended  with  even  partial  success. 
The  Lincohishire  Labour  League 
suspended  their  objectionable  rules 
^vith  a  view  to  withdrawing  them 
altogether;  on  May  23  the  strike 
and  the  lock-out  were  simultane- 
ously withdrawn ;  and  on  May  25 
the  Lincolnshire  men  returned  to 
their  work. 

The  Lincolnshire  labourers  were 
only  a  very  small  number  compared 
with  those  of  Suffolk,  but  still  it 
was  a  point  which  might  serve  as 
an  important  and  significant  prece- 
dent that  the  Lincolnshire  farmers 
had  recognised  their  right  to  com- 
bine. 

Mr  Morley  and  Mr  Dixon  then 
applied  to  the  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  to  ask  whether  the 
council  would  authorise  them  to 
state  to  the  Suffolk  fiEtrmers  that  the 
locked-out  labourers  would  resume 
work  without  any  increase  on  the 
piesent  wages  li  the  lock-out 
were  withdrawn  and  the  Union 
recognised.  To  this  proposal  the 
council  agreed.  The  farmers  of 
Kewmarket  and  of  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds met,  and  again  refused  to 
recognise  the  Union.  ''  Not  a  single 
voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  com- 
promise, arbitration,  or  indirect  re- 
cognition of  the  Union  in  any  way." 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Na- 
tional Union,  while  agreeing  still  to 
refer  to  arbitration,  cancelled  their 
assent  to  Mr  Morley's  proposal,  and 
affirmed  that  any  settlement  which 
did  not  secure  increased  loages  would 
he  unsatisfactory.  And  thus  ended 
in  smoke  the  last  and  most  import- 
ant attempt  at  settling  the  dispute. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  there 
were  about  2000  men  locked  out. 
On  June  6  the  West  Suffolk  Far- 
mers' Defence  Association  met,  and 
resolved,  '^  That  this  Association 
cannot  recognise  the  unions  as  at 


present  constituted;  and  until  the 
time  and  power  of  striking  are 
modified,  and  the  course  of  action 
now  adopted  by  the  unions  discon- 
tinued, it  must  decline  the  overtures 
of  the  independent  supporters  of 
the  unions."  This  resolution  was 
explained  to  mean  that  the  associa- 
tion would  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  delegates,  and  would 
decline  the  overtures  of  independ- 
ent supporters  of  the  unions,  till 
the  striking  power  was  expunged 
from  the  union  rules,  till  the  voices 
of  Mr  Arch,  Mr  Ball,  and  Mr 
Taylor  were  no  more  heard  to  influ- 
ence the  men,  and  till  the  *  Labour- 
ers' Chronicle '  was  suppressed. 
According  to  this  anangement^ 
unionism  would  or  might  continue 
to  exist;  but  so  fSar  from  there 
being  thereafter  any  effective  combi- 
nation of  the  men  even  for  Intimate 
and  proper  objects,  only  a  union 
of  that  harmless  sort  in  which  the 
farmers,  and  not  the  combiners, 
were  to  judge  what  were  fit  and 
proper  objects  to  combine  for, 
would  be  allowed.  With  a  union 
so  constituted,  the  farmers  would 
consent  to  negotiate ;  but  obviously 
the  men  would  scarcely  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  belong  to  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  permitted  union 
would  be  a  very  '^  harmless  "  union 
indeed.  As  one  of  the  delegates 
sarcastically  said  about  it»  "If  the 
men  would  allow  theur  hands  to  be 
tied  behind  them,  the  employers 
would  be  ready  to  fight  them." 
Each  party  to  the  quairel  down  to 
that  date  would  only  submit  to 
arbitration  upon  the  condition  of 
imposing  beforehand  upon  the  arbi- 
trator the  terms  whidi  he  con- 
sidered just  and  proper  upon  the 
points  in  dispute.  Arbitration  upon 
that  principle  may  settle  interna- 
tional disputes,  where  one  side  is 
resolute  and  the  other  submissive  ; 
but  it  will  hardly,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, do  more  than  cover  an 
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acknowledged  defeat    and  a    per- 
manent dependence. 

The  principal  event  of  the 
straggle,  which  still  remains  to  be 
spoken  of,  is  the  successful  getting 
in  of  the  hay  harvest,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Suffolk,  the  ^'haysel." 
This  had  been  looked  forward  to  as 
a  crisis,  when  the  farmers  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  do  without  the 
labourers;  but  the  crop  in  most 
parts  of  Suffolk  was  a  light  one, 
and  by  aid  of  machinery,  and  of 
snch  help  as  they  could  get,  it  was 
gathered  in  without  the  help  of  the 
union  men.  Heaping  and  mowing 
machines  replace  skilled  labour,  and 
unskilled  labour  is  plentiful  Some 
of  the  farmers  about  Newmarket 
have  already  arranged  for  their  har- 
vest labour  at  rates  of  £11  or  X12 ; 
and  it  is  rumoured  that  2000  Irish 
peasants  (whatever  they  may  be 
worth)  are  on  their  way  to  the 
eastern  counties  in  search  of  work. 
There  seems  to  be  no  panic  or  dis- 
may amongst  the  farmers  at  the  near 
prospect  of  the  harvest;  while  to  the 
men,  who,  even  when  in  full  work, 
look  forward  to  the  harvest-money 
to  dear  off  old  scores  and  set  them 
straight  for  the  coming  year,  the 
loss  of  it,  after  living  for  months 
upon  their  bare  subsistence  allow- 
ance from  the  union,  will  be  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  Bitterness  and 
ill  feeling,  and  doubts  of  the  omni- 
potence of  the  union,  are  creeping 
in  amongst  them ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  proud  assertion  made  to  them 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  struggle, 
that  *' funds  would  last  as  long  as 
the  lock-out^  and  one  week  longer," 
they  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
beginning  of  the  bitter  end  is  at 
hand.  An  expedition  of  some 
dxty  or  seventy  of  them — ^which 
in  some  of  its  incidents  presented 
a  really  pathetic  and  mournful  char- 
acter—started on  July  1  on  a  "  pil- 
grimage" to  the  large  towns  of  the 
manufacturing    districts   to    elicit 


sympathy  and  support.  There  was 
keen  competition  amongst  the  men, 
tired  of  their  fourteen  weeks'  idle- 
ness, for  the  privilege  of  joining 
this  expedition ;  but  neither  songs, 
banners,  nor  blue  ribbons,  can 
hide  the  fact  that  the  march  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope.  The 
harvest  once  over,  no  reasonable 
person  can  doubt  the  power  of  the 
Suffolk  fftnners  to  do  without  union 
labourers.  It  is  true  that,  as  Lord 
Waveney  has  pointed  out,  they 
must  after  the  harvest  time  have 
abundant  labour  to  clean,  manure, 
and  crop  the  land.  But  by  aban- 
doning high-pressure  farming,  by 
using  machinery,  and  employing 
the  wives  and  children  of  those  who 
remain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
farmers  will  succeed,  though  it  wiU 
involve  less  production,  obtained  by 
less  cost  And  then,  in  the  hour 
of  their  triumph,  they  may,  without 
any  injury  to  their  pride,  be  at  once 
generous  to  their  opponents  and 
careful  of  their  own  interests ;  and, 
by  recognising  the  unions  and  mo- 
difying their  laws,  may  make  Mends 
with  tiieir  men  again,  and  abstain 
from  driving  out  to  other  fields  the 
best  and  ablest  among  them.  If 
they  still  refuse  to  do  this,  the  vic- 
tory, however  complete  for  the 
farmers,  will  be  a  very  sorry  one  for 
Suffolk,  and  a  very  temporary  one 
for  those  immediately  concerned. 
The  strong,  sturdy,  and  indepen- 
dent men  will  go,  and  those  who 
will  give  up  their  union  tickets 
and  remain,  will  be  the  weak,  old, 
sickly,  and  encumbered,  who  will 
be  left  to  occupy  the  places,  and 
draw  the  wages,  of  their  stronger 
and  more  independent  comrades. 
Their  memory  as  heroes  will  remain 
behind  them,  and  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence,  the  battle  will  be 
fought  again ;  for  the  dream  of  the 
farmers  that  they  can  break  up  the 
union  once  and  for  all  is,  we  sus- 
pect, an  idle  one.    Experience  has 
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shown  that,  even  with  a  union  at 
their  hacks,  workmen  cannot  carry 
their  demands  heyond  a  just  level 
without  the  consequences  recoiling 
upon  themselves.  It  is  the  fashion 
just  now  for  them  to  put  an  over- 
weening trust  in  the  principle  of 
comhination ;  and  the  stronger  the 
opposition  to  their  unions,  the 
greater  will  he  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  will  cling  to  them. 
The  truth  will  ultimately  prevail, 
that  unions,  hesides  the  tyranny 
which  they  inflict  upon  the  men, 
are  powerless  to  increase  the 
value  of  lahour,  and  therefore 
its  market  price.  The  comhina- 
tions  of  masters  should  rest  se- 
cure in  that  principle,  and  devote 
themselves  simply  to  guard  them- 
selves against  surprise  and  oppres- 
siveness, and  to  secure  a  fair  and 
even  ground  on  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  may  approach  each  other. 
The  present  struggle  will  have 
taught  the  men  of  East  Su£folk  a 
lesson ;  and  their  masters  will  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  country  with- 
out weakening  the  force  of  the 
lesson  hy  a  generous  recognition 
of  their  right  to  comhine,  not  for 
the  injury  of  the  masters,  hut  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  the  good  of  the  order  to 
which  they  helong. 

If  the  struggle  ends  thus — ^by  the 
victors  yielding,  we  may  hope  to 
see  many  benefits  result  from  it. 
Greater  economy  of  lahour  will  he 
effected,  and,  hy  adopting  more 
generally  the  system  of  piece- 
work, time  and  supervision  will  he 
spared,  and  men  who  honestly  work 
their  best  will  no  longer  be  on  a 
disheartening  level  with  idlers. 
Many  of  the  farmers  will  have 
learnt  by  experience,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  how  much  may 
be  done  by  a  good  hand  working 
his  best;  and  they  will  be  more 
able  to  exact  a  good  day's  work,  and 
more  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  it. 


It  will  also  have  tended  to  discour- 
age the  '*  largesse  "  system,  which, 
however  much  it  may  at  times  pro- 
mote good-feeling,  is  not  a  system 
which,  in  the  long  run,  can  advan* 
tageously  be  allowed  to  colour  the* 
whole  relations  of  two  classes  of 
men.  A  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair 
day's  pay,  money's  worth  for  moneys 
paid,  should  be  the  basis  of  thos& 
relations.  The  relations  of  masters 
and  servants  living  on  the  same 
estate,  as  in  the  case  of  living  in  the 
same  house,  will  always  in  a  healthy 
state  of  society  be  tempered  by  re- 
ciprocal good-feeling  and  mutual 
consideration.  But  the  struggle  to 
be  independent  will  always  accom- 
pany increased  efficiency  and  grow- 
ing education.  It  may  be  unduly 
stimulated  by  imiomsm,  but  it  is 
irrepressible,  for  it  is  founded  in 
nature.  Payments  in  kind  of 
different  sorts  are  put  down 
at  different  values  by  the  giver 
and  the  taker,  and  ^ve  rise  to 
misunderstandings.  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times ' 
of  April  18,  said,  '^The  whole  labour 
question  as  now  existing  must 
be  divested  of  all  those  bene- 
volent or  charitable  adjuncts,  which, 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  but 
most  mistaken  views,  are  imported 
into  it;  they  only  div^  the  real 
question  at  issue,  that  of  wages, 
which  of  necessity  must  henceforth 
be  based  upon  commercial  prin- 
ciples." Sir  Edward  Kerrison  was 
able  to  describe  his  estate  as  ''an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  Locks-out  and 
Strikes."  When  the  lock-out  be- 
gan he  called  his  tenants  together, 
and  asked  them  if  they  would,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  Lock-out,  recog- 
nise the  Union,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  objectionable  rules.  This 
they  consented  to  do,  and  he  after- 
wards attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  how  the  rules  were^ 
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.arbitrary,  and  framed  for  the  good 
of  one  side  only ;  and  how  impos- 
^fiible  it  was  that  farming  could  be 
carried  on  under  them.  His  efforts 
4it  peace-making  weie  completely 
successful;  and  if  landlords  and 
farmers  had,  like  him,  tried  to  un- 
•deratand  these  unions,  and  to  modify 
their  rules  by  making  the  members 
•of  them  see  where  such  rules  failed 
to  be  just  and  equal,  it  is  pos- 
sible Uiat  much  of  the  bitter- 
ness of 'the  present  quarrel  might 
iiave  been  avoided.  Sir  Edward 
Xerrison's  estate  is  a  model  iu  other 
ways  than  in  its  freedom  from  the 
present  strike.  Villagers  are  eager 
for  a  bit  of  land  whenever  it  can  be 
had.  They  are  willing  to  pay  at 
the  rate  of  <J&4,  JLb^  or  even  X6  an 
acre,  for  their  fractional  bits  of  an 
acre,  which  is  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  is  paid  by  the  farmer  for  the 
best  land.  Sir  Edward  Kerrison 
has  upon  his  estate  about  400  allot- 
ments, which  are  let  at  the  rental 
of  10s.  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
any  men  of  good  character  who 
live  near  enough  to  the  estate  to 
be  able  to  cultivate  them.  He 
does  not  restrict  them  to  the  labour- 
ers of  his  tenantry.  The  land  is  a 
450urce  both  of  profit  and  of  pleasant 
occupation,  and  serves  to  turn  to 
good  account  many  odd  hours  spent 
by  them  and  their  families  in  its 
cultivation.  <'  The  occupation  often 
keeps  them  out  of  the  beershop,  and 
^lls  up  time  which  would  otherwise 
be  spent  in  idleness  or  worse.  They 
have  a  new  interest  in  life,  and 
one  can  trace  the  result  of  this  quasi- 
proprietorship  in  the  firanker^  freer 
bearing,  the  greater  manliness  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  in  a  higher  moral 
level"  If  the  land  is  let  to  them  at 
the  same  rate  at  which  it  would  be 
let  to  the  farmer,  and  is  let  directly 
from  the  landowner  to  the  labourer, 
«o  as  not  to  serve  as  a  means  to  the 
iarmer  of  keeping  wages  low,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  means  more 


likely  to  improve  the  peasant's  posi- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  we  only  express 
the  earnest  wishes  of  all  classes  of 
the  community  that  this  strife  should 
be  brought  to  an  end.  We  observe 
that  in  those  pilgrimages  which  arc 
instituted,  the  men  collect  money, 
while  they  have  to  apologise  for  the 
favourable  contrast  which  their 
broad  shoulders  and  fresh  faces 
present  to  the  pale-faced  under- 
sized men  by  whom  in  the  towns 
they  are  welcomed  and  relieved. 
We  notice  also  with  regret  that 
wilder  and  more  violent  language 
is  being  resorted  to,  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  mischievous  nonsense  is  stim- 
ulated by  a  sense  of  defeat  There 
are  nonaof  the  signs  of  men  con- 
fident that  the  difficulties  of  har- 
vest will  be  their  opportunity,  and 
that  they  will  shortly  occupy  a 
position  of  advantage. 

We  will  not  relinquish  the  hope 
that  the  leadera  of  this  strike,  if 
they  find  the  ground  falling  from 
beneath  their  feet,  will  not  endea- 
vour to  cover  their  helplessness  by  a 
recourse  to  violent  and  inflammatory 
language.  The  one  hope  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  farmers  will  of 
their  own  free-will  recognise  the 
Union,  taking  the  necessary  guaran- 
tees, after  all  that  has  passed,  for  fair- 
play  and  open  dealing.  The  labour- 
ers, and  those  who  undertake  to 
manage  their  affairs,  must  "recollect 
that  if  the  farmers  can  do  without 
them,  and,  with  less  gross  produce 
from  their  farms,  realise  equal  or 
greater  net  returns,  no  power  on 
earth  can  prevent  their  doing  so, 
however  disastrous  it  may  be  to  the 
country  to  have  its  produce  dimin- 
ished, instead  of  doubled,  as  Lord 
Derby  says  it  ought  to  be.  The 
growing  sentiment  of  independence 
involved  in  unionism  may  be,  and 
obviously  is,  dear  to  the  men; 
but  a  sense  of  security,  a  sense 
that  after  he  has  staked  his  capi- 
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tal  lie  will  not  be  robbed  of 
its  returns  by  the  disloyalty  of 
his  men,  is  as  essential  to  the 
farmer.  And  if  it  really  is  an  ulti- 
matum on  the  part  of  the  men  that 
they  Trill  have  their  own  sentiment 
respected  and  maintained,  they  must 
beware  how  they  increase  the  gulf 
between  them  and  their  late  em- 
ployers. There  can  be  no  final  ad- 
justment of  this  dispute,  except 
upon  terms  of  restoring  to  some  ex- 
tent mutual  trust  and  confidence. 
The  very  nature  of  the  work,  and 
the  dependence  the  farmer  must 
place  upon  his  men,  that  if  he  em- 
ploys his  capital  in  the  land  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it, 
all  point  to  this  result,  that  some 
other  principles  besides  those  of 
political  economy  pure  and  simple 
must  help  to  regulate  their  rela- 
tions. The  agencies  in  bringing 
about  an  adjustment  will  be,  the 
natural  desire  of  the  fimners  to  get 
as  much  produce  as  possible  from 
their  farms,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  public  at  the  work  of  culti- 
vation being  diminished  in  extent 
and  efficiency  by  this  prolonged 
and  unhappy  conflict.  But  these 
will  be  powerless  against  the  sense 
of  insecurity  which  a  totally  hostile 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men,  or 
the  absence  of  all  guarantees  firom 


vexatious  surprises,  will  produce. 
A  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  who  have  introduced  this  in- 
ternecine strife  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  who  are  resident  on 
the  same  land.  It  is  only  less  in 
degree  from  that  which  might  be 
infused  amongst  the  occupants  of 
the  same  house  by  the  reckless  intro- 
duction of  the  principles  of  combina- 
tion and  extreme  assertion  of  rights 
It  is  the  genius  of  the  age  to  fos- 
ter this  spirit  Philosophers  applaud 
it,  and  wherever  a  commotion  is 
excited,  there  are  scores  of  profes- 
sional politicians  who  are  ready  to 
ride  into  public  notice  by  its  aid. 
The  East  Suffolk  fiomers  are,  how- 
ever, firm,  obstinate,  and  enduring; 
and  the  proverbial  timorousness  of 
capital  is  aided  by  the  conviction 
that,  unless  they  are  secured  against 
unfiaimess,  they  have  the  option  of 
dispensing  with  the  services  of  their 
men.  Under  these  circumstances, 
although  we  believe  that  they  will 
be  wise  to  withdraw  from  their  con- 
test against  the  principle  of  union- 
ism, the  efforts  of  the  labourers  and 
their  leaders,  if  they  wish  for  an  ad- 
just ment,  must  be  directed  to  miti- 
gating the  faimer^s  sense  of  inse- 
curity, and  to  exhibiting  a  renewed 
wish  for  loyal  co-operation  and  the 
faithful  rendering  of  services. 
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EEVIEW     OF     THE     SESSION. 


The  niuth  Parliament  of  Qaeen 
Victoria  has  dosed  its  first  session, 
withoat  any  great  debates,  har- 
assing legislation,  or  disturbing 
projecta  The  strength  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  amply  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  The 
'weakness  and  disunion  of  the  Op- 
position have  unfortunately  exceed- 
ed our  anticipations,  and  in  reality 
excite  misgivings  as  to  the  future 
efficiency  of  that  Parliamentary  con- 
trol wluch  it  is  their  business  to 
exercise.  A  disorganised  Opposi- 
tion weakens  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself ;  nay,  re- 
acts to  some  extent  on  the  well- 
disciplined  forces  which  sit  opposite 
to  them.  It  is  only  a  very  thought- 
less partisan  who  can  view  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  the  present 
state  of  the  Liberal  party,  deserted 
by  their  chief — who  in  his  fitful 
appearances  contradicts  their  most 
cherished  principles — ^with  divided 
leaders,  and  with  the  anomalous 
excrescence  of  Home  Eule  blighting 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  most 
sanguine  among  them. 

Time,    however,    may    compose 
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their  distractions,  and  restore  the 
vigour  of  that  party  system  which 
is  the  life  of  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  old  feelings  of  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  persuasion  that  Lib- 
eralism is  the  essence  of  English 
thought  and  feeling,  do  not  desert 
the  more  sanguine  amongst  them : 
it  is  hard  to  think,  as  Mx  Disraeli 
phrased  it  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  "that  you  belong  to  a  party 
which  can  triumph  no  more."  We 
observed  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Endowed  Schools  Bill,  that  they  ex- 
claimed with  sincere  exultation  at 
the  imprudence  of  the  Government 
"which,"  they  said,  "had  by  its  con- 
duct reorganised  the  Libend  party." 
The  portentous  threat  impUed  in 
that  reproach  has  ceased  to  exercise 
deterrent  influence.  The  reorganisa- 
tion of  that  party  may  be  desirable 
in  order  to  promote  the  effective 
working  of  our  Parliamentary  sys- 
tem ;  there  are  no  signs  of  its  be- 
coming, for  some  time  at  least,  a 
candidate  for  power. 

The  course  of  events  during  the 
session  has  shown  that  the  country 
deliberately  approves    the    verdict 
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wliich  some  think  was  hastily  given 
at  the  last  election.  It  was  weaiy 
of  the  late  Administration,  and  still 
more  of  the  turbulent  politicians 
who  assumed  to  dictate  its  policy, 
and  who  evidently  exercised  over  it 
an  inflnence  which  it  disliked,  but 
dared  not  shake  ofL  The  new  Gov- 
ernment has  been  far  more  master 
of  the  situation  than  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government  ever  was  at  any  time 
after  its  introduction  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  of  1870.  A  To^  Govern- 
ment, so  long  as  the  spirit  which 
animates  it  is  national  and  popular, 
and  is  not  contracted  by  cliquism, 
c^  always  govern  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word ;  a  Liberal  Government 
can  at  best  only  administer,  and 
must  either  obey  or  elude  the  men 
who  possess  the  machinery  and  apply 
the  arts  of  outside  agitation.  Mi 
Disraeli  has  closed  the  session  with 
his  authority  unquestioned  in  either 
House  of  Parliament ;  and  although 
it  has  not  been  an  eventful  session, 
it  is  one  which,  as  the  first  under 
Tory  reascendancy,  deserves  to  be 
attentively  considered,  with  a  view 
to  understand  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  the  £ace  of  the  new 
constituencies.  Two  inconsistent 
accusations  were  brought  against 
the  Government  by  Mr  Gladstone. 
First,  that  they  had  in  every  depart- 
ment borrowed  largely  from  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors,  and 
had  in  office  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
the  beneficial  character  of  legislation 
which  they  had  decried  in  Opposi- 
tion. Second,  that  they  had  been 
the  first  to  institute  the  revolution- 
ary system  of  reprisals;  and,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  precedent 
of  Sir  B.  Peel's  Government  in 
1841,  had  tried  to  reverse  with  their 
mtgority  the  policy  which  they  had 
been  glad  to  assent  to  when  ui  a 
minority.  And  he  warned  them  of 
the  perils  involved  in  such  a  pre- 
cedent, having  regard  to  a  future 
date,  when  the  reorganised  Liberal 
party  might  resume  the  government 


of  the  country.  Both  these  charges 
were  made  in  the  debate  upon  tiie 
Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment 
BilL  The  truth  appears  to  lie  be- 
tween them.  Owing  to  the  unex- 
pected advent  of  the  Ministry  to 
office,  after  a  long  exclusion,  a  month 
after  Parliament  ought  to  have  been 
sitting,  there  had  been  no  time  to 
devise  and  elaborate  a  legislative 
policy  of  their  own.  The  measures 
which  they  have  passed  in  a  session 
which  has  been  curtailed  by  a  third 
of  its  ordinary  duration,  have,  how- 
ever, been  important,  and  we  think 
sati^&u^tory,  both  in  themselves  and 
in  the  spirit  which  animates  them. 

Mr  Disraeli,  at  the  Mansion 
House  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
session  closed,  thus  characterised 
the  legislative  work  of  his  Min- 
istry :  ''  We  have  introduced  some 
measures,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  classes 
which  they  suffered  under  £rom 
previous  legislation.  We  have 
sympathised  with  those  classes  and 
interests  in  Opposition ;  and  when 
we  acceded  to  power,  we  felt  it  our 
duty — and  it  was  a  duty  we  cheer- 
fully performed — to  attempt  to 
realise  the  views  we  had  expressed 
in  Opposition.  .  .  .  We  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  passing  a  great 
measure  which  completes  the  Fac- 
tory legislation  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  an  indication  of  the  policy 
which  it  is  our  intention  to  pursue. 
•  •  .  We  have  introduced  a  Bill 
with  respect  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land which,  if  it  passes, — and  I 
have  little  doubt  it  will  pass, — ^will 
in  time,  I  hope,  produce  consider- 
able results.  With  regard  to  the 
Church  of  England,  we  have  felt  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  grapple  with  that 
mysterious  disturbance  which  has 
now  for  no  inconsiderable  period 
perplexed  and  annoyed  the  people 
of  this  country." 

We  are  disposed  to  find  the  chief 
ground  for  congratulating  the  Eng- 
lish people  on  the  reascendancy  of 
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the  Tory  party  in  tlie  altered  tone 
■of  the  country,  in  the  improved  re- 
lations between  the  Govermnent  and 
the  people,  and  in  the  removal  from 
the  Cabinet  of  the  hateful  incubus 
of  outside  domination.  It  is  in  our 
judgment  essential  for  good  govern- 
ment that  power  and  responsibility 
should  go  together — ^that  a  Ministry 
should  feel  itself  free  to  guide,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  defer  to  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament,  instead  of  attempting 
to  override  it  at  the  dictation  of  ex- 
treme politicians,  who  monopolise 
that  convenient  abstraction  called 
**  Liberal  principles."  Let  any  im- 
partial observer,  neutral  in  his  party 
sympathies,  contrast  the  state  of 
things  last  January  and  November 
with  the  existing  condition  of  affairs, 
and  the  state  of  public  feeling  with 
regard  to  them.  The  worst  that  the 
most  virulent  opponent  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  can  offer  to  his 
imagination  is  the  fear,  such  as  was 
suggested  in  the  debate  on  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Act  Amendment 
Eill,  that  some  of  the  more  exclusive 
members  of  the  Cabinet  or  party 
are  in  favour  of  a  narrow  ecclesias- 
tical policy,  and  would  reclaim  for 
the  Church  of  England  more  endow- 
ments than  perhaps,  in  a  £ur  review 
of  all  the  circumstances,  she  is  legi- 
timately entitled  to.  Or  he  may 
point  to  the  utterances  of  some  ob- 
scure members  of  the  party  in  differ- 
ent places  in  the  country,  which 
point  to  narrow  and  restricted  ideas 
of  social  policy  and  the  relations  of 
classes.  We  have  seen  such  utter- 
ances collected  for  his  benefit,  and  in 
order  to  excite  his  antipathies ;  and 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Party 
over  the  Bill  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred^ one  gentleman  suggested  that 
any  errors  and  shortcomings  of  that 
sort  diould  be  diligently  fostered, 
in  order  that  the  country  should,  by 
snifering  the  consequences,  awaken 
to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  evfls  of  the  system.  But  every 
man  of  sense  feels  at  once  that  any 


alarm  on  these  grounds  is  absolutely 
infinitesimal  With  a  Cabinet  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr  Disraeli,  and 
largely  influenced  by  men  of  the 
reach  of  mind  of  Lord  Cairns  and 
Lord  Derby,  and  with  a  Parliament 
freed  &om  the  influence  of  such 
sinister  counsels  as  those  to  which 
we  have  referred,  there  is  ample  se- 
curity for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
sound  policy.  There  will  always  be 
a  sediment  of  narrowness  and  ex- 
clusion, and,  if  you  will,  of  stupidity, 
in  the  party  of  order  and  well^on- 
sidered  progress ;  and  if  its  flavour 
permeate  the  whole  party,  as  it  did 
with  limited  constituencies  genera- 
tions ago,  the  catastrophe  of  Liberal 
ascendancy  is  not  far  off.  But 
those  who  are  tnie  to  die  traditions 
of  Toryism  and  the  feune  of  its 
greatest  statesmen  far  outweigh  in 
influence  and  importance  those 
against  whom  alone  cavil  has  yet 
been  directed;  they  are  felt  to  be 
capable  of  guiding  the  opinion  of 
the  country,  and  securing  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  the  solution  of 
public  questions.*  Such  a  convic- 
tion satisfies  and  contents  the  coun- 
try. In  the  presence  of  its  great 
reformed  constituencies,  it  is  no 
light  thing  to  be  assured  that  the 
destinies  and  policy  of  the  country 
are  under  the  guidance  of  experi- 
enced statesmen,  instead  of  the  irre- 
sponsible and  mischievous  domina- 
tion of  uninstructed  leagues  and 
self-confident  demagogues. 

In  contrast  with  this  soothed 
condition  of  public  feeling,  let  us 
recall  the  circumstances  of  last  win- 
ter. An  autumnal  agitation  had 
been  threatened,  and  begun  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  It  was 
conducted  by  men  of  some  ability 
and  energy,  and  quite  unfathomable 
pretensions.  It  was  directed  to  ex- 
pel religion  from  the  schools  of  the 
country,  to  denounce  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  ''as  the  worst  great 
libend  measure  since  1832,"  for 
not  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
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xninisieis  of  religion  the  control  of 
education,  that  cherished  object  of 
the  Liberal  partythronghontEurope; 
to  expand  the  tnunpery  difficulties 
about  a  tnunpery  clause  in  that 
Act  into  a  platform  for  assailing 
and  overthrowing  the  Established 
Church ;  to  set  dass  against  class 
on  the  subject  of  "  ftee  land  "  and 
"  free  labour ; "  to  set  sect  against 
sect  on  the  subject  of  **  free  church  " 
and  "  free  schools;"  and  to  threaten 
their  leader  that  as  he  had  carried  an 
Irish  Church  Act  and  an  Irish  Land 
Act,  he  must  either  raise  a  new 
standard  and  start  a  revolutionary 
programme,  or  make  way  at  once 
for   those  who  would.     The  new 
constituencies    were    supposed    to 
love  burning  questions,  and  favour 
their  haphazard  solution.      What 
with  the  Biimingham  League  in 
England  and  the  Association  for 
Home  Eule  in  Ireland,  the  issues 
were  placed  before  the  people  with 
passion  and  energetic  daring  whether 
religion  should  be  divorced  from  the 
State  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,    and    whether    the    empire 
should    be    dismembered.      These 
were  "burning"  questions,  and  were 
placed  before  the  country  not  with- 
out sympathy  and  open  countenance 
by  Cabinet  Ministers  j  opinions  sub- 
versive of  the  throne  were  or  had 
been  openly  preached;    Mr  Glad- 
stone had  promised  to  think  thrice 
about  the   House   of  Lords ;  the 
^Nonconformists  were  in  great  meas- 
ure arrayed  in  deadly  hostility  to 
the   Church.     In  Mr  Gladstone's 
manifesto  to  the  people  of  Green- 
wich, he  sheltered  himself  in  am- 
biguous language  on  both  of  the  mo- 
mentous issues  which  we  have  men- 
tioned.   The  same  influences  which 
had  hurried  him  into  "harassing 
legislation,"   wonying    trades  and 
professions,  and  covertly  assailing 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
operated  to  restrain  him  from  ven- 
turing as  Prime  Minister  to  guide 


public  opinion  even  on  the  mo6% 
vital  questions  of  State  policy. 

We   do  not    suppose    that   "Mi 
Gladstone's  Cabinet  in  their  inmost 
convictions  differ  very   materially 
from  the  present  Cabinet  on  suh- 
jects  even    of   deep    importance  i 
where  they  do,  they  are  less  conii- 
prehensive  and  enlightened  in  theii 
views,  or,  to  use  the  jargon  of  their 
party,  less  "liberal."     The  differ- 
ence in  the  result  accrues  from  tho 
essential  difference  in  the  organisa- 
tion and  in  the  spirit  of  the  two 
political  parties.     While  one  is  a 
mere  coalition  of  discordant  sects 
which  do  not  even  coalesce,  gov- 
erned by  class  interests  and  irre- 
sponsible followers,  coerced  by  agi- 
tation— the  other  is  a  national  and 
historical    confederacy,  which,    in 
accordance  with  its  genius  and  its 
traditions,  aspires  to  govern  from 
above  and  not  from  below,   and, 
eschewing    agitation,    derives    its 
strength  from  all  classes  with  a  view 
to  a  policy  of  justice  towards  alL 
Quite    irrespective     of    harassing 
legislation,  the  violence  and  imprac- 
ticable temper  of  ambitious  founders 
of  leagues  and  agitations  stimulated 
the  renewed  growth  and  vigour  of 
Toryism,  and  laid,  we  trust,  broad 
and  deep,  the  foundations  of  a  party 
which,  in  spite  of  some  errors  and 
some  backward  proclivities,  can  and 
will  govern  England  on  principles 
which  will  satisfy  the  most  enlight- 
ened patriotism.    And  we  get  rid 
of  an  oigamsation  which  has  long 
been  tainted  with  transparent  in- 
sincerity, which  was  dissolved  by 
Mr  Gladstone's  "terrible  earnest- 
ness," and  which  was  frightened 
out  of  its  wits  by  the  menaces  of 
those     obscure     individuals     who 
sought  to  dictate  his  policy  and 
shape  his  programme. 

What,  then,  are  tho  results  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
the  reinstatement  of  Mr  Disraeli's 
Government  1     It  is  no  disparage- 
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ment  of  Ministerial  labours  during 
a  short  session,  for  which  they  had 
no  time  to  prepare,  if  we  place  the 
extinction  of  all  dangerous  agitation 
foremost  in  our  view  of  the  improv- 
ed character  of  the  political  situation. 
If  we  run  through  the  principal 
questions  of  the  day,  we  see  at  once 
the  changed  and  more  healthy  atti- 
tude towards  them  both  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   and  the    public.      Who 
ever  hears,  at  the  present  time,  of 
the  2dth  clause  of  the  Education 
Act?    Six  months  ago  the  whole 
country,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,   was  agitated   and   alarmed 
about    the    momentous    questions 
which,  it  was  pretended,  lay  con- 
cealed   in    a    clause  whose   effect 
was  to  distribute  amongst  different 
denominations  the   paltry  sum   of 
j^OOO    a-year   in    the    shape   of 
children's  school-fees.     The  clause 
was    torn    to     shreds    on    every 
Badical  platform,  disestablishment 
was  threatened,  the  Cabinet  and  the 
party  were  divided,  Mr  Gladstone, 
in  his  election  address,  spoke  of  it 
in  measured  and  hesitating  terms, 
and  the  country  was  perplexed  and 
menaced.     After  the  election,  one 
word  from  Mr  Disraeli  buried  the 
subject     K  you  mention  the  sub- 
ject now  as  a  grievance  which  six 
months  ago  was  big  with  revolution, 
you  would  plead  guilty  to  being 
under  a  mental  craze,  or  your  friend 
TTOuId  probably  treat  you  as  having 
insulted  his  common>sense.     And 
with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of 
National  Education  the  secularists 
are  dumb ;  with  the  silence  of  the 
Birminghain  League  the  objection  of 
extreme  people  to  the  School  Boards 
kaa  died  away,  and  this  transcendent 
subject  of  elementary  instruction  is 
at  last  rescued  from  the  blight  of  un- 
due and  unreasonable  exaggeration. 
Then  take  the  subject  of  Home  Kule 
in  Ireland.     The  movement  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  and  was  in  terms  predicted  by 


the  protest  signed  by  several  influen- 
tial Peers  on  the  roUs  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  a  fantastic  and  dan- 
gerous attempt  to  dismember  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  attitude  of 
Mr  Gladstone  towards  itwhen  Prime 
Minister  was,  without  much  cause 
for  reproach  to  him,  necessarily  in- 
fluenced by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Home-Eulera  formed  an  import- 
ant part  of  his  majority,  and  there- 
fore commanded  from  him  a  high 
bidding.  The  movement  was  the 
predicted  Nemesis  which  pursued 
his  Irish  policy.  The  language  which 
he  used  towards  it — first  of  profess- 
ed inability  to  understand  what  it 
meant,  and  next,  especially  in  his 
Greenwich  address,  of  studied  am- 
biguity—w^  eminentiy  fitted  to  in- 
crease  its  importance,  and  to  en- 
courage its  adherents.  Home  Eule 
was  a  subject  which  last  Christmas 
was  growing  into  a  serious  public 
annoyance,  if  not  a  serious  national 
peril.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
Conservative  majority — we  are  not 
referring  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
blaming  Mr  Gladstone  or  applaud- 
ing Mr  Disraeli — the  subject  and 
the  movement  at  once  shrank  in- 
to insignificance.  So  far  from 
being  driven  to  coquet  openly  with 
veiled  rebellion  in  order  to  gain 
votes  and  secure  support,  the  leader 
of  a  Tory  majority  can  readily, 
and  without  sacrifice,  assume  to- 
wards it  a  tone  worthy  of  an  Eng- 
lish Premier  to  a  class  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  who  have,  or 
think  they  have,  a  grievance.  All 
classes  of  the  public  must  prefer  to 
see  the  representative  of  their  sov- 
ereign, instead  of  deprecating  the 
hostility  of  those  concerned  in  such 
a  movement  as  that — instead  of  en- 
couraging dangerous  hopes  rather 
than  lose  doubtful  support — adopt 
towards  them  the  tone  of  superiority 
which  Mr  Disraeli  has  been  enabled 
to  take, — ^the  tone  of  patronising 
encouragement  to  state  their  case 
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with  moderation  and  fulness,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  may  see  if 
peradventore  any  grievance  leaUy 
exists. 

Such  relations  between  a  Prime 
Minister  and  a  discontented  band 
of  Irish  members  is  far  more  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  this  country,  far 
more  calculated  to  soothe  the  sus- 
ceptibilities and  to  allay  the  griev- 
ances of  Ireland,  than  the  tone  of 
frightened  helplessness  which  a 
Liberal  leader,  from  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  and  not  £com  choice, 
is  often  obliged  to  adopt  The  fol- 
lowing passage  of  a  speech  from 
Mr  Disraeli,  in  allusion  to  Mr  Butt, 
the  leader  of  the  Home-Eulers, 
amusingly  illustrates  the  nature  of 
his  relations  to  them  and  their  rela- 
tions to  him;  which  are  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  than  they  were 
under  Mr  Gladstone'^  Government, 
and  under  which  the  political  diffi- 
culty of  Home  Eule  is  not  likely  to 
excite  and  disturb  the  public  mind. 

"  I  have  pleasure,"  said  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, ''  in  admitting  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  has  addressed 
the  House  in  a  fair  and  moderate 
speech,  and  also  that  it  is  not  the 
first  fsiir  and  moderate  speech  whiqh 
he  has  made  on  public  affairs.  I 
am  sure  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  and  his  friends,  if  they 
did  not  advance  their  peculiar  views, 
would  obtain  for  them  an  impartial 
consideration  if  they  adopted  that 
tone  always  in  the  House.  .  .  • 
I  have  again  to  acknowledge  the 
becoming  manner  in  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  has  conduct- 
ed himself  throughout  the  discus- 
sion. He  has  shown  a  proper  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  his 
own  position  as  a  not  undistin- 
guished member  j  and  I  trust  that 
the  general  spirit  which  his  conduct 
has  elicited  may  not  be  a  useless 
lesson  to  those  who  have  not  so 
much  experience  as  he  has." 

When  these  are  the  terms  on 
which  the  governor  of  an  empire 


and  an  insurgent  leader  stand  to 
one  another,  the  insurrection  is  at 
an  end,  and  a  good  understanding 
has  begun.  The  subject  of  Home 
Bule  has  given  rise  to  one  Parlia- 
mentary discussion  this  session,  but 
otherwise  has  receded  from  the 
public  mind,  and  its  promoters  are 
felt  to  be  hdpless  until  a  new  turn 
in  the  wheel  of  political  fortune 
may  place  in  their  hands  the  power 
to  decide  between  rival  parties. 

The  next  subject  which  deeply 
interests  every  class  of  the  English 
people,  is  the  subject  of  organic 
changes  in  the  electoral  system. 
Every  one  who  recollects  the  divid- 
ed state  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Cabinet 
upon  the  question  of  household 
suffrage  in  the  counties,  the  ficti- 
tious importance  given  to  MrTre- 
velyan's  motion,  the  quasi  royal 
message  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject 
his  ambiguous  reference  to  it  in  his 
election  address,  and  Mr  Forster's 
most  fervent  efforts  a  short  time  ago 
to  regain  on  this  subject  the  Badical 
confidences  which  he  had  forfeited 
by  his  Education  policy,  may  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  Tory  re- 
ascendancy.  The  Tory  party,  though 
equally  ready  to  deal  with  reform  as 
its  opponents,  never  accepts  the  re- 
sponsibility of  opening  these  ques- 
tions of  organic  change,  and  of 
inviting  frequent  and  constant  dis- 
cussions of  our  representative  sys- 
tem. It  considers  that  the  country 
has  recently  had  a  large  meal  of 
reform  to  digest,  and  that  time  ia 
required  to  ascertain  its  working 
and  its  consequences.  It  considers 
also  that  a  subject  which,  when 
opened,  exhausts  the  energy  of  Par- 
liament and  the  nation  for  years, 
may,  when  once  it  is  settled,  be 
fairly  closed  for  at  least  the  lifetime 
of  a  generation.  There  is  no  greater 
sign  of  a  worn-out  country,  or  feebler 
characteristic  of  a  state---no  surer 
sign  of  a  purposeless  and  disorgan- 
ised party — than  a  constant  tend- 
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ency  to     reopen    and  expeiiment 
upon  questions  relating  to  the  distri- 
bution of  power.    For  twenty  years, 
from  the  time  when  Lord  John 
Eussall's  power  was  beginning  to 
fail,  to  the  time  when  the  Whigs 
were  finally  '^dished/'  the  subject 
was  always  kept  aUve — brought  for- 
ward to  reviye  the  party  when  in 
Opposition,  laid  on  the  shelf  when 
they  were  in  office.     It  was  the  re- 
serve fund  upon  which  they  could 
always  draw  when   in  extremity. 
The  measure  of  1867  has,  however, 
swept  this  groimd  from  under  their 
feet.     Mr  Disraeli  is  certainly  the 
greatest  living  master  of  that  sub- 
ject    It  is  as  completely  his  domain 
as  it  ever  was  that  of  Lord  John 
Kussell  in  his  palmiest  days,  or  as 
the  subject  of  currency  belonged  to 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  or  of  finance  to  Mr 
Gladstone.  And  in  his  speech  upon 
Mr    Trevelyan's    motion,    he    has 
efiectually  convinced  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons  that  unless  the  settlement 
of  1867-68  is  regarded  as  final,  the 
alternative  is  a  revolution  which  no 
one  but  himself  has  contemplated 
or    adequately    comprehends.      It 
must  be  borne  home  to  the  convic- 
tion of  ^ery  borough  in  England, 
that    household    suffirage    in    the 
counties  means  the  destmction  of 
the  borough  representation  of  Eng- 
land.    It   means    If    million    of 
£nglish   county  voters    returning 
187  members,  and  only  1^  million 
of  English  borough  voters  returning 
297  members;  and  that  result  is 
to  be  efiected  in  the  face  of  forty 
years'   legislation   tending  in   the 
direction  of  equal  electoral  districts. 
If  the  suflrage  in  town  and  county 
18  to  be  equalised,  every  borough  of 
lees  than  48,000  inhabitants  must 
be  prepared  for  total  disfranchise- 
ment    Time  will  show  whether  the 
liberal  party  can  get  up  a  successful 
agitation  in  fietvour  of  Parliamentary 
lefinm,  in  the  face  of  consequences 
sadi  aa  these ;  knowing,  too,  that  the 
Toiy  leader,  who  has  already  once 


taken  the  question  out  of  their 
hands,  and  legislated  upon  it  over 
their  heads,  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
it  on  the  footing  which  we  have 
described,  and  foresees  under  that 
arrangement  a  like  triumph  to  his 
party  to  that  which  he  has  secured 
by  the  Act  of  1867.  Probably  that 
speech — by  showing  that  no  factious 
advantage  can  be  gained  by  Par- 
liamentary reform,  and  that  if  rev- 
olution is  forced  on  by  unscrupulous 
agitators,  the  Tory  party  are  per- 
fectly ready  to  face  it  and  direct  it 
— has  convinced  the  Opposition  of 
the  futility  of  their  hopes,  and  has 
secured  to  the  country  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  the  existing 
system.  A  sturdy  resistance  gives 
to  an  assailant  purchase  over  his 
foe;  but  to  unfold  to  him  conse- 
quences which  he  never  contem- 
plated, and  which  may  be  of  seri- 
ous disadvantage  to  him,  saps  his 
energies,  or  at  least  destroys  the 
ardour  of  his  friends. 

And  even  upon  those  two  mysteri- 
ous disturbances  which  perplex  and 
offend  theEnglish  people — ^litualism 
and  woman's  suffrage — the  existing 
House  of  Commons  has  shown  a 
wise  determination.  Mr  Gladstone 
himself,  in  a  speech  of  more  than 
ordinary  power,  reappeared  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  to  announce  a 
vigorous  determined  contest,  foot  by 
foot,  against  the  Public  Worship 
Eegulation  Bill.  The  campaign 
was  to  be  opened  by  six  resolutions, 
which  were  introduced  with  a  cere- 
mony which  recalled  the  famous 
resolutions  against  the  Irish  Church. 
He  was  supported  by  Mr  Hardy, 
and  on  the  fi^t  night  of  the  debate 
it  seemed  doubtful  to  what  results 
the  irony  of  fate  might  lead  us.  To 
reorganise  the  Liberal  party  on 
high  sacerdotal  principles,  in  pursuit 
of  an  ecclesiastical  policy  which  the 
Eeformation  has  for  ever  stamped 
out  of  these  islands,  was  a  task 
which  would  rank  Mr  Gladstone 
with  Van  Espin  himself.    It  is  a 
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new  thing  for  the  English  nation 
to  hear  the  authority  of  a  great 
Canonist  quoted  by  the  successor 
of  Somers,  Fox,  and  Russell,  as  su- 
perior to  the  common  and  statute 
law  of  the  country,  in  order  to  re- 
gulate the  relations  of  the  bishops 
of  the  English  Protestant  Church. 
The  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  so  strongly  manifested  against 
any  tampering  with  the  establish- 
ed religion,  however  feeble  and  su- 
perstitious the  quarter  from  which 
such  attack  might  come,  that  not 
even  Mr  Gladstone's  eloquence 
availed  to  make  a  division  prudent. 
The  next  day  the  six  resolutions 
were  withdrawn,  silently  and  strong- 
ly condemned  by  this  Conservative 
House,  which  resolves  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  the  Beformation 
and  the  Eeformed  Protestant  reli- 
gion. The  very  same  evening,  only 
half  an  hour  later,  the  fantastic  bill 
to  enfranchise  women  was  with- 
drawn amid  cheers  and  laughter. 
Poor  Mr  Forsyth,  after  twenty 
Conservatives  had  refused  charge  of 
the  measure,  with  his  volume  of 
essays  ''rescued  from  oblivion," 
anxious  for  distinction,  promised  to 
devote  "  all  his  powers  "  to  forward 
the  scheme.  He  can  scarcely  have 
given  satisfaction  to  his  proUgSes, 
many  of  whom  were  in  flat  rebel- 
lion; and  he  can  hardly  advance 
his  own  interests  by  masquerading 
in  the  lefb-off  clothes  of  gentlemen 
below  the  gangway. 

So  much  for  the  negative  re- 
sults of  the  first  session  of  the 
Tory  Parliament.  Negative  per- 
haps is  scarcely  the  fitting  epithet 
for  all  purposes  of  description; 
for  although  they  are  not  the  con- 
sequences of  the  session's  legislation, 
they  are  the  conspicuous  and  happy 
results  of  a  wise  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  English  people  to 
revert  to  their  natural  rulers,  and 
restore  their  national  party  to  its 
fitting  predominance.  The  vessel 
of  the  State  is  now  in  absolutely 


smooth  water,  except  so  four  as  eccle- 
siastical policy  and  occasional  blasts 
of  the  odium  theologicum  may  tend 
to  ruffle  the  waves.  And  this  leads 
us  to  consider  the  positive  results  of 
the  recent  legislative  labours  and 
the  chief  indications  of  Government 
policy,  which  hitherto  have  been 
mostly  ecclesiastical 

No  one  can  have  read  the  books 
or  watched  the  career  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  without  being  aware 
of  the  importance  which  he  attaches 
to  the  two  subjects  of  Church  policy 
and  the  condition  of  the  people. 
And  as  he  is  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  long  career,  at  the  head  of 
a  majority,  these  two  subjects  are 
likely  to  come  into  prominence  from 
a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
regarded.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
last  Parliamentwas  strongly  charged 
with  the  electricity  of  disestablish- 
ment. The  aspirations  of  this  are 
towards  reconstruction  and  reform. 
"With  regard  to  the  Chureh  of  Scot- 
land, a  serious  error  of  policy  had 
been  committed  in  1843  by  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  his  two  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  who  often  bitterly 
complained  of  having  been  misled 
by  advice  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  that  kingdom.  Before 
that  time  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
adherents  in  every  quarter  of  the 
land.  Had  the  Act  of  this  session 
been  passed  in  that  year,  and  had 
the  people  of  that  Chureh  then  been 
invested  with  the  disposal  of  their 
endowments,  the  national  establish- 
ment of  that  country  would  have 
been  immensely  strengthened  in  its 
influence  and  usefulness.  The  great 
secession  of  1843,  and  the  estab- 
blishment  of  the  Free  Church,  were 
the  results  of  the  erroneous  policy 
then  pursued.  And  probably  the 
future  biographer  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
may  trace  in  the  history  of  this  dis- 
astrous movement,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  Eussian  war,  the  fruits  of  that 
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feeble  and  vacillating  purpose  which. 
unfitted  him  for  public  life,  and 
produced  calamities  which  he  was 
always  the  first  to  deplore. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
Goyemment  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  lay  pat- 
ronage, which  in  1843  had  caused 
the  secession,  and  which  is  the 
main  ground  of  difference  between 
the  two  Churches.  The  object  of 
the  Act  is  to  promote  reimion  be- 
tween them,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  causes  for  division ;  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  simple  expedient,  which 
was  the  law  before  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne — ^viz.,  that  the  people 
worshipping  in  a  particular  place 
should  have  the  election  of  the 
minister.  Such  a  rule  has  ancient 
custom  in  its  favour,  i^  simple  and 
reasonable,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  strongest  wishes  of  the 
Scotch  people,  who,  on  principle, 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  system 
of  lay  patronage.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that,  on  the  one 
handy  the  Scotch  people  petitioned 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  Scotch  clergy 
unanimously  assented  to  it.  More- 
over, not  a  single  member  of  the 
Free  Church  had  anything  to  say 
against  the  abolition  of  lay  patron- 
age. Not  a  single  patron  whose 
proprietary  rights  were  assailed 
petitioned  against  the  measure. 
There  were  280  petitions  against 
it,  but  they  in  terms  asked  for  its 
rejection  because  they  desired  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment. 
A  very  influential  member  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Cabinet,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  str(»gly  supported  the  mea- 
sure, and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority of  lay  patrons.  He  said  that 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the 
Cfaorch  of  Scotland  had  been  con- 
templating alterations  in  its  system 
of  patronage.  He  welcomed  the 
measure,  though  when  appealed  to 
in  foirmer  years  he  had  dissuaded 
the  leaders  of   the  Church  from 


going  to  Parliament  on  the  subject, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  all  ques- 
tions between  Church  and  State 
were,  in  his  opinion,  in  a  condition 
of  absolute  chaos.  "  Bishops  with- 
out jurisdiction,  clergy  without  dis- 
cipline, churches  without  govern- 
ment, and  religion  without  theo- 
logical opinion, — these  appear  to  be 
the  devoutest  aspirations  of  some 
public  writers."  Lord  Napier  and 
Ettrick  thought  the  Government 
entitled  to  tiie  gratitude  of  the 
great  majority  of  Scotchmen,  irre- 
spective of  creed  and  party,  for 
introducing  the  measure.  ^'Pat- 
ronage was  not,  in  his  view,  ob- 
jectionable in  tlie  abstract,  and  it 
provided  the  Church  with  the  zeal- 
ous ministers  who  quitted  it  in 
1843 ;  but  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
temper  of  the  people.  There  were 
nonconformist  bodies  in  Scotland 
at  present  which  drew  the  motives 
for  their  dissent  from  various  causes ; 
but  there  never  had  been  any  seces- 
sion from  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  any  period,  or  of  any  character, 
into  which  the  question  of  lay  pat- 
ronage had  not  in  some  degree  en- 
tered. Though  that  question  had 
not  been  the  chief  motive  with  the 
clergy  who  had  engaged  in  these 
movements,  it  had  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  which  had  influenced  the 
laity.  The  Government  had  there- 
fore taken  a  wise  course  in  putting 
an  end  to  lay  patronage." 

With  this  concurrence  of  approval 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  which  ulti- 
mately passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  198,  or  nearly 
three  to  one,  Mr  Gladstone,  whom 
neither  the  question  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire,  or  another 
revolution  in  our  electoral  system, 
notwithstanding  the  responsibilities 
he  has  incurred  upon  them,  could 
tempt  from  his  retirement,  rushed 
back  to  town  in  order  to  mingle  in 
an  ecclesiastical  fray.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  a  portentous  welcome 
from  his  rival,  cidculated  to  heighten 
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the  effect  of  his  subsequent  discom- 
fiture. But  the  motive  %yith  which 
he  reappeared  on  the  Parliamentaty 
scene  was  by  no  means  an  inadequate 
one.  It  obviously  was  not  occasioned 
simply  by  the  question  whether  Dis~ 
senters  should  have  a  voice  in  elect- 
ing the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  That,  however,  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  his  return,  though 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  denounced 
it  as  fatal  to  the  Established  Church 
to  thrust  on  her  the  proposition  that 
her  miuisters  should  be  elected,  not 
by  those  who  adhere  to  her,  but  by 
those  who  are  her  avowed  enemies, 
and  was  in  favour  of  the  ministers 
being  selected  by  the  congregation 
or  by  the  communicants.  Mr  Glad- 
stone did  not  object  to  terminating 
lay  patronage,  but  objected  to  the 
power  of  appointment  being  in- 
trusted to  the  worshippers.  And 
in  developing  this  objection,  he  made 
his  first  formal  bid  for  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  a  few  evenings  later  he  made  his 
first  formal  bid  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England. 
Dissociating  himself  from  the  whole 
of  his  past  life,  he  is  ready  for  the 
policy  of  disestablishment,  on  high 
saceidotal  as  well  as  Badical  prin- 
ciples, and  to  combine  in  its  support 
the  followers  of  Mr  Bright  and  those 
of  Dr  Pusey. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  compen- 
sation to  lay  patrons,  who  were 
all,  or  nearly  all,  in  fiBivour  of  the 
Bill,  was  descanted  upon  with  quite 
a  new-bom  zeal  against  "confisca- 
tion" in  any  shape.  But  he  en- 
larged with  suspicious  energy  upon 
the  impetus  which,  he  said,  was 
given  to  disestablishment.  The  Bill, 
according  to  him,  defied  the  Dis- 
senters to  raise  a  cry  for  it ;  and  he 
was  resolved  apparently  to  let  them 
know  where  they  could  find  a  leader 
ready  to  their  hands.  As  for  pro- 
ducing reconciliation,  the  Bill  en- 
deavoured to  win  back  single  mem- 
bers by  inducing  them  to  qualify 


as  members  of  the  Establishment, 
for  the  sake  of  taking  part  in  an 
election,  or  having  a  voice  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money.  He 
declared,  too,  that  the  Free  Church, 
to  whom  every  one  else  supposed  the 
door  of  reconciliation  was  opened 
by  this  Bill,  had  been  thereby  driveii 
into  the  attitude  of  disestablislunent 
and  disendowment.  He  significanUy 
pointed  out  that  he  was  not  respon- 
sible for  raising  the  controversy. 
"  Although  an  Established  Chuidi 
in  a  minority  is  an  anomaly,  it  is  an 
anomaly  which  I  was  well  content 
to  tolerate."  He  charged  the  GU>TeEn- 
ment  also  with  declining  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  the  great  Pres- 
byterian communities  who  had  been 
driven  out  and  compelled  to  become 
Dissenters,  and  had  thereby  rashly 
challenged  them  to  take  up  the 
question  of  endowment,  and  that 
they  had  thrown  nearly  a  moiety  of 
the  population  of  Scotland  into  the 
ranks  of  disestablishment. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  this 
speech,  and  also  the  speech  on  the 
Public  Worship  Begulation  Bill, 
without  concluding  that  the  object 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  reappearance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  give 
life  and  force  to  a  movement  against 
the  two  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which,  if  not  now,  at  least 
at  some  future  date,  may  develop  a 
successful  cry.  This  last  measure, 
though  not  in  name  a  GoTermnent 
measure,  was  at  least  one  in  which 
the  Prime  ^linister  took  a  warm 
interest,  and  over  whose  fate  he 
carefully  watched.  It  was  a  step 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  the 
English  Church,  and  the  revival  of 
the  Act  of  TJniformity,  by  setting 
legislative  limits  to  the  scope  of 
permissive  nonconformity  within 
the  pale  of  the  institution.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  tolerate  any 
longer  either  the  doctrines  or  the 
practices  of  certain  ritualists,  whose 
object  plainly  is  to  revive  Catholic 
dogmas  and  ritual  in  a  Protestant 
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Church,  in  utter  disregard  of  their  present  Oovemment  he  continued  : 

duties  and  hreach  of  their  good  faith  ''  I  have  never  addressed  any  body 

as  Protestant  clei^gymen.  The  House  of  my  countrymen  for  the  last  three 

of  Commons,  which,  according  to  an  years  without   haying    taken    the 

old  saying,  has  more  sense  than  any  opportunity  of  intimating  to  them 

man  in  it,  declined  to  make  a  party  that  a  great  change  was  occurring 

question  of  the  subject,  and  unani-  in  the  politics  of  tiie  world,  that  it 

moualy  supported  a  measure  which  would  be  well  for-  them  to  prepare 

was   to    maintain    the    Protestant  for  that  change,  and  that  it  was 

character  of  the  English  Church,  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves 

Mr  Gladstone's  speech  and  six  re-  that  the  great  struggle  between  the 

8olutions>ere  directed  to  prove  that  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power, 

the  alteniative  lay  between  rigid  which  had  stamped  such  indelible 

uniformity,  even  to  the  minute  de-  features  upon  the  history  of  the 

tail  of  publicly  catechising  children  past,  was  roviving  in  our  own  time." 

at  the  afternoon  service,  and  sane-  The  Act  is  one  of  procedure ;  it 

tioning  that  extreme  licence  which  creates  no  new  ecclesiastical  o£fence. 

the  Archbishops  showed  was  in-  It  is  intended  to  enforce,  in  refer- 

dnlged  in,  re^idless  of  all  rules,  ence  to  certain  doctrines,  dogmas, 

Either  alternative,  if  adopted,  is  an  and  ceremonies,  a  compact  made 

admirable    argument   for  disestab-  with  the  nation  by  English  cleigy- 

lishmenty  for  either  is  inconsistent  men  when  they  enter  the  English 

with  the  possibility  of  an  Estab-  Church — namely,   that    they    will 

lished  Church.     Either  alternative  utterly  reject  them, 

means  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  <'  Ceremony,    enthusiasm,     and 

must  become  a  dead  letter,  and  that  free  speculation,"  said  Mr  Disraeli, 

we  must  destroy  the  religious  set-  ''  are  the  characteristics  of  the  three 

Uement  of  the  last  two  centuries,  great  parties  in  the  Church,  some 

Before  Mr  Gladstone  recommended  of  which  have  now  modem  names, 

this  destruction,  we  presume  that  he  and  which  the  world  is  too  apt  to 

was  prepared  with  the  policy  and  imagine  are  in  their  character  ori- 

settlement  which  were  to  succeed  ginaL     The    truth    is,  that    they 

it,   and  which  he    has    doubtless  have  always    existed  in   different 

elaborated    during  his   retirement,  fonns    or    under    different    titles. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  the  ''  All    these    schools    of    religious 

prospect  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  thought  can  pursue  their  instincts 

of  l^gland  being  reshaped  by  him  consistently  with  a  faithful  adher- 

is  exceedingly  indefinite.  ence  to  the  principles  and  practices 

Mr  GladBtone,  moreover,  profes-  of  the  Eeformation,  as  exhibited  and 

sed  himself  to  be  as  ignorant  of  represented  in  its  fairest  and  most 

what  was  meant  by  ritualism  as  complete  form  in  the  Church  of 

formerly  he  declared  himself  to  be  England."   Upon  this  footing  legis- 

of  what  was  meant  by  Home  Eule.  lation  can  restore  peace  to  the  Estab- 

Mr  Disraeli's  retort  was:   ''What  lishment,  for  the  partisans  of  the 

the  House  and  the  country  under-  new  movement  are  not  of  the  mental 

stand  by  ritualism  is,  practices  in  calibre  or  force  of  character  to  effect 

the  Church  to  which  they  are  not  any  lasting  alteration  in  the  faith  or 

used,  but  which  they  believe  aro  religion  of  the  country, 

symbolic  of   doctrines    which  are  Passing  from    the   ecclesiastical 

most   uncompronusingly  expressed  proceedings  of  the  session,  the  Eac- 

and   acknowledged    by  writers  of  tories  Bill  is  perhaps  its  most  im- 

ihat  school."    And  upon  the  policy  portant  measure,  and  discloses  the 

of   the  present   measure  and  the  Government  policy  in  regard  to  that 
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subject,  which  has  always,  from  the 
time  of  his  novels,  been  insisted 
upon  by  Mr  Disraeli — the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  In  the  Prime 
Minister's  short  speech  on  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  estate,  and  later 
on,  in  a  remark  made  by  Mr  Cross 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
/evident  that  the  state  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  is  a  subject  which 
has  attracted  the  close  attention  of 
the  Government,  and  is  likely  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Commons  next  session.  "  I  have 
always  felt,"  said  Mr  Disraeli  to  the 
working  men  on  the  Shaftesbury 
Park  estate,  "  that  the  best  security 
for  civilisation  is  the  dwelling,  and 
that  upon  properly  appointed  and 
becoming  dwellings  depends  more 
than  anything  else  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  Such  dwellings 
Ate  the  real  nursery  of  all  domestic 
virtues,  and  without  a  becoming 
home  the  exercise  of  those  virtues 
is  impossible."  In  regard  to  the 
results  before  him,  a  city  rising  in 
a  desert,  built  on  the  co-operative 
system,  and  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  ob- 
tained, he  added :  "  They  may  guide 
the  national  councils  in  accomplish- 
ing an  enteqirise  which  I  believe  is 
impending  in  this  country — the  at- 
tempt upon  a  large  scale  to  improve 
the  dweUiugs  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people." 

The  instalment  of  this  great  head 
of  legislation,  which  may  be  termed 
sanitary  legislation,  but  which  is 
rather  directed  to  improve  and  ele- 
vate the  general  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  both  physically  and 
socially,  and  which  is  abstracted- 
ly and  historically  a  Conservative 
policy,  was  the  Factories  Bill.  It 
was  brought  in  originally  by  Mr 
Mundella,  but  taken  out  of  his 
hands  by  the  Government,  and  car- 
ried into  law.  It  probably  closes 
the  chapter  of  factory  legislation. 
That  chapter  began  with  Lord 
Ashley,   whose   Bill  in  1833  was 


based  upon  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
interfere  with  fre^om  of  labour. 
Lord  Althorpe,  then  the  Whig 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
took  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  passed 
the  Act  which  limited  the  labour  of 
children  under  nine  years.  Next, 
in  1844,  Sir  J.  Graham,  as  the 
Home  Secretary  under  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  carried  the  Act  which  for  the 
first  time  gave  protection  to  women 
of  all  ages,  restricting  their  hours 
of  labour.  The  stanch  opponents 
of  that  measure  were  Mr  Cobden 
and  Mr  Bright  In  1850,  Sir  G. 
Grey,  the  Home  Secretary  under 
Lord  John  liussell,  introduced  the 
measure  which  provided  that  the 
work  of  the  textile  fabrics  should 
be  taken  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  six  in  the  evening.  Mr  Cross, 
the  Home  Secretary  in  Mr  DisraeH's 
Government,  has,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition from  Mr  Fawcett  and  his 
school,  carried  an  Act  which  has 
diminished  the  number  of  hours  in 
each  week  during  which  women  and 
children  may  be  employed,  and 
limited  those  hours  to  56^.  It  has 
also  provided  that  a  chUd,  young 
person,  or  woman,  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed continuously  for  more  than 
4J^  hours  without  an  interval  of 
at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 
Not  more  than  10  hours'  work 
a -day  is  allowed,  and  provisions 
are  made  for  breaking  the  contin- 
uity of  the  work.  Of  course,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  numerous 
doctrinaire  objections  to  a  policy 
dictated  by  notions  of  humanity, 
and  which  regards  human  beings  as 
something  more  than  wealth  •pro- 
ducing machines.  But  notwith- 
standing the  serious  objection,  that 
legislation  cannot  regulate  either 
work  or  wages  without  violating 
political  economy,  and  impeding 
competition,  the  Bill  passed  with 
general  assent  and  approval  Neces- 
sarily the  principle  of  protection 
must  be  applied  in  a  limited  and 
guarded  manner ;  but  so  long  as  it  is 
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applied  solely  and  honestly  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  labouring  classes, 
-WQ  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  danger  in  the 
principle,  while  there  is  obviously 
an  enormous  benefit  to  the  lives  of 
the  poor.  Meanwhile  the  Act  may 
be  regarded  as  worthily  closing  a 
chapter  of  legislation  which,  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  language,  ''has  re- 
moved manifold  and  oppressive  ob- 
stacles that  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
working  man's  comfort,  progress, 
and  honour,"  which  has  "  ordained 
justice  and  exhibited  sympathy 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  la- 
bourers," and  ''has  given  to  the 
working  classes  the  Ml  power  to 
exercise  for  themselves  and  for  the 
public  welfare  all  the  physical  and 
moral  energies  that  God  has  bestow- 
ed on  them." 

The  other  measures  of  interest  in 
the  session  were,  the  Act  for  the 
limitation  of  actionsfor  real  property, 
the  Act  with  reference  to  the  law  of 
vendors  and  purchasers,  and  land 
rights  and  conveyancing  in  Scotland. 
^£r  Cross's  measure  for  regulating 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  does 
not  rank  as  legislation  of  a  very  im- 
portant character ;  but  the  frequent 
discussions  which  took  place,  and 
the  obvious  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  fairly  with  a  consider- 
able class,  has  resulted  in  satisfying 
them  that  their  interests  have  not 
been  wantonly  sacrificed ;  and  they 
have  acquiesced,  like  sensible  men, 
in  legislation  which  is  for  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  which  has  been 
rendered  as  equitable  and  as  little 
injurious  to  them  as  circumstances 
permitted,  ^o  class  likes  to  be 
ridden  over  and  treated  with  osten- 
tatious disregard ;  the  arts  of  con- 
ciliation and  the  power  of  soothing 
irritated  feeling  were  not  conspicu- 
ous amongst  the  virtues  of  the  late 
Administration. 

The  time  of  Parliament  was  ab- 
sorbed at  the  latter  end  of   the 


session  with  the  debates  occasioned 
by  the  ecclesiastical  measures  of  the 
session,  and  the  abortive  project 
for  amending  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act.  And,  consequently,  several 
important  Bills  stand  over  till  next 
session — namely,  those  for  facilitat- 
ing the  transfer  of  land  in  England, 
for  rearranging  the  judicature  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  for  estab- 
lishing an  imperial  Court  of  Ap- 
peal. Ko  one  doubts  that  these- 
measures  will  ultimately  be  in  full 
operation,  and  that  it  is  merely  a 
delay  in  their  final  completion 
which  has  arisen.  They  gave  place 
to  the  two  important  measures  con- 
nected with  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  have 
given  to  the  session  its  chief  interest 
and  importance.  So  far  we  do  not 
regret  the  necessity  for  suspending 
their  consideration.  But  so  far  as 
their  temporary  loss  was  occasioned 
by  the  BUI  to  amend  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  we  deeply  regret  it, 
and  also  the  Cabinet  tendencies  and 
divisions  which  apparently  led  to  its 
introduction.  The  Bill  merely  re- 
sulted in  transferring  the  work  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission- 
ers to  the  Charity  Commissioners ; 
and  looking  to  the  expressed 
opinions  of  Lord  Lyttelton  and 
other  members  of  the  Commission, 
no  one  can  be  surprised  that  such  a 
step  should  be  taken  by  a  Con- 
servative Government  But  the 
"  unintelligible  "  clauses  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  were  afterwards 
withdrawn,  were  regarded  as  an  at- 
tack upon  the  existing  endowments 
and  their  appropriation,  conceived 
with  a  view  to  forward  the  interest* 
of  the  English  Establishment  in  a 
manner  which  might  have  been  so 
represented  as  to  place  half  the 
boroughs  in  England  in  opposition 
to  the  Government  and  the  party, 
and  may  probably  have  stimulated 
already  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
newly  acquired  ascendancy,  which 
it  is  most  impolitic  and  injurious  to- 
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arouse.  The  subject  is  not  even 
alluded  to  in  tlie  Queen's  Speech  ; 
and  yet  a  step  has  been  taken  on  a 
matter  of  infinitesimal  importance 
to  the  country  which  has  given  a 
handle  to  every  Eadical  orator,  and 
which  will  be  magnified  into  a 
plausible  accusation  against  the  re- 
actionary and  exclusive  tendencies 
which  exist  in  the  party,  while  in 
reality  it  proceeded  from  two  or  three 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  though 
patronised  by  Mr  Beresford  Hope, 
was  as  freely  condenmed  by  the 
guiding  spirits  of  the  party  as  it 
was  by  the  Opposition  which  was 
reoiganised  to  oppose  it.  We  trust 
that,  looking  to  the  momentous  issues 
which  both  leaders  and  half  Europe 
admit  are  awaiting  this  generation, 
and  to  the  impending  struggle  be* 
tween  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
well-ordered  religion  on  the  one 
hand,  against  the  combined  forces  of 
sacerdotal  pretension  and  degrading 
infidelity  on  the  other,  the  new 
vantage-ground  which  England  oc- 
cupies both  in  that  struggle  and  for 
the  purposes  of  efficient  government 
and  secure  progress  by  reason  of  its 
Conservative  majority,  will  not  be 
thrown  away  in  the  pursuit  of  tri- 
vial objects  and  insignificant  pur- 
poses. The  English  people,  in  re- 
verting to  their  natural  leaders,  did 
so,  we  may  be  sure,  from  the  wish 
in  secular  matters  to  get  rid  of 
a  disastrous  organisation,  which 
caricatured  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples ;  and  in  religious  matters,  to 
reassert  the  principles  of  the  Eefor- 
mation. 

Unfortunately  it  will  be  no  miti- 
gation of  this  mistake  that  the  Act 
of  1873,  carried  by  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government,  had  proceeded  upon 
the  same  lines  of  policy.  It  had 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  by 
the  end  of  this  year ;  while  under 
the  Act  of  this  year  it  has  been  ex- 
tinguished a  few  months  earlier, 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 


been  intrusted  with  such  of  its 
duties  as  it  is  necessary  should  be 
dlBcharged.  And  as  regards  the 
grammar  schools  endowed  before 
the  Toleration  Act,  about  which  the 
whole  controversy  arose,  it  was  im- 
possible to  show  any  difierence  in 
principle  between  the  Bill  of  1874 
and  the  Acts  of  1869  and  1873,  un- 
der which,  and  imder  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Administration,  grammar 
schools  at  Wakefield  and  Sherborne, 
endowed  before  the  Toleration  Act^ 
had  been  handed  over  by  the  Com- 
missioners without  a  murmur  to  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  agree  with  Mr  Disraeli 
that  the  Bill  had  no  more  to  do  with 
education  than  the  comet.  But  it 
gave  an  opening  to  the  liberal 
party  which  they  sadly  needed. 
They  immediately  regretted  that  they 
were  forced  into  a  religious  question, 
one  of  that  class  which  they  know 
so  well  how  to  work.  They  adopted 
a  tone  of  reckless  exaggeration ;  and 
Mr  Gladstone  himself  was  heard 
deprecating  so  many  religious  con- 
troversies in  one  session,  and  indig- 
nantly demanded  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment were  going  to  repeal  those 
very  Test  Acts  which  he  had  al- 
ways opposed,  and  has  never  been 
heard  to  approve. 

A  review  of  the  session  would 
obviously  be  incomplete  which  did 
not  discuss  the  fimncial  policy  of 
the  Government.  Notwithstanding 
that  financial  arrangements — the 
abolition  of  the  income-tax  and 
the  readjustment  of  taxation — ^were 
subjects  upon  which  the  late  Minis- 
ters dissolved  Parliament,  there  has 
been  no  trace  of  financial  revolution 
in  this  session.  The  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  income  -  tax  gained . 
quite  an  insignificant  support — less 
than  forty  votes,  if  we  remember 
rightly;  and  the  Budget,  so  far 
from  being  the  leading  event  of 
the  session,  has  quite  receded  from 
public  notice,  and  has  nowhere 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
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joumaliBt's  retrospect.  It  was  by 
no  means  an  insignificant  Budget, 
since  it  totally  abolished  the  duties 
upon  sugar,  a  scheme  which,  be- 
sides benefiting  the  consumer,  opens 
up  the  prospect  of  considerable 
commercial  advantages.  It  abol- 
ished the  duty  on  horses ;  and  if  it 
prematurely  sanctioned  the  efforts 
of  those  who  desire  the  repeal  of 
the  income-tax,  by  diminishing  it 
to  a  merely  nominal  amount,  it 
also,  for  the  first  time  since  1842, 
discloses  the  proximate  possibility 
of  its  removaJ.  It  also  took  the 
first  step  towards  the  reform  of 
local  taxation,  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  its  relation  to  imperial 
taxation,  by  making  important 
grants  fh>m  the  genersJ  revenue  to- 
wards services  which,  though  of 
imperial  concern,  have  hitherto 
been  defrayed  exclusively,  or  in 
an  undue  proportion,  out  of  rates. 
Yet  the  Budget  was  not  altogether 
a  success,  either  in  the  eves  of  those 
^ho  wished  for  moie  decided  indi- 
cations  of  a  Ministerial  policy,  or  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  desire  to  see 
Sir  Stafford  l^orthcote  redeem  some 
mistakes,  and  achieve  a  permanent 
reputation.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  Budget  was 
th6  product  of  a  Minister  who  had 
only  been  six  weeks  in  office — ^that 
his  financial  statement  was  a  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  oratorical 
power,  and  showed  a  mastery  over 
the  subjects  with  which  it  dealt. 
It  avoided  any  hasty  enunciation 
of  a  policy  which  the  Cabinet  had 
not  had  time  to  consider,  and  re- 
served full  liberty  of  action,  even 
in  r^aid  to  the  income-tax,  whose 
abolition  it  has  so  markedly  chal- 
lenged the  country  to  consider,  by 
reducing  it  to  a  point  which  places 
the  expenses  of  collection,  and  its 
inquisitorial  annoyances,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  proceeds.  But  the 
convietion  has  probably  grown  upon 
the  sountiy  that,  from  no  fault  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or 


the  Cabinet,  a  great  opportunity 
has  come  and  gone.  It  is  not  more 
than  once  in  a  lifetime  that  a  fin- 
ancier can  hope  that  a  surplus  of 
six  millions — as  large  as  the  whole 
revenue  of  Belgium — should  roll 
up  to  his  feet,  bringing  with  it  a 
grand  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  statesmanship  and  strength. 
Finance  has  been  Sir  Stafford  J^orth- 
cote's  speciality  throughout  his  life, 
and  if  he  had  had  even  the  four 
months'  time  for  preparation  which 
Mr  Gladstone  had  for  his  cele- 
brated Budget  in  1853,  he  might 
have  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  a  financial  policy 
of  a  more  decisive  and  original 
character.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  Ministry  were  wise  to  content 
themselves  with  more  obvious  and 
commonplace  arrangements,  especi- 
ally as  the  financial  question  of  the 
day,  the  reform  of  local  taxation,  re- 
quires a  lengthened  incubation.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  this  magnificent  surplus 
should  have  gone  to  abolish  an  in- 
significant impost  upon  sugar,  to 
remit  a  penny  of  the  income-tax, 
which  at  threepence  stood  at  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  its  re- 
tention, and  to  carry  out  a  few 
other  arrangements,  in  the  nature 
of  temporary  or  tentative  expedients. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  always 
successfully  defended  any  attacks 
upon  the  estimates,  and  has  demon- 
strated that  even  if  a  deficit  should 
accrue  next  year,  it  will  be  no  fault 
of  his,  notwithstanding  that  the 
expected  increment  of  tibe  revenue, 
which  annually  takes  place,  was  this 
year  for  the  first  time  discounted. 
The  ordinary  way  has  been  to  leave 
it  out  of  sight,  and  then  if  it  arises, 
to  devote  it  to  repayment  of  debt. 
Fortunately  there  is  every  prospect 
of  an  abundant  harvest ;  but  we  still 
think  that  it  was  unwise  to  expose 
the  new  Ministry  to  the  chance  of 
a  deficit  in  its  first  year  of  office. 
It  would  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
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discredit  it.  Moreover,  we  do  not  witlistandiiig  the  enoimous  increase 
approve  of  the  cessation  of  any  ef-  in  the  national  wealth  and  re- 
fort  to  reduce  the  national  debt  sources. 

Half  a  million  was  openly  devoted  Such  is  our  view  of  the  political 

to  that  purpose  in    the  financial  position  after  a  short  session,  in 

arrangements;  but  that  half-million  wliich  legislation,  and,  above  all, 

was  idready,  under  existing  but  un-  the    political    atmosphere    of   the 

seen  arrangements,  in  the  course  of  country,  have  been  influenced  by  a 

being  employed  for  exactly  the  same  Conservative  majority.     We  think 

purpose.     And  so  far  as  the  net  re-  that  the  result,  in  its  main  outlines, 

suit  of  the   Budget  arrangements  has    been    eminently  satisfactory, 

goes,  the   Commissioners    for  the  The  tone  of  the  public  mind  is 

reduction  of  debt  lose  the  benefit  more  healthy,  the  prospects  of  sound 

of  the  expected  increment  of  public  government  are  more  assured.    The 

income,  which  has  been  diverted  to  nation  is  no  longer  perpetually  and 

the  relief  of  taxation.    Every  single  unnecessarily  excited  to  a  c6ndition 

item  of  the  Budget  was  cordiaUy  of  dissatisfied  unrest,  and  there  is 

approved  by  Mr  Gladstone,  and  so  leisure   to  devise    and    carry  out 

far  the  Government  was  not  open  schemes  for  the  reform   and   im- 

to  the  charge  of  reversing  the  policy  provement  of  the  condition  of  the 

of  their  predecessors,   contrary  to  people,  and  of  the  establishments 

the  great  precedent  of  1841.     Sir  for  the  support  of  religion.     The 

Stafford  Northcote's  policy  excited  session  of  1875  will  test  the  capa- 

no  opposition,  and  was  no  doubt  city  of  the  new  Government  and 

somewhat  colourless  and  mechani-  the  Conservative  painty  to  conduct 

caL    We  think  that  in  future,  when  the  legislation  of  the  country.  With 

enormous  surpluses  have  to  be  dealt  the  single  exception  of  the  Bill  to 

with,  and  there  is  no  immediate  amend  the  Endowed  Schools  Act, 

financial  policy  capable  of  being  which  is  evidently  considered  by 

carried  into  execution,  it  would  be  the  Liberal  party  to  open  to  them 

wiser  to  increase  instead  of  to  di-  again  the  prospect  of  a  return  to 

minish  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  power,  and  is  purposely  exaggerated 

national  debt.     It  should  be  recol-  by  them  with  a  view  to  party  ad- 

lected  that,  owing  to  the  wise  pro-  vantage,  the  session  terminates  wHh 

vidence  and  judicious  self-restraint  the  Opposition  more  hopelessly  di- 

of  the  two  generations  which  have  vided  and  defeated  than  it  was  at 

preceded  us,  what  with  reduction  the  close  of  the  elections.    Ko  un- 

of  interest,  and  what  with  repay-  generous  use  has  been  made  by  the 

ment  of  debt,  we  are  relieved  to  the  party  in  power  of  their  victory,  and 

extent  of  5^  millions  annually  as  they  have  abstained  isom  any  mani- 

compared  with  our  forefathers  in  festations  of  triumph  which  might 

1816.     This  is  a  large  relief,  and  tend  to  tighten  the  relaxing  bonds 

its  magnitude  is  increased  when  we  which  unite  their  opponents.    Erom 

consider  how  much  more  heavily  the  first,  forbearance  and  courtesy 

the  pressure  of   debt   relative  to  were    evidently  prescribed  by  the 

national  resources  was  then,  com-  chief  of  the  Ministry.    When  Sir 

pared  with  what  it  is  now.     Those  William  Stirling -Maxwell,  in  pro- 

who  are  acquainted  with  the  figures  posing  the  Address  to  the  Queen 

know  that  since  1860,  when  the  in  answer  to  the  Eoyal  Speech, 

long  annuities  fell  in,  our  efforts  justly    censured    the    dissolution, 

towards  reducing  debt  have  lagged  and    condemned   the    ez-Minister, 

considerably    behind    what    they  Mr  Disraeli  immediately  explain- 

were  previously  to  that  date,  not-  ed  that  he  did    so  without  con- 
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sultation  with  anybody,  and  him- 
self paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 
xivaL  There  have  been  ramours 
that  Liberal  membeis,  discontented 
with  the  results  of  their  leader's 
coup  €Pet€U,  had  rebelled  against  his 
continued  guidance  of  their  destin- 
ies ;  and  these  were  now  significant- 
ly reminded  by  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  continuous  success  and 
splendour  of  Mr  Gladstone's  career 
outweighed  its  accidental  and  even 
disastrous  mistakes.  The  finance 
measures  of  the  session,  and  even 
the  manipulation  of  the  surplus, 
seemed  purposely,  and  in  our  judg- 
ment most  unwisely,  to  be  framed  so 
as  to  win  Mr  Gladstone's  approval, 
and  avoid  the  appearance  of  revers- 
ing Ids  policy  or  falsifying  his 
estimate  of  the  surplus,  on  the  faith 
of  which  he  appealed  to  the  country. 
When  Mr  Smollett  delivered  his  on- 
slaught on  the  policy  of  dissolution, 
not  a  Conservative  apparently  was 
allowed  to  second  the  motion  or  to 
encourage  the  attack;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate member  was  left  to  sustain, 
alone  and  unaided,  an  unequal  rhe- 
torical encounter,  except  so  far  as  he 
could  derive  sympathy  and  support 
from  the  assistance  of  Mr  Whalley. 
Lord  Cardwell,  Lord  Granville,  Mr 
Goschen,  and  Mr  Lowe,  have  all 
shared  in  the  courteous  consideration 
implied  in  the  defence  or  adoption 
of  tbexr  Ministerial  acts,  or  openly 
expressed  by  studied  compliments. 
When  Mr  Gladstone  returned  to 
Parliament  after  a  long  retirement, 
he  was  welcomed  back  by  his  rival 
with  almost  enthusiastic  laudation, 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  Mr 
Disraeli  studying  to  inflict  upon 
liim  a  damaging  defeat.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  six  resolutions,  after 
the  desertion  of  his  party,  in  the 
matter  of  the  PubUc  Worship  Begu- 
lation  Bill,  was  vainly  attempts  to 
be  covered  by  references  to  a  similar 
political  course  upon  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  BUI  of  1851.     It  dis- 
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closes  pubhcly  what  all  have  felt  to 
be  the  strong  divergence  of  feeling 
between  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  party 
upon  topics  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  nation.  Sir  William 
Harcourf  s  oratorical  attacks  may  be 
indecorous  in  a  late  Solicitor-General 
to  his  former  Ministerial  chief, 
and  may  have  been  inspired  by 
considerations  of  personal  ambition, 
but  they  express  the  sentiments  of 
laige  numbers  of  the  Liberal  as  well 
as  of  the  Conservative  party.  The 
encounters  between  them,  as  well 
as  the  encounter  between  tiie  Prime 
Minister  and  Ms  Secretary  of  State, 
are  most  unusual  in  their  character 
and  incidents.  They  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  growing  diBlocation  of 
party  ties  and  the  different  types 
of  political  feeling  and  conviction 
which  can  coexist  under  the  same 
political  banners.  Li  one  case  the 
precedent  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord 
Thurlow  rises  to  one's  memory  with 
no  agreeable  associations.  But  as 
regards  the  other,  we  know  of  no 
precedent  of  ex-Ministers  solacing 
the  hours  of  adversity,  and  profiting 
by  its  teaching,  by  indulging  in 
frequent,  animated,  and  bitter  at- 
tacks upon  each  other.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  opin- 
ion, expressed  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  as  he  surveyed  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Ministry,  that  statesman- 
ship, so  fiur  as  the  Liberals  are 
concerned,  ranks  amongst  the  lost 
arts  of  mankind.  But  he  must 
remember  that,  in  becoming  Solic- 
itor-General, he  voluntarily  shared 
the  opprobrium  which  belonged  to 
the  ex-Ministers ;  and  for  our  part, 
we  reverence  too  much  the  sanctity 
of  party  and  Ministerial  ties  to  for- 
get his  disloyalty  in  his  oratorical 
successes. 

La  conclusion,  the  events  of  the 
last  six  months,  when  compared 
with  those  of  preceding  years,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  disclose  a  large  bal- 
ance of  advantage  in  favour  of  a 
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Conservatiye  majority  and  a  Con- 
servative Government.  We  have 
insisted  at  length  upon  the  ineffici- 
ency of  a  liberal  oiganisation  either 
to  lead  opinion  or  to  govern  the 
country.  Its  disorders  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  pregnant  sen- 
tence of  Lord  Brougham:  ''Their 
head  is  at  fever^heat^  while  their 
hand  is  paralysed.'' 

The  Tory  party  also  has  its  several 
types  of  mind ;  but  if  we  compare 
the  extreme  members  on  either  side, 
those  who  are  regarded  as  impracti- 
cable and  in  the  habit  of  attaching 
disproportionate  importance  to  views 
not  in  accordance  with  popular 
favour,  we  are  bound  to  condude, 
looking  at  it  in  a  spirit  of  the  ut- 
most impartiality,  that  gentlemen 
in  favour  of  dismembering  the 
empire,  expelling  religion  from 
national  schools,  disestablishing 
churches,  and  overthrowing  institu- 
tions, are  infinitely  more  dangerous 
elements  in  a  majority  than  those 
whose  worst  error  is  Uiat  they  are 
over-anxious  about  transferring  a 
school  from  aDissenter  to  aChurchof 
England  clergyman,  and  sympathise 
generously,  but  unduly,  with  pur- 
poses which  are  becoming  obsolete. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
powerful  majority  is  returned  upon 
the  eve  of  great  events,  and  that 
questions  of  real  magnitude  await 
solution.  Upon  its  prudent  guid- 
ance depends  the  character  of  the 
English  nation  in  Church  and  State 
for  years  to  come.  There  are  forces 
at  work  in  English  society  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  are 
always  ready  to  evoke  for  party 
purposes,  and  which  we  know  horn, 
experience  that  they  are  unable  to 
contest  without  the  aid  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  that  by  con- 
trolling them  with  that  aid,  the 
result  is  a  pervading  atmosphere  of 
menace,  agitation,  and  disquiet 

If  the  wiser  counsels  of  the  Min- 
istiy  prevail,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  result  wiU  be  to  strengthen  the 


hands  of  those  who  can  look  behind 
the  mere  institution,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  and  defend  the  spirit 
of  order  and  religion,  of  which  they 
are  the  mere  outward  form.  We 
do  not  believe  that,  in  spite  of  some 
narrow  sympathies  and  backward 
proclivities,  the  political  career  of 
this  victorious  party  will  be  so 
guided  as  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  who  openly  deride  the 
Protestant  religion  and  assert  the 
extreme  pretensions  of  the  priest- 
hood, or  to  reinvigorate  the  party 
which,  in  its  ultimate  tendencies,  is 
preparing  the  triumph  of  Mr  Mill's 
"intrepid  infidelity."  K'or,  on  tho 
other  hand,  can  we  allow  ourselres 
to  fear  lest  the  failings  and  short- 
comings which  are  incident  to  Tory- 
ism as  well  as  to  eveiy  other  human 
system  will  be  so  £ar  allowed  to 
override  the  dictates  of  a  mature 
statesmanship  as  to  lead  the  coun- 
try, in  its  discontent,  to  restore  that 
sizange  domination  from  which  we 
have  all  escaped,  and  with  which 
we  are  all  &miliar.  The  Liberal 
party  has  been  swept  away  be- 
cause it  rested  upon  no  foundation 
which  history  could  illustrate  or 
science  could  explain,  and  because 
it  acknowledged  no  guiding  prin- 
ciple, and  unfolded  no  ultimate  aim 
which  any  two  of  its  numerous 
sections  could  by  any  possibility 
adopt  It  was  precisely  from  a 
want  of  some  guicQng  principle  and 
some  definite  aim  Uiat  its  leaders 
could  not  lead  and  its  followers 
would  not  follow;  and  with  its  con- 
fusion of  tongues  it  was  overwhelm- 
ing the  country  in  an  anarchy  of 
political  and  religious  thought  The 
English  people,  as  they  recoiled 
from  their  position  and  prospects 
under  Liberal  guidance,  have  deci- 
sively and  gladly  reverted  to  their 
natural  leadera ;  and  we  trust  they 
will  be  rewarded  for  their  confidence 
by  the  triumph  of  sound  statesman- 
ship, and  by  the  happy  development 
of  a  wise  and  comprehensive  policy. 
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The  stem  and  strong  will  of  a 
angle  man  is  a  very  fine  thing  for 
weaker  men — and  still  more  so  for 
women — ^to  dwell  upon.  Bat  the 
stem  strong  will  of  a  host  of  men, 
set  upon  one  purpose,  and  resolved 
to  win  it  or  die  for  it,  is  a  power 
that  conquers  the  powers  of  earth 
and  of  natnre  arrayed  against  them. 
The  British  army  was  resolved  to 
cany  by  storm  Badi^os ;  and  their 
vigorons  manner  of  setting  about  it, 
«id  obstinate  ^ay  of  going  on  ^th 
it,  overcame  at  last  the  strength  of 
aU  that  tried  to  stand  before  them. 

This  was  the  more  to  their  credit, 
because — ^the  worst  of  all  things  for 
a  man  to  get  oyer — eyen  the  weather 
itself  was  against  them.  Kothing 
makes  a  deeper  depression  in  the 
buman  system  than  long  spite  of 
weather  does.  The  sense  of  luck  is 
still  oyer  us  all  (in  spite  of  philo- 
sophy and  mathematics),  and  of  all 
tbe  behaviour  of  fortune,  what  comes 
home  to  our  roo£9  and  hats  so  im- 
pressively as  the  weather  does  1 

Now  ^oroughly  as  these  British 
men  were  resolved  to  get  within  the 
wall,  with  equal  thoroughness  veiy 
brave  Frenchmen  were  resolved  to 
keep  them  out.  And  these  had  the 
weather  in  their  &your ;  for  it  is  an 
111  wind  that  blows  no  one  any 
good;  and  the  rain  that  rains  on 
the  just  and  unjust  seems  to  have  a 
preference  for  the  latter.  Though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  that  having  a  view  to  jus- 
tice, a  man  of  equal  mind  might  say 
there  was  not  too  much  on  either 
side.  At  any  rate,  the  rain  kept 
laining,  for  fear  of  any  mistake 
among  ihenu 


Moreover,  the  moon,  between  the 
showers,  came  out  at  night,  or  the 
sun  by  day — according  to  the  habits 
of  each  of  them — exactly  when  they 
were  wanted  by  the  Frenchmen,  and 
not  at  all  by  the  Englishmen.  K 
an  Englishman  wanted  to  work  in 
the  dc^k  the  moon  would  get  up 
just  behind  his  back;  and  muskets, 
rifles,  and  cannon  itself  were  trained 
on  him,  as  at  a  target ;  and  his  only 
chance  was  to  fall  flat  on  his  stomach, 
and  shrink  back  like  a  toad  in  a 
bed  of  strawberries.  And  this  made 
us  eager  to  advance,  per  contra. 

And  after  being  shot  at  for  a 
length  of  time,  almost  every  man 
one  can  meet  with  desires  to  have 
his  turn  of  shooting.  Kot  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  or  anything  low  at 
.aU  in  that  way ;  but  simply  from 
that  love  of  fidmess  which  lies  hid- 
den— too  deep  sometimes — some- 
where or  other  in  all  of  us.  We  are 
anxious  to  do,  one  to  another,  as  the 
other  desires  to  do  to  us ;  and  till 
we  come  to  a  different  condition, 
men  must  shoot  and  be  shot  at. 

All  these  peaceable  distinctions, 
and  regards  of  right  and  wrong, 
were  utterly  useless,  and  out  of 
place,  in  front  of  the  walls  of  Bada- 
jos.  Eight  or  wrong,  the  place 
must  be  taken;  and  this  was  the 
third  time  of  trying  it.  Fury, 
frenzy,  rushing  slaughtei^  and  death 
(that  lies  still,  when  the  heat  is 
over),  who  can  take  and  tell  them 
truly ;  and  if  he  could,  who  would 
like  to  do  it,  or  who  would  thank 
him  to  hear  of  iti 

All  the  British  army  knew  that 
the  assault  was  to  be  made  that 
night ;  and  the  Frenchmen,  as  ap- 
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peaied  by-and-by,  knew  right  well 
what  was  coining.  For  when  the 
April  son  went  down  in  the  bright- 
est azure  of  all  blue  skies,  a  hush 
of  wonder  and  of  waiting  fell  and 
lay  upon  all  the  scene. 

The  English  now  were  grown  to 
be  what  they  always  grow  to  be 
with  much  fighting — soUd  in  their 
ways,  and  (according  to  the  nature 
of  things)  hot  or  cool  with  discipline, 
square  in  their  manner  of  coming 
up,  and  hard  to  be  sent  back  again, 
certain  sure  of  their  strength  to 
conquer,  and  ready  to  chai^  the 
devil  himseU^  if  he  had  the  courage 
to  wait  for  them.  They  were  under 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  lead  them, 
and  trusted  them  to  follow  him; 
their  blood  was  stirred  without 
grand  harangues  or  melodramatic 
eloquence. 

Every  man  in  that  solid  army 
knew  his  own  work,  and  meant  to  do 
it,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  rival 
hardihood  and  contagious  scorn  of 
death. 

The  walls  were  higher  and  the 
approach  muchharder  thanatCiudad 
Eodrigo;  the  garrison  stronger,  and 
the  captain  a  strenuous  and  ingeni- 
ous warrior.  Therefore  on  the  6th  of 
April  1812,  as  the  storming-parties 
watched  the  sunset  fading  along  the 
Guadiana,  and  the  sudden  fall  of 
night,  which  scarcely  gives  a  bird 
time  to  twitter  on  his  roost,  they 
wanted  no  prophet  to  tell  them  how 
different  their  number  would  be  to- 
morrow. But  still,  as  the  proper 
and  comforting  law  of  human  na- 
ture ordains  it,  every  man  thought, 
or  at  any  rate  hoped,  that  his  mess- 
mate rather  than  himself  was  the 
one  to  leave  a  widow  and  orphans 
by  midnight. 

Hilary  L6nainewasnowbeginning 
to  get  used  to  fighting.  At  first,  in 
spite  of  all  his  toUk  about  his  sword 
and  so  on,  blows  and  bloodshed 
went  against  the  grain  of  his  kind 
and  gay  nature.     He  even  thought. 


in  his  fresh  aversion  at  so  many 
corpses,  that  war  was  a  worse  insti- 
tution than  law.  That  error,  how- 
ever, he  was  beginning  to  abjure, 
through  the  power  of  custom,  aided 
by  two  sapient  reflections.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  without  much 
slaughter  there  can  be  no  real  glory 
— ^an  article  which  the  young  man 
had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  attain; 
and  his  other  wise  recollection  was 
that  a  Frenchman  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  must, 
at  all  hazards  and  at  any  sacrifice  of 
pious  lives,  be  extirpated.  More- 
over, he  may  have  begun  to  share, 
by  virtue  of  his  amiability,  the 
views  of  his  brother-officers,  which 
of  course  were  duly  professional 
So  that  this  young  fellow,  upon  the 
whole,  was  as  full  of  fight  as  the 
best  of  them. 

"  Ko  man  died  that  night  with 
more  glory — yet  many  died,  and 
there  was  much  glory."  So  writes 
the  Thucydides  of  this  war;  not 
about  Hilary  (as  good-luck  willed 
it),  but  one  of  his  senior  officers. 
And  that  such  a  sentence  should 
ever  have  been  written,  is  a  thing 
to  think  about.  With  all  that  dash 
of  bright  carnage  fresh  on  the  page 
of  one  who  did  lus  duty  so  grandly 
both  with  sword  and  pen,  peaceful 
writers  (knowing  more  of  sandy 
commons  and  the  fEurm-house  jGsLgot 
than  of  fascines  and  gabions,  of 
capons  than  of  caponniferes,  and 
of  shot  grapes  than  of  grapeahot) 
wisely  may  stick  to  the  garden- 
ing-^ife,  or  in  fiercest  moments 
the  pruning-hook ;  and  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  the  stark  sword-blade. 

Such  duty  becomes  tenfold  a 
pleasure,  when  the  sword-blades  not 
only  swing  overhead  or  glitter  at 
the  unarmeii  breast ;  but  bolted  into 
great  beams  of  wood  at  the  most 
offensive  angles,  are  flashing  in  the 
dark  at  the  stomach  of  a  man,  like 
a  vast  electric  porcupine;  while 
bursting  shells  and  powder-barrels, 
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and  blasts  of  grapeshot  thick  as 
hail  (drowning  curses,  shriekS;  and 
wails),  sweep  the  craggy  rampart 
clear,  or  leave  only  corpses  roasting. 
Such,  and  worse  by  a  thousandfold 
than  words  may  render  or  mind 
conceive,  was  the  struggle  of  that 
awful  night  at  the  central  breach  of 
Badajos ;  and  here  was  Hilary  Lor- 
none,  wounded,  spent  with  fruitless 
efforts,  dashed  backward  on  spikes 
and  on  bayonet  -  points,  trampled 
under  foot,  and  singed  by  the  beard 
of  a  smouldering  comrade,  yet  glad 
even  to  lie  still  for  a  minute  in  the 
breathless  depths  of  exhaustion. 
**A11  up  with  me  now" — ^he  was 
£untly  thinking  —  <<  perhaps  my 
father  will  be  satisfied.  Good-bye, 
dear  Alice,  and  darling  Mabel — and 
good-night  to  this  poor  Hilary ! " 

And  here  his  career — of  fame  or 
of  shame — must  have  been  over  and 
done  with,  if  he  had  not  already 
won  good-liking  among  the  men  of 
his  company.  For  one  of  them 
with  his  next  step  ready  to  be  plant- 
ed on  the  young  officer's  breast, 
caught  a  view  of  his  &ce,  by  the 
light  of  a  fire-ball,  stopped  short, 
and  stooped  over  him. 

'^Elow  mo  1"  he  exclaimed,  while 
likely  to  be  blown  into  a  thousand 
pieces ;  "  if  this  hain't  the  very 
young  chap  as  saved  me  when  I 
wur  a  dropping  upon  the  road.  One 
good  turn  desarves  another.  Here, 
Sob,  lend  a  hand,  my  boy." 

"  A  hand !  I  can't  lend  thee  a 
hinch,"  cried  Bob ;  "  they  be  squaz- 
ing  me  up,  like  a  squatting  match." 

For  while  all  the  front  men  were 
thus  lying  dead,  the  men  from  the 
rear  would  not  stop  from  shoving, 
and  bodily  heaving  the  others  be- 
fore them ;  as  buffaloes  rush  when 
they  lose  their  wits.  They  thrust, 
every  man  his  front  man  on  the 
ehevaux  de  frise,  as  if  it  were  a 
joke,  with  that  bitter  recklessness 
of  life  and  readiness  to  take  their 
own  turn  at  death  which  falls  upon 


men  of  true  British  birth,  and  their 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  when- 
ever the  strong  blood  is  churned 
within  them.  And  yet,  all  this 
time,  they  know  what  they  are 
about. 

And  so  did  these  two  soldiers 
now.  Keither  time  nor  room  had 
they  to  lift  poor  Hilary  out  of  the 
bed  of  shattered  granite  where  he 
lay,  with  wedged  spikes  sticking 
into  him.  And  the  two  men,  who 
wanted  to  do  it,  were  swept  by  the 
surge  of  living  bodies  upwards. 
But  first  they  did  this — which  saved 
his  life — ^they  threw  two  muskets 
across  him.  Loaded  or  empty,  they 
knew  not ;  and  of  course  it  could 
not  matter  so  long  as  the  climbing 
men  (labouring  their  utmost  to  be 
killed)  found  it  readier  for  their 
feet  to  tread  on  the  bridge  of  these 
muskets  (piered  with  blocks  of 
granite)  than  on  the  ribs  of  poor 
Hilary.  So  the  struggle  went  on ; 
and  there  he  lay,  and  began  to  peep 
under  other  people's  legs. 

In  this  rather  difficult  position 
he  failed  to  make  out  anything  at 
all  to  satisfy  or  to  please  him. 
Listeners  hear  little  good  of  them- 
selves, and  lurking  gazers  have 
about  the  same  luck.  Not  that 
Hilary  was  to  be  blamed  for  lying 
in  this  groove,  inasmuch  as  he  real- 
ly had  no  chance  or  even  time  to 
get  out  of  it.  A  great  hulking 
Yorkshireman  (as  he  turned  out) 
had  fallen  obliquely  upon  Hilary's 
bridge,  and  was  difficult  to  push 
aside,  and  quite  impossible  to  lift 
up.  He  groaned  a  good  deal,  but 
he  was  not  dead — if  he  had  not 
been  a  Yorkshireman  the  one  fact 
might  have  implied  the  other,  but 
Yorkshiremen  do  groan  after  death: 
however,  he  was  not  dead ;  and  he 
keeps  a  mill  on  the  Swale  at  this 
minute. 

Hilary,  under  these  disadvant- 
ages, naturally  tried  to  lessen  them; 
and    though    he  was    pretty  safe 
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Trhere  he  lay — ^unless  a  shell  came  sultry  night  wind  sighed,  laden  with 

through    the    Yorkshireman,    and  groans,  whenever  curses  and  roar  of 

that  would    have   needed  a  very  artillery  left  room  for  them.    The 

strong  charge — still  he  became  dis-  breach  itself  was  still  unstormed, 

contented.    What  with  the  pain  of  and  looked  more  terrible  than  ever; 

his  wound  or  wounds  (for  he  knew  for  the  sword-blades  fixed  at  the 

to  his  cost  that  he  had  several  of  top  were  drenched  and  reeking  to 

them),  also  the  violent  thirst  which  the  hilt  with  red,  and  three  had 

followed,  as  well  as  the  ache  of  his  corpses  impaled  upon  them  with 

cramped  position,  and  a  piece  of  scarlet  coats,  gay  in  the  moonlight 

spik^  plank  that  worried  him,  he  The  rest,  like  the  jaws  of  a  gorging 

began  to  grow  more  and  more  de-  crocodile,  presented    their   bloody 

sirous  of  a  little  change  of  air.  jagginess,  dogged  here  and  there 

''  I^ow,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  with  limbs,  or  heads,  or  other  parts 

with    his    usual  courtesy,   to  the  of  soldiers.     For  the  moment  the 

Yorkshireman,  ''  you  do  not  mean  British  had  fallen  back  to  the  other 

to  be  in  my  way  of  course,  but  the  side  of  the  ravelin,  and  their  bugles 

fact  is  that  I  can't  get  out  of  this  were  sounding  for  the  retreat,  while 

hole  by  reason  of  your  incumbency,  the  triumphant  French  were  shoot- 

If  you  could  only,  without  incon-  ing,  and  shouting,  "  Why  enter  you 

venience,  give  a  little  roll  to  the  not  at  all  Bad^jos,  messieurs  1    It 

right  or  left,  you  would  be  in  quite  is  a  good  place  for  the  English 

as  good  a  position  yourself;  or  if  health.     Why  enter  you  not  then 

you  have  grown  attached  to  this  BadiyosT' 

particular  spot,  I  would  try  to  re-  The  sullen  Britons  answered  not, 

place  you  afterwards."  but   waited   for    orders   to   begin 

"  Grab  ! "    was   the    Yorkshire-  again;  recovering  breath,  and  heart, 

man's  only  reply,  a  grunt  of  con-  and  spirit,  and  gathering  closer  to 

tempt  and  of  surly  temper,  which  one  another,  to  be  sure  that  any- 

plainly  meant^  "  go  to — ^Halifax."  body  was  alive.     For  more  than 

^*  This  is  unci'nl  of  you,"  answer-  two  thousand  men  lay  dead  or  dy- 
ed Hilary ;  '^  it  is  getting  so  hot  in  ing  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  yards 
here  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  re-  square.  Of  the  survivors,  every 
tort,  I  fear,  your  discourtesy.  I  man  felt  that  every  other  man  had 
beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  done  his  best — ^but  how  about  him- 
for  making  this  sharp  suggestion."  self?    Could  he  be  sure  that  he 

With  these  words  he  pricked  the  never  had  flinched,  nor  even  hung 

great  son  of  the  north  in  a  sensitive  back  for  a  foot  or  so,  nor  pushed 

part  with  a  loose  spike   he  had  any  other  man  on  to  the  spikes  to 

found  by  the  light  of  a  French  fire-  save  himself  from  going  therel  And 

ball,  whereupon,  with  a  curse,  the  was  that  cursed  fortress  never  to  be 

fellow  rolled  over,  like  one  of  his  taken  by  any  skill  or  strength?  was 

father's    millstones.    Then    Hilary  even  Lord  Wellington  wrong  for 

crawled  from  his  hole  of  refuge,  once  in  setting  them  to  do  it?  and 

and  sti£9y  resting  on  his  hand  and  was  it  to  be  said  in  every  British 

knees,  surveyed  the  scene  of  car-  churchyard  that  Britons  were  not 

nage.  of  the  stuff  of  their  fathers  ? 

The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  Sadly  thus  thinking,  but  after 

was  shining  gloomily  under  a  stripe  the  manner  of  our  nation  not  de- 

of  heavy  cloud,  over  the  bastion  of  daring  it,  they  were  surprised  by 

the  Trinidad  into  the  channel  of  a  burst  of  light,  and  a  flight  of 

the  fatal  breach,  down  which  the  glittering  streaks  in  it    And  al- 
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most  before  these  came  down  again,  inch  beam,  into  which  the  swords 
they  saw  that  the  murderous  cheval  were  rivetted.  Then  down  he  fell, 
de  frise  had  a  great  gap  in  its  cen-  whether  from  exhaustion,  or  pre- 
tre.  With  a  true  British  cheer,  sence  of  mind — he  could  never  telL 
stirring  every  British  heart,  out  they  Through  the  jags  of  the  riven  gran- 
rushed  from  their  shelter,  and  up  ite  he  heard  the  shell  in  a  smothered 
the  dark  breach,  and  into  Badajos.  way  sputtering  (like  a  "devil"  in  a 

One  form,  however,  passed  first  wasp's  nest) — and  then  with  a  thun- 

into  Badajos  with  undisputed  pre-  derous  roar  and  whiz,  and  a  rush 

cedence,  because  it  happened  to  be  through  the  air  of  wood,  stone,  and 

close  by,  when  the  sword-blades  iron,  the  Frenchman's  deadly  bar 

rocketed  away  so.    And  not  only  was  burst 

that,  but  the  act  of  that  one  had  For  a  moment  Lorraine  was  so 

-enabled  the  others  to  follow — an  stunned  and  shaken  that  all  he 

act  of  valour  inspired  by  luck,  and  could  do  was  to  stay  on  the  ground ; 

incited  by  bodily  angmsh.  but  the  shock  made  one  of   his 

It  was  thus.  In  the  depth  of  wounds  bleed  a&esh,  and  this  per- 
that  horrible  pause  and  dejection  of  haps  revived  him.  At  any  rate  he 
the  assailants,  Hilary,  getting  re-  arose,  and  feebly  tottered  in  over 
lieved  of  his  cramp,  rose  slowly  and  the  crest  of  the  breacL  The  sol- 
stood  in  a  sheltered  spot,  to  re-  diers  of  the  forty-third  and  fifty- 
cover  himself  before  running  away,  second  regiments  gave  him  a  cheer 
Everything  seemed  much  against  as  they  ran  up  the  steep,  while  on 
him,  so  far  as  he  could  discover;  and  the  part  of  the  enemy  not  a  weapon 
no  one  with  a  social  turn  was  there  was  levelled  at  him.  This,  however, 
to  discuss  the  position.  was  not  from  any  admiraUon  of  his 

Moreover,  his  wounds  were  be-  valour  —  though    Frenchmen    are 

ginning  at  once  to  sting  him  and  to  often  most    chivalrous  foes  — but 

stiffen  him — a  clever  arrangement  because  these  heroic  defenders  at 

made  by  nature  to  teach  men  not  last  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 

to  fight  80  much.    Nearly  mad  with  breaches.     Being  taken  in  the  rear 

pain — which  is  felt  tenfold  as  much  by  the  Fifth  Division,  which  had 

by  quick-bom  Normans  aa  by  slow-  forced  its  way  in  at  San  Vincente, 

bom  Dutchmeh  —  he  saw  a  shell  knowing  also  that  the  castle  had 

fall  and  roll  very  kindly  just  be-  fallen,  and  seeing  their  main  de- 

tween  his  dragging  feet.     It  carried  fence  lie    shattered,    they  retired 

a  very  long  fusee,  sticking  out  of  through  the  town  and  across  the 

it,  at  a  handsome  curve,  and  stead-  bridge  of  the  Guadiana. 

ily  spluttering  with  fire,  like  the  Aid  now  it  is  an  accursed  truth 

t£ul  of  a  rat,  when  bad  boys  have  that  the  men  who  had  been  such 

ignited  it.  glorious  heroes,  such  good  brethren 

"  For  better,   for  worse,"    cried  to  one  another,  strong,  and  grand, 

Hilary,  talking  to  himself,  even  in  and  pitiful,  turned  themselves  with- 

hifi  agony,  by  the  power  of  habit ;  in  half  an  hour  into    something 

**  go  into  that  hole,  my  friend,  and  lower  than  the  beasts  that  perish. 

do  your  utmost  there."     So  much  They  proved  that  the  worst  of  war 

had  he  been  knocked  about,  that  is  not  bloodshed,  agony,  and  slow 

the   shell   (although  a  light   one)  death ;  nor  even  trampled  freedom, 

was  as  much  as  he  could  stagger  hatred,    tyranny,    and     treachery, 

with;    till  he  dropped  it  into  a  On  that  same   night  of  heroism, 

shelfy  hole,  which  ho  had  long  been  patriotism,  and  grand  devotion,  the 

looking  at,  under  the  baulk  of  six-  nicest  and  most  amiable  vice  in- 
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dulged  by  those  very  same  heroes, 
and  devoted  patriots,  was  swinish 
and  wallowing  drunkenness.  Eapine, 
arson,  fury,  murder,  and  outrages 
unspeakable — even  their  own  allies 
the  Spaniards,  glad  to  be  quit  of  the 
French,  and  to  welcome  warmly 
these  deliverers,  found  bitter  cause, 


ere  sunrise,  to  lament  the  British 
victory. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  young 
Lorraine,  weak  and  weary,  and 
vainly  seeking  a  surgeon  to  bind 
up  his  wounds,  was  compelled  to 
fight  once  more  that  night,  before 
he  could  lay  him  down  and  rest. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


There  would  seem  to  be  times, 
and  scenes,  and  cases,  in  which 
human  nature  falls  helpless  under 
sudden  contamination,  a  mental 
outbreak  of  black  murrain,  leprosy, 
or  plague.  A  panic,  a  superstitious 
fervour,  a  patriotic  or  loyal  rush,  a 
rebellion,  a  "  revival " — aU  of  these 
drive  men  in  masses,  like  swine  down 
a  precipice ;  but  the  sack  of  a  large 
town  bloodily  stormed  is  more  mad- 
dening than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

Even  good  and  steady  soldiers 
caught  the  taint  of  villany.  They 
confessed  (when  their  headaches 
began  to  get  better)  how  thor- 
oughly ashamed  they  were  of  them- 
selves, for  having  been  led  into 
crime  and  debauch  by  the  scamps 
and  the  scum  of  the  regiment.  Still, 
at  the  moment,  they  were  as  bad 
as,  or  even  worse  than  the  general 
blackguards;  because  they  had 
more  strength  to  rush  astray. 

Hilary  knew  mankind  very  little, 
and  only  from  a  gentleman's  point 
of  view ;  so  that  when  he  found,  or 
lost,  his  way  into  the  great  square 
of  the  town,  he  was  quite  amazed, 
in  his  weak  state  of  mind,  by  the 
scene  he  was  breaking  into.  Here 
by  the  light  of  a  blazing  bonfire, 
made  of  costly  furniture,  he  descried 
Major  Clumps  of  his  regiment,  more 
neatly  than  pleasantly  attached  to 
the  front  door  of  a  large  mansion. 
Across  his  breast  and  arms  a  couple 
of  musket-straps  were  tightly  strained 
and  pegged  with  bayonets  into  the 
timber  so  firmly  that  this  active 


officer  could  not  even  put  foot  to 
the  ground.  On  his  head  was  a 
very  conspicuous  fool's  cap  made  of 
a  copy  of  a  proclamation,  with  that 
word  in  laige  type  above  his  brows ; 
while  a  gigantic  grenadier,  as  tipsy 
as  a  fiddler,  was  zealously  conduct- 
ing the  exhibition,  by  swinging  him 
slowly  to  and  fro,  to  the  tune  of 
Margery  -  Daw,  even  as  children 
swing  each  other  on  a  farmjrard 
gate.  The  Msgor's  fury  and  the 
violence  of  his  language  may  be  im- 
agined, but  must  not  be  reported. 
He  had  alway  been  famous  for 
powers  of  swearing;  but  in  this 
case  he  outdid  himself,  renewing 
(every  moment)  and  redoubling  the 
grins  of  all  spectators. 

'*  You  shidl  swing  for  this,"  he 
screamed  to  his  showman,  just  as 
Hilary  came  up ;  '^  you  shall  swing 
for  this,  you,"  &c.  &c. 

"  You  shwing'  first,  old  cock,  at 
any  rate,"  the  grenadier  answered, 
with  a  graceful  sweep  of  the  door 
and  the  pendent  major. 

''Oh  Lorraine,  Lorraine,"  cried 
the  latter,  as  the  arc  of  his  revolu- 
tion brought  him  face  to  face  with 
Hilary;  ''for  heaven's  sake,  stop 
those  miscreants — ah,  you  can  do 
nothing,  I  see — ^you  are  hit  badly, 
my  poor  boy." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Hilary  to  the 
grenadier,  with  that  persuasive  grace 
which  even  the  costermongers  could 
not  resist ;  "  you  are  much  too  good 
a  soldier  to  make  a  laughing  stock 
of  a  brave  British  officer.    I  cannot 
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attempt  to  use  force  with  you,  for 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  be  un- 
bounded. Thank  God  for  that,  and 
release  your  prisoner — remember 
that  he  is  not  a  Frenchman,  but  a 
braye  and  good  English  major." 

With  these,  and  perhaps  some 
more  solid  persuasions,  he  obtained 
the  release  of  his  senior  officer,  who 
for  some  moments  could  scarcely 
speak,  through  excitement  and  ex- 
haustion. But  he  made  signs  to 
Hilaiy  that  he  had  something  to 
say  of  great  importance,  and  pre- 
sently 1^  him  into  a  narrow  arch- 
way. 

"  There  will  be  vile  work  done  in 
that  house,"  he  contrived  at  last  to 
tell  Hilary;  "the  men  were  bad 
enough  at  Hodrigo ;  but  they  will 
be  ten  times  worse  to-night.  We 
are  all  so  scattered  about  that  no 
man  has  his  own  officer  near  him, 
and  he  don't  care  a  button  for  any 
others.  It  was  for  trying  to  restrain 
some  scoundrels  of  the  Pifth  Divi- 
sion that  I  was  treated  in  that 
cursed  way.  Only  think  how  we 
ahould  feel,  Lorraine,  if  oui  own 
daughters  were  exposed  so  ! " 

'*  I  haven't  got  any  daughters," 
said  HOary,  groaning  with  pain, 
perhaps  at  the  thought.  "  But  I'd 
drive  my  sword  through  any  man's 
heart — that  is  to  say,  if  I  had  got 
any  sword,  or  any  arm  to  drive  it 
with."  His  sword  had  been  carried 
away  by  a  grapeshot,  and  his  right 
arm  hung  loose  in  a  cluster  of 
blood ;  for  he  had  nothing  to  bind 
.  it  up  with. 

'*  Tou  are  a  man,  though  a  wound- 
ed man,"  the  Major  replied,  being 
touched  a  little  by  Hilary's  strength 
of  expression,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
some  nice  pretty  daughters,  out  of 
harm's  way  in  England  :  "  it  is  most 
unlucky  that  you  are  hit  so  hard." 

"  That  is  quite  my  own  opinion. 
However,  I  can  hold  out  a  good  bit, 
3Iajor,  for  any  work  that  requires 
no  strength." 


"  Do  you  know  where  to  find  any 
of  our  own  fellows]  They  would 
be  quite  ready  to  fight  these  black- 
guards ;  they  are  very  sore  about 
the  way  those  scoundrels  stole  into 
the  town.  We  have  always  been 
the  foremost  hitherto.  Your  legs 
are  all  right,  I  suppose,  my  boy." 

"  All  right,  except  that  I  am  a 
trifle  light-headed,  and  that  always 
flies  to  the  legs- — or  at  least  we  used 
to  say  so  at  Oxford." 

"ilever  mind  what  you  said  at 
Oxford.  Only  mind  what  you  say 
in  Badajos.  Collect  every  man  you 
can  find  of  ours.  Tell  him  the  Eifbh 
are  murdering,  robbing,  cheating  us 
again,  as  they  did  by  sneaking  in  at 
a  comer,  and  insulting  our  best 
officers.  Drunk,  or  sober,  bring 
them  alL  The  more  our  men  drink, 
the  more  sober  they  get"  It  is 
likely  enough  that  officers  of  the 
Fifth  Division  would  have  thought 
the  same  paradox  of  their  own  men. 

'^  I  cannot  get  along  at  my  usual 
pace,"  said  Hilary ;  **  but  I  will  do 
my  best.  But  will  not  the  mis- 
chief be  done  already?" 

"I  hope  not.  I  asked  Count 
Zamora,  who  seems  to  be  the  fore- 
most man  of  the  town,  which  he 
thought  most  of — his  wine,  or  his 
daughters.  And  he  answered  of 
course  as  a  gentleman  must.  His 
cellars  contain  about  300  butts ;  it 
will  take  some  time  for  our  men  to 
drink  that.  And  I  spread  a  report 
of  their  quality,  and  a  rumour  that 
all  the  ladies  had  escaped.  The 
night  is  hot.  All  the  men  will 
plimge  into  those  vast  cellars  first. 
And  when  they  come  up,  any  sober 
man  will  be  a  match  for  twenty." 

''What  a  pest  that  I  am  so 
knocked  about !"  cried  Hilary,  quite 
forgetting  his  pain,  in  the  chivalry 
of  his  nature.  "  Major,  if  only  for 
half-an-hour  you  can  hold  back  the 
devilry,  I  will  answer  for  the  safety 
of  the  hoxisehold.  But  beware  of 
fire." 
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"  Tou  need  not  tell  me  about  that, 
young  man.  I  have  seen  this  work 
before  you  were  bom.  I  shall  pick 
up  a  cloak  and  beiette,  and  cork  my 
eyebrows,  and  be  a  Spaniard ;  major- 
domo,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  I 
can  jabber  the  tongue  a  bit ;  enough 
to  go  down  with  English  ears.  I 
will  be  the  steward  of  the  cellars, 
and  show  them  where  the  best  winid 
is ;  and  they  don't  know  wine  from 
brandy.  And  they  will  not  know 
me,  in  their  cups,  till  I  order  them 
all  into  custody.  Be  quick  ;  there 
is  no  more  time  to  lose." 

Hilary  saw  that  Major  Clumps 
was  going  to  play  a  very  dangerous 
part ;  for  many  of  the  men  had  their 
muskets  loaded,  and  recked  not  at 
whom  they  fired  them.  However, 
there  was  nothing  better  for  it ;  and 
so  he  set  out  upon  his  own  errand, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  hos- 
pital 

At  first  he  was  very  unfortunate, 
meeting  no  men  of  his  own  regiment, 
and  few  oven  of  his  own  division ; 
for  most  of  them  doubtless  were  busy 
in  the  houses,  laying  hold  of  every- 
thing. But  after  turning  many 
comers,  he  luckily  hit  upon  Cor- 
poral White  of  his  own  company,  a 
very  steady  man,  who  knew  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  sober,  at  a  time 
of  noble  plundering.  This  man  was 
a  martinet,  in  a  humble  way,  but 
popular  in  the  ranks  in  spite  of  that ; 
and  when  he  heard  of  the  outrage  to 
a  nugor  of  his  regiment,  and  his 
present  danger;  and  knew  that  a 
rich  Don's  family  was  threatened  by 
rascals  of  the  Fifth  Division, — ^he 
vowed  that  he  would  fetch  a  whole 
company  to  the  rescue,  ere  a  man 
could  say  ''  Jack  Bobinson." 

"  And  now,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  not  able  to  go  much  further,  or 
do  any  more.  Bound  the  comer 
there  is  a  fountain  of  beautiful  spring 
water,  worth  all  the  wines  and 
spirits  these  fellows  are  disgracing 
of  themselves  witb,     Ah,  I  wish  I 


had  a  glass  of  good  English  ale— 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
And  for  want  of  that,  a  thirsty  man 
may  be  glad  of  a  drop  of  this  water, 
sir.  And  when  you  have  drunk,  let 
it  play  on  your  arm.  You  have  a 
nasty  place,  sir." 

With  these  words  he  ran  off ;  and 
Hilary,  following  his  directions,  en- 
joyed the  greatest  of  all  the  mere 
bodily  joys  a  man  can  be  blessed 
with — ^the  slaking  of  furioos  thirst 
with  cold  delicious  crystal  water. 
He  drank,  and  drank,  and  sighed 
with  rapture,  and  then  began  to 
laugh  at  himself;  and  yet  must  have 
another  drink.  And  then  for  the 
moment  he  was  so  refreshed,  that 
his  wounds  were  not  worth  heeding. 

'^  I  will  go  and  see  what  those  vil- 
lains are  about,"  he  said  to  him- 
self and  the  pretty  Saint  Isidore 
(to  whose  pure  statue  bending  over 
the  gracious  water  he  lifted  hat,  as 
a  gentleman  ought  to  do);  ^'I  have 
drank  of  your  water,  and  thank  you. 
Saint ;  though  I  have  no  idea  what 
your  name  is.  Our  family  was  Ca- 
tholic for  five  hundred  years ;  and 
I  don't  know  why  we  ever  left  it 
off." 

Bub-a-dub,  dubbledy,  dulluby- 
dub — ^what  vowels  and  dissonants 
can  set  forth  the  sound  of  a  very 
drunken  drummer,  set  upon  his 
mettle  to  dmm  on  a  dmm,  whose 
head  he  has  been  drinking  from. 
Having  no  glasses,  and  having  no 
time  to  study  the  art  of  sloping  a 
bottle  between  the  teeth  with  drun- 
age,  they  truly  had  happened  on  a 
fine  idea.  They  cracked  the  bottles 
on  the  rim  of  the  drum,  and  put 
down  their  mouths  and  (frunk  well 
of  it.  The  dmm  was  not  so  much 
the  worse  for  this  proceeding  as  they 
were,  because  they  allowed  no  time 
for  the  liquor  to  soak  into  the  greasy 
parchment;  but  as  many  as  could 
stand  round  were  there,  and  plenty 
of  others  came  after  them.  So  that 
the  drumhead  never  once  brimmed 
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over,  though  so  many  dozena  were 
cracked  on  it.  No  wonder^  when 
such  work  was  toward,  that  many 
a  mosket-shot  rang  along  the  firelit 
streets  of  Badajos,  and  many  a  brave 
man  who  had  baffled  the  fuiy  of  the 
enemy  fell  dead  in  the  midst  of  his 
firoHcking. 

Hilary  felt  that  he  had  been  shot 
enough,  and  to  spare,  already  j  and 
so,  while  slowly  and  painfully  plod- 
ding his  way  back  to  the  great 
square  of  the  town,  from  comer  to 
comer  he  worked  a  traverse,  in 
shelter  (wherever  the  shelter  offered) 
of  porch,  or  pier,  or  any  other 
shadowy  folds  of  the  ancient  streets. 
And  thus,  without  any  more  dam- 
age, he  returned  to  the  house  of 
the  Count  of  Zamora. 

Here  he  found  the  main  door 
closely  fastened — ^by  the  fellows  in- 
side, no  doubt,  to  keep  their  villan- 
ons  work  to  themselves — and  as  the 
great  bonfire  was  burning  low,  he 
thought  that  he  might  have  mis- 
taken the  house,  until  with  his  left 
hand  he  felt  the  holes  where  the 
bayonets  had  pegged  up  the  good 
major.  And  while  he  did  this,  a 
great  roar  from  the  cellars  quickened 
his  eagerness  to  get  in. 

"  This  is  a  nice  thing,"  he  said  to 
himself ;  ''  the  Major  inside,  and  no 
getting  at  him !  Such  a  choleric 
man  in  the  power  of  those  scamps ! 
And  they  cannot  take  him  for  a 
Spaniard  long,  for  he  is  sure  to  use 
strong  English.  And  not  only 
Clumps,  but  the  whole  of  the  house- 
hold at  their  will  and  pleasure !" 

But  even  while  calling  in  question 
his  superior  officer's  self-control, 
he  did  not  show  himself  possessed 
of  veiy  wonderful  coolness.  For 
hearing  a  rash  as  of  many  feet  up- 
ward &om  the  lower  quarters,  Hilary 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
smouldering  bonfire,  and  seized  with 
his  left  hand — for  his  right  was  use- 
less— a  chunk  of  some  fine  wood  too 
hard  to  bum  (perhaps  of  the  African 


black-wood,  or  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
or  brown  cassia),  and  came  back  with 
it,  in  a  mighty  fury,  and  tried  to 
beat  the  door  in.  But  the  door  was 
of  ancient  chestnut-wood,  and  at  his 
best  he  could  not  have  hurt  it.  So 
now,  in  his  weakness,  he  knocked 
and  knocked;  and  nobody  even 
heard  him. 

"  This  is  enough  to  wear  any  one 
out,"  he  said  to  himself,  in  his  poor 
condition — ^for  th^  lower  the  state  of 
a  man  is,  the  more  he  relapses  upon 
his  nature,  and  Hikr/s  nature  was 
to  talk  to  himself — "  if  I  cannot  get 
in,  like  this,  I  must  do  something  or 
other,  and  get  in  somehow." 

This  would  have  cost  him  little 
trouble  in  his  usual  strength  and 
activity.  For  the  tipsy  rascals  had 
left  wide  open  a  window  within  easy 
reach  fiom  the  street  to  a  man  sound 
of  limb  and  vigorous.  But  Lorraine, 
in  his  present  condition,  had  no 
small  pain  and  difficulty  in  making 
his  way  through  the  opening. 
This  being  done  at  last,  he  found 
himself  in  a  dark  passage  floored 
with  polished  timber,  upon  which 
he  slipped  and  felL 

"  What  an  evil  omen  !"  he  cried, 
lightly — ^little  imagining  how  true 
his  words  would  prove — "to  fall 
upon  entering  a  strange  house,  even 
though  it  be  by  the  window.  How- 
ever, I  am  shaken  more  than  hurt. 
Goodness  knows,  I  can't  afford  to 
bleed  again." 

Fastening  again  his  loosened  ban- 
dage— for  he  had  bound  his  arm 
now  with  a  handkerchief — he  list- 
tened  and  heard  a  great  noise  mov- 
ing, somewhere  in  the  distance. 
Nothing  can  be  less  satisfactory 
than  to  hear  a  great  noise,  and 
hearken  very  steadfastly  for  its 
meaning,  yet  not  learn  what  it  can 
be  about,  or  even  where  it  comes 
from.  Hilary  listened,  and  the 
noise  seemed  now  to  come  from  one 
way  and  then  from  another.  For 
the  old  house  was  peopled  with  in- 
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dolent  echoes,  lazily  answering  one 
another,  from  comer  to  corner  of 
passages,  like  the  clapping  of 
hands  at  a  banquet.  Wherefore 
Lorraine,  being  puzzled,  went  on- 
Avards,  as  behoves  a  young  English- 
man.  And  herein  instinct  served 
him  well — at  least  as  the  luck  of  the 
moment  seemed  —  for  it  led  him 
into  the  main  hall,  whence  niches 
and  arches  seemed  leading  away 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  Hilary 
here  stopped  short,  and  wondered 
It  was  so  different  from  an  English 
house;  and  he  could  not  tell  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not.  There  was  some 
light  of  wax,  and  some  of  oil,  and 
some  of  spluttering  torches  stuck 
into  anything  that  would  hold  them, 
throwing  a  fugitive  gleam  on  the 
floor,  where  the  polish  of  the  marble 
answered  it  In  other  places  there 
were  breadths  of  shadow,  wavering, 
jumping,  and  flickering. 

"  This  is  a  queer  sort  of  place," 
said  Hilary;  ''what  is  the  proper 
thmg  for  me  to  do  ]" 

The  proper  thing  for  him  to  do 
became  aU  at  once  quite  manifest ; 
for  a  young  girl  suddenly  sprang 
into  the  hall,  like  a  hunted  butter- 
fly darting. 

''  They  cannot  catch  me,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  Spanish — ''  they  are  too 
slow,  the  intoxicated  men.  I  may 
always  laugh  at  them.  Here  I  wiU 
let  them  have  another  chase." 

Flitting  in  and  out  the  shadows, 
as  softly  as  if  she  were  one  of  them, 
she  stopped  by  the  side  of  Hilary 
Lorraine,  in  a  dark  place,  irithout 
seeing  him.  And  he,  without  foot- 
fall, leaned  back  in  a  niche,  and 
trembled  at  being  so  close  to  her. 
For  a  gleam  of  faint  light  glanced 
upon  her,  and  suggested  strange 
wild  beauty.  For  the  moment, 
Hilary  could  only  see  glittering 
abundance  of  loosened  hair,  a  flash 
of  dark  eyes,  and  raiment  quivering 
from  the  quick  turn  of  the  form  in- 
side.     And  then  he  heard  short 


breath,  sudden  sighs,  and  the  sooth- 
ing sound  of  a  figure  settling  from  a 
great  rush  into  quietude. 

'*  This  beats  almost  everything  I 
ever  knew,"  said  he  to  himself,  quite 
silently.  ''  I  can't  help  her.  And 
she  seems  to  want  no  help,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge.  I  wonder  who  she  is, 
and  what  she  would  be  like  by  day- 
light?" 

Before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do,  in  a  matter  beyond 
experiencoi  a  great  shout  arose  in 
some  up-stair  places,  and  a  shriek  or 
two,  and  a  noise  of  trampling. 
"  Holy  Virgin !  they  have  caught 
Camilla!"  cried  the  young  lady  at 
Hilary's  side.  "  She  ought  to  have 
a  little  more  of  wisdom.  Must  I 
peril  myself  to  protect  her  1 "  With- 
out further  halt*  to  consider  that 
question — swifter  than  the  slow  old 
lamps  cast  shadow,  she  rushed  be> 
twixt  pillars,  and  up  a  stone  stair- 
way. And  young  Lorraine,  with 
more  pain  than  prudence,  followed 
as  fast  as  he  could  get  along. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a 
broad  stone  gallery,  leading  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  lit  as  badly  as  a 
v^ge  street.  But  Hilary  was  not 
long  in  doubt,  for  he  heard  on  the 
right  hand  a  clashing  noise,  and 
soon  descried  broken  shadows  flit- 
ting, and  felt  that  roguery  was  going 
on.  So  he  made  at  Ms  best  pace 
towards  it.  And  here  he  had  not 
far  to  seek ;  for  in  a  large  room, 
hung  with  pictures,  and  likely  to  be 
too  full  of  l^ht,  the  fate,  of  flie 
house  was  being  settled.  In  spite 
of  all  drunken  stupidity,  and  the 
time  spent  in  the  wine-cellars,  the 
plunderers  had  found  out  the  in- 
mates, and  meant  to  make  prijEos  of 
war  of  them.  Small  wonder  that 
British  intervention  was  not  con- 
sidered a  God-send,  when  our  allies 
were  treated  so.  But  British  sol- 
diers, however  brutal  in  the  times 
gone  by  (especially  after  furious 
carnage  had  stirred  the  worst  ele- 
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ments  in  a  man,  and  ardent  liquor 
fired  them),  still  had  one  redeeming 
point — the  national  love  of  fair  play 
and  sport  They  had  stolen  this 
Spanish  gentleman's  wines,  burned 
his  furniture  in  the  square,  and 
done  their  best  to  set  his  house  on 
fire,  as  long  as  they  thought  that  he 
sktdked  away.  But  now  that  they 
touched  his  dearer  honour,  and  he 
came  like  a  man  to  encounter  them, 
something  moved  their  tipsy  hearts 
to  know  what  he  was  made  o£ 

Miguel  de  Montalvan,  the  Count 
of  Zamora,  was  made  of  good  stuff, 
as  he  ought  to  be,  according  to  his 
luieage.  He  was  fighting  for  his 
children's  honour,  and  he  knew  how 
to  use  a  rapier.  Two  wounded  roy- 
sterers  on  the  floor  showed  that, 
though  his  hair  was  white,  his  arm 
was  not  benumbed  with  age.  And 
now,  with  his  slender  Toledo  blade, 
he  was  holding  his  own  against  the 
bayonet  of  his  third  antagonist,  a 
man  of  twice  his  strength  and 
weight — ^the  very  same  tall  grena- 
dier who  had  pegged  Major  Clumps 
to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  swung 
him  so  despitefully. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  room  two 
young  and  beautiful  ladies  stood  or 
kneliTin  horrible  dread  and  anguish. 
It  was  clear  at  a  glance  that  they 
were  sisters,  although  they  behaved 
very  differently.  For  one  was  kneel- 
ing in  a  helpless  manner,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  strained  hands 
dating  the  feet  of  a  marble  cruci- 
fix. She  had  not  the  courage  to 
look  at  the  conflict,  but  started  con- 
vulsively from  her  prayers  at  dash 
of  steel  or  stamp  of  foot.  The  other 
stood  firmly,  with  her  hair  thrown 
back,  one  hand  laid  on  her  sister's 
head,  and  the  other  grasping  a 
weapon,  her  lips  set  hard  and  her 
pale  cheeks  rigid,  while  her  black 
eyes  never  left  the  face  of  the  man 
who  was  striking  at  her  father.  At 
the  first  glance  Hilary  knew  her  to 
be  the  brave  girl  who  had  escaped 
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to  the  hall,  and  returned  to  share 
her  sister's  fate. 

Things  cannot  be  always  done  chi- 
valrously, or  in  true  heroic  fashion. 
From  among  the  legs  of  the  reeling 
Britons  (who,  with  pipes  and  bottles 
and  shouts  of  applause,  were  watch- 
ing the  central  combat)  Hilary 
snatched  up  with  his  left  hand  a 
good-sized  wine-bag,  roughly  rent  at 
the  neck,  but  still  containing  a  part 
of  its  precious  charge.  The  rogues 
had  discovered  it  in  the  cellar,  and 
guessed  that  its  contents  were  good. 
And  now,  as  the  owner  of  the 
house,  hard  pressed  and  unable  to 
reach  his  long-armed  foe,  was  forced 
to  give  way,  with  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  almost  entering  his  breast, 
and  bearing  him  back  on  his 
daughters,  Lorraine,  with  a  sweep 
of  his  left  arm,  brought  the  juicy 
bag  down  on  the  back  of  the  head 
of  the  noble  grenadier.  At  the 
blow,  the  rent  opened  and  dis- 
charged a  gallon  of  fine  old  crusted 
port  and  beeswing  down  the  war- 
rior's locks,  and  into  his  eyes,  and 
the  nape  of  his  neck.  Blinded  with 
wine,  and  mad  with  passion,  ho 
rushed  at  his  new  assailant;  but 
the  Count,  as  he  turned,  passed  his 
rapier  neatly  between  the  tendons 
of  his  right  arm.  Down  fell  his 
musket,  and  Hilary  seized  it,  and 
pointed  it  at  the  owner's  breast. 
And  now  the  grenadier  remembered 
what  he  had  quite  forgotten  through- 
out his  encounter  with  the  Spaniard 
— ^his  musket  was  loaded,  and  on 
the  full-cock !  So  he  dropped  (like  a 
grebe  or  a  dabchick  divijig),  having 
seen  smart  practice  with  skirmishers. 

However,  it  must  have  gone  ill 
with  Hilary,  as  well  as  the  Count 
and  his  household,  if  succour  had 
not  come  speedily.  For  the  was- 
saUers,  who  had  shown  wondrous 
temper — ^Mars  being  lulled  on  the 
lap  of  Bacchus — suddenly  awoke, 
with  equal  reason,  to  wild  fury. 
With  much  reviling,  and  condem- 
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xiation  of  themselves  and  one  an- 
other, they  fonned  front  (haying  dis- 
cipline even  in  their  cups),  and  bore 
down  the  long  room  npon  the  enemy. 
Drunk  as  they  were,  this  charge 
possessed  so  much  of  their  accustom- 
ed weight  and  power,  that  the  Don 
looked  on  all  as  lost,  and  could  only 
stand  in  front  of  his  daughters. 
But  Hilary,  with  much  presence  of 
mind,  faced  them,  as  if  he  were  in 


command,  and   cried  ''Halt!"    as 
tiieir  officer. 

With  one  accord  they  halted,  and 
some  of  them  tumbled  down  in  do- 
ing it ;  and  before  they  could  form 
for  another  charge,  or  mutiny  against 
orders,  Corporal  White,  with  half  a 
company  of  his  famous  regiment, 
took  them  in  the  rear,  and  smote 
right  and  left,  and  they  fled  with 
staggered  consciences. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


As  soon  as  the  Count  and  his 
daughters  knew  how  much  they 
owed  to  Hilary,  and  saw  the  weak 
and  wounded  plight  in  which  he 
had  laboured  for  their  good,  without 
any  loss  of  time  they  proved  that 
Spaniards  are  not  an  ungrateful 
race.  The  Count  took  the  young 
man  in  his  arms,  as  well  as  he 
could  without  hurting  him,  and 
kissed  him  upon  either  cheek ;  and 
though  the  young  ladies  could  not 
exactly  follow  their  father's  example, 
they  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not 
want  of  emotion  which  deterred 
them.  They  kissed  the  left  hand  of 
the  wounded  youth,  and  bent  over 
it,  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  so 
charming  and  so  full  of  exquisite 
admiration,  that  Major  Clumps,  who 
was  lying  on  the  floor  corded — and 
far  worse,  actually  gagged — ^longed 
to  rap  out  a  great  oath ;  but  failed 
in  his  struggle  to  break  the  com- 
mandment. 

"  Oh|  he  is  so  hurt,  my  father  !^' 
cried  the  braver,  and  if  possible,  the 
loveHer  of  the  two  fair  maidens ; 
*'  you  do  not  heed  such  things,  be- 
cause you  are  so  free  yourse^  to 
wound.  But  the  cavalier  must  be 
taken  to  bed.  See  he  is  not  capable 
now  of  standing  I'' 

For  Hilary,  now  that  all  danger 
was  past,  grew  faint;  while  he 
scorned  himself  for  doing  so  in  the 
presence  of  the  ladies. 


"  It  is  to  death;  it  is  to  death!" 
exclaimed  the  timid  damsel  ''What 
shall  we  dof  Oh  holy  saints  I  To 
save  us,  and  to  have  slain  himiwlf !" 

''  Be  tranquil,  Camilla,"  said  the 
Spanish  gentleman,  kindly,  and 
without  contempt.  "  You  have  not 
shown  the  spirit  of  our  house ;  but 
we  cannot  help  our  natures.  Claudia^ 
you  are  as  brave  as  a  man ;  seek  for 
the  good  woman  Teresina,  she  has 
not  run  away  like  the  rest ;  she  must 
be  hiding  somewhere.  Camilla, 
release  that  other  brave  senbor. 
Gentlemen  all,  pray  allow  us  to 
pass." 

Corporal  White  drew  his  men 
aside,  while  the  Count,  concealing 
his  own  slight  wounds,  led  and  sup- 
ported young  Lorraine  through  a 
short  passage  and  into  a  bedroom, 
dark,  and  cool,  and  comfortable. 
Here  he  laid  him  to  rest  on  a  couch, 
and  brought  cold  water,  and  sponged 
his  face.  And  presently  old  Teresina 
came,  and  moaned,  and  invoked  the 
Yirgin  a  little,  and  then  fell  to  and 
pulled  all  his  clothes  off,  as  if  he 
were  her  daughter's  baby.  And 
Hilary  laughed  at  her  way  of  work- 
ing, and  soothing  him  like  some 
little  pet  kid;  so  that  he  almost 
enjoyed  the  pain  of  the  clotted 
places  coming  ofil 

For  after  tdl  he  had  not  received 
—like  Brigadier  Walker  that  hot 
evening — ^twenty-seven  wounds   of 
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diyers  sorts ;  but  only  five,  and  two 
bad  braises,  enough  to  divert  the 
attention.  If  a  man  has  only  one 
place  of  his  body  to  think  about, 
and  to  be  full  of,  he  is  scarcely  bet- 
ter off  than  a  gourmand,  or  a  guest 
at  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  But  if 
he  finds  himself  peppered  all  over, 
his  attention  is  not  over-concentrat- 
ed, and  he  finds  a  new  pleasure  in 
backing  one  hole  of  his  body  against 
another.  In  the  time  of  the  plague 
this  thing  was  so,  and  so  it  must  be 
in  the  times  of  war. 

From  the  crown  and  climax  of 
human  misery,  Lorraine  (by  the 
grace  of  the  Lord)  was  spared.  Ko 
doctor  was  allowed  to  come  near 
him.  That  fatal  step  in  the  strongest 
man's  life  (the  step  tempting  up  to 
the  doctor's  bell),  happily  in  his 
case  was  not  trodden ;  for  the  Brit- 
ish surgeons  were  doing  their  utmost 
at  amputating  dead  men's  legs; 
while  Senhor  Gines  de  Passamonte 
(the  only  Spanish  graduate  of  me- 
dicine in  good  circles)  had  been 
roasted  at  one  of  the  bonfires  to 
enable  him  to  speak  English.  This 
was  a  well-meant  operation,  and 
proved  by  no  means  a  fatal  measure; 
the  jack,  however,  revolved  so  well, 
that  he  went  on  no  medical  rounds 
for  three  months. 

"  Senhor,  we  can  no  doctor  get," 
said  the  anxious  Cotmt  to  Hilary, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  plunge 
into  English,  of  which  he  had  tried 
some  private  practice.  "Senhor, 
what  is  now  to  do  ?  I  can  no  more 
apeak  to  please." 

*'  You  can  speak  to  please  most 
nobly ;  I  wish  that  I  could  speak  the 
gxand  Hispanic  tongue  at  aU,  Sir." 

''  Senhor,  you  shall.  So  brave  a 
gentleman  never  will  find  bad  to 
teach.  The  fine  Angles  way  of 
speaking  is  to  me  very  strong  and 
good;  in  one  year,  two  year,  three 
year,  sir.  Alas!  I  behold  you 
laughing." 

**  Count,  it  was  but  a  twinge  of 


pain.  You  possess  a  great  know- 
ledge of  my  native  tongue.  But  I 
fear  that  after  such  a  night  as  this 
you  will  care  to  cultivate  it  no 
more." 

*'  From  what  cause  ?  I  have  in- 
telligence of  you.  But  the  thing 
has  itself  otherwise.  The  Angles 
are  all  very  good.  They  incend  my 
Igoods,  and  they  intoxicate  my  wines. 
They  are — what  you  call — ^^vell  to 
come.  They  make  battle  with  me 
for  the  Donnas,  but  fairly,  very 
fieiirly ;  and  with  your  valiant  assist- 
ance I  victor  them.  I  have  no 
complaint.  Kow  I  make  adventure 
to  say  that  you  can  speak  the  French 
tongue.  I  can  do  the  very  same 
affair,  and  so  can  my  daughters  two. 
But  in  this  house  it  must  not  be. 
We  wiU  speak  the  Angles  until  you 
have  intelligence  of  the  Spanish. 
With  your  good  indulgence,  Senhor. 
I^oes  that  recommend  itself  to  you  1" 

"Excellently, Count,"  said  Hilary. 
And  then,  in  spite  of  pain,  he  added, 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  "I  have 
often  longed  to  learn  your  magnifi- 
cent language.  This  opportunity  is 
delightful" 

"  I  have,  at  tliis  time,  too  pro- 
longed," Don  Miguel  answered,  with 
such  a  bow  as  only  a  Spaniard  can 
make,  and  a  Spaniard  only  when 
highly  pleased;  "sleep,  sir,  now. 
The  good  Teresina  will  sit  always 
on  your  head." 

The  good  Teresina  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  any  tongue  but 
her  own,  and  in  that  she  could  do 
without  any  answers,  if  only  she 
might  make  to  herself  as  many  as  she 
pleased  of  them.  She  sawthat  Hilary 
had  no  bones  broken,  nor  even  a 
bullet  in  his  body — ^so  far  as  she 
could  yet  make  out — but  was  sadly 
hacked  about,  and  worn,  and  weak 
with  drains  of  bleeding.  Therefore 
what  he  wanted  now  was  nourish- 
ment, cold  swathes,  and  sleep ;  and 
all  of  these  he  obtained  abundantly 
under  the  care  of  that  good  nurse. 
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Meanvlule,  poor  Major  Clumpe  long  as  the  brain  itself  abode.     He 

(to  whom  the  Count  and  his  dangh-  loved  an  Angelical  girl,  because  bis 

ters  owed  quite  as  much  as  the j  did  late  wife  had   been  slightly   De- 

to  young  Lorraine)  did  not  by  any  moniacL 

means  become  the  object  of  over-  Now,  by  the  time  that  oni  Brit- 
powering  gratitude.  He  was  neither  ish  soldiers  had  finished  their  sack 
wounded  nor  picturesque ;  and  his  of  Badajoa — ^which  took  them  three 
services,  great  as  they  were,  had  not  days,  though  they  did  their  best — 
been  rendered  in  a  striking  msinner.  and  were  beginning  to  be  all  laid  up 
So  that  although  he  did  lus  best —  (in  spite  of  tibeir  iron  tiim  and  train- 
as  most  old  officers  are  inclined  to  ing)  by  their  own  excesses,  Lorraine 
do— to  get  his  deserts  attended  to,  was  able  to  turn  in  his  bed,  and  to 
his  rewiml  (like  theirs)  was  the  un-  pay  a  tender  heed  to  things.  He 
selfish  pleasure  of  seeing  inferior  began  to  want  some  sort  of  change 
merit  preferred.  from  the  never-weaiying,  but  some- 

''  Of  course,"  he  cried,  after  a  pre-  times  wearisome,  tendance  of  old 

face  too  powerful  to  have  justice  Teresina,  whose  rugged  face  and 

done  to  it — ^*'  of  course  this  is  what  pointed  cap  would  dwell  in    his 

one  must    always    expect.     I  get  dreams  for  ever.     Of  course  he  was 

bruised,  and  battered,  and  laughed  mostgrateful  to  her,  and  never  would 

at,  and  swung  on  a  door,  and  gagged  forget  her  kindness.    Still  he  longed 

and  corded,  the  moment  I  use  a  for  a  sight  of  somebody  else ;  ugly 

good  English  word ;  and  then  the  or  beautiful,  he  cared  not — only  let 

girls  for  whose  sake  I  did  it,  and  it  be  some  other  face.   And  his  wish 

turned  myself  into  a  filthy  butler,  was  granted,  as  generally  happened, 

because  I  am  not  a  smart  young  and  sometimes  only  too  graciously, 

coxcomb,  and  my  wounds  are  black  Our  very  noble  public  schools 

instead  of  being  red,  begad,  sir,  they  and  ancient  universities  know,  and 

treat  me  as  if  I  had  been  all  my  life  always  have  known,  how  to  educate 

their  father's  butler !"  young  people.     From  long  experi- 

The  loss  of  his  laurels  was  all  the  ence,  they  are  well  aware  that  all 

more  bitter  to  the  brave  and  chol-  languages  are  full  of  mischief;  and  a 

eric  Major,  not  only  because  it  was  man  who  desires  that  element  finds 

always  happening — which  multi-  it  almost  wherever  he  pleases.  Sothat 

plied  it  into  itself  at  every  single  our  authorities  did  well  to  restrict 

recurrence — ^but  also  because  he  had  themselves  to  the  grand  old  form, 

been  rapidly,  even  for  his  time  of  and  the  distance  of  two  thousand 

life,  subdued  by  the  tender  and  years.   Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

timorous  glances  of  the  sweet  young  poor  Hilary  had  not  learned,  either 

Donna  Camilla.    The  greater  the  at  school  or  college,  even  one  irr^^u- 

fnght  this  girl  was  in,   the  bet-  lar  verb  of  the  fine  pervasive  and 

ter  it  suited  her  appearance;  and  persuasive  language  of  all  languages, 

when  she  expected  to  be  immolated  To  put  it  more  simply,  he  could  not 

(as  the  least  of  impending  horrors),  speak  French.     Li  print  he  could 

her  face  was  as  that  of  an  angeL  follow  it,  off  and  on  (as  most  men. 

The  Migor,  although  trussed  tight  with  Latin  to  lead  them,  can) ;  but 

with  whipcord,  and  full  of  an  old  firom  live  lips  it  was  gibberish  to 

stocking  in  his  mouth,  had  enjoyed  him,  as  even  at  this  day  it  is  to  nine 

the  privilege  of  gazing  at  her  while  and  a  half  out  of  ten  good  Britons, 

she  clasped  her  crucifix.    And  that  And  now,  when  suddenly  a  soft 

picture  would  abide  upon  his  reten-  rich  voice  came  over  his  shoulder 

tive,  stubborn,  and  honest  brain  as  (just  turned  once  more  in  great  dis- 
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gast  from  the  dreary  door)  and  asked, 
in  very  good  French  indeed,  "  How 
do  you  carry  yourself,  sirl"  Hilary 
was  at  a  pinch  to  answer,  "Most 
well,  a  thousand  thanks,  most  well/' 
And  after  this  Anglo*Gallic  triumph, 
he  rolled  on  his  handages  very  po- 
litely (in  spite  of  all  orders  to  the 
contrary)  to  see  who  it  was,  and  to 
look  at  her.  . 

Even  in  the  gloom  of  the  shaded 
windows,  and  of  his  own  enfeebled 
sight,  he  could  not  help  receiving 
an  impression  of  wondrous  beauty 
— a  beauty  such  as  it  is  not  good  for 
any  young  man  to  gaze  upon,  unless 
he  i3  of  a  purely  steadfast  heart,  and 
of  iron  self-control.  And  Hilary  was 
not  of  either  of  these,  as  himself  and 
his  best  friends  knew  too  well. 

The  Count  of  Zamora's  younger 
daughter,  Claudia  de  Montalvan, 
was  of  Andalusian  birth,  and  more 
than  Andalusian  beauty.  Form, 
and  bloom,  and  brilliant  change, 
and  harmony,  and  contrast,  with 
the  charm  of  soft  expression,  and 
the  mysterious  power  of  large  black 
eyes — to  aU  of  these,  in  perfection, 
add  the  subtle  grace  of  high  lineage, 
and  the  warmth  of  southern  nature, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
fairest  English  maid,  though  pre- 
sent in  all  her  beauty,  would  find 
a  very  dangerous  rival. 

'*  I  quite  forgot,"  said  the  senhor- 
ita,  approaching  the  bed  with  most 
graceful  movement,  and  fixing  her 
radiant  eyes  on  poor  Hilary — "there 
is  one  thing,  sir,  that  I  quite  forgot. 
My  good  fatitier  will  not  allow  French 
to  be  spoken  by  any  child  of  his. 
He  is  so  patriotic !  What  a  pity, 
since  you  speak  French  so  weU ! " 

Hilary  took  some  time  to  make 
out  this.     Then,  knowing  how  bar- 


barous his  accent  was,  he  weakly 
endeavoured  with  his  languid  eyes 
to  pierce  the  depth  of  the  Spanish 
maiden's,  and  learn  whether  she 
were  laughing  at  him.  Neither 
then,  nor  afterwards,  when  his  sight 
was  as  keen  again  as  ever,  did  he 
succeed  in  penetrating  the  dark  pro- 
fundity of  those  bright  eyes. 

"  How  shall  we  manage  it  ? "  the 
young  lady  continued,  dropping  her 
long  curved  lashes,  and  slightly 
flushing  under  his  steadfast  gaze. 
"  You  cannot  speak  the  Spanish,  I 
fear,  not  even  so  well  as  the  droll 
old  senhor,  who  makes  us  laugh  so 
much  down-stairs.  On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  speak  the  English.  But,  in 
spite  of  that,  we  must  hold  converse. 
Otherwise,  how  shall  we  ever  thank 
you,  and  nurse  you,  and  recover  you  1 
One  thing  must  be  begun  at  once — 
can  I,  without  pain,  lift  your  handl " 

Great  part  of  this  speech  was 
dark  to  Hilary ;  but  he  understood 
the  question  about  lushand,and  kept 
the  disabled  one  out  of  sight,  and 
nodded,  and  said,  "  Oui,  senhora." 
"Whereupon,  to  his  great  surprise, 
beautiful  Claudia  fell  on  her  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  couch,  caught  his 
left  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  pressed 
it  in  the  most  rapturous  manner, 
ever  so  many  times,  to  her  sweet 
cool  lips.  And  a  large  tear,  such  as 
large  eyes  shouldshed,  gently  trickled 
on  each  fair  cheek,  but  was  cleverly 
kept  from  dripping  on  his  hand,  be- 
cause he  might  not  have  liked  it. 
And  then,  with  her  face  not  far  from 
his,  she  looked  at  him  with  a  long 
soft  gaze,  and  her  hair  (with  the 
gloss  and  the  colour  of  a  filbert  over 
the  Guadiana)  fell  from  her  snowy 
forehead  forward;  and  Hilary  was 
done  for. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


A  sad  and  a  sorry  task  it  is  to 
follow  the  lapse  of  a  fine  young  fel- 

VOL.   CO^VI. — ^NO.   DCCVII. 


low,  from  the  straight  line  of  truth 
and  honour,  into  the  crooked  ways 
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of  shame.  Hilary  loved  Mallei  stilly 
with  all  hia  better  heart  and  soul ; 
her  pure  and  kind  and  playful  glance, 
and  the  music  of  her  tnie  voice,  never 
wholly  departed  from  him.  In  the 
hot  in&tuation  to  which  (like  many 
wiser  and  older  men)  he  could  not 
help  but  yield  himself,  from  time  to 
time  a  sudden  pang  of  remorse  and 
of  good  love  seized  him.  Keenly 
alive  to  manly  honour,  and  to  the 
goodness  of  womankind,  he  found 
himself  pla3ring  false  to  both,  and 
he  hated  himsdf  when  he  thought 
of  it  But  the  worst  of  him  was 
that  he  did  not  think  habitually  and 
steadfastly;  he  talked  to  himself, 
and  he  uiought  of  himself,  but  he 
very  seldom  examined  himself  He 
felt  that  he  was  a  very  good  fellow, 
in  the  main,  and  meant  no  harm ; 
and  if  he  set  up  for  a  solid  charac- 
ter, who  would  ever  believe  himi 
The  world  had  always  insisted  upon 
it  that  he  was  only  a  trifler ;  and  the 
world's  opinion  is  very  apt  to  create 
what  it  anticipate&  He  offered  ex- 
cuses enough  to  himself,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  what  a  wrong  he  was  doing. 
But  the  only  excuse  a  good  man  can 
accept  is  the  bitterness  of  his  pun- 
ishment. 

The  British  army,  having  ex- 
hausted havock  to  the  lees  and 
dregs,  marched  upon  its  glorious 
way,  in  quest  of  other  towns  of  our 
allies  no  less  combustible.  But 
many  wounded  champions  were 
left  behind  in  Bad^jos,  quartered 
on  the  grateful  townsmen,  to  recover 
(if  they  could)  and  rejoin  as  soon  as 
possible.  Lieutenant  Lorraine  was 
one  of  these,  from  the  necessity  of 
his  case.;  and  Major  Clumps  man- 
aged to  be  another,  from  his  own 
necessities.  But  heavily  wounded 
as  he  was  (by  one  of  Don  Miguel's 
daughters),  ti^e  fighting  M^'or  would 
never  have  got  himself  certified  on 
the  sick-Ust,  unless  he  had  known, 
from  the  course  of  the  war,  that  no 
battle  now  was  imminent 


Begardless  of  his  Horace,  and 
too  regardful  of  cruel  Glycera,  more 
than  too  much  pined  Miy  or  Clumps, 
and  would  have  chanted  mournful 
ditties  in  a  minor  key,  if  nature  had 
only  gifted  him  with  any  other 
note  than  D.  Because  his  junior 
shone  beyond  him,  with  bveach  of 
loyal  discipline.  He  might  console 
himself,  however,  with  the  solace 
offered  by  the  sprightly  bard — ^the 
endless  chain  of  love  revolving  with 
links  on  the  wrong  cog  for  ever. 
Migor  Clumps  was  in  love  with 
Camilla;  the  saintly  Camilla  de- 
clined from  him  with  a  tender  slope 
towards  Hilary ;  Hilary  went  down- 
hill too  fast  with  violent  pangs  to- 
wards Claudia;  and  Claudia  rose 
at  the  back  of  ^e  wheel,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  distant  mountains. 

Of  all  Iiorraine's  pure  bodily 
wounds,  the  worst  (though  not  the 
most  painful,  as  yet)  was  a  gaah  in 
his  left  side,  made  by  pike,  or 
sword,  or  bayonet,  or  something  of 
a  nasty  poignancy.  Hilary  could 
give  no  account  of  it,  when  he  took 
it,  or  where,  or  how :  he  regretted 
deeply  to  have  it  there ;  but  beyond 
that  ho  knew  nothing.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  suggested  cleverly, 
instead  of  coarsely  slashing  down ; 
so  &r  as  a  woman  who  had  not 
spent  her  youth  in  dissecting-rooms 
could  judge.  But  Major  Clumps 
(too  old  a  warrior  to  lose  his  head 
to  anything  less  perturbing  than  a 
cannon-ball)  strenuously  refused  to 
believe  in  Hilary's  ignorance  about 
it  He  had  a  bad  opinion  of  young 
men,  and  believed  Ihat  Hilaiy  had 
fallen  into  some  scrape  of  which  he 
was  now  ashamed.  At  the  same 
time,  he  took  care  to  spread  it 
abroad  (for  the  honour  of  the  re- 
giment) that  their  young  lieutenant 
had  been  the  first  to  leap  on  the 
sword-blades  of  the  breach,  even 
as  afterwards  he  was  first  to  totter 
through  the  gap  he  made.  But  now 
it  seemed  likely  that  either  claim 
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^ould  diop   into    abeyance,   until 
raked  up  as  a  question  of  history. 

For  the  wound  in  Hilary's  side 
hegan  to  show  very  ugly  tokens. 
It  had  seemed  to  be  going  on  very 
nicely  for  about  a  fortnight,  and 
Teresina  praised  and  thanked  the 
•saints,  and  promised  them  ten  days' 
wages,  in  the  form  of  candles.  But 
before  her  tow  was  due,  or  her 
money  getting  ready,  the  saints 
{whether  making  too  sure  of  their 
candles,  or  having  no  faith  in  her 
promises)  suddenly  struck  work, 
and  left  this  good  woman,  rags, 
bottles,  and  bones,  in  a  miserable 
way.  For  violent  inflammation 
began  to  kindle  beneath  the  band- 
ages, and  smiles  were  succeeded  by 
sighs  and  moaning,  and  happy  sleep 
by  weary  tossings  and  light-headed 
wakefulness. 

By  way  of  encouraging  the  pa- 
tient. Major  Clumps  came  in  one 
day  with  a  pair  of  convalescent 
Britons,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
pressed  upon  him  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  making  his  will;  to  leave 
the  world  with  comfort  and  com- 
posure. Hilary  smiled,  through  all 
Ms  pain,  at  the  thought  of  his  hav- 
ing in  the  world  anything  but  itself 
to  leave ;  and  then  he  contrived  to 
say,  pretty  clearly — 

"ilajor,  I  don't  mean  to  leave 
the  world.  And  if  I  must,  I  have 
nothing  but  my  blessing  to  leave 
behind  me." 

''Then  you  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  gomg ;  and  none  need  wish 
to  hurry  you.  Sergeant  Williams, 
you  may  go,  and  so  may  Private 
[Bodkin.  You  will  get  no  beer  in 
this  house,  I  know ;  and  you  have 
both  had  wine  enough  already.  Be 
oflF !  what  are  you  spying  for  ? " 

The  two  poor  soldiers,  who  had 
looked  forward  to  getting  a  trifle 
for  their  marks,  glanced  at  one  an- 
other  sadly,  and  knowing  what  the 
Major  was,  made  off.  For  ever 
since  the  tricks  played  with  him  by 


drunken  fellows  who  knew  him  not, 
M^or  Clumps  had  been  dreadful 
towards  every  sober  man  of  his  own 
regiment.  The  course  of  justice 
never  does  run  smooth. 

This  was  a  thing  such  as  Hilary 
would  have  rejoiced  to  behold,  and 
enter  into,  if  he  had  been  free 
from  pain.  But  gnawing,  wearing, 
worrying  pain  sadly  dulls  the  sense 
of  humour  and  power  of  observation. 
Yet  even  pain,  and  the  fear  of  the 
grave  with  nothing  to  leave  behind 
him,  could  not  rob  him  of  all  per- 
ception of  a  sudden  brightness  shed 
softly  over  all  around.  Two  lovely 
maidens  were  come  to  pray  for  liim, 
and  to  scatter  his  enemies. 

Claudia  de  Montalvan  led  her 
gentle  and  beautiful  sister  Camilla, 
to  thank,  once  for  all,  and  perhaps 
to  say  farewell  to,  their  preserver. 
Camilla,  with  her  sad  heart  beating 
tremulously,  yet  controlled  by  maiden 
dignity  and  shame,  followed  shyly, 
fearing  deeply  that  her  eyes  would 
tell  their '  tale.  And  thus,  even 
through  the  more  brilliant  beauty 
of  her  braver  sister,  the  depth  of 
love  and  pity  made  her,  for  the 
time,  more  beautiful  Between  the 
two  sisters  there  was  but  little, 
even  for  the  most  careful  modeller 
to  perceive,  of  difference.  Each 
had  the  purely  moulded  forehead, 
and  the  perfect  arch  of  eyebrow, 
and  the  large  expressive  eyes,  well 
set  and  clearly  cut  and  shaded; 
also  the  other  features  shaped  to 
the  best  of  all  nature's  experience. 
This  made  it  very  nice  to  notice 
how  distinct  their  faces  were  by 
inner  difference  of  mind  and 
wiU. 

"  Senhor,"  said  Claudia  to  Major 
Clumps,  who  could  manage  to  make 
out  Spanish ;  "  we  have  heard  that 
he  is  very  ilL  We  are  come  to  do 
the  best  for  him.  Camilla  will 
pray — it  is  so  good — and  I  will  do 
anything  that  may  need.  But  it  is 
not  right  to  detain   you   longer. 
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The  gentlemen  cannot  pray  at  all, 
till  they  are  in  the  holy  orders." 

The  Major  bowed,  and  grimly 
smiled  at  this  polite  dismissal ;  and 
then  with  a  lingering  glance  at 
Camilla,  stumped  away  in  silence 
to  a  proper  swearing  distance. 

His  glance  might  have  lingered 
tQl  dark  night  fell,  before  that 
young  Donna  returned  it.  All  her 
power  of  thought  or  feeling,  fearing, 
hoping,  or  despairing,  was  gathered 
into  one  sad  gaze  at  her  guest,  her 
saviour,  and  her  love.  Carefully  as 
she  had  watched  him  through  the 
time  when  there  was  no  danger,  she 
had  not  been  allowed  by  the  ancient 
nurse  to  come  near  him  for  the  last 
three  days.  And  even  now  she 
had  been  content  to  obey  Teresina's 
orders,  and  to  trust  in  the  saints, 
with  her  calm  sweet  faith — the 
saints  who  had  sent  this  youth  to 
save  her  —  but  for  her  stronger 
sister's  will. 

"  Disturb  him  not,  sister,  but  let 
him  rest,"  said  Claudia,  whose  fair 
bosom  never  was  a  prey  to  grati- 
tude; "see  you  not  how  well  he 
lies  1  If  we  should  happen  to  cause 
disturbance,  he  might  roll  over,  and 
break  into  bleeding ;  and  then  you 
could  pray  for  his  soul  alone." 

"  Sister  mine,  you  do  not  speak 
well,"  Camilla  answered,  gently; 
"  he  has  shed  so  much  blood  for  us, 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  bleed  more. 
It  is  now  the  want  of  the  blood,  and 
the  fever,  that  will  make  us  mourn 
for  ever.  Cavalier,  brave  cavalier, 
can  you  not  look  up,  and  muse?" 

Hilary,  being  thus  invoked, 
though  he  had  no  idea  what  was 
meant  —  the  language  being  pure 
Castilian — certainly  did  look  up,  and 
try  with  very  bad  success  to  muse. 
His  eyes  met  kind  Camilla's  first 
(because  she  was  leaning  over  him), 
but  in  spite  of  close  resemblance, 
found  not  what  they  wanted  in 
them,  and  wandered  on,  and  met  the 
eyes  of  Claudia,  and  rested  there.  ] 


Camilla,  witli  the  speed  of  love 
outwinging  all  the  wings  of  thought^ 
felt,  like  a  stab,  this  absence  from 
her  and  this  presence  elsewhere. 
And  having  plenty  of  inborn  pride, 
as  behoved  her  and  became  her  well, 
she  turned  away  to  go,  and  leave 
her  sister  (who  could  not  pray  at 
all)  to  pray  for  what  seemed  to  be 
more  her  own.  And  her  heart  was 
bitter,  as  she  turned  away. 

Claudia  (who  cared  not  one  half- 
real  for  HUary,  or  what  became  of 
him;  and  who  never  prayed  for  her- 
self, or  told  her  beads,  or  did  any  re- 
ligious thing)  was  also  ready  to  go, 
with  a  mind  relieved  of  a  noxious 
duty;  when  her  softer,  and  there- 
fore nobler,  sister  came  back,  with 
her  small  pride  conquered. 

"It  is  not  a  time  to  dispute," 
she  said,  "  nor  even  to  give  one's  self 
to  pray,  when  violent  pain  is  tear- 
ing one.  My  sister,  I  have  prayed 
for  days,  and  twice  as  much  by 
night;  and  yet  everything  grows 
much  worse,  alas !  Last  night  I 
dreamed  a  dream  of  great  strange- 
ness. It  may  have  come  from  my 
birthday  saint.  The  good  Teresina 
is  having  her  dinner;  and  she  al- 
ways occupies  one  large  hour  in  that 
consummation.  Do  a  thing  of 
courage,  sister;  you  always  are  so 
rich  in  courage." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked 
Claudia,  smiling ;  "  you  seem  ta 
have  all  the  courage  now." 

"Alas !  I  have  no  courage,  Claudia. 
You  are  laughing  at  me.  But  if 
you  would  only  raise  the  bandage — 
I  dare  not  touch  the  poor  cavalier — 
where  the  sad  inflammation  is,  that 
makes  him  look  at  you  so — ^it  i» 
possible  that  I  could,  or  perhaps 
that  you  could " 

"Could  what?"  asked  Claudia, 
who  was  not  of  a  long-enduring  tem- 
per ;  "  I  have  no  fear  to  touch  him  ;■ 
and  he  seems  to  be  all  bandages; 
There  now,  is  that  what  you  re- 
quire 1 "    Camilla  shuddered  as  her 
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eister  firmly  (as  if  she  were  unswath- 
ing a  mummy  of  four  thousand  years) 
untied  Teresina's  knots,  and  laid 
bare  the  angry  wound,  which  was 
eating  Hilary's  life  away«  Then  a 
Hvid  virulent  gash  appeared,  bank- 
ed with  proud  flesh  upon  either 
side,  and  Claudia  could  not  look 
at  it. 

But  Camilla  gathered  the  courage 
•often  latent  in  true  gentleness,  and 
heeded  only  in  her  heart  how  the 
poor  young  fellow  fell  away  and 
fainted  from  the  bold  exposure,  and 
falling  back,  thus  made  his  wound 
open  and  gape  wider. 

"  I  see  it !  I  see  it !  I  shall  save 
him  yet,"  she  cried,  in  feminine  ec- 
stasy ;  and  while  Claudia  thought 
her  mad,  she  snatched  from  the 
chain  at  her  zone  a  little  steel  imple- 
ment,  often  carried  by  Spanisli  girls 
for  beauty's  sake.  With  dainty 
skimmings,  and  the  lightest  touch, 
she  contrived  to  get  this  well  inside 
all  the  mere  outward  mischief,  and 
drew  out  a  splinter  of  rusty  iron,  and 
held  it  up  to  the  light  in  triumph ; 
and  then  she  went  down  on  her 
knees  and  sobbed,  but  still  held  fast 
her  trophy. 

"  What  is  it  1  Let  me  see ! "  cried 
Claudia,  being  accustomed  to  take 
the  lead  :  ^*  Saint  plague,  what  is 
a  mere  shred  like  that,  to  cause  so 
much  emotion  1  It  may  be  some- 
thing the  old  nurse  put  there,  and 
«o  you  have  done  more  harm  than 
good." 

''  Do  nurses  put  pieces  of  jagged 
iron  into  a  wound  to  heal  it  1  It  is 
part  of  a  cruel  Frenchman's  sword. 
Sehold  the  fangs  of  it,  and  the 
venomous  rust!  What  agony  to 
the  poor  cavalier !  Now  sponge  his 
forehead  with  the  vinegar ;  for  you 
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are  the  best  and  most  welcome  nurse. 
And  when  he  revives  show  him  this, 
and  his  courage  will  soon  be  renew- 
ed to  him.  I  can  stay  here  no 
longer,  I  feel  so  faint.  I  will  go  to 
my  saint,  and  thank  her." 

Whe^  old  Teresina  returned,  and 
found  her  patient  looking  up  at 
Claudia,  with  his  wound  laid  bare, 
she  began  to  scold  and  wring  her 
hands,  and  order  'lier  visitor  out  of 
the  room ;  but  the  proud  young  lady 
would  have  none  of  that. 

"A  pretty  nurse  you  are,"  she 
cried, "  to  leave  this  in  your  patient's 
wound  !  Is  this  your  healing  instru- 
ment, pray  1  What  will  the  Count 
of  Zamora  say  when  I  show  him 
this  specimen  of  your  skill  1  How 
long  will  he  keep  you  in  this 
house?  Oh  blind,  demented,  gorg- 
ing, wallowing,  and  most  despicable 
nurse!" 

That  last  word  she  pronounced 
with  such  a  bitterness  of  irony,  that 
poor  Teresina's  portly  form  and 
well-fed  cheeks  shook  violently. 
"  For  the  love  of  all  the  saints,  sweet 
Donna,  do  not  let  my  lord  know 
this.  The  marvellous  power  of  your 
bright  eyes  has  cast  their  h'ght  on 
everything.  That  poor  old  I,  with 
these  poor  members,  might  have 
gazed  and  gazed  for  ever ;  when  lo  ! 
the  most  beautiful  and  high-bom 
lady  under  heaven  appears,  and 
saves  the  life  of  the  handsome  lord 
that  loves  her." 

'<  We  will  speak  no  moreupon  this 
matter,"  Claudia  answered,  magnani- 
mously. And  the  nurse  thenceforth 
was  ready  to  vow,  and  Hilary  only 
too  glad  to  believe,  that  the  sorely 
wounded  soldier  owed  his  life  to  a 
beautiful  maiden.  And  so  he  did ; 
but  not  to  Claudia. 
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THE    GREEK    FOOL. 


The  liveliest  of  living  Greek 
professois  is  reported  to  have  im- 
pressed on  his  junior  class,  upon  a 
recent  occasion,  the  trenchant  dogma 
that ''  every  person  who  despises  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  proves 
himself  to  be  a  conceited  puppy  and 
an  ignorant  fool/'  It  is  odd  enough 
that,  by  pursuing  the  opposite 
course  to  that  which  the  professor 
deprecates,  the  student  of  Greek 
literature  may  make  acquaintance 
with  a  hybrid  between  the  fool  and 
the  puppy,  nowhere  found  in  such 
perfection  as  in  the  books  of  certain 
contributors  to  it.  The  simpleton, 
the  ninny,  the  fool,  natural  and  un- 
artificial,  struts  abroad  in  his  unde- 
signed folly  and  simplicity  more 
completely  in  the  collections  of 
Hierocles  and  Philagrius,  than  on 
any  other  ancient  or  modem  plat- 
form. Mr  Ealston,  indeed,  gives 
ns  a  glimpse  or  two  of  a  kindred 
simpleton  in  thedurdk  of  his  Eussian 
Folk-Tales,  but  it  does  not  appear 
firom  his  account  that  this  variety  of 
the  fool  genus  is  always  as  *'  didPt " 
as  he  would  desire  to  be  thought. 
And  in  his  Zoological  Mythology, 
Professor  De  Gubematis  discovers 
beneath  the  cloak  of  simplicity 
which  enwraps  the  fool  of  Sclavonic 
tradition,  an  embodiment  of  wit  and 
cunning  more  akin  to  the  clever 
fooling  of  a  hero  of  early  Boman 
History,  "  Brutus — stulti  sapiens 
imitator."  In  Russian,  as  in  Scotch 
Folk-Tales,  We  come  across  parents 
who  distress  themselves  prematurely 
as  to  the  fate  of  unborn  descendants ; 
and  old  maids  who  melt  into  tears 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
been  had  each  of  them  married,  and 
the  offspring  of  a  union  of  the  son 


of  one  and  a  daughter  of  the  other 
had  the  mischance  to  tumble  out  of 
windows.  But  for  rich  and  rare  de- 
velopment of  downright  inconsecu- 
tive unreasoning  absurdity  of  folly, 
commend  us  to  the  Greek  fool,  whom 
beginners  of  Greek  learn  to  welcome^ 
under  the  name  of  2;^6Xa0rixi(,  and 
who  deserves 'loving  remembrance 
for  having  to  many  a  youngster  en- 
livened the  dreary  waste  of  the  Ana- 
lects Minora.  Who  does  not  recall 
the  '' foolish  fellow"  wishing  to 
swim,  and  what  he  resolved  on  a 
narrow  escape  firom  drowning ;  the 
ninny  who,  proud  of  his  acMeve- 
ments  in  house-building,  carried  a 
brick  about  as  a  sample;  and  the 
noodle,  more  bird-witted  than  the 
objects  of  his  little  game,  who,  when* 
he  saw  a  number  of  birds  perched 
upon  a  tree,  spread  his  doak  on  the 
ground,  and  proceeded  to  shake  it^ 
as  if  for  fruit  1  But  our  Mend 
2;^oXatfr/x&;  soon  came  to  an  end, 
perchance  because  to  the  old 
race  of  pedagogues  the  mixture  of 
pleasant  and  useful  recommended 
by  Horace  seemed  less  wholesome 
for  boys  in  statu  pupillari  than 
the  thornier  paths  of  didactic  poe- 
try and  philosophic  prose.  Since 
then,  however — ^indeed  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years — a  Grerman 
editor  has  been  at  pains  to  publish 
a  scholarly  and  critical  edition  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  friend 
of  our  youth ;  and  though  his  ideas 
of  editorial  duty  certamly  do  not 
include  the  illustration  of  the  Joe 
Millensms  which  he  has  collected, 
by  apposite  and  amusing  parallels, 
nor,  indeed,  anything  beyond  a 
careful  representation  of  the  Greek 
text,  with  occasional  notes  and  con* 
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jectuies  in  cases  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty, he  has  abundantly  demon- 
strated that  it  is  by  no  means  a  true 
account  of  2;^oXatfr/x^g,  to  say  that 
his/oeafuB  are  limited ;  nay,  rather, 
that  if  we  are  content  to  group  him 
with  his  Cuxnaean  and  Abderitan 
cousins,  he  will  afford  as  ample  a 
field  of  *'  jest-book  "  literature  as  any 
reader  would  be  capable  of  trayers- 
ing  ''while  the  fit  was  on.''  That 
such  a  fit  was  short-lived  with  the 
editor  we  have  referred  to — ^Alfred 
Eberhard  of  Berlin — ^we  should  in- 
fer firom  his  admission  that  he  de- 
sisted in  the  middle  from  the  task 
of  parallelism  and  illustration  of 
Greek  foolishness  out  of  Latin, 
Italian,  German,  and  French  litera- 
tures, because  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  labour  of  yerifying 
his  references  and  expanding  his 
manuscript  notes  would  tend  to 
weariness  rather  than  profit  But 
we  are  far  from  assenting  to  this 
conclusion,  as  a  rule;  although  in 
this  particular  case  there  may 
haye  been  an  innate  deficiency  of 
humour  in  the  editor,  which  made 
itself  sufficiently  felt  to  deter  him 
from  a  task  he  would  haye  accom- 
plished only  perfunctorily.  That 
which  he  has  accomplished — after 
the  matter-of-fieu^t^  business-like,  im- 
adomed  manner  of  German  editors 
— affords  a  tolerably  huge  bed  of 
material  to  quarry,  out  of  which 
those  who  choose  may  shape  the 
atones  to  their  particular  feushion  and 
purpose.  We  shall  first  giye  a  brief 
and  uncritical  sketch  of  th&  material, 
as  we  find  it,  and  as  it  is  presented 
to  us  by  Eberhard  j  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  introduce  a  Meny-Andrew, 
who,  according  to  Person,  was  the 
fom  et  origo  of  all  the  jokes  usually 
fathered  on  Joe  Miller. 

The  coUeddye  name  of  Eberhard's 
volume  is  '  Philogelos,'  or,  as  we 
might  name  a  like  collection,  'The 
Complete  Jester.'  It  consists  osten- 
sibly of  the  remains,  in  this  kind  of 


literature,  of  Hierocles — ^presumably 
a  Keo-Platonist  of  Alexandria  in  the 
fifth  century — ^and  of  Philager,  or 
Philagrius,  a  Cilician  rhetorician,  of 
about  the  same  date  of  the  Christian 
era.  Little  is  known  of  either,  ex- 
cept that  their  jocose  remains  were 
first  put  forth  in  collected  form 
somewhere  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  One  MarquardtFreher  first 
published  iiie/aceiicB  of  Hierocles  in 
Europe  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seyenteenth  century;  and  though 
editors  at  Cambridge,  Leipsic,  and 
Paris,  in  the  next  century,  all  a- 
yailed  themselyes  of  his  collection, 
they  did  nothing  to  improve  or  add 
to  it,  although  by  that  time  a  large 
supplement  of  faeeticB  had  been 
brought  to  lignt  at  Groningen. 
Some  of  these  were  incorporated  by 
Jacobs  in  his  edition,  the  best 
known  before  that  of  Boiasonade  at 
Paris,  which  is  the  result  of  his 
calling  into  his  counsels  a  certain 
Minoides  Minas,  a  Greek  well 
known  to  European  libraries  and 
museums  as  a  manuscript  hunter 
of  somewhat  unreliable  habits  and 
antecedents,  and  as  one  whom  Eber- 
hard does  not  scruple  to  designate 
"  homo  Grsocus  tot  libris  inyentis, 
corruptis,  ablatis,  subditis  celeber." 
His  connection  with  the  Fables  of 
Babrius,  as  they  have  been  pre- 
sented to  modem  scholars  by  the 
late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis, 
and  the  doubtfulness  of  his  repre- 
sentations to  the  British  Museum, 
which  purchased  his  MS.  of  the 
second  part  of  those  fables,  are 
topics  which  recall  to  the  learned  a 
question  yet  unsolved.  The  result 
of  his  co-operation  with  Boiasonade 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  but  a 
partial  success.  Late  and  undassi- 
cal  Greek  works  constantly  supply 
the  lacimcB  found  by  Minas  in 
transcribing  the  various  MSS.  which 
he  copied;  and  something  better  and 
more  trustworthy  than  tiie  Parisian 
edition  of  1848,  which  he  inspired 
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80  dubiously,  was  yet  to  seek,  when  of  the  kind  of  jest  which  provokes 

our  present  editor,  occupied  at  Ber-  the  reflection  that  ''  it  takes  a  wise 

lin  with  other  literary  researches,  man  to  make  a  fool,''  yet  the  greater 

came  upon  valuable  MSS.  in  the  number  of  facetice  recorded  present 

library  of  that  city,  by  the  aid  and  rather  unmistakable  tokens  of  defec- 

collation  of  which,  and  with  the  tive  intellect,  of  incapacity  for  Ic^- 

help,  where  serviceable,  of  Boisson-  cal  consecutiveness,  and  of  an  under- 

ade's  notes,  he  was  able  to  produce  standing  weak  enough  to  be  the 

a  far  more  complete  edition  of  Fa-  sport  of  every  form  of  fallacy,  and 

cetise,  under  the  comprehensive  title  to  justify  the  vulgar  suspicion  of  a 

of  *  Philogelos,'  than  had  yet  seen  "  tile  off,"  or  "  an  upper  story  short 

the  light     The  date  of  this  edition  of  its  due  furniture.''     The  visitor 

is  18G9;  and  though  even  it  bristles  of  any  large  asylum  will  have  been 

with   queer    and  doubtful   Greek,  struck  with  the  curious  haziness  as 

and,  after  exercising  our  ingenuity  to  ^me  and  numbers  which  charac- 

to  the    utmost,   not   unfrequentiy  tenses  a  large  section  of  its  unfor- 

leaves  us  at  sea  as  to  the  point  of  tunate  inmates ;  and  this  obfusc&> 

remarks  or  retorts,  which,  had  we  tion  of  the  reasoning  and  reflecting 

but  the  key-word,  would  reward  us  faculty  is  very  marked  in  the  Greek 

with  a  hearty  laugh  at  some  new  simpleton.     Sometimes  it  may  be 

foolery,  still  it  is  a  considerable  gain  the  only  screw  loose ;  and  in  the 

on  all  editions  that  went  before  it,  first  instance  we  shall  cite  it  may 

and  may  well  serve  the  purposes  of  fairly  have  been  so,  or  our  fool 

the  curious    reader   until  a  more  could  hardly  have  obtained  his  "  di- 

popular  edition,  with  English  notes  ploma."     "  A  man,"  we  read,  "  ao- 

and    illustrations,  shall   have   ap-  costed  a  foolish  physician  with  a 

peared.     Out  of  what  is  intelligible  statement  of   his  case  :    '  Doctor, 

in  it  we  are  not  without  a  hope  of  when  I  wake  up  out  of  sleep,  Fm 

being  able  to  draw  a  sample  of  jokes,  half  an  hour  in  darkness  before  I 

old  and  new,  of  a  nature  to  move  recover  my  sight  as  I  have  it  now.' 

the  risible  organs  of  our  readers,  'Ay,  indeed!'  said  the  physician; 

and  to  present  to  them  a  species  of  '  then  don't  wake  up  till  the  half- 

the  "  fool "  genus  with  which  the  Jiaur^s  over.* "    The  prescription  in 

British  reader  is  only  half  familiar,  tlus  case  might  have  well  proceeded 

Bather  more  than  one  hundred  jests  from  an  improfessional  member  of 

aie  tacked  to  the  name  of ''  Scholas-  the  same  fraternity,  who,  ''  having 

ticus : "  the  rest  are  set  down,  in  a  farm  many  miles  off  his  dwdling- 

groups,  to  representative  classes —  house,  threw  down  seven  milestones 

misers,  cowards,  drunkards,  woman-  by  way  of  abridging  the  distance ;"  * 

haters,  and  others  who  afford  equally  or  from  another  of  the  same  kidney, 

fair  game — and   to    representative  who,  having  heard  ^m  a  friend 

nationalities,  such  as  the  citizens  of  that  he  had  dined  on  a  fine  capon 

Cumse,  Sidon,  and  Abdera,  the  re-  killed  a  day  before^  sent  and  bade 

putation  of  the  last  of  which  for  the   poulterer  ''  slay  him  a  fotoi 

especial  dulness  is  as  old  as  Martial  killed  the  day  before."     In  some 

or  even  Cicero.  cases  there  is  a  leaven  of  obstinacy 

Although  it  would  be  easy  to  ad-  dominating  the  fool's  folly;  in  others 

dace  instances,  in  these  collections,  of  conceit  near  of  kin  to  it     The 

*  Possibly  it  mav  have  occ\irred  to  the  Greek  fool  that  the  roadmaker  might,  like 
the  IrishmaD,  plead  the  number  of  milestones  in  excuse  of  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
"  If  the  quality  be  rather  infairior,  we  give  good  measure  of  it,  anyhow.'*— Jest-Book, 
p.  152. 
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former  ia  strong  in  the  foolish 
hedge-school  master,  who  on  one 
occasion  looked  suddenly  at  a  cer- 
tain comer  of  his  school  and  cried 
oat,  "  Denis  is  behaying  ill  in  the 
comer  there."  "  He  ain't  come  yet," 
interposed  another  pupil.  ''  When 
he  does  come,  then,"  retorted  the 
self -justifying  Scholasticus  (Philo- 
gelos,  No.  61).  On  some  such  fixed 
-principle  of  self-respect  the  princess 
in  'Through  the  Looking  -  Glass ' 
allows  her  maid  bread  and  jam 
every  other  day ;  but  it  is  always 
yesterday  or  to -morrow ,  and  never 
do-day.  The  above  instances  con- 
cern time;  but  not  less  erratic  is 
the  Greek  fool's  manner  of  dealing 
with  numbers.  A  friend  said  to  a 
fool  who  was  going  to  travel,  "I 
want  you  to  buy  me  two  slaves, 
oach  Meen  years  old."  Said  the 
other,  "  Very  good !  and  if  I  can't 
meet  with  a  couple  of  such  age,  I'll 
buy  you  one  of  thirty  years  old." 
It  was  not  quite  the  converse  plan 
to  which,  according  to  Mark  Le- 
mon's '  Jest-Book,'  the  gentleman's 
servant  resorted,  who,  when  bidden 
by  his  master  to  secure  him  two  in- 
side places  in  the  Glasgow  mail — 
because  he  was  too  huge  for  one 
— ^returned  from  the  booking-office 
with  the  following  report  of  his 
errand:  "Please,  sir,  there  were  not 
two  inside  places  to  be  had:  so  I've 
taken  you  one  inside  and  one  out" 
This  peculiar  confusion  of  mind  as 
to  number  is  of  a  kindred  character 
to  a  particular  sample  of  the  men- 
tal weakness  of  Scholasticus — t.e., 
when  on  being  told  that  there  were 
twenty  steps  up  a  certain  ladder,  he 
inquired  "how  many  there  were 
in  going  down  it"  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  referable  to  the 
waggery  of  a  half  knave,  half  fool, 
isuch  as  the  man  in  the  Greek  face- 
ii<Bf  who,  having  lent  an  ass  which 
could  not  be  returned  to  him,  said, 
he  did  not  mind  taking  a  couple  of 
mules  as  a  set-off.     But  most  pro- 


bably the  true  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  an  inability  to  take  in 
more  than  one  idea  at  a  time,  to  dis- 
tinguish singular  and  plural,  and  to 
comprehend  collateral  mention  of 
space,  time,  and  number.  When  a 
fool  gets  a  fixed  idea  in  his  head,  it 
seems  to  occupy  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  matters,  and  to  lead  him  to 
ignore  inconsistencies  of  conduct, 
however  incompatible  with  such  an 
idea.  Thus  we  read  that  "  an  Ab- 
derite  wanted  to  hang  himself.  The 
rope  broke,  and  he  bruised  his  head. 
Without  delay  he  ran  to  the  apothe- 
cary's for  a  plaster,  applied  it  care- 
fully to  the  bruised  place,  and  then 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  suicidal 
project"  (Philogelos, No.  112).  The 
joke  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  anec- 
dotes told  in  the  pleasant  ^  Memo- 
rial of  Archibald  Constable,'  by  his 
son,  recently  published.  An  old 
deaf  aunt  of  the  publisher  was  on 
her  deathbed,  and  her  mind,  always 
eccentric,  had  begun  to  waver  and 
fail  "Ann,"  she  said  to  her  at- 
tendant, "  if  I  should  be  spared  to 
be  taken  away,  I  hope  my  nephew 
will  get  the  doctor  to  open  my  head, 
and  see  whether  anything  can  be 
done  for  my  hearing." 

Kot  a  few  of  the  absurdities  of 
which  the  Greek  simpleton  is  guilty 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  imperfect 
definition  of  terms.  Ambiguity  is 
induced  by  his  taking  in  one  sense 
what  was  said  in  another,  or  by  his 
refusal  to  accept  a  plain  statement, 
under  the  tempting  encouragement 
of  a  verbal  fallacy  which  occurs  to 
him.  An  example  of  the  former 
is  to  be  found  in  the  capital  story 
about  a  waterproof-cape,  which  the 
Greeks  called  "birrus."  "A  man 
said  to  a  fool,  '  Lend  me  a  cape  just 
a  field's  length.'  '  I  can  lend  you 
one,'  he  replied,  'reaching  as  far 
as  the  ancle  \  but  I  haven't  one 
a  field's  length.'"  It  is  obvious 
that  the  one  understood  the  word 
"length"  as  relating  to  feet  and 
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inches,  the  other  as  having  lefer- 
ence  to  time  measurement.  The 
other  case  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
story  of  a  foolish  traveller  given  by 
Hierocles,  whose  equipage  came  to 
a  standstill  because  the  mules  were 
too  tired  to  go  further.  Upon  the 
driver's  unloosing  them  for  a  little 
rest,  on  finding  themselves  freed 
from  the  yoke  they  took  to  running 
away.  '*  Knave/'  said  Scholasticus 
to  the  driver,  ''  don't  you  see  that 
the  mules  are  running  1  It's  the 
vehicle  which  is  in  fault,  and  too 
tired  to  run"  (Philog.,  Nos.  99, 100). 
Not  very  unlike  this  story,  in  the 
ambiguity  arising  from  two  aspects 
of  the  same  object  being  contem- 
plated by  the  interlocutors,  is  that 
of  the  Abderite  who  was  going  to 
sell  a  pitcher  that  was  bereft  of  its 
ears.  When  asked  why  he  had  re- 
moved these,  he  replied,  ''  in  order 
that  the  pitcher  may  not  run  away 
when  it  hears  that  it  has  been  sold." 
It  would  seem  from  the  annals  of 
Scholasticus  that  the  contemplation 
of  twins  was  a  very  frequent  trap  to 
catch  and  bewray  fools.  On  one 
occasion,  happening  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  persons  who  were  remark- 
ing the  wonderful  likeness  between 
two  twin  brothers,  the  worthy 
whose  remarks  we  are  chronicling 
delivered  himself  of  the  observation : 
''This  one's  not  so  exactly  like 
that  as  that  one's  like  this."  But 
such  profundity  and  show  of  subtlety 
does  not  seem  to  have  characterised 
our  friend  in  his  actual  intercourse 
with  twins,  for  we  read  in  Hierocles 
a  joke  about  him  which  repeats  it- 
self in  many  languages :  ''  One  of 
twin  brothers  died ;  a  fool,  meeting 
the  survivor,  accosted  him  thus: 
'Was  it  you  that  died,  or  your 
brother ) ' "  The  question  recalls  at 
once  a  similar  one  addressed,  says 
gossip,  by  a  certain  Lord  Mayor  of 
blundering  notoriety,  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  had  the  small-pox  twice : 
"  Did  it  prove  fatal,"  he  inquired, 


''  the  first  time  or  the  second?"  As- 
to  twinsy  a  little  ambiguity  of  speech 
is  not  necessarily  proof  positive  of 
folly.  Not  very  long  since  we  read 
in  a  letter  of  some  twins,  who^  when 
they  were  babies,  were  always  get- 
ting mixed ;  but  one  of  them  was 
drowned  early  in  life,  and  the  sur- 
vivor used  to  say,  "nobody  could 
ever  tell  whether  it  was  me  or  my 
brother."  "I  always  knew,"  was 
the  naive  conclusion  of  the  acoount 
given  by  one  of  those  interesting 
individuals,  "  what  a  source  of  con- 
stant confusion  he  and  his  twin 
brother  were  to  the  nurses,  house- 
maids, and  schoolmasters." 

Another  and  wider  field,  as  might 
be  reasonably  expected,  for  the  dis- 
play of  our  hero's  talent,  or  want  of 
it,  may  be  designated  that  of  mdl' 
apropos.  In  perfect  good  fiiith  and 
honest  gravity  the  simpleton  utters 
sentences  meant  for  compliments, 
though  if  taken  in  their  natural  in- 
terpretation they  might  convey  an 
ill  wish  or  a  direct  affront.  Some  of 
these  speeches  have  their  modem 
counterpart,  and  are  not  confined  to 
the  annals  of  the  Greek  Tomfool 
The  Duchess,  for  example,  who  in  the 
innocency  of  her  heart  told  George 
IL  "  how  much  she  should  like  to  see 
a  coronation,"  may  not  have  passed 
in  her  day  for  an  absolute  simpleton, 
especially  if  she  was  pretty;  and  yet 
there  was  little  to  choose  between 
her  wisdom  and  that  of  Scholasticus, 
who,  when  his  father-in-law,  meet- 
ing him  on  his  return  from  foreign 
travel,  inquired  after  his  fellow- 
traveller,  replied,  "  Thank  you,  he's 
very  weU,  and  in  capital  spirits,  for 
he's  buried  his  wife's  father." 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
such  an  answer  may  have  been 
made;  for  we  are  cognisant  of  a  weU* 
attested  incident  of  a  call  upon 
newly  wedded  folks,  in  the  course 
of  which  one  of  the  visitors,  going 
through  the  compliments  and  for- 
malities of  the  customary  cake  and 
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Trine,  lifted  his  glass  towards  the 
bridegroom  and  said  that  he  hoped 
he  should  often  have  to  wish  him 
health  and  happiness  on  a  similar 
occasion.  This  veiy  reply,  in  truth, 
is  the  substance  of  the  72d  of  the 
FacetiiB  of  Hierodes  in  Eberhard's 
collection,  where  the  unconscious 
joker  "  hopes  often  to  celebrate  the 
same  feast,  and  always  as  prosper- 
ously." In  some  examples  of  this 
kind  of  silly  speech  the  malapropos 
is  broadened  into  an  unintentional 
disregard  of  filial  piety  —  as  for 
instance,  when  our  fool,  when  his 
aged  father  was  m  extremis^  invited 
Ms  friends  to  attend  on  the  morrow 
with  garlands,  as  for  his  funeral. 
On  the  morrow  the  friends  arrived, 
and  finding  the  old  man  not  dead, 
but  somewhat  better,  were  naturally 
vexed  at  having  come  on  a  fool's 
errand.  But  their  bidder's  polite- 
ness— the  offspring  of  conceit  and 
foolishness — ^was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. "I,  too,"  he  said,  "am 
ashamed  at  your  waste  of  time,  and 
love's  labour  lost;  but  bring  the 
garlands  to-morrow,  and  we'll  bury 
him,  be  he  how  he  may."  It  was 
9  parity  of  reasoning,  or  of  unrea- 
son, which  was  manifested  by  the 
Abderite's  son  in  the  same  collec- 
tion (No.  123),  who,  having  burned 
his  deceased  father,  as  the  law  di- 
rected, ran  into  the  house,  where 
his  mother  lay  sick,  and  said  to 
her,  "There's  still  a  little  wood 
over;  if  you're  agreeable,  and  it's 
feasible,  come  and  be  burnt  with 
the  same  'fuel."  He  lost  sight  of 
his  filial  piety  in  a  one-sided  grasp 
of  the  idea  of  "making  one  job  of 
it."  So,  indeed,  it  is  in  many  of 
these  exhibitions;  the  dominant 
idea  crushes  every  other  out  of  the 
narrow  upper  story  of  the  num- 
skull. Scholasticus,  we  are  told 
elsewhere,  was  writing  to  his  father 
from  Athens,  and  pluming  himself 
on  his  progress  in  rhetoric  and  elo- 
cution, to  acquire  which  he  had 


been  sent  thither.  He  added  this 
paragraph — "And  I  pray,  sir,  that 
on  returning  home  I  may  find  you 
a  defendant  on  a  capital  charge, 
that  I  may  air  my  oratory  in  your 
defence."  This  is  worthy  of  the 
Irish  horse  -  stealer,  who,  when 
O'Connell  had  obtained  his  acquit- 
tal, exclaimed,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  gratitude,  "  Och,  counsellor ! 
I've  no  way  7iere  to  thank  your 
honour;  but  I  wish't  I  saw  you 
knocked  down  in  my  ovm  pariah — 
wouldn't  I  bring  a  faction  to  the 
rescue]"  It  ought  to  be  known, 
however,  that  on  occasions  the 
Greek  fool  was  the  father,  and  not 
the  son,  and  that  his  malapropos 
was  as  unparental  as  the  other's 
was  imfilial.  A  fool's  son,  on  being 
sent  to  the  wars,  bragged  that  he 
would  come  back  with  the  head  of 
one  of  the  enemy.  "  Good  ! "  said 
the  old  simpleton ;  "  but  even  if  I 
see  you  come  home  witJioui  a  head^ 
I  shall  be  thankful  and  delighted." 
But  to  judge  &om  these  facetiae  a 
twist  or  a  narrowness  in  the  brain 
is  apt  to  provoke  the  oddest  contre- 
temps  and  recriminations  betwixt 
son  and  sire.  In  one  case,  a  grown- 
up son,  being  twitted  by  his  father 
with  having  a  child  to  maintain, 
and  advised  to  kill  it,  because  the 
expense  fell  practically  on  the  old 
paterfamilias,  afforded  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  the  "  tit-for-tat "  in  a  fool's 
mouth,  when  he  retorted,  "Just 
you  kill  your  own  children,  and  then 
advise  me  to  destroy  my  little  one  1 " 
Another,  having  an  altercation  with 
his  father,  said  to  him,  to  crown 
all,  "Base  varlet!  don't  you  see 
how  you  have  wronged  mel — for 
if  you  hadn't  been  bom,  and  stood 
in  the  way,  I  should  have  come 
into  my  grandfather's  money."  We 
are  reminded  of  the  Irish  clergy- 
man, who,  noticing  among  the  por- 
traits of  the  Scottish  kings  in 
Holyrood  Palace  one  of  youthful 
appearance,  while  his  son  was  de- 
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picted  as  old,  and  as  having  a  ven- 
erable beard,  exclaimed,  in  wonder- 
ment, **Siincta  Maria/  is  it  possi- 
ble that  this  gentleman  was  an  old 
mail  when  his  father  was  bom  1 " 

In  the  sayings  and  doings  of  some 
of  Hierocles's  clients,  it  comes  out 
that  father  and  son  are  equally  quali- 
fied for  a  degree  in  daftness.  Wit- 
ness the  following  instance :  *' AfooPs 
son  was  playing  at  ball.  The  ball 
fell  into  a  well.  Young  Hopeful  bent 
over  it,  saw  his  own  shadow,  and 
demanded  the  ball  of  it.  When  no 
answer  was  made,  he  complained  to 
his  father  that  the  ball  was  not  given 
back.  Thereupon  the  father  stooped 
down,  and,  addressing  his  shadow, 
expostulated :  "  Come,  master,  you 
give  my  son  his  ball  back''  (Xo.  33). 
We  have  no  index,  however,  of  the 
state  of  the  Cumasan  father's  intel- 
lect, whose  daft  son,  being  con- 
demned to  death  in  his  father's  ab- 
sence, besought  all  the  lookers-on, 
on  the  way  to  execution,  not  to  tell 
his  father,  for  he  would  certainly 
beat  him  to  death  if  he  heard  of 
it  "Teach  him  to  know  better 
next  time,  sir ;  teach  him  to  know 
better  next  time,"  was  the  moral 
reflection,  in  our  hearing,  of  a  half- 
witted old  man,  when  told  of  the 
hanging  of  a  certain  murderer.  In 
none  of  the  Greek  facetim  that  we 
have  met,  do  we  find  any  case  of 
fraternal  affection  so  puzzle-headed 
as  that  developed  by  the  Irishman 
who  enlisted  in  the  75th  Kegiment, 
in  order  to  be  near  his  brother  in 
the  76th. 

A  grand  commonplace  of  the  fool 
in  his  folly  is  the  category  of  "  sleep 
and  dreams."  The  head  that  can 
barely  caiiy  one  idea  at  a  time  is 
incapable  of  distinguishing  waking 
flights  and  thoughts  from  those  of 
sleep.  Thus  a  man  met  a  fool,  as 
we  read  in  Hierocles,  and  said  to 
him,  "Sir  blockhead,  I  saw  and 
spoke  to  you  in*  my  sleep  I  "  "A 
thousand  pardons,"  was  his  reply ; 


"  I  was  so  busy  I  didn't  hear  you." 
In  like  manner,  some  one  said  to 
another  simpleton,  "  Demeas,  I  saw 
you  here,  three  days  back,  in  my 
dreams."  "  You  lie  1 "  he  replied ; 
"  I  was  in  the  country."  His  bnin 
seems  to  ignore  the  distinctions  of 
waking  and  sleeping,  whether  it  be 
to  gainsay  and  confute  another,  or 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain, 
as  in  the  following  instance  of  an 
Abderite.  This  worthy  dreamed  he 
was  selling  a  sucking-pig,  for  which 
he  asked  a  hundred  pence.  Some 
one  bid  him  fifty;  he  stoutly  re- 
fused, and  in  his  energy  woke  up. 
As  pig  and  money  were  alike  denied 
to  his  waking  sight,  he  speedily 
closed  his  eyes  again,  and,  extend* 
ing  his  palm,  said  to  the  dreamland 
bidder,  "  Well,  well,  let's  have  the 
fifty ! "  A  very  odd  story  is  told  in 
the  56th  joke  of  the  collections  be- 
fore us,  of  greater  length  than  these 
jests  commonly  are,  and  looking 
more  like  a  cutting  firom  fable-lore, 
such  as  M.  Minas  might  have  intro- 
duced into  them  by  mistake.  We 
cite  it  in  this  place  because  sleep 
has  its  part  in  it,  and  the  fool's 
confusion  and  blundering  are  con- 
nected with  it^  though  not  so  di- 
rectly as  in  the  above  instances. 
"  Scholasticus,  a  bald-pate,  and  a 
barber,  were  travelling  together. 
Halting  in  a  desert,  they  agreed 
each  to  keep  awake  for  four  hours, 
and  to  watch  the  baggage  in  turn. 
It  fell  to  the  barber's  lot  to  watch 
first,  and  he  being  a  wag,  played  the 
foolish  fellow  the  trick  of  shaving 
his  head  before  waking  him  at  the 
end  of  his  watch.  Aroused  from 
his  snooze,  the  fool  began  to  rub  his 
head,  and  finding  that  it  was  bald, 
said  to  himself,  'This  barber's  a 
poor  good-for-nought,  for  by  mis- 
take he  has  awakened  the  bald-pate 
instead  of  me.' "  He  was,  it  seems, 
reduced  to  the  same  doubt  of  his 
identity,  as  the  venerable  egg-seller 
of  our  nursery  rhymes,  who,  having 
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had  her  petticoats  cut  short  by  a 
pedlar  named  Stout,  was  driven  to 
the  test  of  her  little  dog's  recognition 
fur  the  assurance  of  her  being  her 
very  self. 

Ketuming  to  genuine  cases  of 
jests  arising  out  of  confusion  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  we  may  cite 
that  of  the  two  fools,  one  of  whom 
dreamed  that  he  had  trodden  on  a 
nail,  and  straightway  (on  waking) 
bandaged  his  foot.  His  comrade 
having  asked  and  learned  the  reason, 
delivered  himself  of  the  sage  obser- 
vation :  "  Rightly  are  we  called  fool- 
ish ;  for  why  ever  do  you  go  to  rest 
without  your  shoes  on  1"  A  meet 
pendant  to  this  class  of  jests  is  the 
story  of  the  silly  fellow  who,  wish- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  sleeping 
became  him,  shut  his  eyes,  and  then 
placed  himself  before  a  mirror.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  capped  by  the 
modem  jest  of  the  new  maid-servant, 
whose  mistress,  having  heard  strange 
sounds  at  night,  cross-examined  her 
as  to  whether  she  was  given  to  snor- 
ing. "  I  really  don't  know,  marm," 
replied  Becky,  innocently ;  *  *  I  never 
lay  awake  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover."* 

From  the  "sleep"  category  of  jest- 
lore,  we  may  pass  to  the  ana,  so  to 
speak,  of  fools  under  medical  treat- 
ment, in  connection  with  which  it 
will  be  fair  to  chronicle  a  few  silly 
speeches  attributed  to  professors  of 
the  healing  art.  When  Tomfool 
falls  sick,  his  folly  is  apt  to  read  the 
doctor's  prescription  too  literally, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  act  upon  it,  to 
frustrate  his  own  over-caution.  Such 
was  the  case  of  one  who,  having  had 
his  uvula  operated  upon,  was  bidden 
not  to  talk.  Accordingly,  he  desired 
his  slave  to  return  for  him  the  saluta- 
tions of  those  who  bade  him  good- 
morrow  ;  but,  when  this  was  done, 
kept  saying  to  each  in  the  fulness 
of  his  courtesy :  "  Don't  take  it  as 


an  affront  if  my  slave  salutes  you  in 
my  stead  j  my  medical  man  has  bid- 
den me  not  to  talk."  "Another 
fool"  (we  still  quote  our  Greek 
oracles),  "being  sick,  agreed  with 
the  doctor  that  he  would  pay  him 
a  fee  if  cured.  So  when  his  wife 
blamed  him  for  drinking  wine  when 
he  was  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  he 
retorted,  "  What !  do  you  want  me 
to  get  well,  then,  and  to  have  to  pay 
the  doctor  his  fee  ?"  Such,  we  sup- 
pose, was  the  resource  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  simpleton  for 
endeavouring  to  be  even  with  his 
medical  adviser's  demands,  an  in- 
stance of  the  sharpness  of  which  is 
given  under  the  head  of  Cumsean 
Facetia3  (p.  175),  where  a  doctor  hav- 
ing brought  a  patient  sick  of  a 
tertian  fever  to  a  semi-tertian,  de- 
manded of  him  half  his  fee.  It 
was  not  always,  however,  that  his 
patients  were  ill-matched  with  him. 
One  such,  who  deserves  his  classifi- 
cation with  the  witty  fellows  rather 
than  the  foolish,  being  treated  for 
ophthalmia  by  a  thievish  doctor,  had 
his  lamp  stolen  by  him,  and  lent  out 
on  usury.  One  day  the  medico 
asked  his  patient,  "  How  are  your 
eyes?"  "Why,  bad  enough,"  said 
the  witty  fellow  offhand.  "Sinco 
you  lent  my  lamp,  I  can't  see  it."* 
Two  variations  of  one  and  the  same 
story  anent  the  over-conscientious- 
ness of  convalescent  fools  must  not 
go  unchronicled.  One  of  the  class, 
seeing  a  physician  coming  as  was 
his  wont,  slipped  out  of  sight.  A 
friend,  observing  this,  asked  the- 
reason.  "Well,"  said  the  other,  "  *ti» 
some  time  since  I  have  been  sick, 
and  really  I'm  ashamed  to  be  seen 
by  him."  The  other  is  a  still  finer 
illustration  of  true  mauvaiae  honte. 
"A  doctor  gave  up  a  Cumaean 
patient.  The  patient  recovered,  and 
shirked  the  doctor.  On  the  latter 
inquiring  the  reason,  the  explana- 


*  Mark  Lemon's  Jest-Book,  p.  276. 
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tiori  was  as  follows :  "  Why,  you 
said  I  was  dying,  and  so  I'm 
ashamed  to  be  aJive  and  welL" 
Both  these  patients  exhibit  such 
tenderness  for  their  medical  man's 
veracity,  as  to  merit  the  approval 
with  which  a  modem  leech  is  said 
to  have  commended  a  punctual 
swallower  of  his  medicines :  "  Ah, 
my  dear  sir,  you  deserve  to  be  ill !" 
Perhaps,  however,  under  the  sur- 
face, these  simpletons  may  have  had 
a  better  reason  for  shirking  the 
doctor,  if,  as  some  of  these  anec- 
dotes go  to  prove,  he  was  not  only 
bungling,  but  fond  of  tentative  ex- 
periments. We  read  of  a  Cumsean 
doctor,  who,  whilst  performing  a  sur- 
gical operation  upon  a  patient  cry- 
ing out  in  severe  pain,  changed  his 
kmfe  for  a  blunter  one.  Such  mis- 
placed pity  reminds  us  of  the  den- 
tist who  stops  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
tracting a  tooth  to  express  to  his 
patient  the  fear  that  he  is  hurting 
him.  Of  another  Cumsoan  operator, 
we  loam  that,  after  dressing  a 
wounded  head,  he  laid  the  patient 
on  his  back,  and  poured  water  into 
his  mouth,  to  ascertain  whether  his 
plastering  was  water-tight.  Some  of 
these  gentry  would  seem  to  have 
been  churls  withal,  and  this  without 
the  sighal  gifts  of  healing  which  ex- 
cused the  brusqueness  of  an  Aber- 
nethy  or  a  Jephson.  Said  a  poor 
patient  to  one  of  these,  '^  I  can't  lie 
down,  stand,  nor  sit,  without  pain." 
"There's  nothing  left  for  you 
then,"  said  the  M.D.,  «  but  to— be 
hanged."  Another  doctor,  of  the 
same  temper,  and  withal  bereft  of 
one  eye,  asked  a  sick  man,  "  How 
do  you  find  yourself?"  "As  you 
see,"  was  the  reply.  "  If,"  rejoined 
the  doctor,  "  you  find  yoursd^  as  I 
see,  one  half  of  you  is  dead."  We 
fear,  too,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  compiler  of  these  anecdotes,  the 
professors  of  the  healing  art  were 
more  sordid  than  their  modem  re- 
presentatives, besides   being  more 
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unskilful  and  less  judicioiis  in  theii 
remarks.   Ecee  eignumi  "ASidon- 
ian  physician    having  receiTod  a 
thousand  drachmas  as  a  legacy  ftom 
a  patient  at  his  decease,  complained 
to  the  next  of  kin,  at  the  fimeiali 
of  the  legacy  being  so  shabby.    In 
course  of  time  the  heir  fell  iU,  and, 
on  sending  for  the  same  physician 
to  deal  with  bis  disorder,  was  met 
with  the  rejoinder.  If  yotfU  leave 
me  five  thousand  drachma,  then  I 
don't  mind  doing  for  you  as  I  did 
for  your  father  "  (§  1 39).    Here  we 
have  an  undesigned  truth;  in  the 
other    cases    mdeness   and  bittez 
irony.    That  a  witty  saying  may  be 
fired  off  by  a  medical  piactitionei 
with  no  impeachment  of  hia  cour- 
tesy or  politeness,  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  doctor^s  reply  to  a  lady  who 
complained  to  him  that  "  alas,  she 
was  near  thirty  ! "    "  Do  not  fret  at 
it,  madam,"  he  said,  with  admirable 
irony  ;  "  you  will  get  farther  from 
that  frightful  epoch  every  day." 

Though  we  are  not  aware  of  in- 
stances of  it  in  these  Greek  f<Ji£di(^ 
and  chronicles  of  foolish  speech,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
medical  authorities  impeached  in 
some  of  them  would  have  justified 
themselves,  like  other  empirics,  with 
an  "  if,"  and  established  themselves 
in  the  right,  in  all  cases.  That  this 
was  the  way  with  the  astrologers, 
who  were  called  in  of  old  as  r^- 
larly  as  the  doctors,  two  anecdotes 
will  suffice  to  show.  "  A  senseless 
astrologer  telling  a  child's  horoscope 
said,  '  This  child  will  grow  up  to  1» 
a  rhetorician,  a  vice-governor,  and 
a  governor.'  The  chSd  died.  Its 
mother  applied  for  repayment  of  the 
fee,  on  the  plea  that  the  orator  and 
statesman  in  embryo  had  died  in 
childhood.  '  Nay ! '  said  the  astro- 
loger ;  *  and  so  he  would  have  been 
all  this,  if  he  had  but  Uved.'  An- 
other charlatan  of  the  same  sort  said 
to  one  who  consulted  him  in  * 
lengthy  speech,  *  It  is  not  in  your 
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horoscope  that  you  should  have 
childiexu'  '  But  I  have  seven/  said 
the  other.  'Take  care  of  them, 
then,'  letutned  the  unabashed  astro- 
loger." 

Beside  the  Tarious  oracular  re- 
sponses of  embodied  simplicity 
n^hich  we  have  endeavoured  to  clas- 
sify, there  are  extant  many  others 
of  a  more  isolated  character  which 
bespeak  either  unmixed  foolhood,  or 
a  mixture  of  wit  and  folly.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  order  to 
stuff  a  pitcher,  that  had  served  for 
a  bolster,  witb  feathers  by  way  of 
making  it  softer,  if  ever  it  was  given 
save  in  story-land,  proceeded  from 
an  unrelieved  idiot.  But,  like  the 
tale  of  the  simpleton  who,  wanting 
to  cross  the  river  in  a  hurry,  pre- 
ferred to  ride  into  the  ferry-boat  and 
not  alight,  it  is  only  a  good  story. 
Absence  of  mind  and  maladroitnes^ 
might  explain  the  story  of  the  man 
who,  going  to  inquire  for  a  sick 
friend,  was  told  by  his  widow,  ''Alas, 
he's  gonel"  and  simply  replied,  "If 
he  return,  will  you  say  I  called)" 
but  there  was  method  in  the  mad- 
ness of  him  who,  when  called  to  task 
for  usurping  Ids  hall-porter^s  func- 
tion, and  saying  "not  at  home" 
with  his  own  lips,  proceeded  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  the  visitor  because 
he  doubted  his  word,  though  he 
would  have  believed  his  slave's. 
The  first  part  of  the  story  is  tacked 
to  a  British  satirist,  who  may  have 
got  it  from  this  source,  and  it  is  also 
known  to  Cicero.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  mental  calibre 
of  the  pedestrian  who  was  surprised 
at  findmg  a  piece  of  road  which  was 
a  declivity  as  he  went,  present  it- 
self .as  a  stiff  ascent  to  his  returning 
steps ;  but  the  jest  of  the  host  whose 
guests  eigoyed  a  collared  head  so 
much  that  they  vowed  they  would 
dine  with  him  next  day,  upon  which 
he  went  to  his  butcher  and  ordered 
another  head  off  the  same  pig,  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  Irish  bull,  and 


worthy  to  figure  side  by  side  with 
the  Insh  spirit-merchant's  advertise- 
ment, that  he  has  still  on  sale  a 
small  quantity  of  the  whisky  which 
was  drunk  by  his  late  Majesty  while 
in  Dublin,  On  the  whole,  however, 
though  the  entire  collection  goes 
to  furnish  a  complete  treasury  of 
ancient  Joe  Millerisms,  we  should 
maintain,  as  we  started  by  averring, 
that  to  meet  a  fool  in  his  folly,  a 
bom  fool  judged  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  the  finest  opportunity  is  in 
Hierodes  and  his  fellows  and  imita- 
tors. The  royal  jesters  of  our  own 
courts,  in  past  ages,  and  the  so-called 
dafties  of  our  jest-books,  constantly 
turn  the  tables  on  their  interroga- 
tors— as  in  the  case  of  the  miller 
who  followed  up  a  wise  fool's  admis- 
sion, that  "  some  things  he  kenned 
and  some  he  didna  ken,"  by  an 
attempt  at  definition  and  system. 
On  being  asked  what  he  knew,  he 
said,  "I  ken  a  miller  has  aye  a 
gey  fet  sou."  "  And  what  d'ye  no 
ken  r  said  the  miller.  "  Ou,"  he  re- 
turned, "  I  dinna  ken  at  wha's  ex- 
pense she's  fed."  There  are  very 
few  such  instances  of  full  change 
given  in  the  literature  of  Scholasti- 
cus,  though  we  are  inclined  to  rank 
among  the  nearest  approaches  to  it 
the  daft  son's  answer  to  his  brag- 
gart father's  question,  when  he  met 
him  in  the  market,  fresh  from  the 
country.  "  WeU,  boy,  and  what  are 
the  sheep  .doingi"  "Why,  father, 
the  one's  lying  down,  the  other^s  on 
Ixis  legs  "  (No.  108)— -an  exhaustive 
account  of  his  father's  flock,  which 
did  not  exceed  the  dual  number. 
Some  of  our  best  EngHsh  jests 
savour  very  strongly,  however,  of  a 
Greek  original.  We  look  in  vain 
in  the  collections  which  are  to  our 
hand,  for  the  source  of  one  which 
is  given  by  Mark  Lemon  (p.  147), 
and  of  which  the  fun  arises  out  of 
the  achievements  of  one  sense  being 
adduced  to  outvie  those  of  another. 
"A  man  was  boasting  of  strong 
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sight,  and  said — '  I  can  distinguish 
a  mouse  on  the  top  of  yon  high  tower.' 
'I  don't  see  it/  said  the  other;  *but  I 
can  hear  it  running.' "  But  others 
are  not  so  far  to  seek.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  well-dressed  and 
cleverly  modernised  version  of  an 
old  friend.  "A  well-known  bor- 
rower stopped  a  gentleman  whom 
he  did  not  know,  and  requested  the 
loan  of  a  sovereign.  *  Sir,'  said  the 
gentleman,  'I  am  surprised  you 
should  ask  me  such  a  favour,  who 
don't  know  you.'  'That,'  replied 
the  borrower,  *  is  the  very  reason  I 
do  so ;  for  those  who  do  know  mo 
won't  lend  me  a  farthing. ' "  *  A  sort 
of  appendix  to  the  faeetios  of 
Scholasticus — some  fifteen  sayings, 
not  of  the  witless,  but  the  witty 
(or  lurgaffsXo/) — contains  one  repartee 
which  may  well  have  been  the 
foundation  or  fountain-head  from , 
which  the  borrower  got  his  idea. 
"  A  witty  fellow,"  it  runs,  "  when 
asked  to  lend  a  couple  of  flesh- 
scrapers  after  a  bath — one  to  a  stran- 
ger, the  other  to  a  man  whom  he 
knew,  but  knew  to  be  a  thief — gave 
answer  thus :  *  I  know  you,  and  I 
won't  lend;  and  I  won't  lend  to  you, 
because  I  don't  know  you ' "  (§  150). 
Another  of  these  so-called  witticisms 
is  an  old  and  dry  joke  saddled  on 
many,  though  here  it  is  referred  to 
the  typical  gur^acnXof.  "A  witty 
joker,  when  a  silly  barber  inquired 
'  how  he  should  shave  him,'  replied, 
*  Silently.' "  In  his  essay  on  Gar- 
rulity, Plutarch  tacks  this  anecdote 
to  the  name  of  Archelaus.  "Bar- 
bers," moralises  Plutarch,  "  be  con- 
stantly busy  fellows  with  their 
tongues — and  no  marvel;  for  lightly 
the  greatest  praters  and  idlest  per- 
sons in  a  country  frequent  the  bar- 
ber's shop,  and  sit  in  his  chair, 
where  they  keep  such  chat  that  it 
cannot  be  but  by  hearing  them  prate 


so  continually,  his  tongue  also  must 
walk    with    them;    and  therefore 
Archelaus  answered  very  pleasantly 
unto  a  barber  of  his  that  was  a  man 
of  no  few  words,  who,  when  he  had 
cast    his    linen    cloth    about    his 
shoulders,  said  unto  him,  '  Sir,  may 
it  please  your  Highness  to  tell  me 
how  I  shall  cut  or  shave  you  t  * 
'Marry,'  quoth  he,  'holding    thy 
tongue,  and  saying  not  a  word.' "  i* 
Almost  as  sound  and  pertinent  as 
these  answers,  though  the  one  is 
incommunicative    and    the    other 
guarded,  are    two    which,   in  the 
Greek  collections,  are  attributed  to 
fools  of  one  nation  or  another.     The 
first  was  to  a  bystander  who   in- 
quired, as  a  stately  funeral  passed 
dong  the  street,   who  was   dead. 
The  mourner  interrogated  said,  with 
an  indication  of  the  finger,  "The 
person  who  lies  on  the  bier."     The 
second    records    the    oracle    of    a 
foolish  soothsayer  (?)   who,    when 
taken    prisoner    and    bidden     by 
the  foe  to  prophesy  the  issue  of  an 
impending  battle,  said  with  much 
gravity,  "  You  will  win  the  day  if 
the  enemy  don't  steal  your  bsick- 
hair  " — i.e.,  if  you  don't  turn  your 
backs  to  them.     Perhaps  this  last 
is  but  a  sample  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
good  many  ancient  oracles ;  but  it 
would  be  a  bold  thing  to  say  that 
the  utterer  of  it,  ancient  or  modem, 
was  necessarily  demented. 

^ot  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  ple- 
thora of  pleasantries  drawn  from  the 
collections  of  Hierocles  and  PhUa- 
grius,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without 
fear  of  controversy,  that  there  are 
many  stories  in  the  amusing  '  Essay 
on  Irish  Bulls'  which  might  be 
traced  up  to  a  Greek  origin ;  many 
more  in  that  storehouse,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  which,  if  not 
paralleled,  may  be  matched  by 
blunders  of  Greek  coinage.     The 
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jest-books  tell  of  a  templar  who 
left  a  note  in  the  key-hole,  and  in 
it  directed  the  finder,  if  he  could 
not  read,  to  carry  it  to  the  stationer 
at  the  gate,  who  would  read  it  for 
him.  Such  misdirected  forethought^ 
however,  is  nothing  in  comparison 
of  the  story  of  the  foolish  Greek 
pedestrians,  one  of  whom  having 
lagged  behind  and  lost  sight  of  his 
fdlow,  on  reaching  a  milestone 
found  that  he  had  written  upon  it 
"  Come  on  and  catch  me  up."  "  Not 
so,"  wrote  the  simple  slow-goer  in 
answer,  on  the  same  medium  of  com- 
munication ;  "  you  wait  for  me." 

Without  attempting  to  illustrate 
our  statement  by  any  array  of  ex- 
amples, we  may  remark,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  hoard  of  facetim  and 
fooleries  which  we  have  been  lay- 
ing under  contribution  is  rendered 
slightly  ummanageable  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  great  many  Latin  words 
in  Greek  characters,  as  well  as  of  late 
phraseology,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  oaths  and  asseverations,  which 
betoken  a  Christian  rather  than  a 
classical  date  as  that  of  their  com- 
position. It  must  be  added  that, 
owing  to  the  fault  of  transcribers, 
at  one  time  or  another,  the  text  is 
in  some  places  not  merely  ambigu- 
ous but  hopeless.  We  have  not  had 
access  to  Boissonade's  edition,  but 
Eberhard  is  careful  to  cite  it  in  ex- 
planation of  cases  of  difficulty ;  and 
our  impression  is,  that  after  both 
have  been  called  in,  a  great  many 
passages  need  an  abler  and  surer 
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healing  touch.    But,  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  liberal  residue — when  we 
have  consigned  two  or  three  dozen 
facetice  to  the  hospital — of  good 
sound  samples  to  provoke  laughter, 
to  spice  conversation  (sparingly,  like 
a  good  artist),  and  to  vindicate  the 
antiquity   of  foolish   fellows    and 
simpletons.     Enough,   perhaps,   to 
furnish  Charles  Lamb  with  an  an- 
swer, *'  historical  and  authentical," 
albeit  collective  and  not  individual, 
to  his  query  in  Elia,*  "  Who  was  the 
greatest  fool  that  ever  lived  V    Cer- 
tes !  those  of  Hierocles  are  greater, 
more  natural,  more  lovable,  from 
Lamb's  point  of  view — ue,,  venera- 
tion for  an  honest  obliquity  of  under- 
standing— ^than  any  whom  he  trots 
out  in  his  *'  Essay  on  All  Fool's 
Day."  Amongst  them,  up  and  down 
the  ranks  of  a  company, — ^which  it 
would  be  well  if  some  English  trans- 
lator or  remodeller  would  present  to 
his  modem  public  in  suitable  attire 
— might  be  found  the  "  fool  of  na- 
ture," "  the  self-sufficient,  positive 
fool ; "  the  mixed  character  ''  whose 
every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue;" 
the  fool  'Hhat  now  and  then  is 
right  by  chance;"  and  the  wise 
man  who  makes  a  great  show  of  his 
little  foolery.     Whoso  undertakes 
to  marshal  the  Greek  fools  for  re- 
view before  English  readers  may 
fairly  say,  with  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
Venetian  ambassadors,  '^  J'opposerai 
un  si  grand  nombre  de  fous  k  vos 
sages,  que  toute  leur  sagesse  sera 
incapable  de  leur  resister." 
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THE    DISAPPOINTING    BOY. 


"  My  dear  Septimus,"  I  said,  "  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  son.  He 
is  a  most  pleasant  fellow ;  cheerful 
without  silliness — intelligent^  but 
not  a  prig." 

"  Humph  1 "  replied  my  Mend. 

A  great  part  of  conversation  in 
this  country  is  carried  on  by  grunts ; 
but  if  there  is  anything  which  can- 
not be  expressed  in  this  manner,  it 
is  cordial  assent.  I  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  mied  my  glass.  Septi- 
mus passed  his  hand  over  his  hair, 
which  is  rather  long,  and  still  thick, 
though  streaked  with  many  threads 
of  grey,  and  gazed  thoughtfully 
through  the  window,  which  opened 
on  to  the  lawn.  A  fiiint  light  lin- 
gered in  the  west,  and  one  star 
shone  brilliantly  above  the  black 
cedar,  near  which  was  dimly  seen 
the  graceful  figure  of  my  Mend's 
wife.  At  her  side  was  ^e  young 
man  on  whom,  moved  by  genuine 
liking  and  the  emotions  natural  to 
a  benevolent  person  who  has  dined 
well,  I  had  just  pronounced  a  seem- 
ingly inopportune  panegyric.  We 
sat  at  a  round  table,  over  which  a 
shaded  light  was  hanging,  and  the 
claret  passed  slowly  between  us.  It 
was  too  old  to  be  hurried.  After  a 
silence  of  a  few  nunntes,  my  Mend 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
said — 

"If  it  would  not  bore  you,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  a  few  anec- 
dotes of  my  dear  boy's  life." 

"  Pray,  do,"  I  said.  I  was  in  the 
mood  for  listening — disposed  for 
silence  and  moderately  curious. 
Septimus  has  a  manner  gentle  as 
the  evening,  and  a  voice  which 
might  have  grown  mellow  in  his 
own  cellar. 

"  It  has  long  seemed  to  me,"  he 
began,  "that  the  rules  gf  conduct 


which  we  try  to  impress  on  onr 
children  are  absurdly  inconsistent 
with  those  by  which  we  expect 
them  to  regulate  their  later  life. 
When  they  are  young  they  are  to 
be  unobtrusive,  and  to  give  up  to 
everybody;  when  they  have  reached 
man's  estate  they  are  to  give  way  to 
nobody,  but  to  push  their  fortunes 
in  the  world.  As  well  might 
we  punish  the  child  for  going 
near  the  water,  and  expect  the  man 
to  swim ;  or  train  the  runner  for 
the  race  by  making  him  walk  back- 
wards. When  Tommy  was  bom,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  avoid  the  com- 
mon error.  In  the  battle  of  life  he 
should  be  taught  to  win,  and  not  to 
go  round,  when  the  fighting  was 
over,  with  a  red  cross  on  his  arm. 
When  he  was  a  baby  he  showed  a 
great  love  of  colour,  and  would  lie 
for  hours  smiling  at  the  sunlight, 
and  making  little  motions  with  his 
hands.  It  seemedclear  to  me  in  those 
days  that  the  child  would  be  a  great 
painter  (you  know  that  I  was  always 
fond  of  art),  and  take  a  high  posi- 
tion. There  is  a  great  opening  in 
that  direction.  An  active  man, 
who  cultivates  a  bold  style,  and  is 
above  niggling  over  details,  can 
paint  ten  pictures  in  the  year,  and, 
when  he  has  made  a  name,  can  sell 
them  for  £1000  each  When  I 
pointed  out  to  Jessie  what  a  road 
of  fortune  lay  before  our  baby,  she 
laughed  at  him,  and  called  £im 
Tommy  R.A. 

"  But  of  course  in  those  days  I 
could  not  be  sure  of  the  line  in 
which  my  son  would  excel.  My 
duty  was  to  prepare  him  to  excel 
in  any  which  he  might  choose,  by 
developing  in  him  the  taste  for 
competition.  I  looked  about  for  a 
competitor,  and  had  the  good  luck 
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to  find  my  little  nephew  Theodore^ 
who  is  ten  minutes  older  than  Tom- 
my. I  borrowed  him  from  lus 
parents,  and  at  once  brought  the 
two  lads  into  competition.  I  well 
remember  my  first  attempt,  and  its 
failure.  I  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  children  for  a  short  time,  and 
seizing  the  opportunity,  induced 
ihem  to  race  across  the  room  for  a 
lump  of  sugar." 

Here  I  interrupted  my  firiend  by 
asking  if  the  boys  were  not  young 
for  education. 

"iiTot  at  aU,"  said  he;  "for  let 
me  tell  you  that  in  these  days, 
when  the  idea  of  indiyidual  liberty 
is  in  the  air  we  breathe,  children 
rebel  against  the  influence  of  their 
parents  almost  before  they  are 
breeched." 

'^  You  surprise  me,"  I  said, 
**  and  wellnigh  make  me  accept  the 
poet's  picture.  You  remember  the 
lines  1 

*  Didst  nerer  hear  how  the  rebellioiia 

Egg 
Stood  up  i'  the  straw,  and  to  his  Mother 

Gooee 
Cried,  Madame,  I  will  not  be  sat  upon.  * " 

Septimus  smiled  in  a  deprecating 
manner,  somewhat  uncertain,  I 
think,  whether  I  were  in  jest  or 
earnest.  He  continued  his  story. 
'*  Tommy  was  a  good  walker,  if  you 
make  allowance  for  the  novelty  of 
the  accomplishment,  but  lost  some 
time  in  lateral  motion  like  those  of 
a  landsman  on  a  rolling  sea ;  there- 
fore Theodore,  who  had  a  perpetual 
inclination  forward,  and  went  with 
an  involuntary  goose-step,  took  the 
lead  at  once,  and  would  have  won, 
had  not  his  head,  advancing  too 
quickly  for  his  legs,  come  suddenly 
in  contact  with  the  floor.  Now  was 
my  boy's  chance;  but  instead  of 
going  by  his  cousin,  who  was  pros- 
trate and  howling,  he  sat  down  on 
the  carpet  and  bellowed  twice  as 


loud  for  sympathy.  Jessie  said 
that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  divided  the  lump  of  sugar 
between  the  competitors. 

"When  the  boys  were  a  little 
older,  I  again  borrowed  Theodore, 
and  made  a  little  class  of  him  and 
Tommy,  hoping  for  healthy  rivalry 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  I 
began'  with  an  opening  address,  in 
which  I  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  duty  of  each  was  to  beat  the 
other;  and  that,  as  every  man  in 
the  grown-up  world  was  trying  to 
get  as  much  of  the  luxuries  and 
honours  as  he  could,  so  each  boy 
should  try  to  gain  for  himself  as 
large  a  share  as  possible  of  the 
marbles,  toffee,  and  other  prizes, 
which  I  should  from  time  to  time 
offer.  They  heard  me  with  great 
gravity,  and  our  opening  day  was 
a  decided  success.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  my  prize  system  was 
a  fEolure,  since,  as  the  students  al- 
ways played  together,  they  cared 
not  a  jot  who  won  the  toys,  which 
they  eiijoyed  in  common;  and  as 
to  the  toffee,  they  both  suffered  so 
much  after  the  first  prize-day,  that 
Jessie  put  her  veto  on  that  form  of 
reward. 

'^  After  this  I  determined  to  sub- 
stitute pennies,  and  for  a  time 
thought  that  I  had  effected  my  pur- 
pose. Tommy  grew  wonderfully  in- 
dustrious, and  in  spite  of  my  strict 
impartiality  accumulated  a  vast 
store  of  copper.  Week  after  week 
he  drew  on  me  with  papers  of 
marks,  which  were  duly  honoured, 
until  I  saw  myself  in  days  to  be 
the  aged  father  of  the  first  of  gen- 
tile financiers.  He  should  direct 
the  application  of  his  neighbours' 
fortunes,  speculate  in  a  gigantic  war, 
become  Baron  Tommy  at  a  foreign 
court,  perhaps  Sir  Thomas  at  his 
own.  My  dream  was  rudely  dis- 
pelled. One  day  my  small  nephew 
came  to  me  in  great  glee.     ^  Uncle 
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Septimus/  said  he,  Mo  you  know 
that  it  is  my  birthday  V  *  Yes,'  I  re- 
plied, *  and  Tommy's  birthday  too, 
although  you  certainly  gained  an 
advantage  over  him,  for  which  no 
activity  on  his  part  can  ever  com- 
pensate.* *  And  please,  Uncle  Septi- 
mus,* continued  Theodore,  '  do  look 
at  the  present  which  Tommy  has 
given  me;*  and  he  held  up  a  highly 
decorated  whip  and  scarlet  reins. 
It  was  but  too  clear  that  the  for- 
tune which  my  son  had  accumu- 
lated by  his  industry,  had  been  ex- 
pended in  a  present  for  the  defeated 
candidate ;  and  when  questioned 
on  the  subject,  the  young  prodigal 
at  once  allowed  that  this  had  been 
the  sole  motive  of  his  extraordinary 
devotion  to  study.  While  I  was 
trying  to  impress  upon  him  that  if 
the  triumph  of  the  successful  re- 
sulted in  the  gain  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful competitor,  emulation  was  im- 
possible, his  mother  came  in  with  a 
rush  and  hugged  him.  Jessie  is 
apt  to  act  from  impulse,  as  almost 
all  women  are.  When  I  pointed 
out  to  her,  on  one  occasion,  that 
unless  everybody  is  always  trying 
to  get  as  much  of  everything  for 
himself  as  he  can,  the  most  valu- 
able laws  of  political  economy  are 
false,  she  said  that  she  did  not  care 
if  they  were,  and  that  she  knew 
that  it  was  better  to  help  another 
than  to  help  one's  self.** 

Here  I  could  not  help  inter- 
rupting my  friend  Septimus  with 
the  remark  that  there  was  no  belr 
ter  way  of  helping  one's  self  than 
appearing  as  a  helper  of  others, 
if  you  knew  the  right  moment  at 
which  to  leave  them;  and  that  some 
had  grown  wonderfully  rich  in  this 
maimer. 

Septimus  seemed  to  think  my 
remark  irrelevant,  for  he  took  no 
notice  of  it,  but  continued  his 
story, 

"You  may  suppose/'  he  said,  "that 


in  choosing  a  school  for  my  hoj  I 
should  be  greatly  influenced  by  size ; 
for,  if  competition  be  a  good,  the 
wider  the  field  of  competitioii  the 
better.     I  sent  him  off  to  Eton  with 
a  copy  of  Mr  Smiles's  stimulating 
work  on  *  Self-Help,'  and  a  manud 
of  political  economy,  to  which  his 
mother  added  a  large  hamper  and  a 
Bible.     His  school  career  was  fairly 
successful,  and  would  have  been 
brilliant  but  for  that  moral  obliquity, 
of  which,  alas !  there  was  no  longer 
room  to  doubt.     There  was  no  limit 
to  his  generosity,  which  was  con- 
stantly developed  by  an  ever-grow- 
ing popularity.     There  never  was 
so  popular  a  boy.     The  masters 
could  hardly  find  fault  with  him, 
and  his  schoolfellows  made  a  hero 
of  him,  as  was  natural,  indeed,  for 
he  could  refuse  them  nothing.    His 
gaiety,  which  never  flagged,  grew 
riotous  when  he  was  conferring  a 
favour.     He  was  the  author  of  more 
Latin  verses  than  have  been  left  to 
us  by  the  poets  of  Eome,  and  never 
dashed  off  his  own  copy  until  he 
had  wooed  the  Muses  to  the  side  of 
Tomkins,  Brabazon,  Jones,  Mont- 
gomery, and  a  host  of  others.  Again 
and  again  I  told  him,  both  verbally 
and  by  letter,  that  popularity  is  the 
reward  of  those  who  are  the  gulls  of 
society;   that  there  is  no  current 
coin  of  so  little  value ;  and  that  the 
only  real  proof  of  a  man's  success  is 
the  jealousy  which  he  excites.    He 
now  not  only  neglected  my  advice, 
but  even  respectfully  contradicted 
me ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  answers  had  a  great  look  of 
brilliancy,  for  he  was  an  unusually 
clever  lad,  and  might  now  he  any- 
where if  he  chose.     I  ought  to  add 
that  he  never  grew  angry  in  argu- 
ment.    He  has  his  mother's  sweet 
temper,  which  is  a  very  good  thing 
in  a  woman. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  have 
given  undue  importance  to  trifles; 
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and  indeed  I  made  light  of  them 
myself  until  my  eon,  in  a  great  ciiais 
of  his  career,  behaved  in  a  manner 
which  I  could  not  misinterpret, 
though  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
I  could  pardon  it.  He  was  now 
eighteen  years  old,  when  he  and  his 
greatest  friend,  a  boy  of  the  name 
of  Dart,  entered  together  for  scholar- 
ships at  one  of  the  Oxford  Colleges. 
I  will  not  linger  over  the  story; 
indeed,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for 
a  moment,  I  will  fetch  my  son's 
letter,  from  which  you  wiU  learn 
the  catastrophe  at  a  glance,  while 
I  shall  be  spared  the  pain  of  re- 
cital" 

Septimus,  who  had  risen  slowly 
while  ho  was  speaking,  crossed  the 
passage  to  his  study,  and  came  back 
with  the  following  note,  which  he 
placed  in  my  hands : — 


(( 


"  OZFOBD,  IS—. 

My  Dear  Father, — I  hope 
that  you  won't  be  awfully  sick  at 
what  I  have  done  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  you  won't  like  it.  I  thought 
of  you  a  great  deal  before  I  made  up 
my  mind,  but  I  don't  know  what 
else  I  could  have  done.  There  is  a 
fellow  up  here  called  Mills,  who  is 
just  going  to  take  his  degree,  and  is 
Tery  thick  with  the  dons.  He  was 
at  my  tutor's  when  I  first  went  to 
£ton,  and  was  very  keen  that  I 
should  get  one  of  Uie  scholarships 
here.  Somehow  or  other  he  found 
out  from  one  of  his  don  friends 
(which,  of  course,  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  do),  before  the  last  day  of 
the  examination,  that  a  Clifton 
fellow  was  pretty  safe  for  the  first 
scholarship,  and  that  the  other  was 
a  very  near  thing  between  Dart  and 
me.  Now  you  know  that  old  Dart 
could  not  have  come  up  to  Oxford 
at  all  if  he  had  not  got  a  scholar- 
ship, and  it  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me,  because  you  always 
let  me  do  what  I  want.     So  the 


fact  is,  that  I  did  not  do  quite 
my  best  in  the  last  papers.  I 
am  as  good  as  sure  that  it  did  not 
make  the  least  difference  in  the 
world;  for  the  dear  old  man  is  a 
perfect  needier  at  a  critical  paper 
(Greek  particles  and  scholarship 
tips,  &c.,  you  know),  and  was 
bound  to  lick  me  any  way.  Only 
I  did  not  like  to  keep  it  dark  from 
you,  though  of  course  he  must  never 
know  anything  about  it;  and  you 
never  saw  any  fellow  so  happy  as 
he  is;  and  so  you  must  not  be 
vexed,  or  at  least  must  have  got 
over  it  before  you  see  your  affec- 
tionate son.  Tommy. 

"P./S. — Of  course  you  will  tell 
the  mother,  and  she  will  make  you 
forgive  me,  I  know.  I  am  awfully 
well  and  happy;  and  the  fellows 
here  are  tremendously  kind  and 
jolly." 

When  I  had  finished  reading 
this  scholarly  composition,  and  had 
breathed  a  sigh  for  the  lost  slang  of 
my  early  days,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  a  chance  of  prising  my 
young  friend  for  a  virtue  which 
even  a  parent  could  not  deny  him. 
And  calling  to  mind  an  old  tale  of 
our  university  life,  at  which  Sep 
and  I  were  wont  to  smile  when 
we  were  careless  undergraduates,  I 
laughed,  and  said — "You  should 
be  thankful  for  so  honest  a  son, 
who  did  not  '  keep  it  dark,'  as  he 
might  have  done.  He  seems  as 
anxious  to  avoid  all  misunderstand- 
ing as  was  Toby  O'Connor,  when 
he  carefuUy  engraved  his  name  upon 
the  stone  which  he  afterwards  flung 
through  the  dean's  plate-glass  win- 
dow." 

This  anecdote  had  never  before 
failed  to  raise  a  smile ;  but  my 
friend  was  evidently  in  no  mood 
for  laughter.  After  a  simper  of 
acknowledgment,  he  carefully  fold- 
ed up  the  letter,  and,   smoothing 
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it  with  Ills  hand,  continued  his 
story. 

"  Can  you  imagine  my  feelings 
when  1  read  this  missive  1 ''  he  said. 
*<  I  could  not  speak ;  so  I  threw  it 
across  the  breakfast-table  to  Jessie, 
and  went  away  to  my  study.  For 
a  full  half-hour  there  was  no  sound. 
Then  I  heard  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  open,  and  my  wife's  step  in  the 
passage.  I  called  to  her.  When  she 
came  in,  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears.  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and 
begged  her  not  to  fret  about  it,  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment, and  that  we  must  bear  it 
together.  I  was  quite  choky,  and 
she  did  not  appear  to  hear  me. 
'  O  Septimus,'  she  said,  after  a  few 
minutes,  '  what  have  we  done  that 
God  should  have  giyen  us  such  a 
noble  son)'  and  she  burst  out 
sobbing.  I  have  long  ceased  to 
feel  surprise  at  the  behaviour  of 
women.  Every  man  marries  a 
Sphinx.  The  power  which  that 
boy,  with  his  frank  manner,  cheery 
laughter,  and  honest  heart,  (for  I 
admit  his  charm,  as  who  does  not  t) 
liad  got  over  his  mother,  who  is  no 
fool,  I  can  tell  you,  was  inexpli- 
cable. If  he  had  robbed  the  b^ik 
to  buy  sweetmeats  for  the  urchins 
of  Little  Britain,  I  believe  that  his 
mother  would  have  cried  for  joy 
and  gone  to  say  her  prayers.  There 
is  a  peculiar  beauty  about  a  woman's 
character;  but  as  to  expecting  ra- 
tional conduct  or  logical  argument, 
you  might  as  well  make  a  salad 
of  roses  or  walk  in  high-heeled 
boots." 

Septimus  had  now  finished  the 
anecdotes  of  his  son.  Leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  looking 
across  the  table,  he  asked,  *'  What 
is  my  boy  to  be  1 " 

"  What  does  he  wish  to  be i"  I 
asked  in  turn. 

*'  That  is  just  what  I  asked  him 
the  other  day,"  said  my  friend,  with 


a  half  smile ;  "  and  the  young  wretch 
suggested  that  he  shoidd  follow  my 
profession," 

"  Your  profession  1"  cried  I,  in 
amazement.  I  had  known  Septunns 
all  my  life,  and  was  well  aware  th&t 
he  had  never  followed  an  occupatioii 
for  more  than  six  days  at  a  time. 
The  routine  of  work  which  he 
planned  on  Monday  morning,  nerer 
could  survive  the  intervention  of 
the  following  Sunday. 

My  Mend  looked  at  me  lather 
comically  and  said,  "  I  am  a^d  he 
was  laughing  at  me.  You  know 
that  I  went  in  for  all  sorts  of  things 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  I  was 
wild  about  art  at  one  time;  and 
once  I  seriously  thought  of  maldng 
a  fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
You  remember  my  devotion  to  lite- 
rature, and  how  I  studied  architec- 
ture that  year  when  we  travelled 
together.  I  might  have  made  some- 
thing of  them,  if  I  had  not  been  so 
often  anticipated  by  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold,  Mr  Euskin,  and  otheis.  It 
was  notuntill  was  engaged  to  Jefisie 

that  I  took  up  political  economj, 
and  found  that  I  had  been  an  un- 
productive consumer.  It  is  a  won- 
derful science^  and  makes  hmnanitj 
so  simple,  showing  you  that  all  men 
are  very  much  alike,  if  you  look  at 
them  in  the  right  way,  and  don't 
confuse  yourself  by  the  analysis  of 
people's  character&" 

"Well,  Septimus,"  I  said,  "you 
can't  be  surprised  that  your  son 
should  be  as  idle  a  young  dog  as 
you  were  in  your  youth.  Perhaps 
he  may  some  day  catch  this  science, 
as  you  did,  for  it  is  certainly  in  the 
air." 

" But,"  said  Septimus,  "the  curi- 
ous thing  is  that  he  is  not  idle  at 
all  On  the  contrary,  he  works 
very  steadily,  but  hates  to  get  any- 
thing for  it.  I  have  shown  him 
bishops  in  their  aprons,  and  judges 
in  their  gowns,  but  without  the 
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slightest  effect  When  I  took  him 
into  the  House  of  Commons  he  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  all  the 
members  should  wear  wigs  like  the 
Speaker's,  maintaining  that  no  man 
could  be  revolutionary  in  a  wig.  He 
added  that,  but  for  the  head-gear  of 
the  lawyers,  codification  would  be 
inevitable.  When  I  introduced 
him  to  the  peer  of  my  acquaintance, 
he  cross-questioned  the  noble  lord 
about  his  tenants'  cottages.  I  should 
suppose  him  to  be  entirely  without 
reverence,  if  he  did  not  sometimes 
burst  into  enthusiasm  over  people 
of  whom,  for  the  most  part,  I  have 
never  hea^,  and  who  have  certainly 
achieved  no  position.  But,  though 
he  IB  without  ambition,  he  is  so  far 
from  idleness,  that  his  industry  is 
almost  a  vice.  He  not  only  pursues 
every  study,  which  cannot  possibly 
lead  to  fortune  or  place,  but  he  occu- 
pies his  spare  time  with  other  peo- 
ple's business.  Some  days  ago  my 
labourer  (I  had  but  one)  abruptly 


left  the  place,  and  on  inquiry,  I 
found  that  Tommy,  anxious  to  di- 
minish the  surplus  agricultural  pop- 
ulation, had  helped  him  to  emigrate. 
He  is  on  the  point  of  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  to  our  peaceful 
rustics,  who  have  heretofore  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  my  penny 
readings,  and  by  these  means  he 
will  probably  depopulate  the  vil- 
lage. He  talks  of  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  short,  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  am 
the  &ther  of  an  agitator.  A  strange 
lad,  of  whom  the  only  thing  which 
you  can  safely  predict  is  that  he  will 
do  what  he  likes,  and  that  his  mother 
will  abet  him.  Will  you  have  any 
more  wine  ? " 

"  One  moment,''  I  said.  "  I  only 
want  to  ask.  What  has  become  of 
the  borrowed  Theodore  1 " 

"  He  is  a  very  fair  player  at  Polo," 
replied  my  host,  "  You  won't  have 
any  more  wine  ?  Then  let  us  join 
Jessie  and  my  boy  on  the  lawn." 
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PILCHARDS  AND  PILCHARD-CATCHERS ;    OB,  HOW  WE  UVE 

m  WEST  PENwrrH. 


"  Mkat,  money,  and  light, 
All  in  one  night ; " 

is  an  old  Comiflh  rhyme  describing 
the  sadden  coming  in  of  a  ''  school " 
of  pUchaids,  and  marking  their 
threefold  value.  The  "Ught,"  in- 
deed, is  obsolete ;  pilchard-oil  is  not 
burned  in  these  days  of  paraffine, 
but  sent  up  to  Bristol,  whence  it 
is  said  to  come  out  as  **  best  cod- 
Uyer  oiL"  But  "  meat "  the  fish 
still  furnish  in  abundance,  both 
fresh  and  dried,  and  also  salted, 
to  last  on  till  eitei  the  new  pota- 
toes are  drawn.  "  Money,"  too  (if 
the  takes  are  good,  and  yet  not  so 
large  as  to  bring  down  the  price  too 
mnch),  is  got  &om  Spaniiuds  and 
Italians  for  thefumados,  ^*  fair  maids  " 
— squeezed  pilchards  packed  in  hogs- 
heads. And  money  was  seldom 
more  wanted  in  West  Cornwall 
than  at  present  It  was  "  catching 
weather  "  both  for  hay  and  com  har- 
vest ;  the  potatoes  **  are  but  slight 
the  year;''  and  as  for  tin,  with 
iron,  and  coal,  and  timber  at  such  a 
price,  and  men's  wages  going  np  too, 
most  of  the  mines  are  being  worked 
at  a  loss.*  "  Adventurers  "  are  cry- 
ing out  nnder  repeated  "  calls,"  and 
pursers  and  managers,  who  usually 
have  a  pretty  large  venture  in  the 
concern,  are  looking  serious.  The 
men,  too,  though  asstieti  mala — ^to 
what  a  Black  Country  miner  would 
call  wretched  fare — ^find  it  hard  to 
get  along  on  their  50s.  to  £3, 10s.  a 
month,  *'  now  that  everything's  so 
dear."  They  are  emigrating  in  troops 
to  Queensland,  to  Otago,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  anywhere  but  to 


the  north,  to  which  coal-ownen  yain- 
ly  try  to  attract  them  by  magnificent 
offers  of  £10  a-month.  For  those 
who  stay,  it  is  a  happy  thing  tb&t 
there  is  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land 
to  trust  to  ;  a  man  who  has  his  cov 
and  potato-patch,  or  Utile  field  of 
oats,  or  perhaps  his  share  in  a  seine 
too,  as  well  as  his  mining,  can  scarce- 
ly come  to  beggary;  he  can  afford  to 
work " under  tribute,"  taking  hiaoyn 
time,  and  dropping  a  day  at  mine 
when  "the  farm-work"  is  heavy. 
Hard  though  times  are,  many  men 
far  higher  up  in  the  world  have 
harder  times  than  these  "  crofters," 
BO  many  of  whose  "  improvements' 
we  pass  on  our  way  to  see  the  "  fisli 
tucked  "  down  at  Sennen  Cove.  No 
doubt  their  soil  ia  very  light ;— yon 
can  get  nothing  out  of  it  unless  yon 
put  plenty  in ;  but  this  has  made 
the  natives  anticipate  Mr  Monies 
system  in  a  most  effectual  way; 
everything  that  can  possibly  In- 
come manure  "  is  put  to  pile,"  ^^ 
when  duly  mellowed,  the  pile  w 
spread  over  the  grass,  or  dog  m 
with  fresh  dung  along  with  the 
seed-potatoes.  Their  fanning  is  not 
particularly  neat ;  big  granite  rocks 
crop  up  sometimes  in  tiie  middle  of 
their  fields,— they  simply  till  round 
them ;  leases  are  rare,  and  almost 
always  "on  lives,"  so  that  aman  will 
hardly  spend  £30  (ay,  it  some- 
times costs  as  much  as  i^BO)  an 
acre  in  blasting  out  the  rock  The 
smaller  rocks  of  course  they  dig  out, 
and  bufld  into  the  polygonal  fenc«. 

SO  like  the    old   Etruscan  worK, 
the  big  ones,  left  in  sUu,  waste  some- 


*  Unhappily,  since  thia  was  written,  mining  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse :  Bome 
mines  are  quite  given  up,  others  only  keep  their  pumping-engine  at  work ;  eren  tho 
best  have  dosed  their  poorer  workings. 
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times  a  good  tenth  of  the  ground, 
hut  then  the  crofter  consoles  himself 
by  saying  of  the  rest,  "the  nearer 
the  bone  the  sweeter  the  flesh." 
Suchistheland, — ^whatof  the  tillers? 
Welly  of  culture  they  have  none, 
except  what  the  prayer  -  meeting 
gives.  They  have  forgotten  their 
old  legends,  the  memory  of  which 
still  surrives  in  local  names.  The 
batt-play  of  the  Celts  (at  which 
Diarmuid  of  the  beautynspot  was 
playing  when  Fionn's  young  bride 
Iram^  fell  in  love  with  him),  the 
wrestling,  the  miracle  -  plays,  are 
gone.  The  "  round  **  or  amphi- 
theatre in  St  Just  is  a  prey  to  wan- 
dering showmen.  A  century  ago, 
Bottrell  (in  his  <West  Penwith 
Stories ')  says,  the  '  Tale  of  Troy ' 
and  other  romances  used  to  be  told 
beside  the  hearth-fires,  and  the  best 
plough-horse  was  always  called  Hec- 
tor. We  still  have  names  like  Occ- 
ator  and  Arcalus  (Hercules) ;  but 
the  '  Tale  of  Troy '  is  as  unknown  as 
the  '  Hitapod^.'  No  doubt  about 
it;  ''romantic"  culture,  such  as  it 
was,  has  died  out  among  the  masses 
in  the  modem  struggle  for  exist- 
ence ;  and  Methodism,  like  Moham- 
medanism^ cares  only  for  culture  of 
one  kind.  Still,  Methodism  has 
kept  the  miner  comparatively  sober ; 
and  the  conditions  of  his  life  must 
always  preserve  him  from  being 
wholly  commonplace.  For  surely, 
not  to  speak  of  the  wonders  be- 
low ground,  the  sight  of  the  ever- 
changing  sea  ought  to  be  an  educa- 
tion in  itself.  Nay,  an  old  stone 
hedge,  moss  and  lichen  clad,  and 
gay  in  summer  with  foxglove  and 
-wild  thyme  and  *'finger-and-thumb" 
and  hawkweed,  and  in  winter  rich 
-with  ferns 'and  "penny  pies,"  and 
heather  blanched  by  the  sea  winds — 
has  plenty  of  lessons  for  those  who 
can  read  them.  But  if  culture  is 
Tare,  fuel  is  plenty ;  furze  cut  and 
stacked,  and  (alas  1)  a  sort  of  sham 


peat  made  by  paring  the  grass  and 
heather  roots  off  the  moors,  and  so 
giving  almost  the  whole  inland  a 
look  of  utter  desolation.  ''  Phoeni- 
cian  "  cream,  too,  makes  up  for  the 
little  flesh-meat;  geese  are  growing 
''  againstSt  Just  feastenday ;"  fowls 
are  being  fattened  ingratcB  urhi — 
ungrateful,  inasmuch  as  it  grumbles 
at  the  high  prices  of  which  its  own 
railway  is  the  cause.  Cows,  too,  are 
no  longer  ''  eating  up  their  profit " 
as  they  do  in  the  dry  seasons,  when 
the  calves  are  bound  to  be  killed 
off  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 
Why  don't  we  have  reservoirs,  we 
whose  soil  of  granite-sand  wants 
a  "  shower  every  week-day,  and  two 
on  Sundays")  The  winter  state 
of  these  pared  moors,  with  the  water 
lying  in  all  the  little  hollows,  among 
the  roots  of  ling  and  tetralix,  and 
common  heather  (for  Cornish  heath, 
be  it  known,  is  only  found  on  the 
Lizard,  and  on  a  bit  of  serpentine 
near  St  Ives,  and  somewhere  in  the 
north-west  of  Portugal),  shows  how 
easily  irrigation  might  be  managed, 
and  how  the  reservoirs  would  save 
coal  by  supplying  continuous  water- 
power  to  the  mines. 

But  ''  the  caU  of  the  sea,''  as  it 
grinds  over  the  SennenCove  shingle, 
reminds  us  that  we've  not  come  to 
talk  farming,  but  to  see  pilchards 
"tucked."  Here  is  Whitsand  Bay, 
a  semicircle  with  fully  six  miles 
diameter.  The  cliffs  are  gentle 
compared  with  those  of  Tol-pedn- 
Penwith  on  the  south  coast,  but  they 
are  very  fine  for  all  that,  and  the 
sweep  of  the  coast  is  grand.  Look 
at  Cape  Cornwall  to  the  north,  grim 
like  a  lion  covehant ;  and  remem- 
ber, if  you  are  geological,  that  the 
Cape  is  "kiUas"  (clay  slate)  with 
granite  veins,  and  that  it  is  just 
where  the  granite  and  the  killas 
join  that  the  metallic  lodes  are 
found.  Between  the  Cape  and  the 
Bay  are  some  raised  beaches  which 
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you  ought  to  see ;  but  at  present  it 
is  enough  to  notice  the  colour  of  the 
water — Homer's  purple  a  little  way 
out,  where  the  boats  are  clustering 
round  their  seines ;  pale  blue-green 
inshore,  with  a  fringe  of  snowy 
foam  edging  the  white  sand.  There 
are  the  Long-ships,  with  their  new 
lighthouse;  the  far-off  "  Wolf-rock" 
lighthouse  looks  like  a  pole  rising 
out  of  a  lump  of  snow.  Scilly  you 
can't  see,  for  the  ''  lift "  has  dropped 
down  almost  on  the  horizon.  Kor 
do  you  see  the  Land's  End ;  it  ia  shut 
out  by  Pen-maen-dhu  (black  stone- 
head),  under  which  nestles  Sennen 
Cove,  the  last  village  in  England. 
Sennen  Church-town  is  a  mile  or 
more  inland ; — St  Sennen,  I  ought  to 
say :  his  saintship  hails  (like  most 
of  the  Pen  with  saints)  from  Ireland. 
He  is  that  most  ungallant  Senanus 
on  whom  Moore  wrote  a  *'  melody  " 

(*'  Oh  haste,  and  leave  this  sacred  ide  "), 

and  whose  oratory  and  round  tower 
are  on  Scattery  island,  near  Kilrush. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  iwtintfMg  of  the 
Shannon,  or  Shenan  as  Spenser  caUs 
it. 

The  seines  have  been  shot  before 
we  come  up.  There  are  two  of 
them,  one  owned  by  a  company  of 
St  Jnsters,  and  worked  by  men  ''  at 
wages;"  the  other,  the  original 
"  covers' "  or  poor  men's  seine.  The 
former  has  a  little  steam-launch  to 
wait  upon  it;  and  the  company's 
walled  yard,  under  the  white  green- 
shuttered  Coastguard  buildings,  is 
complete  in  all  its  appliances — ^huge 
capstan,  a  reserve  of  splendid  boats, 
abundance  of  gurries  (handbairows), 
well-roofed  bulking  heuses,  now 
empty  (they've  taken  nothing  yet 
this  season),  with  their  oil-channels 
dry.  The  **  covers  "  do  things  in  a 
more  makeshift,  but,  on  the  whole, 
not  less  successful,  way.  The  contrast 
is  just  what  you  often  see  in  many 
places  between  the  "  bloated  Estab- 


lishment," doing  its  work  as  best  it 
can  with  scanty  means,  and  spick- 
and-span  Dissent — ^a  Shoreditch  dis- 
trict church,  for  instance,  and  not 
far  off  a  wealthy  Clapton  congrega- 
tional  chapel.  The  result  is  mucli 
the  same ;  each  keeps  the  other  up 
to  the  mark.  I  can't  say  that  there  is 
so  much  love  between  the  "coyeis" 
and  the  others  that  they  look  on  one 
another  as  partners  to  be  beckoned 
unto ;  but  at  any  rate  they  don't  foul 
one  another  if  they  can  help  it 

The  seines,  which  are  now  foim- 
ing  two  circular  walls  round  their 
respective  takes,  are  nets  at  least 
160  fathoms  long,  and  from  4  to  5 
fathoms  deep.  Each  is  carried  out 
in  a  big  boat,  attended  by  a  '<cock- 
boat"  Assoon  as  the  ««huei8"  {''hue 
and  cry")  firom  the  cliff  signal tiut 
the  shoal  is  coming  near,  the  seine- 
boat  pulls  vigorously  on,  eliootingthe 
seine  as  it  goes,  the  cock-boat  stay* 
ing  at  the  seine's  tail  The  fidi, 
stnking  against  the  net,  invariably 
follow  the  seine ;  and  the  great  ob- 
ject is  to  get  so  £ai  ahead  of  ibe 
''school"  as  to  be  able  to  torn 
round  and  complete  the  circle  by 
rejoining  the  code-boat.  If  this  is 
done,  the  fish  are  shut  in  in  perhaps 
an  acre  of  water,  marked  out  by  tbe 
corks  which  fringe  the  upper  edge 
of  the  seine.  When  the  two  boats 
have  met,  the  men  make  a  giest 
splashing  to  drive  the  fish  back,  and 
then  carefully  «'tach"  the  net- 
haul  up  and  fasten  together  the  two 
ends  of  the  wall  so  as  to  complete 
the  circle,  which  is  then  gradually 
drawn  tighter.  The  seine  must  be 
dropped  quickly,  or  the  "schoor 
gets  away  underneath  it.  At  Fem- 
berth,  a  sweet  little  cove,  west  oi 
that  St  Loy  which  alone  of  ail 
these  coves  is  wooded  to  the  water's 
edge,  they  lost  their  fish  the  other 
day.  "I  reckon  they  weren't  des- 
perate enough  upon  them,"  a  huer 
explained  to  me.      "The  fish  do 
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Boon  take  a  settlement  at  this  time 
of  year/'  The  fish  charge  the  seine, 
but  fortunately  not  all  together,  else, 
of  coarse,  they  would  have  suffici- 
ent power  to  break  through.  And 
now,  if  the  water  is  smooth  enough, 
the  tucking  is  begun  as  soon  as 
possible.  These  neap  tides  are 
best,  for  a  strong  tide  will  some- 
times burst  the  net,  or  else  sink  it, 
so  that  the  fish  get  away  over  it. 
Step  into  that  littie  boat  that's  just 
going  out,  and  you'U  be  in  time  to 
see  the  tuck-net  cast.  The  tuck-net 
fits  inside  the  now  contracted  seine, 
much  as  your  two  hands,  set  scoop- 
wise,  woidd  fit  inside  a  small  wash- 
hand  basin.  At  the  thumbs  are 
two  "hooks" — t.e.,foot-ropes;  where 
the  fingers  touch  is  a  ''  cork  rope ; " 
and  where  the  wrists  touch  is  a 
"brace"  or  rope  which  is  to  be 
pulled  in  to  the  "  hooks  "  as  soon 
as  the  loose  baggy  end  of  the  tuck 
has  sunk  under  the  fish.  A  boat 
lies  close  by  the  two  "  hooks,"  and 
the  fish  are  kept  away  from  it  by 
bobbing  up  and  down  a  big  "  bool- 
der«tone  until  the  bag  is  formed 
underneath  them.  Then  the  bag  is 
lifted,  and  the  living  mass  is  brought 
to  the  surface  and  scooped  up  dry 
into  the  boats.  The  grand  thing  is 
not  to  break  the  fish,  for  unless  quite 
sound  they  are  unfit  for  "  bulking." 
A  tuck-net  will  hold  perhaps  700 
hogsheads,  but  the  men  seldom  care 
to  lift  anymore  than  200 ;  if  it  is  a 
very  good  take,  they  will  tuck  twice 
or  thrice  before  they  empty  the 
seine.  Sometimes  they  "  miss  tuck" 
— the  fiah  sink,  or  else  get  out  between 
the  "  hooks ; "  then  of  course  they 
have  to  try  again,  hoping  the 
weather  will  keep  calm.  Now  and 
then,  they  say,  a  "  school "  has  been 
kept  in  seine  till  salt  for  bulking 
has  come  oyer  from  France;  but 
occasionally  a  dose-packed  "school" 
will  nearly  all  get  crowded  to  death 
if  they  are  kept  in  too  long.    This 


time  the  company  has  "missed  tuck" 
while  the  "covers"  have  already 
begun  loading  their  boats.  What 
a  sight,  as  the  silvery  mass  struggles 
and  writhes  as  if  it  were  one  being, 
instead  of  myriads  of  collective  lives ! 
At  every  dip  some  fish  fiash  off  and 
splash  back  into  the  water;  it  is 
like  baling  out  quicksilver. 

On  shore  all  is  expectation. 
Young  and  old,  miners  and  "  bal- 
girls,"  have  come  down,  either  to 
carry  back  a  string  of  fi^h — ^for  if 
you  stand  near  an  unloading  boat 
you  can  soon  pick  a  score  of  "  wind- 
falls "  out  of  the  water— or  to  earn  a 
shilling  or  two  by  carrying  to  the 
bulkers.  Anybody  can  do  this. 
The  boys  who  carry  from  the  boat 
along  the  boulder-pier  up  to  the 
yard  are  paid  3d.  the  journey ;  the 
girls  and  "  widows  "  who  keep  the 
bulkers  supplied  get  5d.  an  hour. 
Many  earn  quite  a  tidy  sum :  unhap- 
pily All  Saints'  will  soon  behere ;  and 
an  urchin's  remark,  that  that  day's 
work  was  "  so  many  more  pints  for 
St  Just  feast,"  shows  how  too  much 
of  the  money  goes.  Good-templar- 
ism  has  not  come  down  here  before 
it  was  wanted ;  the  drinking  ia  very 
little  compared  with  the  deep  pota- 
tions of  the  northern  miners,  but  it  is 
often  fsff  too  great  for  the  food;  andl 
can't  help  thinking  the  mine-account 
dinners,  with  their  unlimited  Cornish 
punch,  encourage  it  A  mine  cap- 
tain who  has  eaten  mutton  and  beef, 
and  perhaps  pork  and  pudding  too, 
can  cany  a  deal  of  punch ;  but  a 
pilchard-fed  miner  had  better  keep 
to  his  "tea"  unless  he  can  improve 
hia  solids.  The  gulls,  sitting  by 
hundreds  on  the  reefs,  are  also  ex- 
pectant; they  will  come  in  for  a 
share  of  broken  fish,  and  of  the 
refuse  of  those  cleaned  for  "putting 
in  salt." 

As  soon  as  the  first  boat  touches 
land  the  work  begins :  boys  and  men 
carry  up  maundsfoU;  girls  hand  them 
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in  gurries  to  the  "bulkers,"  who 
range  them  in  the  "  houses "  with 
their  noses  outside ;  other  girls  bring 
up  salt  for  sprinkling  between  the 
layers.  When  the  fish  are  piled  up 
high  enough,  weighted  bouds  will 
be  placed  on  top,  and  the  oil  wiU 
begin  to  run  out  This  "  virgin  oil " 
is  prized  far  above  that  which  is  after- 
wards squeezed  out  by  stronger  pres- 
sure. The  long  rows  of  heads  set 
in  salt,  and  facing  outwards,  make 
a  pilchard-house  look  like  a  cellar 
full  of  little  silver  bottles.  Not  all 
the  "take,"  however,  is  "put  in 
bulk ; " — a  great  deal  is  always  sold 
for  local  consumption.  No  Cor- 
nishman  ever  eats  a  "fair  maid," 
but  he  is  very  fond  of  a  salt  pilchard 
boiled  with  new  potatoes.  But  the 
"  lift "  has  quite  fallen,  and  we  are 
in  a  mist  melting  into  rain.  No 
good  for  us  to  wait  \  they'll  be  all 
night  tucking,  and  poor  work  it  will 
be  with  no  moon — though  if  you 
never  saw  the  phosphorescence  of  a 
mass  of  fish  out-gleaming  the  men's 
lights,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
stay  till  dark.  I  wonder  whether 
Sennen  Cove  will  ever  "  progress  " 
so  far  as  to  use  the  magnesium  light 
for  night-tucking.  But  you  must, 
please,  before  we  go,  just  let  me 
walk  up  to  the  top  of  Pen-maen- 
dhu,  and  peer  over  into  the  Gamper, 
gloomiest  of  bays,  with  not  even 
a  boulder-beach,  but  cMis  sheer 
to  the  water.  How  black  it  looks 
to-night! — ^that  tall  island-rock,  call- 
ed "  the  Irish  lady,"  is  in  complete 
mourning.  Nor  can  I  distinguish 
round  the  bay  those  red  and 
brown  masses  which  simulate  ma- 
sonry, and  always  seem  to  me  as  if 
they  were  fragments  of  the  fire- 
wrecked  wall  of  some  city  of  Lyon- 
nesse.  But  close  at  my  feet  are 
blocks  built  on  blocks,  and  "logans" 
lodged  on  the  cliff  edge,  and  lichen- 
clad  piles  which  might  be  the  lintels 
of  some  Cyclopean  gate.    Up  to  the 


huer^s  hut!  there  is  his  horn— 
a  magnified  penny-trumpet;  there 
are  the  black  calico  b^  ("bnshefl," 
they  used  to  be  real  boughs  of  fuze) 
with  which  he  makes  his  signals. 
He  is  happy,  and  yet  anxious,  for 
his  pay  is  so  much  out  of  eveiy  take, 
and  if  the  fish  break  away  he  gets 
nothing.  "Glad  they've  got  fish" 
is  the  greeting  on  all  hands;  to 
which  you  add  the  hope  that  the 
great  men  in  Penzance  will  eventu- 
ally give  them  a  good  price  for  it 
They  say  the  Italian  market  is  not 
whatit was ;  andsomehave  suggested 
that  since  the  Pope  is  confined  to 
the  Vatican,  the  people  don't  keep 
Lent  as  well  as  they  did.  "The 
Pope  "  was  a  great  Cornish  toast ; 
those  who  hated  his  doctrines  feel- 
ing that  at  any  rate  he  was  right  in 
making  his  subjects  eat  pilchards 
for  forty  days.  Why  not  send  some 
to  London  1  It  has  been  tried; 
but  when  the  Londoners  wonldn't 
eat  the  wonderfully  cheap  mackerel 
sent  up  last  month  (I  am  writing  in 
Oct  1873)  from  the  south  coast,— 
"  actually  thought  it  was  too  cheap 
to  be  good," — ^what  chance  can  pil- 
chards have  with  a  350-mile  journey 
before  them  1  Where  do  the  nets 
come  from  1  From  Bridport,  all  the 
way;  no  home  manufacture  of  them. 
But  where  do  the  fish  come  &om? 
Where  do  herrings  come  from,  if 
you  please  %  and  are  sprats  young 
herrings  ?  Pilchards,  wherever  their 
home  may  be,  first  appear  on  the  south 

Cornish  coast.  They  are  then  moving 
westward,  and  are  caught  chiefly  in 
drift-nets.  They  often  stretch  across 
to  Ireland,  whither  the  Comishmen 
sometimes  follow  them  —  for  the 
Irish,  intent  on  Home  £ule,  are  too 
apt  to  let  the  harvest  of  the  sea  slip 
through  their  fingers.  They  then 
steal  up  the  Bristol  Channel; 
for  in  mid -October  they  are  com- 
ing down  along  the  north  Corn- 
ish coast^  and  are  much  fatter  than 
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when  they  went  np.  You  are 
told  that  a  shoal  is  sometimes  stop- 
ped for  hours  ofif  Gamper  Bay,  un- 
able to  stem  tide  and  current  and  get 
round  the  Land's  End.  Why  don't 
we  put  them  into  boxes  as  they  do 
sardines  1  I  don't  know;  very  likely 
they'd  be  just  as  good,  but  they  are 
not  sardines,  which  are,  however, 
occasionally  found  here.  And  now 
we'll  go  home.  Note  how  far  the 
sand  has  drifted  up  the  low  valley 
which  breaks  the  sweep  of  Whit- 
sand  Bay.  It  is  spreading,  and 
will  spread  unless  they  plant  couch- 
grass.  Why  shoidd  it  spread  now 
more  than  in  old  times?  or  is  it 
periodic,  like  the  glaciers )  The  mist 
is  thickening  j  we  can't  see  Cape 
Cornwall,  and  Chapel  -  Cam- Brea 
looms  out  over  Kelynack  downs 
thrice  as  grandly  as  lus  height  en- 
titles him  to  do.  As  you  look  up  at 
him,  think  of  old  Dr  Borlase  and  the 
question  of  prehistoric  burials.  A 
Borlase  has  come  to  the  front  again, 
and  is  doing  good  archaeological 
work  :  but  I  wish  they  would  be 
more  careful  at  their  exploriQg; 
some  of  them  have  ^^scat"  this  poor 
chapel  till  scarcely  one  stone  of  it 
is  left  upon  another.  Kow  turn  to 
the  sea,  so  calm  to  your  landsman's 
eye  and  ear:  you  can  just  hear 
the  water  gently  swirling  round  the 
rocks ;  but  I  daresay  on  the  bar  of 
Porthcumow,  which  used  to  be 
the  great  harbour  of  Cornwall  till 
evil  spirits  filled  it  up  with  sand, 
there  ia  such  a  swell  that  you  could 
not  land  a  boat.  This  Porthcumow, 
Bouth-east  of  Land's  End,  is  where 
the  cable  starts  from  which  car- 
ries messages  to  India  and  all  the 
world  over.  The  Penwith  folks  are 
as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  their  own 
invention ;  but  they  don't  over  well 
like  the  clerks, —  ''a  set  of  wild 
chape,  that  neither  fear  God  nor 
man ;  I  actually  saw  a  lot  of  them 
on  that  rock  fishing  on  Sunday," 


said  an  old  fisherman  as  he  baited 
his  conger  -  hooks.  I  hope  they 
may  do  nothing  worse ;  but  some 
of  them  are  said  to  be  fellows  who 
have  failed  for  everything  else — ^not 
exactly  the  men  whom  one  would 
choose  to  send  out  as  England's 
representatives  to  far-away  stations. 
The  Porthcumow  sand  is  full  of 
lovely  shells,  many  microscopical ; 
and  tiny  echini  too,  smaller  than 
the  "  cheeses  "  of  the  wild  mallow ; 
it  is  in  fact  shell,  whole  or  pounded. 
Tregeagle,  that  strange  Cornish  spirit, 
who  is  at  once  a  form  of  the  "wild- 
huntsman"  (the  Dartmoor  Whist- 
man)  and  a  real  personage  of  no  great 
antiquity,  unjust  steward  to  the 
Eobartes  family,  is  supposed  to  be 
employed  in  sweeping  Porthcumow 
free  from  sand ;  but  his  work  is 
like  that  of  the  Danaides.  Besides, 
as  he  is  often  howling  all  night  in 
Dosmery  pool  on  Bodmin  downs 
(which  pool  he  has  to  bale  out 
with  a  pierced  limpet),  or  being 
hunted  over  the  said  downs  by 
black  dogs,  the  sands  naturally 
increase  in  his  absence.  But  our 
way  does  not  lie  by  Porthcumow ; 
neither  will  we  turn  into  Sennen 
Church-town,  though  it  does  con- 
tain the  "  first  and  last  inn  in  Eng- 
land." We'll  hasten  back  towards 
Sancreed,  across  a  moor  where,  in 
daylight,  I  could  show  you  the  re- 
mains of  beehive  huts,  ^nd  the 
marks  of  fields  where  "  the  old  men" 
grew  pellaa,  that  old-world  grain 
still  grown  about  Zennor  and  the 
Gurnard's  Head ;  and  a  fogo  or 
cave-dwelling,  with  arched  roof, 
only  half  broken  in  by  the  archae- 
ologists, and  two  or  three  of  those 
"holed  stones"  ("crick  stones," 
good  to  cure  rickety  babies,  and  to 
rid  grown  people  of  rheumatism), 
which  the  folks  who  are  ashamed  to 
talk  any  longer  about "  rock-basins  " 
still  make  a  mystery  of.  Here  is  a 
more  modem  memorial :  on  that  huge 
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stone  which  you  can  just  see  across 
the  misty  field,  Wesley  preached, 
on  his  first  visit  (they  had  built  a 
chapel  for  him  before  he  came  again). 
Bound  the  same  stone,  we  are  told, 
seven  Saxon  kings  once  dined.  I 
wonder  was  their  experience  like 
that  of  Andrew  Boord  (the  "merry- 
andrew"),  Henry  VIII/s  physician, 
who,  having  visited  all  Europe  and 
part  of  Asia,  found  the  fare  worse 
in  Cornwall  than  anywhere  else, — 
Galicia,  in  which  his  Scotch  Mends 
were  starved  to  death  on  their  pil- 
grimage to  St  James's,  not  excepted. 
Those  who  come  to  Cornwall  now 
think  that  we  have  '*  changed  all 
that,"  and  changed  it  very  much  for 
the  bettor. 

Well,  Tve  told  you  about  the 
'* tucking"  at  Sennen  Cove.  But 
the  work  here  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  you  may  see  at 
New  Quay  by  Bodruthan  Stops,  or 
at  Newlyn  (close  to  Penzance,  just 
by  the  quaint  little  *' lost "  village 
of  Mousehole),  or  at  St  Ives,  the 
headquarters  of  the  seine-shooting. 
Ito  M.P.,  Mr  Magniac,*  was  lately 
congratulating  St  Ives  on  ito  lovely 
bay,  and  saying  it  ought  to  be  a 
grand  watering-place  when  it  geto 
ito  railway.  But  the  visitors  mustn't 
come  at  pilchard  season ;  for  during 
the  takes,  and  long  after,  St  Ives  is 
of  the  fish  fishy.  Sennen  Cove  is 
bad  enough,  but  at  St  Ives  you 
seem  to  be  plunging  at  every  turn 
into  pilchard-offal  debris,  and  to  be 
living  in  an  air  which  shows  that  a 
new  fish-like  smell  may  be  just  as 
bad  as  an  ancient  one. 

The  south  coast  west  of  Newlyn 
has  ito  fishing-coves  too.  Lovely 
they  are ;  but  they  don't  do  much 
in  the  way  of  seine  -  shooting. 
Their  takes  are  principally  in  the 


drift-net,  and  they  catoh  conger  and 
pollack,  and,  above  all,  ctabs  and 
lobstors  and  crawfish  —  all  sent 
away  to  London  at  so  mQch  a 
dozen ; —  not  twelve  crostaoeans, 
remember;  it  takes  two  ciawfisb 
or  several  moderate^ized  ciaba  to 
make  ''  a  fish." 

Pemberth,  the  port  of  Bntyan- 
and  Porthgwarra  west  of  it  (what  a 
sweet  roll  these  Basque  names  have, 
like  the  sea  on  a  soft  afternoon !  it's 
the  same  with  many  of  our  m- 
names,  Penaluna,  Bosanco,  Andiew- 
artha)— are  both  fishing  villages. 
You  should  see  them,  and  the 
inland  behind  them — much  moro 
intoresting  than  the  ugly  close- 
pured  north  moors,  where  heather 
and  furze  have  a  hard  straggle 
for  life  against  the  fuel-gathenDg 
crofter.  Here  there  is  f««e 
shoulder  -  high,  preserved  for  the 
sake  of  the  Western  Hunt;  here, 
too,  are  plenty  of  prehistoric  lemaiM 
— notebly  the  field  of  Bolei^  with 
ito  "  ninetoen  merry  maidens,"  a  fine 
stone  circle,  called  dawns  mein,  "the 
maids'  dance,"  because,  as  usual,  the 
stones  are  girls  who  would  dance  on 
into  Sunday.  Their  musicians  suf- 
fered the  same  fato;  there  they  stand, 
hardby — twohugemonoliths,kno'm 
as  *'the  pipers,"  perhaps  marking 
the  spot  where  some  great  chiefs  fell) 
if  indeed  (as  they  say)  the  whole 
stone  record  marks  the  last  hattlej 
field  between  "Celt  and  Saxon, 
where  Athelstan  defeated  Howel, 
prince  of  Gomu-Britons. 

I  mentioned  Buryan, — ^yoti  must 
see  it ;  its  tower  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county.  The  church,  as  a 
type  of  the  long,  low,  early-pen^* 
dicular  churches  of  the  district,  is 
worth  the  restoration  which  the  pre- 
sent rector  is  striving  hard  to  bring 


*  Fait :  the  reaction  has  even  reached  us  ;  and  the  local  magnates,  who  have  grown 
fat  on  tin  and  pilchards,  saw  their  candidate  badly  beaten  by  a  Tory,  a  compw*"^ 
atranger. 
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about  Its  churchyard  crosses,  too, 
are  remarkable  even  in  this  land  of 
crosses  ;  and  the  remains  of  its 
painted  and  gilded  screen  —  part 
was  carried  off  from  time  to  time 
to  patch  up  the  village  pig- 
sties— are  very  curious.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  prebendal  buildings, 
—  perhaps  there  never  were  any 
at  all ;  for,  says  Leland,  "  their 
longeth  to  St  Buryens  a  deane  and 
a  few  prebendarys  tliat  almost  be 
nether  tJierJ*  Indeed,  the  last 
dean,  Stanhope,  might  have  quoted 
plenty  of  precedents  for  his  non- 
residence.  Thus,  when  Edmund 
Earl  of  Cornwall  died,  Edward 
L  claimed  St  Buryan  as  a  royal 
&ee  chapel, — '^  a  peculiar,"  as  they 
are  called, — and  gave  it  to  his  chan- 
cellor. Sir  William  de  Hamilton, 
who  was  already  dean  of  York, 
and  holder  of  six  or  eight  livings. 
Bishop  Bitton  (less  courtly  than  some 
bishops  of  ''the  Georgian  age") 
objected  to  a  necessarily  absentee 
dean,  and  a  lawsuit  followed  which 
was  not  settled  when  the  bishop 
died.  Queen  Isabella,  again,  got 
into  hot  water  with  Bishops  Staple- 
ton  and  Grandison,  for  putting  in 
her  chaplain,  John  de  Maunte, 
whom  Grandison  excommunicated 
*^  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  disregard 
of  his  monitions ; "  and  it  was  not 
till  eight  years  after  that  there  was 
a  grand  making-up  all  round, — the 
bishop  preaching  a  notable  sermon 
at  St  Michael's  Mount  on  (1  Pet.  il 
25), ''  Ye  are  now  returned  to  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls ;" 
and  absolving  John,  and  the  Vivians 
and  others  his  abettors,  on  promise 
of  amendment  and  renewal  of  the 
oath  of  obedience.  Kot  even  then, 
however,  was  John  suffered  to  rest : 
the  bishop  had  excommunicated 
him  for  non-residence;  the  king, 
some  dozen  years  later,  turned  him 
out  altogether  as  being  a  foreigner, 
and  kept  the  revenues  for  himself. 


No  troubles  of  this  kind  beset  non- 
resident Dean  Stanhope.  Disabled 
at  Waterloo,  he  came  to  his  crony 
the  Prince  Eegent  for  help.  "I 
can't  do  anything  for  you  in  the 
army"  (said  the  Prince,  who,  we 
know,  used  to  find  out  after  dinner 
that  he,  too,  had  been  at  Waterloo) ; 
''but  get  ordained,  and  I  can  put  you 
into  something  down  in  the  duchy." 
Perhaps  London  was  empty  just 
then;  anyhow,  it  was  a  bishop 
from  the  sister  isle  who  was  applied 
to  in  the  terse  style  of  H.RH.  the 
Commander-in-Chief :  "  Dear  Cork, 
Please  ordain  Stanhope. — Yours, 
York."  To  which,  in  due  time, 
was  received  an  equally  terse  reply  : 
"  Dear  York,  Stanhope  is  ordained. 
— Yours,  Cork."  So  the  honour- 
able and  reverend  became  dean  of 
Buryan,  of  course  without  the  least 
intention  of  ever  living  near  it.  Mr 
Paynter  made  Boskenna,  in  St  Loy 
— the  lovely  glen  that  runs  out  near 
"the  Bucks"  rocks — a  marvel  of  lux- 
uriant growths.  Mr  Augustus  Smith 
changed  the  Scilly  Isles  from 
wretdied  nests  of  famine  to  thriv- 
iiig  go-ahead  communities ;  and  in 
Tresco,  the  islet  on  which  he  Uved, 
he  formed  a  semi-tropical  garden, 
the  like  of  which  you  coidd  not 
see  nearer  than  Madeira.  But  they 
were  mere  laymen,  hampered  with 
the  notion  that  office  implies  re- 
sponsibility r  Dean  Stanhope,  being 
a  churchman,  could  draw  his  large 
stipend  and  spend  it  {de  coeur  leger) 
mostly  between  Kew  Bond  Street 
and  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

But  now  there  is  no  dean  of 
Buryan;  the  deanery  is  divided — 
Buryan  getting  some  X570,  St  Levan 
£260,  St  Sennen  £240,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  some- 
thing "for  general  purposes,"  I 
suppose.  And  there  are  three  re- 
sident parsons,  one  of  whom,  now 
eager  to  restore  his  church  of  Bur- 
yan, has  built  himself  a  fine  Gil- 
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bert  -  Scott  -  looking  house.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  '^  too 
late ; "  and  that  is  what  the  Church 
is  in  West  Cornwall  at  any  rate. 
The  thing  is  dead.  Absentee  deans, 
non-resident  parsons,  "anybody" 
for  curate,— even  this  "  anybody  " 
living  not  among  his  people,  but 
in  some  comfortable  town, — all  this 
has  done  its  work.  Bead  in  any 
"  Cornish  Tales  **  the  stories  about 
Parson  Spry,  and  you  won't  wonder 
at  *'  Church  feeling  "  being  at  a  low 
ebb.  You  see  that  it  is  so  in  St 
Levan  parish.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  tower  -  pinnacles 
begin  to  be  visible  from  the  inland, 
rising  like  ears  out  of  the  little  combe 
in  which  the  church  nestles  close 
to  the  sea  and  yet  cut  o£f  from  it, 
you  catch  sight  of  a  much  more 
prominent  object — a  chapel,  spick 
and  span,  just  for  all  the  world  like 
a  corps  de  garde  in  a  fashionable 
quarter  of  Paris.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, too,  if  you  are  coming  by  the 
bridle-track  from  Sennen  green,  you 
pass  a  quite  different  chapel,  next 
door  to  a  big  farmhouse,  to  which  it 
stands  in  the  same  relation  as  scores 
of  little  churches  do  to  the  "  great 
house,"  to  which,  and  not  to  the 
more  or  less  neighbouring  village, 
they  belong.  "Farmer"  here  is 
plainly  "patron"  of  that  whited 
barn,  with  rather  shaky  waUs,  on 
to  which  join  three  or  four  of  his 
hinds'  gardenless  hovels,  with  thatch 
roped  down,  Irish  fashion ;  his  pa- 
tronship  means  that  "  the  supply," 
"  local "  or  otherwise,  looks  to  him 
for  tea  and  suchlike  when  service  is 
over.  Cornwall  has  improved  in  re- 
gard to  hospitality  since  Wesle/sday. 
He,  who  could  put  up  with  locusts 
and  wild  honey  as  weU  as  most  men 
— ^nay,  who  rather  liked  such  far&— 
yet  notes  the  meagreness  of  his 
Cornish  entertainment :  "  the  best 
place  in  the  world  for  getting  an 
appetite;  the  worst  for  satisfying 


ii"    Think  of  him  and  John  Nel- 
son,  after  a  three  hours'  preaching, 
going  off  black  -  benying  because 
"  everybody  went  home,  and  no  one 
asked  us  to  dinner."     And  that 
square,  substantial  house — ugly  vith 
yellow  door  and  (ye  gods !)  a  bright 
brass  knocker, — oh,  so  unlike  the 
grand   old  farmhouses  in  Shrop- 
shire or  Kent,  or  even  the  old  Cor- 
nish "places,"  like  those  at  Botal- 
lack  or  Pendeen  I — seems  to  promise 
plenty  of  the  meat  that  perisheth 
in  return  for  the  latest  news  about 
the  New  Jerusalem.     That  is  just 
why  the  Established  Church  can't 
hope  to  get    much  hold   of  the 
masses,  such  as  they  must  for  some 
generations  continue  to  be — ^no,  not 
thoroughly  even  by  means  of  her 
one  remaining  "  arm,"  her  Sunday- 
schools.  She  has  no  "  latest  news ;" 
she  is  too  Scripturalfy  vague  inregard 
to  the  things  of  the  after-world  to 
suit  people  who  crave  after  certainty. 
Had  she,   since   the  Befonnation, 
gone  on  carrying  out  the  programme 
sketched  out  in  the  Bubric  and  the 
Catechism,  things  might  have  been 
different ;  she  might  have  prepared 
a  whole  people  for  truer,  broader 
views.     But  she  let  large  popula- 
tions grow  up  in  ignorance;  and 
ignorance  must  and  will  have  ce^ 
tainty  about  its  poor  selfish  soul 
Theschoolmaster,  andnot  the^parson, 
is  what  is  chiefly  wanted  now ;  anj^ 
everybody  who  cares  for  England  s 
future    should    try  to  "raise  the 
standard"  at  training-colleges  and 
suchlike,  so  that  our  teachers  may 
be  able  to  give  "sweetness  and  light 
as  well  as  the  three  "  B's."    In  this 
way,  outlying  populations,  like  those 
in  West  Cornwall,  may  be  pwpw*f, 
for  "the  Church  of  the  Future; 
but  with  the  Church  of  the  present 
they  will  have  littie  or  nothing  to 
do.      Here  and    there   the  B©^* 
Positive  Safety  may  galvanise  the 
dead  body  a  littie  bit,  hold  revivals 
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like  hia  Methodist  brethren,  and 
•  "  convert "  folks  wholesale ;  but  to 
the  Church,  as  a  whole,  he  rather 
does  harm  than  good.  IJut  then, 
fortunately  or  unfortunatdy,  he  is 
•only  to  be  found  here  and  there. 
One  who  has  read  Coleridge,  and  both 
Ifhe  Newmans,  and  Carlyle,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them — ^who  has  thought 
pretty  much  as  Kingsley  and  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  print — cannot  go  in  for 
that  kind  of  thing,  even  for  the 
«ake  of  filling  his  church,  and  being 
for  a  time  the  newest  idol  of  a  dis- 
trict. Xor  yet  can  the  man  of  gen- 
eral culture,  who  has  lived  in  the 
world  and  has  been  taught  by  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  course 
that  I  have  hinted  at  The  Eev. 
P.  S.  succeeds  to  some  extent  on 
the  same  p^ciple  on  which  the 
medicine-man  of  a  savage  tribe 
succeeds — ^he  blows  his  own  tnim- 
pet;  he  is  right,  and  everybody 
^Ise  is  wrong.  God  "  deals  with  " 
all  souls  in  one  way — in  that  par- 
ticular way  which  needs  his  spir- 
itual  midwifery.  Talk  to  him  of 
the  infimte  variety  of  men's  minds, 
aa  diverse  as  their  features, — what 
does  he  caret  Procrustes  was  no- 
thing to  him.  In  perfect  good  faith, 
— for  he  is  no  hypocrite,  is  Positive, 
only  "  blinded  by  his  self-conceit,'' 
incapable  of  seeing  beyond  the 
breadth  of  his  own  line, — ^he  will 
force  all  minds  into  the  same  mould, 
make  everybody  else  feel  as  he  does, 
or  say  they  so  feel ;  and  then  he'll 
hand  them  a  first-class  ticket  for  the 
jrealms  of  glory. 

And  this  is  what  ^'  the  masses " 
want ;  nothing  but  that  will  satisfy 
them.  They  cannot  imitate  Christ's 
divine  reticence,  and  be  content  to 
**  go  to  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
ito  my  God  and  your  God;"  they 
can't  be  satisfied  ''to  commit  the 
keeping  of  their  souls  unto  Him  as 
to  a  £Edthful  Creator."  No  doubts, 
jio  "  'dividual  essence  of  truth,"  for 
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them.  Either  by  absolution,  or  unc- 
tion, or  assurance,  they  must  get 
something  definite ;  and  Positive  is 
certain  he  can  give  it  them :  like  Ba- 
laam's, ''  his  eyes  are  opened ; "  he 
is  in  the  secret  of  the  Most  High. 
So  shake  the  medicine-bag,  beat  the 
conjuror's  drum,  and  let  us  feel  at 
any  rate  that  we  have  ''full  assu- 
rance." 

But  others  besides  the  Eev.  P. 
S.  can  play  the  same  game,  with 
different  counters.  They  go  in  for 
"carrying  out  the  Church  system 
in  its  entirety ; " '  but  when  I  hear 
their  choirs  shouting,  "0  Paradise! 
'tis  weary  waiting  here,"  and 

'*  I  greatly  long  to  see 
The  special  place  which  mv  dear  Lord 
In  love  prepares  for  me," — 

I  feel  they  are  just  Positive  over 
again  in  another  form,  and  I  long 
to  alter  the  words  of  that  most 
offensive  of  hymns  into  something 
like  "  0  blessedness !  to  work  and 
strive  for  God — to  tread  with  steady 
feet  the  road  which  Christ  our  Lord 
hath  trod."  Their  church  system 
"takes  "  in  large  towns,  I  bdieve; 
and  I  quarrel  with  no  honest  way  of 
serving  God,  but  only  with  the  cruel 
exclusiveness,  the  denial  of  charity, 
which  so  many  of  the  various  Posi- 
tives evince. 

Here  in  West  Cornwall,  however, 
this  Church  system  does  not  an- 
swer. At  St  Levan  the  little  church 
was  "  restored ; "  and  it  was  truly 
restored — not  cleared  out  and  half 
built  over  again,  but  every  bit  of 
"the  old"  religiously  preserved — 
a  much  more  satisfactory  way  than 
imitating  the  French  plan  of  doing 
all  the  work  over  again,  and  then 
hypocritically  pleading  that  it  is 
sur  les  anciens  mod^es.  And  when 
it  was  reopened,  they  got  the  bishop 
dowU;  and  had  banners  and  a  pro- 
cession, headed  by  a  cross  -  befurer. 
This  was  an  awful  offence  in  the  eyes 
of  people  already  vexed  because  the 
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chuichbadnotbeen  moved  some  mile 
or  more  to  meet  the  Tillage,  instead 
of  being  kept  near  the  well  and  ora- 
tory of  "  Levan  an  Irishman/'  which 
you  may  still  find  in  a  little  ravine 
running  down  to  the  sea.  '^  Doesn't 
seem  as  though  we'd  had  the  Eefor- 
mation,  does  it)"  said  a  bystander, 
narrower  even  than  Positive  him- 
self. And  I  am  told  the  ^'  carrying 
out  the  Church  system  '*  at  St  Levan 
has  resulted  in  a  congregation  which 
several  even  of  the  least  used  of 
City  churches  oould  outnumber. 
But  I  don't  mean  to  spend  all 
my  time  in  the  thankless  task 
of  enlarging  on  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  England,  when  she  cut 
herself  off  to  a  great  extent  firom 
Bupematuralism,  lost  her  hold  (for 
the  present — ^I  hope  only  for  the 
present)  on  ^'the  mftsses;"  nor 
yet  on  the  ofb-told  tale  of  extra 
neglect,  and  consequently  extra 
dissent,  in  parts  like  Cornwall. 
Seeing  St  Levan  Church  so  lonely, 
after  having 'just  passed  that  barn- 
chapel  so  well  placed  amid  a  centre 
of  population,  made  me  think,  and 
thinking  made  me  sad.  But  enough 
of  it ;  the  question  will  solve  itself 
somehow.  I  much  prefer  "  levelling 
up  "  to  another  letting  loose  of  intol- 
erance such  as  seems  to  threaten 
them  in  Lreland  since  disestablish- 
ment. Meanwhile  the  slow  work 
of  enh'ghtenment  will  prepare  us 
for  that  Church  of  the  Future  which 
must  come  if  men's  intellectual  and 
theological  progress  is  at  all  to  keep 
pace  with  their  material. 

Another  cause  of  present  failure 
in  outlying  places  is  the  isolation  of 
the  clergy.  Great  and  little  Bethel 
have  their  grand  field-days  every 
now  and  then.*  Big  guns  are  sent 
d6wn  to  make  the  wilderness  reecho 


with  their  roar ;  and  posters,  green^ 
red,  and  yellow,  with  letters  six 
inches  long, ''  come  out  quite  thick  " 
all  over  the  district  to  rouse  people's 
expectations.  The  Establishment 
disdains  this  sort  of  work ;  it  leaves 
its  clergy  alone.  The  bishop  can't 
do  everything,  even  when  (like 
him  of  Exeter)  il  se  multiplier  and 
may  be  said  to  be  always  *' going 
to  and  fro  upon  his  huge  diocese, 
and  moving  up  and  down  in  if 
K  his  paniah  is  not  a  centre  for 
confirmations,  a  man  can  scarcely 
expect  an  episcopal  visit,  unless  he 
happens  to  want  a  consecration 
after  restoring  church  or  enluging 
churchyard.  The  archdeacon  never 
goes  near  him ;  he  draws  his  fees — 
what  for,  God  knows ! — and  gives 
him  in  return  a  fifth-rate  charge,  to 
listen  to  which  \&  the  greatest  bore 
of  the  year.  The  rur^  dean  does 
come  round  to  see  if  the  church  is 
in  repair;  but  even  if  the  rural 
dean  is  a  big  gun,  he  carefully 
leaves  his  ammunition  at  home  on 
such  occasions.  If  there  are  two  or 
three  pounds  to  be  picked  up,  some 
of ''  the  societies  "  will  send  a  depu- 
tation, often  the  driest  of  dry  stic^ 
for  the  big  guns  of  the  Establish- 
ment are  kept  for  the  great  centres. 
Who 'ever  heard  of  a  man  like 
Canon  Liddon  evangelising  the 
Eens  or  West  Fenwith )  I  object 
to  the  word  ''mission,"  and  to 
much  that  goes  on  under  the 
name;  but  what  a  moral  help 
an  order  of  preachers  would  be! 
Kow  everything  comes  &om  the 
parson :  if  he  loses  heart,  all  goes  to 
the  bad;  and  even  if  he  keeps  goings 
his  people  somehow  get  to  &ncy 
that  he  can't  be  much  of  aman  since 
he  Ib  so  neglected.  Of  course  there 
are  compensations  here,  as  in  most 


*  The  Wesleyans  are  wise  in  their  generation.  Their  nnmbers  have  been  declining^ 
thanks  to  emigration  and  to  the  growth  of  sects — ^Bible  Christian,  Free  Church,  and 
snchlilce  ;  ana  so  they  hold  their  conference  this  year  at  Camborne,  of  all  places  in 
the  world. 
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tilings:  isolation  has  bred  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance^  and  has 
kept  down  sacerdotaliBm^ — a  pos- 
itive goody  bat  gained  at  the  cost 
of  much  influence  over  the  people. 
Then,  again,  the  deigy,  being  lonely, 
have  lost  egprit  de  corps;  any  lay- 
man can  see  that  they  have  much  less 
of  it  than  any  other  set  of  men.  Two 
laymen  or  two  ISTonconformists  on 
the  same  platform  can  afford  to 
take  liberties  with  each  other,  to 
twit  one  another  pleasantly  about 
their  little  differences;  two  clergy- 
men scarcely  ever  venture  on  that 
sort  of  fun,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
most  meetings  are  so  fond.  They  al- 
ways seem  to  have  a  secret  dread  of 
finding  that  they  differ  in  essentials. 
I  am  sure  they  lose  ground  both  by 
holding  apart  and  by  being  as  it  were 
forgotten  at  headquarters.  I  don't 
want  an  Archbishop's  Bill  to  bring 
the  bishops  in  as  tyrannical  med- 
dlers ;  but,  as  a  Churchman,  I  do 
want  the  bishops  to  care  more  for 
outlying  placea  I  want  to  see  our 
St  Levans  "worked"  by  earnest 
men  who  would  give  a  yearly  week, 
not  of  unreal  excitement,  but  of 
practical  teaching  eloquently  put; 
who  would  be  as  fervent  about 
cliastity  and  soberness  and  cleanli- 
ness as  a  red-hot  "missioner"  is 
about  ineffable  mysteries.  We  are 
but  human  creatures  after  all ;  and 
rich  as  well  as  poor  would  think 
more  of  the  parson  if  he  was  backed 
np  in  that  way.  Indeed,  if  such 
a  system  could  be  well  carried  out, 
I  would  retract,  and  say  that  the 
Church  is  not  too  late  even  in 
West  Penwith. 

They  who  built  St  Levan  cer- 
tainly thought  first  of  God  and 
then  of  themselves.  One  feels 
the  same  thing  in  most  west  Cornish 
'' Church  towns."  The  total  absence 
of  any  old  houses,  such  as  you  meet 


so  often  in  the  oolite  country,  is  not 
wholly  due  to  want  or  intractable- 
ness  of  material.  They  could  and 
did  build  churches  ;  and  granite 
houses  would  have  lasted  too  :  but 
probably  ages  after  St  Levan  built 
his  chapel,  stone  was  never  used 
for  secular  buildings.  Outside, 
the  church  has  a  transept,  early 
English  work,  very  rare  hereabouts, 
where  most  of  the  churches  were 
restored  (by  total  rebuilding)  some- 
time during  the  15th  century.  The 
bench  -  ends  are  curiously  carved 
and  coloured,  and  so  are  the  rem- 
nants of  the  rood-screen — ^not  half 
so  quaint  and  effective  as  the  frag- 
ments at  Buryan.  One  or  two  of 
the  St  Levan  lancets  have  sand- 
stone quoins.  How  did  they  come  % 
By  sea,  like  the  flints  found  now 
and  then  on  the  little  beaches, 
which,  no  doubt,  were  ballast  9  * — 
from  Caen? — or  from  Hayle,  near 
St  Ives,  where  the  sand  of  the 
downs  is  in  several  places  turning 
(they  say)  into  solid  rock)  I  like 
the  look  of  St  Levan  inside ;  greens 
and  reds  and  neutral  browns  in 
woodwork  are  much  better  than 
the  absurd  blackness  of  some 
modem-antique  oak,  or  than  the 
glaring  yellow  of  polished  pine. 
Look  at  the  crosses  in  the  church- 
yard ;  one  is  seven  feet  high. 
Cornish  crosses  are  seldom  so  ornate 
as  the  best  of  the  Irish  or  Manx 
crosses, —  granite  is  a  stubbomer 
material  than  "calp;"  but  they 
often  have  the  same  strange  clothed 
figure  of  Christ,  tied,  not  nailed  on, 
which  Mr  Marcus  Keane,  in  his 
'  Towers  and  Temples  of  Ancient 
Ireland,'  says  ''  is  clearly  pre- 
Christian,  and  Cuthite,"  whatever 
that  may  be;  and  which  others 
have  supposed  to  represent  that 
Cuchullin  of  whom  the  Gael  tell 
such    weird    stories.      Mind    you 


*  Small  flints,  however,  are  found  abo  on  the  moors  inland,  aa  far  as  anything  here* 
abonts  can  be  inland ;  and  they  are  sometimes  arrow-heads,  sometimes  cnippings. 
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see  the  coast  west  of  St  Levan.  must  not  forget  our  pilchards,  so 
Porthgwarra  is  a  dear  little  fish-  here  goes  for  a  few  more  facts  as  to 
ing  cove,  with  tannels  through  the  fishery.  Newlyn,  as  I  said,  is 
the  rock,  reminding  you  of  that  the  headquarters  of  drifting,  as  St 
oelehrated  landing-place  in  Sark.  Ives  is  of  seining.  The  former  goes 
Walk  down  over  the  boulders,  and  on  in  water  of  any  depth:  the  seine 
look  at  the  clear  brown  water, —  (as  we  saw)  must  touch  ground 
brown  with  the  shadow  of  the  sea-  and  have  a  smooth  bottom  ;  it  must 
weed,  but  so  clear.  It  is  pale  green  also  be  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
further  out,  where  the  white  sand  the  way  of  tides.  In  the  drift-net 
begins;  deep  blue  beyond; — some-  the  mesh  is  large,  so  that  the  fish 
times  with  that  rich  dark  tint,  the  gets  its  head  through  though  its 
very  ti!w^^  so  rare  in  our  latitudes,  body  cannot  follow.  Hence,  when 
You  don't  see  such  greens  and  hauled  up,  as  it  is  some  two  houis 
blues  east  of  Spithead.  Mr  Brett  after  it  was  shot — at  sunset,  riz., 
has  not  a  whit  exaggerated  in  his  and  at  sunrise,  for  then  the  fish  are 
this  yearns  (1873)  pair  of  Cornish  iiveliest — ^it  presents  a  very  curious 
pictures.  Every  cove  has  its  own  appearance,  stuck  full  of  wriggling 
colour.  Here  the  boulders  are  despairing  creatures  caught  by  their 
black,  in  the  next  they  are  milk-  gills.  A  drift-boat  is  a  joint-stock 
white.  Here  the  low  clifis  are  pale  concern;  but  the  " companies '^tlon't 
pink,  hung  with  plentiful  grey  trouble  themselves  about  drifting, 
lichen ;  a  bowshot  off  they  are  they  leave  it  to . "  the  poor  men." 
lower  still  and  reddish  brown — sand  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  a  bad 
predominating  over  rock.  What  is  season — i.e.,  when  the  fish  keep  too 
granite  1  Does  it  belong  to  the  far  out  for  the  seines  to  get  round 
Devonian  system!  or  is  it  (as  we  them — the  drifters  do  much  the  best 
used  to  think)  a  thing  apart  %  And  of  the  two.  For  great  is  the  uncer- 
**  regenerate  granite,''  as  some  of  the  tainty  of  seining ;  the  quantity 
books  profanely  call  it; — ^was  granite  shipped  from  St  Ives  alone,  forin- 
ever  melted  up  again  after  disiute-  stance,  has  varied  within  the  last 
gration  ?  Anyhow,  it  has  existed  quarter  of  a  century  from  7000  to 
long  enough  to  appear  as  ''rolled  nearly  30,000  hogsheads.  In  1847 
pebbles"  in  the  raised  beaches  so  much  was  caught  that  some  of  the 
which  are  such  a  curious  feature  seines  had  to  be  kept  in  the  water  a 
of  the  north  side  of  the  Land's  fortnight,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
End  peninsula  —  about  Whit-  hands  to  take  up  the  fish.  Hence, 
sand  Bay,  and  on  towards  St  Just  of  course,  the  price  varies :  fresh  fish 
On  this  south  side,  the  cliffe,  even  from  2s.  a  long  hundred,  down  aa 
where  they  are  low,  are  generally  low  as  6d.;  famados  from  858.  to 
columnar,  often  jointed  so  as  to  35s.  a  hogshead  of  52  gallons,  hold- 
seem  almost  basaltic,  as  at  the  Chair  ing  some  3000  fish.  Naturally  the 
Ladder  near  Tol-pedn-Penwith  (the  wage-men  have  a  share  in  the 
holed  head  in  the  twisted  head-  "takes;"  their  wages — from  128. 
land),  both  as  fine  pieces  of  rock  as  to  15s.  arweek — are  supplemented 
you  can  find  anywhere  in  South  by  a  sixth  of  the  fish  divided  among 
Britain.  them.  The  drifters  don't  confine 
And  so  our  "  tucking  "  walk  has  themselves  to  Cornwall ;  they  have 
taken  us  farther  than  I  intended,  fine  sea-boats,  and  not  only  follow 
We  have  somehow  "  done "  a  the  pilchards  to  Ireland,  but  go 
good  deal  of  the  south  coast  as  after  the  herring  all  the  way  up  St 
well.     It  was  worth  doing ;  but  we  George's  Channel — ^nay,  not  seldom 
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push  on  through  the  Clyde  Cunal 
into  the  North  Sea.  They  come 
back  in  time  for  the  pilchards,  who, 
however,  are  not  always  regular  in 
their  appearance.  In  1842  there 
was  a  take  in  Mount's  Bay  at  the 
end  of  April ;  and  it  is  on  record 
that  in  1790  several  "schools" 
were  seen  in  February.  The  notion 
that  they  don't  emigrate,  but  keep 
near  the  bottom,  is  due  to  their 
being  found  in  winter  in  the  sto- 
machs of  bigger  fish.  The  scene 
when  the  drift-boats  come  ashore  is 
even  livelier  than  the  bulking  at 
which  we  "  assisted."  Not  only  is 
everybody  busy,  but  every  one  is 
shouting  or  screaming  (your  Cornish 
are  un  j^euple  criard) ;  the  Jcncsters 
(hawkers),  who  have  driven  down 
from  inland,  cracking  their  whips 
and  yelling  out  the  highest  they 
will  give  per  hundred;  the  wives 
eager  to  learn  what  sort  of  take  it 
has  been;  everybody  pitching  his 
voice  at  that  sing-song  which  so 
baffles  the  comprehension  of  the 
monotoning  Teuton.  There  is  great 
fiin  and  no  fighting,  though  the 
fishermen  sometimes  turn  sulky,  and 
won't  sell  below  a  certain  price. 
Boon  every  parish  round  will  be- 
come  St  Ives-ish.  The  "crystal 
clear"  where  you  used  to  water 
your  horse  is  beset  by  half-a-dozen 
women  pulling  off  the  heads,  and 
then  deftly  scooping  out  the  insides 
with  their  fingers.  I  wish  they 
would  understand  that,  put  at  once 
*'to  pile,"  the  fish  offcd  makes  the 
best  of  manures — quite  as  good  as 
the  refuse  salt  which  is  so  largely 
used — ^but  that  left  to  lie  about,  it 
loses  its  goodness,  besides  decidedly 
being  "  matter  in  the  wrong  place." 
It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  com- 
pany of  drift-boats  ranked  like  a 
miniature  fleet  in  order  of  battle. 
A  line  of  nets,  each  some  twenty 
fathoms  long,  will  stretch  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  chief 
danger  to  the  gear  is  from  the  keels 


of  passing  vessels,  which  are  there- 
fore signalled  off  by  burning  a  wisp 
of  straw.  For  drifting,  the  sea 
must  not  be  too  clear;  sometimes 
if  you  look  down  you  can  see  the 
net  through  all  its  seven  fathoms  of 
depth,  gleaming  like  a  lattice-work 
of  fire.  At  such  times  the  fish  are 
pretty  sure  to  swerve  aside.  Two 
hogsheads  per  boat  is  a  fair  take, 
but  a  boat  has  sometimes  taken  up 
twenty  hogsheads  at  one  haul.  The 
drifters  always  take  their  lines  out 
with  them,  and  find  plenty  of  work 
in  capturing  the  hake,  and  conger, 
and  pollack,  which  are  preying  on 
the  "  school,"  even  gnawing  off  the 
fish  caught  in  the  drift-meshes.  Dog- 
fish, too,  good  for  the  lobster-pots, 
are  sometimes  caught  in  enormous 
numbers :  they  are  so  bold  that  you 
can  catch  them  with  the  hand  as 
they  run  at  the  bait,  but  beware  of 
the  terrible  hook  with  which  their 
fins  are  armed. 

St  Ives  is  "  Forth  la ;"  la  or  Ive 
being  either  (it  does  not  much  mat- 
ter which)  an  Irish  king's  daughter 
or  a  Persian  bishop  who  somehow 
got  to  Ireland  and  then  came  across. 
Camden  says  its  old  name  was  Pen- 
dennis  (Pen-dinas,  the  fortified  head- 
land), which  is  also  the  name  of 
the  cape  at  Falmouth.  like 
Marazion,  Penzance,  and  several 
other  Cornish  towns,  it  is  ecclesi- 
astically but  a  chapelry,  helped 
out  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  St 
la's  chapel  and  town  have  long  been 
buried  under  the  sand,  and  not  till 
1410  did  the  Pope  give  leave  for  a 
new  chapel — ^the  present  St  Ives 
Church.  The  drifters  and  their 
works  sink  into  insignificance  be- 
side the  180  or  more  seines  yearly 
fitted  out  at  St  Ives.  The  fishing- 
ground  is  small ;  and  among  such  a 
number  of  competitors  quarrels  miist 
be  sure  to  arise ;  so  since  1776  the 
mode  of  procedure  has  been  settled 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  dividing  the 
bay  into  six  "stems"  or  stations, 
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and  pioviding  that  when  a  boat 
has  shot  its  seine,  successfully  or 
not,  it  must  give  place  to  another. 
We  saw  how  the  "  tucking "  was 
done,  and  the  *'  bulking  "  in  ti^e  fish- 
cellars  or  "  places  "  ("  palaces  "  they 
are  called  about  Mevagissey).  After 
lying  in  bulk  about  a  month,  and 
getting  rid  of  the  best  of  their  oil,  the 
fish  are  carefully  washed  and  packed 
in  hogsheads  with  looseish  stares, 
so  that  when  the  fish  are  pressed, 
all  the  remaining  oil  and  pi(^e  may 
be  run  oflf.  Besides  the  "virgin 
oil "  aforesaid,  from  two  to  five  ^- 
lons  are  squeezed  &om  eveiy  hogs- 
head. The  fish  can't  be  worth 
much  after  all  this  squeezing;  the 
Italians  used  to  think  they  were 
smoked,  hence  fumados ;  and 
[N'orden,  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  says:  "They  are 
preserved  by  f uminge  and  drying, 
and  the  dried  ware  they  canye  into 
SpaynCy  Italic,  Venice,  and  divers 
places  within  the  Straytes,  where 
they  be  very  vendible."  Seining  is 
more  modem  than  drifting,  but  its 
antiquity  is  respectable.  Carew 
(*  Survey  of  Cornwall,'  1602)  says : 
"  The  least  of  their  fish  in  bigness, 
greatest  for  gain,  and  most  in  num- 
ber, is  the  pilchard.  They  come  to 
take  their  kind  of  the  fresh  between 
harvest  and  Allhallowtide,  and  were 
wont  to  pursue  the  brit  upon  which 
they  feed  into  the  havens,  but  are 
now  forestalled  on  the  coast  by  the 
drovers  and  seiners."  And  now  you 
know  all  that  I  know,  and  I  think 
all  that  you  need  know,  about  the 


way  in  which  they  catch  their  fish 
in  West  Cornwall,  and  the  sort  of 
coast  on  which  they  catch  them.  Of 
those  who  catch,Murray8ays :  "They 
are,  like  all  Comishmen,  impatient 
of  continuous  labour."  I  should 
say  it  was  just  the  opposite ;  they 
don't  ever  rush  furiously  through  a 
short  spell  of  work,  as  the  Norse 
berserkir  navvy  does,  and  then  for 
a  while  subsides ;  but  they  are  al- 
ways at  it,  dung-dabbing  or  potato- 
hoeing,  or  patching  their  boots,  when 
they're  not  "  on  day  corps  at  boL" 
Unhappily,  some  of  them  have  no 
land  to  be  busy  on.  Oh,  if  I  were 
a  West  Cornwall  landowner,  I'd 
take  care  that  this  want  should 
exist  no  longer!  There  are  hundzeda 
of  acres  crying — "  Till  me ;  barren 
as  I  look,  I  can  grow  the  grass  of  a 
cow,  or  potatoes  enough  for  a  fiun- 
ily;"  and  there  are  hundreds  of  men 
just  now  (May  1874)  on  half-wodc 
at  the  mines,  men  whom  England 
can't  afford  to  lose.  Big  farms  may 
pay  best  in  the  short  run,  but  men 
of  the  right  sort  pay  better  in  the 
long;  and  our  Fenwith  miner-fiaher- 
cottier  is  one  of  the  right  sort. 
Better  "the  Duchy'*  should  buy 
back  the  moors,  and  let  them  out 
in  allotments, — of  course  on  good 
security,  the  men  renting  them  not 
as  individuala  but  in  associations^ 
—  than  that  in  these  bad  times 
this  sturdy  useful  race  should  be 
suffered  to  dwindle  away.  "  Fi^, 
copper,  and  tin,"  is  the  old  Cornish 
toast;  and  why  not  " peasant-farm- 
ing" too? 
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THE    STORY    OF    VALENTINE; 


AND    HIS   BROTHER. 


PART   IX. — CHAPTER   XXV. 


"  So  ^Ir  Pringle  is  on  the  other 
side,"  said  Mary  Percival.  "  Perhaps 
it  is  just  as  weU,  considering  all 
things." 

"  \fhj  should  it  be  just  as  well  1 " 
said  Yiolety  with  a  spark  of  fire 
lighting  up  her- soft  eyes.  ''Is 
unkindness,  and  opposition  among 
people  who  ought  to  be  Mends, 
ever  *just  as  well'?  You  are  not 
like  yourself  when  you  say  so ; "  and 
a  colour  which  was  almost  angry 
rose  upon  Yi's  delicate  cheek. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  never  concealed 
from  you  that  I  want  to  keep  you 
and  Yal  apart  from  each  other/'  said 
Miss  Percival,  with  an  i]\judicious 
frankness  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  in  so  sensible  a 
woman ;  but  the  most  sensible  per- 
sons are  often  foolish  on  one  special 
X>oint,  and  this  was  Mary's  particular 
iveakness. 

"  Why  should  we  be  kept  apart  % " 
said  Violet,  with  lofty  youthful  in- 
dignation. ''Nobody  can  keep  us 
apart  —  neither  papa's  politics  nor 
anything  else  outside  of  ourselves." 

"  Vi !  Vi !  I  don't  think  that  is 
how  a  girl  should  speak  of  a  young 
man." 

"Oh,  I  cannot  bear  you  when 
jou  go  on  about  girls  and  young 
men !"  cried  Violet,  stamping  her 
small  foot  in  the  vehemence  of  her 
indignation.  "  Is  it  my  fault  that 
I  amagirland  Valaboy)  Must  I 
not  be  Mends  with  him  because  of 
that,  a  thing  we  neither  of  us  can 
help,  though  I  have  kno^vn  him  all 
my  life]  But  we  are* fast  friends," 
cried  Vi,  with  magnificent  loftiness, 
her  pretty  nostnls  dilating,  her 
hright  eyes  flashing  upon  her  com- 


panion. "Neither  of  us  think  for 
a  moment  of  any  such  nonsense. 
We  were  Mends  when  we  were 
seven  years  old,  and  I  would  not 
give  up  my  friend,  not  if  he  were 
twenty  young  men ! " 

"  You  are  a  foolish  little  girl,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  you,  Vi,"  said  Mary, 
shaking  her  head.  "At  any  rate, 
because  you  are  fond  of  Yal,  that  is 
no  reason  for  being  uncivil  to  me." 

At  these  words,  as  was  natural, 
Violet,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  flew 
to  her  Mend  and  kissed  her,  and 
begged  pardon  with  abject  penitence. 
"  But  I  wish  I  had  nothing  more 
on  my  mind  than  being  Mends  with 
Yal,"  the  girl  said,  sighing,  "  or  the 
difference  of  people's  politics.  Of 
course  people  must  differ  in  poUtics, 
as  they  do  in  everything  else..  I  am 
a  Liberal  myself.  I  think  that  to 
resist  everything  that  is  new,  and 
cling  to  everyUiing  that  is  old, 
whether  they  are  bad  or  whether 
they  are  good,  is  vety  wrong.  To 
choose  what  is  best,  whether  old  or 
new,  is  surely  the  right  way." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  Liberal  yourself] " 
said  Mary,  amused;  "but, I  don't 
doubt  Yal  could  easily  turn  you 
into  a  Conservative,  YL" 

"Yal  could  not  do  anything  of 
the  kind,"  said  Violet,  with  some 
solemnity.  "  Of  course  I  can't  have 
lived  to  be  twenty  without  thinking 
on  such  subjecta  But  I  wish  I  had 
nothing  more  on  my  mind  than  that. 
Both  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
may  be  fond  of  their  country,  and 
do  their  best  for  it.  I  don't  like  a 
man  less  for  being  a  Tory,  though  I 
am  a  Liberal  myself." 

'*  That  is  very  satisfeu^tory  for  us 
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Tories,  my  dear,"  said  Mary,  "  and 
I  am  obliged  to'  you  for  your  mag- 
nanimity ;  but  what  is  it  then,  my 
pretty  Vi,  that  you  have  upon  your 
mindl" 

The  girl  paused  and  let  fall  a 
few  sudden  tears.  "Mary,"  she 
said  (for  there  was  a  Scotch  tie  of 
kinship  between  them  also  which 
made  this  familiarity  admissible), 
"  I  am  so  frightened — and  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  frightened  at.  I 
feel  sure  papa  means  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  any  one  knows  of 
against  Val." 

"  Against  Yal !  he  means  to 
oppose  his  election,  no  doubt,  and 
give  Lord  Eskside  and  our  side  all 
the  trouble  possible :  we  know 
that !"  cried  I^Iary,  who  was  a  politi- 
cian of  the  old  school  "  These  are 
always  the  tactics  of  the  party — ^to 
give  as  much  trouble,  and  sow  as 
many  heartburnings  as  possible; 
though  they  know  they  have  not  a 
chance  of  success." 

"I  suppose  it  is  just  what  the 
Tories  would  do  if  they  were  in  the 
same  position,"  said  Violet,  natu- 
rally on  the  defensive.  "But  all 
that  is  nothing  to  me,"  she  cried ; 
"  if  people  like  to  fight,  let  them  :  I 
don't  mind  it  myself — ^the  excite- 
ment is  pleasant.  But,  of  course, 
you  know  better  than  I  do — are  you 
sure  there  is  nothing  more  than  fair 
fighting  that  papa  could  do  to  Yal?" 

"  I  am  sure  your  papa  is  not  a 
man  to  do  anything  inconsistent 
with  fair  fighting,"  said  Mary, 
evasively,  her  coiriosity  strongly 
roused. 

This  stopped  Violet  once  more. 
She  gave  a  heavy  sigh.  "I  hear 
them  say  that  everything  is  fair  in 
an  election  contest,  as  everything  is 
fair  in  war." 

"  Or  love." 

"I  don't  understand  such  an 
opinion,"  said  Violet,  rising  to  her 
feet  and  striking  her  pretty  hands 
together  in  impatience.   "If  a  thing 


is  wrong  once,  it  is  wrong  always. 
Love !  they  call  that  love  which 
can  be  pushed  on  by  tricks  and  lies; 
and  people  like  you,  Mary — people 
who  ought  to  know  better — say  sa 
too.  Of  course,  one  knows  you 
cannot  thirik  it,"  the  girl  cried,  with 
a  quick-drawn  breath,  half  sob,  half 
sigh. 

"Well,  dear,  I  suppose  we  al> 
give  in  to  the  saying  of  things  which' 
we  don't  think,"  said  Miss  Perdval, 
deprecatingly ;  "  but,  Vi,  you  have 
made  me  curious.  What  is  it  your 
father  means  to  do  f " 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  that ;  what 
can  he  do  ?  Can  he  do  anything  1 " 
said  Violet.  Mary  looked  at  the 
impulsive  girl,  not  knowing  what 
to  answer.  Vi  was  true  as  truth 
itself  in  her  generous  young  indigna- 
tion against  all  unworthy  strategy — 
and  she  was  "  fond  of"  and  "  friends 
with  "  Val,  according  to  the  childish 
phraseol<^  which,  in  this  respect 
at  least,  she  chose  to  retain.  But 
still  even  Violet's  innocence  was  a 
reason  for  not  trusting  her  with  any 
admission  that  Valentine  was  open 
to  special  attack.  She  might 
assail  her  father  with  injudicious 
partisanship,  entreating  him  to 
withhold  from  assaults  which  he  had 
never  thought  of  making ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  Maiy  judged  it  was 
judicious  to  say  nothing  as  to  any 
special  flaw  in  the  young  candidate's 
armour.    She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
could  be  done  against  Valentine,'' 
she  said.  ''He  has  been  a  good 
boy,  so  far  as  we  know ;  and  when 
a  boy  is  not  a  good  boy,  it  is  always 
found  out.  Sir  John  is  to  propose 
him,  and  Mr  Lynton  of  the  Linn  to 
second, — he  could  not  have  a  better 
start ;  and  dear  old  Lord  Eskside  to 
stand  by  him,  to  get  his  wish  at  last>" 
said  Mary,  with  a  little  glimmer  of 
moisture  in  her  eyes.  "  You  youn^ 
things  don't  think  of  the  old  people^ 
It  goes  to  my  heart,  after  all  theijr 
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disappointments,  to  think  they  will  stantial  rewards.      He  was  better 

have  their  ^nsh  at  last."  off,  and  able  to  afford  himself  the 

Violet  did  not  make  any  reply,  indulgence    of   a    whim ;    so   the 

Though  she  was  a  Liberal  herself,  Hewan  had  been  bought,  half  in 

and  looked  upon  politics  generaUy  love,  half  in  hatred.     In  love,  be- 

from  such  an  impartial  elevation  of  cause  the  children,  and  Violet  espe* 

good  sense,  it  was  no  smaU  trouble  cially,  were  fond  of  the  little  place ; 

to  poor  Vi  to  know  that  she  could  and  in  hatred,  because  it  commanded 

not  even  pretend  to  be  on  Val-  the  always  coveted  domain  of  Esk- 

entine*s   side    at    this    great    mo-  side. 

ment  of  his   life ; — could  not  go        "  You  are  a  Liberal  too,  I  under- 

with    Lady  Eskside's    triumphant  stand,  Jean,"  said  Mary ;  '<  you  are 

party  to  see  him  done  honour  to  in  all  Mr  Boss's  enemies  up  here." 
the  sight  of  all  men;  could  not        *'I  wish  he  might  never  have 

even  wear  a  bit  of  ribbon,  poor  waur  enemies,"  said  old  Jean,  '*  and 

child,  for  his  sake,  but  must  put  on  that's  no  an  ill  wish ;  but  I'll  never 

the  colours  of  snuffy  Mr    Seisin,  disown  my  principles.      I've  aye 

and  go  with  her  mother  to   the  been  a  Leebeial'from  the  time  of  the 

opposition  window,  and  pretend  to  Reform  Bill,  which  made  an  awfu* 

look  delighted  at  all  the  jokes  that  noise  in  the  country.    There's  nane 

might  be  made,  and  all  the  assaults  o'  your  contests  worth  speaking  o' 

upon  her  friends.    Violet  would  not  in  comparison  with  that     But  I'm 

allow  how  deeply  she  felt  this,  the  real  distressed  that  there's  an  oppo- 

merely    superficial    and    necessary  sitionfor  a' that    We'll  no  get  our 

part  of  the  situation ;  and,  in  real-  man  in,  and  we'll  make  a  great  deal 

ity,  it  was  as  nothing  to  her  in  o'  dispeace ;  and  two  folk  so  muckle 

comparison  with  the  dread  in  her  thought  of  in  the  country  as  my 

heart  of  something  more,  she  knew  lord  and  my  lady  might  have  gotten 

not   what — some    masked  battery  their  way  for  once.    I  canna  bide 

which  her  father's  hand  was  arrang-  the  notion  of  going  again'  Mr  Valen- 

ing.     She  took  Mary  out  to  show  tine;  but  he's  a  kmdly  lad,  and 

her  the  improvements  which  were  will  see  that,  whatever  you  are,  ye 

being  made  at  the  Hewan,  the  new  maun  gang  with  your  pairty.    Lord 

rooms  which  were  almost  finished^  bless  the  callant !  if  it  was  for  nae- 

and  which  would  make  of  the  poor  thing  but  yon  chicken-pie,  he's  a 

little  cottage  a  rustic  villa.     Jean  hantle  mair  to  me  than  ony  Edin- 

Moffatt,  whose  nest  had  not  been  burgh  advocate  that  was  ever  bom. 

interfered  with,  though  Mr  Pringle  But  you  see  yoursel,  Miss  Percival, 

had  bought  the  place,  came  out  as  how  we're  placed ;  we  maun  side 

she  heard  the  voices  of  the  ladies,  to  with    our    ain    pairty,    right    or 

take  her  share  in  the  talk.     Jean  wrang." 

had  now  the  privileged  position  of        "  Yes,  I  see  the  difficulty  of  the 

an  old  servant  among  the  Pringles,  position,"  said  Mary,  laughing, ''  and 

and  still  acted  as  duenna  and  pro-  I  shall  make  a  point  of  explaining 

tectress  to  Violet  on  many  a  sum-  it  to  Val." 

mer  day  when  that  little  maiden        '^  Do  that,  mem,"  said  Jean,  seri- 

escaped  alone  with  her  maid  from  ously.     She  did  not  see  any  joke  in 

Moray  Place.   Mr  Pringle  had  been  the  matter,  any  more  than  Vi  did, 

getting  on  in  his  profession  during  whose  mind  was  in  a  very  disturbed 

those  years;   not  in  its  honours,  state. 

the  tide  of  which  he  had  allowed  to        "  And  I  suppose  your  son  will  be 

go  past  him,  but  in  its  more  sub-  of  your  mind  1"  said  Mary,  not  indis* 
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posed  to  a  little  gentle  canyassiiig 
on  her  own  part. 

"  I  couldna  undertake  to  answer 
for  John,"  said  the  old  woman; 
'*  nor  I  wouldna  tamper  with  him," 
she  added,  "  for  it's  a  great  respon- 
sibility, and  he  ought  to  judge  for 
himself.  There's  one  thing  with 
men,  they  tak  a  bias  easy,  and 
John  was  never  a  Leeberal  on  con- 
yiction,  as  ye  may  say,  like  his 
fedther  and  me ;  and  he  has  a'  the 
eobbling  from  the  House,  and  a'  the 
servants'  work,  and  my  lord's  shoot- 
ing boots,  and  so  forth,  and  noo  and 
then  something  to  do  for  my  lady 
hersel;  so  I  wouldna  say  but  he 
might  have  a  bias.  It's  a  grand 
thing  to  have  nae  vote,"  said  Jean, 
meditatively,  ''and  then  ye  can 
have  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  to 
your  pairty  without  harming  your 
friends  on  the  other  side." 

Jean  expressed  thus  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  many  people  in 
Eskside  on  the  occasion  of  this  elec- 
tion. Even  some  of  the  great  tenant- 
farmers  who  were  Liberals,  instead 
of  delighting  in  the  contest,  as  per- 
haps they  ought  to  have  done, 
grumbled  at  the  choice  set  before 
them,  and  regretted  the  necessity 
of  vexing  the  Eskside  family,  old 
neighbours,  by  keeping  to  their 
own  party.  For  Val  I&ss,  as  they 
all  felt,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  much 
more  appropriate  representative  than 
"  a  snufiy  old  Edinburgh  lawyer," 
said  one  of  the  malcontents,  ''  wiUi 
about  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
county  as  I  have  of  the  Parliament 
House."  "  But  he  knows  how  to 
bring  you  into  the  Parliament 
House,  and  squeeze  the  siller  out  of 
your  pouch  and  mine,"  said  another. 
The  Parliament  House  in  question, 
gentle  Southern  reader,  meant  not 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
Westminster  HallofEdinUurgh,  into 
which,  or  its  purlieus,  it  was  quite 
easy  to  get  with  Mr  Seisin's  help, 
but  not  so  easy  to  get  out  again.     I 


am  afraid,  indeed,  that  as  the  Liberal 
party  was  weak  in  the  county,  and 
there  had  been  no  contest  for  some 
time,  and  no  active  party  oiganisa- 
tion  existed,  there  would  have  been 
no  attempt  to  oppose  Valentine  at 
all  but  for  the  determination  of  Mr 
Pringle,  who,  without  bringing  him- 
self  very  prominently  forwaid.  had 
kept  his  party  sharply  up  to  the 
mark,  and  insisted  upon  their  addon. 
That  they  had  no  chance  of  success, 
or  so  little  that  it  was  not  worth 
calculating  upon,  they  all  acknow- 
ledged; but  allowed  themselves  to 
be  pu^ed  on,  notwithstanding  by 
the  ardour  of  one  fierce  personal  ani- 
mosity, undisclosedand  unsuspected. 
Mr  Pringle  had  been  gradually 
wound  up  to  this  by  the  prooeeaes  oi 
many  years;  by  the  fEicts  of  Yal's 
arrival  at  Rossczaig,  so  unlike  those 
which  ought  to  have  attended  the 
coming  home  of  the  heir;  and  by 
the  still  more  aggravating  fact  that 
the  district  had  forgotten  aU  about 
these,  and  that  only  himself  cher- 
ished any  recollection  of  the  curioe- 
ity  and  questioning,  once  so  genend, 
as  to  this  child,  who  had  been  so 
strangely  dropped  at  the  old  lord's 
door.  I  think  if  other  people  had 
recoUected  it,  and  if  any  sort  of 
stigma  had  remained  upon  Yal,  the 
feelings  of  the  heir -presumptive 
would  have  been  less  exaggerated ; 
but  to  find  that  everybody  had 
forgotten  these  suspicious  circum- 
stances— that  even  his  insinuations 
as  to  the  lad's  love  of  low  company, 
though  sufficiently  relished  for  the 
moment,  had  produced  no  permanent 
impression— and  that  the  world  in 
general  accepted  Valentine  with 
cheerfulsatisfactionasIUchaid  Boss's 
son  and  Lord  Eskside's  heir,  without 
a  doubt  or  question  on  the  subject^ 
— all  this  exasperated  Mr  Pringle 
beyond  bearing.  Ko  passionate  re- 
sentment and  sense  of  injury  like  this 
can  remain  and  rankle  so  long  in  a 
mind  without  somehow  obscuxing 
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the  moral  perceptions ;  and  the  man 
had  become  so  possessed  by  this  con- 
scioufiness  of  a  wrong  to  set  right 
and  an  injury  to  avenge,  that  it  got 
the  better  both  of  natural  feeling 
and  morality.  He  did  not  even 
feel  that  the  thing  he  meditated 
was  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
electioneering  attack ;  that  it  strain- 
ed every  law  even  of  warfare,  and 
exceeded  the  revenges  permitted 
to  civilised  and  political  men.  All 
this  he  would  have  seen  in  a  mo- 
ment had  the  case  not  been  his  own, 
or  had  the  circumstances  been  dif- 
ferent He  would  have  condemned 
any  other  man  without  hesitation; 
would  have  solemnly  pointed  out  to 
him  the  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  theimpossibilityofthrowing 
any  gloss,  even  of  pretended  justice, 
over  it.  For  no  virtuous  impulse 
to  punish  a  criminal,  no  philan- 
thropic purpose  of  hindering  the 
accomplishment  of  a  crime,  could 
be  alleged  for  what  he  meant  to  do. 
The  parties  assailed  were  guiltless, 
and  there  was  no  chance  that  his 
assaxdt,  however  virulent,  could 
shake  poor  Yal's  real  position,  how- 
ever much  it  might  impair  his 
comfort.  He  could  scarcely,  even 
to  himself,  allege  any  reason  except 
revenge. 

Meanwhile  Yal  had  been  sum- 
moned home.  He  had  spent  Christ- 
mas with  his  father,  and  since  then 
had  travelled  farther  afield,  visit- 
ing, though  with  perhaps  not  much 
more  profit  than  attended  his  tour  in 
Italy,  the  classic  islands  of  Greece. 
It  was  early  spring  when  the  sum- 
mons reached  lum  to  return  without 
delay,  everything  in  the  political 
horizon  being  ominous  of  change. 
Yal  got  back  in  March,  when  the 
whole  country  was  excited  by  the 
preliminaries  of  a  general  election. 
He  had  been  so  doubtful  of  the 
advantage  of  the  abundant  English 
aocietyhe  had  enjoyed  abroad,  that 
Le  was  comforted  to  find  himself  in 


English  society  at  home,  where  it 
was  undeniably  the  right  thing, 
and  natural  to  the  soil.  When  he 
arrived  at  Eskside  there  was  a  great 
gathering  to  meet  him.  His  ad- 
dress was  to  be  seen  at  full  length 
on  every  bit  of  wall  in  Lasswade 
and  the  adjoining  villages,  and  even 
in  the*  outskirts  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
the  day  of  nomination  was  so  nearly 
approaching  that  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  shake  himself  free  from  the 
dust  and  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and 
to  think  of  the  speech  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  deliver,  in 
answer  to  all  the  pretty  compli- 
ments which  no  doubt  would  be 
showered  upon  him.  Yal,  lam  afraid, 
was  a  great  deal  more  concerned 
about  making  a  good  appearance  on 
this  occasion,  and  upon  conducting 
himself  with  proper  manly  coolness 
and  composure — as  if  being  nom- 
inated for  a  seat  in  Parliament  was 
a  thing  which  had  already  happened 
to  him  several  times  at  least  in  hia 
career — ^than  about  the  real  entry 
into  public  life  itself,  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  honourable  member,  or 
any  other  proper  subject  of  serious 
consideration.  When  he  asked  after 
everybody  on  his  return,  the  digni- 
fied seriousness  with  which  he  was 
told  of  the  presence  of  the  Pringles 
at  the  Hewan  did  not  affect  the 
young  man  much.  ''  Ah,  you 
never  liked  poor  Mr  Pringle,  grand- 
ma," he  said,  lightly.  ''I  have 
little  occasion  to* like  him,"  said 
Lady  Eskside ;  '^  and  now  that  he 
is  the  getter  up  of  all  this  opposi- 
tion, the  only  real  enemy  you  have, 

my  own  boy ^" 

"  Oh,  enemy !  come,  grandma, 
that  is  too  strong,"  said  Yal.  "  If 
I  never  have  any  worse  enemy 
than  old  Pringle,  I  shall  do.  But  I 
am  sorry  they  are  on  the  other 
side,"  he  added,  with  a  boyish 
thought  that  his  blue  colours  would 
have  looked  prettier  than  ever  near 
Yiolet's  bright  locks.    He  paused 
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a  moment,  and  then  burst  out  with 
a  laugh.  "  I  wonder  if  they  will 
put  her  into  old  Seisin's  yellow 
ribbons,"  he  cried,  quite  unaware 
how  dreadfully  he  was  betraying 
himself.     "PoorVi!" 

Lady  Eskside  and  Mary  looked 
at  each  other — the  one  with  a  little 
triumph,  the  other  with  horror  and 
dismay.  It  was  my  lady  whose 
face  expressed  the  latter  sentiments. 
She  had  constantly  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  Val  had  ever  "thought 
twice  "  of  Sandy  Pringle's  daughter. 
Even  now  she  assailed  Mary  in- 
dignantly, as  soon  as  Valentine's 
back  was  turned.  "  What  did  you 
mean  by  giving  me  such  a  look? 
Do  you  mean  that  a  boy  like  that 
cannot  think  of  a  girl  he  has  known 
all  his  life  without  being  in  love 
with  her  ?  My  dear  Mary,  that  is 
not  like  you.  I  was  laughing  my- 
self, I  confess,"  said  the  old  lady, 
who  looked  extremely  unlike  laugh- 
ter, "at  the  idea  of  their  yellow 
ribbons  on  Vi's  yellow  hair.  The 
little  monkey !  setting  herself  up, 
forsooth,  as  a  Libert;  Tm  glad 
the  colours  are  unbecoming,"  Lady 
Eskside  concluded,  with  the  poorest 
possible  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

Mary  made  no  reply — but  she 
was  much  more  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  Val  thto  she  had  ever 
been.  Women  like  a  man,  or 
even  a  boy  for  that  matter,  who 
betrays  himself — who  has  not  so 
much  command  of  his  pei'sonal  sen- 
timents but  that  now  and  then  a 
stray  gleam  of  them  breaking  forth 
shows  whereabouts  he  is.  Mary — 
who  had  taken  Violet  tinder  her 
protection,  determined  that  not  if 
she  could  help  it  should  that  little 
girl  fall  a  victim,  as  she  herself  had 
done — was  entirely  disarmed  by  the 
boyish  ingenuousness  of  his  self- 
disclosure.  She  thought  with  a 
half  sigh,  half  smile,  once  more,  as 


she  had  thought  that  summer  day  by 
the  linn,  that  this  boy  might  have 
been  her  son  had  things  gone  as 
they  should — ^that  he  ought  indeed 
to  have  been  her  son.  Sometimes 
this  is  an  exasperating,  sometimes  a 
softening  thought,  and  it  came  to 
Mary  on  this  occasion  in  the  molli- 
fying way. 

"Don't  ask  me  anything  about 
Vi,"  she  said  to  Valentine  the  same 
evening.  "  You  know  I  never  ap- 
proved of  too  much  friendship  be- 
tween you;  she  is  your  enemy's 
daughter." 

"What  do  you  call  too  much 
friendship?"  said  Val,  indignantly. 
"  If  you  think  I  am  going  to  give 
her  up  because  her  old  father  is  an 
old  fool,  and  goes  against  ns,  you 
are  verj'  much  mistaken.  Why,  Vi  I 
I  have  known  her  since  I  was  that 
high — better  than  Sandy  or  any  of 
them." 

"  Her  father  is  not  so  dreadfully 
old,"  said  Mary,  laughing ;  "  and 
besides,  Val,  I  don't  put  any  faith 
in  him ;  his  opposition  is  a  great 
deal  more  serious  than  you  think:*" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  he  must  stick 
to  his  party,"  said  Val,  employing 
in  the  lightness  of  his  heart  old 
Jean's  words;  "but  I  know  very 
well,"  he  added,  with  youthful  con* 
fidence,  "that  though  he  may  be 
forced  for  the  sake  of  his  party  to 
show  himself  against  me,  he  wishes 
me  well  in  his  heart." 

*  *  You  are  convinced  of  that  %  " 

"  Quite  convinced,"  said  Val,  with 
magnificent  calm.  Indeed  I  rather 
think  the  boy  was  of  opinion  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  world  gen- 
erally, and  that  however  outward 
circumstances  might  compel  an.  in- 
dividual here  and  there  to  appear  to 
oppose  him,  by  way  of  keeping  up 
his  party  or  otherwise,  yet  in  their 
hearts  the  whole  human  race  wished 
him  well. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


It  was  on  a  bright  spring  morn- 
ing that  the  nomination  of  a  knight 
of  the  shire  to  represent  Eskshire 
in  Parliament  took  place  in  Castle- 
ton,  the  quiet  little  country  town 
which  was  not  far  from  the  Duke's 
chief  seat,  and  tolerably  central 
for  all  the  gentry.  The  party  firom 
Eskside  drove  over  in  state,  my 
lord  and  my  lady,  with  Miss 
Percival  and  Yal,  in  the  barouche, 
and  with  four  horses  in  honour  of 
so  great  an  occasion.  They  were 
all  in  high  spirits,  with  hopes  as 
bright  as  the  morning,  though  I 
think  Valentine  thought  more  than 
once  how  pleasant  it  would  have 
been  to  have  had  little  Yi  sitting 
bodkin  on  the  front  seat  of  the  car- 
riage between  himself  and  his 
grandfather.  There  would  have 
been  plenty  of  room  for  her,  though 
I  don't  know  that  this  would  have 
been  considered  quite  a  dignified 
proceeding  by  my  lady.  The  little 
town  was  all  astir,  and  various 
cheers  were  raised  as  Lord  Eskside 
and  Yal  went  into  the  committee 
room ;  and  my  lady  and  Mary  went 
on  to  the  hotel  which  was  in  their 
interest, — a  heavy,  serious,  old,  grey 
stone  house  in  the  marketplace  close 
to  the  hustings,  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  which  they  were  to 
witness  the  nomination.  On  the 
other  side  stood  the  other  hotel 
where  Mr  Seisin's  supporters  con- 
gregated. When  Lady  Eskside 
took  her  place  at  the  window 
specially  reserved  for  her,  there  was 
a  flutter  of  movement  among  the 
crowd  already  assembled,  and  many 
people  turned  to  look  at  her  with 
interest  scarcely  less  than  that  with 
which  they  would  welcome  the 
candidate  and  lus  supporters.  Lady 
Eskside  was  a  great  deal  older  than 
when  we  saw  her  first ;  indeed,  quite 


an  old  —  a  very  old — lady,  over 
seventy,  as  was  her  husband.  But 
she  had  retained  all  her  activity, 
her  lightness  of  figure  and  move- 
ment, and  the  light  in  her  eyes, 
which  shone  almost  as  brightly  as 
ever.  The  beauty  of  age  is  as  dis- 
tinct as,  and  not  less  attractive  in  its 
way  than,  the  beauty  of  youth  ;  the 
one  extremity  of  life  having,  like 
the  other,  many  charms  which  fail 
to  us  commonplace  persons  in  the 
duU  middle-agesy  the  period  of 
prose  which  intervenes  in  every 
existence.  Lady  Eskside  was  a 
beautiful  old  woman ;  her  eyes  were 
bright,  her  colour  almost  as  sweet 
and  fresh,  though  a  little  broken 
and  run  into  threads,  as  when  she 
was  twenty;  her  hair  was  snow- 
white,  which  is  no  disadvantage, 
but  the  reverse,  to  a  well-tinted  face. 
She  had  a  soft  dove-coloured  bon- 
net of  drawn  or  quilted  satin  coming 
a  little  forward  round  her  face,  not 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  head 
as  ladies  now  wear  that  necessary 
article  of  dress ;  and  a  blue  ribbon, 
of  Yal's  colours,  round  her  throat, 
— though  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  she  would  have  preferred 
red,  as  "more  becoming"  to  her 
snowy  old  beauty.  Mary,  you  may 
be  sure,  was  in  Yal's  colours  too, 
and  was  the  thorough  partisan 
of  the  young  candidate,  however 
little  she  had  been  the  partisan  of 
the  boy  himself  in  his  natural  and 
unofiicial  character.  There  was  a 
bright  fire  blazing  in  the  room 
behind  them  to  which  they  could 
retire  when  they  pleased ;  and  the 
window  was  thrown  wide  open,  so 
that  they  might  both  see  and  hear. 
The  hotel  opposite — not  by  any 
means  such  a  good  one  as  the 
Duke's  Head — was  of  course  in  the 
opposition  interest,  and  blazed  with 
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yellow  flags  and  streamers.  At  the 
window  there,  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings,  seve- 
nd  ladies  appeared.  They  did 
not  come  in  state  like  Lady  Esk- 
side,  for  Mr  Seisin  had  no  woman- 
kind belonging  to  him;  and  these 
feminine  spectators  were  wives  and 
daughters  of  his  supporters,  and 
not  80  enthusiastic  in  his  cause  as 
they  were  about  their  own  special 
relations  who  intended  to  perform 
on  the  occasion.  Among  them,  in 
a  prominent  position,  but  keeping 
back  as  much  as  possible,  Mrs 
Pringle  andViolet were  soon  descried 
by  the  ladies  opposite.  Neither 
of  them  wore  anything  yellow,  as 
Lady  Eskside,  with  sharp  old  eyes, 
nndimmed  by  age,  discovered  in  a 
moment.  "They  are  both  fair, 
and  yellow  is  unbecoming  to  fair 
people,"  she  said,  with  involuntary 
cynicism.  I  do  not  much  wonder 
that  she  was  severe  upon  them;  for 
indeed  had  they  not  pretended  all 
manner  of  kindness  and  friendship 
for  her  boy?  "It  is  not  their 
fault,"  said  Mary,  apologetically. 
"  I  wonder  what  you  mean  by  tell- 
ing me  it  is  not  their  fault/'  cried 
Lady  Eskside.  "Is  a  man's  wife 
just  his  housekeeper,  that  she  should 
have  no  power  over  himi  They 
should  not  have  let  Sandy  Pringle 
make  a  fool  of  himself.  They 
should  not  We  given  their  consent, 
and  stuck  themselves  up  there  in 
opposition  to  the  feimily.  I  have 
no  patience  with  such  women." 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  my  lady 
should  disapprove ;  and  I  don't 
think  that  two  greater  culprits  in 
feeling  than  I^Irs  Pringle  and  her 
daughter  were  to  be  found  in  all 
Eskside.  They  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  husband  and  fa- 
ther who  had  driven  them  to  make 
this  appearance  was  not  unaware  of 
the  sentiments  with  which  they  re- 
garded it;  but  that,  I  think,  was  all 
the  comfort  these  poor  ladies  had. 


Then  there  came  a  stir  in  the 
crowd,  and  a  thickening  and  increase 
of  its  numbers,  as  if  more  had  been 
poured  into  a  vessel  nearly  full;  and 
the  candidates  and  their  supporters 
came  up  to  the  hustings.  How 
Lady  I^kside's  heart  swelled  and 
fluttered  as  her  handsome  boy,  a 
head  taller  than  his  old  grandfather, 
who  stood  so  proudly  by  him,  ap- 
peared on  that  elevation  over  the 
crowd,  detached  from  the  rest,  not 
only  by  his  position  as  the  baro  of 
the  day,  but  by  his  fresh  youth,  and 
those  advantages  of  nature  which 
had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  vpon 
him  !  Lady  Eskside  looked  at  him 
with  pride  and  happiness  indescrib- 
able, and  kissed  her  hand  to  him  as 
he  turned  to  salute  her  at  her  win- 
dow; but  I  will  not  venture  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  the  other 
ladies,  when  Yal,  with,  they  thought, 
a  reproachful  look  on  his  handsome 
face,  took  off  his  hat  to  them  at 
their  opposite  window.  Mrs  Prin- 
gle blushed  crimson,  and  pushed 
back  her  chair;  and  Violet,  who 
was  very  pale,  bent  her  poor  little 
head  upon  her*  mothei^s  shoulders 
and  cried.  "  Oh,  how  cruel  of  papa 
to  set  us  up  here !"  sobbed  Vi.  Mrs 
Pnngle  was  obliged  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, and  checked  her  diild's 
emotion  summarily;  but  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  cause  of  this 
distress  and  humiliation  should  suf- 
fer for  it,  though  she  could  not  fly 
in  his  face  by  refusing  absolutely  to 
appear.  These  agitated  persons  did 
not  And  themselves  able  to  follow 
the  thread  of  the  proceedings  as 
Lady  Eskside  did,  who  did  not  lose 
a  word  that  was  said,  from  the 
speech  of  Sir  John  who  proposed 
Yal,  down  to  the  young  candidate's 
own  boyish  but  animated  addresSy 
which,  and  his  good  looks,  and  the 
prestige  and  air  of  triumph  surround- 
ing  lum,  completely  carried  away 
the  crowd.  Sir  John's  little  ad- 
dress was  short,  but  very  much  to 
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the  purpose.  It  gave  a  succinct 
account  of  Yal.  '^  Bom  among  us, 
brought  up  among  us — ^the  repre- 
sentatiye  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  families  in  the 
county ;  a  young  man  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  univer- 
fiity,  and  in  every  phase  of  life 
through  which  he  has  yet  passed/' 
said  Sir  John,  with  genicd  kind- 
ness. Mr  Lynton,  who  seconded 
Yal's  nomination,  was  more  poli- 
tical and  more  prosy.  He  went 
into  the  policy  of  his  party,  and 
all  it  meant  to  do,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  which  he  was  sure  his 
young  friend  would  be  a  stanch 
supporter,  as  his  distinguished 
family  had  always  been.  Mr 
Lynton  was  cheered,  but  he  was 
alBO  interrupted  and  assailed  by 
questions  from  Eadical  members 
of  the  crowd,  and  had  a  harder 
time  of  it  than  Sir  John,  who  spoke 
largely,  without  touching  abstract 
principles  or  entering  into  details. 
Mr  Lynton  was  a  little  hustled,  so  to 
Bpeak,  and  put  through  a  catechism, 
but  was  not  badly  received.  Yal's, 
however,  was  the  speech  of  the  day. 
He  rushed  into  it  like  a  young 
knight-eirant,  defying  and  conciliat- 
ing the  crowd  in  the  same  breath, 
with  his  handsome  head  thrown 
back  and  his  young  face  bright  and 
smiling.  "  He  has  no  end  of  way 
on  him,"  Lord  Hightower  said,  who 
stood  by,  an  interested  spectator — 
or  rather,  metaphorically,  ran  along 
the  bank,  as  he  had  done  many  a 
day  while  Yal  rowed  triumphant 
races,  shouting  and  encouraging. 
Yal  undertook  everything,  promised 
everything,  with  the  confidence  of 
his  age.  He  gave  a  superb  assur- 
ance to  the  Iteidicals  in  the  crowd 
that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  his  life 
to  see  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
working  classes,  which  had  done  so 
much  for  Britain,  should  have  full 
justice  done  to  it;  and  to  the 
tenant-fiBurmer  on    the    other  side. 


that  the  claims  of  the  land,  and 
those  who  produced  the  bread  of 
the  coimtry,  should  rank  highly  as 
they  ought  always  to  do.  The  boy 
believed  that  everything  could  be 
done  that  everybody  wanted ;  that 
all  classes  and  all  the  world  could 
be  made  happy; — what  so  easyt 
And  he  said  so  with  the  sublime 
confidence  of  his  age,  promising  all 
that  was  asked  of  him.  When  Mr 
Seisin's  supporters  and  himself 
came  after  this  youthful  hero,  it 
is  inconceivable  what  a  downfall 
everybody  felt.  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  Mr  Seisin's  speech  read 
better  than  Yal's  in  the  paper,  and 
so  did  that  of  his  own  proposer. 
But  that  mattered  very  little  at 
the  moment.  Yal  carried  the  crowd 
with  him,  even  those  of  them  who 
were  a  little  unwilling,  and  tried  to 
resist  the  tide.  The  show  of  hands 
was  triumphantly  in  his  favour.  He 
was  infinitely  more  Liberal  than  Mr 
Seisin,  and  far  more  Tory  than  Sir 
John.  He  thought  every  wrong 
could  be  redressed,  and  that  every 
right  must  conquer:  there  was  no 
compromise,  no  moderation,  in  his 
triumphant  address. 

Lady  Eskside  and  Mary  made  a 
progress  down  the  High  Street  when 
the  gentlemen  went  to  their  com- 
mittee rooms,  and  saw  the  Duchess 
and  the  Dowager-Duchess,  who  were 
both  most  complimentaiy.  These 
great  ladies  had  heard  Yal's  speech, 
or  rather  had  seen  it,  being  too  far 
off  to  hear  very  much,  firom  their 
carriage,  where  they  sat  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd.  "What  fire, 
what  vigour  he  has ! "  said  the 
Dowager.  "I  congratulate  you,  dear 
Lady  Eskside;  though  how  you 
could  ever  think  that  boy  like  his 
father ^" 

"He  is  not  much  like  your 
family  at  all,  is  hel"  said  the 
Duchess  -  regnant,  with  a  languid 
smile.  This  was  the  only  sting 
Lady  Eskside  received  during  all 
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that  glorious  day.  The  old  lord 
and  the  young  candidate  joined 
them  eie  long,  and  their  drive 
back  was  still  more  delightful  to 
the  old  couple  than  the  coming. 
Lord  Eskside,  however,  growled 
and  laughed  and  shook  his  head  over 
Val's  speech.  "  You're  very  vague 
in  your  principles,"  he  said. 
"Luckily  you  have  men  at  your 
back  that  know  what  they  are  doing. 
You  must  not  commit  yourself  like 
that,  my  man,  wherever  you  go,  or 
you'll  soon  get  into  a  muddle." 

"  Never  mind  !  "  said  my  laiiy  ; 
"hecarriedeverybody  withhini ;  and, 
once  in  the  House,  I  have  no  fear  of 
Ms  principles;  he'll  be  kept  all  right." 

"Luckily  for  him,  the  county 
knows  me,  and  knows  he's  all  right; 
though  he's  a  young  gowk,"  said  the 
old  lord,  looking  from  under  his 
bended  eyebrows  at  his  hope  and 
pride.  They  were  more  pleased,  I 
think,  thanif  Yal  had  made  the  most 
correct  of  speeches.  His  exuberance 
and  overflow  of  generous  youthful 
readiness  for  everything  made  the 
old  people  laugh,  and  made  them 
weep.  They  knew,  at  the  other  end 
of  life,  how  these  enthusiasms  settle 
down,  but  it  was  delicious  to  see  them 
spring,  a  perennial  fountain,  to  re- 
fresh the  fields  and  brighten  the 
landscape,  which  of  itself  is  arid 
enough.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
and  remembered,  fifty  years  back, 
how  this  same  world  had  looked  to 
them — ^a  dreary  old  world,  battered 
and  worn,  and  going  on  evermore  in 
a  dull  repetition  of  itself,  they  knew; 
but  as  they  had  seen  it  once,  in  all 
the  glamour  which  they  recollected, 
so  it  appeared  now  to  YaL 

Yal  himself  was  so  much  excited 
by  all  that  had  happened,  that  he 
strolled  out  alone  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  free,  for  the  refreshment 
of  a  long  walk.  It  was  the  end  of 
March :  the  trees  were  greening  over; 
the  river,  softening  in  sound,  had 
begun  to  think  of  the  summer  as 


his  banks  changed  colour;  and  the 
first  gowans  put  out  their  timid 
hopeful  heads  among  the  grass.  Yal 
went  on  instinctively  to  the  linn, 
with  a  minute  wound  in  his  heart, 
through  all  its  exhilarations.  He 
thought  it  very  hard  that  Yi  should 
not  have  been  near  him,  that  she 
should  not  have  tied  up  her  pretty 
hair  with  his  blue  ribbon,  that  she 
should  have  been  ranged  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  the  only  un- 
pleasant incident  in  the  whole  day, 
the  only  drop  in  his  cup  that  was 
not  sweet  He  explained  to  him- 
self how  it  was,  and  felt  that  the 
reason  of  it  was  quite  compre- 
hensible; but  this  gives  so  little 
satisfaction  to  the  mind.  "Of 
course  he  must  stick  to  his  party," 
Yal  murmured  to  himself  between 
his  teeth;  and  of  course  MrsPringle 
and  Yiolet  could  not  go  against  Uie 
head  of  the  family  in  the  sight  of 
the  world  at  least  "When  Yid  saw, 
however,  a  gleam  of  his  own  colour 
between  the  two  great  beech-trees 
he  knew  so  well,  he  rushed  forward, 
his  heart  beating  lighter.  He  felt 
sure  that  it  was  Yiolef  s  blue  gown, 
which  she  must  have  put  on,  on  her 
return,  by  way  of  indemnifying 
herself  for  wearing  no  blue  in  the 
morning.  He  qmckened  his  step 
almost  to  a  run,  going  sofUy  over 
the  mossy  grass,  so  that  she  did 
not  hear  hun.  The  sunset  was 
glowing  in  the  west,  lighting  up 
the  woods  with  long  slanting 
gleams,  and  clouds  of  gorgeous 
colour,  which  floated  now  and  then 
over  the  trees  like  chance  emissaiies 
from  some  army  where  the  cohorts 
were  of  purple  and  gold.  Yi  sat 
with  her  fsjce  to  that  glow  in  the 
west,  under  the  old  beech-tree  where 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood  had  been 
discovered ;  but  her  fiice  was  hidden, 
and  she  was  weeping  quite  softly, 
confident  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
woods,  through  which  now  and  then 
a  long  sobbing  sigh  like  a  child's 
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would  break.  The  pretty  little 
figure  thus  abandoned  to  sorrow, 
the  hidden  face,  the  soft  curved 
shoulders,  the  golden  hair  catching 
a  gleam  of  the  sunset  through  the 
branches,  and  still  more,  the  pa- 
thetic echo  of  the  sob,  went  to 
Yal's  heart  He  went  up  close  to 
her,  and  touched  her  shouldep  with 
a  light  caressing  touch.  '^  Yi !  what's 
the  matter  V  said  the  boy,  half 
leady  to  cry  too  out  of  tender 
sympathy,  though  he  was  nearly 
twenty-two,  and  just  about  to  be 
elected  knight  of  the  shire. 

"Oh  Val,  is  it  youl"  She 
sprang  up,  and  looked  at  him  with 
the  tears  on  her  cheeks.  "  Oh,  don't 
speak  to  me ! "  cried  Violet  "  Oh, 
how  can  you  ask  me  what  is  the 
matter,  after  what  has  happened 
to^yl" 

"Is  that  what  you  are  crying 
fori"  said  VaL  "Never  mind,  Vi, 
dear.  I  know  you  have  got  to  stick 
to  your  father,  and  he  must  stick  to 
his  party.  It  was  hard  to  see  you 
over  there  on  the  other  side;  but  if 
you  feel  it  like  this,  I  don't  mind." 

"How  did  you  think  I  should 
feel  it  f"  cried  the  girL  "  Oh  no, 
you  don't  mind !  you  have  plenty, 
plenty  better  than  me  to  be  with 
you,  and  stand  up  for  you  \  but  I 
— ^I  do  mind«    It  goes  to  my  heart" 

And  here  she  sat  down  again,  and 
covered  her  face  once  more.  Val 
knelt  beside  her,  and  drew  away  her 

"  Here  was  where  we  sat  when  we 
were  children,"  he  said  softly,  to 
comfort  her.  "We  have  always 
cared  more  for  each  other  than  for 
any  one  else;  haven't  we,  Vi? 
How  could  I  have  plenty,  plenty  to 
stand  by  me  1  wasn't  it  unkind  to 
flay  so,  when  you  know  you  are  the 
one  I  care  for  mosti" 

Violet  did  not  lift  up  her  head, 
but  she  cried  more  softly,  letting  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  steal  into  her 
heart 
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"  I  was  savage  when  I  saw  you 
over  there,"  said  Val,  with  his 
lips  very  close  to  her  ear.  "  But 
you  did  not  put  on  their  ugly  colours 
at  least;  and  now  you  are  all  dressed 
out  in  mine,  and  I  don't  care,"  said 
the  youth ;  and  he  stooped  andkissed 
her  blue  gown  prettily,  as  a  young 
knight-errant  might 

"  Oh  Val ! "  cried  Violet,  with  a 
fresh  outburst,  but  turning  towards 
him;  "I  thought  you  would  be 
angry." 

"  How  could  I  be  angry  with  you, 
Vil  Should  you  have  been  angry 
if  it  had  been  me  1" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  quickly ;  "  if  I 
had  thought  you  didn't  care."  And 
here  she  stopped  and  grew  crimson, 
and  turned  away  her  head. 

"  But  you  could  not  suppose  that 
I  didn't  care,"said  Val;  "that  would 
have  been  impossibla  If  you  only 
knew  how  often  I  have  thought  of 
you  while  I  have  been  away!  It 
was  cruel  of  you  not  to  let  me  see 
you  before  I  went ;  but  when  I  was 
gone,  I  am  sure  there  never  was  a 
day,  seldom  an  hour,  that  I  did  not 
thmk  of  you,  Vi" 

She  turned  round  her  head  to 
look  at  him  for  a  moment :  there 
were  tears  still  in  her  eyes,  but  very 
soft  ones,  a  kind  of  honey -dew. 
"Did  you,  Val!"  she  said,  half 
under  her  breath. 

"Always,"  said  the  lad.  "I 
wanted  you  to  see  everything  I  saw. 
I  thought  how  sweet  it  would  be  if 
we  could  go  everywhere  together,  as 
we  did  when  we  were  chilcben — ^but 
not  just  like  that  either.  You 
know,  don't  you,  how  fond  I  am  of 
you,Vir' 

^  Oh  Val !"  She  was  almost  as  near 
him  as  when  she  fell  asleep  on  his 
shoulder.  "  But  you  must  not  speak 
to  me  so  now,"  she  cried  suddenly, 
making  an  effort  to  break  the  inno- 
cent spell  which  seemed  to  draw 
them  closer  and  closer ;  "  it  makes 
me  wretched.     Oh  Val,  it  is  not 
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only  that  we  were  on  the  other  side 
this  morning.  Mj  heart  is  break- 
ing. I  am  sure  papa  means  to  do 
something  against  you,  and  I  cannot 
stop  him.  I  think  my  heart  will 
break." 

"What  can  he  do  against  mel" 
said  Val;  in  his  light-hearted  con- 
fidence ;  ''  and  he  would  not  if  he 
could.  Don't  think  of  such  non- 
sense, Yi,  but  listen  to  me.  We 
are  not  children  now,  but  I  am 
fonder  of  you  than  of  anybody  in 
the  world.  Why  shouldn't  we  go 
eveiywhere  together,  be  slways  to- 
gether? If  I  could  go  to  your 
&ther  now  and  say  you  belonged  to 
me,  he  could  not  carry  you  off  to 
the  other  side— could  hel  Vi," 
said  the  lad,  a  little  chilled  and 
anxious,  "don't  turn  your  head 
away,  dear.  Won't  you  have  me, 
Vir' 

«  Oh  Val,  wait  a  little— I  daren't 
listen  to  you  now.  I  should  be 
afraid  to  say  a  word." 

"  Afraid,  Vi,  to  say  anything  to 
me — except  that  you  don't  care  for 
me  ! "  said  Valentine,  holding  her 
fast  "  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  you 
could  never  have  the  heart  to  say 
that" 

Violet  did  not  say  anything 
good  or  bad,  but  she  turned  softly 
to  him  :  her  face  met  his  eyes  as  a 
child  turns  to  a  mother  or  a  flower 
to  the  sun,  and  they  kissed  each 
other  tenderly  under  the  great  beech 
boughs  where  they  had  sat  leaning 
against  each  other,  two  forlorn 
babies,  ten  long  years  before.  The 
scene  now  was  the  completion  of 
the  scene  then.  What  explanations 
were  wanted  between  the  children  1 
they  had  loved  each  other  all  along ; 
no  one  else  had  so  much  as  come 
within  the  threshold  of  either  heart 
They  clung  together,  feeling  it  so 
natural,  murmuring  in  each  other^s 
ears  with  their  heads  so  close ;  the 
sunset  glowing,  then  fading  about 
them,  tOl  the  green  glade  under  the 


beeches  was  left  in  a  silvery  grey 
calm  of  evening,  instead  of  that 
golden  glow.  The  Babes  in  the 
Wood  had  foigotten  themselves. 
Violet  at  last  discovered  with  a 
start  how  changed  the  light  was  and 
how  embrowned  the  evening.  She 
started  from  her  young  lovePs  arm. 

"  Oh,  how  late  it  is ! "  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  what  will  they  think  at  home  t 
I  must  ga  I  must  go  at  once,  or 
they  will  think  I  am  lost" 

"  We  have  been  lost  before  now," 
said  Val,  taking  it  much  more 
easily.  "  But  it  is  late,  and  there's  a 
dinner  and  fine  people  at  Rosscraig. 
Oh  Vi,  what  a  bore,  what  a  bore ! 
Can't  you  come  with  me  1 — ^not  this 
night  when  so  much  has  happened, 
not  this  one  night  1" 

"Indeed  you  are  very  bold  to 
speak  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Vi,  with 
(Ugnity ;  "and  you  must  not  come 
with  me  either,"  she  said,  mourn- 
fully. "Oh  Val,  I  am  afraid  we 
have  gone  and  made  things  worse. 
I  told  you  not  to  speak." 

"  Very  likely  that  I  should  not 
speak  1"  said  Val  "  But^  Vi,  look 
here ;  now  that  it  is  settled,  yon  may 
come  with  grandmamma  on  Thurs- 
day, mayn't  you?  I  cannot  have 
you  on  the  other  side  now.^ 

"But  I  am  on  the  other  side," 
said  Vi,  with  some  loftiness.  "I 
am  a  Liberal  myself.  I  should 
never  have  opposed  you,  Val,  or 
worn  anybody  else's  colours,  even  if 
I  had  not — cared  for  you;  but  I  am 
a  Liberal  as  well  as  papa." 

"  You  must  be  a  Tory  when  you 
belong  to  me,"  said  VaL 

"  Never ! "  cried  Violet;  and  she 
shook  his  aim  away  and  stood  in- 
dependent, with  eyes  glowing  and 
cheek  flushing.  Valentine  was  half 
angry,  half  amused,  with  a  man's 
instinctive  sense  of  the  futility  of 
such  protestations.  How  delightful 
it  was !  almost  a  first  quarrel,  though 
their  engagement  was  not  an  hour 
oldl 
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"  Well,  then,  you  shall  he  a  little 
Badical  if  you  like — so  long  as  you 
come,"  he  said  "I  give  in;  hut 
you  must  come  with  us  for  the  elec- 
tion. I  have  set  my  heart  on  that; 
otherwise  I  shall  stand  up  on  the 
hustings,"  cried  Val,  "  and  say, 
That  young  lady  is  going  to  he  my 
wife,  and  this  is  how  she  treats  me. 
I  swear,  if  you  are  not  with  grand- 
mamma, I  will ^" 

"  How  foolish  you  hoys  are ! "  said 
Yi;  and  she  took  his  arm,  as  if,  they 
hoth  thought,  they  had  heen  old 
engaged  people,  or  married  people 
(it  did  not  much  matter  which). 
And  in  this  way  they  made  their 
charmed  progress  through  the  wood, 
forgetting  the  passage  of  time  till 
they  came  to  the  hrae  at  the  Hewan, 
where  Violet,  with  some  terror,  dis- 
missed her  lover.  ''  You  shall  not 
come  any  farther,"  she  said ;  *'  you 
shall  not.  I  don't  mean  you  to  see 
papa  to-night  Oh  Val,  Yal !  what 
shall  I  do  if  he  means  to  do  you 
any  harm  ? " 

''  Tell  him  he  will  he  harming 
you,"  said  Val ;  hut  how  lightly  he 
took  her  terror:  what  could  Mr 
Pringle  or  any  man  do  to  him  %  He 
was  at  the  high  topgallant  of  suc- 
cess and  happiness,  almost  intoxi- 
cated with  all  the  good  things  that 
had  come  to  him,  and  with  the 
young  innocent  love  which  rose 
warm  as  a  summer  stream  and  as 
soft,  fed  hy  all  the  springs  of  his 
heart,  growing  with  all  the  growth 
of  his  life.  It  was  very  hard  to 
leave  her  there,  and  make  his  way 
to  his  dinner  and  his  politics  ;  hut 
still  it  had  to  he  done,  though  Vio- 
let stamped  her  little  foot  in  im- 
patience hefore  he  would  go.  When 
they  parted  at  last,  Val  sped  along 
the  twilight  woods  like  an  arrow, 
with  nothing  hut  triumph  and  de- 
light in  him ;  he  had  plucked  the 
last  flower  of  happiness,  to  wear  in 
his  hosom  for  ever.  There  seemed 
to  he  nothing  wanted  to  the  per- 


fection of  the  moment,  and  of  his 
Hfe. 

As  for  Violet,  she  was  far  from 
heing  so  happy.  She  went  up  the 
hrae  more  leisurely,  in  no  hurry  to 
go  in.  Poor  child !  all  her  anxieties 
came  hack  to  her  with  douhle  force. 
How  was  she  to  tell  this,  how  to 
keep  it  secret )  the  one  was  almost 
as  hard  as  the  other.  And  then  the 
great  chimera  in  her  mind,  which 
she  tried  to  say  to  herself  was  no- 
thing, nothing !  that  dread  which 
she  could  not  explain  or  define — 
the  consciousness  that  her  father 
was  going  to  do  something  against 
Val.  What  could  she  do  to  hinder 
him  ?  She  shrank  from  encounter- 
ing his  sharp  looks,  from  telling 
him  her  story, — and  yet  was  it  not 
her  duty  to  make  one  final  efifbrt  1 
She  went  round  the  new  huildings 
to  the  little  old  front  of  the  cottage, 
which  still  commanded  that  view 
over  the  Esk  which  Violet  loved  so 
well.  Her  father  was  walking  ahout 
alone  smoking  his  cigar.  Ko  one 
else  was  visible.  The  peace  of 
evening  had  fallen  upon  the  house ; 
hut  it  was  cold  after  the  sunset,  and 
Mrs  Pringle  had  not  come  out  to 
cheer  her  husband  while  he  smoked 
his  cigar ;  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  was  not  sufficiently  in  his  wife's 
good  graces  to  have  this  indulgence. 
If  Vi,  his  favourite  child,  coidd  do 
anything,  now  was  the  moment. 
Her  heart  began  to  beat  violently 
as  she  stood  and  looked  at  him, 
hesitating,  drawn  forward  by  one 
impulse  and  back  by  another.  A 
mere  chance  movement  settled  the 
question.  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
her  as  she  stood  looking  at  him. 
"  Come,  Vi,  give  me  your  company," 
he  said ;  "  your  mother  thinks  it  too 
cold  to  come  out.  Where  have  you 
been,  child,  so  latel " 

"  I  have  been  down  at  the  linn," 
said  Violet ;  "  it  is  always  so  pretty 
there." 

"  But  you  need  not  have  forgotten 
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your  dinner,  my  dear ;  your  mother 
does  not  like  it ;  and  I  thought  you 
were  tired  after  your  drive  to  Castle- 
ton,"  said  Mr  Pringle,  in  slightly 
reproachful  tones. 

''  I  am  not  tired,  papa ;  I  was  a 
little — trouhled  in  my  mind.  Papa, 
must  we  go  on  the  election  day, 
and  put  ourselves  up  again,  against 
Yalf  Oh  .papa,  why!  might  we 
not  stay  at  home  at  least  1  That  is 
what  I  was  thinking  o£  Valentine 
never  did  any  harm  to  us,  papa," 

<<  Has  not  he  1"  said  Mr  Pringle, 
fiercely.  ''  You  are  a  goose,  Yi,  and 
know  nothing  about  it;  you  had 
better  not  speak  of  what  you  don't 
understand." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  understand  1" 
said  Violet,  roused.  "  I'm  just  as 
able  to  understand  as  any  one.  The 
only  harm  Val  has  done  is  by  being 
bom,  and  how  could  he  help  that  % 
But  papa,  dear,"  said  the  girl,  twin- 
ing  her  am  suddenly  within  his, 
and  leaning  on  him  closely — ^'  that 
¥ras  not  what  I  was  thinking  o£ 
Down  at  the  linn,  where  we  used 
to  be  so  much  together,  how  could 
I  help  thinking?  Val  was  always 
so "  Vi  paused,  with  inju- 
dicious words  on  her  lips  which  she 
stopped  just  in  time — ''  nice  to  me," 
she  added,  with  a  quick  breath  of 
fright  at  her  own  temerity.  "  Even 
the  boys  were  never  so  good  to  me ; 
they  never  took  me  out  into  the 
woods  to  play  truant.  Oh  papa, 
if  you  could  only  know  how  delight- 
ful it  was !" 

''He  might  have  broken  your 
neck,"  said  the  obdurate  father. 
*'  I  owe  him  something  for  the 
fiight  he  gave  us  that  day." 

*'  What  fright  did  he  give  you  1 
Mamma  has  told  me  since  she  was 
not  a  bit  frightened.  It  was  the 
very  sweetest — ^no,  almost  the  very 
sweetest,"  said  Violet,  a  little 
thrill  of  tremulous  happiness  going 
through  her  heart,  which  told  of 
a  sweeter  still  —  ''day  of  my  life. 


He  took  as  much  care  of  me  as  if  I 
had  been — ^his  sister;  more  than  the 
boys  ever  take.  Oh  papa !  and  to 
sit  up  yonder  against  him,  as  if  we 
were  not  fdends  with  Val  He  is 
the  only  one  who  does  not  blame  you 
a  bit,"  said  Violet,  unused  to  secrets, 
and  betraying  herself  once  more. 

"  He !  you  have  seen  him,  then  % 
It  is  very  kind  of  him  certainly  not 
to  blame  me,"  said  Mr  Pringle,  with 
a  smile. 

"He  says,  of  course  you  must 
stick  to  your  party,"  said  Violet. 
"  I  just  met  hun — ^for  a  moment — 
in  the  wood.  He  was  not  angry, 
though  I  should  have  been  angry 
in  his  place.  He  said  it  was  very 
hard  to  see  mamma  and  me  over 
there,  but  that  of  course  we  could 
not  help  it,  and  that  he  was  sure 
you  would  not  really  harm  him 
even  if  you  could." 

Mr  Pringle  was  not  a  bad  man, 
and  his  whole  being  was  quaking 
at  that  moment  over  something  he 
had  done..  like  many  another 
amiable  person,  led  astray  by  a 
fixed  idea,  he  had  brooded  over  his 
injury  till  it  filled  all  earth  and 
heaven,  and  made  any  kind  of  re- 
venge seem  lawful  and  natural,  un- 
til, as  the  climax  of  a  world  of 
brooding,  he  had  launched  the 
deadly  i^aft  he  had  been  pointing 
and  preparing  so  long.  Now  it  was 
done,  and  a  cold  chill  of  doubt  lest 
it  were  ill  done  had  seized  upon 
him.  He  had  called  Violet  to  him 
on  purpose  to  escape  &om  this,  and 
lo  1  Violet  seized  upon  him  too,  like 
an  angel  of  penitence.  He  paused 
a  moment,  casting  a  perturbed 
glance  towards  Lasswade,  whence 
probably  by  this  time  his  shaft  had 
been  launched — ^poor  little  innocent 
village,  under  its  trees.  Had  there 
been  time  to  draw  back  I  almost 
think  he  would  have  done  it ;  but 
as  there  was  not  time,  Mr  Pnngle 
took  the  only  alternative.  He  shook 
off  his  daughter's  aim,  and  told 
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her  to  go  in  to  her  mother,  and  con- 
cern herself  with  things  she  under- 
stood; and  that  when  he  wanted 
her  advice  and  her  friend  Val's,  he 
would  ask  for  it,  not  sooner.  '*  A 
couple  of  habies !"  he  said  contemp- 


tuously, not  perceiving,  in  his  re- 
morse, and  resentment,  and  sore 
impatience,  that  even  now  he  had 
linked  the  name  of  his  young  enemy, 
upon  whom  he  had  revenged  him- 
self, to  that  of  his  favourite  child. 


CHAFTSB  ZXVII. 


So  early  as  next  morning  the 
messenger  of  vengeance  had  gone 
like  a  fiery  cross  all  over  Eskside — 
up  the  water  and  down  the  water, 
placarded  in  the  hamlets,  sent  fly- 
ing by  the  post  over  all  the  county. 
It  came  by  the  morning's  post  to 
Rosscraig  itself  The  man  who 
went  for  the  letters  got  a  copy 
from  somebody,  which  was  given 
with  much  solemnity  and  secrecy  to 
Harding  the  butler  for  his  private 
information.  The  upper  servants 
laid  their  heads  together  over  it  in 
the  housekeeper's  room  with  fright, 
and  yet  with  that  almost  agree- 
able excitement  which  moves  a  httle 
community  when  any  great  event 
happens  to  the  heads  of  it  Ez- 
<dtement  is  sweet,  howsoever  it 
comes;  and  the  grim  pleasure  which 
servants  often  seem  to  ei^'oy,  even 
in  "  a  death  in  the  family  "  is  curi- 
ous to  behold.  This  was  much 
more  piquant  than  a  death,  and  no- 
body could  tell  to  what  it  might 
lead ;  and  then  there  was  the  thnll- 
ing  suspense  as  to  who  should  Ven- 
tura to  tell  it  to  my  lord  and  my 
lady,  and  how  they  would  take  it 
when  they  found  it  out 

As  was  to  be  expected,  it  was 
through  Harding's  elaborate  care  to 
keep  it  from  his  master  that  it  was 
found  out  Lord  Eskside  was  in 
his  library  before  breakfast,  very 
busy  with  his  lists  of  voters,  and 
the  calculations  of  each  district 
and  polling  -  place,  all  of  which 
agreed  so  delightfully  in  the  certain 
migority  which  must  carry  Val 
triumphantly  to  his  place  in  Parlia- 


ment— a  triumph  which,  all  the  more 
perfect  that  it  was  late,  filled  the 
old  lord's  heart  His  wrinkled  fore- 
head was  smoothed  out  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  an  elixir  of  life;  his 
shaggy  eyebrows,  almost  white  now, 
were  still,  or  nearly  so ;  his  under 
lip  had  subsided  peacefully.  How 
many  disappointments  had  passed 
over  that  rugged  old  head  !  His  son 
Bichard  had  been  nothing  but  one 
disappointment  from  beginning  to 
end,  sometimes  giving  acute  pain — 
always  a  dormant  diiraatisfaction  to 
his  parents.  For  years  and  years 
he  had  been  lost  to  them  altogether  i 
he  had  sinned  like  a  prodigal,  bring- 
ing in  a  wild  and  miserable  romance 
into  the  family  records,  without 
making  up  for  his  sin  by  the  prodi- 
gal's compensating  qualities,  —  the 
readiness  to  confess,  the  humility  of 
asking  pardon.  Bichard  had  done 
badly  by  his  family,  yet  was  as 
proud,  and  took  up  as  superior 
a  position,  as  if  he  had  done  welL 
He  had  not  only  disappointed  but 
scorned  his  father's  hopes.  Neither 
father  nor  mother  had  any  comfort 
in  him,  any  good  of  him,  any  more 
than  if  they  had  no  son.  But  there 
was  recompense  for  all  their  suffer- 
ing in  Val ;  he  was  altogether  their 
own,  their  creation :  and  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  old  lord  found  all 
his  hopes  realising  themselves  in 
this  boy,  who  was  s&U  young  enough 
to  be  under  his  own  influence,  to  take 
his  opinions  as  a  kind  of  credo  and 
symbol  of  faith,  to  carry  out  his 
wishes,  and  take  up  the  inheritance 
of  the  Bosses,  as  he  had  perfected 
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and  filled  it  up  daring  his  long  life —  sense  of  it  into  his  old  noddle  yet  t" 
was,  I  think,  far  greater,  more  per-  he  said  to  himself,  half  langhin^^ 
feet  and  delightful,  than  the  success  and  watched  with  quiet  amnsement 
of  any  middle-aged  man  like  Richard,  the  hutler's  ahsorption.  Lord  £sk- 
who,  as  old  Jean  Moffatt  said,  was  side's  patience,  however,  was  none 
quite  as  old  if  not  older  than  himself^  of  the  longest,  and  he  called  Hard- 
could  hare  given  him.  There  were  a  ing  before  many  seconds  had  passed, 
hundred  tlungs  in  Hichard's  charac-  The  man  was  too  much  occapied  to 
ter  that  jarred  npon  his  father,  hear  him,  and  did  not  stir.  Then 
which  his  good  sense  made  him  ac-  the  old  lord,  half  irritated,  half 
cept  and  submit  to,  knowing  how  laughing,  called  again.  "  If  that's 
hopeless  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  Mjt  Boss's  address  you  are  reading, 
shape  a  man  of  the  world,  who  half  bring  it  here,  you  haverel,  and  1*11 
despised  even  while  he  respected  explain  it  to  you,"  he  said.  Harding 
his  rustic  father,  into  anything  like  turned  round  with  a  scared  look, 
his  own  image.  But  there  was  no-  and,  crashing  up  the  paper  in  lus 
thing  yet  which  was  grieving  or  hand,  he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket 
contradictory  in  YaL  The  boy  was  with  hurried  and  almost  ostentati- 
passionate,  but  then  eveiy  boy  had  ous  panic 

some  defect;  and  a  little  wayward  ''  It's  not  Mr  Boss's  address,  my 

and  wilful  if  roused,  but  always  lord,"  he  said, 

submissive  as  a  child  to  the  argu-  *<  Hey  !  what  is  it  then  % — ^let  me 

ments  of  affection,  and  candid  to  see.     Lord  bless  us,  man  !"  said  his 

understand  when  he  was  wrong,  irascible  master,  "  why  do  you  put 

Lord  Eskside  saw  with  fond  eyes  of  on  that  look  1    What  is  it  1     Let 

affection,  and  heard  from  every  one  me  see  !" 

— scholastic  Grinders,  and  persons  in  <<I  assure  you,  my  lord,  it's  no- 
society,  and  men  of  the  world — that  thing — nothing  of  the  least  conse- 
no  more  promising  lad  could  be  quence,"  said  Harding.  "  Four 
than  this  hero  of  his,  who  had  ac-  lordship  would  not  look  twice  at  it ; 
cepted  all  his  schemes  and  fallen  in  it's  nothing,  my  lord."  And  he  put 
with  all  his  views.  To  attain  this  his  hand  upon  his  pocket,  as  if  to 
rare  pleasure  in  your  old  age  is  not  defend  that  receptacle  of  treason, 
a  common  blessing,  and  it  was  all  and  stood  with  the  air  of  the  hero 
the  more  exquisite  because  he  knew  in  the  poem — 

hoiV  r&T^  it  IRTSS 

T     .1. .      \  /     ^      •  J    v     «^«^  "  Come  one,  come  alL  this  rock  shall  fly 

In  this  state  of  mind   he  rose  Fromiufirmbaaraswonasl.- 
from  his  library  table  and  his  lists 

of  voters,  and  stalked  out  with  his  Harding,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
hands  clasped  under  his  coat  tails,  life,  was  melodramatic  in  his  deter- 
to  look  at  the  great  registering  ther-  mination  to  give  his  blood  sooner 
mometer  which  hung  outside  on  than  this  objectionable  paper, 
the  shady  comer  at  the  west  wing.  While  the  old  lord  stood  looking  at 
When  he  came  into  the  hall,  LokL  him  half  alarmed,  and  becoming 
Eskside  saw  Harding  in  the  dis-  more  and  more  impatient,  Mrs 
tance,  poring  over  a  paper  which  Harding  strayed  from  her  room, 
he  held  in  his  hand, — a  large  which  was  within  reach  of  the 
white  broadsheet,  very  much  like  voices,  as  it  was  her  habit  to  do 
Yal's  address,  of  which  there  were  when  her  husband  was  audible  in 
some  copies  about  the  house.  Hard-  too  prolonged  colloquy  with  my  lorcL 
ing's  obtusity  was  a  joke  with  the  '*  Marget,"  said  Lord  Eskside, 
old  lord.     "  Has  he  not  got  the  "  what  has  that  haverel  of  a  man  of 
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yonn  got  in  his  pocket  1  I  never 
can  get  a  woid  of  sense  out  of  him, 
as  yon  well  know." 

''  Hoots,  my  lord,  it's  some  of  his 
nonsense  papers.  What  have  you 
in  yonr  pocket,  mani  Cannot  you 
give  my  lord  a  sensihle  answer? 
ifs  some  of  the  squibs  or  things 
about  yon  auld  Seisin,  the  lawyer 
body  that's  set  up  against  us, — a 
bonnie  like  thing  in  our  county, 
that  has  never  had  a  Whig  member 
as  lang  as  I  can  mind.'' 

<<  That's  true,"  said  Lord  Esk- 
side,  mollified ;  "  it's  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble  to  publish  any  squibs. 
Let's  see  it,  Harding, — and  don't 
look  so  like  a  gowk,  if  you  can 
help  it.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  mani" 

''  Give  it  him  without  more  ado," 
whispered  Mrs  Harding  peremp- 
torily to  her  spouSe.  *'  He  maun  see 
it  sooner  or  later,  and  he'll  think 
we've  something  to  do  wi'  it  if  you 
keep  it  back.  Here's  the  paper, 
my  lord.  Ka,  it's  no  a  squib  on 
a!:dd  Seisin.  I'm  thinking  it's  some- 
thing on  the  other  side." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
other  side?"  said  Lord  Eskside, 
his  eyebrows  beginning  to  work  as 
he  snatched  it  out  of  her  hand. 
.  *'  Nae  doubt  they  have  their 
squibs  too,"  said  Mrs  Harding, 
making  her  escape  with  as  uncon- 
cerned a  face  as  possible.  The 
husband,  on  the  contrary,  stood 
gaping  and  pale  with  horror,  not 
knowing  what  thunderbolt  might 
burst  upon  him  now. 

The  old  lord  smoothed  the  crum- 
pled paper,  and  held  it  out  before 
him  at  a  distance  to  read  it  with- 
out his  spectacles.  He  stood  so  for 
a  moment,  and  then  he  went  back 
into  the  library,  and  shut  the  door. 
About  half  an  hour  alter  he  rang 
the  beU,  and  asked  that  my  lady 
should  be  called.  '*  Ask  Lady  Esk- 
side to  be  so  good  as  to  come  to  me 
here,"  he  said,  in  strange  subdued 


tones,  without  looking  up.  This 
was  a  very  unusual  summons.  Li 
all  the  common  aflGeiirs  of  life  he 
went  to  her,  and  it  was  only  when 
something  more  grave  than  usual 
happened  in  the  house  that  Lord 
Eskside  sent  for  his  wife.  He  did 
not  rise  when  she  came  in,  which 
she  did  at  once,  her  old  face  flushed 
with  alarm.  All  the  ruddy  rustic 
colour  had  gone  out  of  my  lord's 
face;  his  very  hand  was  pallid 
which  held  the  paper.  He  drew  a 
chair  close  to  faim  with  his  other 
hand,  and  called  to  her  impati^ 
ently,  '<  Come  here,  Catherine,  come 
here  I" 

"What  has  happened?"  Her 
eye  ran  over  the  papers  on  the  table, 
looking  for  the  yellow  cover  of  a 
telegram — ^thinking  of  her  absent 
son,  as  mothers  do.  If  it  was  nothing 
about  Bichard,  it  could  not  be  any- 
thing very  terrible.  Having  satis- 
fied hersedf  on  this  point,  she  sat 
down  by  him,  and  put  her  hand 
upon  his  arm.  *'  My  dear,  you  are 
not  well  ? " 

"  Never  mind  me,"  he  said ;  "  I 
am  well  enough.    Head  that." 

Lady  Eskside  looked  at  it,  won- 
dering, then  looked  up  at  him,  gave 
a  low  cry,  and  drew  it  towards  her. 
This  was  what  she  read : — 

"To  the  free  and  independent  Elec- 
tors of  JSskshire, 

"Gentlemen, — ^You  were  called 
upon  to  listen  to,  applaud,  and  ac- 
cept certain  statements  yesterday, 
coming  from  no  less  a  person  than 
Sir  John  Singleton,  and  other 
great  personages  of  the  county, 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
examine  dispassionately  before  act- 
ing on  them  so  far  as  to  send  to 
Parliament  as  your  representative 
a  young  man  possessing  no  real 
right  to  such  an  honour. 

"  I  mean  to  say  nothing  against 
the  gentleman  cidling  himself,  and 
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called  by  othera,  Mr  Y alentme  Boes. 
He  is  young  and  abeolntely  untried ; 
therefore,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  has  done  anything  to  justify 
his  claims  on  your  support,  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  has  done  no- 
tlung  to  invalidate  them,  so  fiar  as 
he  possesses  any.  This,  hovever, 
is  the  fundamental  question  which 
I  wish  to  assist  you  to  examine. 
What  are  his  claims  upon  you) 
They  are  those  of  Lord  Eskside's 
grandson,  heir  of  one  of  the  most 
considerable  fEunilies  in  the  county 
—a  fftmily  weU  known  and  respected 
by  all  of  us,  and  about  whose  prin- 
ciples there  can  be  no  doubt,  any 
more  than  of  their  high  honour  and 
estimation  in  the  district  These 
are  the  pretensions  of  the  party  who 
support  Mr  Ross  as  a  candidate  for 
your  suffinges.  Sir  John  Single- 
ton— and  no  one  can  respect  Sir 
John  more  than  I  do,  or  would 
give  more  weight  to  his  opinion — 
introduced  his  name  to  you  with 
high  eulogies,  as  *  one  bom  among 
us,  brought  up  among  us,  the  heir 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honourable  families  in  the  county.' 
Kow  the  question  I  have  to  lay 
before  you  is  straightforward  and 
simple — 'Is  this  truef  Sir  John'a 
first  statement  is  of  course  to  be 
taken  as  a  figure  of  speech,  and  I 
will  not  be  so  ungracious  as  to  press 
it,  for  we  all  know  that  the  young 
gentleman  in  question  was  not  bom 
among  us.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Eskside,  as  most  of  you 
are  aware,  when  a  child  of  about 
seven  years  old.  How  did  he  make 
his  first  appearance)  Was  he 
brought  home  carefully,  out  of  one 
comfortable  nursery  into  another, 
under  the  charge  of  suitable  nurses 
and  attendants,  as  our  own  children 
are,  and  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
the  son  of  the  Honourable  Eichard 
Boss — a  man  holding  an  important 
appointment  in  her  Migesty's  diplo- 
matic service,  and  the  heir  of  an  old 


title  and  very  considerable  estate— 
would  bet  I  answer,  unhesitatingly, 
Ko.     The  child,  in  the  dress  and 
with  the  appearance  of  a  tramp- 
child,  was  brought  to  Lord  Esk- 
side's door  by  a  female  tramp-Hi 
wandering  vagrant — who   lodged 
that  ni^t  in  a  low  tavem  in  the 
neighbourhood.    He  was  thmst  in 
at  the  door,  and  left  there  without 
a  word;  and  equally  without  a  woid 
he  was  received.    The  penona  who 
were  present  knew  that  no  message 
nor  letter  nor  token  of  any  kind  was 
sent  with  the  child.    He  was  left 
like  a  parcel  at  "Lead  Eskside's  door. 
Lord  Eskside  immediately  afi»r  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  his  grand- 
son had  been  sent  to  him,  to  he 
brought    up  at  home.     And  the 
child   thus   strangely   introdaced, 
without  mother,  without  pedigree, 
without    resemblance,    without  a 
single  evidence  of  his  identity,  is 
the  young  gentleman  who  is  known 
to  us  by  the  name  of  Mr  Valentine 
Boss,  and  who  now  asks  onr  suff- 
rages on  his  £unily's  merits  rather 
than  his  own. 

^  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  one  to 
disregard  any  claim  which  a  nian, 
who  has  in  any  way  served  his 
country,  makes  upon  his  own 
merits.  To  such  a  man  I  reckon  it 
an  impertinence  to  ask  any  question 
as  to  his  pedigree.  But  when  a 
young  man  says  to  me,  Elect  me, 
because  I  am  my  &ther^s  son,  I  sak, 
Is  it  certain  that  he  is  the  son  of  the 
man  he  claims  as  fathefl  All  that 
we  know  of  his  history  is  against  it 
His  reputed  father  has  studionslj 
kept  out  of  the  way.  Why,  if  h« 
is  Bichard  Boss's  son,  whom  we  all 
know,  is  not  Bichard  Boss  here  to 
acknowledge  himi  Listead  <« 
Bichard  Boss,  we  have  nothing  but 
a  fond  old  man  who  has  adopted  an 
ingratiating  boy.  Lord  Eakside 
has  a  right  to  adopt  whom  he 
pleases ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  set 
up  some  base-born  pretender— some 
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chance  child  thrown  on  his  bounty  which  \r  far  deeper  than  any  words. 

— as  the  heir  of  his  honours  and  the  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  taken 

representative  of  his  ficunily.     Will  much  to  bring  a  tear  down  the  old 

you  send  to  Parliament,  as  a  Koss  lord's  rugged  cheek  as  well  as  his 

of  Eskside,  an  old  man's  pet  and  wife's.    The  blow  had  gone  straight 

pensioner,  a  supposititious  heir  1  or  to  his  heart   Fain — ^helpless,  bitter, 

will  you  not  rather  demand  a  search-  penetrating,  against  which  the  suf- 

ing  inquiry  into  a  history  so  mys*  ferer  surprised  by  it  can  do  nothing 

terious,  before  you  strengthen,  by  but  make  a  speechless  appeal  to 

your  election  of  him,  the  pretended  heaven  and  earth — ^was  the  chief 

rights  of  an  impostor  %    He  may  be  sensation  of  his  mind.     He  was  so 

an  innocent  impostor,  for   I   say  unprepared  and  open  to  attack,  so 

nothing  against  the  young  man  in  happy  and    proud,  glad    and    re- 

his    own   person;    but    until   his  joicing  in  the  last  evening  lights, 

claims  have  been  investigated,  and  which  were  so  sweet     For  the  first 

some  reasonable  evidence  afforded,  moment  neither  of  them  could  think 

an  impostor  he  must  be  considered  — ^they  could  only  feel  the  pain. 
by  all  Edoside  men  whose  ambition        Then  there  came  a  sense  of  what 

it  is  to  have  eyerything  about  them  had  to  be  done,  which  roused  the 

honest  and  above-boaid.  old    pair   from   the   pang  of  the 

''An  Esksidb  Elbctob."  first  shock.    ''It  will  be  all  over 

the    county    this    morning,"    said 

^  "The  demons  ! "  cried  Lady  Esk-  Lord  Eskside.     "  Of  that  we  may 

ride.    Hot  tearswere  shining  in  her  be  sure.    A  man  could  not  be  bad 

eyes,  forced  there  by  pressure  of  enough  to  do  so  much  without  being 

nge  and  shame.     She  clenched  her  bad  enough  to  do  more.    We'll  say 

huid  in  spite  of  herself.     "  Oh,  the  nothing  about  it,  Catherine ;  espe- 

word's  not  bad  enough!     Devils  dally,  we'll  tell  the  boy  nothing 

themselves  would  have  more  heart"  about  it    Leave  him  at  peace  for 

"  It's  Sandy  Pringle's  doing,"  said  the   moment ;   to  -  morrow    he   is 

the  old  lord.     "I  tiiought  he  was  sure  to  hear;  but  in  the  mean  time, 

too  mim  and  mild.    He's  been  pre-  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  I'll 

paring  it  these  dozen  years ;   and  make  some  excuse,  and  drive  over 

now  the  moment's  come,  and  he's  to  Gastleton.    We'll  keep  him  out 

atrack  home."  of  the  way.    I'll  see  Lynton,  and 

"  If  8  too  bad  for  Sandy  Pringle,"  Sir  John,  and  as  many  more  of  the 

said  the  old  lady,  pushing  her  chair  committee  as  I  can,  and  consult 

firom  the  table.     "  Oh  no,  no ;  it's  what's  to  be  done." 
too  bad  for  that;    the   man  has        "You'll  tell  them  how  false  it 

bairns  of  his  own."  all  is,  and  how  devilish,"  said  my 

And  the  tears   ran    down    her  Lady ;  "  devilish,  that  is  the  only 

cheeks  with  sheer  pain.    "We  were  word." 

neTer  ill  to  anybody,"  she  moaned ;  "  Devilish,  if  you  please,"  said 
"neyer  hard-hearted  that  I  know  Lord  Eskside;  "but  how  am  I  to 
o£  Oh,  my  poor  old  lord  ! — just  say  it's  false  9  Half  the  county 
when  your  heart  was  light,  and  you  know  it's  true." 
had  your  way  1 "  Lady  Eskside  stopped  the  con- 
She  turned  upon  him  in  the  tradiction  which  came  to  her  lips, 
midst  of  her  own  pain  with  a  She  wrung  her  hands  in  that  im- 
pathetic  pity,  and  the  two  pairs  of  potence  which  it  is  so  much  harder 
tremulous  old  hands  clasped  each  on  the  strong  to  bear  than  on  the 
other  doeely  with  that  sympathy  weak.     "  Oh,  that  woman  !   that 
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woman!"  she  cried;  "the  hann 
she  has  done  to  me  and  mine  1 " 

'*  I  will  lay  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore them/'  said  Lord  Eekside; 
"  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  now — 
they  must  hear  everything.  At 
times  it  may  be  prudent  to  hold 
your  peace;  but  when  you  must 
speaky  you  must  speak  freely.  I 
will  tell  them  everything.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  done  it 
long  ago." 

*'  Ohy  what  IB  the  need  of  telling 
themf"  cried  my  lady — "do  you 
think  they  don't  know)  Ay,  as 
well  as  we  do ;  but  do  what  seems 
to  you  good,  my  good  man.  If  s 
like  to  break  my  heart ;  but  I  am 
most  sorry  for  you,  my  dear,  my 
dear!" 

"  Dry  your  eyes  now,  Catherine," 
he  said,  hoarsely;  "we  must  not 
show  our  old  eyes  red  to  all  these 
strangers.  Come,  the  bell  has  rung, 
and  we'll  all  be  the  better  of  our 


n 


prayers. 

They  went  in,  arm  in  arm,  to  the 
great  dining-room,  where  the  ser- 
vants were  waiting,  more  curious 
than  can  be  described,  to  see  how 
my  lord  and  my  lady  "  were  taking 
it."  They  had  no  satisfaction,  I 
am  glad  to  say.  The  old  lord  read 
his  short  "chapter,"  and  the  short 
prayer  which  followed,  in  a  tone  in 
which  the  most  eager  ear  could 
detect  no  faltering.  And  my  lady, 
if  perhaps  not  so  buoyant  in  her 
aspect  as  yesterday,  did  not  betray 
herself  even  to  Mary  Percival,  who 
knelt  calmly  by  her  side,  and  did 
not  know  how  her  old  heart  was 
sinking. 

"  We  will  give  you  a  holiday  to- 
day, Yal,"  Lord  Eskside  said,  after 
breakfast ;  "  but  for  me,  I  will  drive 
over  to  Castleton  and  see  how  every- 
thing is  going  on." 

Yal,  who  had  visions  of  rushing 
up  to  the  Hewan,  and  who  felt  him- 
self perfectly  safe  in  his  grandfather's 
hands,  consented  gaily.   "If  you  are 


sure  you  don't  want  me,"  he  said; 
and  the  old  man  drove  off  smiliDg, 
wa^ong  his  hand  to  the  ladies  at  the 
door.  Harding  and  the  other  ser- 
vants were  veiy  much  puzzled  hy 
their  master.  They  had  thought  it 
not  unlikely  that  he  might  afford 
them  still  further  excitement  by 
fainting  dead  away  or  going  off  in  a 
fit 

I  do  not  know  which  had  the 
hardest  task— Lord  Eskside  telling 
the  story  of  his  son's  maniage,  with 
all  its  unfortunate  consequenoea,  to 
the  serious  county  magnates  assem- 
bled round  the  table  of  the  com- 
mittee room,  and  looking  as  grave 
as  though  Valentine  had  committed 
high  treason — or  his  wife  at  home, 
trying  to  look  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  to  keep  Yal  by  her 
side  that  he  might  not  hear  of  the 
assault  upon  him.  At  one  period  of 
the  day  at  least  my  lady's  work  was 
the  hitfdest  It  was  when  Yal  in- 
sisted upon  having  bom  her  a  mes- 
sage to  Violet  Pringle  or  her  mother, 
asking  that  the  girl  might  accom- 
pany her  next  morning  to  see  the 
election. 

"  Violet  Pringle ! "  cried  the  old 
lady,  tingling  in  every  vein  with 
resentment  and  indignation— "o' 
all  the  people  in  the  world,  why 
should  I  take  her  father's  daughter 
about  with  mel  You  are  wary, 
VaL" 

"  Perhaps  I  am,**  said  Yal,  with 
unusual  gravity  and  humility;  **l>ot 
if  I  am  crazy,  I  am  still  more  craiy 
than  yon  think.  Grandma,  I  irant 
you  to  take  Vi  about  with  you  eveij- 
where.  Don't  you  know  what  fiiends 

she  and  I  have  always  been  f  Listen 
and  don't  be  angry.  Granny  dear. 
When  all  this  is  over,  and  there  w 
time  to  think  of  any thmg,  I  W» 
you  to  give  your  blessing  to  Yi  and 
me.    She  is  going  to  be  my  wife. 

The  old  lady  gave  a  scream:  » 
was  nothing  else.  She  was  wild  for 
the  moment  with  wonder,  andanger» 
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and  honor.  ''  Kever !  never !  it  must 
never  be !  Your  wife  I "  she  criecL 
'<0h,  Yal,  you  are  mad.  It  can 
never  be ! " 

'*  How  can  you  say  it  can  never 
be,  when  it  w  ?  "  said  Val,  gently, 
with  the  smile  of  secure  and  confi- 
dent happiness.  '*  Yes,  I  don't  mind 
Mary  hearing,  as  she  is  there. 
Last  night  I  met  Yi  in  the  woods.  I 
was  half  mad,  as  you  say,  to  think  they 
had  kept  her  away  from  me  on  such 
a  day.  I  asked  her  to  promise  that 
it  should  never  be  so  any  more ;  and 
now  nothing  can  come  between  us," 
said  the  yoimg  man  in  the  confid- 
ence of  youth.  The  idea  of  any 
strenuous  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  old  people,  who  had  yielded  to 
every  wish  he  had  formed  all  hiB 
life,  did  not  occur  to  him.  Why 
should  they  object  1  He  knew  no 
reason.  He  had  not  announced  it 
last  night  because  there  was  a  great 
dinner-party,  and  the  house  was  full 
of  strangers,  but  not  because  he  felt 
any  alarm  as  to  how  his  news  would 
be  received. 

"Val,  I  tell  you  you  are  mad," 
said  Lady  Eskside,  deeply  flushed 
Tfiih  anger,  of  which  she  did  not 
venture  to  show  all  the  causes. 
*'  Your  grandfather  will  never  hear 
of  it  for  a  moment.  Sandy  Pringle 
has  always  been  your  enemy — ^al- 
ways I  and  has  he  not  shown  him- 
self so,  openly,  now  1 " 

"  Oh,  of  course  he  must  stick  to 
his  party,"  said  Val,  lightly.  ''As  for 
being  my  enemy^  that  is  nonsense. 
Why  should  we  be  melodramatici 
I  am  sure  he  wishes  me  well  in  his 
heart." 

"  A  likely  story ! "  said  the  old 
lady,  her  old  cheeks  blazing  hotter 
and  hotter ;  and  when  Yal  announced 
his  intention  of  going  off  at  once  to 
make  his  proposal  known  to  Mr 
Pringle,  and  claim  his  consent,  the 
passionate  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion which  she  strove  to  suppress 
were  almost  too  much  for  her.     She 


bade  the  boy  remember  that  he  owed 
it  to  his  grandfather  at  least  to  tell 
him  first  of  so  important  a  step,  but 
at  last  had  to  come  down  to  argu- 
ments of  convenience  and  expedi- 
ency. "You  may  be  sure  Sandy 
Pringle  is  not  at  the  Hewan  to- 
day. He  has  too  much  mischief  in 
hand  to  stay  there  in  his  hole.  He 
is  at  work,  doing  you  all  the  harm 
he  can,  the  old  sneck  -  drawer," 
said  the  indignant  old  lady — not 
daring  to  put  half  her  indignation 
into  words. 

"  As  he  is  to  be  my  fatherin-law, 
you  must  be  more  civil  to  him, 
grandmamma,"  said  Yal,  half  laugh- 
ing at  her  vehemence.  He  gave  in 
at  last,  very  reluctantly,  to  put  off 
his  going  for  the  day.  But  even 
when  this  was  attained,  Lady  Esk- 
side's  work  was  but  half  done,  for 
Yal  had  to  be  kept  at  home  if  pos- 
sible, kept  occupied  and  amused,  that 
he  might  not  discover  prematurely 
the  cruel  attack  of  which  he  was  the 
victim.  She  was  afraid  he  might 
do  something  rash,  and  compromise 
himself  before  the  election.  In  the 
excitement  of  that  day  itself,  and 
when  the  business  was  too  near 
completion  to  be  capable  of  being 
deranged  by  any  hotheaded  folly 
poor  Yal  might  be  guilty  of^  the 
risk  would  be  less,  or  so  at  least  the 
old  people  thought 

Thus  things  went  on  until  the 
evening.  Lord  Eskside  had  fortu- 
nately left  some  business  behind 
T^i'm  to  be  completed,  which  gave  Yal 
occupation,  and  my  lady  had  a 
moment  of  ease  in  which  she  could 
confide  all  that  had  happened  to 
Mary.  This  last  complication  about 
Yiolet  made  everything  so  much  the 
worse.  Lady  Eskside  would  have 
thought  Sandy  Fringle's  daughter  a 
poor  enough  match  ,for  her  boy  at 
any  time,  but  now!  Her  only 
trust  was  that  Mrs  Pringle  was  a 
sensible  woman,  and  might  see  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  it ;  but 
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with  the  precedent  of  his  Mhei^s 
reckless  marriage  hefore  him,  and 
Yal's  hot  and  hasty  disposition,  the 
old  lady's  heart  sank  at  the  prospect 
''  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof/'  she  said  at  last,  letting  fall 
a  silent  tear  or  two,  as  she  sat  with 
Mary  waiting  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  for  her  husband's  return. 
*'  My  poor  old  lord  is  long  of  com- 
ing ;  hell  be  worn  to  death  with 
this  terrible  day." 

Loid  Eskside  was  very  late.  The 
dressing-bell  had  rung,  and  the 
ladies  were  lingering,  waiting  for  him 
in  the  pale  dusk,  which  had  come 
on  earlier  than  usual  The  sun 
and  the  season  and  the  hour  were 
very  much  like  that  other  bleak 
night,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Val 
came  first  to  Bossciaig.  There  was 
no  storm,  but  it  had  been  raining 
softly  aU  the  afternoon,  refreshing 
the  country,  but  darkening  the 
skies,  and  increasing  the  depres- 
sion of  all  who  were  disposed 
to  be  depressed.  Yal  had  gone 
out  in  the  rain  into  the  woods  after 
his  day's  work,  not  knowing  why 
it  was  that  some  uneasiness  in  the 
house  had  taken  hold  upon  him, 
some  sense  of  contradictoriness  and 
ccmtrariety.  Were  things  going 
wrong  somehow,  that  had  been  so 
triumphantly  right  1  or  what  tras 
it  that  irritated  and  oppressed  him  t 
The  ladies,  in  their  anxiety,  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  share,  were 
glad  when  he  went  away,  releasing 
them  from  all  necessity  for  dissim- 
ulation. They  sat  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  not  even  talking  to 
each  other,  listening  to  the  rain,  to 
the  taps  of  the  wet  branches  upon 
the  windows,  and  all  the  hushed 
sounds  of  a  rainy  night.  Lady 
Eskside  had  her  back  to  the  window, 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  started 
with  the  greater  excitement  when  a 
sound  more  distinct  than  the  taps  of 
the  branches — the  knocking  of  some 
one  for  admission,  and  a  low  plain- 


tive voice — came  to  her  ear,  mingled 
with  the  natural  sounds  of  the  nigbi 
Crying  out,  "  Maiy,  for  God's  sake  1 
who  is  it  t "  she  rose  up  firom  liei 
chair.  Just  about  the  time  and  the 
moment  when  one  of  the  Imjb  was 
brought  to  her !  I  think  for  the 
time  the  old  lady's  mind  was  con- 
fused with  the  pain  in  ii  She 
thought  it  was  Yal's  mother  come 
back  at  last  with  the  other  boy. 

A  little  figure,  young  and  light, 
was  standing  outside  the  window 
in  the  rain,— not  Val's  mother,  in 
her  worn  and  stormy  beauty,  bnt 
poor  little  Violet  in  her  blue  doak, 
the  hood  drawn  over  her  golden 
hair  —  her  eyes,  which  hiwi  been 
pathetic  at  their  gayest  moment, 
beseeching  now  with  a  power  that 
would  have  melted  the  most  ob- 
durate. "  Oh,  my  lady,  let  me  in, 
let  me  in  r  cried  Vi  LadyW- 
side  stood  for  a  minute  immovable. 
Her  "heart  turned,"  as  she  Ma 
afterwards,  against  this  trifling  litt» 
creature  that  was  the  cause  of  so 
much  trouble  (though  how  poor  vi, 
who  suffered  most,  could  be  the 
cause,  heaven  knows ! — people  a» 
not  logical  when  they  are  in  Y^ 
Then  I  think  it  was  the  rain  m 
moved  her,  and  not  the  child  fl 
pleading  fiioe.  She  could  not  have 
left  her  enemy's  dog,  let  alone  his 
daughter,  out  in  that  drenching  iwa 
She  went  across  the  room,  slow  «w 
stetely,  and  opened  the  window. 
But  when  Violet  in  her  wet  cloar 
oame  in.  Lady  Eskside  gave  htf 
no  encouragement.  "  This  ^  *  ^t 
night  for  you  to  be  out,"  ▼«*  ^ 
she  uRid- 

"  Oh,  Lady  Eskside !"  eaid  poor 
Violet,  throwing  herself  down  m  * 
heap  at  the  old  lady's  feet-  ^ 
have  come  to  ask  your  pftrf<>^.®J 
my  knees.  Oh,  you  cannot  twa* 
we  knew  of  it,  mamma  and  L  ^ 
is  ill,  or  she  would  have  been  hafe 
too.  Oh,  my  lady,  my  lady,  twn* 
a  moment  I  if  it  is  hard  for  1^ 
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it  is  woise  for  ixs.  It  will  kill 
mamma ;  and  my  heart  is  broken, 
mj  heart  is  broken  I"  cried  poor 
HtUe  Vi. 

''  Miss  Pringle,  I  do  not  think, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment^  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  between 
you  and  me." 

«  Oh,  my  lady  I "  Violet  cried 
out,  as  if  she  had  been  struck,  at 
the  sound  of  her  own  name. 

'^  Kothing  to  be  said,"  continued 
Lady  Eskside,  though  her  voice 
wavered*  "  Who  would  blame  you, 
poor  thing— or  your,  mother  either  1 
but  between  your  fiEtther^s  family 
and  mine  what  can  there  be  to 
sayf  That  is  not  a  fit  posture 
for  a  young  lady.  We  are  not  in 
a  theatre,  but  private  life,"  said  the 
old  lady,  severely  calm.  "  K  you 
will  rise  up  and  put  off  your  wet 
cloak,  I  will  order  the  carriage  to 
take  you  home." 

"  Oh,  no,  no ! "  cried  Violet, 
rising  to  her  feet.  Her  soft  eyes 
sent  forth  an  answering  flash ;  her 
pale  little  face  flushed  over.  "  If 
you  urill  not  have  any  pity  —  I 
meant  nothing  else,  my  lady — will 
you  tell — ^Va^"  she  added,  with  a 
hysterical  sob  rising  in  her  throat, 
*'  that  he  is  not  to  think  any  more 
of  what  he  said  last  night  111  — 
forget  it.  It  cannot  be  now,  what- 
ever —  might  have  been.  Oh, 
Mary,"  cried  &e  girl,  turning  to 
Miss  Percival,  whom  she  saw  for 
the  first  time — ''  tell  him  !  I  never, 
never  can  look  him  in  the  face 
again." 


"  If  you  please,  my  lady,"  said 
Harding,  appearing  at  the  door  in 
the  darkness,  "my  lord  has  just 
come  home ;  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  your  ladyship  in  his  own 
room." 

Lady  Eskside  hurried  away. 
She  did  not  pause  even  to  look 
again  at  the  suppliant  whom  she 
had  repulsed.  Violet  stood  looking 
after  her,  wistful,  incredulous.  The 
girl  could  not  think  it  was  any- 
thing but  cruelty;  perhaps  at  the 
bottom  of  her  poor  Uttle  distracted 
soul  she  had  hoped  that  the  old 
lady,  who  was  always  so  kind  to 
her,  would  have  accepted  her  heart- 
broken apology,  and  refused  to 
accept  her  renunciation.  She  could 
not  believe  that  such  a  terrible 
termination  of  all  things  was  pos- 
sible, as  that  Lady  Eskside  should 
leave  her  without  a  word.  She 
turned  to  Mary,  and  tottered  to- 
wards her,  with  such  a  look  of  sur- 
prised anguish  as  went  to  Miss 
Percival's  heart 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  don't  look 
so  heartbroken  1  She  has  gone  to 
hear  what  has  happened.  She  is 
very,  very  anxious.  Come  to  my 
room,  and  change  your  wet  things, 
my  poor  little  VL" 

''  l<ro,  no  !  Kot  another  moment ! 
Let  me  go,  let  me  go ! "  cried  the 
girl,  escaping  from  her  hold ;  and, 
with  the  swiftness  of  youth  and 
passion,  Violet  turned  and  fled, 
through  the  open  window  by  which 
she  had  entered,  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, the  rain,  and  the  night. 
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TO    CHARLES    SUMNEB. 


IN  HBXOBIAH, 


Fob  years,  dear  Mend,  but  rarely  had  we  met^ 
Fate  in  a  different  path  our  feet  had  set, 
Space  stretched  between  us,  yet  you  still  were  near, 
And  friendship  had  no  shadows  of  r^^t 

The  ocean  drear  divided  us,  but  nought 
Obscured  the  interchange  of  word  and  thought ; 
The  unbroken  line  of  sympathy  still  throbbed. 
And  unto  both  its  constant  message  brought. 

And  so  I  felt  you  were  not  far  away, — 
The  mere  material  distance  seemed  to  lay 
Brief  barrier  to  our  meeting,  and  I  dreamed 
That  some  day  we  should  meet ;  ay,  any  day — 

That  we  again  should  clasp  each  othei^s  hand, 
Speak  as  of  old,  and  face  to  face  should  stand ; 
Benew  the  past,  and  plot  and  plan  again, 
As  in  years  past  we  plotted  and  we  planned. 

That  hope  is  vanished  now — a  sudden  change 
Hath  borne  you  from  me  far  beyond  the  range 
Of  that  familiar  life  that  here  we  knew 
Into  a  region  dim  and  far  and  strange. 

A  vaster  sea  divides  us  now — a  stretch 

Across  whose  space  we  vainly  strive  to  reach, 

Whose  deeps  man  passes  never  to  return, 

From  whose  far  shores  there  comes  no  human  speech. 

In  one  swift  moment  you  have  passed  and  gone 
Out  on  the  blind  way  all  must  tread  alone, 
XJncompanied,  unMended,  none  knows  where, 
Gone  out  into  the  vague  and  vast  unknown. 

Gone  where  no  mortal  sense  can  track  your  flight — 
Gone  where  Faith  casts  a  weak  and  wavering  light. 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  Fear  bewildered  stray, 
Lost  in  the  pathless  silent  shades  of  night 

Vanished  for  ever  from  this  world  away, 
From  all  the  accidents  of  Kight  and  Day, 
The  season's  chance  and  change,  the  voice  of  man, 
And  all  Life's  passion,  joy,  hope,  pain,  and  play. 
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Gone  in  an  instant  like  a  breath  of  wind, 
Leaving  the  dead  dumb  instrument  behind 
Through  which  the  spirit,  with  such  wondrous  art. 
Thrilled  its  fine  harmonies  of  sense  and  mind. 

Gone  ? — ^what  is  gone,  and  whither  has  it  fled  1 
What  means  this  dreadful  utterance — he  is  dead  ! 
What  is  this  strange  mysterious  tie  called  Life, 
That  bindeth  soul  to  sense  by  such  slight  thread  1 

Love's  grasp  is  strong,  and  yet  it  could  not  hold 
The  somewhat  that  it  loved ;  and  thought  is  bold, 
Yet  strove  in  vain  to  follow  where  it  fled, 
And  sank  to  earth,  the  secret  all  untold. 

Where  and  what  are  you  now  ?  what  do  you  know. 
See,  feel  1    Is  aU  that  was  so  dark  below 
Cleared  up  at  last  1    Does  memory  still  remain, 
And  do  you  long  for  us  who  loved  you  so ) 

In  this  new  life  does  human  feeling  last  ? 
Or  has  oblivion  blotted  out  the  Past, 
All  the  glad  joys  of  this  warm  life  of  sense. 
And  all  the  lights  and  shadows  o'er  it  cast  ? 

Or  are  yon  nothing  now  ? — ^gone  like  a  tone 
That  dies  to  silence — or  a  light  that  shone 
One  gleaming  moment,  swift  to  disappear, 
By  death's  cold  breath  to  utter  darkness  blown  t 

To  all  these  questions  comes  a  silence  drear ; — 
Stretched  o'er  Life's  utmost  verge  with  longing  ear 
The  still  soul  listens,  but  no  answer  comes 
Save  the  low  heart-beats  of  its  hope  or  fear. 

So  we  return  to  earth — we  laugh  and  weep. 
Love,  hope,  despair.     Time  in  its  silent  sweep 
Bears  us  along — ^till,  tirM  out  at  last, 
Gladly  we  lay  us  down  in  death's  deep  sleep. 

Ko  matter  what  it  brings — at  least  it  wears 
A  peaceful  charm  of  rest  from  all  our  cares. 
Why  should  we  wish  to  toil  and  struggle  more  ? 
Is  not  sleep  sweet  if  no  dark  dreams  it  bears  1 

Look  at  this  face  where  death  has  laid  its  hand, 
How  calm  it  looks  ! — how  sorrowless,  how  grand  ! 
Life's  fever  over,  all  the  passions  fled, 
All  the  HneB  smoothed  they  burned  as  with  a  brand. 
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Not  Joy's  glad  smile  in  happiest  hours  it  bore, 
Not  Love's  enchanted  look  that  onoe  it  wore. 
Could  lend  a  grace  so  noble^  so  refined. 
As  now  it  wears  when  Joy  and  Love  are  o'er. 

And  yet — that  peace  will  never  soothe  our*  pain ; 
He  whom  we  loved  is  lost.    Come  back  again, 
Come  back,  we  cry  :  no,  never  ! — all  our  love 
And  all  our  grief  cry  out  for  him  in  vain. 

That  pictured  memory  graced  with  treasures  fair. 
That  stored  experience  rich  with  learning  rare, 
Those  garnered  thoughts  and  those  affections  fine — 
Are  they  all  squandered,  lost^  dispersed  in  air  1 

Seek  as  you  will — ^blind  creature — ^never  eye 
Of  mortal  man  shall  pierce  this  mystery. 
.    This,  this  alone  we  know,  that  nought  we  know; 
Aoid  yet  we  feel — ^life  surely  cannot  die. 

Change  it  may  suffer — ^vanish  from  us  here, 
In  forms  beyond  our  ken  to  reappear. 
Pass  up  the  finite  scale  of  seed,  stalk,  flower, 
To  odour — ^then  exhale  beyond  this  sphere. 

But  death — ^blank  nothing !  at  the  very  thought 
Keason  recoils — Faith  shudders — Hope,  distraught, 
Eeels  back  aghast ;  no  wild  imagining 
Can  shape  a  shap^ess  empty  void  of  naught 

To  somewhat,  vague  and  dim  howe'er  it  be, 
The  soul  must  cling — ^mere  blank  inanity 
Defies  our  utmost  stretch  of  wildest  thought, 
And  heie  at  least  Hope,  Season,  Faith  agree. 

Then  why  with  nightmare  dreams  our  spirits  scare  f 
If  we  will  dream — how  sweeter  and  more  fair 
Hope's  promise  of  a  loftier  life  beyond. 
With  luger  loving  and  an  ampler  air  1 

Of  vaster  regions  lifted  from  the  sphere 
Of  doubt  and  struggle  that  harass  us  here, 
Where  the  freed  spirit,  moving  ever  on. 
Breathes  a  diviner,  purer  atmosphere. 

So  wiU  I  dream,  since  nothing  we  can  know, 
Your  soul,  enfhknchised,  wanders  to  and  fro 
On  some  Elysian  plain  beyond  our  sense. 
Communing  with  great  spirits  as  you  go. 
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That  oft  a  tender  memory,  turning,  strays 
To  us  who  tread  below  these  earthly  ways, 
Kot  mourning  for  us  as  we  mourn  for  you, 
But  seeing  clear  above  this  cloudy  maze. 

That,  purged  of  Time,  your  spirit  larger  grows 
In  that  new  being — asking  not  repose, 
Eut  with  new  aims  and  more  expanded  powers, 
On,  on,  for  ever  with  glad  purpose  goes. 

And  if  'tis  all  a  dream — so  let  it  be ; 
Who  shall  decide  when  all  is  mystery  1 
And  yet  I  rather  choose  this  heavenly  dream 
Than  death's  dark  horror  of  inanity. 

At  least  your  noble  thoughts  can  never  die — 
They  live  to  stir  and  lift  humanity — 
They  live  to  sweeten  life  and  cheer  us  on : 
If  they  are  with  us,  surely  you  are  nigh. 

Yes,  in  our  memory,  long  as  sense  remains. 

That  stalwart  frame  shall  live,  that  voice  whose  strains 

To  lofty  purpose  pitched,  struck  like  a  fire 

Into  our  blood,  and  thrilled  through  all  our  veins. 

That  full  sonorous  voice,  whose  high-strung  key 
"Was  tuned  to  Justice  and  to  Liberty — 
That  sounded  like  a  charge  to  rouse  the  world 
From  the  deep  slumber  of  its  apathy. 

Nor  these  alone ; — we  shall  remember  too 
The  kind  familiar  tones  of  love  we  knew. 
The  genial  converse  and  the  storied  lore. 
The  cultured  charm  that  every  listener  drew. 

The  gladsome  smile,  the  gleam  of  quick  surprise. 
That  thrilled  the  face  and  lightened  through  the  eyes  ; 
The  uplifting  brow,  the  utterance  frank  and  clear. 
And  all  that  sullen  death  to  sight  denies. 

Alas !  how  idle  are  the  words  we  say ! 
How  poor  the  tribute  on  your  grave  we  lay  ! 
Kor  praise  nor  blame  shall  cheer  or  trouble  more 
The  parted  spirit  or  the  insensate  clay. 

Vain  friendship's  voice,  and  vain  the  loud  lament 
A  nation  breathed  as  o'er  your  bier  it  bent ; 
Vain  unto  you,  that  as  you  passed  away 
A  shadow  darkened  down  a  continent. 

you  CXVI. — NO.   DCCVII.  z 
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Kest,  then,  brave  soldier,  irom  tihe  well-fought  fight ! 
Eest,  genial  scholar,  from  the  dear  delight 
Of  arts  and  books !    Rest,  steadfast,  sUinleas  friend ! 
For  ever  ours — though  lost  to  sense  and  si^^t 
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Stem  Duty's  champion,  at  thy  bier  we  bow ! 
Brave,  honest,  faithful  to  the  end — thy  vow 
To  God  and  Freedom  kept — ^unbribed,  unbought : 
Eest  thee — or  rise  to  loftier  labours  now. 


W.  W.  Story. 


INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES. 


NO.     VL — DIFLOMATIC    PBIVILEGBB. 


The  profession  of  Ambassador  has 
come  down  terribly  in  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  it  cannot  yet  be  class- 
ed promiscuously  with  the  ordinary 
trades  by  which  men  earn  their 
bread ;  it  is  still  superior  to  lawyer- 
ing, doctoring,  and  schoolmastering ; 
it  continues  to  stand,  socially,  above 
soldiering,  sailoring,  and  the  cure  of 
souls;  it  still  possesses  a  special 
character,  and  is  still  surrounded 
by  a  respect-provoking  halo; — ^but 
it  has  altogether  lost  its  once 
effulgent  glory;  it  is  now  only 
a  faded  remnant  of  its  former  sel£ 
There  was  a  time  when  Ambassa- 
dors were  regarded  as  the  effective 
personal  representatives  of  the 
monorchs  in  whose  name  they  came; 
when  the  prestige  of  the  one  was 
reflected  fuUy  on  to  the  other;  when 
the  splendour  of  the  prince  shone 
out  brilliantly  in  the  envoy;  and 
as,  in  those  days,  sovereigns  were 
vastly  bigger  personages  than  they 
are  at  present,  their  ambassadors  oc- 
cupied a  situation  proportionately 
higher  than  that  which  they  now 
own.  The  two  have  dropped  mourn- 
fully together;  master  and  man 
have  equivalently  and  simultane- 
ously descended;  revolutions,  pop- 
ular education,  public  opinion,  and 
the  telegraph,  have  dragged  both 


down,  side  by  side.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  change  is,  that  the 
phrase  '^  Diplomatic  Privileges  "  has 
lost  the  greater  part  of  its  original 
meaning.  It  once  sigpufied  the  en- 
joyment of  prerogatives  and  rights 
of  a  truly  royal  nature ;  it  once  was 
a  reality  of  grave  import;  it  once 
constituted  a  strange  but  most  strik- 
ing testimony  of  the  universal  re- 
cognition of  the  then  indisputable 
rights  of  kings ;  but  now,  alas  !  it 
implies,  in  daily  practice,  little  more 
than  the  faculty  of  importing  cigars 
free  of  duty.  Its  history  is  odd* 
however;  its  details — ^to  the  disre- 
spectful eye  of  this  irreverent  nine- 
teenth century — are  amusing;  fur- 
thermore, it  stands  out  glaringly  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  vanities  of 
nations.  There  are  therefore  several 
sufficient  reasons  for  talking  about 
it  here. 

It  may  be  useful  to  begin  the 
story  by  observing  that  it  is  an 
error  to  imagine,  as  many  people 
do,  that  Ambassadors  are  an  ancient 
institution :  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  their  present  form,  an 
essentially  modem  product;  like 
many  others  of  our  surroundings, 
they  have  crept  into  use  during  re- 
cent centuries,  concurrently  with 
the  general  march  of  new  necessities 
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and  new  inventions.     Ambassadors 
are  a  fruit  of  the  world's  progress^ 
just  as  much  as  standing  armies, 
vaccination,  or  deep-sea  telegraphs; 
they  have  grown  with  the  growtli 
of  things  around  them.     It  may  be 
«aid  of  them,  approximately,  that 
they  and  gunpowder  were  invented 
at  ihe  same  period;  that  they  rose 
into  general  use  contemporaneously 
with  printing ;   and  that  they  at- 
tained their  full  development  at  the 
moment  when  gravitation  was  dis- 
covered.    All  the  special  jauthors 
agree  in  certifying  that  the  function- 
aries described  by  the  title  of  Am- 
bassador were  entirely  unknown  un- 
til the  thirteenth  century,  at  which 
epoch  the  Popes  began  to  send  them 
forth.     The    messengers    and   the 
heralds  of  antiquity  and  the  middle 
ages  were  not  ambassadors;  such 
agents  could  have  no  existence  so 
long  as  international  relations  main- 
tained the  single  and  simple  form 
of  perpetual  war.      Consequently, 
it  was  not  until  the  earth  was  no 
longer  young  that  governments  be- 
came xnaterially  able  to  employ  re- 
sident representatives  abroad,  and 
then,  as  has  just  been  said,  it  was 
the  Papal  Court  which  set  the  ex- 
ample of  utilising  themu   That  court 
was  the  first  to  recognise  that  it  had 
interests  to  protect  and  influences  to 
mftint-i^iTi  in  other  countries.  Diplo- 
macy was,  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected,  an  offspring  of  re- 
ligion.     The  French  kings  slowly 
imitated  Borne ;  Louis  XL  had  re- 
sident  envoys   in    Burgundy   and 
England ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
Charles  Y£II.'s  expedition  to  Na- 
ples (1495)  that  princes  generally 
b^gan  to  keep  up  special  agents  in 
their  neighbours'  ground.     Isolated 
cases  occur  at  earlier  periods,  but 
the  principle  was  not  adopted  until 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Distinctions  between  the  various 
classes  of  diplomatic  envoys  appear 


to  have  sprung  up  at  once.  Ambas- 
sadors, properly  so  called,  were  soon 
found  to  be  excessively  expensive ; 
their  display  of  ceremonial,  and 
their  tremendous  self-assertion,  in- 
volved so  largo  an  outlay,  that, 
whenever  it  was  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  employ  them,  they  were 
speedily  replaced  by  cheaper  and 
more  modest  agents.  But  though, 
in  this  way,  diplomatic  representa- 
tives became  divided,  from  their  very 
origin,  into  categories  and  ranks,  it 
was  not  until  after  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  that  fixed  rules  were 
adopted  for  their  classification. 
From  that  date  (1648)  commences 
what  the  authors  admiringly  de- 
scribe as  'Hhe  great  diplomatic 
epoch,"  which  lasted  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  and  ia  considered  to 
have  reached  its  end  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  In  those  days 
there  was  no  public  opinion  to  con- 
trol or  interfere  with  the  individual 
wishes  of  the  sovereign ;  diploma- 
tists then  represented,  almost  ex- 
clusively, a  personal  royal  policy; 
and,  as  the  post  was  slow,  as  the 
telegraph  was  not  invented,  as  en- 
voys were  often  at  a  month's  dis- 
tance from  their  master,  they  were 
obliged  to  interpret  their  instruc- 
tions as  they  could,  or  to  act  with- 
out instructions.  For  these  various 
reasons  an  ambassador  had  really 
then  an  important  part  to  play,  and 
a  grave  responsibiUty  to  support ; 
diplomacy  was  then  an  occupation 
needing  forethought,  prompt  deci- 
sion, much  subtlety  of  imagination, 
and  abundant  bravery;  its  profes- 
sors therefore  had — ^in  addition  to 
their  impersonation  of  their  mon- 
arch— some  personal  grounds  for 
claiming  the  extravagant  preroga- 
tives which  were  conceded  to  them. 
But  now  that  Ministers  of  Foreign 
AJEairs  are,  practically,  directing  by 
the  wires  all  the  details  of  their 
negotiations  throughout  Europe— 
now  that  envoys  can  get  an  answer 
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from  their  Governmento  in  an  hour 
— now  that  they  have  lost  almost  all 
initiative,  and  have  been  relieved  of 
almost  all  responsibility, — ^it  would 
be  just,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
motive  for  it,  that  they  should  lose 
some  part  of  their  privileges  as 
well. 

They  have  not  lost  them  alto- 
gether ;  they  still  retain  enough 
immunities  to  secure  the  honour  of 
their  position,  and  to  render  it  both 
exceptional  and  pleasant :  they  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  from  taxation 
and  jurisdiction  in  the  country  to 
which  they  are  accredited;  and  they, 
their  house,  their  household,  and 
their  couriers,  are  inviolable.  With 
this  one  indication  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  case,  we  will  leave  it 
for  the  moment,  and  will  go  back 
to  the  details  of  its  former  charac- 
ter, for  its  interest  lies  mainly  in 
the  past.  The  rights  now  held  by 
the  representatives  of  States  are  in- 
dispensable to  their  independence 
and  their  dignity  \  they  could  not 
be  further  restricted  without  depriv- 
ing their  possessors  of  the  liberty  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Even  the 
most  levelling  socialist  would  find 
it  difficult  to  argue  that  those  rights 
are  either  excessive  or  unjust ;  but 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  now 
quite  reasonable  makes  them  stupid ; 
when  they  ceased  to  be  outrageous 
theyceased  to  be  amusing.  We  must 
look  at  them  as  they  were  two  cen- 
turies ago  to  see  them  in  all  the 
gorgeousness  of  their  absurdity. 

The  prerogatives  formerly  enjoyed 
by  diplomatic  envoys  were,  in  many 
cases,  almost  larger  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  sovereigns  they  r€)pre- 
sented.  For  a  long  time  they  exer- 
cised the  direct  right  of  judgment, 
and  consequently  of  life  and  death, 
over  the  members  of  their  suite; 
their  houses  and  their  carriages  were 
recognised  asylums  from  (Jl  local 
justice,  and  often  served  as  such  for 
criminals  of  any  nationality.     In 


certain  countries  they  extended  this 
immunity  far  outside  the  doors  of 
the  palaces  they  inhabited,  and  main- 
tained its  action  throughout  the  en- 
tire neighbouring  district  of  the  city. 
They  all  kept  guards  for  the  defence 
of  Uieir  prerogatives,  and  for  the 
immediate  punishment  of  every  one 
who  infiinged  them.  Some  of  them 
pretended  that  they  were  in  no* 
way  bound  to  pay  their  debts;, 
and  the  privileges  which  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  of  freedom  from  juris- 
diction  and  taxation  were  carried  to- 
the  most  exorbitant  and  abusive 
development.  Every  ambassador 
sought  for  new  occasions  of  extend- 
ing either  the  applications  of  his 
prerogatives  or  those  prerogatives 
themselves,  and  half  his  time  was 
spent  in  fighting  over  them.  Ex- 
amples of  all  this  are  abundant  in 
the  diplomatic  histories;  they  are 
so  numerous  and  so  varied  thatthej 
supply  illustrations  of  every  ima- 
ginable form  of  difficulty  or  quarrel, 
and  that  is  a  good  deal  to  say — ^for 
gentlemen  possessed  in  those  days 
a  singularly  strong  faculty  of  getting 
into  trouble,  and  a  correspondingly 
feeble  talent  for  getting  out  of  it. 
As  all  the  stories  cannot  be  repeated 
here^  it  is  essential  to  make  a  choice 
among  them,  which  is  a  pity,  for 
most  of  them  are  more  or  less  worth 
reading  as  testimonies  of  the  vanity 
and  the  folly  of  our  predecessors. 
With  this  reservation,  we  will  select 
tliose  which,  on  the  whole,  best  il- 
lustrate the  subject. 

On  the  day  on  which  Sully  (he 
was  then  called  Eosny)  arrived  in 
London  to  compliment  King  James 
on  his  accession  to  the  English, 
throne,  some  gentlemen  of  his  suite 
got  into  a  tavern  brawl,  and  one  of 
them  killed  an  Englishman.  A  mob 
formed  quickly,  as  mobs  still  do  in 
London,  and  proposed  to  kiU  the 
Frenchmen  in  return;  they  how- 
ever managed  io-  get  out  by  a  back 
door,  and  safely  reached  the  house^ 
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of  the  Marquis  de  Beaumont-Har- 
lay,  resident  ambassador  of  France. 
Directly  Eosny  heard  of  this,  he 
called  together  several  friends  who 
had  accompaniedhim  on  his  journey, 
examined  ivith.  them  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  got  a  complete 
confession  from  the  murderer,  con- 
demned him  straight  away  to  death, 
and  sent  to  inform  "the  Lord  Mayor" 
(so  at  least  the  French  chronicle  as- 
serts) that  he  had  tried  and  judged 
the  culprit,  and  that  '^  the  officers  of 
justice  might  execute  him  when 
they  pleased."  So  the  Lord  Mayor 
fetched  him,  and  took  him  off  to 
the  gallows.  But,  while  all  this 
was  going  on,  M.  de  Beaumont- 
Harlay,  who  had  strongly  opposed 
liosn/s  action  in  the  matter,  man- 
aged to  get  an  audience  of  King 
James,  obtained  from  him  a  free 
pardon,  and  set  the  gentleman  at 
liberty  just  when  he  expected  to 
Itave  only  five  minutes  more  to  Hve. 
."60  far  the  tale  is  simply  an  example 
•of  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
IHfe  and  death  by  an  ambassador  j 
but  now  comes  in  a  question  so  in- 
tensely subtle  that  modem  intelli- 
gences almost  faU.  to  compass  it. 
Had  James  L  the  right  to  inter- 
fere ?  Directly  it  became  known  in 
Paris  that  he  had  presumed  to  do 
80,  a  fierce  outcry  arose;  it  was 
indignantly  declared  to  be  a  gross 
insult  to  a  sovereign  of  France  that 
another  sovereign  should  dare,  even 
on  his  own  territory,  to  grant  a 
pardon  to  a  French  subject  con- 
demned by  a  French  authority. 
Everybody  decided  that  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  have  been  imhesitat- 
ingly  decapitated  or  hung  on  Kosny's 
T^ict^  and  that  the  intervention 
of  the  English  king  constituted  a 
most  grievous  breach  of  the  respect 
.and  courtesy  due  by  one  nation  to 
another.  Angry  representations 
were  made  to  the  English  Court; 
31.  de  Beaumont-Harlay  was  bitterly 
.accused  for  so  improperly  soliciting 


foreign  mercy ;  reason  and  common- 
sense  were  carefully  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  matter ;  but 
the  theory  of  prerogative  was  main- 
tained in  all  its  force  and  purity. 

This  right  of  judgment  over  all 
the  members  of  an  embassy  appears 
to  have  been  always  exercised  with- 
out restriction;  but  the  privilege 
which  came  next  to  it  in  importance 
— that  of  asylum — though  univer- 
sally accorded  to  the  houses  of  am- 
bassadors for  all  ordinary  criminals, 
was  not  conceded  in  cases  of  treason 
or  conspiracy  against  the  State; 
self-preservation  was  held  every- 
where to  be  a  higher  duty  than  the 
respect  of  diplomatic  rights.  And 
yet,  though  all  Governments  in- 
sisted in  their  own  case  that  they 
were  justified  in  pursuing  and  ar- 
resting traitors  within  the  walls  of 
embassies,  they  invariably  denied 
this  power  to  other  States  when  it 
was  exercised  against  themselves. 
They  changed  their  attitude,  their 
arguments,  and  their  principles,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  plaintiffs  or 
defendants :  in  the  former  case  they 
based  their  claims  on  self-defence 
and  the  raiaon  (TEtat ;  in  the  latter, 
they  took  shelter  behind  preroga- 
tive. Here  is  an  example  of  this 
convenient  double  action. 

In  1540,  Venice  began  to  wish  for 
peace  with  Turkey,  and  sent  an  en- 
voy to  Constantinople  to  negotiate ; 
he  was  authorised  to  sign  a  treaty, 
ceding,  if  necessary,  to  the  Porte, 
two  towns  then  held  by  Venice  in 
the  Morea.  When  he  reached  Con- 
stantinople it  became  evident  to 
him  that  the  Porte  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  would  not  make  peace 
unless  he  granted  a  good  deal  more. 
He  made  the  best  fight  he  could,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  give  a  sum  of 
300,000  ducats  in  addition  to  the 
two  towns.  On  his  return  to  Venice, 
he  was  violently  abused  for  his  in- 
capacity, and  for  the  various  other 
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faults  which,  even  in  our  own  day, 
are  usaally  attributed  to  unsuccess- 
ful negotiation.  But  he  proved 
that  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  the 
Porte  knew  all  about  the  secret  in- 
tentions of  the  Venetian  Govern- 
ment, and  that,  consequently,  he 
could  not  aigue,  and  was  forced  to 
yield.  So  the  spies  were  set  to 
work,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
I^icolas  Cavezza,  secretary  of  the 
Senate,  his  brother  Gonstantine 
Gavezza,  secretary  of  the  Gouncil  of 
Ten,  and  Maffeo  Leone  a  noble,  were 
paid  by  France  to  reveal  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Government,  and 
that  they  transmitted  their  infor- 
mation to  Francis  I.  (who  in  this 
case  had  reported  it  to  his  new 
friend  Solyman),  throiigh  Abondio 
and  Yalier,  his  emissaries  at  Venice. 
Directly  the  culprits  heard  that  they 
were  found  ou^  they  naturally  ran 
away.  Gonstantine  Gavezza  and 
Leone  managed  to  get  into  Italy; 
but  the  other  three  could  not  escape, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the 
French  ambassador.  Thereupon 
the  Gouncil  of  Ten  proclaimed  that 
there  was  no  privilege  of  asylum  for 
the  crime  of  treason ;  required  the 
immediate  delivery  of  the  refugees ; 
and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  ambassa- 
dor to  surrender  them,  sent  a  company 
of  soldiers  with  two  cannon  to  fetch 
them  out  by  force.  So  they  were 
given  up,  and  were  forthwith  hung 
between  the  two  colunms  of  the 
little  Place  of  St  Mark.  Francis  L 
grew  very  wild  at  this  :  he  said  he 
would  make  war  on  Venice ;  and  for 
two  months  refused  to  grant  an 
audience  to  Venier,  the  ambassador 
of  the  S^renissime  republic.  At 
last,  however,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
asked  him  angrily,  ''What  would 
you  have  done,  sir,  if  you  had  been 
treated  in  this  way  1 "  Venier,  who 
must  have  been  a  cunning  fellow, 
appears  to  have  remembered  the  in- 
fluence which  a  soft  answer  exer- 
cises on  wrath,  for   he   answered. 


"Sire,  if  rebel  subjects  of  your 
Majesty  dared  to  take  refuge  in  my 
house,  I  would  myself  seize  them 
and  deliver  them  to  the  judges.  If 
I  acted  otherwise,  I  should  be  vigor- 
ously punished  by  my  republic." 
There  the  matter  ended. 

A  dispute  of  another  kind  about 
asylum  occurred  at  Home  in  1655. 
The  Marquis  de  Fontenay,  Am- 
bassador of  France,  after  giving 
shelter  in  his  palace  to  some 
Neapolitan  refugees  who  had  run 
away  &om  their  Spanish  conquerors, 
was  sending  them  to  Givita  Vecchia 
to  embark.  As  Spanish  influence 
was  strong  at  Home,  he  feared  that 
they  might  be  seized  on  the  road, 
so  he  put  them,  for  protection,  int<> 
his  own  coaches,  with  an  escort  of 
his  servants ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  they  were  attacked 
directly  they  got  outside  the  gates 
by  the  Pope's  Gorsican  guard,  and, 
after  a  fight,  seventeen  of  the  exiles 
were  carried  off  to  prison.  As  soon 
as  the  French  ambassador  was  in- 
formed of  this  event  he  announced 
that,  after  such  an  insult  ta 
his  coach  and  livery,  he  should 
immediately  leave  Kome;  and  h» 
claimed  an  audience  of  the  Pope  in 
order  to  explain  the  motives  of  hi& 
departure.  When  he  saw  the  Holy 
Father  he  bitterly  complained  of 
the  violence  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  and  said  he  cotdd  not 
believe  that  it  had  been  perpetrated 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Pope, 
but  was  convinced  it  had  been 
brought  about  at  the  instigation  of 
some  members  of  the  Papal  Gov- 
ernment who  were  friendly  to  tho 
Spanish  party  at  Naples :  he  con- 
cluded by  demanding  the  immedi- 
ate release  of  the  prisoners,  and  a 
proper  reparation  for  the  a£&ont 
which  he  had  received.  The  Pope 
replied  that  ^'it  was  by  his  own 
Older  that  the  arrest  had  taken  place  ; 
that  since  the  ambassador  had  allow- 
ed himself  to  protect  criminals,  in 
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the  States  of  the  Church,  it  was 
certainly  permissible  for  him,  the 
sovereign,  to  seize  those  criminals 
wheresoever  he  could  lay  hands  on 
them."  The  ambassador  retorted 
that  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
given  asylum  were  not  subjects  of 
his  Holiness,  butKeapoHtans,  whom 
he  had  sheltered  against  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Spaniards.  After 
long  discussion,  the  Pope  consented 
to  place  at  liberty  any  of  the  prison- 
ers whom  the  ambassador  might 
name :  but  M.  de  Fontenay  would 
not  content  himself  with  that  j  he 
insisted  that  the  soldiers  who  had 
attacked  his  coach  should  be  severe- 
ly punished.  Then  came  ''much 
contestation,  and  many  threats  on 
both  sides;"  and  at  last,  M.  de 
Fontenay,  who  was  afraid  of  the 
Pope's  strong  Spanish  sympathies, 
contented  himself  with  the  release 
of  all  the  prisoners,  leaving  the 
question  of  reparation  to  be  settled 
in  Paris  between  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Ntincio.  In  this 
case  the  Pope  was  evidently  wrong, 
according  to  the  rules  then  in  vigour, 
and  that  was  why  he  had  to  yield 
and  give  up  his  prisoners ;  but  the 
story  shows  that,  in  the  face  of 
diplomatic  privileges,  no  sovereign 
was  absolutely  master  in  his  capital, 
and  that,  in  fact,  each  capital  con- 
tained as  many  sovereigns  as  am- 
bassadors. 

The  "  finmchise  de  quartier"  was 
even  more  outrageous  ^an  the  privi- 
lege of  asylum ;  but  as  it  existed  only 
in  Venicey  Madrid,  and  Eome,  and 
ii^  Frankfort  during  the  coronations 
of  the  emperors,  its  effects  were 
limited  to  those  towns.  This  right 
empowered  each  ambassador  to 
exclude  all  officers  of  justice  not 
only  from  his  palace,  but  also 
from  a  certain  district  round  it; 
and  it  was  maintained  so  watch- 
fully and  vigorously,  that  diploma- 
tists at  Madrid  several  times  hung 
algnazils  for  presuming  to  cross  their 


"  quarter,"  and  invariably  beat  them 
if  they  caught  them  there.  One 
day,  in  January  1680,  the  Corregi- 
dor  of  Madrid^  followed  by  some  of 
his  men,  having  passed  in  daylight 
through  the  district  of  the  French 
embassy^  the  Marquis  de  Yillars, 
who  was  then  ambassador^  sent  a 
message  to  him  to  say  he  was  not 
to  do  it  any  more.  The  Corregidor 
apologised,  and  said  he  had  done  it 
by  mistake;  but  as  he  committed 
the  same  mistake  again  ten  days 
later,  Yillars  put  in  a  formal  com- 
plaint to  the  Government,  and 
claimed  satisfaction  for  the  twice- 
repeated  insult.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied that  the  King  of  Spain  had 
declared,  nine  years  before,  that  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  privilege 
of  guartier,  and  would  treat  the  am- 
bassador of  each  sovereign  as  his 
own  ambassador  was  treated  at  that 
sovereign's  court;  consequently,  as 
the  Spanish  envoy  in  Paris  had  no 
such  privilege,  he  would  not  con- 
tinue to  accord  it  to  the  representa- 
tive of  France  at  Madrid.  To  this 
Yillars  answered  that  "his  sove- 
reign would  willingly  accept  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  of  treatment 
for  the  ambassadors  of  both  nations ; 
but  that  the  ambassador  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  enjoyed  particular 
fftvours  at  the  Court  of  his  very 
Christian  Majesty,  entering  when 
he  liked  into  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  queen  without  demanding 
audience,  accompanying  the  king 
without  permission  when  himting, 
sitting  down  at  public  festivals  and 
ceremonies,  driving  about  Paris  with 
six  horses."  Consequently,  as  he 
himself  possessed  no  similar  rights 
in  Spain,  he  held  out,  as  a  compen- 
sation, for  his  *'  franchise  de  quar- 
tier."  But  the  Spanish  monarch 
curtly  said  that "  he  persisted  in  his 
resolution."  At  this  the  Court  of 
France  grew  seriously  indignant,  and 
instructed  Yillars  to  claim  public 
satisfaction  for  the  personal  afifront 
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which  was  thus  offered  to  him.  He 
did  it,  and  all  he  got  by  it  was  a 
farther  declaration  from  the  Span- 
ish Government,  with  the  addition 
that  the  same  restriction  would  be 
at  once  applied  to  all  other  ambas- 
sadors. YiUaiB  answered  savagely 
that  this  was  adding  insidt  to  in- 
jury, for  "  the  ambassador  of  France 
had  a  right  to  obtain  grace  for  other 
ambassadors,  but  was  not  to  be  a 
cause  of  their  losing  advantages 
which  they  already  possessed. "  The 
matter  was  at  last  referred,  after 
much  discussion,  to  the  Council  of 
State,  at  which  stage  Spain  gave 
way,  and  Yillars  preserved  his  privi- 
lege. 

In  Home  this  right  was  more  ex- 
aggerated still ;  for  there,  entire  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  round  the  ambas- 
sadorial palaces  were  exempt  from 
jurisdiction  of  any  kind,  and  were 
consequently  adopted  as  the  home 
of  thieves  and  murderers.  The  pri- 
vilege had  lasted  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  when  Innocent  XL 
at  last  protested  that  it  was  *'  con- 
trary to  the  dignity  of  the  local 
sovereign,  and  to  the  respect  of  jus- 
tice," and  claimed  its  immediate 
suppression.  He  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Emperor  and  the  Kings 
of  Spain  and  Poland  to  abandon  it ; 
but  when  he  proposed  to  Louis  XIY . 
to  do  the  same,  that  agreeable  and 
modest  monarch  answered,  ''It  is 
for  me  to  set  examples,  not  to  follow 
them."  Thereupon  the  Pope  de- 
clared that  though  he  woidd  permit 
the  privilege  to  continue  to  subsist 
in  favour  of  the  ambassadors  then 
accredited  at  Eome,  he  would  receive 
no  new  representative  from  any 
Power,  unless  that  representative 
first  renounced  all  claim  to  the  right 
of  district.  Things  then  went  on 
quietly  till  1687,  when,  on  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  ambassador  at  the 
Papal  Courts  Louis  XIY.  instantly 
appointed  the  Marquis  de  Lavardin 
to  the  vacant  post,  and  sent  him  off 


without  any  previous  communication 
to  the  Pope.  Lavardin  entered 
Eome  as  if  it  were  a  conquered  city. 
Eight  hundred  men-in-arms  marched 
before  and  behind  his  coach,  and 
grouped  themselves  strategically 
round  the  Famese  Palace,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  French 
embassy,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  maintaining  the  district  privilege 
by  force.  To  this  the  Pope  replied 
by  refusing  to  grant  Lavardin  an 
audience  of  reception,  by  ordering 
his  Ministers  to  hold  no  communica- 
tion whatever  with  him,  and  finally, 
on  the  12th  of  May,  by  excommu- 
nicating him.  lavardin  seems  to 
have  taken  all  this  very  coolly,  as 
became  the  delegate  of  the  Eoi 
Soleil,  and  stopped  in  Bome  as  if 
nothing  at  all  had  happened.  The 
Pope,  however,  was  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  go  further  still ;  and 
having  learnt  on  Christmas-day  that 
Lavaidin  had  just  been  to  mass  at 
St  Louis  des  Frangais,  placed  that 
chureh  under  interdict  nextmoming, 
because  the  clergy  had  allowed  a 
notoriously  excommunicated  person 
to  say  his  prayers  there.  Against 
this  Lavardin  put  in  a  written  pro- 
test, arguing  that  "  his  character  of 
representative  of  the  sacred  person 
of  so  great  a  monareh  placed  him 
outside  the  possibility  of  excom- 
munication;" and  that,  therefore, 
as  ''  nobody  in  a  sane  mind  could 
consider  him  to  be  excommuni- 
cated," he  declared  that,  in  his 
opinion,  all  that  had  been  done 
against  him  was  null  and  void. 
In  France  the  matter  was  taken  up 
with  more  vigour  still :  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  pronounced  a  judg- 
ment stating  **  that  his  Holiness,  in 
the  wish  to  signalise  his  Pontificate 
by  some  startling  novelty,  had  ima- 
gined, in  contradiction  to  all  justice, 
to  destroy  the  franchise  of  ambassa- 
dors ;  that,  even  if  he  had  the  right 
to  do  so,  he  ought  not  to  have  em- 
ployed ecclesiastical  censures  in  aid 
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of  his  intention,  but  should  have 
oaiiied  it  out  by  negotiation  only ; 
that  the  licence  which  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  in  employing  the 
Power  of  the  Keys  to  abolish  the 
franchise,  deserved  to  be  repressed 
by  a  Concile  j  and  that  the  king's 
rights  could  never  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  controversy,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  any  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
or  jurisdiction."  This  judgment 
(which  concluded  by  entreating  the 
king  to  exercise  his  authority  in 
order  to  preserve  to  their  full  extent 
the  distinct  franchise  and  immunities 
of  his  ambassador  at  Eome)  was 
posted  up  at  the  door  of  the  Nun- 
ciature in  Pans.  Furthermore,  the 
Nuncio  was  sent  to  prison  as  a  hos- 
tage for  the  safety  of  Lavardin. 
Bat  the  Pope  would  not  give  way : 
on  the  contrary,  he  began  to  arm 
his  fortresses  and  to  prepare  for  war. 
Luckily,  however,  he  died  soon  after- 
wards, and  in  1693,  under  his  suc- 
cessor, the  quarrel  was  at  last  settled 
by  mutual  concession. 

The  pride  which  Louis  XIY.  ex- 
hibited in  this  case  was  invariably 
shown  by  him  on  all  diplomatic 
questions — so  long,  at  least,  as  he 
was  stronger  than  his  adversary. 
An  excellent  example  of  the  sort  of 
conduct  which  he  adopted  towards 
states  which  had  offended  him,  is 
offered  by  the  speech  which  he 
forced  the  Doge  of  Genoa  to  deliver 
to  him  in  1685;  and  though  the 
events  which  produced  that  speech 
were  not  connected  with  diplomatic 
privileges,  and  consequently  form  no 
part  of  the  subject  under  examina- 
tion here,  yet  the  speech  itself  is  so 
strange  a  monument  of  international 
vanity,  that  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
^together  out  of  place  to  quote  it. 
The  Genoese  had  built  four  vessels 
for  the  Spanish  navy,  and  had 
thereby  much  displeased  the  King 
of  France,  who  was  at  war  with 
Spain;  so  the  latter  informed  the 
Cio  vemment  of  Genoa  that  he  should 


regard  the  sending  of  these  ships  to 
sea  as  an  act  of  avowed  hostility, 
and  that,  if  they  left  the  port, 
his  own  vessels  would  at  once 
capture  them.  Thereat  the  Geno- 
ese got  angry,  and  foolishly  began  to 
worry  the  French  ambassador:  they 
abused  his  servants ;  they  drove 
his  wife's  confessor  out  of  Genoa ; 
they  deprived  him  of  his  doctor,  his 
surgeon,  and  his  apothecary  (who 
were  natives  of  the  town) ;  and, 
finally,  they  tried  to  murder  him. 
The  ambasc^or  grew  vexed  at  these 
proceedings,  and,  as  the  historians 
^7)  "permitted  himself  vivacities 
which  were  unworthy  of  his  rank, 
beating  certain  Genoese  with  a  stick 
in  public,  though  nobler  arms  would 
have  better  become  the  Minister  of 
a  great  king."  As  soon  as  the  four 
ships  were  finished,  they  were  sent 
ostensibly  to  sea,  whereon  a  French 
squadron  bombarded  Genoa,  threw 
in  14,000  shells,  and  destroyed  half 
the  town.  Then  peace  was  made, 
on  hard  terms  for  the  Genoese,  one 
of  the  conditions  being  that  their 
Doge  Lascari,  accompanied  by  four 
senators,  should  go  to  Versailles,  in 
all  pomp  and  ceremony,  to  beg  par- 
don of  the  king,  "with  the  most 
submissive  and  most  respectful  ex- 
pressions." So  they  came,  and  this 
was  the  speech  which  the  unlucky 
Doge  was  forced  to  utter : — 

"  Sire,  my  republic  has  always 
held,  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that 
its  duty  is  to  show  forth  the  pro- 
found respect  which  it  bears  to  the 
powerful  crown  which  your  majesty 
has  received  i&om  your  ancestors, 
and  which,  by  astonishing  actions, 
you  have  raised  to  such  high  degrees 
of  force  and  glory  that  renown, 
which  in  other  cases  usually  exagger- 
ates, is  quite  unable — even  by 
diminishing  them — to  render  cred- 
ible to  posterity.  These  preroga- 
tives, which  are  so  sublime  that  they 
oblige  all  States  to  admire  them  with 
very  deep  submission,  have  particu- 
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larly  led  my  republic  to  distinguish 
itself  above  all  others  in  bearing 
witness  thereto,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  whole  world  must  remain 
convinced.  This  being  so^  the  most 
deplorable  accident  which  has  ever 
happened  to  us  is  to  have  veritably 
offended  your  majesty ;  and  though 
my  republic  flatters  itself  that  this 
is  but  a  pure  consequence  of  mis- 
fortune, it  desires,  nevertheless,  that 
whathas  happened  todiscontentyour 
majesty  should  be,  at  any  price, 
e£bced  not  only  from  your  memory, 
but  also  from  that  of  all  men;  for  the 
republic  is  incapable  of  consoling  it- 
self in  so  great  an  aifliction  until  it 
sees  itself  re-established  in  the  good 
graces  of  your  majesty,  which  it 
will  apply  itself,  henceforth,  not 
only  to  preserve,  but  even  to  aug- 
ment. It  is  with  this  view  that, 
not  contenting  itself  with  the  most 
respectful  language,  the  republic  has 
sought  to  employ  unknown  and 
most  particular  means,  in  sending 
to  your  majesty  its  Doge,  Tdth 
four  of  its  senators,  hoping  that, 
after  such  demonstrations,  your  ma- 
jesty will  be  entirely  persuaded  of 
the  very  high  esteem  in  which  my 
republic  holds  your  royal  goodwill. 
As  for  myself,  sire,  I  consider  my- 
self most  happy  to  have  the  honour 
to  expose  to  your  majesty  these  re- 
spectful sentiments ;  and  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  particular  glory  to  appear  be- 
fore a  monarch  of  invincible  cour- 
age, renowned  for  his  greatness  of 
soul  and  his  magnanimity.  I  trust 
that  your  msgesty,  in  order  to  show 
the  extent  of  your  generosity  more 
and  more  clearly  to  the  universe, 
will  deign  to  regard  these  most  just 
and  respectful  declarations  as  com- 
ing from  the  sincerity  of  my  heart 
and  of  the  hearts  of  the  senators  and 
citizens  of  Genoa,  who  are  waiting 
with  impatience  for  the  sign  of  a 
return  of  your  majesty's  good- 
will" 

On  reading  such    sentences    as 


these,  we  wonder  how  they  could 
ever  have  been  composed,  for  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  their 
author  must  have  placed  himself  i^ 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  mo- 
dem thought.     Such  phrases  could 
not  be  put  together  in  our  time,  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  not  a 
consequence  of  any  special  liteniy 
talent  which  we  could  imitate,  but 
were  the  product  of  a  mental  state 
which  has  disappeared  with  the  so- 
cial and  political  conditions  wMch 
provoked  it.   The  power  of  drafting 
a  speech  like  th^,  and  the  still 
stranger  faculty  of  listening  to  it 
seriously,  were  both  peculiar  to  the 
epoch ;  Lascari  possessed  the  fiist^ 
which  was  very  curious,  and  Lou* 
Quatorze  possessed  thesecond,  which 
was  entirdy  contemptible.  The  Doge 
had  other  qualities  than  this  one, 
and  of  a  higher  and  more  UBeful 
sort ;  he  showed  them  in  the  cahn 
and  dignity  with  which  he  bore  the 
humiliation  of  his  position,  and  in 
the  skill  with  which  he  restored 
amicable  feelings  between  France 
and  his  own  country.    He  it  wa^ 
too,  who,  when  asked  what  strock 
him  most  during  his  stay  in  Pans, 
made  the  answer,  "  Cest  de  m  y 
voir." 

If  it  were  not  somewhat  unkina 
to  the  unfortunate  and  not  couiap- 
ous  Government  which  recently 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  should  he 
tempted  to  suggest  certain  analogic 
between  the  speech  of  Lascari  and 
the  climbmg^own  of  Britain  on  the 
Alabama  question.  But  we  will  he 
generous  and  silent. 

After  this  parenthesis  we  will  go 
back  to  privilege,  and  will  put  * 
question  which,  simple  as  it  looks> 
has  been  more  than  once  vehemenUy 
discussed— Can  an  ambassador  h^ 
forced  to  pay  his  debts  1  There  can 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  reply : 
both  Grotius  and  common-sense  say 
yes ;  but  whatever  be  the  evidence 
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of  tlie  principle,  tho  fact  has  been 
foriously  fought  over,  as  the  fol- 
lowing examples  prove : — 

M.  de  Mathweof,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  Ambassador  of  Peter 
the    Great    in  London,  was  sum- 
moned home  in  1708 ;  he  had  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Anne  his  letters  of 
recall,  and  was  terminating  his  pre- 
parations for  departure,  when  he 
was    publicly  arrested  in  Charles 
Street  on  a  warrant  issued  at  the 
suit  of  a  tradesman  to  whom  he 
owed    X300.     He   was    somewhat 
roughly  handled  \  his  hat  and  cane 
were  snatched  away ;  his  sword  was 
seized  as  he  was  drawing  it  to  de- 
fend himself;  he  was  pulled  vio- 
lently from  his  carriage,  and  dragged 
prisoner  to  a  low   sponging-house, 
where  he  was  released  on  bail  after 
a  detention  of  some  hours.   All  this 
would  have  been  unpleasant  even 
to    an    ordinary  mind;  but  what 
must  its  effect  have  been  on  the 
sensitive  dignity  of  an  ambassador  ? 
Directly  the  Queen  heard  what  had 
happened,  she  sent  Mr  Boyle,  her 
Foreign    Minister,    to    express  to 
M.    de    Mathweof   her    profound 
regret,  and  to  assure  him  that  every- 
body concerned  in  his  arrest  should 
be  severely  punished.    The  Eussian 
did  not,  however,  content  himself 
with  this  assurance,  and  protested 
vigorously  in  writing  against  the 
treatment  he   had    received.      Mr 
Boyle  replied  that  the  Privy  Council 
had  been  called  together  solely  to 
examine  the  affair,  that  seventeen 
individuals  had  been  arrested,  and 
that  the  Attorney-General  had  been 
ordered  to  pursue  the  prisoners  with 
the  utmost  rigour  and  *'  to  neglect 
nothing  which  could  give  to  M.  de 
Mathweof  the  most  entire  satisfac- 
iioiC    But  all  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  indignant  Mathweof;   he  left 
immediately  for  Holland  (it  is  not 
stated  whether  he  paid  his  debts  or 
not),  did  not  accept  the  farewell 
present   which   was    then    always 


offered  to  ambassadors,  and  refused 
to  use  the  vessel  which  the  Govern- 
ment placed  at  his  disposal  for  his 
passage  across  the  Channel.  Parlia- 
ment met  soon  afterwards,  and  dis- 
tinctly indicated  its  appreciation  of 
the  monstrous  nature  of  the  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  Am- 
bassador, by  expressly  excepting 
the  persons  concerned  in  his  arrest 
from  the  benefit  of  the  general  am- 
nesty which  was  then  granted,  and 
by  passing  a  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  immunities  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Diplomatic  Body.  This  latter 
measure  was,  indeed,  indispensable, 
for  to  that  date  the  Statute  Book 
contained  no  allusion  to  the  subject, 
so  that,  after  all,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  inflict  any  punishment 
on  the  seventeen  persons  (with  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  at  their  head) 
who  were  implicated  in  the  attack 
on  Mathweof.  They  were  found 
guilty  by  the  jury,  but  no  sen- 
tence could  be  pronounced  upon 
them,  for  their  offence  was  so 
far  unknown  to  law.  This  issue 
of  the  trial  was  so  annoying 
to  Queen  Anne  that  she  sent  a 
special  explanation  of  it  to  the  Czar 
Peter,  deploring  that  English  cus- 
tom prevented  her  from  acting  with- 
out law,  and  forwarding  to  him  an 
illuminated  copy  of  the  new  Act  of 
Parliament,  as  evidence  that  insults 
to  Ambassadors  woidd  thenceforth 
be  followed  by  due  pains  and  pen- 
alties. Furthermore,  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  who  was  Queen  Anne's  repre- 
sentative in  Russia,  offered  publia 
excuses  in  her  name  to  the  Czar  in 
the  presence  of  the  Corps  Diploma- 
tique and  the  Court.  It  will  bo 
noticed  that  all  these  complicated 
proceedings  bore  solely  on  the  one 
point  of  attack  on  an  ambassador ; 
the  subsidiary  question  of  his  debts 
was  lost  sight  of  altogether.  We 
may  then  apparently  infer  that  it 
was  regarded  as  of  no  real  import- 
ance,   and    that    prerogative,    not 
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honesty,  was  the  preoccupation  of  himself  speciaUj  with  the  verifica- 

the  two  Governments.  tion  of  the  payment  of  the  debts 

Sixty  years  afterwards    another  of  amhassadors  before  they  left; 

case  arose  in  which,  at  last,  honesty  that  the  property  of  Czemicheff^ 

took  precedence  of  prerogative :  the  Hnssian  envoy  to    Great  Britain, 

world  was  beginning  to  grow  pure,  was  impounded  in  1764,  and  held 

and  to  object  to  the  continuance  of  until    Prince    Liechtenstein  gave 

robberies  calmly  perpetrated  under  security ;  that  in  Eussia,  a  depait- 

the  shield  of  privilege.     The  Baron  ing    Minister  had  to  publish  three 

de  Wrech,  minister  of  the  Land-  notices  of  his  going,  and  that  the 

grave  of  Hesse  Cassel  at  the  French  furniture,  the  papers,  and  even  the 

Court,  was  known  to  be  intending  children  of  M.  de  Bausset,  French 

to  leave  Paris,  at  the  expiration  of  ambassador    at    Petersburg,   vete 

his    mission,   without  taking  any  seized  until  the  King  of  France  had 

notice  of   his  creditors.      So  the  himself  engaged  to  pay  the  debts 

latter    sent    in    a  protest  to    the  which  that  gentleman  had  incurred; 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  gave  that  at  Berlin,  in  1723,  the  Baron 

the  details  of  their  claims,  and  of  de  Posse,   Swedish  Minister,  was 

the  conduct  of  De  Wrech,  and  got  put  in  prison  because  he  refused  to 

the  Minister  to  refuse  to  give  Wrech  pay  a  saddler ;  that  at  Turin,  the 

his  passport  until  he  paid  his  bills,  coach  of  the  ambassador  of  Spain 

Thereon  Wrech  grew  violent,  ap-  had  been  held  as  security  for  debt 

pealed  to  all  his  colleagues  to  sup-  To  aU  these  arguments  Wrech  could 

port  him,  and  persuaded  them  to  make  no  serious  reply ;  the  refuel 

take  up  his  arguments  as  common  of  his  passports  was  maintained, 

to  themselves.  The  French  Govern-  and  it  was  not  till  the  Landgrave  of 

ment  answered  by  a  note  which  Hesse  Cassel  had  undertaken  to  p^ 

really  contains  a  masterly  exposition  all  he  owed  that  he  was  permitted 

of  the  whole  subject  of  immunities,'  to  leave  Francei. 
urging,  with  much  logic  and  many        It  might  have  been  supposed  that 

proofs,    that    ambassadors    cannot  a  question  of  such  a  kind  could  not 

anyhow  possess  higher    privileges  possibly  arise  in  our  time,  and  that 

than  are  enjoyed  by  the  monarchs  in  this  century  reason  had  ^ssUHj 

whom    they  represent;   that    the  got  the  better  of  prerogative ;  hut 

goods    of   sovereigns    in    foreign  in  1839,  another  dispute  occurred 

countries  may  be  seized  for    the  as  to  the  right  to  seize  an  amhassa- 

payment  of  their  debts ;   that  no  dor's  property  for  debt.     In  ^^ 

ambassador  can  refuse  to  discharge  year  Mr  Wheaton,  United  States 

the  debts  which  he  has  contracted  minister  at  Berlin,  was  moving  fi^^ 

in  the  country  where  he  resides,  for  one  house  to  another,  when  the 

the  double  reason  that  ''his  own  landlord  of  the  house  which  he  ^ 

sovereign     cannot    wish    him     to  leaving  pretended  that  he  had  not 

violate    the    first    law  of  natural  been  paid  for  some  stains  npj^ 

justice,  which  is  anterior  to  the  the  walls,  and  stopped  the  csxf^ 

privileges  of  the  Droit  des  Gens ; "  and  the  curtains  as  security.    ^ 

and  that  no  sovereign  can  admit  Wheaton  immediately  compW^i^ 

that  those  privil^es  should  be  used  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  i^ 

to  the  detriment  of  his  own  subjects,  plied  that  the  landlord  was  luUj 

The  examples  quoted  in  support  of  justified  in  acting  as  he  had  done 

this  view  of  the  question  are  ex-  A  discussion    arose   thereon,  ai^^ 

plicit  enough ;  they  show  that,  at  though  the  dispute  itself  was,  ol 

Vienna,  the  Court-Marshal  occupied  course,  arranged  at  once,  the  con- 
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test  about  theory  and  principle 
lasted  till  1844.  The  memoirs  ex- 
changed on  this  occasion  exhibit 
one  most  curious  peculiarity;  ancient 
privilege  was  defended  by  the  great 
Eepublic  of  America,  while  half- 
feudal  aristocratic  Prussia  took  up 
the  championship  of  actual  ideas 
and  common-sense.  Mr  Wheaton 
and  his  Government  based  their 
arguments  on  prerogative,  while  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Prussia  pro- 
claimed that  modem  legislation  is 
superior  to  old  authorities  and  old 
precedents,  and  asserted  that,  as  Mr 
Wheaton  had  signed  a  lease  when 
he  hired  his  house,  he  had  thereby, 
according  to  the  present  civil  law  of 
Europe,  accepted  all  the  conse- 
quences to  which  an  ordinary  tenant 
may  become  exposed.  So  the  point 
was  fought  over  for  five  years,  and 
it  ended,  as  it  had  begun,  with 
a  total  disagreement  between  the 
views  of  the  two  Governments. 

Other  forms  of  privilege  have 
provoked  struggles  amongst  our 
ancestors ;  rights  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  servants  (of  whatever 
nationality),  rights  of  passage 
through  certain  streets  or  doorways, 
rights  of  free  importation  of  articles 
prohibited  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  have  led  to  smart  fighting 
between  Governments  and  Envoys, 
each  side  invariably  acting  on  the 
principle  of  claiming  as  much  as 
possible  for  itself,  and  of  granting 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  other. 
But  the  examples  already  quoted 
are  sufficient ;  they  show  the  nature 
of  the  privileges  which  ambassadors 
once  enjoyed,  and  the  means  which 
they  employed  to  guard  them ;  they 
indicate,  with  quite  enough  distinct- 
ness, the  violence  of  the  struggle 
for  diplomatic  place  and  power :  it 
would  be  useless  to  add  more  stories 
of  the  past ;  we  can  go  on  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  question. 

The  collection  of  definitions  of 
the  supposed  rights  and  obligations 


of  nations  towards  each  other,  which 
constitute  what  is  called  "  interna- 
tional law,"  has  always  included, 
from  its  earliest  beginnings,  ex- 
planations of  the  prerogatives  of 
ambassadors ;  but  it  is  only  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  that  those  explanations 
have  assimied  a  character  of  serious- 
ness and  certainty.  And  even  now 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
absolutely  positive  and  beyond  dis- 
cussion, for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  after  all,  there  is  no 
"law"  whatever  between  nations, 
and  that  what  bears  that  delusive 
name  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  pro- 
bable and  generally  very  reasonable- 
propositions  put  forward  some  time 
ago  by  certain  writew,  became  they 
seemed  to  correspond  with  prece- 
dent and  usage,  but  which,  as  a 
whole,  have  never  received  from 
any  nation  the  consecration  of  an 
avowed  adoption;  which  are  still,, 
with  few  exceptions,  little  more 
than  the  expression  of  the  personal 
views  of  their  authors ;  and  which, 
even  if  nations  did  adopt  them, 
could  never  be  made  obligatory — as 
things  now  stand — except  by  war* 
Nations,  as  between  themselves, 
have  no  police,  no  judges,  and  no 
prisons ;  the  "  law  "  which  each  of 
them  applies  within  its  territory  is^ 
a  reality,  because  each  of  them  has- 
organised  the  means  and  possesses- 
the  power  of  enforcing  it ;  but  the 
"law  of  nations"  is  an  empty  phrase, 
and  the  attempts  to  codify  its  sup- 
posed elements  which  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  talked  about,  will  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  labour  unless  some- 
ingenious  politician  simultaneously 
invents  a  process  of  jurisdiction  by 
which  the  intended  Code  can  be 
regularly  maintained  and  put  in  forco- 
after  the  Governments  of  the  world 
have  voted  it.  The  unauthorised 
indications  which  at  present  bear 
the  name  of  " Droit  des  Gens,* 
render,  however,  many  real  services  ; 
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both  in  theory  and  in  practice  they 
serve  as  guides,  and  a  habit  of  re- 
ferring to  them  and  of  accepting 
them  as  exact,  and  as  possessing 
even,  in  many  cases,  a  certain  force 
of  moral  obligation,  is  evidently 
growing  up  amongst  the  nations; 
but  notwittistanding  this,  the  Droit 
des  Gens  has  always  been  at  the 
mercy  of  the  strongest,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  it  can  ever 
cease  to  be  so ;  for  even  if  it  shotdd 
some  day  assume  the  form  and  ac^ 
quire  the  value  of  a  imiversal  treaty, 
that  would  not  necessarily  increase 
its  strength  or  durability,  inasmuch 
as  sad  experience  shows  us  that  most 
treaties  are  only  made  to  be  after- 
wards torn  up  again.  Still,  true  as 
all  this  may  be,  the  books  on  the 
Law  of  Nations  may  be  accepted  as 
tolerably  safe  authorities  for  our 
present  purpose,  on  the  ground  that 
as  the  once  grave  question  of  prero- 
gative has  now  dwindled  into  al- 
most nothing,  as  it  has  ceased  to 
excite  emotions  or  to  provoke  diffi- 
culties, there  is  no  reason  for  reject- 
ing the  moderate  definitions  of  it 
which  modem  legists  offer  to  us. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  points  of  the 
Droit  des  Oens  on  which  for  the 
moment  all  States  appear  to  practi- 
cally agree.  But,  as  was  said  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article, 
now  that  prerogatives  have  grown 
reasonable  they  have  ceased  to  be 
amusing ;  a  statement  of  their  ac- 
tual condition  is  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  their  past  history,  but  it 
will  not  be  at  aU  diverting. 

The  successive  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations  have  done  little  more 
than  reproduce,  with  more  or  less 
variation  of  form  and  language,  the 
opinions,  the  examples,  and  the 
arguments  of  their  predecessors; 
but  still,  as  no  one  of  them  gives 
all  the  details  and  all  the  definitions 
of  this  question  of  immunities,  we 
cannot  limit  our  description  of  them 
to  quotations  from  one  authority 


alone.  Even  PhiUimore,  who,  ex- 
cepting Calvo,  is  the  most  recent  of 
the  authors  on  the  subject,  is  not  an. 
absolutely  complete  expounder  of 
actual  views.  We  will  adopt  him 
as  our  main  guide,  but  to  make  the 
story  dear  we  must  consult  others 
too.  He  defines  the  status  of 
ambassador  as  ^'  composed  of 
rights  strieti  juriSj  resting  on 
the  basis  of  natural  law,  and 
therefore  immutable ;  and  of  privi- 
leges, originally  not  immutable,  but 
so  rational  in  their  character,  and  so 
hallowed  by  usage,  as  to  be  unirer- 
sally  presumed,  and  to  become  mat- 
ter of  strict  right  if  their  abrogation 
have  not  been  formally  promulgated 
(a  case  almost  inconceivable)  before 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassador.  The 
former  are  usually  described  under 
the  title  of  inviolability,  the  latter 
under  the  title  of  exteiritoriality.** 
This  sentence  is  evidently  intended 
to  apply  to  present  privileges  only, 
but,  even  with  that  limitation  of  its 
meaning,  it  is  rather  strongly  word- 
ed ;  we  may,  however,  take  it  as  a 
starting-point,  and  go  on  from  it  to 
the  description  of  ''inviolability" 
which  follows  it.  The  right  of  in- 
violability extends  to  all  classes  of 
public  Ministers  who  duly  represent 
their  sovereign  or  their  State;  it 
attaches  to  all  those  who  really  and 
properiy  belong  to  the  household  of 
the  ambassador ;  it  applies  to  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  tiie  discharge 
of  his  functions ;  it  entitles  him  to 
exemption  from  all  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  freedom  from  airest 
in  all  civil  suits ;  his  privateeflfects, 
his  papers  and  correspondence,  are 
inviolable ;  these  rights  attach  from 
the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  in  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent  (provided 
previous  notice  of  his  mission  has 
been  given)  or,  in  any  case,  from 
the  moment  of  the  production 
of  his  credentials:  finally,  PhiUi- 
more lays  it  down  that  they  extend, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  transit  through 
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a  third  country,  but  that,  in  time  their  personal  property."  Most  of 
of  war,  an  ambassador  cannot  be  se-  the  continental  legists  adopt  this 
<cure  fioim  imprisonment  without  a  '*  fiction  "  as  the  one  real  source  of 
previously  obtained  permission  to  inviolability,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
pass ;  in  no  case,  however,  can  his  privileges  ;  they  do  not  separate 
life  be  taken,  unless,  indeed,  he  ex-  inviolability  and  exterritoriaUty, 
ercises  hostilities.  Such  are  the  like  Phillimore,  but  make  one  sub- 
prerogatives  of  inviolability  which  ject  of  the  two,  giving  the  first 
Phillimore  describes  as  ''  resting  on  place  to  the  latter.  This  distinc- 
the  basis  of  natural  law,  and  there-  tion  is  of  no  real  importance  .  to 
fore  immutable."  ordinary  eyes ;  but  it  supplies 
For  a  definition  of  his  second  dass  an  opportunity  for  discussion,  of 
of  privileges — those  which  he  com-  which  the  authors  joyfully  avail 
prises  under  the  head  of  "  exterri-  themselves. 

tonality" — we  will  refer  to  that  In  examining  the  detail  of  the 
most  practical  and  useful  book,  rights  which  compose  inviolability, 
Block's  '  Dictionnaire  de  la  Pol-  Phillimore  lays  it  down  that  an 
itique,'  which  explains  this  barbar-  ambassador  can  neither  be  punished 
ous  word  with  a  simplicity  and  a  nor  arrested  for  any  crime  against 
deamess  rarely  found  amongst  writ-  life  or  property  (including  murder); 
^rs  on  the  subject  It  says :  ''  Ex-  and  that  even  for  conspiracy  against 
territoriality  means  the  right  po^  the  Government  or  sovereign  of  the 
sessed  by  the  representatives  of  State  to  which  he  is  accredited,  '^  no 
foreign  powers  to  live  in  the  coun-  judicial  process  can  be  put  in  mo- 
try  to  which  they  are  accredited  tion  against  the  representative  of  a 
under  the  laws  of  the  country  foreign  sovereign."  All  that  the 
to  which  they  belong.  Foreign  State  can  do  is  to  ''secure  the 
4sovereigns,  and  all  diplomatic  en-  person  of  the  ambassador,  and  re- 
Voys  who  represent  sovereigns  or  move  him  from  the  borders,  and 
States,  enjoy  therefore  an  immu-  .  .  .  insist  upon  his  being  tried 
nity  from  local  jurisdiction  under  by  the  tribunals,  or  the  proper 
this  right  of  exterritoriality.  The  authorities,  of  his  own  country." 
sovereign  who  is  temporarily  on  This  definition  is,  however,  op- 
the  territory  of  another  power, 'is  posed  by  many  writers,  both  ancient 
nevertheless  considered,  by  a  fiction  and  modem,  who  maintain  that, 
of  international  law,  to  be  still  in  in  certain  special  contingencies, 
hiB  own  territory,  and  continues  to  a  Government  is  justified  in  judging 
possess  all  the  prerogatives  inherent  an  ambassador  for  murder  or  con- 
to  his  sovereignty.  This  privilege  spiracy.  The  safest  opinion  to  hold 
does  not  extend  to  princes  and  about  it  is  to  have  none  at  all ;  for 
princesses  of  reigning  houses,  but  even  if  such  a  case  were  to  present 
it  is  granted  to  ambassadors  and  itself  in  any  country,  it  would  be 
other  diplomatic  agents,  because,  to  dealt  with,  and  decided  solely  ac- 
a  certain  point,  they  represent  the  cording  to  the  ideas  prevailing  in 
person  of  the  sovereign  whose  that  country ;  the  precedent  so 
powers  they  hold;  they  are  sup-  caused  would  not,  of  necessity, 
posed,  for  the  entire  duration  engage  any  other  country,  and  the 
of  their  mission,  to  have  never  difficulty  would  probably  remain  as 
quitted  the  State  which  sent  them,  open  as  before.  In  theory,  diplo- 
This  fiction  extends  to  the  wives  and  matic  inviolabOity  is  unlimited; 
children  of  ambassadors,  to  the  but  whether  it  would  be  found  to 
persons  of  their  suite,  and  even  to  be  so  everywhere  in  practice,  is  a 
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question  which  it  is  prudent  not  to 
attempt  to  solve. 

As  to  the  less  important  privi- 
leges grouped  by  Phillimore  under 
the  h^kd  of  "  exterritoriality/'  there 
is  not  80  much  difference  of  opinion. 
By  those  privileges  an  ambassador 
is  freed  from  all  civil  responsibility; 
his  person,  and  the  persons  of  his 
family,  the  secretaries  and  attach<^8 
of  his  embassy,  cannot  be  pursued, 
and  his  servants  participate,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  in  this  immunity ; 
his  house  and  carriage  are  inviolable ; 
his  peisonal  property  cannot  be 
seized ;  he  is  exempt  from  all  taxar 
tion,  national  or  municipal,  and,  in 
many  countries,  he  enjoys  freedom 
from  excise  and  customs  duties. 
These  exemptions  are  not,  howeyer, 
altogether  universal  in  their  applica- 
tion ;  there  are  exceptions  to  Uiem. 
They  do  not  extend,  and  never  have 
extended,  to  real  property,  or  to  any 
property  represented  by  Uie  ambas- 
sador as  a  trustee,  or  to  any  goods, 
property,  or  money  belonging  to  him 
as  a  trader.  Furthermore,  he  loses 
his  prerogative  for  the  moment  if  he 
becomes  plaintiff  in  a  cause,  for  he 
thereby  accepts  local  jurisdiction  as 
regards  this  cause,  and  renders  him- 
self liable  to  counter-demands,  and 
to  condemnation  in  costs  if  his  suit 
fails. 

In  many  countries  certain  of 
these  privileges  are  not  simply 
''  hallowed  by  usage,*'  but  are  ren- 
dered executable  by  special  legis- 
lation. In  England  a  law  was  pass- 
ed in  Queen  Anne's  reign  (it  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  story  about 
Mathweof)  in  order  to  precisely  fix 
ambassadorial  rights,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  persons  who  infringe 
them.  An  analogous  enactment 
was  adopted  in  the  United  States  in 
1790.  In  France,  though  there  is 
no  special  statute  on  the  subject, 
diplomatic  immunities  were  declared 
inviolable  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  1789.     In  Spain,  there 


are  several  laws  upon  the  matter. 
In  Eussia,  it  is  prescribed  that  all 
complaints  against  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Body  must  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Foreign  Office.  In  Aus- 
tria and  in  Prussia,  the  law  says  that 
all  members  of  an  Embassy  shall 
enjoy  the  privileges  attributed  to 
them  by  the  principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  In  Bavaria,  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  Denmark,  the  Code 
exempts  all  persons  enjoying  am- 
bassadorial rights  from  the  juiisdic- 
tion  of  the  tribunals  of  the  country. 
The  right  of  importing  duty  free 
any  articles  required  for  the  use  of 
the  ambassador  or  embassy  is  sub- 
ject to  different  r^pilations  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  Bussia,  it  is 
limited  to  objects  introduced  during 
the  first  year  of  residence ;  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France  it  is  unlimited, 
subject  to  the  formality  of  asking 
permission  of  the  Government  on 
each  occasion ;  several  nations  com- 
mute it  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money.  In  no  case  do  immunities 
extend  to  any  property  unconnected 
with  the  diplomatic  character,  such 
as  tolls  or  postage. 

There  ends  l£e  catalogue  of  the 
still  existing  privileges  of  an  am- 
bassador ;  all  the  others  have  gradu- 
ally died  out,  though  very  few  of 
them  have  been  distinctly  abrogated ; 
those  that  remain  are  so  reasonable, 
so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
views  now  entertained  of  inter- 
national politeness,  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  last  on  indefinitely,  unless,  in- 
deed, new  conditions  of  political  ex- 
istence should  rise  up,  and  change 
those  views.  And  this  probability 
of  duration  leads  us  to  a  question 
which,  though  curious,  has  been 
little  noticed  by  the  authors — Is  it 
competent  to  an  ambassador  to 
descend  into  common  life,  and  to 
voluntarily  abandon  his  preroga- 
tives )  Yillefort,  who  was  for  some 
time  legal  adviser  to  the  French 
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Foreign  Office,  has  made  a  special 
study  of  this  point,  and  his  opinion 
is,  that  thoogh  an  ambassador  is  per- 
fectly entitled  to  permit  himself  to 
he  judged  by  the  civil  tribunals  of 
"the  country  in  which  he  lives,  it  is 
altogether  beyond  his  power  to  give 
up  his  immunities  in  a  criminal 
case.  There  are  many  instances  of 
the  acceptance  of  civU  jurisdiction 
by  diplomatists,  and  of  their  appear- 
ance in  civil  courts  both  as  plaintiffs 
and  defendants ;  but  the  reports  do 
not  seem  to  contain  one  single  ex- 
ample of  their  voluntary  admission 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  against 
themselves.  Such  of  the  Euro- 
pean legists  as  have  touched  the 
question  agree  that  an  ambassa- 
dor cannot  yield  upon  it;  but 
AVheaton,  the  great  representative  of 
the  American  school,  asserts  that 
**  he  may  renounce  every  privilege 
to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the  public 
law;"  and  as  Wheaton  makes  no 
exception  to  the  application  of  this 
Tiew,  he  consequently  leads  us  to 
suppose  that,  in  his  judgment,  an 
ambassador  really  can  permit  him- 
self to  be  tried  for  a  criminal  offence. 
As  all  these  details  are  mere  matters 
of  opinion,  nobody  can  positively 
prove  that  Mr  Wheaton  is  in  the 
wrong ;  but  there  does  seem  to  be 
more  reason  in  the  argument  of  M. 
Villefort,  that  "the  situation  of 
prisoner  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
is  evidently  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  representative  of  a  for- 
eign power."  Anyhow,  no  ambas- 
sador can,  under  any  circumstances, 
resign  his  privileges  without  per- 
mission from  his  sovereign,  even  if 
he  wishes  himself  to  do  so ;  for  he 
holds  those  privileges  through  his 
sovereign,  and  not  as  a  personal 
possession.  That  detail  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  outside  the  ques- 
tion; it  is  domestic,  not  intema- 
-tional,  although  its  application  is 
real  and  constant,  as  was  proved  a 
few  years  ago,  when  a  well-known 
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ambassador  had  to  obtain  authority 
from  his  imperial  master  to  waive 
the  immunities  of  his  position  be- 
fore he  could  fight  a  duel  on  an 
island  of  the  Bhine.  But,  after  all, 
whatever  be  the  true  theory  in  the 
matter,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that — as 
diplomatic  nature  is  only  human 
nature  with  a  bigger  name — we  shall 
ever  see  any  willingness  on  the  part 
of  envoys  to  abandon  the  strict 
maintenance  of  their  prerogatives. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  more  likely 
to  do  what  mankind  always  does 
when  it  gets  a  chance — seek  for 
opportunities  of  taking  more;  and 
this  disposition  is  especiaUy  likely 
to  show  itself  in  the  present  case,  if 
it  can  ;  for,  to  quote  another  phrase 
from  Villefort,  "  in  this  matter  of 
diplomatic  immunities,  practice  has 
always  tended  to  exaggerate  the 
law,  which  tendency  is  not  Buipris- 
ing  when  it  is  considered  that  privi- 
leges are  precisely  the  sort  of  rights 
which  are  always  trying  to  grow 
bigger."  The  real  interest  of  the 
question  lies  not  so  much  in  itself — 
although  it  certainly  is  odd — as  in 
the  fact  that  it  suddenly  opens  up  a 
glimpse  into  the  inner  depths  of  tho 
mysteries  of  prerogative, — a  glimpse 
which  we  obtain  from  no  other 
standpoint;  a  glimpse  which  strikes 
us  with  the  deepest  awe,  for  it  at 
last  shows  to  us  the  true  immen- 
sity of  rights  which,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  given  up  by  their  pos- 
sessors— ^which,  it  may  be,  stick  to 
them  whether  they  will  or  not. 
From  this  light  those  privileges  re- 
mind us  of  that  other  equally  in- 
delible faculty,  "the  tongue  that 
can  never  lie,"  which  was  offered 
by  the  fairy  queen  to  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  but  which  he,  most 
practically,  declined  to  accept,  as 
being  altogether  too  inconvenient. 
Whatever  be  the  feeling  with 
which  ambassadors  regard  their 
privileges,  they  would  probably 
take  the  same  ground  as  Thomas 
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about  the  tongue,  and,  if  it  were 
proposed  to  them,  would  reject 
it,  doubtless,  just  as  he  did,  and 
for  the  self-same  reason. 

If,  after  this  long  look  into  de- 
tails, we  stand  back  a  little  and  con- 
template diplomatic  privileges  as  a 
whole,  we  find  ourselves  instinctively 
disposed  to  entertain  respect  for 
them.  They  certainly  are  not  mainly 
nonsense,  like  so  many  other  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  pride  of  na- 
tions :  they  are  based  on  reason,  in 
some  degree  at  least;  they  have 
ceased  to  present  any  outrageous 
features;  nobody  complains  of  them, 
and  no  reformer  has  yet  suggested 
that  they  be  swept  away.  These 
are  a  good  many  merits  for  one  sub- 
ject to  possess :  few  forms  of  inter- 
national relationship  can  show  such 
an  accumulation  of  motives  for  exist- 
ence; few  ancient  practices  have 
adapted  themselves  more  skilfully 
to  present  exigencies.  But  with  all 
the '  veneration  which  we,  conse- 
quently, cannot  fedl  to  feel  for  so 
rare  and  so  remarkable  an  institu- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  simultaneously  laugh 
at  it  some  little;  not  with  unre- 
stricted, riotous  hilarity  —  which 
would  be  altogether  unbecoming 
towards  so  decorous,  so  highly  placed 
a  usage — ^but  with  that  subdued 
deferential  mirth  which  has  just 
room  to  place  itself  between  awe 
and  criticism.  Nothing  stands  so 
high,  in  our  time,  as  to  be  absolutely 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  gentle  smile. 
We  have  lived  to  see  audacious 
people  dare  to  converse  sportively 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  Home 
Eule,  and  Convocation.  Why,  then, 
should  diplomatists  add  to  their  im- 
munities an  exemption  from  this 
universal  risk  f  As  no  answer  can 
be  made  to  such  a  question,  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  waste  of  words  to  put  it; 
but  at  all  events,  it  was  courteous  to 
inquire  whether  any  objection  could 
be  offered  before  we  proceed  to  indi- 


cate the  less  serious  aspects  of  the 
system  of  prerogatives. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  that  such 
a  system  must  confer  many  real  ad- 
vantages on  those  who  profit  by  it — 
so  many  and  so  real,  indeed,  that 
they  look  more  like  material  satis* 
factions  than  political  distinctions. 
If  that  impression  were  correct, 
diplomatic  privileges  should  b& 
classed  with  money,  beauty,  dinners, 
and  the  other  good  things  of  this 
life,  rather  than  amongst  the  pre- 
rogatives of  monarchs  and  the 
rights  of  Grovemments.  Such  an 
impression  would,  however,  be 
illusory;  for  these  enormous  fran- 
chises, which  appear  so  huge  oa 
paper,  are  of  very  little  service  in 
reidity.  They  produce  a  dazzling 
effect  to  look  at,  but  so  do  fire- 
works ;  and  there  is  not  much  more 
solid  substance  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other.  Very  few  of  us  are  in 
the  habit  of  requiring  exemption 
from  either  civil  or  criminal  juna- 
diction.  The  majority  of  people  live 
and  die  without  ever  having  seen  a 
judge  or  the  interior  of  a  law  court ; 
and  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  the 
diplomatists  of  our  epoch  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  a  special 
faculty,  peculiar  to  themselves,  for 
getting  into  difficulties  with  the 
Code.  Most  of  them  are,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  most  obedient  and 
peaceable  dispositions,  and  set  the 
world  an  excellent  example  of 
placid  good  behaviour.  The  result 
is,  that  though  these  immunities 
from  justice  would  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  housebreakers,  forgers,  and 
assassins,  they  are  of  no  kind  of 
utility  to  ambassadors*  They  are 
given  to  the  wrong  people ;  they 
are  about  as  serviceable,  habitually, 
to  the  representatives  of  States,  a» 
spectacles  to  a  blind  man,  a  pen- 
knife to  a  blackbird,  or  modesty  to 
a  poet.  This  being  so,  we  are 
forced  to  recognise  either  that 
these  privileges  have  always  been 
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purely  decorative  since  their  ori- 
gin, or  else  that,  when  they  were 
first  established,  ambassadors  did 
need  to  be  protected  against  juris- 
diction. Judging  from  the  stories 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  latter  of 
these  theoxies  were  the  more  pro- 
bable of  the  two,  though  it  supplies 
a  most  lamentable  explanation  of 
the  starting-point  of  this  category  of 
prerogatiyes.  We  cannot  be  expected 
to  seriously  belieye,  whatever  the 
legists  may  say  about  it,  that  these 
immunities  were  originally  bestowed 
out  of  pure  compliment  to  foreign 
sovereigns  and  their  representatives. 
Kings  were  in  those  days  far  too 
absolute,  and  held  far  too  resolutely 
to  the  maintenanceof  their  authority, 
to  have  resigned  one  atom  of  their 
power  without  good  reason;  and  the 
good  reason  was — as  we  must  un- 
happily presume — ^that  their  envoys 
were  in  the  habit  of  getting  violent, 
and  therefore  would  have  been  in 
constant  danger  of  imprisonment 
and  beheading,  if  they  had  not  been 
protected  by  immunities  against  the 
consequences  of  their  vehemence. 
As  this  necessity  was  universal — ^the 
gentlemen  of  the  period  being  ad- 
dicted, without  distinction  of  nation- 
ality, to  blows  and  manslaughter, 
and  sometimes  even  to  a  little  rob- 
bery on  good  occasions — it  followed 
that  all  monaichs  were  equally  inte- 
rested in  providing  for  the  safety  of 
their  representatives,  and  therefore 
granted  to  the  representatives  of 
other  potentates  the  protection  which 
they  needed  for  their  own.  The  law- 
books do  not  own  this :  they  prefer 
to  talk  of  the  *'  inalienable  preroga- 
tive of  the  public  minister,"  of  the 
**  sacred  chioacter  of  these  delegates 
of  royalty;"  but  these  pompous 
wordings,  if  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent (about  which  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  indulge  a  glimmering 
doubt),  are  certainly  not  accurately 
descriptive  of  the  past.    The  red 


story  of  the  beginnings  of  these  pri- 
vileges is  manifestly  the  one  which 
we  have  just  presumed  to  sketch.  It 
may  be  disagreeable  to  the  worship- 
pers of  prerogative,  but  it  is  truer 
than  their  enthusiastic  fancies. 

If,  however,  this  part  of  the  priv- 
ileges possessed  by  diplomatists  is 
now  practically  of  no  use  to  them, 
and  if,  furthermore,  the  inviola- 
bility of  their  footmen,  drawing- 
rooms,  broughams,  and  letter-bags, 
no  longer  confers  upon  them  a 
greatness  beyond  the  reach  of  other 
men,  it  must  be  owned  that,  in  the 
faculty  of  importing  foreign  goods 
duty  free,  they  do  possess  a  most 
delightfrd  and  most  evident  supe- 
riority over  the  non  -  diplomatic 
crowd.  Conceive  the  matchless 
joy  of  being  able  to  scoff  legally  at 
the  Custom  House  !  Conceive  the 
triumph  of  "doing,"  every  day, 
that  natural  and  hereditary  foe  of 
modem  man!  It  really  must  be 
well  worth  while  to  be  an  ambassa- 
dor, to  acquire  the  power  of  giving 
one's  self  that  ineffable  satisfaction. 
And  yet,  by  one  of  those  inexpli- 
cable contradictions  which  one  ob- 
serves in  human  nature,  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  exceptional  and 
most  enviable  faculty  scarcely  ever 
utilise  it!  One  would  naturally 
have  supposed  that  they  would 
keep  on  at  it  always,  not  only  fox 
the  pleasure  of  the  process,  but 
somewhat  also  to  make  the  Custom 
House  atone,  by  torturing  it  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  perpetual 
undutied  imports,  for  its  cruelties 
to  the  outside  universe.  But, 
strangely,  they  do  not.  They 
simply  ask  leave  to  bring  in 
what  they  really  want,  in  a  quite 
honest  f&shion,  and  evidently  in 
no  way  feel  that  it  is  their  bound- 
en  duty  to  act  as  the  avengers 
of  mankind,  and  to  wound  and 
worry  the  common  enemy  while 
they  can.  This  is  a  most  distressing 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  public 
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honesty ;  and  it  is  a  totally  insuffi-  From  tbifi  point  of  vi^w  they  resem- 
cient  consolation  to  be  assured  that  ble  wigs,  cxinolines,  Mis  Harris,  and 
ambassadors  do,  at  all  events,  im-  wooden  legs,  all  of  which,  like  dip- 
port  for  nothing  their  own  and  lomatic  privileges,  combine  the  con* 
their  friends'  cigars,  and  thereby  flicting  characters  of  necessity  and 
prove  the  strict  exactness  of  the  as-  unreality.  This  want  of  substanti- 
sertion  which  was  made  at  the  com-  ality  is  indeed  the  chief  feature  of 
mencement  of  this  article,  that  prerogatives  as  they  now  stand, 
diplomatic  privileges  now  mean,  in  Because  they  were  once  an  indisput- 
practice,  little  more  than  the  power  able  fact,  we  imagine  that  they  are 
of  smoking  untaxed  tobacco.  Whe-  so  still ;  because  they  loom  large  in 
ther  the  right  of  inviting  the  sove-  history,  we  allow  ourselves  to  &ncj 
reign  to  dinner  should  be  counted  that  their  effectiveness  is  not  much 
as  one  more  real  advantage,  depends  diminished  in  the  present ;  because 
entirely  on  one's  view  of  the  charm  lawyers  go  on  writing  solemn  books 
of  royal  society.  We  need  not  at-  about  them,  we  suppose  that  they 
tempt  to  solve  the  proposition ;  and  are  still  in  regular  operation :  and 
it  is  the  less  necessary  to  try  to  do  yet,  when  we  look  closely  at  them, 
so,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  we  observe  that,  as  manners  are  now 
power  in  question  does  not  belong  constituted,  these  sonorous  privi- 
to  plenipotentiaries  in  general,  but  leges,  which  were  once  so  formid- 
is  exclusively  reserved  to  ambassa-  able,  have  ceased  to  be  anything 
dors  properly  so  called — that  is  to  but  an  empty  though  thoroughly 
say  (excluding  England,  where  the  justifiable  vanity, 
right  seems  to  be  in  abeyance),  to  The  time  of  privileges  is  past,  not 
twenty-seven  gentlemen  in  Conti-  because  they  are  no  longer  logical 
nental  capitahi.  Perhaps,  indeed,  or  useful  in  certain  cases,  bat  be- 
this  illustrious  faculty  ought  not  to  cause  education  is  levelling  ranks 
bo  alluded  to  here  at  all — for  the  and  habits  with  such  rapidity  that 
authors,  most  discreetly,  do  not  it  is  becoming  very  difficult  to  ati- 
presume  to  speak  of  it;  tiiey  pass  it  lise  a  privilege  if  we  have  one.  In 
over,  in  respectful  silence,  as  being  this  case  we  maintaia  prerogatiTea 
a  private  mystery,  not  a  public  right,  in  name,  not  only  firom  old  custom. 
It  is  possible  that  the  dignitaries  but  from  reason  ;  but  we  are  becom- 
directly  interested  may  find  other  ing  more  and  more  unable  to  keep 
joys  and  other  merits  in  the  liber-  them  up  in  practice.  Perhaps  the 
ties  attached  to  their  exalted  situa-  day  will  come  when  every  citizen 
tion — it  is  possible  that  they  may  will  be  able  to  import  regaUas  with- 
consider  all  those  liberties  to  be  out  duty,  and  to  ask  monarchs  to 
practically  effective  as  well  as  oma-  his  parties ;  but  even  if  those  two 
mentally  honorific ;  but,  if  so,  we  faculties  should  continue  to  remain, 
cannot  follow  them.  We  have  pro-  for  all  time,  the  exclusive  property 
claimed  already  that  their  rights  are  of  ambassadors,  the  inequality  will 
indispensable,  and  that  there  is  no  not  be  very  flagrant,  and  will  scarce- 
reason  why  any  one  of  them  should  ly  justify  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
be  withdrawn ;  but  the  conviction  making  revolutions  and  upsetting 
that  they  are  necessary  does  not  constitutions  in  order  to  put  it 
lead  us  to  admit  that  they  are  real  down. 
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The  pre-eminence  which  all  the 
modem  world  has  concurred  in  giv- 
ing to  the  classic  literature  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Home,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  facts  in  the  mental  history 
of  humanity.     It  is  the  only  foun- 
dation of  letters  upon  which  every 
European  nation  is  agreed.      AU 
the  charms  of  novelty,  all  the  jeal- 
ousies of  race,  all  natural  human 
pride  in  the  development  of  Science 
and  the  progress  of  Art,  have  yield- 
ed to  the  silent  power  of  works  pro- 
duced   in    ages    completely    apart 
from  our  own — ^removed  from  us  by 
difference  of  tongues,  difference  of 
sentiments,  habits,  beliefs — every- 
thing that  is  most  characteristic  in 
mankind.    The  world  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  this  wonder  that  it  is  pro- 
bably only  those  who  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  unlearned  who  are  ever  really 
struck  by  it,  or  perceive  the  curious 
testimony  thus  rendered  to  human 
nature  and  human  genius^  as  above 
the  action  of  time,  unsusceptible 
of  that  development  which  is  the 
condition  of  all  secondary  things. 
The  rules  of  Art  have  changed,  and 
habits  of  life  and  modes  of  thought. 
Morality  even  has  undergone  a  pro- 
found and  all-pervading  revolution. 
Sentiments  which  were  sufficiently 
noble  and  worthy  in  the  days  of 
Homer  are  ignoble  and  unworthy 
now;  things  which  his  heroes  do 
proudly,  the  meanest  of  English- 
men would  be  ashamed  to  do,  so 
entire  is  the   change.     Language 
even,  in  the  wider  signification  of 
the  word,  has  altered,  and  the  allu- 
sions and  metaphors  and  impersona- 
tions which  gave  eloquence  to  Greek 
verse,  sound  turgid  and  meaningless 
in  modem  tongues.     Yet  all  these 


details  are  of  no  effect  to  lessen  the 
power  of  that  primeval  literature 
which,  outlasting  all  primeval  for- 
ests, sil  systems,  religions,  and  gov- 
ernments, reigns  still  as  potent  as 
in  the  days  of  Pericles,  bearing  an 
almost  tyrannical  sway  over  our 
education  and  our  intelligence.  Not 
to  descend  to  those  prejudices  of 
scholarship,  which  can  scarcely  bear 
to  allow  that  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare could  exist  uninspired  by 
classic  models,  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  Europe  considers  all  men 
imperfectly  educated  who  have  not 
been  "grounded,''  as  Dominie  Samp- 
son grounded  his  pupils,  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  The 
"Humanities''  is  the  expressive 
old-fashioned  term  for  those  lan- 
guages in  which  Genius  first  made 
itself  felt  as  a  power  in  the  world; 
and  nothing  that  has  occurred  in 
all  the  centuries  since — ^no  discov- 
eries, though  so  many  have  been 
made  —  no  developments,  though 
their  number  is  infinite — no  new 
thing,  though  everything  is  new, 
— ^have  shaken  the  power,  or 
indeed  much  diminished  the  in- 
fluence, of  the  two  parent  tongues, 
and  the  wonderful  inheritance  of 
letters  which  they  have  left  to 
us.  Whether  this  is  altogether 
wise,  or  altogether  beneficial,  is  a 
question  which  might  perhaps  be 
discussed  if  any  competent  judge 
were  sufficiently  free  from  the  pre- 
judices of  education  to  be  able  to 
discuss  it;  but  we  suspect  it  is  only 
those  who  have  too  imperfect  a 
knowledge  of  the  question  to  secure 
our  confidence  in  tiieir  treatment  of 
it  who  would  have  boldness  enough 
to  take  it  up.     There  are,  indeed, 
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no  small  number  of  persons  who  ad- 
vocate a  change  in  the  one  stereo- 
typed mode  of  education  which  is 
universal  among  us,  and  would  pre- 
fer for  the  non-academical  mind,  or 
for  those  who  have  but  little  time 
to  spend  in  the  processes  of  instruc- 
tion, a  thorough  training  in  modem 
languages  and  modem  lore  to  fit 
them  for  practical  uses ;  but  not  one 
has  been  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that 
the  highest  education  of  idl  was  pos- 
sible with  this  foundation  left  out 
or  imperfectly  laid.  Thus,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  the  old  poetry  and 
old  philosophy  of  the  Greeks — 
and  after  them,  to  a  lesser  but  still 
great  degree,  the  philosophy,  his- 
tory, and  poetry  of  the  harsher 
Bomans — ^is  firmly  establishedevery- 
where,  wherever  civilisation  or  letters 
reign,  as  the  groundwork  of  every- 
thing that  deserves  to  be  called 
education.  A  most  curious  fact 
among  all  the  prodigies  of  things ; 
but  one  which  is  absolutely  above 
discussion,  and  must  be  accepted, 
private  opinion  being  on  this  point 
overborne  and  silenced  by  the 
common  voice  of  all  nations  and  of 
aU  time. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  perhaps 
rather  hard  that  one  half  of  the  race 
should  be  absolutely  cut  off  by  habit 
and  prejudice  from  all  share  in  this 
universal  groundwork  of  education, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  other 
half  kept  fix>m  it  by  iron  force  of 
circumstances,  by  poverty,  and  all 
the  necessities  of  toiL  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  by  means  of 
translation,  to  obviate  this  hardship, 
and  doubtless  with  some  beneficial 
results.  A  century  ago,  indeed,  we 
suppose  Pope's  'Homer,'  for  example 
— ^which  is  perhaps  more  markedly 
Pope  than  Homer — ^was  sufficiently 
popular  to  be  read  like  any  other 
English  poem,  and  to  make  Achilles 
and  Ulysses,  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, known  with  some  degree  of 


familiarity  to  the  busy  men  and  the 
women  of  his  age.     Lord  Derby's 
fine  and  spirited  translation  of  the 
'  Hiad,'  so  much  more  true  to  the 
spirit    of    the    original,    and    Mx 
Worsley's  graceful  and  poetic  ren- 
dering of  the  *  Odyssey,'  have  in 
their  turn  made  Homer,  so  to  speak, 
popular,  and  reintroduced  him  to 
the  present  century.    But  we  cannot 
think  that    translations    generally 
ever  give  effective  rendering  of  the 
meaning  of  a  poet.    Writers  in  prose 
have  better  fortune,  and  are  more 
happy  in  their  fate;  yet  every  reader 
knows  how  much  meaning,  and  still 
more  how  much  grace,  evaporates, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  prose  writer, 
in  his  transfer  from  one  tongue  to 
another — ^and  that  even  when  the 
journey  is  so  short  as  from  France 
to    England  or  from  England    to 
France.    How  much  more  this  mnst 
be  the  case  when  the  voyager  conies 
across  oceans  and  across  centuries 
from  the  wealthy  and  subtle  tongue 
of  the  Greek,  so  rich  in  minutest 
shades  of  expression,  into  the  down- 
right,  straightforwani  syllables    of 
Saxon    English,    any  reader    will 
easily  perceive.    And  who  at  any 
time,  out  of  any  language,  will  ren- 
der to  us  the  delicate  music  of  verse, 
the  magic  of  poetical  expression, 
and  that  divine  art,  which  by  the 
simple  turn  of  a  phrase,  by  some 
cunning  balance  of  tuneful  words, 
can  charm  the  very  hearts  out  of 
our  bosoms  1    It  is  a  great  chance, 
even  when  a  poet  translates  a  poet, 
as  rarely  happens,  that  any  real 
echo  of  the  original  music  reaches 
our  ears.      Even  such  a  work  as 
Coleridge's    '  Wallenstein,'  though 
the  translator  is  of  equalpoetical  rank 
with  the  author,  lacks,  as  we  feel,  a 
hundred  touches  which  thrUl  the  ear 
and  the  spirit  in  the  original  strain; 
and  to  descend  to  more  ordinary 
levels,  though  Carey's  Bante  is  most 
faithful  and  trustworthy,  virtuous 
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would  that  reader  be  who  could 
read  through  the  *  Divine  Comedy  * 
in  the  pages  of  Carey.  The  English 
reader  ignorant  of  German,  who, 
wishing  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Germany's  greatest  poet,  takes  up 
any  of  the  ordinary  translations 
of  Goethe,  must  gulp  down  with 
wondering  faith  or  incredulity,  ac- 
cording to  his  temperament,  many 
verses  called  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful by  all  critics,  which  in  the 
English  version  are  dull  as  ditch- 
water,  and  scarcely  more  clear.  The 
chief  pleasure  derived  from  transla- 
tions, we  believe,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  who,  knowing  the  author  well 
in  the  original,  are  able  to  judge  how 
well  or  how  ill  he  is  rendered,  to  lin- 
ger over  and  improve  the  imperfect 
lines,  to  vituperate  those  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  improvement, 
and  finally  to  decide,  as  we  do,  that 
translation  of  a  poet  is  a  thing  next 
to  impossible. 

The  reader  will  ask.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  form  any  idea  of  poems 
written  in  a  language  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  notably  in  those  lan- 
guages of  which  it  has  just  been 
said  that  they  are  the  foundation  of 
liberal  education  ?  To  this  question 
Mr  Collins  and  his  coadjutors,  in 
the  edition  of  the  'Ancient  Classics,' 
now  just  completed,  and  crowned  by 
the  flower-wreath  of  Lord  Neaves's 
'  Anthology,'  enable  us,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  to  give  an  answer.  The  idea 
which  has  thus  been  carried  out  to 
completion  is,  so  &r  as  we  are  aware, 
origmal ;  and  the  works  fonn  a  very 
noble  and  worthy  offering  to  their 
country  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
— ^too  long  a  list  to  be  here  quoted — 
who  have  aided  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  plan  of  this  series  is  to  make  the 
forgetful  or  uninstructed  reader  ac- 
quainted withthecharacter,  situation, 
and  sentiments  of  each  classic  author 
— with  the  scope  of  his  argument 
when  the  subject  is  philosophical — 


with  the  nature  of  the  story  when  it 
is  dramatical, — interspersing  here 
and  there  a  quotation,  but  not  more 
of  this  than  seems  necessary  to  afford 
a  glimpse  of  the  writer  in  his  own 
voice  and  method.     We  cannot  give 
higher  praise  than  to  say  that  this 
admirable  plan  has  been  carried  out 
with,  on  the  whole,  a  high  degree  of 
success,  and  that  the  little  library 
of  the  'Ancient   Classics'  is  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  restore  to  the  in- 
telligent ignorant — that  large,  and 
in  many  respects  most  attractive, 
portion  of   the  community — their 
share  in  the  inheritance  which  na- 
ture, circumstance,  or  custom  has 
hitherto  shut  them  out  from,  and 
so  to  make  them  partial  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  which  is  their  mis- 
fortune.     We  trust    no    sensitive 
reader  will  be  offended  by  the  desig- 
nation which  we  have  ventured  to 
employ.      Intelligence,    as    distin- 
guished from  knowledge,  gets  but 
little  recognition  nowadays ;  yet  we 
make  bold  to  say  that  there  is  no 
audience  in  the  world  so  desirable 
and  so  delightful  as  intelligent  and 
curious  listeners,  who  know  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  subject 
about   to   be    unfolded   to   them. 
Their  ignorance  is  an  accident  of  all 
others  the  most  favourable  to  their 
instructor,  and  secures  that  fresh- 
ness of  interest  and  reality  of  inter- 
communication which  is  the  very 
highest  delight  of  teaching,  whatever 
may  be  its  kind.      To  this  portion 
of  the  public  we  commend  these 
charming  little  volumes  with  un- 
bounded confidence  in  its  apprecia- 
tion of  them.     To  those  who  have 
not  yet  availed  themselves  of  their 
instruction,  an  account  of  these  valu- 
able little  books  may  not  be  unde- 
sirable ;  and  it  is  to  this,  rather  than 
any  detailed  criticism  of  a  series 
which  extends  over  the  widest  liter- 
ary collections  in  the  world,  that  we 
mean  to  address  ourselves  now. 
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Criticism,  indeed,  seems  somewhat 
out  of  place  as  applied  to  Homer,  to 
iEschylus,  or  to  Plato ;  those  great 
figures,  deified  or  canonised,  or  both, 
by  so  many  ages,  are  placed  too 
high  even  for  the  audacious  flights 
of  the  modem  critic ;  and  even  did 
our  boldness  go  so  far,  we  do 
not  know  how  to  come  at  the 
right  standing-ground  from  which 
to  direct  our  telescope  at  them,  with 
any  hope  of  getting  them  in  the  right 
light  for  such  a  purpose.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  literary  atmosphere  is 
too  deeply  tinged  with  the  shadows 
of  those  ancient  potentates,  to  make 
it  easy  for  us  to  form  any  unbiassed 
opinion  of  their  excellences  or  of 
their  defects.  Even  those  of  us 
who  are  not  familiar  with  them 
at  all  —  who  have  never,  so  to 
speak,  seen  them  before  —  have 
yet  seen,  all  our  lives  long,  so 
many  reflections  of  them,  and  heard 
80  Lny  echoes  of  iheir  gieat 
voices,  that  we  are  in  but  an  in- 
different position  for  regulating 
their  various  magnitudes,  or  for 
letting  loose  an  indifferent  opinion 
as  to  their  perfections  or  imperfec- 
tions. That  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
superstition  in  the  reverence  with 
which  ancient  literature  is  surround- 
ed, we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt ; 
nor  are  we  in  the  least  prepared  in 
our  own  person  to  go  to  the  stake 
for  the  superiority  of  Greek,  as 
are  so  many  learned  and  studious 
persons,  to  whom  all  that  is  best  in 
the  human  intellect  is  summed  up  in 
the  age  of  Pericles  :  but  yet  we  are, 
like  our  neighbours,  bound  by  too 
many  links  of  reverential  associa- 
tions, and  overawed  by  too  many 
authorities,  to  be  able  to  look  calmly 
upon  the  heroic  shades  as  they  pass 
before  us,  or  point  them  out  as 
Helen  pointed  out  the  Argive  chief- 
tains to  old  Priam  in  the  gate.  They 
are  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  solemn 
importance — by   a   superstition,    a 


prejudice,  which  is  all-powerfuL 
But  after  all,  xlear  reader,  this  laslr 
simile  is  not  so  inappropriate  as  it 
seemed  at  the  first  glance.  You> 
present  humble  guide  to  these 
flowery  fields  is  not  Helen,  any 
more  than  you  are  Priam  and  his 
elders.  Probably,  indeed,  the  state 
of  the  case  is  reversed,  and  it  may- 
be to  a  listener  as  fisdr  as  and  more 
innocent  than  the  fabled  princess, 
the  cause  of  all  the  woes  of  Troy, 
that  a  venerable  cicerone,  with  locks 
as  white  as  those  of  the  Trojan 
king,  herein  discourses,  pointing 
out,  from  the  battlements  where 
Maga's  flag  has  fluttered  proudly 
through  many  a  siege,  the  great 
array  of  shadowy  splendours  upon 
the  plain  below.  If  so,  sweet 
reader,  give  us  your  pretty  hand^ 
This  lore  is  doubly  appropriate  to 
your  case.  Come  near,  and  we  wUl 
point  out  to  you,  with  all  the  com* 
placency  which  moved  those  old 
men  of  yore  towards  that  other  &tal 
beauty,  the  long  array  of  this  prince- 
ly procession,  the  gigantic  noble 
figures,  the  farK}ff  but  lofty  victor& 
of  the  past. 

The  series  begins  as  Art  begins,, 
and  as  all  literature  begins,  with  the* 
great  epos,  th(9  story  which  ia  the- 
first    aliment    of    the    awakened: 
mind.     Before  we  b^gin  to  think,, 
or  to  know  that  we  have  thought,, 
does  not  every  new  child-microcosm* 
of  the  big  world  begin  by  demand- 
ing the  Story,  which  is  the  first 
tribute  it  exacts  from  its  race,  the 
first  necessity  of  its  being  1     The 
'  Iliad '  is  the  great  antitype  of  that^ 
universal  symbol  of  human  curiosity. 
It  is  to  the  human  race  what  the  tra- 
ditionary story  of  the  nursery  is  to- 
every  new  human  soul.   Whether  it 
has  any  occult  and  mythical  meaning: 
not  visible  on  the  surface ;  whether 
it  is  the  traditionary  history  of  a 
real  but  far-distant  event,  or  merely 
the  invention  of  the  first  great  poet- 
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whether,  indeed,  it  belongs  to 
one  poet  at  all,  and  is  not  rather  a 
bundle  of  anonymous  ballads, — are 
questions  to  which  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  capable  of  giving  any  answer, 
and  which  Mr  Collins  happily 
avoids  embarrassing  us  with.  What 
he  does  do  is  to  give  us  a  vivid  and 
animated  account  of  Homer's  stir- 
ring tale,  setting  before  us  the  con- 
flict and  the  conflicting  parties  in  a 
brilliant  yet  concise  narrative,  in 
which  is  embodied  the  stoxy  of 
Troy,  and  the  many  and  varied 
persons  involved,  the  scene  and  the 
events  of  the  '  Iliad ' — everything, 
indeed,  in  Homer  except  his  words, 
which  many  men  have  already 
essayed  to  give  us,  with  differing 
degrees  of  success.  All  these  can 
be  set  before  us  without  any  of  the 
difficulties  that  attend  direct  trans- 
lation, or  the  danger  of  bringing 
down  the  sublime  into  the  mediocre, 
which  constantly  happens  even  in 
the  best  versions  of  classic  story. 
By  this  means,  too,  the  least 
satisfactoiy  parts  of  the  poem, 
the  tediousness  and  oft  repetitions 
of  its  combats,  and  the  irritating, 
troublesome,  and  ignoble  meddling 
of  its  divinities,  is  left  in  the  back- 
ground, and  does  not  worry  the 
leader^s  mind,  like  the  proceedings 
of  a  village  coterie  of  unpleasant 
gossips  and  meddlers.  Mr  Collins 
does  all  he  can  to  save  his  audience 
from  the  impatience  which  takes 
possession  of  us  when  we  read  of 
Minerva's  sudden  appearance  at  the 
crisis  of  a  fight  to  carry  off  the 
almost  discomfited  hero,  and  spoil 
spo^i  just  as  the  other  fine  fellow  is 
getting  the  best  of  it ;  or  of  Apollo's 
iingentlemanly  interference  (it  is 
more  pardonable  in  a  goddess)  at  a 
similar  crisis,  spreading  a  mist,  for 
which  we  are  sure  stout  Hector 
thanked  him  little,  over  the  hero  in 
his  chariot.  Mr  Collins  calls  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  valu- 


able side-light  thrown  by  Homer's 
most  ancient  story  upon  the  early 
records  of  patriarchal  life  which  we 
find  in  the  Scriptures.  No  doubt 
the  Biblical  student  may  derive  from 
this  side-light  a  certain  advantage,, 
but  the  thought  which  occurs  U> 
ourselves,  in  the  comparison,  is  of 
a  different  character.  How  much 
more  striking,  how  wonderful  when 
we  think  of  it,  is  the  aspect  of 
Deity  as  apparent  to  the  great 
bard,  and  that  which  was  revealed 
to  the  Hebrew  prophet!  How 
troublesome,  paltry,  and  wearisome 
are  the  gods  of  Olympus,  like 
nothing  so  much  as  the  village 
clique  we  have  already  compared 
them  to— a  coterie  of  wrangling  and 
meddlesome  gossips,  endowed  "with 
power  as  great  as  their  caprices,  but 
never  great  enough  to  lend  dignity 
to  the  ill-regulated  crowd !  To  turn 
from  this  motley  and  almost  comic 
group  to  the  solemn  and  simple 
grandeur  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Genesis,  is  as  startling  and  impres- 
sive a  contrast  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  Whence  comes  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  difference,  this  incal- 
culable moral  superiority]  The 
historian  of  Abraham  and  the  his- 
torian of  Achilles  are  both  great 
poets — ^they  are  both  too  far  off  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity  to  offer  us 
any  indication  of  their  personal 
character,  or  the  sources  of  their 
information.  How  was  it  that  to- 
one  on  the  great  Eastern  plains 
there  came  a  conception  of  God  so- 
infinitely  grand  and  solemn,  and  to- 
the  other  among  the  lovely  islands, 
and  shining  seas  of  Greece  a  con* 
ception  of  gods  so  infinitely  paltry 
and  miserable  1  We  do  not  know 
what  answer  can  be  made  to  such 
a  question  by  those  who  recognise 
nothing  more  than  a  mythological 
historian  in  the  Hebrew.  A  more 
wonderful  contrast  was  never  pre- 
sented to  human  judgment. 
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And  the  effect  of  this  curious  he  leayea,  uncertain  of  ever  secmg 
paltriness  and  absence  of  dignity  in  them  again,  but  with  the  same 
the  Homeric  gods  is  made  all  the'  wringing  of  the  heart>  and  almost 
moie  distinct  and  evideut  by  the  the  same  words  as  HecWst  The 
fine  humanity  of  the  heroes  them-  suirounding  scene  is  almost  as  leal 
selves.  What  a  wonderful  witness  as  the  human  creatures  in  it ;  the 
is  this  Father  of  Song  to  the  pro-  town  with  all  its  defences,  endodng 
digious  separation  which  exists  be-  so  many  anxious  hearts — ^the  women 
tween  human  nature  and  all  the  stilling  the  gnawing  of  their  feaia 
secondary  things  which  are  sup-  and  the  terrible  disquietude  of  bus- 
posed  to  mould  and  shape  it — the  pense  in  the  monotony  of  their  dom- 
circumstances  which,  according  to  estic  occupations,  or  in  the  prayen 
some  theorists,  make  all  the  differ-  they  pour  out  in  the  temples,  nobler 
ence  between  one  man  and  another  in  their  trouble  than  the  things 
— ^the  process  of  development  which,  they  worship — ^the  old  men  at  the 
according  to  others,  accounts  for  gate,  anxiously  surveying  the  crowd- 
everything  that  is  distinctive  and  ed  battalions  of  their  enemieB—the 
characteristic  in  the  race  I  It  is  warriors  arming  themselves  for  the 
two  thousand  years  at  least  since  sally, — ^how  true  they  are  to  every 
Achilles  sulked  among  his  ships —  human  instinct !  And  on  the  oppo- 
watching  with  moody  gaze  the  dis-  site  side  the  careful  plans,  all  lifthle 
comfiture,  without  his  aid,  of  those  to  be  deranged  by  an  outburst  of  pe^ 
comrades  who  had  insulted  his  pride  sonal  feeling,  by  a  sudden  quarrel  or 
and  self-regard — and  since  noble  supposed  slight,  as  councils  of  war 
Hector  took  his  child  in  his  arms,  have  been  in  all  ages — ^the  annotis 
laying  aside  his  glittering  helmet  to  kings  feeling  upon  their  ahouldew 
reassure  the  frightened  babe.  All  the  responsibility  of  a  nations 
the  circumstances,  and  many  of  welfare,  and  prescient  of  all  the  re- 
the  sentiments  of  humanity,  have  proach  and  lamentation  that  inll 
changed  since  then.  What  nation  assail  them  if  they  fail  How  pe^ 
now  would  risk  its  very  existence  fectly  real  'is  this  picture  of  ^ 
for  such  a  wanton  pair  as  Paris  and  allied  army,  each  warlike  group  hold- 
Helen)  What  wronged  husband  ing  by  its  own  leaders— each 
would  equip  an  army  to  reclaim  a  haughty  chief  standing  upon  his 
dishonoured  wife)  What  genersd  dignity — and  an  all-anxious  '^Ung 
drag  at  his  chariot  wheels  the  of  men "  doing  his  best  to  hold  we 
body  of  his  noble  antagonist  f  Yet  balance  even,  and  keep  all  in  ^^^r. 
while  the  motives  and  actions  of  The  difference  in  our  habits  snd 
these  distant  figures  are  often  as-  feelings  only  seems  to  quicken  onr 
tounding  to  us,  the  men  and  the  sense  of  the  intense  reality  of  th^ 
women  are  as  real  as  those  we  great  inhabitants  of  the  past,  vho 
see  with  our  eyes  and  touch  with  do  many  things  which  it  womd 
our  hands.  Everything  else  has  be  impossible  for  us  to  do,  ^^ 
changed,  but  they  are  still  flesh  of  out  ever  losing  their  human  i^^ 
our  flesh  and  blood  of  our  blood,  ness  to  every  one  of  us.  We  c^ 
AchiUes  has  his  counterpart  in  every  all  sympathise  sufficiently  ^^ 
nursery,  not  to  say  in  many  a  greater  Achilles  in  that  false  ^^^.Jt 
field  of  public  life ;  and  how  other-  his  wounded  pride,  as  to  fed  ahtl<^ 
wise  could  the  soldier  of  the  nine-  sore  when  a  plain-spoken  critic  calls 
teenth  century  part  from  the  wist-  it  sulks— a  brutal  word ;  ^?*  '^^ 
ful  wife  and  unconscious  child  whom  one  of  us  can  have  the  slights 
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fellow-feeling  with  him  when  he 
yokes  HectoPs  body  to  his  car,  and 
drags  it  after  him  in  reyolting 
triumph.  This  extraordinary  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  feeling  proves  the 
wide  diveigence  of  the  ages  and  the 
real  work  of  development  in  man ; 
but  no  more  affects  the  fundamental 
humanity  than  does  the  invention 
of  railways  or  telegraphs,  and  leaves 
Achilles  still  a  true  and  recognisable 
representative  of  our  race.  Indeed, 
Homer  in  his  primitive  art  is  truer 
to  nature,  even  as  we  know  it,  than 
«ome  of  our  own  greatest  poets ;  for 
the  principles  of  his  craft  evidently 
do  not  require  of  him  any  high- 
toned  ideaL  Hector  is  the  only  one 
of  his  many  heroes  who  approaches 
the  finer  type  of  manhood  which 
Art  has  since  set  highest;  the 
others  come  bodily  on  the  scene, 
faults  and  all,  as  genuine  men  and 
3B  imperfect  as  if  they  still  saw  the 
light  of  common  day.  We  know 
nothing  that  could  be  said  in 
higher  praise  of  the  poet's  divine 
art  "Mi  Darwin,  we  believe,  asks 
for  an  immense  area  in  which  to 
work  his  slow  and  gradual  trans- 
formations— and  perhaps  that  great 
philosopher  might  tell  us  that 
two  thousand  years  is  a  moment 
not  worth  reckoning  in  the 
long  chronicles  of  the  universe ; 
bujt  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to 
find  that  so  long  ago  men  were 
so  very  like  what  men  are 
now.  Haply,  we  have  learned 
something  in  the  interval,  but 
not  so  veiy  much  as  we  take 
oredit  for.  We  give  our  dead 
enemies  honourable  burial'  now- 
adays. It  would  be  hard  to  say 
in  what  other  partictdar  of  human- 
ity we  have  made  anything  like 
the  advance  which  we  ought; 
And  in  sentiment  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  last  development 
of  military  power  and  character  is 
in   any   appreciable   degree    more 


merciful  than  Peleus'  sullen  but 
heroic  son. 

This  curious  and  most  impisessive 
lesson  gives  to  the  great  primitive 
song  of  Homer  a  weight  and  im- 
portance which  justify,  more  even 
than  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  splen- 
dour, the  place  it  has  always  hdd  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world.  It 
thus  becomes  more  than  a  great 
poem;  it  is  the  very  epos  of  hu- 
manity, worthy,  so  far,  of  a  place  by 
the  side  of  ancient  Scripture — an 
old,  old,  immemorial  charter  of 
common  nature  and  universal 
brotherhood. 

Kext  to  the  primeval  story,  the 
first  world -tale  of  which  we  are 
cognisant,  comes  the  great  cycle  of 
the  Greek  drama — parent  of  the 
drama  in  all  ages,  yet  with  so 
many  special  features  of  its  own. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  agree  with 
the  writers  who,  in  this  series  and 
elsewhere,  are  so  far  moved  by 
scholarly  prejudice  as  to  hold  up 
for  our  applause  the  arrangements 
of  the  ancient  classic  stage,  the 
songs  and  dances  of  its  chorus,  the 
impressive  appearance  and  elocution 
of  its  masked  actors.  They  were  no 
doubt  impressive  in  the  highest 
degree  to  their  natural  audience, 
but  we  fear  that  the  masked  and 
buskined  performers,  elevated  to 
more  than  mortal  height,  would 
produce  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
modem  imagination,  and  tiiat  the 
ugliest  of  mimes  would  move  us 
more  than  the  most  beautiful 
Grecian  masks  ever  moulded  to 
shadow  forth  the  heroic  countenance 
of  an  Agamemnon  or  an  Orestes. 
Neither  can  we  think  the  chorus 
the  happiest  of  inventions  (if  we 
dare  say  as  much  without  being 
ordered  for  instant  execution). 
These  details  may,  we  hope,  be 
allowed  to  have  been  less  than 
perfect  without  in  any  way  de- 
tracting fi-om  the  magnificent  but 
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sombre  creations  of  genios  which, 
occupied  the  early  stage,  and  held  the 
old  Athenians  breathless  with  the 
charm  of  tragedy  more  profound  and 
terrible  than  has  ever  been  rentured 
upon  since  that  day.  Curiously 
enough,  those  Greeks  whose  long  past 
existence  is  held  up  to  us  as  the  full- 
est embodiment  ever  attained  to  in 
this  world  of  natural  harmony  and 
brightness — whose  love  and  know- 
ledge of  art  was  most  pervading, 
whose  delight  in  beauty  was  strong- 
est, and  whose  entire  life  was  most 
impregnated  with  enjoyment — are 
the  possessors  of  the  most  gloomy  and 
appalling  tragedies  that  man  has  ever 
ventured  to  shape  and  give  utter- 
ance to.  There  is  but  little  variety 
in  these  primitive  dramas.  The 
action  of  fate,  blind  but  unfailing, 
and  always  terrible:  the  dread 
sweep  of  unseen  influence  which 
leads  to  crime,  and  the  more  appa- 
rent and  equally  appalling  whirl- 
wind of  ruin  which  comes  after, — 
are  set  forth  with  magnificent  but 
awful  effectiveness  in  the  two  great 
stories  which  are  the  most  character- 
istic of  these  wonderful  productions. 
The  trilogy  in  which  the  fate  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  family  is 
worked  out,  and  that  which  pursues 
to  its  last  survivor  the  fated  house 
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of  (Edipus,  are  works  of  a  sombre 
grandeur,  unknown  to  any  other 
language ;  and  bright  as  the  scene 
may  have  been^all  Athens  assembled 
in  the  great  theatre,  and  the  South- 
em  sun  gleaming  in,  and  the  pure 
blue  sky  shining  overhead,  there  is 
no  brightness,  no  play  of  dramatic 
light  and  shade,  such  as  modem 
audiences  love  in  the  tremendous 
tale.  Everything  in  it  is  gloom : 
even  the  pre&ce  of  wellbeing  which 
comes  before  catastrophe,  is  so  over- 
clouded with  the  consciousness  of 
misfortune  to  come,  that  no  real 
brightness  is  possible ;  and  the 
hecatomb  with    which    now    and 


then  a  great  English  tragedy 
ends,  as  in  Hamlet^  is  nothing 
to  the  succession  of  murders  and 
counter -murders  in  those  sombre 
dramas  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  group  of  works  dedi- 
cated to  t^e  race  of  Agamem- 
non, for  example,  we  have  climax 
after  climax  of  woe — a  woe  so  mixed 
with  natural  outrage,  that  its  effect 
is  increased  tenfold.  Its  immediate 
1)eginning  (for  indeed  the  first  guilt 
which  drew  on  all  the  others  b^;in8 
far  enough  back,  with  Pelops  him- 
self, the  founder  of  the  house)  is  in 
an  involuntary  and  indeed  unwilling 
crime,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
which  her  father  is  forced  to  consent 
to  against  all  the  resistance  of  nature, 
but  which  furnishes  to  his  unfaith- 
ful wife,  Clytemnestra,  an  excuse  to 
her  own  mind  for  the  vengeance 
which  she  takes  upon  her  husband, 
though  that  crime  is  suggested  more 
by  her  guilty  connection  with  .^Elgis- 
thus  than  out  of  righteous  wrath 
against  the  slayer  of  her  child.  Mr 
Leighton's  picture,  in  this  year's  Ex- 
hibition, of  this  tragic  woman,  watch- 
ing on  the  battlements  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  husband  to  whom  she 
has  been  faithless,  and  for  whom 
she  is  preparing  so  terrible  a  home- 
coming, will  occur  to  many  readers. 
How  eagerly  the  guilty  queen 
snatches  at  the  recollection  of  this 
old  crime,  done  twenty  years  be- 
fore, hiding  under  it,  even  from 
herself,  the  sullen  shame  and  fear 
of  her  personal  sensations!  In  this 
first  chapter  of  the  tale  of  fate, 
there  is  an  element  of  unreality  in- 
volved which  brings  out  the  dark- 
ness and  fateful  character  of  the  plot 
with  double  force.  Agamemnon 
is  not  really  guilty  of  his  daughter's 
death,  but  was  forced  to  it,  himself 
perhaps  the  greatest  sufferer  of  any 
involved;  and  Clytemnestra  is  not 
really  thinking  of  vengeance  for 
her  child,  but  of  the  far  more  imme- 
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diate  necessity  of  sacrificing  her  long  is  no  mortal  avenger  left  of  his  race 
absent  hnsband  to  her  present  para^  to  pursue  Orestes,  even  had  his  crime 
mour.  The  king  is  the  victiDa,  not  not  been,  as  it  was,  a  legal  execution 
of  his  own  crime,  but  of  his  wife's  commanded  by  the  gods,  and  justified 
— not  of  Iphigenia's  murder,  but  of  by  the  opinion  of  the  people  and  the 
Clytemnestra's  perfidy ;  yet  is  there  entreaties  of  his  sister;  but  yet, 
enough  in  that  murder  of  the  daugh-  though  thus  sanctioned,  the  dark 
ter  to  give  a  sort  of  specious  excuse  deed  he  has  done  cannot  be  left 
for  the  vengeance  of  the  mother,  without  punishment  Before  the 
None  of  the  early  poets  make  much  blood  of  his  mother  has  been  wiped 
account  of  time,  and  these  twenty  from  his  sword,  the  Furies,  ''  with 
yean  do  not  seem  to  have  made  the  noiseless  tread,  with  hands  and  feet 
Queen  of  Aigos  old,  or  damped  her  that  never  tire,"  are  on  his  track, 
ibe,  or  softened  her  recollection.  Day  and  night  they  hunt  him  over 
She  receives  her  husband  with  land  and  sea;  and  when  he  pauses, all 
feigned  delight,  but  kills  him  re-  haggard  and  breathless,  in  Apollo's 
morselessly,  and  exults  in  the  deed  temple,  to  claim  protection  of  the 
— making  no  attempt  to  throw  the  god,  the  moment's  respite  which  the 
blame  upon  any  one  else.  Thus  he  fugitive  thus  gains  is  in  consequence 
who  had  spent  so  many  years  in  of  the  brief  slumber  of  his  fierce  and 
vain  struggle  to  recover  his  brother's  hideous  pursuers,  who  lie  hud- 
wife,  is  struck  down  by  his  own,  died  in  a  corner  of  the  stage  while 
who  has  incurred  a  similar  guilt ;  in  he  pleads  his  despairing  cause, 
tremendous  vengeance  of  the  gods,  Apollo  sends  the  unfortunate  on  to 
for  so  much  bloodshed,  or  in  miser-  Athens  to  appeal  to  Minerva,  while 
able,  human  self-defence — who  can  his  pursuers  still  sleep ;  and  there 
tell  which?  for  both  are  involved.  they  follow  him  on  their  awaking, 
The  next  event,  narrated  in  the  but  only  to  have  their  victim  de- 
second  play  of  the  trilogy,  the  livered  from  them  by  the  sudden 
Choephori,  is  the  murder  of  Cly-  creation,  to  meet  the  emergency,  of 
temnestra  herself  by  her  son  Orestes,  the  great  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus 
under  the  double  suggestion  of  the  at  Athens — a  splendid  expedient  of 
god  whose  oracle  he  had  consulted,  the  poet's  patriotism,  by  which  he 
and  of  Electra  his  sister.  The  con-  at  once  delivers  his  hero,  and  holds 
eluding  drama  tells  of  the  wild  pur^  up  the  institutions  of  his  city  to  uni- 
Buit  over  land  and  sea  of  Orestes,  with  versal  renown.  The  first  cause  pled 
his  mother's  blood  upon  his  head,  by  before  the  new  court  is  thus  a  sub- 
the  Furies  or  Eumenides,  ''  the  kind  lime  one — the  first  pleader  at  the 
ones,"  so  called,  as  fairies  in  Ireland  bar  being  no  less  a  personage  than 
are  called  ^'the  good  people,"  to  Apollo  himself,  while  Pallas  Athene 
conciliate  apparently  those  mes-  sits  as  president,  and  has  the  cast- 
sengers  of  doom.  His  vengeance  ing-vote.  And  so  the  last  survivor 
is  accomplished,  but  at  the  cost  of  of  so  many  murders,  the  final  aveng- 
such  a  punishment  as  has  served  er,  is  delivered,  and  the  race  of  Aga- 
ever  since  as  a  symbol  of  the  hunt-  memnon  spared  to  flourish  anew, 
ing  of  Bemorse,  the  desperate  flight  This  wonderful  tale  attracted  both 
of  the  criminal  from  imaginary  the  other  great  dramatic  poets  of 
pursuers.  Thus  Mie  climax  of  the  Greece,  though  .^chylus  is  its  first 
grim  tragedy  is  attained.  The  father  and  sublimest  narrator.  Euripides, 
has  slain  his  daughter,  the  wife  her  more  prone  to  the  softer  humanity  of 
husband,  the  son  his  mother.   There  the  subject,  takes  up  and  lightens  the 
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early  tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  repre- 
senting her  as  sacrificed  only  in  Uie 
milder  sense  as  a  priestess  to  Diana, 
and  affording  her  an  opportunity 
of  succoniing  her  brother.  So- 
phocles, *^  sad  Electra's  poet/'  takes 
the  stcffner  sister  for  his  heroine, 
and  giyes  ns  over  again  the  story  of 
Orestes'  vengeance,  with  details  im- 
possible in  the  older  and  severer 
trilogy.  We  are  tempted  to  qnote 
one  brief  ode  of  the  Choros  in  this 
play,  in  order  to  indicate  the  Greek 
sentiment  in  respect  to  fate  and 
pnnifthment— its  certainty  that  ven- 
geance must  come,  and  fierce  satis- 
uction  in  it.  Electra,  with  her  at- 
tendant train  of  Argive  maidens, 
has  jnst  listened  breathless  to  an  ac- 
connt  of  a  dream  which  has  troubled 
Clytemnestra  in  her  guilty  slumbers, 
and  which  they  receive  as  certainly 
prophetic  of  a  coming  avenger — ^the 
avenger  whom  they  have  been  ex- 
pecting fiercely  but  silently  from 
day  to  day.  Here  is  the  outburst 
of  their  exultation  over  this  sign  of 
the  approaching  punishment : — 

**  Unless  prophetic  instincts  err» 

Unless  my  wonted  wisdom's  fled. 
He  comes,  my  great  delirerer, 

With  justice  to  the  mighty  dead. 
He  comes  1    he   comes  t   inspired   with 

courage  hi^^ ; 
I  hear  the  dream's  propitious  augury. 
Tour  sire  remembers  in  the  nether  gloom. 
Our  king,  the  axe,  the  instrument  of 

doom, 
Cannot  forget  the  crime  from  which  this 
fate 
Holds  us  unfortunate.   < 

"The  Furies  come  with  noiseless  tread, 
With  hands  and  feet  that  cannot  tire, 
To  strike  the  impious  mairiage-hed 

With  sudden  and  avenging  ire. 
They  gather :  this,  at  least,  these  wonders 

seem 
To  show  us,  else  no  more  will  mortals' 

dream, 
Or  prophets'  warning  tell  a  certain  tale, 
Unless  for  us  this  night's  blest  dream 

preyail  I 
Nought  «an  be  counted  true  unless  in  this 
Is  shadowed  our  true  bliss. 


"  Oh  chariot  race,  by  Pelops  won. 
What  fate,  what  woes  from  thee  began, 

Afflict  this  wretched  land ! 
When  Myrtilus  beneath  the  wave 
Fell  headlong  to  a  watery  grave, 

By  Pelopa'  treacherous  hand. 
Ne'er  siace  liave  we,  ill-fated  house^  been 

free 
From  this  our  heritage  of  nuaexy." 

The  story  of  (EdipuB  is  still  moie 
tremendous.  (Edipus  is  the  son  of 
king  Laius  of  Thebes,  to  whom  it 
has  been  prophesied  that  his  son 
will  kill  him.  To  avert  this  doom, 
the  child  is  exposed  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  it  is  picked  up  by  a 
shepherd,  and  grows  up  to  fulfil  the 
prophecy.  The  story  of  the  Sphinx 
and  its  riddle,  which  (Edipus  solves, 
is  more  commonly  known  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  tragedy.  Before 
ever  he  appears  at  Thebes,  however, 
he  has  killed  his  father  in  a  ehance 
encounter,  and  the  reward  promised 
to  the  solver  of  the  riddle  is  the 
crown  of  Thebes  and  the  hand  of 
the  queen  Jocasta,  upon  whom 
evidently  (such  is  the  habit  of  Oieek 
drama)  the  thirty  yens  which  have 
passed  since  the  birth  of  (Edipus 
have  made  no  material  difference. 
The  unfortunate  stranger,  slayer  of 
his  father,  thus  becomes  the  hoshand 
of  his  mother,  and  all  the  Tials  of 
wrath  are  chained  that  must  descend 
upon  his  unhappy  head.  Bat  Fate 
comes  slowly.  Unconscioiis  of  his 
involuntary  crimes,  CEdipns  li?e6 
happily  for  years,  and  his  childrai 
grow  up  equally  unconscious  of  their 
miserable  origiiL  It  is  only  when 
they  are  grown  men  and  women 
that  the  doom  falls.  Then  sudden 
trouble  all  at  once  overshadows 
Thebes.  Pestilence  and  fiunine 
unite  to  crush  the  doomed  dtj. 
In  their  dismay  the  citizens  appc» 
to  the  king  who  once  saved  them 
fiom  the  Sphinx,  and  who  in  his 
turn  appeals  to  the  Delphic  otdd^ 
The  answer  of  Apollo  seems  at  first 
simple  and  satisfactory  enough.    B 
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is  because  the  murder  of  Laius  is 
unavenged  that  the  city  is  plagued ; 
let  them  but  discoyer  and  punish 
the  criminal,  and  all  will  be  well. 
This  office  CEdipus  cheerfully  and 
eagerly  takes  upon  himself.    He  will 
pursue  this  man,  he  declares,  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own  father  who  had 
been  murdered;  and  wherever  he 
finds  him,  if  even  in  his  own  house, 
will  do  instant  judgment  upon  him. 
This  most  pathetic  unconscious  self- 
denunciation  is  the  great  example 
of  what  scholars  call   "the  irony 
of  Sophocles."     We  doubt  much, 
however,  whether  any  uninstructed 
reader  will  have  leisure  enough  in 
the  breathless  honor  of  the  situation 
to  think  of  irony.     The  unhappy 
king  gradually  finds  out  not  only 
that  he  himself  is  the  man,  but  all 
the  horrible  and  unnatural  circum- 
stances that  aggravate  his  crime,  and 
make  him  accursed.     Then  in  a 
moment  all  his  fictitious  wellbeing 
ends  like   a  dream.     Jocasta,  his 
anhappy  mother  and  wife,  destroys 
herself;  and  CEdipus,  with  a  great 
cry  of  mortal  agony,  blinds  himself 
in  his  despair,  and  so  goes  forth 
— ^another  but  more  desolate  Lear 
— blind,  discrowned,  and  accursed, 
into  the  desert  world. 

The  second  play  carries  out  the 
InesiBtible  sequence  of  fate,  k 
little  breathing  time  has  been  given 
to  the  unhappy  man.  His  daughters 
cling  to  him,  or  at  least  Antigone, 
a  nobler  Cordelia,  one  of  the  first 
and  purest  emblems  of  that  femin- 
ine self-devotion  which  has  since 
found  so  many  examples.  Anti- 
gone is  the  staff  of  lus  old  age,  lead- 
ing the  blind  old  man  about  fix>m 
place  to  place,  as  he  wandeis  in 
enforced  exile,  and  giving  a  certain 
sweetness  to  his  evil  fate.  But  his 
doom  is  not  yet  accomplished.  His 
sons  begin  a  fierce  conflict  for  the 
throne  of  Thebes,  and  make  a  cruel 
attempt  to  draw  him  to  one  side  or 


the  other — the  mere  possession  of 
his  body,  alive  or  dead,  being,  as 
once  more  the  oracle  says,  the  con- 
dition of  victory  for  the  side  which 
secures  it.  CEdipus,  however,  escapes 
this  disrespectful  and  irreverent 
conflict  by  a  mysterious  death.  He 
is  the  only  victim  of  Greek  tra- 
gedy who  attains  something  like 
file  dignity  of  a  martyr.  He  dies, 
as  it  seems,  voluntarily — agoing  away 
into  the  darkness  at  the  command 
of  the  gods,  not  sent  to  Hades 
by  any  murderous  blow.  Whether 
there  is  any  subtle  intention  in 
this,  or  vindication  of  one  who  has 
sinned  involuntarily,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  say;  but  the  death  of 
the  classic  Lear  is  at  least  infinitely 
more  dignified  and  awe-inspiring 
than  that  of  any  other  slain  victim 
of  the  Eates.  lliere  is  the  sound  of 
a  great  voice,  "  Come,  CEdipus;*'  and 
when  the  spectators  reach  the  spot, 
they  find  only  his  companion  The- 
seus standing  alone  shading  his 
dazzled  eyes ;  the  great  .  sufferer 
has  disappeared  like  Moses,  leaving 
neither  grave  nor  relic,  into  ine^ 
fable  gloom. 

Meanwhile  Eteocles  and  Polyni- 
ces,  the  sons,  have  been  struggling 
for  the  throne,  of  which,  off  and  on, 
so  to  speak,  Creon,  the  brother  of 
the  ui^appy  Jocasta,  seems  the 
real  occupant.  Eteocles,  the  young- 
er, has  possession  of  the  city;  and 
Polynices  puts  himself  in  the  wrong 
by  assailing  it,  bringing  six  alien 
chiefe  with  him,  so  as  to  attack  each 
of  the  seven  gates  of  Thebes.  The 
brothers  accomplish  the  fiite  of 
their  unhappy  family  by  killing 
each  other ;  but  not  even  then  are 
the  Fates  satisfied.  The  noble  An- 
tigone (whom  Mr  Clifton  CoUins 
makes  the  strange  mistake  of  compar- 
ing to  Dickens's  sentimental  *'  Little 
Kell ")  has  yet  to  wind  up  the  sad 
story  with  a  generous  self-sacrifice 
worthy  of  her.     The  body  of  the 
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rash  and  rebellious  Polynices  is 
sentenced  to  that  last  wont  doom 
of  Greek  vengeance — ^to  be  left  un- 
buried ;  a  direr  fate  than  the  mere 
impiety  and  disrespect  of  thus  ex- 
posing human  remains,  for  it  was 
supposed  to  involve  a  comfortless 
wandering  in  Hades  to  the  vic- 
tim, and  all  the  unhappiness  of  a 
resUess  ghost  This  Antigone, 
freed  by  her  father's  death  from 
one  task  of  love,  devotes  herself  to 
avert ;  and  as  she  has  been  caught 
in  the  act  of  covering  her  brother's 
body,  is  seized,  and  by  the  sentence 
of  Creon  condenmed  to  a  living 
tomb,  to  be  built  up  in  a  cavern 
among  the  rocks,  as  ihe  fit  punish- 
ment of  her  rebellion  against  the 
law.  The  story  of  Antigone  is  often 
quoted  as  the  only  love-story  of 
which  the  Greek  drama  takes  note ; 
but  the  love  in  it  is  more  implied  than 
evident  The  heart  of  the  maiden 
is  too  full  of  the  lofty  duty  which 
inspires  her  to  leave  room  for  any 
effusions  of  sentiment.  She  be- 
wails, indeed,  like  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah,  the  promises  of  life  un- 
fulfilled, and  pathetically  hails  the 
''faulted  home,"  so  securely  guarded, 
in  which  she  ia  about  to  be  im- 
mured, as  her  bridal  chamber ;  but 
not  a  word  comes  from  her  lips,  as 
she  makes  her  way  towards  this  last 
habitation,  of  the  betrothed  lover, 
who  is  at  that  moment  pleading 
her  cause  with  his  hard  father.  Her 
thoughts  are  intent  on  other  things 
— on  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
on  the  shades  whom  she  is  about 
to  rejoin,  and  on  the  sunshine  and 
hope  she  is  about  to  leave — but 
never  on  Haemon,  who  is  her 
destined  husband.  Nor  does  he 
plead  for  love's  sake,  but  only  for 
reason  and  justice,  bidding  his 
father  beware  of  the  revival  of  human 
sentiment  among  his  subjects,  all  of 
whom  bewail  the  maiden  thus  con- 
demned to^a  foul  death  for  a  noble 


deed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  Hs- 
mon's  pleadings,  but  to  those  of 
the  blind  prophet  Teiresias,  vague 
but  terrible  messenger  of  &te,  whom 
all  men  fear,  that  Creon  eventoallj 
yields ;  and  then  he  yields  too  kte. 
When  Antigone's  death-chamber  is 
broken  open,  she  is  found  dead  with 
her  lover  by  her  side,  who  madly 
stabs  himself  at  sight  of  the  de- 
spairing and  relenting  tyrant,  whose 
repentance  is  thus  rendered  UDSTail- 
ing.  And  so  the  tragic  story  cou- 
eludes;  in  the  extinction  of  the 
whole  unhappy  family,  with  the 
exception  of  a  timid  Ismene,  com- 
mon soul,  to  whom  no  despain  or 
tragic  missions  are  possible,  and 
who  relapses  into  the  crowd,  as 
even  in  the  Greek  drama  some 
must  do. 

Thus  ends  the  terrible  tale— « 
tragedy  full  of  great  situations, 
strong  sensations,  and  at  lea^"^ 
two  noble  characters,  bat  full  ^^ 
gloom  so  unbroken,  that  the  reader 
trembles  and  shrinks  as  he  reads. 
It  would  need  all  the  tradition- 
ary brightness  of  Greek  life,  the 
dazzling  sky,  the  visible  presence  of 
august  Athens,  and  the  inspiiing 
atmosphere  of  Greek  poetry,  to 
enable  any  mass  of  spectators  to 
endure  the  tremendous  strain,  which 
indeed  has  scarcely  any  relief  ftom 
beginning  to  end.  The  honor  of 
the  first  catastrophe  is  indeed  some- 
what lightened  by  the  noble  marty^ 
end  of  (Edipus,  and  by  the  lofty 
sacrifice  of  Ajitigone ;  but  the  rebef 
is  only  fix)m  terror  and  woe  to  that 
profound  and  high  -  souled  l^J 
which  makes  enthusiasm  sacred. 
We  are  permitted  no  gleam  of  pl«»' 
sure,  no  smile,  no  sun-glint  The 
fantastic  Gothic  art  which  leaps  fiom 
grave  to  gay,  from  tears  to  laughter, 
with  ft  capricious  self-compensation 
of  its  own,  has  no  counterpart  w 
the  solenui  Greek  imagination :  evcQ 
the  poet's  cunning  pause  in  his  tale 
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of  stoTm  and  calamity,  his  change 
into  the  whispering  tuneful  mea- 
sure, ''  like  a  hidden  brook  in  the 
leafy  month  of  June,"  which  gives 
to  our  impatient  northern  souls  a 
moment's  breathing  time  and  much- 
loved  change,  is  nurely  employed  by 
the  ancient  dramatist  Those  sun- 
shine-loving Greeks,  with  all  their 
brightness,  do  not  seem  to  have  felt 
this  necessity,  which  gives  so  much 
variety  and  delightfud  vicissitude 
of  light  and  shade  to  more  modem 
art 

And  as  Sophocles  supplements  the 
story  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnes- 
tra  by  a  drama  especially  devoted  to 
"  sad  Mectra,"  so  .^Ischylus  preludes 
and  prefaces  his  brother  poet's  great 
trilogy  by  the  drama  of  the  '  Seven 
against  Thebes,'  in  which  the  fate 
of  the  brothers  is  set  forth,  and  that 
of  Antigone    foreshadowed.      The 
genius  of  this  brotherhood  of  song, 
however    various,  finds    the  same 
fascination    in    these    grand    and 
gloomy  legends.     They  afford,  evi- 
dently, a  perfectly  congenial  expres- 
sion of  their  primary  perception  of 
the   great    questions  between  the 
gods  and  men.    Punishment  to  the 
wiong-4oer  occupies  everywhere  a 
foremost  place  in  their  system,  but 
the  origin  of  wrong  is  ever  mysteri- 
ous  to  them.      It  is  a  hereditary 
curse,    which    affects    them    widi 
weird  infi.uence,  drawing  unconscious 
or  even  unwilling  feet  into  the  snares 
of  fate ;  or  it  is  an  awful  preordina- 
tion of  tho^ods  themselves,  interfer- 
ing arbitrarily  to  force  an  unloved 
race  into  crime,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  subjected  to  punishment 
Barely,  indeed,  does  straightforward 
personal  guilt  and  shame  suffice,  as 
in  Clytemnestm's  case,  to  furnish  a 
simple  motive  for  a  criminal  act; 
otherwise  than  thus  must  it  ever  be 
accounted  for.     It  is  the  treachery 
of  Pelops  which  suggests  the  cruelty 
of  Atreua,  which  requires  the  doom 
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of  Agamemnon,  which  makes  Cly- 
temnestra's  murder  necessary,  and 
which    condemns    Orestes  to   the 
pursuit  of   the    Furies.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  mis^ble  fate  of 
(Edipus  is  entirely  arbitrary :  here 
there  is  not  even  the  excuse  of  any 
hereditary  guilt,  for  Laius  seems  to 
have  been  innocent  enough,  and  even 
pious;  and  it  does  not  occur  to  any 
one  to  blame  him  for  the  abject 
cruelty  with  which  he  abandoned 
the  child  who,  as  the  oracle  prophe- 
sied, should  slay  him.     The  whole 
unhappy  family  are  betrayed  into 
unconscious  crime  :  Laius  is  killed 
in   a   scuffle    such    as    would    sit 
light  on  any  warlike  traveller's  con- 
science, who  knew  nothing  of  him 
but  that  he  blocked  the  way ;  and 
in  all  the  after-incidents,  CEdipus  is 
absolutely  blameless — a  victim  more 
than  a  criminal     This  is  perhaps 
not  the  place   to   inquire   whence 
comes  the  curious  tendency,  whicb 
runs  through  the  entire  poetry  of 
this  great  nation,  to  throw  the  blame 
of  evil  upon  some  one  beyond  its 
immediate   perpetrator— either   on 
the  gods  themselves,  who  exercise 
venceance  on  the  evil  when  done, 
or  on  the  hereditary  curse  of  an  an- 
cestor's   sin.       This   of  course  but 
^^oU  the  question alittle^ce 
if  Agamemnon's  house  is  cursed  for 
fhet?Lu.heryofPelops^e^dr^^^ 

to  ask  how  I^^^P^.^^Ve'^t^rhad 
treachery,  and  ^^?*^tnnu\)^him^ 

a  hereditary  ^^^^^towX^B^o 
Such  a  diBCUserion^ow^^ 

great  for  us  ;  ^j^Vt^Jv^a  tendency 
S^  in  these  l**^^f^J!^osophical 
whichgix>wsamong^^^^^ 

classes  to  ^*f^J^  to  ancestral  causes, 

we  see  «^?^^^,^nian,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  make  ^^"^^^    grandfather— 
the  shadow   oi**,^^n the gtaud- 
whichisratber  JiaraL^  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^ 

father,  and  ^^^^tion  for  any  man. 
good  moral  ^^^  aiaposed  towards 
T'k^-^   who     »^     ^    ^      5  b 
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this  modem  philosophical  sentimeiit, 
will  find  it  in  full  detail  in  the  cycle 
of  story  which  centres  in  Agamem- 
non. Thus  the  world  goes  on  in 
a  perpetual  lound,  and  reasoning 
comes  back  to  link  itself  on  at  the 
extreme  opposite  end  to  reasoning, 
all  the  ages  notwithstanding — a 
curious  thought. 

Euripides  is  more  tender,  more 
thoughtful,  more  modem,  if  we  may 
use  such  a  word,  than  either  of  his 
great  Elder  Brethren.  There  is  per- 
haps no  Qreek  drama  so  popularly 
known  as  another  gloomy  and  ter- 
rible story,  which  comes  to  us  from 
his  hand,  and  to  which  music  has 
lent  all  its  charms  in  our  own  day — 
the  story  of  Medea.  Women  are 
not  supposed  to  have  had  much 
respect  from  the  Greeks,  and  in- 
deed are  addressed  contemptuously 
enough,  wherever,  in  the  stir  of 
strife  and  arms,  even  a  gentle 
Andromache  —  even  a  sympathis- 
ing chorus  —  come  in  the  warrior's 
way.  But  where  Antigone  is  a 
possible  character,  there  can  be  no 
general  debasement,  we  should  sup- 
pose, of  that  half  of  the  world  which, 
being  for  the  most  part  voiceless, 
and  always  swordless,  gets  such 
hard  treatment  from  primitive  man, 
both  civilised  and  uncivilised.  Eu- 
ripides even,  we  are  told,  was  a 
misogynist,  a  hater  and  reviler  of 
women ;  notwithstanding  which  he 
has  left  behind  the  matchless  figure 
of  Alcestis,  and  the  great,  sad,  and 
terrible  Medea,  the  self-sacrificing 
and  self-avenging  woman,  each  per- 
fect in  her  kind,  and  each  so  infinite- 
ly superior  to  the  man  with  whom 
she  is  connected  and  contrasted,  that 
the  reader  might  suppose  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  case,  and  accuse  the 
poet,  as  female  writers  of  fiction  are 
sometimes  accused,  of  having  cele- 
brated the  wife  at  the  expense  of 
the  husband.  Mr  Bodham  Donne, 
who  is,  in  the  series  of  Ancient 


Classics^  the  interpreter  of  Euripides, 
makes  a  half  apology  for  linking  the 
names  of  Medea  and  Alcestis ;  but 
we  think  he  is  perfectly  correct  in 
doing  so,  and  that  the  contrast  is  a 
natural  one,  which  must  strike  all 
thoughtful  readers  of  these  two  great 
productions.     Medea  is  the  woman 
wronged  and  lashed  to  fury,  whose 
wrongs  would  plead  eloquently  for 
her  before  any  tribunal,  had  she  not 
taken  the  remedy  in  her  own  bands, 
and,  driven  desperate  by  misery  and 
despair,  quenched  the  flame  of  her 
just  but  awful  passion  in  crime  and 
blood.     She  is  nobler,  loftier,  tnier, 
than  those  who  wrong  her,  and  in 
the  fury  and  bitterness  of  her  injury, 
her  strong    nature    takes   terrible 
vengeance.  Alcestis,  too,  is  a  greater 
soul  than  all  the  small  beings  about, 
and  the  petty,  life-loving  husband 
by  her  side ;  and  she,  too,  takes  her 
noble  vengeance,  in  her  kind,  and 
dies  for  the  weakling  with  a  love 
which  is  full  of  ineflEable  compassion, 
tinged,  who  can  doubt  it,  with  a  soft, 
unacknowledged,   and    indeed  un- 
conscious contempt     It  is  the  same 
great    spirit    in  its  two  different 
manifestationB — ^the  moral  and  the 
unmoral :  the  one  prompt  to  save, 
ready  to  endure,  accepting  firon*  "^J 
height  of   noble  compassion  wd 
tenderness,  with  a  generous  pndc, 
whatever  suffering  may  be  necessary, 
to  spare  the  less  courageous  and  less 
strong ;  the  other,  who  might  aJso 
have  been  great  enough  for  such  « 
sacrifice,  stung  by  the  stabs  and 
pricks  to  which  she  is  subject^  inw> 
wUd  self-asseriion,  wild  vindication 
of  a  power  to  curse  and  desolate, 
when  her  power  to  bless  and  ^^^^ 
has  met  with  no  appreciation*    ^^ 
Medea  is  at  once  the  compl«Bjefl^ 
and  the  antipodes  of  the  Alcestis. 
She  IB  no  vulgar  murderess,  no  coni' 
mon  fury,  but  a  creature  all  ^^le 
with  wrong ;  the  tears  scorched  oui 
of  her  eyes  and  the  milk  from  *»«' 
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bosom  by  passionate  misery  and 
injary^  by  the  spurns  of  the  un- 
worthy, and  the  cold  craelty  of 
sordid  souls.  Alcestis  has  no  wrong 
but  that  silent,  perhaps  unconscious, 
injury  of  fate,  never  to  be  remedied, 
which  has  made  her  love  her  in- 
ferior— ^not  merely  wed  him,  but 
love  him,  a  deeper  depth.  It  is  not 
his  fault,  nor  her  fault,  nor  is  it  in 
her  to  withdraw  her  tenderness; 
but  she  dies  for  him  —  a  greater 
involuntary  revenge.  Alcestis  is 
greater  than  Medea  in  her  lofty  but 
soft  generosity;  heroic,  yet  ever 
pure-womanly.  She  is  one  of  the 
noblest  conceptions  ever  revealed 
to  the  world — too  noble  almost, 
too  delicate  for  the  primitive 
mind  to  fathom,  and  which  com- 
monplace imagination  of  the  senti- 
mental kind  has  travestied  into  a 
mere  ecstatic,  love-sick  woman,  de- 
lighted with  maudlin  fondness  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  her  demigod.  But 
Euripides  knew  better.  These  two 
women,  so  full  of  that  delicate  com- 
plexity of  feeling  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  modem  than  to  the 
ancient  drama,  are  the  very  crown 
of  his  art  We  are  tempted  once 
more,  notwithstanding  our  distrust 
of  translation,  to  subjoin  here  a  ver- 
sion of  Medea's  wonderful  soliloquy 
before  the  murder  of  her  children, 
which  will  show  the  reader  how 
little  like  the  vulgar  murderess  of 
the  common  imagination  was  this 
impassioned  but  miserable  mother. 
She  has  just  given  an  imperious 
order  to  the  messenger,  who  tells 
her  that  her  children  are  to  be  left 
behind  and  not  to  share  her 
banishment,  to  go  in  and  provide 
for  their  immediate  wants.  Then, 
in  the  conflict  of  her  heart 
produced  by  this  news,  she  ad- 
dresses them:  ''Now  have  you 
a  home,"  she  cries,  ''a  city  in 
which  you  can  live,  bereft  of  your 
mother ;" 


**  While  I  an  exile  go 
Into  another  land  :  no  place  for  me 
To  bless  you,  or  to  see  your  happiness, 
To  sanctify  the  marriage  and  tne  wife  ; 
Or,  as  is  fit,  to  hold  the  nuptial  torch. 
Wretch  that  I  am,  destroyed  by  my  own 

will! 
I  should  have  reared  yon,  dearest,  dif- 
ferently, 
Have  toiled  and  laboured  in  some  other 

way 
To  nurture  you :  since  when  I  brought 

you  forth 
I  bore  a  grief,  a  trouble  to  myself. 
Yet  sure,  ill-fated  one,  I  once  had  hopes 
That  you  would  nurse  me  in  my  grey  old 

age, 
And   when    I  died    adorn   my   decent 

limbs 
For  burial — much  desired  offices. 
But  now  that  tenderest  hope  has  died 

away. 
Depriyea  of  you,  sad  will  be  life  to  me 
And  painful ;  passed  into  another  home, 
You  will  ne'er  more  your  mother  see.  Oh 

woe! 
Why  do  ye  gaze  upon  me  with  your  eyes, 
Those  dearest  eyes,  my  children?  yea, 

and  smile. 
That  loyely  smile  which  is  to  be  your 

last 
Ah  me,  what  shall  I  do?  my  courage 

flies 
When  these  bright  faces  thus  I  gaze  upon, 
I  cannot  do  it !  long-formed  plans,  fare- 
well. 
I  will  carry  forth  my  children  from  this 

land. 
Why  should  I,  for  no  end  except  to  grieye 
Their  wicked  father  by  theii*  woes,  on  me 
Bring  double  load  of  harm  ?   I  will  not 

doit! 
Hence,  schemes  of  Ul ! — But  yet,  what 

fate  is  mine — 
A  laughing-stock  to  all  my  enemies, 
Wreaking  no  vengeance  on  them ;  I  must 

doit! 
Must  dare  the  deed,  although  my  coward 

heart 
Struggles   with   weak   and   feeble   rea- 
sonings. 
Go  in,  my  children.     If  there*s  any  here 
Who  from  the  sight  of  this  my  sacrifice 
Shrinks,  let  him  look  to't  for  himself, 

fori 
Stay  not  my  hand  ! 

Oh  cruel  snirit,  leave  me  ! 
Do   not   this  crime  !    On  spare  them, 

wretched  one — 
Spare  thine  own  children  1    In  another 

land 
How  will  these  dear  companions  glad 

thee?    No! 
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No,  by  the  dread  iTengers  of  all  crime 
Who  dwell  in  shades  below,  I  will  not 

leave 
M^  boys  to  hostile  inflaence  of  my  foes — 
Tis  plain  that  they  most  die — ^if  they 

most  die. 
Then  I,  who  bore,  wiU  sUiy.    This  is 

ordjuned. 

I  would  speak  to  my  sons— come  hither, 

boys,  .  ,^    ,      , 

And  give  yoor  mother  yonr  right  hands 

to  kiss. 
Oh  dear,  dear  hands !  oh  sweetest  months ! 

bright  looks ! 
Great  bearing  of  my  children !    In  the 

realms 
Below,  may  happiness  be  yonrs  !  for  here 
Yonr  father  has  destroyed  all  pleasantness. 
Oh  dear  embrace  !  how  soft  and  warm 

the  touch. 
How  sweet,  how  fresh  and  fragrant  18  the 

breath 
Of  my  dear  children !    Go  !  Go  1   to  the 

house  I — 
I  cannot  look  upon  your  fi&ces.    Go  ! 
Ah,  now  am  I  overwhelmed  and  lost  in 

woes. 
Now  see  I  well  how  great  the  evil  is 
Which  I  haye  planned ;  but  anger  in  my 

breast 
Baging,  and  stronger  than  all  coonsels 

mUd, 
Causes  this  crime,  as  all  the  crimes  on 

earth." 

We  have  not  attempted  to  follow 
the  aatboTS  of  these  most  instrac- 
tive  Yolames  folly  in  the  examina- 
tion of  each  poet  and  his  works 
which  they  mt^e.  Bat  no  English 
reader  need  plead  either  difficulty  or 
tedioosness  as  his  excuse  in  future 
for  ignorance  of  the  great  Greek 
writers  who  were  first  in  the  field 
of  poetiy.  Mr  Collins's  account  and 
narrative  of  the  Odyssey  is  as  full 
and  interesting  as  that  of  the  Iliad  ; 
and  Mr  Copleston,  Mr  Bodham 
Donne,  and  Mr  Clifton  Collins,  to 
whom  respectively  we  owe  the 
i&chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
have  dischaiged  their  task  with  ac- 
curacy and  spirit.  'Sox  ought  we 
to  omit  mention  of  the  Hesiod  of 
Mr  Davies,  because  didactic  poetry 
happens  to  be  less  attractive  to 
our  individual  mind  than  the  great 
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conceptions  of  the  epic  and  the 
drama.  The  homely  wisdom  and 
rural  lore  of  that  immemorial  poet  S& 
as  curious — if  lens  interesting— as 
the  high  tales  which  have  lasted 
through  80  many  ages;  for  old  earth 
and  her  various  seasons,  her  crope 
and  her  sheaf-bindings,  her  devy 
seed-times  and  winter  slumbecB,  are 
older  even  than  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles — older  than  Alcestis  and 
Medea;  and  few  things  can  be 
more  striking  or  touching  than  to 
see,  across  the  long  centuries,  those 
quiet  shadowy  pictures  of  tbe 
flocks  and  fields,  and  the  douds 
gathering  around  the  setting  sun, 
which  of  old,  as  now,  take 

*'  A  sober  colouring  from  the  eye 
Which  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mar. 
taUty." 

Thus  the  lofty  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
is  set  before  the  English  reader, 
worthily  and  modestly,  without  any 
strain  after  the  unattainable,  bat  in 
such  a  way  as  to  refresh  the  waning 
memory,  and  to  give  distinction 
and  intelligibUity  to  that  tagae 
knowledge,  broken  up  into  bewilder- 
ing fragments  like  a  shattered  mu" 
ror,  which  most  of  the  intelligent 
unlearned  already  possess  of  l^ose 
fables  which  are  interwoven  mwe 
or  less  into  all  literature.  The 
execution  of  the  scheme,  so  fiMf»^ 
equal  to  the  idea,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  more. 

We  cannot  feel  that  the  comic 
drama  of  Greece  is  likely  to  com- 
mend itself  in  the  same  way  to  the 
modem  and  unclassical  reader.  The 
fun  of  Aristophanes,  we  fear,  must 
remain  for  the  special  amusement 
of  the  scholar— its  subjects  and 
aUusions  being  too  far  off  and  ob- 
scure to  take  any  hold  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century mind.  We  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  man  wno 
makes  fun  out  of  Socrates  ana 
Euripides ;  and  it  requires,  we  fe»'» 
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a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  than 
the  ordinary  English  reader  pos- 
sesses, ever  to  appreciate  the  curi- 
ously vivid  picture  of  Athens  which, 
even  when  the  jokes  pall,  may  still 
be  got  out  of  these  comedies.  They 
are,  however,  scarcely  comedies  at 
all  (at  least  in  our  sense  of  the 
word),  but  rather  satires  upon  ex- 
isting conditions  or  tendencies  of 
society.  The  ^Clouds,'  for  in- 
stance— perhaps  the  most  feunous 
of  them — IB  directed  against  the 
'<  Thinking  Shops  "  of  the  Sophists, 
and  their  supposed  faculty  for  mak- 
ing the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause.  It  would  seem  to  us  a 
curious  blunder  on  the  part  of  Aris- 
tophanes to  make  Socrates  the  im- 
personation of  his  philosophical 
humbug;  but  it  is  evident  the 
Athenian  audience  had  no  such  idea. 
One  of  the  strongest  indications,  in- 
deed, that  this  clever  and  intellec- 
tual audience  was  still  in  a  rudi* 
mentary  state  of  development,  is 
its  intense  appreciation  of  personal 
abuse,  and  that  rude  and  common 
fun  which  finds  its  point  in  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  J^o  doubt,  the 
intense  local  feeling  of  a  city,  which 
is  all  the  world  to  its  inhabitants, 
gives  additional  force  at  all  times 
to  personal  satire;  but  nothing 
less  than  the  tremendous  serious- 
ness of  a  Dante  can  ever  give  dig- 
nity to  this  mode  of  treating  social 
affairs.  Personal  satire  is  emphati- 
cally a  thing  of  a  day,  or  at  most  of 
a  generation ;  and  as  there  is  noth- 
ing which  has  a  more  facile  and 
immediate  success,  it  is  but  justice 
that  it  should  have  a  shorter  life 
than  other  works  of  genius.  No- 
thing but  scholarly  prejudice  could 
ever  believe,  we  think,  that  the 
man  who  creates  a  Medea  is  of  no 
higher  rank  than  the  man  who  cari- 
catures a  Euripides.  We  feel  that 
even  to  say  so  much  is  to  venture 
upon  a  kind  of  lese-majesiS/  but  we 


speak  with  the  boldness  of  one  who 
sits  in  the  seat  of  the  unlearned, 
and  represents  the  modem  English, 
not  the  classical,  judgment.  The 
one  of  Aristophanes'  plays  which,  in 
our  own  opinion,  will  give  the  reader 
most  insight  into  Athenian  society, 
is  the  one  characterised  by  Mr  Col- 
lins as  *'  perhaps  the  least  amusing 
to  a  modem  reader" — the  comedy 
of  the '  Wasps.'  The  hero  of  this  is 
apparently  a  commonplace  ordinary 
Athenian  of  middle  age,  whose  pas- 
sion for  the  law-courts  is  so  great 
that  his  family  cannot  keep  him  out 
of  them.  He  is  a  juryman,  one  of 
those  volunteer  judges  who  sat  all 
day  long  in  Athens,  as  many  as  six 
thousand  of  them,  when  all  the 
courts  were  open,  receiving  a  pay- 
ment of  threepence  a-day,  and  taken 
vaguely  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
the  only  preference  apparently  being 
with  those  wno  rose  early  enough  to 
find  a  place  upon  the  benches,  ever 
crowded.  Philocleon,  the  hero  of 
the  '  Wasps,'  "  neglects  his  person, 
hardly  sleeps  at  night  for  thinking 
of  his  duties  in  the  court,  and  is  off 
before  daylight  in  the  morning,  to 
secure  a  good  seat.  ...  He 
keeps  in  his  house  *  a  whole  beach ' 
of  little  round  pebbles,  that  he  may 
always  have  one  ready  for  giving 
his  vote;  and  goes  about  holding 
his  three  fingers  pinched  together, 
as  if  he  had  got  one  between  them 
ready  to  slip  i;ito  the  ballot-box." 
The  object  of  the  play  is  to  show 
the  grotesque  means  employed  to 
cure  this  paterfamilias  of  his  weak- 
ness. It  will  be  much  more  inter- 
esting to  the  English  reader,  how- 
ever, to  reflect  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  condemned  Socrates  to 
death,  and  that  with  this  chance 
assembly  of  thick-headed  (if  it  is 
allowable  to  suppose  that  thick- 
heads existed  in  Athens),  common- 
place nobodies,  lay  the  cast  of  life 
or  death  for  every  noble  Athenian — 
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an  idea  wliicli  will  convey  a  thrill 
of  alarmed  sensation  to  the  ignorant 
who  perhaps  never  fully  realised  it 
before. 

The  name  of  Socrates  brings  ns 
at  once  to  that  noblest  and  purest 
of  all  ancient   literatore  which  is 
represented  by  Plato.    The  reader 
who  knows  nothing  of  Plato  in  his 
native  tongue   is  apt  to  think  of 
him   as  a  philosopher  very  much 
indeed  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 
with  wonderful  gleams  in  him  of 
higher  knowledge,   but   stilly  suc- 
cinctly and  beyond  all  else,  a  philo- 
sopher—  one    of    those    sophists 
whose  very  wisdom  has  come  down 
to  us  as  representing  intellectual  hair- 
splitting and  wordiness,  if  not  craft 
and  falsity.     But  the  author  of  the 
'Dialogues'  is  more  than  a  philo- 
sopher.     He  has  left  to  us  perhaps 
the  very  noblest  picture  of  a  man 
that  has  ever  been  drawn  by  unin- 
spired   pencil       There    are  many 
bold    critics,    indeed,    who    have 
compared    the    Socrates  of   Plato 
to  the  Christ  of  the  four  GU)spel8, 
with  a  curious  absence  of  poetical 
insight  and  that  higher  faculty  of 
perception  which  can  discriminate 
between  two  things  without  being 
contemptuous  of  either.     Socrates, 
old,  tolerant,  humorous,  unimpas- 
sioned,  is  as  completely  different 
from  the  divine  youth  of  the  Be- 
deemer  as  could  be  imagined ;  nor 
could  Art  itself  have  conceived  a 
more    entire    contrast    than    that 
which  exists  between  this  highest 
philosophic    man    and    the  more 
glorious   perfect    presence   of   the 
Son  of  God.      But  putting  aside 
this  profane  comparison,  there  has 
never  occurred  to  any  man   that 
we    know    of,    through   all  these 
centuries,  the   conception  of  such 
a  figure  as  this  of  the  barefooted 
Greek,  poorest  and  wisest  of  men, 
with    such    a   humorous,    benign 
light  of  humanity  about  him,  such 


noble,  tolerant  breadth  of  under- 
standing, and  serene  grandeur  of 
spirit     To  those  to  whom  Socrates 
is  new,  the  effect  must  be  such  as 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate ;  and  the 
wonder  is,  that  so  little  enthusiasm 
concerning   him  has    lasted    even 
among  the  sacerdotal  class  of  schol- 
ars, who  are  as   jealous    as    any 
priesthood  of  the  objects  of  their 
recondite  worship.      The  Platonic 
philosophy  has  been  the  origin  of 
many  schools,  of  infinite  discussion, 
of  books  and  literary  productions 
without  number;  but  Socrates  is 
greater  than  the  philosophy  which 
springs  from  him,  more  noble  than 
words    ever  were.      Plato  is  the 
mirror  of  his  master,  holding  him 
up  with  loyal  devotion,  and  that 
infinite  delicacy  of  reflection  which 
makes  the  reader  sometimes  doubt 
whether  a  presentment  so    noble 
does    not    owe   something    of   its 
charm    to    the    medium    through 
which  we  view  it    This  is  a  ques- 
tion   which    can    never    now    be 
decided.     It  is  very  apparent,  in- 
deed,   that    the    Socrates    whom 
Xenophon  saw  was  not  the  glori- 
fied Socrates  who  is  visible  to  us 
through  the  luminous  eyes  of  Plato  ^ 
but  the  soldier-historian  was  but 
little  likely  to    grasp    the    moral 
lineaments  of  a  man  whose  character 
was  so  unlike  his  own*    We  have, 
we  hope,  taken  sufficient  pains  to 
distinguish  between  the  translation 
of  prose  and  that  of  poetry,  so  much 
as  our  opinion  may  be  worth  in 
the  matter ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  fuller  and  truer  appreciation 
of  Plato  may  be  obtained  from  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  work  than  we  could 
hope  to  have,  through   a  similar 
medium,  of  ^chylus  or  Euripides. 
But  still  we  doubt  whether  the 
general  reader  will  have  courage  to 
tackle   the    'Dialogues,'    even    as 
rendered  by  the  accomplished  mas- 
ter of  Balliol ;  and  the  knowledge 
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which  he  can  acquire  from  the 
little  volume  of  this  series,  so  well 
executed  hy  Mr  Clifton  Collins,  of 
this  greatest  classic  figure,  will  give 
him  such  a  new  friend  in  the 
world  of  letters  as  no  man  will- 
ingly would  live  without  The 
picture  is  bright  as  daylight,  minute 
yet  broad.  We  need  not  insist,  as 
everybody  insists,  upon  the  person- 
al aspect  of  the  philosopher.  "No 
doubt  there  was  even  in  his  ugli- 
ness a  charm  of  benignity  which 
took  all  sting  out  of  that  genial 
humour,  so  searching  and  full  of  fine 
perception,  yet  so  sympathetic  to 
the  modest  and  true,  which  turned 
every  interlocutor  outside  in,  demo- 
lished pretence,  and  extinguished 
vanity,  but  never  repelled  the  gentle 
souL  We  follow  the  sage  through 
his  historian's  beautiful  pages — to 
that  shaded  seat  under  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  sycamore  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus,  and  hear  the  murmur 
of  the  running  water,  and  the  sharp 
song  of  the  cicalas  in  the  trees,  as 
be  discourses,  with  the  laugh  never 
far  distant  from  his  eyes,  yet  the 
deepest  tender  feeling  in  his  soul, 
on  love,  on  pathos,  on  eloquence,  on 
the  recollection  of  some  heavenly 
loveliness  seen  in  a  primeval  glory, 
which  gives  a  visionary  charm  in 
the  true  lover's  eyes  to  earthly 
beauty,  but  makes  the  common  soul 
think  him  mad,  as,  softly  mocking, 
laughing  to  veU  the  deeper  inspira- 
tion in  his  heart,  the  philosopher 
himself  has  just  done;  or  to  the 
feast,  where,  amid  all  the  dissipa- 
tion of  young  Athens,  he  sits  smil- 
ingy  talking,  looking  on  at  their 
extravagances,  without,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  any  immediate  reprobation 
of  them,  though  every  word  he  says 
is  on  the  side  of  temperance  and 
virtue ;  or  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
classic  school — to  the  playing-fields, 
let  us  say  —  where  the  boys  are 
all  about,  wrestling,  trying  their 


young  strength,  and  where  the  phil- 
osopher, attaching  himself  to  a  pair 
of  youthful  friends,  discourses  with 
them  of  friendship,  what  it  is,  with 
all  his  usual  genial  banter  and 
tender  wisdom.  "  Here  is  a  jest," 
he  says ;  "  you  two  boys,  and  I  an 
old  boy,  who  would  fain  be  one  of 
you,  imagine  ourselves  to  be  friends, 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
discover  what  a  friend  is ! "  How 
the  reader  sympathises  with  the 
boys  when  their  tutors  appear,  "  like 
an  evil  apparition,"  to  send  them 
back  to  books  and  bed  from  this 
delightful  talk  I  Thus  he  goes 
about  the  populous  streets,  wherever 
men  are,  talking  to  great  and  small, 
fond  of  the  splendid  dandy  Alcibia- 
des,  not  less  fond  of  the  blacksmith, 
who  affords  him  so  many  illustrations 
of  life,  reproving  nobody,  yet  cun- 
ningly driving  every  man  who  de- 
fends his  poor  system  of  abject  life 
into  a  comer,  leaving  a  suggestive 
question  likea seed  in  his  mind.  It  is 
two  thousand  years  since  this  picture 
was  made,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  all  the  literature  with  which 
the  world  has  been  flooded  since. 

It  is  needless  to  go  over  the  still 
more  wonderful  death  in  which  the 
story  culminates,  and  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
any  more  than  the  life  has.  The 
reader  will  find  it  worth  his  while 
to  be  uninstructed,  so  as  to  go 
over  this  scene  with  freshness 
as  something  new.  Injudicious 
sceptics  have  compared  this,  also, 
to  the  central  event  of  Christianity, 
with  equal  bad  taste  and  want  of 
perception.  Once  more,  the  two 
events  are  as  different  as  heaven 
and  earth.  The  death  of  Socrates 
is  the  ideal  death  of  a  good  man, 
such  as  any  one  for  himself  would 
wish  to  die ;  and  indeed  a  greater 
number  of  us  emulate  something  of 
its  calm  than  have  any  right  to  do 
so;  for  death  is  of  all  others  the 
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moment  in  which  Natuie  refuses  to 
be  sensational,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance takes  the  inevitable  most  easily. 
Socrates  is  old,  his  natural  life  nearly 
over,  and  his  mind  fully  accepts  the 
idea  of  the  end ;  even,  we  are  told, 
with  his  perpetual  gentle  banter,  he 
offers  a  ridiculously  small  price  as 
an  alternative  to  the  indignation  of 
the  ipicier  multitude  who,  if  we  are 
to  be  guided  by  Aristophanes,  sit 
as  judge  of  his  cause,  as  of  others. 
Thus,  with  a  soft  half-jest  at  his 
condemners,  he  accepts  at  seventy 
the  conclusion  which,  doubtless,  the 
philosopher  felt  could  scarcely  have 
come  in  a  milder  form.  Nor  does 
his  genial  power  of  finding  a  cer- 
tain tender  amusement  in  the  grave- 
est  things  of  life  and  death — true 
humour,  most  exquisite  of  all 
human  faculties — fail  him  through 
the  last  chapter  of  his  existence. 
When  he  is  asked  how  he  would 
like  to  be  buried,  he  answers  with 
his  old  smile.  "Howsoever  you 
like,  80  long  as  you  do  not  think 
it  is  me  that  you  are  burying," 
he  says;  and  he  calls  upon  the 
weeping  spectators  round  him,  with 
that  gleam  of  soft  laughter  in  his 
eyes,  to  be  sureties  for  him  to 
Crito,  that  the  dead  thing  that  is 
to  be  buried  will  not  be  Socrates. 
How  serene,  how  beautiful  is  the 
story !  Soft  sunset  fading  over  the 
sweet  purple  shadows  of  the  hills, 
the  even-song  breathing  into  the 
air,  the  gentle  dews  falling,  every- 
thing speaking  of  rest  and  a  better 
home. 

But  if  the  reader  knows  of  any- 
thing more  absolutely  different  from 
that  great  scene  on  Calvaiy,  which 
the  foolish  doubter  has  compared 
it  to,  we  do  not  know  in  what 
language  to  speak  to  him.  Each 
picture  is  infinitely  true  to  its  con- 
ditions; but  were  there  no  deeper 
question  involved,  it  would  still  be 
evident  that  no  comparison  coidd 


hold  between  things  so  fundament- 
ally unlike. 

Socrates  is  the  great  glory  of 
Plato.  His  divine  philosophy — 
"  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute  " — has 
lasted,  indeed,  when  empires  and 
dynasties  have  crumbled,  long  ages 
after  all  the  economy  of  his  own 
nation  has  broken  up  and  come  to 
nothing.  But  not  only  does  Plato 
give  the  credit  of  all  to  his  maater, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  master 
himself,  the  centre  of  all,  gives  the 
highest  interest  to  the  disciple's 
work,  and  raises  Plato  above  philo- 
sophy to  the  level  of  the  poet  and 
creator,  since  not  even  Homer  him- 
self has  made  so  noble  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  records  of  human  his- 
tory. The  reader  will  find  a  clear 
and  interesting  account  of  the  other 
works  of  the  philosopher  in  Mr 
CoUins's  interesting  volume,  and 
specially  of  his  'Bepublic,'  with 
its  curious  mixture  of  enlightened 
thought  and  latent  savagery,  the 
ideal  framework  of  existence  which 
could  only  be  possible  when  philo- 
sophers should  be  kings.  It  is 
wonderful  to  us  to  think  that  the 
benign  Socrates  should,  among  all 
the  other  ordinances  of  his  lofty 
wisdom,  have  ordained  that  in  his 
ideal  state,  while  the  children  of 
the  best  races  should  be  carefully 
reared,  those  of  the  lower  kinds  of 
humanity  should  be  "  exposed,"  in 
order  thus  to  improve  the  race  by 
weeding  out  its  worst  specimens ! 
But  there  is  no  more  significant  in- 
dication of  the  difference  between 
man  and  his  ideas.  These  ideas 
must  be  more  or  less  progressive — 
they  advance  in  spite  even  of  the 
minds  that  unconsciously  originate 
or  reject  them;  but  man  does  not 
progress  in  anything  like  a  similar 
degree.  The  common  mass  may 
be  slowly  elevated  by  the  sway 
of  rising  thought,  and  all  those 
modifications  of  sentiment  which 
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Christianity  lias  been  tlie  chief 
instrument  in  creating;  but  man 
the  type  of  mankind — snch  a  man 
as  Socrates  —  can  never  be  sur- 
passed. Such  a  being  appears 
rarely  to  make  a  wonder  in  the 
ages;  and  working  long  and  slowly, 
God  creates,  here  and  there  through 
the  world,  Ids  peer  and  equal — ^but 
not  his  superior.  We  do  not  know 
whether,  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
Plato  for  his  biographer,  he  might 
have  found  some  place  near  So- 
crates in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  but 
as  he  had  not  that  extreme  good 
fortune,  nor  any  other  philosopher 
that  has  lived  since,  Socrates  stands 
unrivalled — a  man  who  never  yet 
has  had  a  peer  to  go  up  and  stand 
beside  him,  so  that  all  the  world 
may  see.  t^  revanche,  if  Sir  Tho- 
mas More's  '  Utopia '  had  counselled 
infjEmticide,  England  would  have 
driven  that  thinker  from  her  heart 
without  doubt  or  hesitation.  Men's 
thoughts,  therefore,  (may  not  we 
conclude  ?)  grow  and  mount  higher 
as  time  goes  on,  piling  thought 
on  thought;  but  men  themselves 
have  no  such  advantage  of  a 
gradually  elevating  platform,  but 
must  begin,  each  upon  his  own 
character  and  genius,  as  in  Socrates's 
days;  and  no  one  yet  has  caught 
ap  Socrates  on  the  serene  eminence 
which  he  reached  two  thousand 
years  agone. 

Our  space  scarcely  permits  us  to 
linger  upon  the  historians  of  Greece, 
— the  garrulous  Herodotus,  with  lus 
many  tales,  and  wonderful  wealth 
of  world-observation,  though  criti- 
cal'history  had  not  come  into  being 
in  his  days,  and  the  charm  of  the 
story  was  still  the  strongest  charm 
on  earth  ;  and  the  stout  captain  and 
soldier  of  fortime,  Xenophon,  whose 
picturesque  narrative  is  at  once 
autobiography  and  history.  Such 
productions  as  theirs  afford  us  less  to 


comment  upon  in  a  brief  review  like 
this  than  those  works  of  imagina- 
tion or  of  character  which  we  have 
already  noted ;  though,  indeed,  the 
old  traveller,  with  his  far>gathered 
lore,  and  the  skilful  and  brave 
leader,  who  conducts  before  our 
very  eyes  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
marches  on  record — ^the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand, — ^are  each  in  their 
way  as  individual  as  any  historical 
characters  ever  will  be.  They  fur- 
nish us  at  once  with  the  tradition 
of  past  history,  and  the  facts  of 
the  immediate  present  in  which  the 
younger  writer  was  so  busy  an  actor. 
The  present  of  Xenophon  is  to  us 
far  buried  in  the  mists  of  the  past ; 
but  yet  his  skilful  addresses  to  his 
soldiers,  his  wise  expedients  for 
their  safe-conduct,  and  many  pic- 
turesque incidents  in  their  progress, 
are  as  vivid  and  real  as  any  contem- 
porary story;  and  the  reader  is  not 
likely  to  find  his  interest  flag  either 
in  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  admirable 
account  of  the  soldier-historian  and 
his  brilliant  career,  or  in  Mr 
Swayne's  pleasant  rSsumS  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  father  of  history. 
Neither  have  we  room  for  more  than 
a  passing  notice  of  the  graceful 
classic  wreath,  well-chosen  and  well- 
befitting  garland,  with  which  Lord 
Neaves's  well  -  known  taste  and 
scholarship  has  crowned  the  series. 
This  dainty  and  charming  little 
volume  belongs,  by  right  of  the 
native  language  of  its  flower-gather- 
ings, to  that  Greek  half  of  the  clas- 
sics which  we  have  here  briefly  dis- 
cussed; but  the  graceful  finish  of 
the  whole  may  appropriately  be 
noted  at  a  later  period,  when  we 
have  glanced,  as  we  propose  to 
do  on  another  occasion,  over  that 
second  chapter  of  literary  history, 
the  noble  literature  of  the  Latins, 
whidi  is  a  step  nearer  ourselves,  and 
by  consequence  a  step  further  from 
the  high  originality  of  primitive 
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times,  tban  that  whicli  we  have  just 
discussed. 

Let  us  note,  in  conclusion,  the 
singular  fact,  not  unparalleled  in- 
deed, but  always  remarkable,  that 
the  great  Greeks  whose  works  we 
have  ventured  to  pass  in  brief  sur- 
vey— the  dramatists,  philosophers, 
and  historians  —  firom  iEschylus 
down  to  Xenophon,  are  almost  con- 
temporaries, every  one  of  them 
having  lived  during  at  least  part  of 
the  lifetime  of  the  others.  Such  a 
blaze  of  genius  is  wonderful  when- 
ever it  appears,  and  perhaps  more 
wonderful  the  iirst  time  it  appears 
than  when  the  prodigy  comes  round 
again.  We  know,  or  think  we 
know,  something  about  the  move- 
ments of  those  celestial  lights  far 
out  of  our  reach,  which  we  peer  at 
through  the  lenses  of  Science,  and 
pursue  through  all  the  recesses  of 
the  spheres,  with  pitiless  precision  of 
arithmetic.     We  know  when  comets 


come  and  go,  and  when  the  great 
earth-shadow  will  darken  the  sun ; 
but  none  of  all  our  calculations  has 
helped  us  to  determine  when  such  a 
glow  of  kindred  stars  as  brightened 
all  over  Athens  the  violet  skies  of 
Greece,  four  hundred  years  before  the 
rising  of  our  Christian  era,  may  he 
expected  to  appear  again.  It  came 
unwatched,  unexpected,  in  the  days 
of  Augustus.  Later  it  has  come  in 
the  same  silent,  sudden  way,  ever 
taking  the  world  by  surprise — ^to  It- 
aly, to  France,  to  Englaiid,  and,  last 
of  all,  to  Germany.  But  how  this 
great  light  comes  and  goes,  though  it 
concerns  us  much  more  nearly  than 
any  comet,  no  scientific  calculation 
has  ever  helped  us  to  foretell:  so  wise 
are  we  in  some  things,  so  ignorant 
in  others  ;  as  Socrates  himself  was, 
and  Plato ;  and  as  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed men  will  continue  to  be  till 
the  end  of  the  world. 
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PART  VllL— CHAPTER  XLII. 


Along  the  northern  brow  and 
bend  of  the  Sussex  hills,  the  winter 
lingers,  and  the  spring  wakes  slowly. 
The  children  of  the  southern  slope, 
towards  Worthingand  West  Tarring, 
have  made  their  cowslip  balls,  and 
pranked  their  hats  and  hair  with 
blue-bells,  before  their  little  north- 
em  cousins  have  begun  to  nurse  and 
talk  to,  and  then  pull  to  pieces, 
their  cuckoo-pint,  and  potentilla, 
dead-nettle,  and  meadow  crowfoot. 

The  daffodil  that  comes  and 
''takes  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty,"  here  reserves  that  charm- 
ing capture  for  the  early  breeze  of 
May;  for  still  the  "black-thorn 
winter  "  buffets  the  folds  of  chilly 
April's  cloak,  and  the  hail-fringed 
mantle  of  wan  sunlight.  This  is 
the  time  when  a  man  may  say, 
''  Hurrah !  Here  is  summer  come 
at  last,  I  verily  do  believe.  For 
goodness'  sake,  wife,  give  us  air, 
and  take  those  hot  things  from  the 
children's  necks.     If  you  want  me, 
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I  shall  be  in  the  bower,  having  a 
jolly  pipe  at  last."  And  then  by 
the  time  all  the  windows  are  open, 
and  the  little  ones  are  proud  to  show 
their  necks  and  the  scratches  of  their 
pins,  in  rushes  papa,  with  his  coat 
buttoned  over,  and  his  pipe  put  out 
by  hail. 

None  the  less  for  all  of  that,  the 
people  who  like  to  see  things  mov- 
ing— ^though  it  be  but  slowly — ^have 
opportunity  now  of  watching  small 
delights  that  do  them  good.  How 
trees,  and  shrubs,  and  plants,  and 
even  earth  and  stone,  begin  to  feel 
the  difference  coming  over  them. 
How  little  points^  all  black  one  day, 
and  as  haid  as  the  tip  of  a  rook's 
bill  the  next  time  of  looking  at 
them,  show  a  little  veiny  shining. 
And  then  as  the  people  come  home 
from  church,  and  are  in  their  most 
observant  humour,  after  long  con- 
finement, a  little  child  finds  a  real 
leaf  (most  likely  of  an  elder-tree) 
and  many  young  faces  crowd  around 
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it ;  while  the  old  men,  having  seen 
too  many  springs,  plod  on  and 
doubt  this  for  a  bad  one. 

Much  of  this  had  been  done,  with 
slow  advance  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
day, and  the  hedges  began  to  be 
feathered  with  green,  and  the 
meadows  to  tuft  where  the  good 
stuff  lay,  and  the  com  in  the  gloss 
of  the  sun  to  glisten ;  when  every- 
body came  out  of  church  one 
Sunday  before  Pentecost  The 
church  was  that  which  belonged  to 
the  Eev.  Struan  Hales  (in  his  own 
opinion),  and  so  did  the  congrega- 
tion, and  so  did  everything,  except 
the  sermon.  And  now  the  rector 
remained  in  the  vestry,  with  his 
favourite  daughter  CecU,  to  help 
hiTn  off  with  his  '^  academicals," 
and  to  put  away  his  comb. 

"I  hope  your  mother  will  be 
quick,  my  dear ; "  said  the  parson, 
stooping  his  broad  shoulders,  as 
his  daughter  tugged  at  him;  ''she 
cannot  walk  as  she  used,  you  know ; 
and  for  the  last  half-hour  I  have 
been  shuddering  and  trembling 
about  our  first  fore-quarter." 

''  I  saw  that  you  were  uncomfort- 
able, papa,  just  as  you  were  giving 
out  your  text  You  seemed  to 
smell  something  burning,  didn't 
youl" 

''  Exactly ! "  said  the  rector,  gaz- 
ing with  surprise  at  his  clever  and 
queer  CeciL  "  N"ow  how  could  you 
tell  f  I  am  sure  I  hope  none  of  the 
congregation  were  up  to  it  But 
9d.  a-pound  is  no  joke  for  the  feither 
of  three  hungry  daughters." 

<*  And  with  a  good  appetite  of  his 
own,  papa.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  how 
I  kuew  it  You  have  a  peculiar 
way  of  lifting  your  nose  when  the 
mefit  is  too  near  the  fire,  as  it  always 
is  with  our  new  cook ;  and  then  you 
looked  out  of  that  round-arched 
window,  as  if  you  expected  to  see 
some  smoke." 

"Lift    my   nose,  indeed!"  an- 


swered the  rector;  ''I  shall  lift 
something  else;  I  shall  lift  youi 
lips,  if  you  laugh  at  your  poor  old 
father  so.  And  I  never  shayed 
this  morning,  because  of  Sir  Bern- 
nant's  dinner  -  party  to  -  monov. 
There,  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
Miss  Impudence  9" 

''Oh  papsy  what  a  shameful 
beard !  You  preached  about  the 
stubble  being  all  burned  up;  per- 
haps because  you  were  thii^dng  of 
our  lamb.  But  I  do  declare  yoa 
have  got  as  much  left  as  Panner 
Gate's  very  largest  field.  But  talk- 
ing about  Sir  Remnant,  did  you  see 
who  skulked  into  church  in  the 
middle  of  the  anthem,  and  sate  he- 
hind  the  gallery  pillar,  in  one  of 
the  labourers'  free  seats)" 

'« m,  I  did  not  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  looking  about  in 
church  so^  CeciL  J^othing  escapes 
you,  except  the  practical  application 
of  my  doctrine." 

"  Well,  papa,  now,  you  must  have 
been  stupid,  or  had  your  whole 
mind  upon  our  new  cook,  if  you 
didn't  see  Captain  Chapman !" 

"  Captain  Chapman  I "  cried  the 
rector,  with  something  which  in 
any  other  place  would  have  been 
pro&ne ;  "  why,  what  in  the 
world  could  he  want  heref  He 
never  came  to  hear  me;  that's 
certain." 

"  No,  papa ;  nor  to  hear  anything 
at  all.  He  came  to  stare  at  poor 
Alice  all  the  time;  and  to  plague 
her  with  his  escort  home,  I  fear." 

"  The  poor  child,  with  that  un- 
godly scamp !  Who  were  in  the 
servants*  pewt  I  know  pretty 
well;  but  you  are  sure  to  know 
better." 

" Oh,  not  evenone  of  the  trusty 
people.  Neither  the  old  butler, 
nor  Mrs  Pipkins,  nor  even  Mrs 
Merryjack.  Only  that  conceited 
'  Mister  Trotman,'  as  he  calls  him- 
self,  and  his  '  under-footman,'  as 
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lie  calls  the  lad ;  and  three  or  four 
ilirty  housemaidk" 

^'A  guinea  will  send  them  all 
round  the  other  way ;  and  then  he 
will  pester  Alice  all  the  way  back. 
Eun  home,  that's  a  dear,  you  are 
very  quick  of  foot;  and  put  the 
lamb  back  yourself  nine  inches; 
and  tell  Jem  to  saddle  Maggie 
quick  as  lightning,  and  put  my 
bunting-crop  at  the  green  gate,  and 
have  Maggie  there ;  and  let  your 
mother  know  that  sudden  business 
caUs  me  away  to  Coombe  Lorraine." 

"Why,  papa,  you  quite  frighten 
me !  As  if  Alice  could  not  take 
care  of  herself !" 

"  I  have  seen  more  of  the  world 
than  you  have,  child.  Do  as  I 
order  you,  and  don't  argue.  Stop, 
take  the  meadow  way,  to  save  mak- 
ing any  stir  in  the  village.  I  shall 
walk  cdowly,  and  be  at  the  gate  by 
the  time  you  have  the  pony  there." 

Cecil  Hales,  without  another 
word,  went  out  of  the  vestry  door 
to  a  stile  leading  from  the  church- 
yard into  a  meadow,  and  thence  by 
an  easy  gap  in  a  hedge  she  got  into 
the  rectory  shrubbery. 

"Just  my  luck,"  said  the  rector 
to  himself,  as  he  took  to  the  ram- 
bling village-street,  to  show  himself 
as  usuaL  "^The  two  things  I  hate 
most  are  a  row,  and  the  ruin  of  a 
good  dinner.  Hashes  and  cold 
meat  ever  since  Wednesday;  and 
now  when  a  real  good  joint  is 
browning — oh,  confound  it  all  I — ^I 
quite  forgot  the  asparagus — ^the  first 
I  have  cut,  and  as  thick  as  my 
thumb  !  Now  if  I  only  had  Mabel 
Lovejoy  here!  I  do  hope  they'll 
have  the  sense  not  to  put  it  on; 
but  I  can't  very  well  tell  Jem  about 
it;  it  will  look  so  mollyish.  Can 
I  send  a  note  in  9  Tes,  I  can.  The 
fellow  can't  read ;  that  is  one  great 
comfort" 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  he 
tore  out  the  fly-leaf  of  his  sermon. 


and  under  his  text,  inculcating  the 
duty  of  Christian  vigilance,  wrote 
in  pencil,  "  Whatever  you  do,  don't 
put  on  the  asparagus." 

This  he  committed  to  the  care  of 
Jem ;  and  then  grasping  his  hunting- 
whip  steadfastly,  he  rode  up  the 
lane,  with  Maggie  neighing  at  this 
unaccustomed  excursion.  For  horses 
know  Sunday  as  weU  as  men  do,  and 
a  great  deal  better. 

Struan  Hales  was  a  somewhat 
headlong  man;  as  mc^t  men  of 
kind  heart,  and  quick  but  not  very 
large  understanding,  are  apt  to  be. 
Like  most  people  of  strong  pre- 
judices, he  was  also  of  strong  im- 
pulses ;  for  the  lowest  form  of  pre- 
judice is  not  common — the  abstract 
one,  and  the  negative.  His  common- 
sense  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  might  have  assured  him  that 
Captain  Chapman  would  do  nothing 
to  hurt  or  even  to  offend  young 
Alice.  And  yet,  because  he  re- 
garded Stephen  with  inveterate  dis- 
like, he  really  did  for  the  moment 
believe  it  his  duty  thus  to  ride 
after  him. 

Meanwhile  the  gallant  and  elegant 
captain  had  done  at  least  one  thing 
according  to  the  rector^s  anticipa- 
tion. By  laying  a  guinea  in  Trot- 
man's  palm,  he  had  sent  all  the  ser- 
vants home  over  the  hill,  and  thus 
secured  for  himself  a  private  walk 
with  his  chaimer  along  the  lane 
that  winds  so  prettily  under  the  high 
land.  Now  his  dress  was  enough 
to  win  the  heart  of  any  rustic 
damsel,  and  as  he  passed  the  cot- 
tage-doors, all  the  children  said, 
"Oh  my!"  This  pleased  him 
greatly,  and  could  not  have  added 
less  than  an  inch  to  his  stature 
and  less  than  a  pound  to  the  weight 
of  his  heel  at  each  strut  This 
proves  that  he  was  not  a  thorough 
villain;  for  thorough  villains  attach 
no  importance  to  the  opinion  of 
children. 
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Unaware  of  the  enemy  in  adyance, 
Alice  walked  through  the  little 
village,  with  her  aunt  and  two 
cousins,  as  usual;  and  she  said 
"  Good-bye  "  to  them  at  the  rectory- 
gate;  knowing  that  they  wanted 
to  please  her  uncle  with  his  early 
Sunday  dinner.  Country  parsons, 
unless  they  are  of  a  highly  distin- 
g^hed  order,  like  to  dine  at  half- 
past  one  very  punctually  on  a  Sun- 
day. Throughout  the  week  (when 
they  shoot  or  fish,  or  ride  to  hounds, 
&c)  they  manage  to  retard  their 
hunger  to  five,  or  even  six  o'clock. 
On  Sunday  it  b  healthily  otherwise. 
A  sinking  feeling  begins  to  set  in 
about  half-way  through  the  sermon. 
And  whyl  fn  an  eloquent  period, 
the  parson  looks  round,  to  infect  his 
congregation.  He  forgets  for  the 
moment  that  he  is  but  a  unit,  while 
his  hearers  are  an  hundredfold. 
What  happens)  All  humanity  is, 
at  eloquent  moments,  contagious, 
sensitive,  impressible.  A  hundred 
people  in  the  church  have  got  their 
dinner  coming  on  at  one  o'clock; 
they  are  thixiking  of  it,  they  are 
dwelling  on  the  subject;  and  the 
hundred  and  first,  the  parson  him- 
self, (without  knowing  it,  very 
likdy,  and  even  while  seven  heavens 
above  it)  receives  the  recoil  of  his 
own  emotions,  in  epidemic  appetite. 

That  may  be  all  wrong  of  course, 
even  unsacerdotal,  or  unscientific 
(until  the  subject  is  tabulated) ;  but 
facts  have  large  bones ;  and  the  fact 
stands  thus.  Alice  Lorraine  was 
aware  of  it,  though  without  any 
scent  of  the  reason ;  so  she  kissed 
her  aunt  and  cousins  two — Cecil 
being  (as  hath  been  seen)  in  clerical 
attendance — and  lightly  went  her 
homeward  way.  She  stopped  for 
a  minute  at  Kanny  Stilgoe's,  to 
receive  the  usual  grumbling  sauced 
with  the  inevitable  ingratitude. 
And  then,  supposing  the  servants 
to  be  no  very  great  distance  before 


her,  she  took  to  the  lonely  Ashwood 
lane,  with  a  quick  light  step,  as 
usuaL 

Presently  she  came  to  a  place 
where  the  lane  dipped  suddenly  into 
the  hollow  of  a  diry  old  waterooiuse 
— ^the  course  of  the  Woebuin,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  if  anybody 
could  believe  it.  There  was  now 
not  a  thread  of  open  water;  but  a 
little  dampness,  and  a  crust  of  mud, 
as  if  some  underground  duct  were 
anxious  to  maintain  user  of  its 
right  of  way.  By  the  side  of  the 
lane,  an  old  oak-trunk,  (stretched 
high  above  the  dip,  and  furnished 
with  a  broken  handrail)  showed  that 
there  must  have  been  something  to 
cross;  though  nobody  now  could 
remember  it  In  this  hollow  lurked 
the  captain,  placid  and  self-con- 
tented, and  regarding  with  mnch 
apparent  zest  a  little  tuft  of  forget- 
me-not. 

Alice,  though  startled  for  a  mo- 
ment by  this  unexpected  encounter, 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  ill- 
matched  brilliance  of  her  suitoi's 
appareL  He  looked  like  a  smaller 
but  far^more  costly  edition  of  Mr 
Bottler,  except  that  his  waistcoat 
was  of  crimson  taffety,  with  a  rolling 
collar  of  lace ;  and  instead  of  white 
stockings,  he  displayed  gold-buttoned 
vamplets  of  orange  velvet.  Being 
loath  to  afford  him  the  encourage* 
ment  of  a  smile,  the  young  Mj 
turned  away  her  face  as  she  bowed, 
and  with  no  other  salutation  con- 
tinued her  homeward  course,  at  a 
pace  which  certainly  was  not  dower. 
But  Stephen  Chapman  came  forth, 
and  met  her  with  that  peculiar  gaze 
which  woidd  have  been  insolent 
fix)m  a  more  powerful  man,  but  as 
proceeding  fix^m  a  little  dandy  bore 
rather  the  impress  of  impudence. 

"  Miss  Lorraine,  you  will  not  re- 
fuse me  the  honour  of  escorting  Jon 
to  your  home.  This  road  is  lonely. 
There  still  are  highwaymen.    One 
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was  on  the  Brighton  road  last 
week.  I  took  the  liberty  of  think- 
ing, or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should 
say  of  hoping,  that  you  might 
not  altogether  object  to  a  military 
escort." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Alice ;  "  you 
are  very  kind ;  but  I  have  not  the 
least  fear ;  and  our  servants  are  not 
very  far  away,  I  know.  They  have 
orders  to  keep  near  me." 

"  They  must  have  mistaken  your 
route,  I  think.  I  am  rather  fam- 
ous for  long  sight;  and  I  saw 
the  Lorraine  livery  just  now  going 
up  the  footpath  that  crosses  the 
hLQ." 

Alice  was  much  perplexed  at  this. 
She  by  no  means  enjoyed  the  pros- 
pect of  a  long  and  secluded  walk  in 
the  company  of  this  gallant  officer. 
And  yet  her  courage  would  not 
allow  her  to  retrace  her  steps,  and 
cross  the  hill;  neither  could  she 
well  affiront  him  so;  for  much  as 
she  disliked  this  man,  she  must 
treat  him  as  any  other  lady  would. 

''I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
Captain  Chapman,"  she  answered  as 
graciously  as  she  could ;  *'  but  really 
no  kind  of  escort  is  wanted,  either 
military  or  civilian,  in  a  quiet  coun- 
try road  like  this,  where  everybody 
knows  me.  And  perhaps  it  will  be 
more  convenient  for  you  to  call  on 
my  father  in  the  afternoon.  He  is 
always  glad  when  you  can  stay  to 
dinner." 

"  Ko,  thank  you ;  I  must  dine  at 
home  to-day.  I  wish  to  see  Sir 
Boland  this  morning,  if  I  may. 
And  surely  I  may  accompany  you 
on  your  way  home;  now,  may  I 
not!" 

''  Oh  yes,"  she  answered  with  a 
little  sigh,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
help  for  it ;  but  she  determined  to 
make  the  captain  walk  at  a  speed 


which  should  be  quite  a  novelty  to 
him. 

"  Dear  me,  Miss  Lorraine  !  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  were  such  a  walker. 
Why,  this  must  be  what  we  call  in 
the  army  'double-quick  march' 
almost.  Too  fast  almost  to  keep  the 
ranks  unbroken,  when  we  charge  the 
enemy." 

"How  very  dreadful!"  cried 
Alice,  with  a  little  grimace,  which 
greatly  charmed  the  captain.  "  May 
I  ask  you  one  particular  favour ) " 

"  You  can  a^  none ; "  he  replied, 
with  his  hand  laid  on  his  crimson 
waistcoat;  "or  to  put  it  more 
clearly,  to  ask  a  favour,  is  to  confer 
a  greater  one." 

"  How  very  kind  you  are !  You 
know  that  my  dear  brother  Hilary 
is  in  the  thick  of  very,  very  sad 
fighting.  And  I  thought  that  per- 
haps you  would  not  mind  (as  a 
military  escort),  describing  exactly 
how  you  felt  when  first  you  charged 
the  enemy." 

"  The  deuce  must  be  in  the  girl," 
thought  the  captain ;  "  and  yet  she 
looks  so  innocent.  It  can  be  only 
an  accident.  But  she  is  too  sharp 
to  be  romanced  with." 

"Miss  Lorraine,"  he  answered, 
"  I  belonged  to  the  Guards ;  whose 
duty  lies  principally  at  home.  I 
have  never  been  in  action." 

"  Oh,  I  understand ;  then  you  do 
not  know  what  a  sad  thing  real 
fighting  is.  Poor  Hilary !  We 
are  most  anxious  about  him.  We 
have  seen  his  name  in  the  de- 
spatches ;  and  we  know  that  he  was 
wounded.  But  neither  he,  nor 
Major  Clumps  (a  brave  officer  in 
hia  regiment),  has  sent  us  a  line 
since  it  happened." 

"  He  was  first  through  the  breach 
at  Badajos.*  He  has  covered  him- 
self with  glory." 


*  Upon  the  appearance  of  Part  YII.  we  received  a  letter  from  a  distingaished 
Peninsular  officer,  Major-Qeneral  Sir  Pons  Asinoram.    The  general  denounced  ns. 
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"  Wo  know  it,"  said  Alice,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  liked  the  captain.  *^  But 
if  he  has  covered  himself  with 
wounds,  what  is  the  good  of  the 
glory  1 " 

''A  most  sensihle  question," 
Chapman  answered,  and  fell  once 
more  to  zero  in  the  opinion  of  his 
charmer.  With  all  IJie  contempt 
that  can  be  expressed  by  silence, 
when  speech  is  expected,  she  kept 
on  so  briskly  towards  Bonny's 
castle,  that  her  suitor  (who,  in  spite 
of  aU  martial  bearing,  walked  in  the 
manner  of  a  pigeonj  became  hard 
set  to  keep  up  with  her. 

"  The  view  from  this  spot  is  so 
lovely,''  he  said,  "  I  must  really  beg 
you  to  sit  down  a  little.  Surely  we 
need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry." 

^'The  air  is  chilly,  and  I  must 
Hot  loiter.  My  father  has  a  bad 
headache  to-day.  That  was  the 
reason  he  was  not  at  church." 

''Then  surely  he  can  be  in  no 
hurry  for  lus  luncheon.  I  have 
80  many  things  to  say  to  you.  And 
you  really  give  me  quite  a  pain  in 
my  side." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  never  could  have  thought 
that  I  was  doing  that.  Eest  a  little, 
and  you  will  be  better." 

The  complaint  would  have  been 
as  a  joke  passed  over,  if  it  had 
come  from  anybody  else.  But  she 
knew  that  the  captain  was  not 
strong  in  his  lungs,  or  his  heart,  or 
anything ;  therefore  she  allowed 
him  to  sit  down,  while  she  stood 
and  gazed  back  through  the  Ash- 
wood  lane,  Ringed,  and  arched,  and 
dappled  by  the  fluttering  approach 
of  spring. 


''The  beautiful  gazing  at  the 
beautiful  I "  said  Chapman,  with 
lus  eyes  so  fixed  as  to  receive  his 
view  of  the  landscape  (if  at  all)  by 
deputy.  And  truly  hia  judgment 
was  correct.  For  Alice,  now  in 
perfect  health,  with  all  the  grace 
of  young  vigour  and  the  charm 
of  natural  quickness,  and  a  lovely 
feice,  and  calm  eyes  beaming,  not 
with  the  bright  uncertain  blue  (that 
flashing  charm  of  poor  Hilary),  bnt 
the  grand  ash-colouied  grey— the 
tint  that  deepens  with  the  depth  of 
life,  and  holds  more  love  than  any 
other — ^Alice,  in  a  word,  was  some- 
thing for  a  man  to  look  at  The 
greatest  man  that  ever  was  bom  of 
a  woman,  and  knew  what  women 
are,  as  well  as  what  a  man  is ;  the 
only  one  who  ever  combined  the 
knowledge  of  both  sexes ;  the  one 
true  poet  of  all  ages  (compared  with 
whom  all  other  poets  are  but  shal- 
low surfacers),  nature's  most  loving 
and  best-loved  child, — evenhewould 
have  looked  at  Alice,  with  those 
large  sad  loving  eyes,  and  found  her 
good  to  dweU  upon. 

The  captain  (though  he  bore  the 
name  of  a  great  and  grossly  ne- 
glected poet)  had  not  in  him  bo 
much  as  half  a  pennyweight  of 
poetry.  He  looked  upon  Alico  as 
a  handsome  girl  of  good  birth  and 
good  abilities,  who  might  redeem 
him  from  his  evil  ways,  and  foster 
him,  and  make  much  of  him.  Ho 
knew  that  she  was  far  above  himi 
"  in  mind,  and  views,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ; "  and  he  liked  her 
all  the  more  for  that^  because  it 
would  save  him  trouble. 

"Do  let  me  say  a  few  words 
to  you,"  he  began,  with  his  most 


with  more  vigour  perhaps  than  coartesy,  for  "shamefolly  falsifying  facts."  Sir 
Pons  himself  was  the  first  through  the  breach,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Fitz,  close  after 
him.  If  Lieut  Lorraine  was  there  at  all,  he  was  several  yards  behind  them.  Oar 
error  was  being  corrected,  when  lo  I  the  next  post  brought  us  six  more  letters  from 
six  gallant  officers,  each  of  whom  had  been  first,  and  not  one  of  them  had  seen  the 
others,  nor  even  General  Asinorum  there  1    "We  immediately  wrote  "stet." 
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Beductive  and  insinuating  glance 
(for  lie  really  had  fine  eyes,  as  many 
weak  and.  wanton  people  have); 
you  are  apt  to  be  banl  on  me,  Miss 
Lorraine,  while  all  the  time  my  first 
desire  is  to  please,  and  serve,  and 
gratify  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure, 
Captain  Chapman.  I  don't  know 
wlutt  I  have  done  to  deserve  it." 

"  Alas  1 "  he  answered  with  a 
sigh,  which  relieved  him,  because 
he  was  much  pinched  in,  as  weU  as 
a  good  deal  out  of  breath,  for  his 
stays  were  tighter  than  the  maiden's. 
*'  Alas !  Is  it  possible  that  you  have 
not  seen  the  misery  you  have 
caused  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  I  have  been 
very  rude.  I  have  walked  too  fast 
for  you.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain 
Chapman.  I  will  not  do  so  any 
more." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  assure 
you,  I  didn't.  I  would  climb  the 
Andes  or  the  Himalayas,  only  to 
win  one  smile  from  you." 

'^  I  fear  that  I  should  smile  many 
times,"  said  Alice,  now  smiling 
wickedly ;  "  if  I  could  only  have  a 
telescope---still  I  should  be  so  sorry 
for  you.  They  are  much  worse 
than  the  Southdown  hills." 

'^  There,  you  are  laughing  at  me 
again!  You  are  so  clever.  Miss 
Lorraine ;  you  give  me  no  chance 
to  say  anything." 

"I  am  not  clever;  I  am  very 
stupid.  And  you  always  say  more 
than  I  do." 

"  Well,  of  course— of  course  I  do; 
until  you  come  to  know  me.  After 
that,  I  always  listen ;  because  the 
ladies  have  more  to  say.  And  they 
say  it  80  much  better." 

*'  Is  that  so  1 "  said  Alice,  think- 
ing, while  the  captain  showed  his 
waist,  as  he  arose  and  shook  him- 
self, ''it  may  be  so:  he  may  be 
right ;  he  seems  to  have  some  very 
good    ideas."    He    saw    that    she 


thought  more  kindly  of  him ;  and 
that  his  proper  course  with  her  was 
to  play  humility.  He  had  never 
known  what  pure  love  was ;  he  had 
lessened  his  small  capacity  for  it, 
by  his  loose  and  wicked  life ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  that,  for  the  first  time 
Alice  began  to  inspire  him  with  it 
This  is  a  grand  revolution  in  the 
mind,  or  the  heart,  of  a  ''man  of 
pleasure ; "  the  result  may  save  him 
even  yet  (if  a  purer  nature  master 
him)  from  that  deadliest  foe,  him- 
self. And  the  best  (or  the  worst  of 
it)  is,  that  if  a  kind,  and  j&esh,  and 
warm,  and  lofty-minded  girl  be- 
lieves herself  to  have  gained  any 
power  of  doing  good  in  the  body  of 
some  low  reprobate,  sweet  interest, 
Christian  hankerings,  and  the  femi- 
nine love  of  paradoxes,  succeed  the 
legitimate  disgust.  Alice,  however, 
was  not  of  a  weak,  impidsive,  and 
slavish  nature.  Ajud  she  wholly 
disdained  this  Stephen  Chapman. 

"  I^ow,  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
hurry  yourself,"  she  said  to  the 
pensive  captain;  "the  real  hill 
begins  as  soon  as  we  are  round  the 
comer.  I  must  walk  fast,  because 
my  father  will  be  looking  out  for 
me.  Perhaps,  if  you  kindly  are 
coming  to  our  house,  you  would 
like  to  come  more  at  your  leisure, 
sir." 

Stephen  Chapman  looked  at  her 
— ^not  as  he  used  to  look,  as  if  she 
were  only  a  pretty  girl  to  him — ^but 
with  some  new  feeling,  quite  as  if  • 
he  were  a&aid  to  answer  her.  His 
dull,  besotted,  and  dissolute  manner 
of  regarding  women  lay  for  the 
moment  under  a  shock;  and  he 
wondered  what  he  was  about.  And 
none  of  his  stock  speeches  came,  to 
help  him— or  to  hurt  him — ^until 
Alice  was  round  the  comer. 

"  Holloa,  Chapman !  what  are  you 
about?  Why,  you  look  like  one  of 
Bottler's  pigs,  when  they  run  about 
with  their  throats  cut !    Where  is 
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my  niece  1  Wliat  liave  you  been 
doing  1"  The  rector  drew  up  his 
pony  sharply;  and  was  ready  to 
seize  poor  Stephen  by  the  throat 

''You  need  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry,  parson,"  said  Captain  Chap- 
man, recovering  himself.  "Miss 
Lorraine  is  going  up  the  hill  a  great 
deal  faster  than  I  can  go." 

"I  know  what  a  dissolute  dog 
you  are,"  cried  the  parson,  smok- 
ing with  indignation  at  having 
spoiled  his  Sunday  dinner,  and 
made  a  scene,  for  nothing.  "  You 
forced  me  to  ride  after  you,  sir. 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  sort  of 
thing  1 " 

"  Mr  Hales,  I  have  no  idea  what 
you  mean.  You  seem  to  be  much 
excited.  Pray  oblige  me  with  the 
reason." 

"  The  reason  indeed !  when  I 
know  what  you  are!  Two  nice 
good  girls,  as  ever  lived,  you  have 
stolen  out  of  my  gallery,  sir ;  and 
covered  my  parish  with  shame,  sir. 
And  are  you  fit  to  come  near  my 
niece )  I  have  not  told  Sir  Eoland 
of  it,  only  for  youi  father^s  sake ; 
but  now  I  will  tell  him,  and  quiet 
as  he  is,  how  long  do  you  suppose 
he  will  be  in  kicking  you  down  the 
Coombe,  siit" 

"Come  now;"  said  Stephen, 
having  long  been  proof  against 
righteous  indignation ;  "  you  must 
be  well  awaie,  rector,  that  the  whole 
of  that  ancient  scandal  was  scattered 
to  the  winds,  and  I  emerged  quite 
blameless." 

"  Indeed  I  know  nothing  of  the 
sort  You  did  what  money  could 
do — however,  it  is  some  time  back ; 
and  perhaps  I  had  better  have  let 
an  old  story — Camerina — eh,  what 
is  it)  On  the  other  hand,  if 
only " 

"  Rector,  you  always  mean  aright, 
though  you  may  be  sometimes  un- 
generous. In  your  magnificent  ser- 
mon to-day,  what  did  you  say? 


Why,  you  said  distinctly,  in  a  voice 
that  came  all  round  the  pillars — 
there  is  mercy  for  him  that  repent- 
eth." 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  and  I  meant 
it  too ;  but  I  meant  mercy  up  above, 
not  in  my  own  parish,  Stephen.  I 
can't  have  any  mercy  in  my  own 
parish." 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it, 
sir;  I  am  not  a  very  young  man 
now,  and  my  great  desire  is  to  settle 
down.  I  now  have  the  honour  of 
loving  yoiur  niece,  as  I  never  loved 
any  one  before.  And  I  put  it  to 
you  in  a  manly  way,  and  as  one  of 
my  father's  most  valued  friends, 
whether  you  have  anything  to  say 
against  it." 

"You  mean  to  say  that  you 
really  want  to  settle  down  with 
Alice  !  A  girl  of  half  your  age  and 
ten  times  your  power  of  life !  Come, 
Stephen ! " 

"Well,  sir,  I  know  that  I  am 
not  in  as  vigorous  health  as  you  are. 
You  will  wfldk  me  down,  no  doubt^ 
when  we  come  to  shoot  together  on 
my  father's  land ;  but  still,  all  I 
want  is  a  little  repose,  and  country 
life,  and  hunting;  a  little  less  of 
the  clubs,  and  high  play,  and  the 
company  of  the  P.R,  who  makes 
us  pay  so  hard  for  his  friendship. 
I  wish  to  leave  all  these  bad  things 
— once  for  all  to  shake  them  off— 
and  to  get  a  good  wife  to  keep  me 
straight,  until  my  dear  father  dies. 
And  the  moment  I  marry  I  shall 
start  a  new  hunt,  and  cut  out  poor 
Lord  Unicom,  who  does  not  know 
a  foxhound  from  a  beagle.  This 
country  is  most  shamefully  hunted 
now." 

"It  is,  my  dear  Stephen;  it  is 
indeed.  It  puts  me  to  the  blush 
eveiy  time  I  go  out  Eeally  there 
is  good  sense  in  what  you  say. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  another 
pack;  and  I  think  I  could  give 
you  some  sound  advice." 
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"  I  should  act  entirely,  sir,  by 
your  opinion.  Horses  I  understand 
pretty  "well;  but  as  to  hounds,  I 
should  never  pretend  to  hold  a 
candle  to  my  uncle  Hales." 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  boy,  I  could  soon 
show  you  the  proper  way  to  go  to 
work.  The  stamp  of  dog  we  want 
is  something  of  this  kind " 

The  rector  leaned  over  Maggie's 
neck,  and  took  the  captain  by  the 
button-hole,  and  fondly  inditing  of 
so  good  a  matter,  he  delivered  a  dis- 
course which  was  too  learned  and 
confidential  to  be  reported  rashly. 
And  Stephen  hearkened  so  well  and 
wisely  that  Mr  Hales  formed  a  bet- 
ter opinion  than  he  ever  before  had 
held  of  him,  and  began  to  doubt 
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whether  it  might  not  be  a  sensible 
plan  in  such  times  as  these,  to  close 
the  ranks  of  the  sober  thinkers 
and  knit  together  all  well-affected, 
stanch,  and  loyal  interests,  by  an 
alliance  between  the  two  chief 
houses  of  the  neighbourhood — the 
one  of  long  lineage,  and  the  other 
of  broad  lands ;  and  this  would  be 
all  the  more  needful  now,  if  Hilary 
was  to  make  a  mere  love-match. 

But  in  spite  of  all  wisdom,  Mr 
Hales  was  full  of  strong  warm  feel- 
ings; and  loving  his  niece  as  he 
did,  and  despising  in  his  true  heart 
Stephen  Chapman,  and  having 
small  faith  in  converted  rakes,  he 
resolved  to  be  neutral  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  so  rode  home  to  lus  dinner. 


CHAPTER  ZLIII. 


If  any  man  has  any  people  who 
ought  to  care  about  him,  and  is  not 
sure  how  far  they  exert  their  minds 
in  his  direction,  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  mark,  let  him  keep  deep 
silence  when  he  is  known  to  be  in 
danger.  The  test,  as  human  nature 
goes,  is  perhaps  a  trifle  hazardous, 
at  any  rate  when  tried  against  that 
existence  of  the  wiry  order  which  is 
called  the  masculine ;  but  against  the 
softer  and  better  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race — the  kinder  half — whose 
beauty  is  the  absence  of  stem  rea- 
son, this  bitter  test  (if  strongly 
urged)  is  sure  to  fetch  out  some- 
thing ;  at  least,  of  course,  if  no  sus- 
picion arises  of  a  touchstone.  Where- 
fore now  there  were  three  persons, 
all  of  the  better  sex,  in  much  dis- 
comfort about  HiLuy. 

Of  these,  the  first  was  his  excel- 
lent grandmother,  Lady  Valeria 
Lorraine,  whose  mind  (though  for- 
tified with  Plowden,  and  even  the 
strong  Fortcscue)  was  much  amiss 
about  his  being  dead,  and  perhaps 
"  incremated,"  leaving  for  evidence 


not  even  circumstantial  ashes.  Proof 
of  this,  however  invalid,  would 
have  caused  her  great  distress— for 
she  really  loved  and  was  proud  of 
the  youth;  but  the  absence  of 
proof,  and  the  probability  of  its 
perpetual  absence  (for  to  prove  a 
man  dead  is  to  prove  a  negative, 
according  to  recent  philosophers),  as 
well  as  the  prospect  of  complications 
after  the  simplest  solution,  kept 
this  admirable  lady's  ever -active 
mind  in  more  activity  than  was 
good  for  it 

The  second  of  the  three  who  fret- 
ted with  anxiety  and  fear,  was 
Hilary's  young  sister  Alice.  Proud 
as  she  was  of  birth,  and  position, 
and  spotless  honour,  and  all  good 
things,  her  brother's  life  was  more 
precious  to  her  than  any  of  those 
worldly  matters.  She  knew  that 
he  was  rash  and  headlong,  too  good- 
natured,  and  even  childish,  when 
compared  with  men  of  the  world. 
But  she  loved  him  all  the  more  for 
that ;  and  being  herself  of  a  stronger 
will,  had  grown  (without  any  sense 
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thereof)  into  a  needful  champion- 
ship and  -vigilance  for  his  good 
repute.  And  this,  of  course,  endeared 
him  more,  and  made  her  regard 
him  as  a  martyr,  rinned  against, 
but  sinless. 

But  of  aU  these  three  the  third 
was  the  saddest,  and  most  hard  to 
deal  with.  Faith  in  Providence 
supports  the  sister,  or  even  the  mo- 
ther of  a  man — ^whenever  there  is 
fair  play  for  it — ^but  it  seems  to  have 
no  locus  standi  in  the  heart  of  his 
sweetheart.  That  delicate  young 
apparatus  (always  moving  up  and 
down,  and  as  variable  as  the  dew- 
point)  is  ever  ready  to  do  its  best, 
and  tells  itself  so,  and  consoles  itself, 
and  then  from  reason  quoted  whole- 
sale, breaks  into  petty  unassorted 
samples  of  absurdity. 

In  this  condition,  without  a  dream 
of  jealousy  or  disloyalty,  Mabel 
Lovejoy  waited  long,  and  wonder- 
ed, hoped,  despaired,  and  fretted, 
and  then  worked  hard,  and  hoped 
again.  She  had  no  one  to  trust  her 
troubles  to,  no  cheerful  and  consol- 
ing voice  to  argue  and  grow  angry 
with,  and  prove  against  it  how  ab- 
surd it  was  to  speak  of  comfort,  and 
yet  to  be  imbibing  comfort,  even 
while  resenting  it.  Her  mother 
would  not  say  a  word,  although  she 
often  longed  to  speak,  because  she 
thought  it  wise  and  kind  to  let  the 
matter  die  away.  While  Hilary 
was  present,  or  at  any  rate  in  Eng- 
land, Mrs  Lovejoy  had  yielded  to 
the  romance  of  these  young  doings ; 
but  now  that  he  was  far  away,  and 
likely  in  every  weekly  journal  to  be 
returned  as  killed  and  buried,  the 
Kentish  dame,  as  a  sensible  woman, 
preferred  the  charm  of  a  bird  in  the 
hand. 

Of  these  there  were  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  ensnared  and  ready  to  be 
caged  for  life,  if  Mabel  would  only 
have  them ;  and  two  of  them  could 
not    be    persuaded    that  her  nay 


meant  anything ;  for  one  possessed 
the  mother's  yea,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  father. 

The  suitor  favoured  by  Mrs  Love- 
joy was  a  young  physician  at 
Maidstone,  Dr  Daniel  Calvert,  a 
man  of  good  birth  and  connections, 
and  having  prospects  of  good  for- 
tune. The  Grower,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  had  now  found  out  the  very 
son-in-law  he  wanted — ^Elias  Jen- 
kins, a  steady  young  fellow,  the 
son  of  a  maltster  at  Sevenoaks,  who 
had  bought  all  the  barley  of  Old 
Applewood  farm  for  forty  years  and 
upwards.  Elias  was  terribly  anutten 
with  Mabel,  and  suddenly  found 
quite  a  vigorous  joy  in  the  planting 
and  pruning  of  fruit-trees,  and  rode 
over  almost  every  day,  throughout 
both  March  and  April,  to  take 
lessons,  as  he  said,  in  grafting 
and  training  pears,  and  plant- 
ing cherries,  and  various  other 
branches  of  the  gentle  crafb  of  gar- 
dening. Of  course  the  Grower 
could  do  no  less  than  offer  him  din- 
ner, at  every  visit,  in  spite  of  Mrs 
Lovejoy's  frowns ;  and  EHas,  with 
a  smiling  face  and  blushing  cheeks, 
would  bring  his  chair  as  dose  as  he 
could  to  Mabel's,  and  do  his  best 
in  a  hearty  way  to  make  himself 
agreeable.  And  in  this  he  succeeded 
so  far,  that  his  angel  did  not  in  the 
least  dislike  him ;  but  to  think  of 
him  twice  after  Hilary  was  each 
an  insult  to  all  intelligence !  The 
maiden  would  have  liked  the  malt- 
ster a  great  deal  better  than  she  did^ 
if  only  he  would  have  dropped  his 
practice  of  "  popping  the  question  " 
before  he  left  every  Saturday  after- 
noon. But  he  knew  that  Sunday  is 
a  dangerous  day ;  and  as  he  could 
not  well  come  grafting  then,  he 
thought  it  safer  to  keep  a  place  in 
her  thoughts  until  the  Monday. 

"  T17  her  again,  lad,"  the  Grower 
used  to  say.  "  Odds,  bobs,  my  boy, 
don't  run  away  from  her.    Young 
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gals  must  be  watched  for,  and 
caught  on  the  hop.  If  they  won't 
say  *yes'  before  dinner,  have  at 
them  again  in  the  afternoon,  and 
get  them  into  the  meadows,  and 
then  go  on  again  after  supper-time. 
Some  take  the  courting  kiiidest  of  a 
morning,  and  some  at  meal-time, 
and  some  by  the  moonlight." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  tried  her  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  and  she  won't  say 
*  yes '  to  one  of  them.  I  begin  to 
be  tired  of  Saturdays  now.  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  try  of  a  Friday." 

■ "  Ay  1 "  cried  the  Grower,  looking 
at  him,  as  the  author  of  a  great  dis- 
covery. "  Sure  enough  now,  try  on 
Fridays — ^market-day,  as  I  am  a 
man  1 " 

"  WeU  now,  to  think  of  that ! '' 
said  Eliasj  '^what  a  fool  I  must 
have  been,  to  keep  on  so  with 
Saturday !  The  mistress  goes  against 
me,  I  know ;  and  that  always  tells 
up  with  the  maidens.  But  I  must 
have  something  settled,  squire,  be- 
fore next  malting  season." 

"  You  shall,  you  shall  indeed,  my 
lad ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it. 
That  only  stajids  to  reason.  Shilly- 
shally is  a  game  I  hate;  and  no 
daughter  of  mine  shall  play  at  it. 
But  I  blame  you  more  than  her,  my 
boy.  You  don't  know  how  to 
manage  them.  Take  them  by  the 
horns.  There  is  nothing  like  taking 
them  by  the  horns,  you  know." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure;  if  one  only 
knew  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  sir. 
But  missie  slips  away  so  quick  like; 
I  never  can  get  hold  of  her.  And 
then  the  mistress  has  that  fellow 
Calvert  over  here  almost  every  Sun- 
day." 

"  Aha  ! "  cried  the  Grower,  with 
a  knowing  wink,  "  that  is  her  little 
game,  is  it  now  1  That  is  why  she 
has  aches  and  pains,  and  such  a  very 
sad  want  of  tone,  and  failure  of 
power  in  her  leaders !  Leave  it  to 
me,  lad — that  you  may — m  soon 


put  a  stop  to  that.  A  pill-grinder 
at  Applewood  farm  indeed  !  But  I 
did  not  know  you  was  jealous ! " 

"  Jealous !  I^o,  no,  sir ;  I  scorn 
the  action.  But  when  there  are 
two,  you  know,  why,  it  makes  it 
not  half  so  nice  for  one,  you 
know." 

Squire  Lovejoy,  however,  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  been  a  little 
too  confident  in  pledging  himself 
to  keep  the  maltster's  rival  off  the 
premises.  For  Mrs  Lovejoy,  being 
a  very  resolute  woman  in  a  little 
way,  at  once  began  to  ache  all  Qver, 
and  so  effectually  to  groan,  that 
instead  of  having  the  doctor  once  a- 
week,  she  was  obliged  to  have  him 
at  least  three  times.  And  it  was 
not  very  long  before  the  young 
physician's  advice  was  sought  for  a 
still  more  interesting  patient. 

For  the  daughter  and  prime  de- 
light of  the  house,  the  bright  sweet- 
tempered  Mabel,  instead  of  freshen- 
ing with  the  spring,  and  budding 
with  new  roses,  began  to  get  pale, 
and  thin,  and  listless,  and  to  want 
continually  to  go  to  church,  and  not 
to  care  about  her  dinner.  Her 
eagerness  for  divine  service,  however, 
could  only  be  gratified  on  Sundays: 
for  the  practice  of  reading  the 
prayers  to  the  pillars  twelve  times 
a^week  was  not  yet  in  vogue.  The 
novelty,  therefore,  of  Mabel's  desire 
made  the  symptom  all  the  more 
alarming ;  and  her  father  perceived 
that  so  strange  a  case  called  peremp- 
torily for  medical  advice.  But  she, 
for  a  long  time,  did  nothing  but 
quote  against  himself  his  own 
opinion  of  the  professors  of  the 
healing  art;  while  she  stoutly 
denied  the  existence  on  her  part  of 
any  kind  of  malady.  And  so,  for  a 
while,  she  escaped  the  doctor. 

Meanwhile  she  was  fighting  very 
bravely  with  deep  anxiety  and  long 
suspense.  And  the  struggle  was 
the  more  forlorn,  and  wearisome, 
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and  low-bearted,  because  slie  must 
battle  it  out  in  silence,  witb  none 
to  sympathise,  and  (worse  than  that) 
with  everybody  condemning  her 
mutely  for  the  conflict.  Her  fa- 
ther had  a  true  and  hearty  liking 
for  young  Lorraine,  preferring  him 
greatly — so  far  as  mere  feeling  went 
— to  the  maltster.  But  his  views 
for  his  daughter  were  different,  and 
he  thought  it  high  time  that  her 
folly  should  pass.  Her  mother,  on 
the  other  hand,- would  have  rejoiced 
to  see  her  the  wife  of  Hilary ;  but 
had  long  made  up  her  mind  that 
he  would  never  return  alive  from 
Spain,  and  that  Mabel  might  lose 
the  best  years  of  her  life  in  waiting 
for  a  doomed  soldier.  Gregory  Love- 
joy  alone  was  likely  to  side  with  his 
sister  for  the  sake  of  Lorraine,  the 
friend  whom  he  admired  so  much ; 
and  Gregory  had  transmitted  to  her 
sweet  little  messages  and  loving 
words,  till  the  date  of  the  capture 
of  Badajos.  But  this  one  consoler 
and  loyal  friend  was  far  away  from 
her  all  this  time,  having  steadfastly 
eaten  his  way  to  the  Bar,  and  re- 
ceived his  lofty  vocation.  There- 
upon Lovejoy  paid  five  guineas  for 
his  wig,  and  a  guinea  for  the  box 
thereof,  gave  a  frugal  but  pleasant 
''call  party,"  and  being  no  way 
ashamed  of  his  native  county,  or 
his  father's  place  therein,  sturdily 
shouldered  the  ungrateful  duties  of 
"junior,"  on  the  home-circuit.  Of 
course  he  did  not  expect  a  brief, 
until  his  round  was  trodden  well ; 
but  he  never  failed  to  be  in  court ; 
and  his  pleasant  temper  and  oblig- 
ing ways  soon  began  to  win  him 
friends.  His  mother  was  delighted 
with  all  this;  but  the  franklin 
grumbled  heavily  at  the  bags  he 
had  to  fill  with  money,  to  be  scat- 
tered, as  he  verily  believed,  among 
the  senior  lawyers. 

Kow  the  summer  assizes  were 
held  at  Maidstone  about  the  begin- 


ning of  July;  and  Gregory  had 
sent  word  from  London,  by  John 
Shorne,  that  he  must  be  there,  and 
would  spend  one  night  at  home,  if 
his  father  would  send  a  horse  for 
him,  by  the  time  when  his  duties 
were  over.  His  duties  of  the  day 
consisted  mainly  in  catering  for  the 
bar-mess,  and  attending  diligently 
thereto ;  and  now  he  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  the  rule  which  makes  a  due 
course  of  feeding  essential  to  the 
legal  aspirant  A  hundred  examin- 
ations would  never  have  qualified 
him  for  the  bar-mess;  whereas  a 
long  series  of  Temple  dinners  had 
taught  him  most  thoroughly  what 
to  avoid. 

The  Grower  was  filled  with  vast 
delight  at  the  idea  of  marching  into 
court  and  saying  to  all  the  best 
people  of  the  town,  "  Pray  allow 
me  to  pass,  sir.  My  son  is  here 
somewhere  I  believe.  A  fresh- 
coloured  barrister,  if  you  please, 
ma'am,  with  curly  hair  below  his 
wig.  Ah  yes,  there  he  is!  But 
his  lordship  is  whispering  to  him,  I 
see;  I  must  not  interrupt  them." 
And  therefore,  although  his  time 
might  be  worth  a  crown  an  hour, 
ere  his  son's  fetched  a  penny,  he 
strove  in  vain  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  go  over  and  look  at  Gregory. 
Before  breakfast  he  fidgeted  over 
his  fields,  and  was  up  for  being 
down  upon  every  one — just  to 
let  them  know  that  this  sort  of 
talent  is  hereditary.  His  workmen 
winked  at  one  another  and  said  (as 
soon  as  he  was  gone  by)  that  he 
must  have  got  out  the  wrong  side 
of  the  bed,  or  else  the  old  lady  bad 
been  rating  of  him. 

He  (in  the  greatness  of  hia 
thoughts)  strode  on,  and  from  time 
to  time  worked  his  lips  and  cast 
sharp  glances  at  every  gate-post  in 
the  glow  of  imaginary  speech.  He 
could  not  feel  that  his  son  on  the 
whole  was  a  cleverer  fellow  than 
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himself  had  been ;  and  he  played 
the  traitor  to  knife  and  spade  by 
hankering  after  ^own  and  wig.  '^  If 
my  father,"  he  said,  "had  only 
given  me  the  chance  I  am  giving 
Gregory,  what  might  I  be  nowl 
One  of  these  same  barons  as  terrify 
ns  with  their  javelins  and  gallows, 
and  sit  down  with  white  tippets 
on.  Or  if  my  manners  wasn't  good 
enough  for  that,  who  could  ever 
keep  me  &om  standing  up  and  de- 
fying all  the  villains  for  to  put  me 
down  so  long  as  I  spoke  justice  1 
And  yet  that  might  happen  to  be 
altogether  wrong.  I'm  a  great 
mind  not  to  go  over  at  all.  My 
father  was  an  honest  man  before 


me. 


>» 


In  this  state  of  mind  he  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  bright  with  re- 
flections of  Gregory's  glory,  yet 
dashed  irregularly  with  doubts  of 
the  honesty  of  its  origin,  till,  in 
quite  his  old  manner,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  keep  his  own  counsel 
about  the  thing  and  ride  over  to 
the  county  town,  leaving  Apple- 
wood  none  the  wiser.  For  John 
Shome  had  orders  the  night  before 
to  keep  his  message  quiet,  which 
an  old  market-hand  could  be  trusted 
to  do;  and  as  for  the  ladies,  the 
Grower  was  sure  that  they  knew 
much  loss  and  cared  much  less 
about  the  assizes  than  about  the 
washing-day.  So  he  went  to  his 
stables  about  nine  o'clock,  with 
enough  of  his  Sunday  raiment  on  to 
look  well  but  awake  no  excitement, 
and  taking  a  good  horse,  he  trotted 
away  with  no  other  token  behind 
him  except  that  he  might  not  be 
home  at  dinner-time,  but  might 
bring  a  stranger  to  supper  perhaps ; 
and  they  ought  to  have  something 
roasted. 

"Pride,"  as  a  general  rule,  of 
course,  "  goeth  before  a  fall ; "  but 
the  fathePs  pride  in  the  present 
instance  was  so  kindly  and  simple 


that  nature  waived  her  favourite 
law  and  stopped  fortime  from  up- 
setting him.  Although  when  he 
entered  the  court  he  did  not  find 
his  son  in  confidential  chat  with 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  nor  even 
in  grave  deliberation  with  a  grand 
solicitor,  but  getting  the  worst  of 
a  conflict  with  an  exorbitant  fish- 
monger; and  though  the  towns- 
people were  not  scared  as  much  as 
they  should  have  been  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Gregory's  collected  front, 
neither  did  the  latter  look  a  quarter 
so  wise  as  his  father ;  yet  a  turn  of 
luck  put  all  things  right,  and  even  did 
substantial  good.  For  the  Grower 
at  sight  of  his  son  was  not  to  be 
stopped  by  any  doorkeeper,  but 
pushed  his  way  into  the  circle  of 
forensic  dignity,  and  there  saluted 
Gregory  with  a  kiss  on  the  band  of 
his  horsehair,  and  patted  him  loudly 
on  the  back,  and  challenging  with  a 
quick  proud  glance  the  opinions  of 
the  bar  and  bench,  exclaimed  in  a 
good  round  Kentish  tone — 

"  Well  done,  my  boy  !  Hurrah 
for  Greg!  Gentlemen  all,  I'll  be 
dashed  if  my  son  doth  not  look 
about  the  wisest  of  all  of  'ee." 

Loud  titters  ran  the  horsehair 
round,  and  more  solid  laughter 
stirred  the  crowd,  while  the  officers 
of  the  court  cried  "  Hush ! "  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  his  learned 
brother  looked  at  the  audacious 
Grower ;  while  he,  with  one  hand 
on  each  shoulder  of  his  son,  gazed 
around  and  nodded  graciously. 

"  Who  is  this  person — this  gen- 
tleman, I  mean  1 "  asked  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  correcting  himself 
through  courtesy  to  young  Lovejoy. 

"  My  father,  my  lord,"  answered 
Gregory  like  a  man,  though  blushing 
like  his  sister  Mabel.  "He  has 
not  seen  me  for  a  long  time,  my 
lord,  and  he  is  pleased  to  see  me  in 
this  position." 

"Ay,  that  I  am,  my  lord,"  said 
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tlie  Grower,  making  his  bow  with 
dignity.  '^  I  could  not  abide  it  at 
first;  but  his  mother — ah,  what 
would  she  say  to  see  him  now) 
Martin  Lovejoy,'  my  lord,  of  Old 
Applewood  farm,  very  much  at 
your  lordship's  service." 

The  Judge  was  well  pleased  with 
this  little  scene,  and  kindly  glanced 
at  Gregory,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
as  a  diligent  pupil  from  his  intimate 
friend  Mr  Malahide ;  and  being  a 
man  who  missed  no  opportunity — 
as  his  present  position  pretty  clearly 
showed — he  said  to  the  gratified 
franklin,  *^  Mr  Lovejoy,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  if  you  can  spare  me 
half  an  hour,  after  the  court  has 
risen." 

These  few  words  procured  two 
briefs  for  Gregoiy  at  the  next 
assizes,  and  thus  set  him  forth  on 
his  le^  course  ;  though  the  Judge 
of  course  wanted — as  the  bar  knew 
well — ^rather  to  receive  than  to  give 
advice.  For  his  lordship  was  build- 
ing a  mansion  in  Kent  and  laying 
out  large  fruit -gardens,  which  he 
meant  to  stock  with  best  sorts  in 
the  autumn ;  and  it  struck  him  that 
a  professional  grower,  such  as  he 
knew  Mr  Lovejoy  to  be,  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  advise  him  well, 
than  the  nurserymen  who  commend 
most  abundantly  whatever  they 
have  in  most  abundance. 

When  the  Grower  had  laid  down 
the  law  to  the  Judge  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit-trees,  and  invited  him 
to  come  and  see  them  in  bearing  as 
soon  as  time  allowed  of  it,  he  set 
off  in  high  spirits  with  his  son,  who 
had  discharged  his  duties,  but  did 
not  dine  with  his  brethren  of  the 
wig.  To  do  the  thing  in  proper 
style  a  horse  was  hired  for  Gregory, 
and  they  trotted  gently,  enjoying 
the  evening,  along  the  fairest  road 
in  England.  Mr  Lovejoy  was  not 
very  quick  of  perception,  and  yet 
it  struck  him  once  or  twice  that 
his  son  was  not  very  gay,  and  did 


not  show  much  pleasure  at  coming 
home;  and  at  last  he  asked  him 
suddenly — 

''What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Greg,  my  boy  1  All  this  learning 
is  as  lead  on  the  brain,  as  your  poor 
grandfather  used  to  say.  A  penny 
for  your  thoughts,  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice:" 

''Well,  father,  I  was  not  thinking 
of  law-books,  nor  even  of — ^well,  I 
was  thinking  of  nothing,  except 
poor  Httle  MabeL" 

''Ay,  ay,  John  has  told  you,  I 
suppose,  how  little  she  eats,  and 
how  pale  she  gets.  No  wonder 
either,  with  all  the  young  fellows 
plaguing  and  pothering  after  her 
so.  Between  you  and  me.  Master 
Gregory,  I  hope  to  see  her  married 
by  the  malting-time.  Now,  mind, 
she  will  pay  a  deal  of  heed  to  you 
now  that  you  are  a  full-blown  coun- 
sellor :  young  Jenkins  is  the  man, 
remember;  no  more  about  that 
young  dashing  Lorraine." 

"No,  father,  no  more  about 
him,"  said  Gregory,  sadly  and  sub- 
missively. "I  wish  I  had  never 
brought  him  here." 

"No  harm,  my  son;  no  harm 
whatever.  That  little  fancy  must  be 
quite  worn  out.  Elias  is  not  over 
bright,  as  we  know;  but  he  is  a 
steady  and  worthy  young  fellow, 
and  will  make  her  a  capital  hus- 
band." 

"Well,  that  is  the  main  point 
after  all — a  steadfast  man  who  will 
stick  to  her.  But  you  must  not 
hurry  her,  father,  now.  That  would 
be  the  very  way  to  spoil  it" 

"  Hark  to  him,  hark  to  him !" 
cried  the  Grower.  "A  counsellor 
with  a  vengeance  !  The  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  counsel  his  father  how 
to  manage  his  own  household  !'* 

Gregory  did  his  best  to  smile; 
but  the  sunset  in  his  eyes  showed 
something  more  like  the  sparkle  of 
a  tear;  and  then  they  rode  on  in 
silence. 
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After  sunset,  Mabel  Lovejoy  went 
a  little  way  up  the  lane  leading  to- 
waidfl  the  Maidstone  road,  on  the 
chance  of  meeting  her  father.  The 
glow  of  the  west  glanced  back  from 
the  trees,  and  twinkled  in  the  hedge- 
rows, and  clustered  in  the  Traveller's 
joy,  and  here  and  there  lay  calmly 
waning  on  patches  of  mould  that 
suited  it  Good  birds  were  looking 
for  their  usual  roost,  to  hop  in  and 
out,  and  to  talk  about  it,  and  to 
flap  their  wings  and  tails,  until  they 
should  get  sleepy.  But  the  thrush, 
the  latest  songster  now,  since  the 
riot  of  the  nightingale,  was  cleaning 
his  beak  for  his  even-song ;  and  a 
cock-robin,  proud  on  the  top  of  a 
pole,  was  clearing  his  throat,  after 
feeding  his  young — ^the  third  family 
of  the  season  !  The  bats  were  wait- 
ing for  better  light;  but  a  great 
stag-beetle  came  out  of  the  ivy, 
treading  the  air  perpendicularly, 
with  heavy  antlers  balanced. 

All  these  things  fluttered  in  Ma- 
bel's heart,  and  made  her  sad,  yet 
taught  her  not  to  dwell  too  much  in 
sadness.  Here  were  all  things  large 
and  good,  and  going  on  for  a  thou- 
sand ages,  with  very  little  difler- 
ence.  When  the  cock-robin  died, 
and  the  thrush  was  shot,  there  would 
be  quite  enough  to  come  after  them. 
When  the  leaf  that  glanced  the  sun- 
set dropped,  the  bud  for  next  year 
would  be  up  in  its  place.  Even 
if  the  trees  went  down  before  the 
storms  of  winter,  jBne  young  saplings 
grew  between  them,  and  would  be 
glad  of  their  light  and  air.  There- 
fore, Mabel,  weary  not  the  ever- 
changing  world  with  woe. 

She  did  not  reason  thus,  nor  even 
think  at  all  about  it.  From  time 
to  time  she  looked,  and  listened  for 
her  father's  Galloway,  and  the  heavy 
content  of  the  summer  night  shed 
gentle  patience  round  her.    As  yet 


she  had  no  sense  of  wrong,  no 
thought  of  love  betrayed,  nor  even 
any  dream  of  fickleness.  Hilary  was 
still  to  her  the  hero  of  all  chivalry, 
the  champion  of  the  blameless  shield, 
the  Bayard  of  her  life's  romance. 
But  now  he  lay  wounded  in  a  bar- 
barous land,  perhaps  dead,  with  no 
lover  to  bury  him.  The  pointed 
leaves  of  an  old  oak  rustled,  a  rab- 
bit ran  away  with  his  scut  laid  down, 
a  weasel  from  under  a  root  peered 
out,  and  the  delicate  throat  of  the 
sensitive  girl  quivered  with  bad 
omens — for  she  had  not  the  courage 
of  Alice  Lorraine. 

Through  the  slur  of  the  night  wind 
(such  as  it  makes  in  July  oidy),  and 
the  random  lifting  of  outer  leaves — 
too  thick  to  be  dealt  with  properly 
— and  the  quivering  loops  of  depen- 
dent danglers — ^who  really  hoped 
that  they  might  sleep  at  last — and 
then  the  fall-away  of  all  things  from 
their  interruption  to  the  sweetest  of 
all  sweet  relapse,  and  the  deepest 
depth  of  quietude;  Mabel  heard, 
through  all  of  these,  the  lively  sound 
of  horses'  feet  briskly  ringing  on  a 
rise  of  ground  For  the  moment 
some  folly  of  fancy  took  her,  so  that 
she  leaned  against  a  gate,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  get  over  it.  She 
knew  how  unflt  ^e  was  to  meet 
him.  At  last  he  was  coming,  with 
her  father,  to  her  !  She  had  not  a 
thing  on  fit  to  look  at.  And  he 
must  have  seen  such  girls  in  Spain. 
Oh,  how  cruel  of  him  to  come,  and 
take  her  by  surprise  so !  But  per- 
haps after  all  it  was  herself,  and  not 
her  clothes,  he  would  care  for.  How- 
ever, let  him  go  on  to  the  house — ^if 
she  kept  well  into  the  gate-post — and 
then  she  might  slip  in,  and  put  on 
her  dress — the  buff  frock  he  admired 
so ;  and  if  it  was  much  too  large  in 
the  neck,  he  would  know  for  whose 
sake  it  became  so. 
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"  What !  Mabel,  Mab,  all  out  here 
alone ;  and  trying  to  hide  from  her 
own  brother !" 

Gregory  jumped  from  his  horse, 
and  caught  her;  and  even  in  the 
waning  light  was  frightened  as  she 
looked  at  him.  Then  she  fell  on 
his  neck,  and  kissed  and  kissed  him. 
Bitter  as  her  disappointment  was, 
it  was  something  to  have  so  dear  a 
brother ;  and  she  had  not  seen  him 
for  so  long,  and  he  must  have  some 
news  of  Hilary.  He  felt  her  face, 
all  wet  with  tears,  turned  up  to  him 
over  and  over  again,  and  he  felt  how 
she  trembled,  and  how  slim  she  was, 
and  he  knew  in  a  moment  what  it 
meant;  and  in  his  steadfast  heart 
arose  something  that  must  have  been 
a  deep  oath,  but  for  much  deeper 
sorrow.  And  then,  like  a  man,  he 
controlled  it  all. 

"  I  will  walk  with  you,  darling, 
and  lead  my  horse ;  or,  father,  per- 
haps you  will  take  the  bridle,  and 
teU  mother  to  be  ready  for  us.  Mab 
is  so  glad  to  see  me  that  she  must 
not  be  hurried  over  it." 

'^ Bless  my  heart!"  said  the 
Grower; ''  what  a  heap  of  gossip  you 
chits  of  children  always  have.  And 
nothing  pleases  you  better  than 
keeping  your  valued  parents  in  the 
dark." 

With  this  little  grumble  he  rode 
on,  leading  Gregory's  horse,  and 
shouting  back,  at  the  corner  of  the 
lane,  "  Now  don't  be  long  with  your 
confab,  children ;  I  have  scarcely 
had  a  bit  to  eat  to-day,  and  I  won't 
have  my  supper  spoiled  for  you." 

Gregory  thought  it  a  very  bad 
sign  that  Mabel  sent  no  little  joke 
after  her  father,  as  she  used  to  do. 
Then  he  threw  his  firm  arm  around 
her  waist,  and  led  her  homeward 
silently.  But  even  by  his  touch 
and  step  she  knew  that  there  was 
no  good  news  for  her. 

"Oh,  Gregory,  what  is  it  all 
about  1"  she  cried,  with  one  hand 


on  his  shoulder,  and  her  soft  eyes 
deeply  imploring  him.  "  You  must 
have  some  message  for  me  at  last. 
It  is  so  long  since  I  had  any.  He 
is  so  kind,  he  would  never  leave  me 
without  any  message  all  this  time, 
unless — ^unless ** 

"He  is  wounded,  you  know; 
how  can  he  write  1"  asked  Gregory, 
with  some  irony.  "Until  he  was 
wounded,  how  many  times  did  I 
bring  you  fifty  thousand  kisses  1" 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that  I  was  think- 
ing of,  though  I  am  sure  that  was 
very  nice  of  him.  Ah,  you  need 
not  be  laughing,  Gregory  dear,  as 
if  you  woidd  not  do  the  same  to 
Phyllis.  But  do  tell  me  what  you 
have  heard,  dear  brother ;  I  can  put 
up  with  anything  better  than  doubt" 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that, 
darling  Mabi  Can  you  make  up 
your  mind  for  some  very  bad  newsl" 

"I  have  not  been  used  to  it, 
Gregory.  I — ^I  have  always  been  so 
happy.  Is  he  dead  1  Only  say  that 
he  is  not  dead?" 

"  JNTo,  he  is  not  dead.  Sit  down 
a  moment,  under  this  old  willow, 
while  I  fetch  some  water  for  you." 

"  I  cannot  sit  down  till  I  know 
the  worst  If  he  is  not  dead,  he  is 
dying  of  his  wounds.  Oh  my  dar- 
Hng  HUary !" 

"  He  is  not  dying ;  he  is  much 
better,  and  will  soon  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment" 

"  Then  why  did  you  frighten  me 
so,  for  nothing?  Oh  how  cruel  it 
was  of  you  1  I  really  thought  I  was 
going  to  faint — a  thing  I  have  never 
done  in  my  life.  You  bring  me  the 
best  news  in  the  world,  and  you 
spoil  it  by  your  way  of  telling  it" 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  dar- 
ling. I  wish  that  was  all  I  have  to 
tell  you.  But  you  have  plenty  of 
pride  now,  haven't  you  1 " 

"  I — I  don't  know  at  all,  I  am 
sure ;  but  I  suppose  I  am  the  same 
as  other  girls." 
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"If  you  thought  that  Lorraine 
was  unworthy  of  you,  you  could 
make  up  your  mind  to  foiget  him, 
I  hope." 

"  I  never  could  do  such  a  thing, 
because  I  never  could  dream  it  of 
Hilary.  He  is  my  better  in  every 
way.  From  feeling  myself  unwor- 
thy of  him  I  might  perhaps  try  to 
do  without  him ;  but,  as  to  forget- 
ting him — never !" 

"  Not  even  if  he  forgot  you,  Ma- 
bel?" 

''He  cannot  do  it;"  she  answered 
proudly.  "  He  has  promised  never 
to  forget  me.  And  no  gentleman 
ever  breaks  a  promise." 

''Then  Hilary  Lorraine  is  no 
gentleman.  He  has  forgotten  you ; 
and  is  deeply  in  love  with  a  Spanish 
lady." 

Kind  and  good  brother  as  he  was, 
hehad  told  his  bad  news  too  abruptly 
in  his  indignation.  Mabel  looked 
up  faintly  at  him  ;  and  was  struck 
in  the  heart  so  that  she  could  not 
speak.  But  the  first  of  the  tide  of 
a  sea  of  tears  just  moved  beneath 
her  eyelids. 

"  I^ow,  come  into  supper,  that's  a 
dear;"  whispered  Gregory,  fright- 
ened by  the  silent  springs  of  sorrow. 
"  If  you  are  not  at  the  table,  poor 
darling,  everything  will  be  upside 
down,  and  everybody  uncomfort- 
able." He  spoke  like  a  fool,  con- 
founding coarsely  her  essence  and 
her  instincts.  And  perhaps  some 
little  turn  of  contrast  broke  the 
seals  of  anguish.  She  looked  up, 
and  she  smiled,  to  show  her  proper 
sense  of  duty ;  and  then  (without 
knowledge  of  what  she  did)  she 
pressed  her  right  hand  to  her  heart, 
and  leaned  on  a  rail,  and  fell  forward 
into  a  torrent  of  shameless  weeping. 
She  was  as  a  little  child  once  more, 
whose  soul  is  overwhelmed  with 
woe.  And  all  along  the  hollow 
hedges  went  the  voice  of  sobbing. 

"Now,  do  shut  up,"  said  Gregory, 
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when  he  had  borne  it  as  long  as  a 
man  can  bear.  "  What  is  the  good 
of  it  ?  Mabel,  now,  I  thought  you 
had  more  sense  than  this.  After 
all,  it  may  be  false,  you  know." 

"  It  is  not  false ;  it  is  what  I 
have  felt.  You  would  not  have  told 
me,  if  it  had  been  false.  It  has 
come  from  some  dreadfully  low 
mean  person,  who  spies  him  only 
too  accurately." 

"  Now,  Mabel,  you  are  quite  out 
of  yourself.  You  never  did  say 
nasty  things.  There  is  nobody  spy- 
ing Lorraine  at  alL  I  should  doubt 
if  he  were  worth  it.  Only  it  is  well 
known  in  the  regiment  (and  I  had 
it  on  the  best  authority)  that  he — 
that  he " 

"That  he  does  what)  And  is 
that  all  your  authority  f  I  am  be- 
ginning to  laugh  at  the  whole  of 
it" 

"  Then  laugh,  my  dear  Mabel.  I 
wish  that  you  would.  It  is  the 
true  way  of  regarding  such  things." 

"I  daresay  it  may  be  for  you 
great  men.  And  you  tlunk  that 
poor  women  can  do  the  same ;  when 
indeed  there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
I  scarcely  think  that  you  ought  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  laughing,  Greg- 
ory. The  best  authority,  you  said. 
Is  that  a  thing  to  laugh  at  1" 

"  Well,  perhaps — ^perhaps  it  was 
not  the  best  authority,  after  all.  It 
was  only  two  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment, who  know  my  Mend  Capper, 
who  lives  in  chambers." 

"A  gentleman  living  in  chambers, 
indeed,  to  revile  poor  Hilary  who 
has  been  through  the  wall !  And 
two  officers  of  his  regiment !  Greg, 
I  did  think  that  you  had  a  little 
more  sense." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  pretty 
good  evidence,  Mabel.  Would  you 
rather  have  them  of  another  regi- 
ment 1" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  am  very  glad 
that   they  were    of   poor  Hilary's 
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regiment ;  because  that  proves  they 
were  story-tellers.  There  is  not  an 
officer  in  his  own  regiment  that  can 
help  being  jealous  of  him.  After 
the  noble  things  he  has  done !  How 
dull  you  must  be,  not  to  see  it  all ! 
I  must  come  to  the  assizes,  instead 
of  you.  Well,  what  a  cry  I  have 
had,  for  nothing  1" 

''  Mabel,  you  are  a  noble  girl.  I 
am  sure  you  deserve  the  noblest 
sweetheart." 

"And  I  have  got  him,"  said 
Mabel,  smiling ;  "  and  I  won't  let 
him  go.    And  I  won't  believe   a 


single  word  against  him,  until  ho 
tells  me  that  it  is  true  himself.  Do 
you  think  that  he  would  not  have 
written  to  me,  even  with  the  stump 
of  his  left  hand,  and  said,  'Mabel, 
I  am  tired  of  you ;  Mabel,  I  have 
seen  prettier  girls,  and  more  of  my 
own  rank  in  life ;  Mabel,  you  must 
try  to  forget  me ' )  When  he  does 
that,  I  shall  cry  in  earnest;  and 
there  will  be  no  more  MabeL" 

"Come  into  supper,  my  pet," 
said  Gregory.  And  she  came  into 
supper,  with  her  sweet  eyes  shin- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


]tfear  the  head  of  a  pass  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  but  out  of  the  dusty 
track  of  war,  there  stood  a  noble 
mansion,  steadfast  from  and  to  un- 
known ages.  The  Moorish  origin, 
here  and  there,  was  boldly  manifest 
among  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian 
handiwork,  both  of  repair  and  en- 
largement. The  building  must  have 
looked  queer  at  times,  with  new  and 
incongruous  elements ;  but  the  sum- 
mer sun  and  the  storms  of  winter 
had  enforced  among  them  harmony. 
So  that  now  this  ancient  castle  of 
the  Counts  of  Zamosa  was  a  grand 
and  stately  pile  in  tone,  as  well  as 
height  and  amplitude. 

The  position  also  had  been  chosen 
well  j  for  it  stood  near  the  line  of 
the  watershed,  commanding  north- 
ward the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  southward  &e  plains 
of  the  Guadalquivir ;  so  that,  as  the 
morning  mists  rolled  off,  the  towers 
of  Merida  might  be  seen,  and  the 
high  ground  above  Badajos ;  while 
far  on  the  opposite  sky-line  flashed 
the  gilt  crosses  of  Cordova;  and 
sometimes,  when  the  distance  lifted, 
a  glimpse  was  afforded  of  the  sun- 
beams quivering  over  Seville.  And 
here,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Au- 


gust 1812,  Hilaiy  Lorraine  was 
a  guest,  and  all  his  wishes  law- 
save  one. 

The  summer  had  been  unusually 
hot,  even  for  the  south  of  Spain ; 
and  a  fifth  part  of  the  British  aimy 
was  said  to  be  in  hospital  This  may 
have  been  caused  in  some  degree  by 
their  habits  of  drinking  and  plunde^ 
ing ;  which  even  Lord  Wellington 
declared  himself  unfit  to  cope  with. 
To  every  division  of  his  army  he 
appointed  twenty  pro vost-maishals ; 
whereas  two  hundred  would  not 
have  been  enough  to  hang  these 
heroes  punctually.  The  patriotic 
Spaniards  also  could  not  see  why 
they  should  not  have  some  comfort 
from  their  native  land.  Therefore 
they  oveiran  it  well,  with  bands  of 
fine  fellows  of  a  warlike  cast,  and 
having  strong  tendencies  towaxds 
good  things;  and  these  were  of 
much  use  to  the  British,  not  only 
by  stopping  the  Frenchmen's  letteis, 
but  also  by  living  at  large  and  gretis, 
so  that  the  British,  who  sometimes 
paid,  became  white  sheep  by  the 
side  of  thenu 

One  of  the  fiercest  of  these  Oner- 
illas— or  "Partidas,"  as  they  called 
themselves  —  was   the    notorious 
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Mina ;  and  for  lieutenant  he  had  a 
man  of  lofty  birth,  and  once  good 
position,  a  certain  Don  Alcides 
d'Alcar,  a  nephew  of  the  Count  of 
Zamora. 

This  man  had  ran  through  every 
real  of  a  large  inheritance,  and  had 
slain  many  gentlemen  in  private 
brawls ;  and  his  country  was  grow- 
ing too  hot  to  hold  him,  when  the 
French  invasion  came.  The  anarchy 
that  ensued  was  just  the  very  thing 
to  suit  him  j  and  he  raised  a  small 
band  of  uncertain  young  fellows, 
and  took  to  wild  life  in  the  moun- 
tains. At  first  they  were  content  to 
rob  weak  foreigners  without  escort ; 
but  thriving  thus  and  growing 
stronger,  very  soon  they  enlaiged 
their  views.  And  so  they  improved, 
from  year  to  year,  in  every  style  of 
plunder;  and  being  authorised  by 
the  Juntas,  and  favoured  by  British 
generals,  did  harm  on  a  large  scale 
\o  their  country]  and  when  they 
were  tired  of  that,  to  the  French. 

Hilary  had  heard  from  Camilla 
much  about  Alcides  d'Alcar;  but 
Claudia  had  never  spoken  of  him 
— only  blushing  proudly  when  the 
patriot's  name  was  mentioned. 
Camilla  said  that  he  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  size  and  valour; 
enough  to  lighten  anybody,  and 
much  too  large  to  please  her.  And 
here  she  glanced  at  Hilary  softly, 
and  dropped  her  eyes,  in  a  way  to 
show  that  he  was  of  the  proper  size 
to  please  her — ^if  he  cared  to  know 
it.  He  did  not  care  a  piastre  to 
know  it;  but  was  eager  about 
Alcides.  '^  Oh,  then,  you  had  better 
ask  Claudia,"  Camilla  replied,  with 
a  sisterly  look  of  very  subtle  import ; 
and  Claudia,  with  her  proud  walk, 
passed,  and  glanced  at  them  both 
disdainfully. 

Kow  the  victory  of  Salamanca, 
and  his  sorry  absence  thence,  and 
after  that  the  triumphant  entry  of 
the  British  into  Madrid — although 


they  were  soon  turned  out  again — 
began  to  work  in  Hilary's  mind, 
and  make  him  eager  to  rejoin. 
Three  weeks  ago  he  had  been  re- 
ported almost  iit  to  do  so,  and  had 
been  ready  to  set  forth ;  but  Spanish 
ladies  are  full  of  subtlety,  and 
Camilla  stopped  him.  A  cock  of 
two  lustres  had  been  slain  in  some 
of  the  outer  premises ;  and  old 
Teresina  stole  down  in  the  night, 
and  behold,  in  the  morning,  the 
patient's  wound  had  most  evidently 
burst  forth  again.  Hilary  was  sur- 
prised, but  could  not  doubt  the 
testimony  of  his  eyes ;  neither  could 
the  licentiate  of  medicine  now  at- 
tending him. 

But  now,  in  the  breath  of  the 
evening  breeze,  setting  inland  from 
the  Atlantic,  Lorraine  was  roving^ 
for  the  latest  time  in  the  grounds 
of  Monte  Argento.  At  three  in  the 
momiog  he  must  set  forth,  with 
horses  provided  by  his  host,  on 
Ms  journey  to  headquarters.  The 
Count  was  known  as  a  patriotic, 
wise,  and  wealthy  noble,  both  of 
whose  sons  were  fighting  bravely  in 
the  Spanish  army ;  and  through  his 
influence,  Lorraine  had  been  left 
to  hospitality  instead  of  hospitals, 
which  in  truth  had  long  been  over- 
worked. But  Major  Clumps  had 
returned  to  his  duty  long  ago,  with 
a  very  sore  heart,  when  he  found 
from  the  Donna  Camilla  that  '*  she 
liked  him  very  much  indeed,  but 
could  never  induce  herself  to  love 
him."  With  the  sharp  eye  of  jeal- 
ousy, that  brave  Major  spied  in 
Hilary  the  cause  of  this,  and  could 
not  be  brought  to  set  down  his 
name  any  more  in  his  letters  home- 
ward ;  or  at  any  rate,  not  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Lorraine,  in  the  calm  of  this 
summer  evening,  with  the  heat- 
clouds  moving  eastward,  and  the 
ripple  of  refreshment  softly  wooing 
the  burdened  air,  came  to  a  little 
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bower,  or  rather  a  natural  cove  of 
rock  and  leaf,  wherein  (as  he  knew) 
the  two  fair  sisters  loved  to  watch 
the  even-tide  weaving  hill  and  glen 
with  shadow  before  the  rapid  twi- 
light waned.  There  was  something 
here  that  often  brought  his  native 
Southdowns  to  his  mind,  though 
the  foliage  was  so  different.  In- 
stead of  the  rich  deep  gloss  of  the 
beech,  the  silveiy  stir  of  the  aspen- 
tree,  and  the  featheiy  droop  of  the 
graceful  birch,  here  was  the  round 
monotony  of  the  olive  and  the 
lemon-tree,  the  sombre  depth  of  the 
ilex,  and  the  rugged  lines  of  the 
cork-tree,  relieved,  it  is  true,  just 
here  and  there  by  the  symmetry  of 
the  silver  fir,  and  the  elegant  fan  of 
the  palm.  But  what  struck  Lor- 
raine, and  always  irked  him  under 
these  southern  trees  and  skies,  was 
the  way  in  which  the  foHage  cut 
its  outline  over  shaiply ;  there  was 
none  of  that  hovering  softness,  and 
sweetly  fluctuating  margin,  by 
which  a  tree  inspires  affection  as 
well  as  admiration. 

Unluckily  now  Lorraine  had  nei- 
ther affection  nor  admiration  left  for 
theinnocent  beauty  ofnature'sworks. 
His  passion  for  Claudia  was  become 
an  overwhelming  and  noxious  power, 
a  power  that  crushed  for  the  time 
and  scattered  all  his  better  elements. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  light-hearted 
and  to  make  the  best  of  everything, 
to  love  the  smiles  of  children,  and 
to  catch  a  little  joke  and  return  it. 
He  had  even  ceased  to  talk  to  him- 
self, as  if  his  conscience  had  let  him 
know  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be 
talked  to.  All  the  waking  hours 
he  passed,  in  the  absence  of  his 
charmer,  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Spanish;  and  he  began  to  de- 
spise his  own  English  tongue. 
"There  is  no  melody  in  it,  no 
rhythm,  no  grand  sonorous  ma- 
jesty," he  used  to  complain ;  "  it  is 
like  its  owners,  harsh,  uncouth,  and 


countrified."  After  this,  what  can 
any  one  do  but  pity  him  for  his 
state  of  mind  ? 

Whether  Claudia  returned  his 
passion — for  such  it  was  rather 
than  true  affection— was  still  a  very 
doubtful  point,  though  the  most 
important  in  all  the  world.  Gene- 
rally she  seemed  to  treat  him  with 
a  pleased  contempt,  as  if  he  were  a 
pleasant  boy,  though  several  years 
older  than  herself.  Her  clear  dark 
eyes  were  of  such  a  depth  that, 
though  she  was  by  no  means  chary 
of  their  precious  glances,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  reach  that  inmost 
light  which  comes  from  the  very 
heart.  How  different  from  some- 
body's— of  whom  he  now  thought 
less  and  less,  and  vainly  strove  to 
think  no  more,  because  of  the  shame 
that  pierced  him !  But  if  this 
Spanish  maiden  really  did  not  care 
about  him,  why  did  she  try,  as  she 
clearly  did,  to  conquer  and  subdue 
him?  Why  did  she  shoot  such 
glances  at  him  as  Spanish  eyes  alone 
can  shoot ;  why  bend  her  graceful 
neck  so  sweetly,  slope  her  delicate 
head  so  gently,  showing  the  ripe 
firm  curve  of  cheek,  and  with  care- 
less dancings  let  her  raven  hair  fall 
into  his  ?  Hilary  could  not  imagine 
why;  but  poor  Camilla  knew  too 
well.  If  ever  Camilla  felt  for  a 
moment  the  desirability  of  any  one, 
Claudia  (with  her  bolder  manners, 
and  more  suddenly  striking  beauty, 
and  less  dignified  love  of  conquest) 
might  be  relied  upon  to  rush  in  and 
attotct  the  whole  attention. 

Hilary  found  these  lovely  sisters 
in  their  little  cove  of  rock,  where  the 
hot  wind  seldom  entered  through 
the  fringe  of  hanging  frond.  They 
had  a  clever  device  of  their  own  for 
welcoming  the  Atlantic  breeze  by 
means  of  a  silken  rope  which  lifted 
all  the  screen  of  fern,  and  creeper, 
and  of  grey  rock-ivy. 

Now  the  screen  was  up,  and  the 
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breeze  flowing  in,  meeting  a  bright 
rill  bubbling  out  (whose  fountain 
was  in  the  living  rock),  and  the 
dear  obscurity  was  lit  with  forms 
as  bright  as  poetry.  Camilla's 
comely  head  had  been  laid  on  the 
bosom  of  her  sister,  as  if  she  had 
made  some  soft  appeal  for  mercy  or 
indulgence  there.  And  Claudia  had 
been  moved  a  little,  as  the  glistening 
of  her  eyelids  showed,  and  a  tender 
gleam  in  her  expression — ^the  one 
and  the  only  thing  required  to  en- 
rich her  biilliant  beauty.  And 
thus,  without  stopping  to  think,  she 
came  up  to  Hilary,  with  a  long  kind 
glance,  and  gave  a  little  sigh,  worth 
more  than  even  that  sweet  glance 
to  him. 

"Alas  I  dear  captain,"  she  said  in 
Spanish,  which  Hilary  was  quite 
pat  with  now ;  "  we  have  been  la- 
menting your  brief  departure.  How 
shall  we  live  when  you  are  lost  1 " 

"  What  cruelty  of  yourselves  to 
think !  The  matter  of  your  inquiry 
should  be  the  chance  of  my  survi- 
val." 

"  Well  said ! "  she  exclaimed. 
''  You  English  are  not  so  very  stupid 
after  all.  Why  do  you  not  dap 
your  hands,  Camilla)" 

Camilla,  being  commanded  thus, 
made  a  weak  attempt  with  her  little 
palms ;  but  her  heart  was  down  too 
low  for  any  brisk  concussion  of  flesh 
or  air. 

"  I  believe.  Master  Captain,"  said 
Claudia,  throwing  herself  gracefully 
on  a  white  bull's  hide — shaped  as  a 
chair  on  the  dopes  of  moss — ^*  that 
you  are  most  happy  to  make  your 
escape  from  this  long  and  dull  im- 
prisonment. Behold,  how  little  we 
have  done  for  you,  after  all  the 
brave  things  you  have  done  for  us !" 

"Ah,  no,"  said  Camilla,  gazing 
sadly  at  the  "  captain,"  who  would 
not  gaze  at  her ;  "  it  is  true  that  we 
have  done  but  little.  Yet,  Senhor, 
we  meant  our  best." 


"  Your  kindness  to  me  has  been 
wonderful,  magnificent ! "  answered 
Hilary.  "  The  days  I  have  passed 
under  your  benevolence  have  been 
the  happiest  of  my  life." 

Hereupon  CanuUa  turned  away, 
to  hide  her  tenderness  of  tears.  But 
Claudia  had  no  exhibition,  except  a 
little  snule  to  hide. 

"And  will  you  come  again  1" 
she  asked.  "  Will  you  ever  think 
of  us  any  more,  in  the  scenes  of 
your  grand  combats,  and  the  fierce 
deUght  of  glory «" 

"Is  it  possible  for  me  to  for- 
get " — ^began  Hilary,  in  his  noblest 
Spanish — "  your  constant  care  of  a 
poor  stranger,  your  never-fatigued 
attention  to  hun,  and  thy — thy 
saving  of  his  life  1  To  thee  I  owe 
my  life,  and  wiU  at  any  moment 
render  it." 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for 
Camilla,  who  really  had  saved  him; 
and  being  too  young  to  know  how 
rardy  the  proper  person  gets  the 
praise,  she  gathered  up  her  things 
to  go. 

"  Darling  Claudia,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  can  do  nothing  at  all  without 
my  little  silver  spinetta.  This  sted 
thing  is  so  rusty  that  it  fills  my 
work  with  canker.  You  know  the 
danger  of  rusty  iron,  Claudia ;  is  it 
not  so  1 " 

"  She  is  cross,"  said  Claudia,  as 
her  sister  with  gentle  dignity  left 
the  cove.  "  What  can  have  made 
her  so  cross  to-day  ?" 

"The  saints  are  good  to  me," 
Hilary  answered,  litUe  suspecting 
the  truth  of  the  case :  "  they  grant 
me  the  chance  of  saying  what  I  have 
long  desired  to  say  to  you." 

"To  me,  Senhor!"  cried  the 
maiden,  displaying  a  tremulous  glow 
in  her  long  black  eyes,  and  manag- 
ing to  blush  divindy,  and  then  in 
the  frankness  of  her  nature  caring 
not  to  conceal  a  sigh.  "  It  cannot 
be  to  me,  Senhor ! " 
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"To  you  —  to  you,  of  all  the 
worlds,  of  all  the  heavens,  and  all 
the  angels!"  The  fervent  youth 
fell  upon  his  knees  hefore  his  lovely 
idol,  and  seized  the  hand  she  began 
to  piess  to  her  evidently  boun£ng 
heart,  and  drew  her  towards  him, 
and  thought  for  the  moment  that 
she  was  gkd  to  come  to  him.  Then, 
in  his  rapture,  he  stroked  aside  her 
loose  and  deHciously  fragrant  hair, 
and  waited,  with  all  his  heart  intent, 
for  the  priceless  glance — to  tell  him 
alL  But,  strongly  moved  as  she 
was,  no  doubt,  by  his  impassioned 
words  and  touch,  and  the  sympathy 
of  youthful  love,  she  kept  her  oval 
eyelids  down,  as  if  she  feared  to  let 
him  see  the  completion  of  his  con- 
quest. Then,  as  he  fain  would 
have  had  her  nearer,  and  folded  in 
his  eager  arms,  she  gently  withdrew, 
and  turned  away ;  but  allowed  hJTn 
to  hear  one  little  sob,  and  to  see 
tears  irrepressible. 

**  You  loveliest  of  all  lovely  be- 
ings,'' began  Lorraine,  in  very  decent 
Spanish,  such  as  herself  had  taught 
him ;  ^'  and  at  the  same  time,  you 
best  and  dearest " 

''Stop,  Senhor,"  she  whispered, 
gamng  sadly,  and  then  playfully,  at 
this  prise  of  her  eyes  and  slave  of 
her  lips ;  ''  I  must  not  allow  you  to 
say  so  much.  Tou  will  leave  us 
to-morrow,  and  foiget  it  alL  What 
is  the  use  of  this  fiigitive  dream?** 

Hereupon  the  young  soldier  went 
through  the  usual  protestations  of 
truth,  fidelity,  devotion,  and  eternal 
memory ;  so  thoroughly  hurried  and 
oanried  away,  that  he  used  in  an- 
other tongue  the  words  poured  forth 
scarcely  a  year  ago  to  a  purer,  truer, 
and  nobler  love. 

"  Alas ! "  the  young  Donna  now 
mimicked,  in  voice  and  attitude, 
some  deseorted  one ;  ''  to  how  many 
beautiful  English  maidens  have 
these  very  noble  words  been  used ! 
You  cavaliers  are  all  alike.     I  wiU 


say  no  more  to  you  now,  brave  cap- 
tain; the  proof  of  truth  is  not  in 
words,  but  in  true  and  devoted 
actions.  You  know  our  proverb— 
*  The  cork  is  noisiest  when  it  leaves 
the  bottie.*  If  you  would  have  me 
bear  you  in  mind,  you  must  show 
that  you  remember  me." 

"  At  the  cost  of  my  life,  of  my 
good  repute,  of  all  that  I  have  in 
the  world,  or  shall  have,  of  every- 
thing but  my  hope  of  you." 

"I  shall  remember  these  words, 
my  captain;  and  perhaps  I  shall 
put  them  to  the  test  some  day." 

She  gave  him  her  soft  and  trem- 
bling hand,  and  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  sought  to  impress  a  still 
more  loving  seal;  but  she  said 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  oh  beloved  one  1 '' 
Or  whether  she  said  ''  oh  enam- 
oured one,''  he  could  not  be  quite 
certain.  And  before  he  could  do 
or  say  anything  more,  she  had 
passed  from  his  reach,  and  was  glid- 
ing swiftiy  under  the  leafy  curtain 
of  that  ever-sacred  bower.  ''She 
is  mine,  she  is  mine  ! "  cried  young 
Lorraine,  as  he  caught  up  the  velvet 
band  of  her  hair,  and  covered  it 
with  kisses,  and  then  bestowed  the 
same  attentions  on  the  white  bull- 
skin,  where  her  form  had  lain. 
"The  loveliest  creature  ever  seen 
is  mine!  What  can  I  have  done 
to  deserve  her?" 

While  he  lay  in  the  ecstasy  of 
his  triumph,  the  loveliest  creature 
ever  seen  stole  swiftly  up  a  rocky 
path,  beset  with  myrtle  and  cornel- 
wood,  and  canopied  with  climbers. 
After  some  intricate  turns,  and  often 
watching  that  no  one  followed  her, 
she  came  to  the  door  of  a  little  hut 
embosomed  in  towering  chestnut- 
trees.  The  door  was  open,  and  a 
man  of  great  stature  was  lounging 
on  a  couch  too  short  for  his  legs, 
and  smoking  a  cigar  of  proportions 
more  judiciously  adapted  to  his  own* 
Near  one  of  his  elbows  stood  a  veiy 
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Tie&Yj  carbine,  and  a  sword  three- 
quarters  of  a  fEithom  long ;  and  by 
his  other  hand  lay  a  great  pitcher 
empty  and  rolled  over. 

As  the  yonng  Donna's  footfall 
struck  his  ears,  he  leaped  from  his 
couch,  and  cocked  his  gun;  then, 
recognising  the  sound,  replaced  it, 
and  stood  indolently  at  his  door. 

"At  last,  you  are  come  then!" 
he  said,  with  an  accent  decidedly  of 
the  northern  provinces  (not  inborn, 
however,  but  caught  from  com- 
Tades)  ;  "  I  thought  that  you  meant 
to  let  me  die  of  thirst.  You  forget 
that  I  have  lost  the  habit  of  this 
execrable  heat." 

Claudia  looked  up  at  her  cousin 
Don  Alcides  d'Alcar  —  or,  as  he 
loved  to  be  called,  "  the  great  Brig- 
adier "—with  a  very  different  gaze 
from  any  i)oor  Hilary  could  win  of 
her.  To  this  man  alone  the  entire 
treasures  of  her  heart  were  open; 
for  him  alone  her  glorious  eyes  no 
longer  sparkled,  flashed,  or  played 
wit&  insincere  allurements;  but 
beamed  and  shone  with  depths  of 
Ught,  and  profusion  of  profoundest 
love. 

"  Darling,"  she  said,  as  she  stood 
on  tiptoe,  and  sweetly  pacified  him ; 
"  I  have  laboured  in  vain  to  come 
sooner  to  you.  Your  commands 
took  a  long  time  to  execute,  sir. 
You  men  can  scarcely  understand 
such  things.  And  that  tiresome 
damilla  hung  about  me ;  I  thought 


my  occasion  would  never  arrive. 
But  all  has  gone  well:  he  is  my 
slave  for  ever." 

"  You  did  not  allow  him  to  em- 
brace you,  I  trust?"  Before  he 
could  finish  his  scowl,  she  stopped 
his  mouth,  and  reassured  him. 

"  Is  it  to  be  imagined  ?  A  miser- 
able shaveling  Briton ! "  But,  though 
she  looked  so  indignant,  she  knew 
how  near  she  had  been  to  that  igno- 
miny. 

"You  are  as  clever  as  you  are 
lovely,"  answered  the  Brigadier, 
well  pleased.  "  But  I  die  of  thirst, 
my  beloved  one.  Fly  swiftly  to 
Teresina's  store;  for  I  dare  not 
venture  till  the  night  has  fallen. 
Would  that  you  could  manage  your 
father  as  you  wind  those  striplings 
round  your  spindle  ! " 

For  the  Count  of  Zamora  had 
given  orders  that  his  precious 
nephew  should  be  shot,  if  ever 
found  upon  land  of  his.  So  Claudia 
took  the  empty  pitcher,  to  fetch  an- 
other half-skin  of  wine,  as  well  as 
some  food,  for  the  great  Brigadier ; 
and,  having  performed  this  duty, 
met  the  in&tuated  Hilary,  for  the 
last  time,  at  her  father's  board. 
She  wished  him  good  night,  and 
good-bye,  with  a  glance  of  deep 
meaning  and  kind  encouragement ; 
while  the  fair  Camilla  bent  over 
his  hand,  and  then  departed  to  her 
chamber,  with  full  eyes  and  an 
empty  heart. 
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THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW. 
PAUT   11. — SIMLA  AND   ITS   CELEBRITIES. 

According  to  some  people,  and  joy  themselves  and  ''to  chase  the 
especially  according  to  the  honse-  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet." 
proprietors  of  Calcutta,  who  view  its  But,  in  reality,  the  dissipation  of 
attractions  with  natural  disfavour,  Simla  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
Simla  is  a  very  sinful  place  indeed ;  the  dissipation  of  a  London  season ; 
and  the  residence  there,  during  sum-  and  if  the  doings  of  any  English 
mer,  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  members  provincial  town  or  large  watering- 
of  Council,  ought  to  be  discouraged  place  in  its  season  were  as  elaborate- 
by  a  paternal  Secretary  of  State  for  ly  chronicled  and  looked  up  to  and 
India.  The  '*  Capua  of  India  "  is  magnified,  maliciously  or  otherwise, 
one  of  the  terms  which  are  applied  as  those  of  the  Indian  Capua  are, 
to  it ;  we  hear  sometimes  of  "  the  the  record  would  be  of  a  much  more 
revels  upon  Olympus ; "  and  one  of  scandalous  and  more  imposing  kind, 
the  papers  seemed  to  imagine  that  Indeed,  unless  society  is  to  be  put 
to  describe  any  official  as  "  a  malin-  down  fdtogether,  or  conducted  on 
gerer  at  Simla"  was  sufficient  to  Quaker  principles,  it  is  difficult  to 
blast  his  future  life.  Even  the  roses  see  how  the  Anglo-Indians,  when  they 
and  the  rhododendrons,  the  straw-  go  to  the  hills,  could  conduct  them- 
berries  and  the  peaches,  of  thaf  Cir^  selves  much  otherwise  than  as  they 
cean  retreat,"  come  in  for  their  share  do ;  and  probably  more  in  Simla  than 
of  moral  condemnation,  as  contribut-  anywhere  else,  there  exists  the  feel- 
ing to  the  undeserved  happiness  of  ing  that  life  would  be  tolerable  were 
a  thoughtless  and  voluptuous  com-  it  not  for  its  amusements.  After  a 
munity.  Eor  this  view  there  is  hard  day's  office  work,  or  after  a  pic- 
some  show  of  justification.  Simla  nic  which  involved  a  dozen  milesT 
has  no  open  law  courts  to  speak  of,  slow  ride  and  a  descent  on  foot  for 
or  shipping,  or  mercantile  business,  a  thousand  feet  or  so  into  a  hot 
or  any  of  the  thousand  incidents  valley  like  that  of  Mushobra,  it  is 
which  furnish  so  much  matter  to  not  by  any  means  pleasant  to  don 
the  newspapers  of  a  great  city.  The  full  dress,  to  put  waterproofs  over 
large  amount  of  important  govern-  that,  and  to  go  on  horseback  or 
mental  business  which  is  transacted  be  tarried  in  an  uncomfortable 
there  is  seldom  immediately  made  Jhampan  for  three  or  four  miles,  and 
known,  and  is  usually  first  communi-  in  a  raging  storm  of  wind,  thunder, 
cated  to  the  public  in  other  places,  and  rain,  out  to  a  hufn^a  kkana^  or 
Hence  there  is  little  for  the  news-  big  dinner,  which  is  succeeded  in 
paper  correspondents  to  write  about  the  same  or  in  some  other  house 
except  the  gaieties  of  the  place ;  and  by  a  larger  evening  party.  Com- 
so  the  balls  and  picnics,  the  croquet  binations  such  as  this  turn  social 
and  badminton  parties,  the  flixta-  enjoyment  into  a  stem  duty ;  and 
tions  and  rumoured  engagements,  are  as  society  expects  that  every  woman 
given  an  importance  which  they  do  shall  do  her  duty,  the  ladies  of 
not  actually  possess,  and  assume  an  Simla  endure*  their  amusements 
appearance  as  if  the  residents  of  with  the  courage  and  spirit  of 
Simla  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  en-  Englishwomen  who,  for  the  sake  of 
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their  sons  and  brotheis  andhusbands, 
even  more  than  their  own  sakesy  are 
not  going  to  be  left  behind  in  sacrific- 
ing aux  convenances.  But  no  one 
who  knows  what  European  society  is 
will  accuse  Simla,  of  the  present  and 
preceding  Yiceroyships  at  least,  of 
being  an  abode  of  dissipation  or  of 
light  morality.  Wherever  youth 
and  beauty  meet,  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  certain  amount  of  flirta- 
tion, even  though  the  youth  may  be 
rather  shaky  from  long  years  of  hard 
work  in  the  hot  plains  of  India,  or 
from  that  intangible  malady  which 
a  friend  styles  as  '^  too  much  East," 
and  though  the  beauty  be  often 
pallid  and  passS;  but  anything 
beyond  that  haidly  exists  at  Simla 
at  all,  and  has  the  scantiest  op- 
portimity  for  developing  itself. 
Over -worked  secretaries  to  Gov- 
ernment, and  elderly  members  of 
Council,  are  not  given  either  to 
indulge  in  levity  of  conduct  or  to 
wink  at  it  in  others ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  their  ladies :  and  the  young 
officers  and  civilians  who  go  up  to 
Simla  for  their  leave  are  usually  far- 
seeing  young  men  who  have  an  eye 
to  good  appointments,  and,  whatever 
their  real  character  may  be,  are  not 
likely  to  spoil  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess by  attracting  attention  to  them- 
selves as  veiy  gay  Lotharios. 
Moreover,  at  Simla,  as  almost  every- 
where in  India,  people  live  under 
glass  cases;  everything  they  do  is 
known  to  their  native  servants  and 
to  the  native  community,  who  readily 
communicate  their  knowledge  of 
such  matters  to  Europeans.  Before 
the  Mutiny,  and  perhaps  for  some 
time  after  it,  matters  were  some- 
what different.  From  whatever 
cause,  the  natives,  though  they  saw 
the  doings  of  the  English  in  India, 
were  as  if  they  saw  not,  and,  as  a 
rule,  communicated  their  knowledge 
on  the  subject  only  to  each  other. 
Now,  they  not  only  see,  but  speak 
freely  enough ;  and  no  immorality 


can  be  carried  on  in  an  Indian  sta- 
tion without  its  being  known  all 
over  the  station,  except,  perhaps,  in 
cases  where  the  offenders  are  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  the  natives,  or 
are  in  very  high  powerful  positions, 
or  the  party  sinned  against  is  very 
much  disliked. 

Some  sneers  have  been  indulged 
in  of  late,  even  in  Parliament,  at 
the  alleged  industry  of  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council  and  other 
officials  to  be  found  at  Simla,  as  if 
a  certain  amount  of  hospitality  and 
of  mingling  in  society  were  incom- 
patible with  leading  a  laborious 
life.  But  if  we  except  the  soldiers 
and  regimental  officers,  it  will  be 
found  tiiat  most  of  the  English  in 
India,  be  they  civilians,  staff  officers, 
educationalists,  surgeons,  merchants, 
missionaries,  or  editors,  are  com- 
pelled to  live  very  laborious  days, 
whether  they  may  scorn  delights 
or  not.  A  late  Indian  Grovemor, 
accustomed  to  Parliamentary  and 
Ministerial  life  in  England,  used  to 
declare  that  he  had  never  been  re- 
quired to  work  so  hard  in  London 
as  he  was  in  his  comparatively  un- 
important Presidency  town.  "  Ev- 
ery one  is  overworked  in  India,"  was 
remarked  to  me  by  an  Oudh  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Instruction,  who  was 
himself  a  notable  instance  of  the  as- 
sertion ;  and  I  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  how  much  overtasked 
Indian  officials  of  the  higher  grades 
tuce,  and  that  in  a  country  where  the 
mind  works  a  good  deal  more  reluc- 
tantly and  slowly  than  inEurope,  and 
where  there  is  very  little  pleasure 
in  activity  of  any  land  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  absiurd  to  suppose  that 
the  immense  task  of  Indian  govern- 
ment can  be  accomplished  by  the 
handful  of  Englishmen  theroi  with- 
out the  greatest  strain  upon  their 
individuid  energies.  Kot  only  have 
they  to  do  aU  the  ordinary  work  of 
a  European  Government — ^they  have 
also  themselves  to  fiU  the  greater 
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number  of  judicial,  leyenue,  and 
educational  appointments,  to  con- 
struct public  works,  to  direct  the 
police,  to  accomplish  great  part  of 
the  work  of  goyeming  which,  in 
this  country,  is  performed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  county  gentle- 
men and  city  magnates ;  and,  over 
and  above  all  that,  it  is  expected 
that  they  shall  save  the  Indian 
people  from  the  consequences  of 
famine,  and  be  able  to  show  every 
year  that  they  have  elevated  that 
people  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
The  supervision  of  all  this  arduous 
labour — ^the  performance  of  a  certain 
share  of  its  details — the  sitting  in 
judgment  on  numerous  appeal  cases 
of  the  most  various  and  complicated 
kind — the  management  of  our  rela- 
tionships with  great  native  States 
both  within  and  without  the  Indian 
peninsula — ^the  settlement  of  im- 
portant questions  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult kind — and  by  far  the  greater 
share  of  the  immense  responsi- 
bility of  governing  an  alien  em- 
pire of  nearly  two  hundred  mil* 
lions  of  people,  —  all  this,  and 
much  more^  falls  upon  the  Supreme 
€k>vemment,  whether  it  be  located 
at  Calcutta  or  at  Simla ;  and  to  com- 
pel it  to  remain  nearly  all  the  year 
in  the  unhealthy  delta  of  the  Gan- 
ges, would  be  to  burden  it  with  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  straw 
which  breaks  the  camel's  back. 

It  is  obvious  at  Simla  that  the 
Supreme  Government  has  selected 
for  its  summer  residence  about  the 
best  place  to  be  found  among  the 
outer  HimAliya.  The  duties  of  the 
Government  of  India  will  not  allow 
that  Government  to  bury  itself  in 
the  interior  of  the  great  mountains, 
where  much  more  healthy  spots  are 
to  be  found,  or  to  select  any  place  of 
residence  fiar  distant  from  railway 
communication.  As  it  is,  the  Vice- 
roy, with  his  staff,  and  all  the  mem- 
bm  of  Council,  and  the  secretaries 
to  Government^  could  be  at  Ambdla^ 


on  the  great  rail  way-line,  in  about 
twelve  hours  after  leaving  Simla,  or 
even  less  on  a  push ;  and  fifty  hours 
by  rail  would  take  them  to  Cal- 
cutta, or  sixty  hours  to  Bombay. 
They  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Panjdb,  and  have  the  railway  from 
Amb41a  to  Lahore  and  Miiltan, 
with  steamers  from  the  latter  place 
down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth  or  to 
Eotri,  from  whence  there  is  a  short 
line  of  railway  to  the  port  of  Kar&- 
chL  Delhi,  Agra,  and  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  north-west  are  within 
easy  reach.  They  are  in  much 
closer  proximity  to  any  cities  and 
districts  likely  to  be  dangerous  than 
they  would  be  at  Calcutta,  and  are 
also  much  nearer  to  the  places  which 
give  rise  to  difficult  questions  of 
policy.  In  old  times  it  was  differ- 
ent; but  now,  with  the  raU  and 
telegraph  going  over  the  land,  it  is 
of  nttle  importance  in  which  of  a 
hundred  places  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment may  be  situated ;  but  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  its  members 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed 
to  the  depressing  and  destroying  in- 
fluence of  the  Indian  hot  season 
and  rains.  It  only  remains  to 
remove  the  headquarters  of  Gk>vem- 
ment  from  Calcutta  to  some  more 
central  position,  such  as  Agra  or 
Allahabad;  and  I  fancy  only]financial 
considerations  stand  in  tike  way  of 
that  being  done,  for  it  would  involve 
the  erection  of  a  number  of  new 
Government  buildings. 

Society  everywhere  in  India 
labours  under  very  great  disadvan- 
tages, and  varies  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  its  ever- 
changing  leaders.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  has  observed  that  it  is 
*'  unhappily  the  tendency  of  small 
sections  of  society  to  decompose 
when  separated  from  the  great  vital 
mass,  as  pools  stagnate  and  putrefy 
when  cut  off  from  the  invigorating 
flow  of  the  sea  ;'*  and  he  adds  that 
th«  process  is  variable,  so  that  a 
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colonial  society  which  is  repulsive 
to-day  may  be  attractive  to-morrow, 
or  a  contrary  change  may  take  place 
with  one  or  two  departures  or  new 
arrivals.  The  same  holds  good  in 
India;  and  though  Indian  society 
can  hoast  of  some  superiority  to 
colonial  (a  superiority  which  is 
amusingly  asserted  on  board  mail- 
steamers),  it  has  very  great  defects 
of  its  own,  and  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces degenerates  into  the  intolerable. 
One  tendency  of  life  in  India  is  to 
create  an  immense  amount  of  con- 
ceit, and  to  make  men  assume  airs 
of  superiority,  not  because  of  any 
superiority  of  mind  or  character,  or 
on  account  of  great  services  ren- 
dered to  the  State,  but  simply  be- 
cause long  residence  in  the  country, 
or  in  some  particular  district  of  it, 
has  given  them  high  appointments, 
or  t£e  advantage  as  regards  local 
knowledge.  Then,  though  military 
society  has  many  good  points, 
''discipline must  be  observed;"  and 
it  was  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  ex- 
pressing his  own  opinion  as  well  as 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  gener- 
ally entertained,  that  an  old  Vidian 
remarked  to  me,  "We  don't  think 
much  of  any  one's  opinions  here 
until  he  is  a  lieutenant-colonel  at 
least"  Of  course  in  all  countries 
opinions  are  often  measured  by  the 
position  of  the  spokesman ;  but  in 
Europe  that  is  not  so  much  the  case 
as  in  India,  and  in  our  happier 
climes  it  is  easy  to  shun  the  society 
of  snobs,  whether  social  or  intel- 
lectual, without  becoming  a  social 
pariaL  This  social  tendency  is  not 
corrected,  but  developed  rather 
than  otherwise,  by  a  close  bureau- 
cracy such  as  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice— and  there  is  no  other  element 
in  the  community  sufficiently  strong 
to  correct  it ;  while  it  is  almost 
justified  by  the  extraordinary  eflTect 
India  has  in  rapidly  producing  in- 
tense conceit  and  insufferable  pre- 
sumption among   Europeans  of   a 


low  order  of  mind  and  character, 
whatever  classes  of  the  community 
they  may  belong  to.  Ifothing 
struck  me  more  in  that  country 
than  the  contrast  between  its  ele- 
vating and  even  ennobling  effects  on 
those  Europeans  whose  minds  were 
above  a  certain  level,  and  its  exactly 
contrary  efifects  on  almost  all  those 
who  were  below  that  leveL  What, 
then,  Indian  society  has  specially  to 
struggle  against  are  two  apparently 
opposite  tendencies, — a  slavish  re- 
spect for  mere  position,  and  for  ex- 
ceptional power  and  knowledge  in 
particular  directions;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  excessive  individual 
conceit  and  presumption*  But  these 
evil  tendencies  (which,  curiously 
enough,  belong  also  to  the  Indian 
native  character)  are  not  opposed  in 
any  such  way  as  to  counteract  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
apt  to  foster  and  inflame  each  other; 
because  the  old  Indian  justly  sees 
that  he  has  opposed  to  him  an  im- 
mense deal  of  ignorant  presumption 
which  ought  to  be  severely  re- 
pressed, while  the  democrat  and  the 
griffin  instinctively  feel  that  they 
are  oppressed  by  an  amount  of 
tyrannical  old  f ogyism  which  would 
not  be  allowed  to  exist  in  any  other 
country.  The  more  acute  English 
travellers  see  a  little  of  this  state  of 
matters ;  but  everything  is  made  as 
pleasant  as  possible  to  travellers  in 
India  with  good  introductions ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  reside  for  some 
time  in  the  country  in  order  to 
understand  what  an  absolute  non- 
entity a  man  is  in  himself,  and  how 
entirely  his  importance,  his  accom- 
plishments, his  character,  his  value, 
and  his  very  raison  d^Stre,  depend 
on  the  appointment  which  he  holds. 
I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  that  old 
sergeant  in  a  very  out  of  the  way 
place  in  the  jungle,  who,  on  being 
asked  what  he  did  there,  answered, 
with  some  surprise,  "Why,  sir,  I 
fills    the    sitivation."     In    Anglo- 
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India  you  not  only  fill  the  situation; 
it  is  the  situation  that  fills  you,  and 
makes  you  ^vhat  you  are,  and  with- 
out which  you  would  immediately 
collapse. 

These  observations  aie  necessary 
to  explain  the  great  superiority  of 
Simla  society,  when  I  knew  it,  over 
the  society  to  he  found  in  nearly 
all  other  places  in  India.  That 
superiority  would  not  he  accounted 
for  merely  by  the  number  of  high 
oflicers  collected  there  whom  a  pro- 
cess of  selection  had  brought  to 
the  front.  In  a  community  such  as 
that  of  India,  the  two  strong  evil 
tendencies  which  I  have  just  noticed 
AS  specially  existing  there,  are  most 
effectually  held  in  check  when  the 
liighest  appointments  are  held  by 
men  of  high  intellect  and  good  dis- 
position, using  the  latter  phrase  so 
OS  to  exclude  alike  the  phaxisee  and 
the  prodigaL  Whenever  the  lead- 
ers of  society  are  essentially  com- 
monplace men,  whose  only  claim  to 
distinction  is  that  they  fill  the  sit- 
uation, society  degrades  to  a  state 
which  is  almost  inconceivable  in  Eu- 
rope. Everything  is  lost  sight  of 
except  the  cunning  faculty  of  serving 
the  incompetent  ruling  powers  so  as 
to  secure  good  appointments  from 
their  hands.  Then  rises  supreme 
an  incompetent,  unintellectual,  yet 
unscrupulous  and  overbearing  ele- 
ment, which  has  no  sympathetic 
relationship  to  the  great  sacrifices, 
the  difficulties,  and  the  future  of  our 
position  in  India ;  where  true  gentle- 
manliness  disappears,  intellect  is 
undervalued,  and  genius  is  regarded 
as  something  like  a  stray  panther  or 
tiger.  It  is  then,  that  while  the 
people  of  India  are  treated  with  ex- 
cessive and  inexcusable  arrogance, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  necessary 
safeguards  against  mutiny  and  re- 
bellion are  carelessly  neglected; 
and  when  popular  commotions  do 
appear,  they  are  allowed  to  gather 
head  and    to    reach    a  dangerous 


height  before  anything  like  effective 
attempts  are  made  to  deal  with 
them. 

In  Simla,  last  year,  the  state  of 
matters  was  veiy  different  from  that 
which  I  have  just  described.  In 
both  theViceroy  and  thoCommander- 
in-Chief  India  had  the  good  fortone 
to  possess  able  and  experienced 
noblemen,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
higher  responsibilities  of  their  posi- 
tion. This  alone  was  sufficient  to 
elevate  the  whole  tone  of  the  society 
about  them,  in  a  community  which 
so  readily  answers  to  the  guidance 
of  its  official  leaders ;  and  they  had 
around  them  a  considerable  number 
of  able,  conscientious,  and  high- 
minded  Englishmen.  I  was  only 
at  Simla  during  the  month  of  May, 
but  had  sufficient  opportunity  of 
observing  that  Lord  ^orthbrook 
might  be  compared  not  unfavour- 
ably with  many  of  the  greater 
Governor-Generals  of  India;  and 
that  the  instinct  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  which  had  led  them 
to  esteem  and  trust  him  almost  from 
the  commencement  of  his  Viceroy- 
ship,  was  by  no  means  an  erroneous 
one.  They  are  extremely  acute,  and 
wonderfully  just  judges  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  I  knew  that  their  opinion 
on  this  subject  was  shared  by  many 
of  the  Englishmen  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  India  and  most  de- 
voted to  its  interests.  If  the  new 
Viceroy  did  not  equal  Lord  Mayo  in 
charm  of  personal  manner,  and  in 
power  of  setting  every  one  around 
him  to  work  eneigetically  on  their 
own  lines,  he  possessed  what  is 
more  specially  needed  at  present^ 
more  than  Lord  Mayo's  power  of 
holding  his  great  officers  in  hand, 
and  of  refusing  to  allow  their 
specialties  and  crotchets  being  ran 
to  excess  and  developed  to  the  det- 
riment of  India  and  of  the  impe- 
rial interests  of  Great  Britain.  If 
he  had  not  all  Lord  Elgin's  experi- 
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ence  and  large-minded  dealing  with 
the  outlying  questions  of  English 
policy,  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  the  caution,  the  trained  hab- 
its, the  ceaseless  thoughtful  en- 
ergy of  an  English  statesman,  in  a 
manner  which  colonial  and  Indian 
officials  have  little  opportunity  of 
practising  themselves  in.  If  the 
insinuations  of  some  of  the  news- 
paper correspondents  are  true,  he 
may  be  deficient  in  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  aristocratic  calmness 
imder  criticism  and  judicial  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  Indian  press. 
Eut  it  is  certain  that  India  has  in 
him  a  (xovemor-C^neral  of  high 
character  and  of  pure-minded  un- 
selfish disposition,  which  it  can 
greatly  trust.  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  during  my  stay  at  Simla 
with  his  genuineness  of  character, 
his  clearness  of  vision,  and  his 
unaffected  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. Even  in  two  mistakes  which, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  he  has  made,  his 
errors  were  almost  redeemed  by  his 
manner  of  committing  them.  I 
allude  to  his  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Panjdb  officials  towards  Mr 
Downes  of  the  Church  Mission,  who 
made  an  attempt  to  reach  Kafiristan 
through  the  Kaubul  territory ;  and 
to  a  social  question  which  arose  be- 
tween Government  House  and 
Major  Fenwick  of  the  ^  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette : '  but  in  both 
these  cases  Lord  ^N'orthbrook  acted 
in  an  open  manner,  which  ex- 
cited the  respect  even  of  some  who 
most  differed  from  his  conclusions. 
And  though,  of  course,  he  is  not 
iniaUible,  many  errors  of  judgment 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  him,  and 
are  more  likely  to  arise  from  a  sup- 
posed necessity  of  backing  up  the  ac- 
tion of  his  subordinates  than  where 
he  himself  originates  the  action.  For 
there  is  a  wlute  light  in  his  mind 
which  illuminates  every  object  on 
which  it  shines — a  searching  pierc- 
ing light,  proceeding  from  the  Vice- 


roy's own  mind  and  not  from  the 
mere  focussing  of  other  rays.  There 
is  something  of  genius  in  this  power 
which  he  possesses  of  lighting  up  a 
subject,  and  it  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  existing  in  coi^junction  with 
his  precise  business  habits.  It 
struck  me  there  was  a  tendency  in 
his  Excellency's  mind  to  draw  rather 
too  decided  strait  lines  even  where 
conflicting  interests  interlap;  but, 
truly,  if  he  were  to  begin  pondering 
over  matters  as  a  many-sided  Cole- 
ridge might  do,  the  public  business 
of  Lidia  would  come  to  a  dead  lock 
within  twenty-four  hours.  If  he 
had  once  formed  an  opinion  on  any 
subject,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  renounce  or  modify  it — 
though  those  who  know  his  Excel- 
lency well  say  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  do  so  whenever  new  hcta  re- 
lating to  the  matter  come  before  him : 
but  this  rather  supports  my  view; 
because  in  most  great  questions  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  get  at 
the  facts  as  to  perceive  their  relation- 
ships, and  to  take  these  latter  into 
onecomprehensivejudicialview.  The 
amount  of  business  which  he  goes 
through  is  remarkable ;  and  more 
than  Lord  Amherst  was,  he  is  entitled 
to  say,  with  some  surprise,  "The 
Emperor  of  China  and  I  govern  half 
the  human  race,  and  yet  we  find 
time  to  breakfast ;"  for  he  is  exceed- 
ingly regardful  of  the  courtesies, 
and  of  even  something  more  than 
the  courtesies,  of  his  trying  and  re- 
sponsible position.  We  do  not  hear 
so  much  of  Lord  JN'orthbrook's  feats 
on  horseback  as  we  did  of  those  of  his 
predecessor ;  but  they  are  not  less  re- 
markable. It  is  only  about  fifty- 
two  miles  from  Simla  to  Kotgarh  ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  bridle-road  is 
such,  and  it  runs  along  the  top  of 
so  many  precipices,  that  it  is  rather 
a  feat  to  ride  over  it  in  less  than  a 
day;  and  I  have  also  heard  of  his 
Lordship  riding  from  Chini  to  Nar- 
kunda  in  a  dangerously  short  period. 
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I  may  also  note  the  Viceroy's  habit 
of  walking  about  unguarded,  ac- 
companied by  a  single  friend ;  and 
have  heaid  of  his  being  seen  alone 
with  his  son,  or  some  other  youth, 
after  dark,  dose  to  the  Gan- 
ges/ near  Barrackpore.  This  may 
be  thought  unwise  courage  :  but, 
tliough  undoubtedly  courage,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  unwise;  for  really 
life  is  not  worth  having  on  the  con- 
dition of  itsbeingconsttuitly  guarded. 
The  class  of  men  who  violently  as- 
sassinate in  India  admire  this  kind 
of  courage  so  much  that  they  will 
not  readily  strike  at  it ;  and  most 
cases  of  assassination  which  occur  in 
that  country  have  been  committed  in 
spite  of  the  close  protection  of  guards. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  be  wise 
to  have  Simla  so  unprotected  as  it 
appears  to  be.  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  a  single  European  soldier 
there,  unless  Uie  Grovemor-Generars 
band  be  accounted  as  such.  The 
only  representatives  of  law  and  order 
visible  were  two  European  police- 
officers,  a  few  native  policemen,  and 
the  Governor-General's  native  body- 
guard. It  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  have  extinguished  the 
whole  Government  of  India  in  one 
night ;  and  a  danger  of  that  sort, 
however  remote  and  unlikely,  ought 
to  be  guarded  against  Kothing  in 
India  was  held  to  be  more  unlikely 
than  the  Mutiny — ^until  it  occujr- 
red,  and  even  after  it  had  com- 
menced. 

At  the  close  of  this  Parliament 
her  Mcgesty  has  acknowledged  the 
great  services  of  Lord  l^orthbrook, 
in  connection  mth  the  Bengal  fa- 
mine, in  a  manner  which  could 
scarcely  have  come  from  a  Ministry 
opposed  to  that  which  appointed 
Mm,  unless  his  ''strenuous  exer- 
tions" had  really  merited  very 
''high  approbation."  It  is  now 
seen  by  the  public  generally  that 
he  has  met  the  great  and  disturb- 
ing disaster  of  the  fismune  in  a 


masterly  manner.  When  he  was 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  it 
was  inexpedient  for  the  Yiceioy  to 
speak  of  the  measures  he  was  tak- 
ing to  meet  the  coming  calamity, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  lus 
mouth  being  sealed,  and  of  his 
having  wisely  refused  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  rice,  to  criticise  and 
assail  him.  Whether  intentionally 
or  not,  an  impression  was  created 
that  the  Viceroy  did  not  see  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  and 
would  not  of  hims^K  ti^e  ener- 
getic and  sufficient  steps  to  meet  it 
Highly  sensational  telegrams  and 
articles  to  this  effect  appeared  in 
rapid  succession;  and  it  was  left 
out  of  mind,  that  on  the  very  first 
report  of  danger.  Lord  Korthbrook 
hurried  down  from  Simla  to  Cal- 
cutta before  the  conclusion  of  the 
unhealthiest  month  of  the  year,  and 
at  once  brought  all  his  great  energy 
to  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  famine. 
He  could  not  proclaim  from  the 
house-tops  any  intention  of  buying 
up  millions  on  millions  of  tons  of 
rice,  and,  if  necessary,  of  feeding 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  people 
for  an  indefinite  period;  because, 
to  have  done  so  would  have  vastly 
increased  the  difficulty  by  mak- 
ing the  bunnias  throughout  India 
buy  and  store  up  rice  right  and 
left,  and  by  creating  a  great  move- 
ment into  the  famine  districts  of 
people  desirous  of  participating  in 
the  bounty  of  Government  Also, 
as  the  event  has  shown,  while  mak- 
ing perfectly  sufficient  arrangements 
to  meet  the  coming  famine,  the 
Viceroy  refused,  on  sound  economic 
grounds,  to  interfere  with  and  check 
private  trade  by  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  rice  from  Bengal ;  and  this 
was  immediately  seized  upon  as  a 
proof  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  magnitude  of  the  coming  crisis, 
and  that  he  required  to  be  in- 
structed, warned,  and  brought  up  to 
a  sense  of  duty  by  his  benevolent 
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and  omniscient  critics.  It  -was 
most  fortnnate  for  India  that  at 
this  crisis  a  thoughtful  statesman 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs^  and  one 
of  sufficient  force  of  character  to 
disregard  the  outcry  which  was 
raised  against  him.  An  excellent 
authority  on  the  spot,  as  quoted 
by  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of 
the  *  Times/  has  well  said :  "  It 
will  not  he  denied  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  action  taken  by 
Government,  the  mortality  would 
have  been  very  great  But  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  equally  true 
that  had  Government  action  been 
of  a  nature  to  check  private  trade 
to  any  extent,  the  result  would  also 
have  been  calamitous.  ...  I 
firmly  believe  that  had  Government, 
last  November,  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  they  intended  to  rely 
solely  on  their  own  unaided  efforts 
to  save  the  people  from  starvation, 
the  result  would  have  been  deplor- 
able, both  financially  and  in  respect 
to  the  loss  of  life  which  would  have 
enstted"  This  is  another  very  im- 
portant view  of  the  matter,  and  is 
by  no  means  opposed  to  what  I 
have  said  about  the  bunnias;  be- 
cause they  would  have  bought  and 
stored  grain  in  order  to  sell  it  to 
the  Government,  rather  than  with  a 
view  to  the  difficult  and  risky  oper- 
ation of  conveying  it  into  the  famine 
districts.  The  Viceroy  had  also  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  inviting 
or  allowing  the  people  within  the 
famine  circle  to  rely  too  much  on 
Government  aid,  wMch  the  natives 
of  India  are  always  most  ready  to 
do. 

The  crisis  of  the  Bengal  famine 
of  1874  has  now  passed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  know  whether  to  admire 
most  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Korthbrook  and  Sir  Eichard  Tem- 
ple have  dealt  with  it  so  as  to  pre- 
vent almost  any  loss  of  life,  or  their 
success  in  managing  the  relief  opera- 
tions so  as  to  avoid  pauperising,  or 


otherwise  demoralising,  the  people, 
and  so  as  to  bring  them  readily  back 
to  their  ordinary  industrial  opera- 
tions. The  first  of  these  feats  was 
entirely  new  in  the  history  of  In- 
dia :  the  second  was  still  more  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment;  its  suc- 
cess presents  both  rulers  and  ruled 
in  the  most  pleasing  light,  and  is  a 
new  illustration  of  the  readiness  of 
the  people  of  India  to  appreciate 
and  conjoin  with  action  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen,  which  is  at  once 
sympathetic  and  decided.  Large 
powers  are  necessary  to  deal  with 
them  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and, 
to  that  end,  these  powers  must  be 
exercised  with  knowledge  of  the 
necessities  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  yet  with  a  confidence  and  de- 
cision which  are  only  accepted  and 
only  tolerable  when  springing  from 
a  just  conviction  that  the  action 
undertaken  and  insisted  upon  is  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  intelli- 
gence and  morality. 

But,  though  unwilling  to  enter 
here  on  the  general  subject  of  In- 
dian Policy,  I  must  guard  against  ap- 
pearing, even  for  a  moment,  to  sup- 
port the  limited  view  which  some 
of  Lord  Korthbrook's  admirers  and 
critics  take  of  the  course  which  is 
marked  out  for  him  as  Grovemor- 
General  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire, 
and  must  make  afew  general  remarks 
which,  though  brief,  are  of  cardinal 
moment.  Accordingtothatview,tho 
only  matter  of  essential  importance 
for  India  is  to  reduce  its  expendi- 
ture, and  to  keep  that  steadily  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  revenue  which 
may  be  afforded  by  the  present  re- 
cognised and  understood  taxation. 
It  is  assumed,  that  if  that  only 
be  done,  everything  will  go  well — 
there  will  be  no  disaffection  in 
India ;  and  a  grateful  populace  will 
ornament  us  with  garlands  of  yellow 
flowers,  feast  us  upon  pan  i&pdri^ 
and  shower  blessings  upon  our  hon- 
oured  heads.     I   believe   that   a 
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greater  mistake  could  not  be  made, 
and  that  this  would  be  only  another 
side  of  Lord  Lawrence's  policy  of 
'^ masterly  imbecility/'  which  has' 
thrown  Central  Asia  into  the  hands 
of  Eussia.  Economy  and  strict 
financial  management  are  very  ne- 
cessary in  India,  and  the  Viceroy  has 
clearly  seen  that,  and  has  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  with  extraor- 
dinary skill,  energy,  self-abnegation, 
and  success.  But  if  there  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  the  people  of  India  are 
likely  to  overvalue  his  services  and 
urge  him  to  excess,  it  is  on  that  of 
financial  economy.  No  one  admires 
more  than  I  do  their  many  admir- 
able qualities,  but  among  these  fin- 
ancial wisdom  cannot  be  reckoned. 
They  have  no  objections  to  a  native 
prince  levying  the  most  enormous 
and  oppressive  taxation  in  very 
hurtful  time-honoured  ways,  and 
spending  it  in  the  most  reckless, 
useless,  and  debauching  manner. 
He  may  take  half  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  and  lavish  it  on  dancing- 
girls,  devotees,  beggars,  and  in  sup- 
port of  degrading  superstitions,  and 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied ;  but  let 
the  English  Government  incur  a 
productive  new  expenditure,  or  im- 
pose a  new  tax  of  the  least  hurtful 
kind,  and  they  are  the  most  op- 
pressed and  afflicted  beings  in  the 
world.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
India  being  a  poor  country — and 
that  is  a  statement  which  should 
be  taken  with  much  qualification, 
for  the  concealed  or  hoarded  treas- 
ure of  India  must  be  something  enor- 
mous ;  but  in  so  far  as  India  is  a 
poor  country,  how  and  why  is  it 
poorl  It  is  poor,  not  from  any 
sterility  of  its  soil  or  scantiness  of 
its  products,  or  from  any  incapacity 
of  labouring  or  acquiring  knowledge 
among  its  people :  in  these  respects 
it  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  lands 
on  earth.  It  is  poor  because  it  loves 
to  lie  down  and  dream  rather  than 
to  rise  up  and  work;   because  it 


hoards  its  wealth — buries  it  in  the 
ground  or  sits  upon  it — ^in  preference 
to  turning  it  to  profitable  use ;  be- 
cause, except  where  the  pride  of 
noble  families  produces  female  in- 
fanticide, it  not  only  ezerciseB  no 
restraint  upon  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, but  even,  in  accordance  with 
its  religious  ideas,  regards  any  in- 
crease, however  reckless,  as  ptfftak- 
ing  of  the  merit  of  a  religious  act ; 
and  because  it  is  absolutely  eaten  up 
by  non-productive  classes  of  people 
—  priests, '  devotees,  beggars,  re- 
tainers, family  dependants,  and 
princes  and  nobles  of  many  fallen  dy- 
,  nasties.  The  most  energetic  and  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  could 
not  stand  what  India  not  only  bears 
but  welcomes,  without  bringing  itsdf 
to  poverty ;  and  if  all  the  l^glish 
Eig  is  to  do  for  India  is  to  add  an- 
other class  of  unfortunates  to  it  in 
the  shape  of  overworked  and  under- 
paid European  officials,  with  their 
descendants,  then  I  can  only  say  that 
the  English  Eaj  is  extremely  likely 
to  have  soon  to  make  way  for  that  of 
Russia  or  Grermany.  The  essential 
consideration  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
that  either  we  ought  to  be  in  India 
as  a  nation,  in  our  imperial  capacity, 
or  ought  not  to  be  there  at  sdl.  A 
spurious  philanthropy  (the  real  mo- 
tive of  which  has  too  often  been  the 
difficulty  the  civilians  have  had  in 
dealing  with  the  independency  of 
character  of  outside  Englishmen,  and 
with  their  sometimes  irrational  and 
brutal  humours)  has  only  resulted 
in  pushing  forward  a  dads  of  natives 
who  exercise  no  iofiuence  over  the 
people,  are  entirely  mistrusted  by 
them,  and  who  cannot  but  Tegaid  us 
with  hatred.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  ignored  the  primary  duty  of 
providing  that  the  work  of  governing 
and  elevating  India  shall  not  bo 
ruinous  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
it,  or  to  their  descendants.  Hence 
the  creation  of  a  large  and  ever- 
increasing  class  of  poor  whites  and 
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half-caBtes,  'who  aie  a  scandal  to  tbe  is  really  one  of  the  most  important 

Christian  name  and  the  white  race,  qualities  for  a  high  Indian  official, 

having  been  forced  by  circumstances  as    for    all    leaders    of    mankind, 

to  depths  of  misery  and  depravity  and  I  never  heard  the  slightest  com- 

unknown  among  the  jungle  tribes,  plaint  made  on  that  score  by  the 

and  hence  the  painful  fact  that  the  men  whose  brains  he  had  used.    On 

large  towns  of  India  contain  a  num-  the  contrary,  they  said  he  had  made 

ber  of  respectable,  fairly  educated  a  legitimate  and  the  best  use  of 

English  and  Eurasian  people  who  are  their  work,  and  was  always  ready  to 

at  their  wits'  end  how  to  live.    The  advance  the  fortunes  of  those  who 

financial  question  is  chiefly  a  nega-  served  under   him — a  generosity 

tive  one,  meaning  the  suppression  of  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  displayed 

jobbery    and   folly.     The    lasting  by  humbugs   and    men    of   small 

reputation  of  a  Governor- General  calibre.     I  thoroughly  believe  that 

will  depend  on  the  services  he  has  the  income-tax  was  a  most  unsuit- 

rendered  in  saving  India  from  itself,  able  tax  for  India,  and  that  Lord 

in  developing  its  grand  capacities,  Northbrook  rendered  a  great  service 

and  in  making  it  an  integral  and  by  putting  an  end  to  it,  let  me 

valuable  constituent  of  the  British  hope,  for  all  time;  because  it  brought 

Empire.  in  an  insignificant   sum    (to    the 

The  famine  has  also  vindicated  Government),  did   not  touch  the 

the  character  of  a  high  officer  who  really  wealthy  classes,  and  caused 

last  year  was  looked  upon  with  not  an  immense  deal  of  oppression  and 

a  little  disfavour.     Chiefly  owing  irritation  :    and    I    should    doubt 

to  his  connection  with  the  income-  the  legislative  capacity  and  higher 

tax,  no  one  was  more  unpopular  in  statesmanship  of  any  one  who  up- 

India  than    Sir   Eichard  Temple,  held    the    income-tax    in    India, 

then    the    financial    member    of  and    do    not    think    Sir    Eichard 

Council,  but  now  the  Lieutenant-  Temple  showed  to  advantage  as  a 

Governor  of  Bengal;  and  if  he  were  financier  and  m^ber  of  Council; 

the  popularity-hunter  which  some  but  the  Bengal  famine  has  happily 

people  fancy  him  to  be,  he  would  served  to  display  his  great  powers, 

have  taken  caie  not  to  associate  him-  One  of  his  invaluable  qualities  as  an 

self  with  so  obnoxious  a  tax.    In  administrator  is  his  extraordinary 

various  appointments,  but  especially  and  almost  instinctive  knowledge  of 

as  Secretary  to  the  Panjdb  Govern-  character.    He  is  said — and  I  can 

ment  and  as  Commissioner  of  the  well  believe  it — ^never  to  make  a 

Central  Provinces,  Sir  Eichard  had  mistake  in  choosing  his  agents,  al- 

proved  himself  to  be  an  officer  of  most  never  to  overlook  a  man  of 

very  great  ability  and  of  the  rarest  ability  who  comes  within  his  sphere, 

energy.    In  the  Central  Provinces,  or  to  set  men  to  unsuitable  work, 

development,  which  was  forced  on  One  of  the  correspondents  of  the 

by  circumstances,  and  which  might  home  press,  seeing  Sir  Eichard  at 

well  have  occupied  a  century,  had  work  in  the  famine  districts,  well 

to  be  provided  for  and  regulated  remarked  that   nature    seemed  to 

within  a  few  years ;  and  this  was  have  intended  him  for  the  com- 

admirably  effected  by  the  Commis-  mand    of    a    great    army.      His 

sioner,  so  as  to  gain  for  him  the  reticence    and    ahnost    taciturnity 

very  highest  repute  as  an  organiser  struck  me  as  a  very  agreeable  va- 

and  administrator.    It  is  sometimes  riety  from  the  pomposity  of  certain 

said  that  he  has   great   powers  of  Bombay  officials,  who  turned  up 

using  other  men's  brains ;  but  that  the  whites  of  their  eyes  and  really 
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appeared  to  become  ill  when  any 
one  whom  they  imagined  did  not 
stand  upon  their  own  fancied  level 
spoke  to  them  consecutiyely  for 
half  a  minute.  Sir  Bichaid  does 
not  imagine  that  wisdom  of  every 
kind,  or  even  a  knowledge  of  India, 
is  confined  to  his  own  bosom,  and  is 
more  anxious  to  leam  the  opinions 
of  others  than  to  volunteer  his  own. 
This  is  a  very  frequent  characteris- 
tic of  great  men  of  action;  and  an- 
other impression  which  they  leave, 
and  one  he  conveys,  is  that  of  pos- 
sessing a  large  fund  of  reserve 
power.  I  may  add  that,  like  Lord 
Northbrook,  he  practises  as  an 
amateur  painter,  besides  having  time 
to  take  his  breakfast ;  and  some  of 
his  sketches  struck  me  as  showing 
a  very  remarkable  power  of  under- 
standing and  artistically  reproduc- 
ing the  life  of  trees.  He  has  also 
done  much  to  promote  archsBological 
research  in  India,  and  almost  every 
kind  of  intellectual  development 

The  new  financial  member  of 
Council  is  Sir  William  Muir,  whom 
I  have  already  alluded  to  in  his 
position  as  Qovenu>r  of  the  I^orth- 
West  Provinces.  No  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  is  more  generally 
respected,  or  could  be  more  valuable 
in  the  consultative  department  of  the 
Indian  Government  An  accom- 
plished oriental  scholar,  especially 
in  Mohammedan  literature  and  his- 
tory, he  is  equally  distinguished 
as  an  administrator.  Though  Sir 
William  is  cautious,  and  what  is 
called  ''  a  safe  man,"  yet  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor he  showed  that, 
when  his  ripe  judgment  was  con- 
vinced, he  could  take  acourseof  his 
own  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
strong  tendencies  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  Notably  this  was  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  income-tax,  to 
the  oppressive  working  of  which  he 
called  attention  in  the  most  efiective 
manner,  at  a  time  when  the  higher 
powers  were    determined    that  it 


should  appear  only  in  a  roseate 
Hght  In  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces,  however,  while  personally 
liked,  much  animosity  was  excited^ 
especially  among  non-official  Eng- 
lishmen, by  what  was  considered 
to  be  his  undue  &vouritism  to- 
wards what  are  called  the  educated 
natives.  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  depth  and  fierceness  of  the 
resentment  which  had  thus  been 
excited.  One  man,  in  a  responsiblo 
position,  went  so  &r  as  to  say  that 
the  next  rebellion  in  India  would 
be  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  and 
Eurasians,  and  that»  when  such  a 
movement  arose,  every  English  sol- 
dier who  had  been  six  months  in  the 
country  would  be  on  their  side.  This 
may  appear  very  absurd  to  Indian 
officials,  who  know  little  of  the  pas- 
sions raging  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  round  them,  whether  natiyes 
or  Europeans  ;  but  I  think  there  is 
something  in  it,  and  that  it  correctly 
enough  indicates  the  existence  of 
feelings  which  are  not  without  some 
ground.  Another  remark  of  this 
man,  who  was  educated,  shrewd,  and 
had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  of 
the  world,  is  worth  noting,  without 
attaching  to  it  more  importance  tlian 
it  deserves.  He  said :  '^  The  dvil- 
ians  think  that  India  was  made  for 
themselves  and  the  natives  alone, 
and  it  is  becoming  every  day  more 
impossible  for  non-official  EngjUsh- 
men  to  live  in  the  country;  but 
the  natives  are  discoyering  that  the 
civilians  are  quite  unnecessary  also, 
and  it  will  end  in  our  all  having 
to  go  together — ^the  Englishmen  to 
England,  and  the  natives  to  mas- 
sacre, famine,  and  pestilence." 

Of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Jndia,  Lord  Kapier  of  MagdAla,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  write  in  terms 
of  too  high  praise.  His  capacities 
as  a  soldier  are  well  known,  having 
been  abundantly  proved  in  India, 
Abyssinia,  and  China;  and  his 
thoughtful  jcare  for  the  wellbeing 
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of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  great  consideration  for  the  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  haye  made  him  hosts  of 
friends.  I  saj  'Hhe  most"  ad- 
visedly ;  for  Lord  Kapier  has  the 
character  of  being  a  good  hater.  As 
Lord  Northhrook  idso,  he  has  a 
Tery  keen  sense  in  detecting  hum- 
hng  in  any  one-— perhaps  too  keen  a 
sense  for  the  present  state  of  hu- 
man development — and  is  apt  to  act 
upon  it  occasionally  in  a  manner 
unpleasant  to  the  person  in  whom 
he  detects  it ;  but  that  is  only  after 
he  has  made  up  Ids  mind  against  a 
man.  I  had  come  across  his  Excel- 
lency  before,  on  the  march  to  Pe- 
king, and  was  struck  by  his  vivid 
xecoUection,  after  so  many  years, 
of  the  China  Englishmen  who  ac- 
companied the  Peking  expedition, 
and  by  his  happy  manner  of  sketch- 
ing off  their  peculiarities.  One  man 
was  '^  always  producing  dead  birds 
out  of  his  innumerable  pockets ; " 
another  ^'  had  a  way  of  disappear- 
ing for  days  among  the  Chinese, 
and  throwing  the  whole  expedition 
into  anxiety  for  his  safety," — and  so 
on.  Notwithstanding  his  long  and 
laborious  services  in  India,  there 
seemed  no  £uling  either  of  mental 
power  or  physical  endurance  in  thla 
Commander-in-Chief;  and  the  offi- 
cers at  Simla  said  he  could  easily 
take  the  field  again,  as  his  conduct 
at  th^  camps  of  exercise  sufficiently 
proved.  He  has  the  eagle  eye  of  a 
great  soldier,  and  when  he  retires 
from  India  he  may  render  great 
services  to  the  State  in  connection 
with  the  English  army  and  its  or- 
ganisation. I  should  think  no 
commander  ever  was  a  greater  fa- 
vourite with  his  troops,  or  knew 
them  better,  or  knew  better  how  to 
manage  them,  or  devoted  himself  to 
their  welfare  in  a  more  persistent 
or  more  enlightened  manner.  At 
the  dinner  given  to  Lord  Napier  by 
the  Anglo-Indians  in  London,  on  the 


occasion  of  his  having  been  created  a 
peer,  he  said,  in  effect  and  almost  in 
these  words, — "  I  landed  in  India 
a  young  officer  of  Engineers,  with 
only  my  sword,  and  now  it  has 
come  to  this."  There  was  a  sim- 
plicity and  an  honest  healtiiy  pride 
in  the  remark,  which  had  nothing  of 
vanity  in  it  I  have  met  men  who 
thought  that,  as  peerages  go,  he  had 
got  his  peerage  rather  easily  by  the 
Abyssinian  war;  but  I  never  heard 
any  even  of  these  critics  grudge  it 
to  him  in  the  least  It  is  true  that 
the  China  war  of  1860  was  scarcely 
less  difficult  or  brilliant,  and  was 
productive  of  more  important  re- 
sults ;  and  the  fact  that  Sir  Hope 
Grant  got  no  high  reward  for  his 
skilful  and  humane  conduct  of  it 
goes  some  way  to  prove  tiiat  Sir 
Bobert  Napier  was  fortunate  in  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  his  Abys- 
sinian campaign ;  but  he  was  under 
a  great  temptation  to  enter  on  that 
campaign  without  the  means  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Many  an  officer  would 
have  snatched  at  the  opportunity 
without  stipulating  for  all  die  requi- 
site means ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  the 
most  skilful  use  of  them  was  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  end  which 
the  expedition  had  in  view,  if  not  to 
save  it  from  absolute  ruin.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  Lord 
Napier's  command  in  Abyssinia  was 
only  the  last  of  a  series  of  bril- 
liant and  valuable  services  which 
had  commenced  almost  from  his 
landing  at  Calcutta,  fresh  from  Ad- 
discombe,  forty-six  years  ago.  In 
the  battles  and  sieges  of  the  Pan- 
jab';  as  chief  engineer  of  that  pro- 
vince, when  so  much  had  to  be  done 
upon  its  transfer  to  English  rule ;  as 
chief  engineer  of  Lord  Clyde's  army 
during  the  Mutiny ;  in  the  pursuit 
of  Tantia  Topee;  in  China,  where  he 
planned  the  capture  of  the  Taku 
Forts,  and  was  second  in  command 
of  the  expedition;  and  in  Bombay  as 
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Commander-in-Chief, — ^the  officer  of  selected  lilr  Aitcliison  as  his  pri- 
irhom  I  write  had  rendered  aerrices  Tate  aecretary  at  an  early  period  of 
which  might  have  made  half-a-dozen  the  latter^s  career,  and  few  posi- 
great  reputations ;  so  that,  even  as  tions  can  afford  so  wide  and  com- 
peerages  go,  his  was  fully  due  by  the  plete  a  yiew  of  the  methods  and 
time  he  had  taken  the  heights  of  results  of  the  Indian  GoTemment 
Magd^la.  I  was  much  indebted  The  heavy  crushing  work  of  the 
to  his  Excellency  and  his  niili-  Foreign  Office  has  been  borne 
tary  secretary,  Colonel  Dillon,  for  by  Hit  Aitchison  in  a  manner 
maps,  advice,  &c.y  in  regard  to  my  which  proves  his  tenacity  of  pur- 
Tibetan  journey ;  and  their  genuine  pose  and  strength  of  constitution ; 
kindness  of  disposition  at  once  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
established  confidence  and  gave  believe  that  its  overwhehning  de- 
a  charm  to  all  intercourse  with  mands  had  undermined  the  strength 
them.  The  relationship  between  of  Mr  Le  Foer  Wynne,  one  of  the 
these  two  distinguished  officers  has  most  accomplished  and  promising  of 
been  a  long  and  close  one.  Colonel  the  younger  Indian  officials,  whose 
Dillon's  popularity  is  somewhat  di*  sudden  death  a  few  months  ago  de- 
minished  by  the  fact  that  devotion  prived  Mr  Aitchison  of  one  of  the 
to  his  work  hardly  allows  of  his  most  useful  and  valued  of  his  asso- 
going  into'society ;  but  his  value  to  ciates  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  to  the  Chapman,  the  Financial  Secretary, 
Indian  army  is  very  great  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bluff,  inde- 
Of  the  other  Simla  celebrities  pendent  Fingliah  gentleman,  who 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  will  take  his  own  way  wherever 
with  I  can  only  write  briefly.  Mr  possible,  and  fearlessly  avow  and 
C.  U.  Aitchison,  the  Foreign  Secre-  cany  out  his  opinions.  He  also 
tary,  has  more  of  the  European  upheld  the  unhappy  income-tax; 
statesman  about  him  than  almost  but  in  other  questions  his  usually 
any  other  Indian  civilian;  and  one  sound  judgment  and  independence 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  he  has  a  great  of  character  have  proved  most  use- 
deal  of  weight  of  brain,  and  of  that  ful,  especially  in  tiie  stand  he  has 
quality  which  is  most  easily  de-  made  against  the  Eitualists— or  An- 
scribed  by  the  phrase  '*  long-headed-  glo-Catholics,  as  they  prefer  to  be 
ness.'^  He  was  one  of  the  very  first  called — ^who  had  become  more  dar- 
of  the  competitionwallahs.  Some  ing  and  triumphant  in  India  than 
very  excellent  men  came  forward  at  they  had  ever  been  in  England, 
first  under  the  competition  system,  Mr  Forsyth,  when  I  was  at  Simla, 
and  continue  to  do  so  occasionally ;  was  preparing  for  his  second  Yar- 
but  of  late  the  system  has  become  kund  mission,  and  I  did  no  more 
one  of  cram,  and  the  best  men  from  than  make  Ids  acquaintance,  but 
the  universities  and  elsewhere  are  was  struck  by  a  certain  lofty  pro- 
chaiy  of  entering  into  a  competi-  testing  manner  he  had ;  for  he  was 
tion  in  which  success  can  only  be  still  under  the  doud  of  the  Kuka 
hoped  for  by  disregarding  the  aims  executions,  and  of  the  sentence  of 
and  methods  of  a  liberal  education,  removal  from  his  commissioner- 
and  putting  one's  self  under  a  system  ship,  and  of  general  disapproval  of 
of  mental  development  analogous  to  his  coinluct  in  connection  with  the 
the  physical  training  which  Stras-  Kukas,  passed  upon  him  by  the  Go- 
burg  geese  are  compelled  to  under-  vemment  of  India,  when  its  ruling 
go.  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  had  a  spirit  was  Sir  John  Strachey,  in  the 
keen  eye  for  young  men  of  ability,  period  between  the  Viceroyships  of 
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Loid  Mayo  and  Lord  Korthbrook. 
The  ex-commissioner,  however,  has 
now  performed  his  pOgrimage;  he 
has  washed  away  his  sins,  real  or 
alleged,  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
Yangi  Hissar,  and,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Forsyth,  clothed  in  the  garments  of 
a  Knight  of  the  Star  of  India,  he 
can  move  again  freely  in  the  arena 
of  Indian  politics.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  lamented  Dr  Sto- 
licza,  and  well  remember  his  saying, 
in  a  common  foreign  idiom,  ^'  I  am 
awfully  glad  that  I  have  been  allow- 
ed to  go  to  Yarkund."  He  was 
destined  never  to  return  from  the 
sterile  regions  of  Central  Asia ;  but 
perhaps,  as  human  life  goes,  even 
that  was  a  reason  for  being  glad.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  so  youthful  a 
figure  in  the  vir  sapiens,  dodissi- 
mttSy  Dr  W.  W.  Hunter,  who  has 
been  harassing  the  souls  of  Indian 
officials  and  editors  by  his  system 
of  spelling,  which,  however,  is  his 
only  in  that  he  has  modified  a  long 
existent  system,  practically  applied 
it,  and  carried  it  out  for  the  Govern- 
ment This  gentleman  is  as  agree- 
able in  society  as  in  his  charming 
books,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  he  does  not  trust  more  entirely 
to  his  culture  and  talents  for  both 
social  and  official  success.  Major 
Fenwick,  the  journalist,  who  makes 
Simla  Ids  headquarters,  is  a  man 
of  bold,  independent  spirit^  with 
an  immense  amount  of  humour,  a 
lively  imagination,  and  great  .lite- 
rary knowledge.  In  the  Eev.  John 
Fordyce  of  the  Union  Church  I 
found  an  old  friend,  who  had  created 
a  high  reputation  for  himself  by  his 
combination  of  prudence  and  zeaL 
Nor  can  I  omit  to  make  mention  of 
Mr  Edmund  Downes,  whose  coura- 
geous attempt  to  reach  Kafiristan 
in  disguise  had  brought  him  into 
public  notice;  and  of  two  Bombay 
officers,  Colonels  Ker  and  Farquhar- 
Bon,  who  did  a  great  deal  to  make 
my  stay  at  Simla  agreeable. 


The  hill  on  which  Simla  is  situ- 
ated was  first  made  known  by  the 
visit  to  it  in  1817  of  the  brothers 
Gerard,  two  Scotch  officers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
Sutlej  valley ;  and  the  first  house 
was  built  upon  it  in  1822  by  the 
political  agent  of  the  district.  About 
that  latter  year  it  was  purchased,  by 
exchange,  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, from  the  Bana  of  Keonthul, 
and  made  into  a  r^^ular  sanitarium. 
The  first  Governor-General  who  vis- 
ited it  was  Lord  Amherst^  in  1827. 
Jacquemont  described  it  as  having 
sixty  houses  for  Europeans  in  1831 ; 
and  Lord  Auckland  was  the  first 
Governor-General  to  spend  a  summer 
there — that  of  1841.  The  annex- 
ation of  the  Panj&b  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  development  of  this 
hill-station.  Lord  Dalhousie  liked 
to  establish  the  headquarters  of  his 
government  there  in  summer,  be- 
cause that  allowed  him  to  reside 
much  during  the  rains  in  the  drier 
region  of  Chini,  which  suited  his 
health.  Lord  Lawrence  accepted 
the  Viceroyship  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  spend  the  summer  on  the  hills, 
Simla  being  the  most  convenient 
spot;  and  thus  the  arrangement  has 
continued,  except  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Bengal  famine  have  led 
the  Supreme  (government  to  remain 
in  Calcutta  this  year.  In  the  height 
of  the  season  Simla  has  now  usually 
a  population  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
Europeans,  and  as  many  thousand 
natives.  In  a  former  article  I  have 
briefly  described  its  general  appear- 
ance and  surrounding  scenery.  One 
of  its  drawbacks  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  water;  but  this  might 
easily  be  remedied,  at  some  expense, 
and  probably  would  be  if  the  house- 
proprietors  were  assured  that  the 
Supreme  Government  intended  to 
continue  its  summer  residence  there; 
though  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that 
doubt  should  be  allowed  to  have 
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so  much  influence,  because  many 
of  them  argue  that  the  example 
of  Masiiri  has  shown  that  Simla 
might  flourish  even  if  it  w^ie  un- 
visited  by  any  Oovenimenty  and 
might  thus  secure  a  less  uncertain 
income.  The  permanent  residents 
of  the  place  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  its  winter  climate,  and 
that  is  really  the  only  season  of  the 
year  in  which  Simla  is  calculated  to 
do  much  positive  good  to  invalids, 
the  cold  then  not  being  extreme, 
while  the  air  is  still,  dry,  and  both 
invigorating  and  esdiilarating ;  but 
it  is  as  a  retreat  in  the  hot  weather 
of  April  and  May,  and  of  the  rains, 
that  it  is  most  used,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  much  can  be  said  in  its 
praise  as  a  sanitarium  during  that 
long  season.  Of  course  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  escape  from  the  fiery  heat 
of  the  Indiam  plains  in  Apnl  and 
May,  and  from  their  muggy  oppres- 
sive warmth  during  the  five  suc- 
ceeding months ;  but  that  is  about 
the  extent  of  the  sanitary  advantages 
of  Simla  in  summer,  and  the  climate 
then  has  serious  drawbacks  of  its 
own.  I  derived  no  benefit  from  it, 
nor  did  any  of  the  invalids  there 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted ;  and 
its  effects  upon  some  of  them  were 
such  that  they  had  to  leave  before 
the  stay  they  had  marked  out  for 
themselves  had  been  accomplished. 
In  May  the  climate  was  exceedingly 
changeable,  being  sometimes  oppres- 
sively hot,  but  for  the  most  part 
cold  and  damp,  with  thick  mists 
and  fierce  storms  of  thunder  and 
rain.  And  when  the  great  rains 
of  the  south-west  monsoon  set  in 
upon  Simla,  there  must  be  few  in- 
valids indeed  for  whom  it  can  be  a 
suitable  place  of  residence ;  and  I 
should  think  at  that  season,  or  for 
nearly  four  months  of  the  year,  a 
state-  of  almost  robust  health  must 
be  necessary  in  order  to  derive  bene- 
fit or  enjoyment  from  a  stay  there. 
It  would  be  well  if  more  invalids  at 


that  season  followed  the  example 
of  the  great  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
went  up  to  Chini,  or  to  some  other 
place,  where  they  are  close  to  eter- 
nal snow,  and  are  protected  by  a 
snowy  range  from  the  Indian  mon- 
soon. 

Whether  the  traveller  be  in 
search  of  health,  or  sport,  or  sublime 
scenery,  there  is  no  other  place  from 
which  he  can  have  such  convenient 
access  as  Simla  to  the  interior  of  the 
Himdliya,  and  to  the  dry  elevated 
plains  of  Central  Asia.  Eoutes 
proceed  from  it  up  to  Chinese  Tibet 
on  the  east;  to  Ladak  and  the 
upper  Indus  valley ;  beyond  Ladak 
to  the  Karakorum.  Mountains  and 
Yarkund;  to  Spiti,  Lahaul,  2^n8kar, 
and  all  the  elevated  provinces  of  the 
Western    Himaliya;    to    Chamba 

and  all  the  other  hill  states  to  the 

• 

north-west;  and  to  Kashmir,  Little 
Tibet,  Gilgit  Yassin,  and  the  "Boof 
of  the  World  "  itself.  Indeed,  now 
that  the  Russians  have  established 
a  post-office  at  Kashgar,  it  would  be 
quite  possible,  and  tolerably  safe^ 
to  walk  from  Simla  to  St  Petersburg, 
or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Those  who  wish 
particularly  to  know  what  can  be 
done  from  Simla  will  do  well  to 
examine  the  '^  Soute  Map  for  the 
Western  Himiliyas,  Kashmir,  Pan- 
j4b,  and  Korthem  India,"  compiled 
by  Major  Montgomeiie  of  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India. 
In  the  appendix  to  this  map  he 
gives  no  less  than  sixty-three  routes, 
almost  all  of  which  either  proceed 
from  Simla  or  are  connected  with  it 
by  intervening  routes.  It  will  soon 
be  seen,  from  the  Mayor's  remarka 
on  these  various  routes,  that  the 
traveller  in  the  Himilijra  must  lay 
aside  his  ordinary  ideas  as  to  roads 
and  house  accommodation.  Such 
references  as  the  following  to  the 
roads  and  halting  -  places  for  the 
night,  occur  with  a  frequency  which 
is  rather  alarming  to  the    unini- 
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tiated:  "No  supplies;"  "ditto,  and 
no  fuel;"  ''cross  three  miles  of 
glacier ; "  *'  very  bad  road ; "  "  ditto, 
and  no  supplies ; "  ''  road  impas- 
sable for  ponies ; "  "  rope  bridge  ; " 
"  cross  the  river  twice — very  diffi- 
cult to  ford;"  ''Kirghiz  summer 
camp— yaks,  &c.,  supplied ; "  "  site 
of  a  deserted  village;"  "muddy 
water  only  can  be  got  by  digging 
holes  ;  "  "  grass  doubtful,  no 
fuel;"  "ford  river,  water  up 
to  waist;"  "cross  river  on  mus- 
saks;"  "generally  a  Tartar  or 
Eoti  camp ; "  "  cross  the  Tagalank 
Pass,  18,042  feet;"  and  "cross 
several  torrents." 

The  great  routes  from  Simla  are 
those  which  lead  to  Chinese  Tibet, 
to  Ladak,  and  to  Kashmir,  and  run 
from  north-east  to  north-west.  The 
road  towards  Chinese  Tibet,  at 
least  as  far  as  Chini  and  Fangay  in 
the  Sutlej  valley,  is  that  which  is 
most  affected  by  tourists,  because  it 
is  a  cut  road  on  which  a  Jhampan 
can  be  carried,  and  because  it  has 
bungalows  which  were  constructed 
for  the  road  engineers,  and  are 
available  for  all  European  travellers. 
ShipkL  in  Chinese  Tibet  is  only 
about  eight  marches  beyond  Fan- 
gay,  but  the  road  is  so  dreadful  that 
few  travellers  care  to  go  beyond  the 
latter  place;  and  those  who  do, 
avoid  the  Chinese  border  and  turn 
northward  towards  Leh  in  Ladak 
by  Hango,  Lio,  the  Farangla  Fass, 
and  the  Tsho  Morari  Lake.  There 
is  a  more  direct  route  from  Simla  to 
Leh,  along  a  cut  road  or  bridle-path, 
through  file  Kiilti  valley,  over  the 
Botang  Fass,  and  then  through 
Lahau]^  and  over  the  Barra  Lacha 
Fass.  The  directest  route  from 
Simla  to  Kashmir  is  that  by  way 
of  Belaspdr,  Kangra,  Badrawar,  and 
the  Braribal  Fass,  and  occupies 
only  about  thirty-one  marches ;  but 
it  is  rather  iminteresting,  and  en- 
terprising travellers  prefer  to  go 
round  by  Leh,  or  to  follow  some  of 
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the  many  ways  there  are  of  passing 
through  the  sublimer  scenery  of  the 
Himiliya. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  go 
from  Simla  direct,  either  to  Chinese 
Tibet  or  to  Kashmir ;  but  to  take 
in  both  these  termini  in  one  jour- 
ney is  a  more  difficult  problem. 
That  was  what  I  wished  to  accom- 
plish, and  to  have  come  down  again 
from  the  Chinese  border  towards 
Simla,  and  then  gone  up  to  Kashmir 
by  one  of  the  duecter  routes  would 
have  brought  me  into  the  region 
of  the  Indian  monsoon  at  a  season 
when  it  was  at  its  height,  and  when 
it  would  have  rendered  hill  tra- 
velling almost  impossible  for  me. 
What  then  seemed  the  proper  thing 
for  me  to  do,  after  touching  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Grand  Lama,  was  to  keep 
as  high  up  as  possible  among  the  in- 
ner Himaliya,  and  to  see  if  I  could 
reach  Kashmir  in  that  way,  with- 
out descending  either  into  hot  or 
rainy  regions.  I  could  not  get  any 
information  as  to  considerable  por- 
tions of  my  proposed  march ;  but, 
as  it  turned  ou^  I  was  able  to  go 
all  the  way  from  Shipki  in  Chinese 
Tibet  to  the  Sind  valley  in  upper 
Kashmir,  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  Western  Hundliya,  if  not  exactly 
over  the  tops  of  them,  yet  some- 
thing very  like  that,  through  a  series 
of  elevated  valleys,  for  the  most 
part  about  12,000  feet  high,  with 
passes  ranging  up  to  18,000  feet. 
Thus,  passing  through  Hangrang, 
Spiti,  Lahaul,  Zanskar,  Siini,  and 
Dras,  I  never  required  to  descend 
below  10,000  feet,  and  very  seldom 
below  12,000;  and,  though  travel- 
ling in  the  months  of  the  Indian 
monsoon,  I  met  with  hardly  any 
rain,  and  enjoyed  a  most  bracing 
and  exhilarating  climate,  together 
with  the  great  privilege  of  behold- 
ing the  wildest,  sublimest  scenery 
of  the  Himdliya,  and  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  secluded 
and  primitive  of  its  people. 
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I  mviai  hurry  on,  however,  to  the 
events  of  my  own  journey;  but 
before  treating  of  Uiem  it  may 
be  well,  in  order  to  make  these 
events  intelligible,  to  say  some- 
thing about  what  is  necessary  for 
travellers  in  the  Him&liya.  Jour- 
neying among  these  giant  mountains 
is  a  somewhat  serious  business, 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  serious  as  it 
probably  appears  to  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  of  it  In  Swit- 
zerland, when  essaying  icy  peaks  and 
crossing  snowy  passes,  we  never  get 
farther  off  than  a  day  or  two  from 
some  grand  hotel,  where  all  the 
comforto,  and  many  of  the  luxuries, 
of  civilisation  are  to  be  found;  and 
even  then  considerable  preparations 
have  to  be  made  for  remaining  two 
or  three  days  beyond  human  habita- 
tions, and  for  sleeping  in  a  cave  or 
hollow  of  the  rock.  But  for  a  jour- 
ney like  mine,  in  the  inner  Himiliya, 
extending  over  months,  the  prepa- 
rations which  have  to  be  made  are 
of  rather  an  alarming  kind.  House, 
furniture,  kitchen,  cooking-pots,  bed, 
bedding,  a  certain  proportion  of  our 
food,  and  all  our  potables,  except 
water,  have  to  be  carried  with  us, 
for  the  most  of  the  way  on  the 
shoulders  of  men  or  women ;  and, 
in  my  case,  the  a£fair  was  com- 
plicated by  my  having  to  be  carried 
also ;  for,  at  starting,  I  was  unable 
to  walk  a  hundred  yards,  or  to 
mount  a  horse.  Almost  no  bunga- 
lows were  to  be  met  with  beyond  tiie 
first  fourteen  marches  up  to  Pan- 
gay;  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  to  be  traversed  the 
people  will  not  allow  Europeans  to 
occupy  their  houses — and  even  if 
they  did,  motives  of  comfort  and 
health  would  dictate  a  tent,  except 
in  very  severe  weather;  for  the 
houses  are  extremely  dirty  and  ill- 
ventilated,  and  the  mountaineers 
are  covered  with  vermin.  Of  course, 
too,  one  is  far  more  independent  in 
a  tent ;  and  there  is  no  comparison 


between  the  open  camp,  under  trees, 
or  the  protection  of  some  great  rock, 
and  a  low-roofed,  dark,  un ventilated, 
dirty  room  alive  with  insects. 

A  tent,  then,  is  the  first  necessity 
to  look  after,  and  that  matter  is  much 
simplified  by  the  fact  that,  there 
being  almost  no  level  ground  in  the 
Him41iya,  it  is  useless  taking  any 
tent  but  one  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions. The  tremendous  slopes  and 
precipices  of  these  mountains  vrere 
not  made  for  the  large  canvas 
houses  which  Indian  officials  carry 
about  with  them  on  the  plains.  I 
have  travelled  for  a  whole  day  bo- 
fore  finding  a  piece  of  level  ground 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  diawing- 
room,  and  have  had  to  pitch  my 
tent  in  such  a  place,  that  two  steps 
from  my  own  door  would  have  car- 
ried me  over  a  precipice— a  position 
evidently  unsuited  for  somnambu- 
lists, and  for  travellers  of  a  very 
convivial  turn  of  mind.  Fortu* 
nately,  when  I  told  Lord  Ifapiei  of 
Magd^  of  my  intended  journey,  he 
said  to  me,  ''Have  you  got  a  tent 
yett  No.  Then  don't  get  one 
till  you  see  the  tent  which  lused  in 
Abyssinia."  Tins  historical  tent  he 
kindly  had  pitched  for  me,  and  I 
got  a  facsimile  of  it  made  in  Simla 
at  the  exceedingly  reasonable  price 
of  70  rupees  (about  X7),  my  butler 
being  a  great  hand  at  making  bar- 
gains. It  was  made  of  American 
drill,  with  a  double  fly,  which  was 
invaluable  for  keeping  off  rain  and 
heat  Its  floor,  and  up  to  where  Uie 
roof  began  to  slope,  at  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  about  eleven 
feet  by  nine,  and  its  extreme  height 
between  seven  and  eight  feet.  It 
was  supported  by  two  upright 
bamboos,  and  a  bamboo  across  them 
fitting  on  iron  spikes.  Properly 
speaking  it  had  no  walls,  but  ropes 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
inner  fly,  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  gave  it  a  perpendicu- 
kr  fall   of  that  height.     It    had 
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not  a  pyramidal,  but  a  very  blunt 
wedge-li]ke  form ;  and  the  doth  of 
both  front  and  back  opened  com- 
pletely from  the  top  to  the  ground, 
or  could  be  kept  quite  closed  by 
means  of  small  hooks,  while  in  both 
back  and  front  there  was  a  small 
upper  window,  with  a  flap  to  cover 
it.  This  habitation  was  so  light 
that  one  man  could  carry  it  and  the 
bamboos,  while  its  iron  pegs  were 
not  a  sufficientload  for  one  coolie,  and 
it  was  wonderfully  roomy — ^more  so 
than  tents  of  much  greater  dimen- 
sions and  of  more  imposing  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  conyenience,  as  well 
as  a  source  of  safety,  to  be  able  to 
get  in  and  out  of  it  at  both  sides 
without  stooping  down;  and  its  cool- 
ness, and  its  use  as  a  protection  from 
the  sun,  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
its  allowing  of  either  or  both  ends 
being  thrown  entirely  open.  I 
never  fell  in  with  any  tent^  except 
the  model  on  which  it  was  made,  to 
be  compared  with  it  for  combined 
lightness  and  comfort,  and  I  have 
seldom  found  so  pleasant  a  habita- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  have  iron 
pegs  for  such  a  tent,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  scarcity 
of  wood  in  the  high  mountains ;  and 
a  double  supply  of  bamboos  should 
also  be  taken.  A  good  thick  piece 
of  carpet,  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  broad, 
is  a  great  comfort^  especially  on 
snow.  All  jimcrack  articles  are 
utterly  useless  for  the  Himdliya, 
because  everything  gets  knocked 
about  in  a  fearful  manner ;  and  as 
a  good  night's  rest  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  I  got  Messrs  Cotton  & 
Morria  of  Simla  to  make  for  me  spe- 
cially one  of  their  travelling- cots 
which  take  to  pieces.  It  was 
composed  of  two  short  and  two 
long  poles  of  strong  wood,  which 
went  into  sockets  in  four  thick 
strong  wooden  legs.  When  this 
was  set  up,  a  piece  of  strong  carpet 
was  stretched  over  it  tightly  in  a 


peculiar  way,  which  I  have  not 
space  to  describe.  My  table,  which 
could  also  betaken  to  pieces,  weighed 
only  a  few  pounds;  and  I  took 
with  me  a  light  cane  chair,  which 
could  always  be  mended  with  string, 
twigs,  or  something  or  other ;  but  a 
folding  Kashmir  chair  would  have 
been  much  better.  These  things, 
with  washing  apparatus,  a  couple 
of  resais  or  padded  quilts,  a  plaid, 
and  a  waterproof  sheets  were  quite 
sufficient  to  start  me  in  Him41i- 
yan  life  so  far  as  my  residence  was 
concerned.  Some  travellers  take 
portable  iron  stoves  with  them  for 
their  tents,  but  I  rather  think  the 
heat  thus'  obtained  unflts  one  for 
bearing  the  cold  to  which  we  are 
necessarily  exposed.  My  tent  al- 
lowed of  a  fire  being  kindled  close 
to  the  entrance,  when  wood  could 
be  had,  and  I  found  it  was  only  the 
damp  cold  of  regions  with  plenty  of 
wood  that  was  injurious.  For  my 
servants  I  had  a  good  rauti  of 
thick  lined  doth,  which  kept  them 
quite  comfortable;  and  I  cut  down 
tiieir  supply  of  cooking-pots  and 
personal  luggage  as  far  as  was  at  all 
compatible  wi^  their  comfort  and 
mine. 

As  regards  provisions  in  the  inner 
and  higher  Him&liya,  the  traveller 
will  find  that  there  are  juniper-ber- 
ries growing  nearly  as  high  as  he  is 
likely  to  camp,  edible  pines  up  to 
about  12,000  feet,  and  apricots  near- 
ly to  10,000.  Wherever  there  are 
villages,  milk,  mutton,  and  coarse 
flour  of  various  kinds  are  to  be 
had ;  but  that  practically  exhausts 
the  list  of  Himiliyan  supplies,  ex- 
cept for  the  sportsman;  and,  on 
a  long  journey,  human  stomachs 
desiderate  a  greater  variety.  The 
junipers  are  of  immense  size  and 
powerful  flavour ;  but  most  people 
prefer  to  have  their  junipers  by  way 
of  Holland  or  Geneva.  There  is 
prime  mutton  to  be  had  in  all  parts 
of  tlie  mountains,  not  to  speak  of 
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shaggy  sheep  about  the  size  of  rein- 
deer; but  the  acute  hiUmen  are  by 
no  means  fond  of  parting  with  it, 
and  are  apt  to  insist  that  they  have 
nothing  else  to  offer  you,  either  for 
loye  or  money,  except  a  fleshless 
lamb— -evidently  destined,  even  by 
nature,  to  an  early  doom  —  or  an 
ancient  ram  which  has  been  used 
for  years  as  a  carrier  of  burdens. 
As  to  milk,  it  is  an  innocent  and 
excellent  article  of  food ;  and  those 
whose  stomachs  dislike  it  when 
sweety  can  follow  the  example  of 
milk-drinking  nations,  and  take  it 
when  it  is  sour  and  curdled,  thus 
saying  their  stomachs  a  good  deal 
of  trouble ;  but  it  takes  at  least  six 
quarts  of  milk  daily  to  afiford  very 
scanty  sustenance  to  a  full-gro>m 
man,  and  by  the  time  the  trayeller 
begins  upon  the  fourth  bottle  he  is 
apt  to  wish  that  it  were  something 
else;  and  I  suspect  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  and  when  seated  on 
a  bank  of  snow,  eyen  the  sternest 
teetotaller  would  not  be  ayerse  to 
mingling  a  little  rum  with  his  milk. 
The  flour  to  be  had  is  often  yery 
bad,  being  iU  ground  and  mixed 
with  dirt ;  so  it  is  expedient  both  to 
haye  some  fine  European  flour,  and 
when  we  meet  with  good  mountain 
flour,  to  take  some  of  it  on  with  us 
for  the  next  few  stages.  Perhaps 
the  best  article  of  this  kind  to  be 
got  is  the  roasted  barley  flour  which 
the  hillmen  take  with  them  on 
their  journeys,  and  which,  with  the 
aid  of  only  a  little  salt  and  cold 
water,  they  make  into  a  yery  eat- 
able dough  called  «2«/^u.  The  sports- 
man, howeyer,  ^  can  supply  his  pot 
with  many  tempting  edibles.  I 
know  of  no  flesh  equal  to  that  of 
the  ibex;  and  the  navo,  a  species  of 
gigantic  antelope  of  Chinese  Tibet, 
with  the  harrorsinghy  a  red  deer  of 
Kashmir,  are  nearly  equally  good. 
Though  these  animals  are  difficult 
to  get  at,  yet  portions  of  them  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  from  native 


shikanies;  and  my  Bombay  servant^ 
with  his  gun,  supplied  me  with 
many  pheasants  and  partridges— of 
which  the  Himiliya  can  boast  the 
most  splendid  variety — and  with 
any  quantity  of  large,  £it,  blue 
pigeons,  of  which  there  are  great 
flocks  wherever  there  is  a  viUage 
with  grain-fields  round  it  All  the 
way  from  Kotgarh,  four  or  five 
marches  from  Simla,  to  Chinese 
Thibet,  and  firom  thence  to  Siird, 
a  dependency  of  Kashmir,  I  did 
not  find  a  single  domestic  fowl,  and 
felt  much  the  want  of  e^s.  Colonel 
Moore  and  Captain  de  Boebeck, 
whom  I  met  at  Kotgarh  on  their 
way  back  from  Spiti,  spoke  of  hay- 
ing made  the  acquaintance,  in  that 
province,  of  some  very  bony  fowls, 
which  required  to  be  pounded  with 
rocks  in  order  to  make  them  eatable ; 
but  I  believe  these  gentlemen  must 
have  eaten  up  all  the  fowls  of  Spiti, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  breed.  Both 
the  Hindu  Eunaits  and  the  Lama 
Bddhists  object  on  religious  grounds 
to  supplying  travellers  witii  eggs 
and  fowls ;  so  it  is  not  till  one  gets 
to  Mohammedan  Kashmir  that 
these  useful  articles  of  diet  are  to 
be  met  with.  Also  till  near  Kash- 
mir the  streams  are  far  too  muddy, 
rapid,  and  difficult  of  approach,  to 
afford  fish,  though  one  traveller  in 
a  hundred  may  have  some  offered 
to  him.  A  species  of  turnip  is  to 
be  found  at  some  villages,  and 
potatoes  and  various  vegetables  are 
grown  by  the  Moravian  missLonaries 
at  Kaelang  in  Lahaul,  and  Pd  in 
Upper  Kun&war;  but  practically, 
as  I  have  said,  the  traveller  will 
find  that  he  has  nothing  to  depend 
upon  except  milk,  mutton,  coarse 
flour,  edible  pines,  apricots,  and 
junipers.  The  want  of  vegetables 
is  most  severely  felt,  owing  to  the 
acids  which  theysupply;  but  I  found 
that  dried  apricots  were  an  excellent 
substitute  for  them,  especially  the 
dried  apricots  of  Baltistan,  which 
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are  bigbly  valued  by  the  hillmeD, 
and  may  bo  purcbased  from  parties 
of  Baltiisy  or  ^m  tbe  wealtbier 
zemindars.  Tbe  kernels  of  tbeir 
seeds  also  are  quite  eatable,  and, 
taken  witb  tbe  dried  flesb  of  tbe 
apricot,  make  a  combination  not  un- 
like tbat  of  almonds  and  raisins.  It 
is  well,  bowever,  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  compressed  vegetables 
on  a  long  journey  into  tbe  ELimd- 
liya,  and  tins  of  soup  containing 
vegetables  will  be  found  useful. 
Hotcb-x>otcb  especially  is  of  tbe 
greatest  service,  because  by  itself  it 
affords  a  sufficient  and  comfortable 
meal,  and  it  stood  me  in  good  stead 
wben  my  people  were  all  too  mucb 
fatigued  to  bave  prepared  any  more 
elaborate  dinner,  ^ere  is,  in  foict, 
notbing  like  botcb-potcb  for  tbe 
Himdliyan  traveller;  tbe  only  ob- 
jections to  it  are  its  weigbt  and 
bulk,  wben  tins  bave  to  be  earned 
by  coolies  for  montbs.  Tbis  diffi- 
culty I  partially  met  by  taking 
witb  me  a  quantity  of  tbe  scnipe  d 
Tognon  au  gras  of  MM.  Usines 
Cbollet  et  Cie.  of  Paris.  Tbis  soup, 
wbicb,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
composed  of  onions  and  ricb  meat, 
is  in  small  oblong  tins  about  tbe 
cubic  capacity  of  an  ordinary  soup 
tin  of  one  pound  weigbt.  £acb  tin 
contains  tbirty  portions  of  soup  in 
tablets,  wbicb  only  require  to  bave 
boiling  water  poured  upon  tbem  in 
order  to  make  a  nourisbing  and 
very  palatable  soup.  I  scarcely 
tbink  one  portion  will  make  a  suffi- 
cient basin  of  soup  as  one  takes 
soup  on  a  journey,  but  one  and  a 
balfwiU;  so  tbat  a  single  tin,  wbicb 
migbt  be  carried  in  an  outer  pocket, 
provides  a  single  traveller  witb 
abundance  of  soup  for  bis  dinner 
for  twenty  days ;  and  I  bad  one  tin 
open  for  tbirty-six  days  in  August 
and  September,  wben  it  bad  to  go 
tbrougb  a  good  deal  of  beat,  witb- 
out  tbe  last  tablet  used  being  in  tbe 
least  spoiled.     Onion-soup,  I  may 


mention,  bas  been  found  of  great 
use  by  Arctic  expeditions  in  tbe 
extreme  cold  to  wbicb  tbey  are 
exposed.  Tbe  few  tins  of  pre- 
served meat  I  took  witb  me  were 
of  little  use,  for  one  wants  more 
particularly  to  supplement  tbe  local 
supplies  witb  ligbt  articles  of  diet ; 
but  an  exception  sbould  be  made 
in  favour  of  tins  of  balf-boiled  bacon, 
wbicb  are  exceedingly  acceptable  in 
bigb  cold  regions.  Tins  of  salmon 
are  a  great  stand-by,  being  invalu- 
able for  affording  a  substantial  cold 
breakfast  at  tbe  mid-day  bait,  wben 
tbe  traveller  is  as  bungiy  as  a 
bunter,  and  wben,  if  be  gives  way  to 
bis  inclinations,  a  pound  tin  will  dis- 
appear before  bim  in  a  few  minutes. 
Tins  of  fresb  wbite  fisb,  and  of  any 
uncompressed  vegetables,  except, 
perbaps,  peas,  are  of  no  use;  but 
Finnan  or  Findon  baddocks  are,  witb 
boiled  fowl  and  small  tins  of  potted 
meat,  and  of  sardines  preserved  in 
butter.  But  it  is  evident  tbat  we  are 
tbus  in  danger  of  running  up  a  train 
of  fifty  coolies,  at  least  at  starting,  and 
it  was  only  by  tbe  greatest  care  both 
in  cboosing  and  in  using  tbese  sup* 
plies  tbat  I  was  able  to  start  witii 
little  more  tban  two  coolies'  load  of 
tins,  and  yet  to  keep  coming  and 
goiDg  on  tbem  for  montbs.  Skill 
of  tbis  kind  can  only  be  obtained 
by  experience  in  travel,  and  it  is 
essential,  in  order  to  make  tbe  sup- 
plies go  any  distance,  peremptorily 
to  forbid  one's  servants  to  open  a 
single  tin  witbout  express  permis- 
sion. 

As  twenty  full  quart-bottles  are 
about  a  coolie's  load,  it  is  advis- 
able to  be  as  discriminating  in  tbe 
selection  and  use  of  potables  as 
of  edibles  on  a  Him&liyan  journey. 
Wine,  to  any  extent,  and  beer,  aie 
out  of  tbe  question ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  tbat  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  even  tbe  dozen  coolies 
wbicb  are  required  to  carry  one's 
tent  and  otber  necessaries ;  and  tbe 
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duty  of  bigdr,  or  carriage,  presses  so 
heavily  at  times  on  the  villages  of 
the  Him&liya  that  it  is  hut  right  for 
the  humane  traveller  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  as  lightly  as  he  can.  Those 
who  usually  conform  to  the  ordi- 
nary hahits  of  civilised  life,  which 
are  very  well  adapted  for  brain- 
work  and  for  sedentary  hahits,  will 
he  surprised  to  find  how  easily  they 
can  conform  to  a  simpler  regime  in 
the  Him&liya ;  for  in  the  keen  stim- 
ulating air  of  these  mountains  there 
is  not  only  very  little  need  for  al- 
coholic stimulants,  but  also  very 
little  desire  for  them. 

However  perfect  our  other  ar- 
rangements may  be,  there  will  be 
little  comfort  on  a  long  mountain 
journey  without  exceptionally  good 
servants,  who  will  enter  a  little  into 
the  spirit  of  the  journey ;  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  Indian 
servants  who  will  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  As  a  rule  they  do  not 
like  travelling,  unless  it  be  in  the 
comfort  and  state  of  a  Commis- 
sioner's or  Collector's  camp ;  and  they 
have  a  great  dread  of  cold  regions 
in  general,  and  of  snowy  mountains 
in  particular.  The  consequence  is, 
it  IB  difficult  to  get  respectable  ser- 
vants to  go  up  into  the  mountains; 
and  Simla  is  famous  for  its  bad 
servants,  though  I  noticed  that 
almost  every  station  I  came  to 
deemed  itself  more  unfortunate  in 
that  respect  than  its  neighbour. 
The  plague  of  servants,  eveiy  where 
considerable,  has  now  become  very 
serious  in  India,  There  has  been 
no  legislation  of  late  years  on  this 
subject  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country ;  and  old  arbitrary 
practices  for  keeping  servants  in 
order  can  be  very  rarely  resorted 
to,  and  are  not  in  themselves  de- 
sirable. There  has  been  too  little 
care  taken  in  valuing  good  servants, 
and  too  little  trouble  in  having  bad 
ones  punished.  The  native  Indian 
journals  have  some  reason  on  their 


side  when  they  argue  that,  if  we 
are  afflicted  with  very  bad  servants 
the  fault  is  much  our  own,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  made  them 
what  they  are.  I  notice,  however, 
that  the  earliest  accounts  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life  speak  of  two  very  diffe- 
rent- types  of  servants,  very  much 
corresponding  to  the  two  great 
types  of  the  present  day.  The  mis- 
fortune is  that^  since  the  Mutiny, 
the  number  of  servants  of  the  good 
type  has  decreased,  principally  ow- 
ing to  our  lessened  family  interest 
inlndia;  whilethebad  servants  have 
found  increased  immunity  under  the 
almost  necessary  but  overdone  pro- 
tection of  legal  equality  with  their 
masters,  and  with  the  greater  op- 
portunities which  they  now  possess 
of  moving  ftom  station  to  station, 
and  of  employing  each  other's,  or 
forged,  certificates.  But  there  are 
very  good  servants  to  be  had  still 
in  India,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confound  them  with  the  ras- 
cals, or  to  treat  them  with  harsh- 
ness and  distrust  On  this  Him&- 
liyan  journey  I  was  singularly 
fortunate.  About  a  year  before, 
after  having  been  afflicted  with 
some  of  the  worst  servants  to  be 
found  anywhere— men  whose  con- 
duct would  really  have  justified 
homicide  —  I  found  a  treasure  at 
N^sik,  in  the  person  of  Silas  Cor- 
nelius, a  native  Christian,  but  a  Ma- 
ratha  ftom  the  Nizam's  dominions^ 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
schools  of  the  Church  Mission  near 
Nasik.  In  steadiness,  in  honesty, 
in  truthfulness,  in  faithful  service, 
in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
employer,  and  in  amiability  of  dis- 
position, I  never  knew  of  any  servant 
who  surpassed  or  almost  equalled 
Silas  Cornelius ;  and  his  good  con* 
duct  on  my  mountain  journey  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had  been 
led  into  it  step  by  step,  as  I  myself 
had  been,  and  would  never  have  left 
Bombay  on  any  such  undertaking. 
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"Very  hard  joumey  this,  sir!  Very 
hard  journey!"  was  his  only  remon- 
strance in  even  the  worst  circum- 
stances j  and  it  was  accompan- 
ied by  a  screwing  of  the  mouth, 
which  was  half  pathetic,  half  comi- 
cal. Not  that  Silas  was  without 
his  foibles.  When  he  found  him- 
self in  the  mountains  with  a  gun 
slung  behind  his  back,  and  was 
made  the  ahikdr  of  the  expedition, 
as  weU  as  my  butler,  this  mild  and 
amiable  individual  assumed  a  most 
warlike  appearance  and  air;  he 
tied  up  his  moustache  in  Mar&tha 
fashion,  and  made  the  other  servants 
call  him  Jemadar.  He  also  became 
fond  of  too  promptly  ordering  the 
coolies  about,  but  as  the  hillmen  paid 
very  little  attention  to  this,  it  did 
not  much  matter.  The  value  of  this 
butler  was  equalled  by  that  of  a 
very  bright,  intelligent  Uttle  Kunait 
boy  about  fifteen,  called  Nurdass, 
whom  I  picked  up  at  Shaso,  close 
to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  who,  as 
he  spoke  Tibetan  and  Hindiisthani, 
as  well  as  his  native  Kunawari, 
served  me  as  interpreter  on  great 
part  of  my  journey,  besides  being 
useful  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
These  were  the  two  gems  of 
my  small  entourage,  A  Kun&war 
Munshi  called  Fhooleyram,  who 
went  with  me  from  Kotgarh  as  far 
as  Kashmir,  was  chiefly  of  use  in 
getting  my  tent  and  bed  put  up. 
The  only  other  regular  attendant 
I  had  was  an  Afghan  cook  called 
Chota  Khan,  or  the  "Little  Chief," 
— a  man  of  great  size  and  weight,  of 
rather  bullying  propensities,  though 
very  useful  on  a  journey,  who  kept 
overjrbody  except  myself  in  awe, 


and  who  was  afraid  of  nothing  ex- 
cept of  crossing  a  jhula  or  twig 
bridge.  Whenever  a  young  lamb 
or  ancient  ram  was  brought  to  us 
for  sale,  the  way  in  which  Chota 
Khan  bellowed  out  thunders  of 
abuse  (chiefly  with  an  eye  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  capacious 
stomach)  was  exceedingly  useful, 
and  really  frightened  the  astonished 
lamhadare.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  everybody  when  we  came  to  a 
jInUa,  because  then  the  giant  died, 
the  hero  broke  down  utterly,  and 
had  to  be  silent  for  the  rest  of  the 
day, — until  in  the  evening,  among 
his  pots  and  pans,  and  after  cutting 
the  throat  of  a  sheep  in  orthodox 
Mohammedan  fashion,  with  an 
exclamation  which  sounded  much 
more  like  a  curse  than  a  blessing, 
he  became  himself  again.  All  the 
other  people  I  required,  whether 
coolies,  guides,  or  yakmen,  were  had 
from  village  to  village.  At  Simla  I 
engaged  eight  jliampanwallaha  to 
carry  me  in  a  dandy;  but  after  five 
days  this  agreement  was  ended  by 
mutual  consent,  and  I  depended 
entirely  on  people  taken  from  stage 
to  stage,  and  on  ghunta  and  ya1c3. 

Thus  it  may  be  understood  with 
what  appliances  of  travel  I  started 
from  Simla  in  the  commencement  of 
June;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
experience  of  a  few  days'  journey, 
and  I  got  to  Kotgarh,  that  I  man- 
aged to  bring  things  into  order,  and 
was  able  to  cut  down  the  twenty- 
eight  coolies  with  which  I  started  to 
about  twelve  (or  double  that  number 
of  boys  and  women  at  half-pay), 
exclusive  of  those  I  might  or  might 
not  need  for  my  own  carriage. 
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<<  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est impioyements  of  the  modern 
laws  of  war,  that  regular  armies  are 
considered  to  he  the  only  belliger- 
ents, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  which  happens  to  be  the 
seat  of  war  shall  be  protected  both 
in  their  persons  and  property." 
Such  was  one  of  the  admirable 
axioms  enunciated,  in  his  *  Lectures 
upon  Modem  History/  by  the  late 
Dr  Arnold,  than  whom  England  has 
produced  no  writer  possessed  in  a 
greater  degree  of  that  *^  rare  union 
of  high  qualifications/'  which,  in 
his  eyes,  constituted  'Hhe  perfect 
historian."  We  live  nowadays  in 
an  age  when  history  and  romance 
are  so  interwoven,  that  much  claim- 
ing to  belong  to  the  former  depart- 
ment, is  no  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
avowed  fictions  like  '  Quentin  Dur- 
ward '  or  the  '  Last  of  the  Barons.' 
Among  others,  the  works  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  Mr  Froude,  M.  Thiers, 
and  Mr  Motley,  undertake  to  tell 
us  what  men  and  women,  who  have 
been  dead  three,  two,  one  hundred, 
or  fifty  years,  thought  and  felt,  with 
an  unhesitating  confidence  which 
few  men  of  experience  would  betray, 
when  speaking  of  the  acts  and  mo- 
tives of  their  friends  and  contem- 
poraries. ''I  wish  I  were  as  cer- 
tain of  anything,"  said  wise  Lord 
Melbourne,  ''as  Tom  Macaulay  is  of 
everything."  We  are  well  aware 
that  agaiost  the  modem  fashion  of 
coloured  and  sensational  history- 
writing  it  is  idle  to  protest  The 
craving  of  the  day  is  for  quaiti  intel- 
lectual food,  not  less  highly  pepper- 
ed than  the  curries  which  gratify 
the  faded  stomach  of  a  returned 
nabob.  There  are  few  to  remember 
how  little  we  each  of  us  understand 
about  the  thoughts  and  impulses  of 
those  with  whom  we  daily  live;  and 


that,  in  Keble's  beautiful  words — 

"  Not  e*en  the  teaderost  heart,  and  next 

our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or 

sigh." 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  refrain — 
though  moie  par  acquit  de  conscience 
than  with  any  hope  of  doing  good 
— from  quoting  the  following  old- 
fashioned  passage,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  digestion  of  those 
copious  modem  writers  who  know 
more  about  historical  characters  of 
the  past  than  did  the  contemporaries 
with  whom  they  rubbed  shoulders : 

"  It  IB  long,"  says  Dr  Lincard,  in  the 
prelinmuoy  notice  to  the  mth  edition 
of  his  '  Histoiy  of  England,'  "  since 
I  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  that 
which  has  been  called  the  philosophy 
of  history,  but  might  with  more  pro- 
priety be  termed  the  philosophy  of 
romance.    Novelists,  speculatists,  and 

{»hilo8onhiatB  always  assume  the  privi- 
ege  of  oeing  acquainted  with  the  secret 
motives  of  those  whose  conduct  and 
character  they  describe ;  but  writers  of 
history  know  nothing  more  respecting 
motives  than  the  uttle  which  their 
authorities  have  disclosed,  or  the  facts 
necessarilv  suf;ge6t  If  they  indulge 
in  fanciful  coiuectures,  if  they  profess 
to  detect  the  hidden  springs  of  every 
action,  the  origin  and  consequence  of 
every  event,  they  may  displav  acute- 
ness  of  investigation,  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  p^eat 
ingenuity  of  invention ;  but  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  fidelity  of  their 
statements.  In  their  eagerness  they 
are  apt  to  measure  fact  and  theory  by 
the  same  visionarv  standard ;  they  dis^ 
pute  or  overlook  every  adverse  or 
troublesome  authority,  and  then  bor- 
row from  imafi:ination  whatever  may  be 
wanting  for  the  support  or  embelush- 
ment  of  their  new  doctrine.  They 
come  before  us  as  philosophers  who  un- 
dertake to  teach  from  the  records  of  his- 
tory— ^they  are  in  reality  literary  em- 
pirics, who  disfi^;ure  historv  to  make  it 
accord  with  their  nhilosopny.  Nor  do 
I  hesitate  to  proclaim  my  belief  that 
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no  writers  have  proved  more  sucoeflsfnl 
in  the  perversion  of  hiBtoric  truth  than 
specidative  and  philosophical   histo- 
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nans. 

Beaiing  these  pregnant  words  of 
warning  in  mind,  we  purpose  to 
present  to  our  readers  an  unvar- 
nished sketch  of  the  most  brilliant^ 
and,  we  must  add,  ruthless  cavalry 
soldier  who  fought  for  the  Eling 
in  the  Bevolutionaiy  War  which 
wrenched  the  Korth  American  Col- 
onies away  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  Briti^  Crown.  Enough  is 
known  about  the  character  and 
career  of  Sir  Banastre  Tarleton  to 
furnish  ample  material  for  employ- 
ment by  the  historian  or  memoir- 
writer,  without  recourse  being  had 
to  the  rooge-pot  or  colour-box.  The 
American  War  of  Independence  is 
one  of  those  memorable  episodes  of 
history  which,  though  abundantly 
written  about,  has  never  been  ade- 
quately treat^.  Passion,  or  patri- 
otic prejudice,  has  coloured  every  line 
of  nanative  devoted  either  by  Eng- 
lish or  American  writers  to  a  civil 
war  as  embittered  as  it  was  desul- 
tory. The  gentle  Washington  Irving, 
and  the  worldly-wise  Mr  Charles 
Boss,  are  equal  offenders;  nor  has 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  purged 
living  Americans  of  the  delusions 
derived  from  their  forefathers,  that 
(George  the  Third  was  merely  a 
bloodthirsty  tyrant ;  that  his  troops 
were,  in  the  main,  Hessian  merce- 
naries or  Bed  Indian  desperadoes; 
that,  in  the  words  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son's latest  biographer,  the  mild 
Comwallis  "  was  a  relentless  savage, 
Tarleton  a  devil  incarnate,  and  all 
the  red-coated  sons  of  Great  Britain 
the  natural  enemies  of  man."  Eng- 
lishmen, on  the  6ther  hand,  are  still 
too  apt  to  regard  M%jor  Andr^  as  a 
murdered  victim ;  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin as  the  Jiomo  irium  lUerarum — 
that  is  to  say,  V««^"  o'  thief— that 
Wedderbum,  the  unscrupulous  ad- 
vocate, painted  him ;  Jefferson  as  an 


atheist  and  coward;  Benedict  Ar- 
nold as  the  bravest  of  Americans, 
whose  reviving  lo]ralty  to  his  King 
more  than  condoned  his  treason  to 
his  native  country.  In  the  hope 
of  writing  a  few  sentences  about 
the  American  War  of  1775-1782, 
in  a  spirit  which  shall  be  distasteM 
neither  to  Englishmen  nor  Ameri- 
cans, we  now  invite  attention  to  'a 
brief  memoir,  which,  while  wander- 
ing among  some  of  its  least  known 
incidents,  ought  not  to  be  without 
instruction  for  the  diligent  body  of 
young  reading  soldiers,  with  whom 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  our  army 
now  abounds. 

In  Our  opening  sentence  we  gave 
prominence  to  the  humane  axiom  in 
which  Dr  Arnold  forcibly  proclaims 
that,  upon  an  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
''regular  armies  ought  to  be  the 
only  belligerents,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  wUch  hap- 
pens to  be  the  seat  of  war  are  en- 
titled to  protection  in  their  persons 
and  property."  Unhappily,  the  time 
still  seems  to  be  remote  when  so 
reasonable  and  merciful  a  theory  is 
likely  to  prevail  in  civil  wars.  As 
regards  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, each  of  its  three  great  convul- 
sions, within  the  last  hundred  years, 
has  been  accompanied  by  features 
which,  in  Sir  Samuel  Boxnilly's  lan- 
guage, ''are  not  unworthy  of  the 
Choctaws  or  AnthropophagL"  Nei- 
ther belligerent  will  now,  we  are 
persuaded,  be  inclined  to  resent 
the  designation  of  "civil  war"  as 
applicable  to  the  two  struggles  be- 
tween* Englishmen  and  Americans 
which  happened  between  1776  and 
1782,  and  between  1812  and  1815. 
Each  of  these  conflicts  was  stained 
by  the  worst  features  of  fratricidal 
strife,  now  equally  regretted  by  just 
and  good  men  upon  either  side.  It 
will  be  our  province,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  to  notice  the  envenomed 
ferocity  which,  about  the  year  1780, 
characterised  what  is  called  in  Amer- 
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ican  history  "  the  war  in  the  Caro- 
linas  " — ^the  field  of  Tarleton's  con- 
spicuous but  savage  courage.  In 
the  war  of  1812-15,  the  land  bat- 
tles were  little  more  than  the  skir- 
mishes of  guerillas,  which  led  nat- 
urally to  such  unjustifiable  acts  of 
vengeance  as  the  burning  of  Wash- 
ington city  by  the  English  troops,  in 
retaliation  for  the  wanton  devasta- 
tions committed  by  the  army  of  the 
United  States  in  Upper  Canada. 
But  as  an  evidence  of  the  inefiable 
hostility  with  which  Great  Britain 
was  then  regarded  by  her  antagonist, 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  a  '^  Report  concerning  the 
conduct  observed  by  the  English 
during  the  war,"  which  was  present- 
ed to  Congress  by  a  Mr  Macon 
upon  the  2d  of  November  1813. 
In  this  Eeport  the  British  Govern- 
ment, its  naval  and  military  ofiicers, 
its  seamen  and  soldiers,  are  indis- 
criminately accused  of  everything 
base,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and 
inhuman,  such  as  ill-treating  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  violating  flags  of 
truce,  pillaging  and  destroying  pub- 
lic-property, inciting  the  savages  to 
murder  their  prisoners  and  outrage 
their  dead  bodies,  burning  houses^ 
profaning  and  destroying  churches, 
violating  women,  together  with  many 
other  atrocious  deeds,  ''all  commit- 
ted by  the  example,  under  the  sanc- 
tion, and  in  the  presence,  of  the 
officers  commanding  his  Majesty's 
forces  by  sea  and  land.''  Of  a  truth 
the  inextinguishable  hatred  then 
revealed  by  the  Americans  was  ut* 
terly  disproportionate  to  any  injury 
ever  done  to  them  by  us.  But  to 
return.  Within  the  brief  space  at 
our  command,  we  have  no  wish  to 
enlarge  upon  the  ruthless  barbari- 
ties by  which  the  stupendous  civil 
war  between  the  Federals  and  Con- 
federates was  too  often  disgraced. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  the  words 
of  M.  Thiers,  "  no  passage  of  mili- 
tary anguish"  reveals  more  pitiless 


excesses  than  Generals  Butler,  Tur- 
chin,  M'Neil,  Milroy,  Hunter, 
Payne,  Sheridan,  and  Sherman,  per- 
petrated upon  the  Federal  aide.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
in  his  two  recently  published  vol- 
umes upon  'La  Guerre  Civile  en 
Amdrique,'  flings  many  hard  accusa- 
tions at  the  Confederates,  and  is 
especially  severe  upon  General  For- 
rest. "This  veritable  captain  of 
military  bandits,"  says  the  royal 
historian,  "personified  the  most 
brutal  passions,  unredeemed  by  a 
single  brilliant  quality.  Under  the 
guise  of  a  General,  Forrest  was  no- 
thing else  than  an  old  slave  mer- 
chant, who  never  ceased  to  dishon- 
our the  cause  for  which  he  fought, 
by  wielding  his  sword  as  though  he 
were  still  plying  the  bloody  sconige 
employed  by  traffickers  in  human 
flesh."  Inasmuch  as  General  For- 
rest was,  to  say  the  least,  notori- 
ously brave,  and  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  having  thirty  horses  kiUed 
under  him  during  the  war,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  writer  of  these 
unmeasured  words  will  never  come 
within  reach  of  a  man  whom  all 
his  friends  admit,  like  Hamlet,  to 
be  "  splenetive  and  rash."  Be  tins 
as  it  may,  no  one  who  witnessed  it 
can  deny  that  the  convulsion  which 
so  nearly  rent  the  Union  in  twain 
was  disfigured  by  atrocities  not 
more  justifiable  than  the  horrible 
ravage  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  by 
Tilly  in  1662,  or  the  cruelty  dis- 
played by  Maas^na,  when,  baffled 
by  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Ye- 
dras,  he  retreated,  in  .1811,  through 
Portugal,  burning  villages,  towns, 
and  convents,  massacring  peasants 
of  both  sexes,  and  leaving  nothing 
but  ruin  and  desolation  to  mark  his 
track.  The  military  history  of  the 
United  States — a  nation  not  yet  one 
century  old — establishes  tha^  when 
at  war,  republics  are  not  less  savage 
than  absolute  monarchies.  Of  a 
truth,  the  righteous  aspiration  of  Dr 
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Arnold,  that  regular  armies  ought  to 
be  the  only  belligerents,  is  still  re- 
garded by  the  United  States  as  no- 
thing more  than  a  beautiful  dream. 
We  will  begin  by  quoting  a  con- 
temporary narrative,  which  exhibits 
Tarleton  in  the  light  cast  upon  his 
physical  attributes  by  the  men  who 
met  him  in  the  field,  and  regarded 
him  as  combining  in  his  own  per- 
son such  strength,  courage,  and 
comeliness,  as  are  still  spoken  of 
with  mingled  dismay  and  admira- 
tion in  the  two  States  which  to 
this  hour  ring  with  many  stories 
about  his  exploits.  The  following 
sketch  was  written  by  a  Virginian 
loyalist,  or  "Tory,"  whom  Com- 
walHs  once  employed  to  convey  a 
despatch  to  Tarleton.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  a  journal  called  the  ^  Pet- 
ersburg Intelligencer,'  and  had  a 
great  run  in  the  United  States 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
their  independence. 

"  As  soon,"  wrote  the  old  Toiy  mes- 
sen^,  "  as  I  came  in  view  of  the 
British  lines,  I  hastened  to  deliver 
myself  up  to  the  nearest  patrol,  in- 
forming him  that  I  was  the  bearer  of 
important  despatches  from  Lord  Com- 
wallis  to  Colonel  Tarleton.  The  guard 
was  immediately  called  out,  the  com- 
mander of  whicn,  taking  me  in  charge, 
carried  me  at  once  to  Tarleton's  tent 
A  servant  informed  him  of  my  arrival, 
and  returned  with  the  answer  that  his 
master  would  see  me  after  a  while, 
and  that  meantime  I  was  to  await  his 
pleasure  where  I  then  was.  The  ser- 
vant was  a  grave  and  sedate-looking 
Englishman,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
vears  of  age»  and  informed  me  that  he 
had  known  Colonel  Tarleton  from  his 
earliest  youth,  having  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  family  of  his  father,  a 
worthy  clergyman,  at  whose  particular 
request  he  had  followed  the  Colonel 
to-  this  country,  with  the  view  that,  if 
overtaken  by  disease  and  suffering  in 
his  headlong  career,  he  misht  have 
some  one  near  him  who  haa  known 
him  ere  the  pranksome  mischief  of  the 
boy  had  hardened  into  the  sterner 
vices  of  the  man.    *  He  was  always  a 
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wild  blade,  friend,'  said  the  old  man, 
'  and  many  a  heait-ache  has  he  given 
us  all;  but  he'll  mend  in  time,  I 
hope.'  Just  then  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  violent  plungings  of 
a  horse,  which  two  stout  grooms,  one 
on  each  side,  were  endeavouring  to 
lead  towards  the  spot  where  we  were 
standing.  He  was  a  large  and  power- 
ful brute,  beautifully  formed,  and 
black  as  a  crow,  with  an  eye  that  actu- 
ally seemed  to  blaze  with  rage  at  the 
restraint  put  upon  him.  His  progress 
was  one  continued  bound,  at  tunes 
swinging  the  grooms  clear  from  the 
earth  as  lightly  as  though  they  were  but 
tassels  hung  on  his  huge  Spanish  bit, 
so  that  with  difficulty  they  escaped 
being  trampled  imder  foot.  I  asked 
the  meaning  of  the  scene,  and  was  told 
that  the'  horse  was  one  that  Tarleton 
had  heard  of  as  being  a  magnificent 
animal,  but  one  altogether  unmanage- 
able ;  and  so  delighted  was  he  with 
the  description,  that  he  sent  all  the 
way  down  into  Moore  county,  where 
his  owner  resided,  and  purchased  him 
at  the  extravagant  price  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas ;  and  that,  moreover,  he 
was  about  to  ride  him  this  morning. 
*  Ride  him,'  said  I ;  '  why,  you  might 
as  well  try  to  back  a  streak  of 
lightning.  The  mad  brute  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  death  of  him.'  '  Never 
fear  for  him,'  said  my  companion; 
'his  time  has  not  yet  come.'  By 
this  time  the  horse  had  been  brought 
up  to  where  we  were ;  the  curtain  of 
the  tent  was  pushed  aside,  and  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  from  the  savage 
stallion  to  rivet  itself  upon  his  daunt- 
less rider.  And  a  picture  of  a  man  he 
was !  He  stood  rather  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  and  had  a  face  almost 
femininSy  beautifol.  Tarleton  pos- 
sessed a  form  that  was  a  perfect  model 
of  manly  strength  and  vigour.  With- 
out a  particle  of  superfluous  flesh,  his 
rounded  limbs,  ana  full  broad  chest, 
seemed  moulded  from  iron,  yet  at  the 
same  time  displayed  all  the  elasticity 
which  usually  accompanies  elegance  of 
proportion.  His  dress  was  a  jacket 
and  breeches  of  white  linen,  fitted  to 
his  form  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
Boots  of  russet  leather  came  half-way 
up  the  leg,  the  broad  tops  of  which  were 
turned  down,  and  the  heels  garnished 
with  spurs  of  an  immense  size  imd 
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length  of  rowel.  On  his  head  was  a 
low -crowned  hat,  cnrionsly  decked 
with  the  snow- white  feathers  of  the 
Bwan,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a 
heavy  scourge,  with  shot  well  twisted 
into  its  knotted  lash.  After  looking 
around  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  though 
to  command  attention,  he  advanced  to 
the  side  of  the  horse,  and,  disdaining 
the  use  of  the  stirrop,  threw  himself 
with  one  hound  into  the  saddle,  at  the 
same  time  calling  to  the  grooms  to  let 
him  go.  For  an  instant  the  animal 
seemed  paralysed  ;  then  with  a  perfect 
yell  of  rage,  he  boimded  into  the  air 
like  a  stricken  deer. 

"  The  struggle  for  mastery  had  com- 
menced— ^hound  succeeded  bound  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought— every  device 
which  animal  instinct  could  teach  to 
shake  off  its  unwelcome  burden  was 
resorted  to  by  the  infuriated  beast,  but 
in  vain.  Its  ruthless  rider  proved  ir- 
resistible, as,  clinging  like  late  itself, 
he  plied  the  scourge  and  rowel  like  a 
fiend.  The  punishment  was  too  severe 
to  be  long  withstood ;  and  at  length, 
after  a  succession  of  frantic  efforts,  the 
tortured  animal,  with  a  scream  of  pain, 
leapt  forth  upon  the  nlain,  and  flew 
across  it  with  the  speea  of  an  arrow. 
The  groimd  upon  which  Tarleton  had 
pitched  his  cam^  was  an  almost  per- 
fect level,  something  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  Around  this 
he  continued  to  urge  his  furious  steed, 
amid  the  shouts  and  raptures  of  the 
admiring  soldiery,  plying  the  whip 
and  spur,  until  wearied  and  worn 
down,  the  tired  creature  discontinued 
all  exertion  save  that  to  which  it  was 
urged  by  its  merciless  rider. 

"At  length,  exhausted  by  the  con- 
flict, Tarleton  drew  up  before  his  tent, 
and  threw  himself  &om  the  saddle. 
The  horse  was  utterly  subdued,  and  at 
the  word  of  command  followed  him 
round  like  a  dog.  The  eye  of  fire  was 
dim  and  lustreless,  drops  of  agony  fell 
from  his  drooping  front,  wmle  from 
his  heaving  and  mangled  sides  blood 
and  foam  poured  in  a  clotted  stream. 
Tarleton  nimself  was  pale  as  death, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  of  his 
triumph,  threw  himself  on  his  couch. 
In  a  short  time  I  was  called  into  his 

fresence,  and  delivered  mj  despatches, 
have  witnessed  many  stirring  scenes, 
both  during  the  Revolution  and  since. 


but  I  never  saw  one  half  so  exciting 
as  the  strife  between  that  savage  man 
and  savage  horse." 

A  stirring  scene,  indeed,  and 
stirringly  told  ;  but,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  light  American  Hteia- 
ture,  the  story  is  not  free  from  one 
or  two  inaccuracies.  To  begin 
with,  Colonel  Tarleton  was  not  the 
son  of  "  a  worthy  clergyman."  It 
will  perhaps  be  our  best  and  short- 
est plan  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  origin  and  life,  before  proceeding 
to  touch  upon  some  of  the  startling 
deeds  of  daring  that  he  perpetrated 
in  what  is  called  "the  Waxhaw 
settlement" — a  tract  of  country 
stretching  for  fifty  miles  along  the 
frontier  which  divides  North  torn 
South  Carolina. 

Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Banastie 
Tarleton,  Bart,  G.C.B.,  ms  the 
third  son  of  Mr  John  Tarleton, 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  1764,  and 
was  bom  on  the  2l8t  of  August 
1754.  He  was  intended  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  merchant  of  sub- 
stance, for  the  legal  profession,  and 
his  name  was  entered  on  the  roll  of 
one  of  the  metropolit^  Iojub  of 
Court  But  the  times  were  not 
such  as  to  encourage  a  youth  of 
Tarleton's  fiery  and  ardent  spirit  to 
languish  in  law  courts  while  the 
battle-flag  was  flying  in  many  a 
stirring  campaign.  Yielding  to  his 
eager  solicitations,  his  father  pu^ 
chased  a  cometcy  for  him  ia  *^® 
King's  Dragoon  Guards,  which  regi- 
ment he  joined  in  1775,  when  he 
had  just  passed  his  twenty-fiis* 
year.  The  American  war  had  ac- 
tually commenced  when  he  was 
gazetted.  General  Gage,  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  throughout 
the  whole  of  North  America,  and 
likewise  the  Civil  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, had  already  sent  trooijs 
from  Boston  to  destroy  the  colony* 
munitions  of  war,  stored  ia  ^ 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Concori* 
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Upon  the  19tli  of  April  1775,  blood 
had  flowed  at  Lexington — ^the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  most  mirighteous 
war  eyer  undertaken  by  England. 
The  ^'insolent  rebellion"  of  onr 
^'ungrateful  children"  was  a  fa- 
Yourite  theme  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  London,  and,  among  many 
other  eager  spirits,  Tarleton  obtained 
leave,  by  the  assistance  of  his  com- 
manding officer,  Colonel  Sloper,  to 
go  to  America  in  1776.  He  was 
not  long  in  making  his  aptitude  for 
military  service  apparent.  In  the 
December  of  1776  he  commanded 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  patrol  by 
which  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  in  the  American  army, 
General  Charles  Lee,  was  surprised 
and  made  prisoner.  General  Lee 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  had 
served  in  the  British  army,  and 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
rebellion  had  resigned  his  half-pay 
and  joined  the  cause  of  the  insur- 
gent colonies.  He  was  regarded 
with  pecular  aversion  by  the  officers 
of  the  army  that  he  had  deserted, 
and  the  exultation  that  his  capture 
provoked  in  England  was  intensely 
great.  Tarleton's  name  began  to  be 
generally  known  and  toasted  at 
English  public  dinners,  which  were 
already  held  in  celebration  of  the 
approaching  collapse  of  '*  the  rebel- 
lion." Had  any  adventurous  pro- 
phet presumed  to  anticipate  in  1776 
or  1777  that  the  American  war 
would  last  imtil  1782,  and  be  con- 
cluded in  that  year  by  the  uncon- 
ditional capitulation  of  his  Majesty's 
principal  army  in  the  insurgent  pro- 
vinces, he  would  have  been  instantly 
ducked  in  the  nearest  horse-trough. 
The  military  record  which  briefly 
recapitulates  the  services  of  Banastie 
Tarleton  in  North  America,  disposes 
of  the  three  following  years  in  a  few 
curt  word&  ''During  the  years 
1777  and  1778,  he  witnessed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  actions  in  the 
Jerseys,   Maryland,  and    Pennsyl- 
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vania,  until  the  return  of  the  King's 
army  to  New  York ;  on  which  oc- 
casion, although  possessing  only  the 
rank  of  a  captain  of  infantry  in  an 
absent  regiment,  he  commanded  the 
rear-guard  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
army.  Lounediately  after  this  ser- 
vice, he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  provincial  cavalry,  and 
soon  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
British  Legion.  When,  at  the  close 
of  1779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  carried 
a  considerable  part  of  the  army  to 
the  southward,  for  the  si6ge  of 
Charleston  and  for  operations  in  the 
Carolinas,  he  intrusted  the  command 
of  the  cavalry  to  Lieut-CoL  Tarle- 
ton." 

We  have  already  said  that  "the 
war  in  the  Carolinas"  was  the 
principal  service  of  Tarleton's  con- 
spicuous and  dauntless  courage,  and 
even  to  this  hour  his  name  la  em- 
ployed in  that  district  by  black 
nurses  to  terrify  white  children  into 
submissive  silence ;  just  as  the  old 
refrain  of  ''Marlbrook  s'en  va't-en 
guerre  "  was  sung  in  the  frightened 
ears  of  French  infants,  when  Blen- 
heim, Bamillies,  and  Malplaquet, 
were  upon  every  European  tongue. 
Tarleton  wrote  his  name  in  in- 
delible characters  upon  the  page 
of  stormy  history  which  relates  the 
trnculent  and  spasmodic  war&re  of 
1780  and  1781  in  the  tortured  and 
sparsely  settled  region  which  he 
traversed  with  fire  and  sword  in  his 
avenging  hand.  Truth  is,  as  we  all 
know,  stranger  than  fiction,  and  we 
advise  any  novelist  who  is  in  need 
of  startling  materials  for  a  romance, 
to  read  a  book,  entitled  '  Interest- 
ing Sevolutionary  Incidents  and 
Sketches  of  Character,  chiefly  in 
the  Old  North  State'  (North 
Carolina),  by  the  Eev.  E.  W. 
Caruthers,  D.D.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  volume  better  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  the  fierce  partisan 
warfare  that  raged  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  during  the  latter 
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years  of  the  American  Eevolution. 
In  the  midst  of  these  savage  scenes, 
the  boyhood  of  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  interesting  chaiacters  in 
American  history — ^Andrew  Jackson 
— ^was  passed.  It  was  on  the  29th 
of  May  1780,  that  Tarleton,  with 
three  hundred  horsemen,  surprised 
a  detachment  of  rebel  militia,  kill- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirteen  of 
the  rough  countrymen,  who  were 
in  arms  for  their  rights,  and  wound- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more.  Andrew  Jackson  was  nine 
years  old  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed;  and  at 
the  time  when  Tarleton  and  his 
dragoons  '^  thundered  along  the  red 
roads  of  Waxhaws,  dying  them  a 
deeper  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
surprised  militia,"  the  lad,  who  was 
destined  as  a  man  to  inflict  grievous 
disgrace  upon  British  soldiers  at 
^ew  Orleans,  and  subsequently  to 
become  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
A  circumstance  which  occurred  in 
1781  left  an  impression  upon  his 
mind  which  time  could  never  effiuse. 
The  Waxhaw  Whigs,  upon  whom 
Tarleton  had  burst  like  a  tropical 
storm  in  1780,  had  returned  to 
their  log-huts,  when  another  Brit- 
ish general,  in  whom  Lord  Com- 
wallis  placed  the  greatest  reliance, 
Lotd  Bawdon  by  name,  approached 
the  disaflected  settlement  with  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  Andrew 
Jackson  and  his  elder  brother 
Bobert,  having  lost  their  fistther, 
had  tsken  shdter  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  an  American  officer 
called  Crawford,  who  was  absent 
from  home  by  reason  of  a  severe 
wound  that  he  had  received  in  the 
field.  The  house  was  surrounded 
by  the  English  soldiers,  who  forced 
their  way  into  the  interior,  smash- 
ing the  furniture,  and  destroying 
everything  that  came  in  their  way. 
While  this  wanton  destruction  was 
going  on,  the  British  officer  in  com- 


mand of  the  party  ordered  Andrew 
Jackson  to  clean  his  jack -boots, 
which  were  bespattered  with  mud. 
"Sir,"  said  the  intrepid  boy,  "I 
am  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  demand 
to  be  treated  as  such."  The  officer 
glared  at  him  like  a  wild  beast,  and 
aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  his  head 
with  a  naked  sword.  The  boy  par- 
ried the  blow  with  his  left  hwd, 
and  thus  received  two  deep  gashes 
upon  his  headland  arm,  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  grave, 
^m  warrant  Andy  thought  of 
those  gashes  at  New  OrieanSy"  said 
an  inhabitant  of  North  Carolina  to 
"old  Hickory's"  latest  biographer 
within  the  last  ten  yesis.  The 
times  in  which  his  stormy  youth 
was  passed  were,  of  a  truth,  well 
calculated  "  to  try  men's  souls." 
The  American  war  was  going 
against  England;  and  the  officers 
whom  George  ILL  forced  to  main- 
tain a  hopeless  conflict  treated  the 
unhappy  colonists  whom  fate 
brought  in  their  way  as  koeUs  hu- 
fnani  generis.  The  wildest  border- 
warfare  of  which  history  bears  record 
has  nothing  more  revolting  than 
many  of  the  stories  still  told  about 
the  acts  of  ferocity  perpetrated  up- 
on both  sides  during  the  Bevolution 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  ''The 
people,"  says  Mr  Parton, ''  in  the  up- 
per county  of  the  Carolinas,  little 
thought  that  the  war  would  ever 
reach  settlements  so  remote,  so 
obscure,  so  scattered,  as  theirs. 
When  the  storm  at  last  drew  near, 
it  found  them  a  divided  people. 
The  old  sentiment  of  loyalty  was 
still  rooted  in  many  minds.  Meck- 
lenburg, the  county  of  North  Ca- 
rolina in  which  Andrew  Jackson 
was  bom,  derived  its  name  from 
Queen  Charlotte,  who  was  a  prin- 
cess of  Mecklenbuig.  There  were 
many  who  had  taken  a  recent  and 
special  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King,  which  they  considered  bind- 
ing in  all  circumstances.      There 
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lYere  Moiavians  and  Quakers,  ^ho 
conscientioasly  opposed  all  war. 
There  were  Catholic  Irish,  many  of 
whom  sided  with  England.  There 
were  Protestant  Scotch  -  Irish — 
Whigs  and  agitators  in  the  old 
country,  Whigs  and  fervent  patriots 
in  the  new.  The  approach  and 
collision  of  hostile  forces  converted 
most  of  these  factions  into  belliger- 
ents,<:who  waged  a  most  deadly  and 
remorseless  war  npon  each  other, 
renewing  on  this  theatre  the  border- 
strife  of  another  age  and  country. 
It  was  a  war  of  banditti  rather  than 
armies;  a  war  of  expeditions,  per- 
sonal exploits,  surprises,  sudden  de- 
vastation, fierce  and  long  pursuits, 
a  war  half  Eed-Indian  and  half 
Scotch  -  clannish.  Such  warfare 
intensely  rouses  the  feelings,  and 
allows  no  interval  of  serenity." 

Upon  such  a  distracted  and  tur- 
bulent arena,  Tarleton  was  entirely 
at  home.  A  superb  horseman,  with 
all  the  stealthiness  and  ferocity  of 
a  Dacotah  *^  brave,"  and  inaccessible 
to  fear  or  fatigue,  he  oi^nised 
his  restless  expeditions  without  any 
compunctious  visitings  of  mercy, 
and  executed  them  by  raids  made 
for  the  most  part  under  the  cover 
of  night.  The  "  Tories  "  or  loyal- 
ists of  the  district  supplied  him  with 
full  information  as  to  the  names  and 
abodes  of  the  disa£fected,  and  with- 
in a  couple  of  hundred  miles  of  the 
spot  where  Tarleton  was  last  heard 
of,  no  "  rebel "  went  to  bed  without 
dreading  lest  he  might  hear  the 
tramp  of  horses  and  the  shouts  of 
brutal  dragoons  round  his  homestead 
before  morning  broke.  In  order  to 
show  the  distances  which  he  was 
capable  of  surmounting,  a  story  was 
currently  told  that,  early  one  morn- 
ing, Tarleton  received  intelligence 
that  a  <*  rebel,"  named  Keitt,  had, 
alone  and  unassisted,  defended  his 
log-hut  against  a  party  of  English 
soldiers,  killing  two  or  three  of 
them^  and  driving  away  the  rest, 


of  whom  none  dared  to  cross  his 
blood  -  stained  threshold.  The 
home  thus  desperately  defended  by 
Keitt  lay  more  than  100  miles 
away,  in  the  upper  country  of 
North  Carolina.  Taking  half-a- 
dozen  well-mounted  men  and  a 
guide  with  him,  Tarleton,  the 
avenger,  set  off  for  the  mountains, 
and  before  the  next  morning  broke, 
Keitt  was  on  his  way,  gagged  and 
with  his  legs  tied  under  his  horse's 
belly,  to  the  British  camp.  The 
way  in  which  the  dauntless  rebel 
was  captured  illustrates  the  daring 
courage  for  which  Tarleton  was  so 
famous.  He  received  information 
that,  at  the  back  of  Keitt's  log-hut, 
there  was  an  open  or  unglazed 
window,  to  admit  light  to  the 
hovel,  and  placed  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Shortly 
after  midnight,  Tarleton  and  his 
party  drew  up  outside  the  cabin,  and 
the  leader' commanded  its  inmates, 
in  a  loud  voice,  ''to  surrender  in 
the  King's  name."  The  only  answer 
was  the  crack  of  a  rifie,  fired  through 
the  chinks,  which  sorely  wounded 
Tarleton's  horse,  and  narrowly  miss- 
ed its  rider^s  thigh.  Commanding 
five  of  his  men  to  keep  the  desper- 
ado occupied  in  front,  Tarleton 
slipped  quietly  with  his  sixth  man 
to  the  h&ck  of  the  hut,  and,  un- 
observed by  its  occupants,  mounted 
upon  the  shotdders  of  his  com- 
panion and  peeped  in  through  the 
window.  He  saw  that  the  man  at 
bay  had  two  rifles,  one  of  which 
was  loaded  by  lus  wife,  while  he 
handled  the  other  himself.  Choos- 
ing a  moment  when  both  rifles  had 
been  discharged,  and  neither  was 
completely  reloaded,  Tarleton  sprang 
suddenly  to  the  sill  of  the  window, 
and  leaped  down  upon  Keitt.  The 
struggle  was  desperate;  but  so 
prompt  and  unexpected  was  the 
attack,  that  the  surprised  American 
had  not  time  to  get  hold  of  any 
weapon  before  he  was  locked  in 
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Tarleton's  iion  grasp.  In  yain  did 
Eeitt's  wife  attempt  ta  strike  or 
stab  the  invader.  Wherever  her 
blow  was  about  to  fall,  her  hus- 
band's body  was  interposed.  The 
EngUsh  soldiers  soon  came  to  their 
leader^s  assistance ;  and  Keitt, 
whom  Tarleton  respected  for  his 
gallantry,  was  a  prisoner.  In  addi- 
tion to  many  such  feats  of  reck- 
less conrage,  it  is  undeniable  that 
dark  and  nameless  deeds  of  violence 
were  perpetrated  in  abundance, 
which  account  for  the  terror  with 
which  the  very  sound  of  Tarleton's 
nameiBstiU  received  intheCarolinas. 
His  example  raised  up  many  imita- 
tors; and  before  long,  two  American 
guerillas,  named  Marion  and  Sump- 
ter,  rivalled  the  exploits  of  an 
officer  whom,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  strong  passion  which  civil  war 
always  breeds,  England  regarded  as 
her  worthiest  champion.  But  even 
at  the  moment  when  Tarleton's 
name  was  upon  every  tongue  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  Pall  Mall  and 
8t  James'  Street,  the  obdurate  old 
monarch,  whom  he  served  with  un- 
scrupulous zeal,  had  heard  such  a 
tale  of  his  wild  and  lawless  exploits 
as  to  conceive  a  deep-rooted  preju- 
dice against  him.  Thus  we  find  in  a 
letter  horn.  Lord  ComwaUis  to  Lord 
Qeorge  Germaine,  the  Secretary 
for  War,  written  from  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  upon  April  18, 
1781,  the  following  passage:  ''I 
was  much  disappointed  to  &id  that 
his  Majesty  did  not  think  lieut.- 
GoL  Tarleton's  services  deserved  to 
be  rewarded  with  the  nmk  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  army ;  and  it 
would  give  me  most  sensible  morti- 
fication it  it  should  now  be  with- 
held fix>m  him.  He  was  once 
unfortunate,  it  is  true;  but  the 
affair  of  the  17th  January  must  be 
classed  among  the  extraordinary 
events  of  war,  as  his  disposition 
and  conduct  at  the  action  were  as 
unexceptionable    as    his    previous 


manoeuvres  were  able — to  force 
General  Morgan  to  fight."  This 
''  affair  of  the  17th  of  January  "  was 
the  battle  of  Cowpens,  which  is 
characterised  by  Mr  Charies  Boss, 
the  able  biographer  of  I/>rd  Com- 
waUis, as  ''the  most  serious  calamity 
which  had  befallen  the  Engh'ah 
army  since  Saratoga."  Although  in 
March  of  the  same  year.  Lord  Com- 
waUis, with  a  very  inferior  force, 
attacked  and  utterly  routed  an 
American  army  of  7000  men  und^ 
General  Greene  at  Guilford  Court- 
house, it  is  certain  that  the  battle 
of  Cowpens  made  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  British  in  the  Carolinas 
an  impossibiUty.  In  the  sanguinary 
engagement  at  Guilford  Court-house, 
Tarleton  received  the  only  severe 
wound  of  his  life.  One  half  of  his 
right  hand  was  sUced  off  by  a  sabre- 
cut  ;  but  so  skilful  was  the  use  that 
he  subsequently  made  of  his  wound, 
when,  upon  the  hustings  at  Liver- 
pool, he  held  up  his  mangled  hand 
in  view  of  the  mob,  that  it  may 
be  fairly  doubted  whether  the 
casualty  was  not  of  ultimate  advan- 
tage to  him. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write 
anything  approaching  to  a  military 
history  of  the  war  in  the  CarolinasL 
When  the  American  Bevolution 
ended  disastrously  for  England, 
there  were  many,  among  whom 
King  Greorge  III.  was  himself  tiie 
most  prominent,  who  maintained 
that  if  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Sir  Henry  CUnton,  had  been 
as  able  and  active  as  Lord  Com- 
waUis, the  result  would  have  been 
very  different.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  like  aU  other  disastrous  pas- 
sages of  aims,  the  American  war, 
upon  its  conclusion,  gave  birth  to  a 
plentiful  crop  of  heartburnings  and 
recriminations.  Tarleton  was  him- 
self one  of  the  first  to  take  the  pen 
in  hand,  and  shortly  after  his  return 
to  England,  he  published,  in  1787, 
*  A  Historyof  theCampaigns  of  1 780 
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and  1781  in  the  Southern  Provinces  commander,  Earl  Cornwallis.  The 
of  Korth  America.'  The  work,  Prince  of  Wales,  subsequently 
which  was  written  with  no  ordinary  Prince  Regent,  had  attained  his 
spirit  and  vivacity,  was  little  else  majority  in  1783,  and  was  thus  but 
than  a  diatribe  against  Lord  Com-  eight  years  younger  than  the  dashing 
wallis,  who  was  then  Governor-  cavalry  officer  who  had  returned 
General  of  India ;  and  was  not  less  from  America  with  a  halo  of  glory, 
unfair  than  the  strictures  of  inferior  earned  by  many  a  questionable  deed 
officers  upon  their  commanders  usu-  in  which  courage  and  ferocity  were 
ally  are.  It  was  bitterly  resented  strangely  intermingled.  We  have 
by  the  friends  of  Lord  Cornwallis ;  all  of  us  read  Thackeray's  '  Four 
and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  Georges,'  and  are  aware  that  the 
1787  from  Calcutta,  the  inaccuracy  caustic  satirist  dismisses  the  last 
and  malignity  of  his  unscrupulous  monarch  of  that  name  with  a  con- 
assailant  are  forcibly  exposed.  In  temptuous  sneer.  "He  the  first 
the  battle  of  Cowpens,  Cornwallis  gentleman  in  Europe  ! "  says  the 
had  furnished  Tarleton  with  700  in-  indignant  essayist ;  ''  there  is  no 
fantry  and  350  cavalry — the  best  stronger  satire  on  the  proud 
troops  in  the  British  army.  On  the  English  society  of  that  day,  than 
other  hand,  Morgan,  the  American  that  they  admired  George  the 
commander, had  under  him  less  than  Fourth."  Kow,  with  aU  due 
600  Continentals,  and  very  little  deference  to  an  accomplished  writer, 
cavalry.  The  truth  appears  to  be  we  cannot  forbear  saying  that 
that,  excellent  as  were  Tarleton's  Thackeray  has  foi^otten  the  singu- 
quaUfications  for  guerilla  warfare  lar  charm  of  manner  for  which  the 
and  scouting  raids,  he  had  no  car  Prince  Eegent  was  famous,  and 
pacity  for  the  conduct  of  an  army  which  has  unquestionably  descended 
in  the  field.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  to  the  present  heir  to  the  throne. 
Cornwallis  in  India,  written  from  We  &ucy  that  Grattan,  Sheridan, 
London  by  his  friend  and  constant  Charles  Fox,  Tom  Moore,  Captain 
correspondent,  Lieut-Gen.  Grant,  Morris,  Walter  Scott,  '^Egalit^  "  Or- 
at  the  commencement  of  1787,  occur  leans,  George  Selwyn,  "Old  Q.," 
the  following  words :  **  Tarleton  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Car- 
advertised  a  history  of  the  two  last  lisle,  and  many  more,  would  not 
campaigns  in  the  Carolinas.  So  fiur  have  taken  such  delight  in  his 
as  I  can  learn  he  does  not  mean  to  society,  if,  in  addition  to  being 
compliment.  Nothing  is  to  be  im-  Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  not  been 
puted  to  you  directly,  but  reflections  a  remarkably  agreeable  convive. 
by  impUcation«  Whatever  they  As  regards  the  relations  of  the 
may  be,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  affect  Prince  with  the  other  sex,  we  have 
you,  but  they  must  fall  heavy  upon  little  but  censure  to  bestow.  His 
himself;  and  I  shall  have  a  very  bad  heartlessness  in  marrying  Mrs  Fitz- 
opinion  of  our  profession  if  any  man  herbert— one  of  the  best  and  purest 
of  character  and  rank  ever  takes  women  that  ever  Hved — ^and  then 
notice  of  him  afterwards."  repudiating  and  denying  his  mar- 
Unfortunately  there  was  then  in  riage,  was  of  a  piece  with  his  treat- 
England  a  man  of  rank,  if  not  of  ment  of  poor  warm-hearted  ''  Per- 
character,  to  whom  it  sufficed  to  dita,"  who,  with  all  her  faults,  was 
make  Tarleton  dear  that  he  was  held  too  good  for  her  royal  lover.  But 
in  detestation  by  George  III.,  and  as  regards  the  Prince's  relations 
that  he  had  attacked  one  held  in  with  men,  it  is  undeniable  that  he 
auch  honour  at  Court  as  his  former  was  the  pleasantest  boon-companion 
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of  his  rank  since  the  days  of  his 
rollicking  predecessor,  Charles  IL 
Colonel  Tarleton  had  not  long 
returned  from  the  American  war, 
full  of  wild  stories  about  Marion 
"the  swamp  fox,"  Charles  Lee, 
whom  the  Indians  called  "  Boiling 
"Water,"  and  Sumpter,  the  most 
daring  of  guerillas,  before  he  was 
admitted  into  the  social  circle  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  an 
admirable  raconteur^  and  many  were 
the  stirring  anecdotes  about  the 
woods  and  swamps  of  the  Western 
world  with  which  he  regaled  his  de- 
lighted hearers.  There  was  another 
English  officer  named  Ferguson,  who 
was  a  great  favourite  with  Tarle- 
ton, and  who  was  killed  at  a  place 
called  King's  Mountain,  in  ^orth 
Carolina,  towards  the  close  of  1780. 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  employed  Fer- 
guson, who  possessed  very  dis- 
tinguished talents  as  a  partisan,  to 
organise  the  raw  levies  of  the  loyal 
miHtia,  and  great  things  were  ex- 
I)ected  from  the  irregular  forces, 
which  followed  him  with  the  utmost 
spirit  and  confidence.  Upon  a  con- 
tinent which  has  always  been  con- 
spicuous for  the  excellence  of  its 
marksmen,  Colonel  Ferguson  had 
no  superior  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 
Fenimore  Cooper  might  have  intro- 
duced him  into  the  'Last  of  the 
Mohicans'  as  the  rival  of  ''La 
Longue  Carabine  ; "  and  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  that,  at  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  General  Washington, 
who  was  within  easy  reach  of  Fer- 
guson's unerring  bullet,  owed  his 
life  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  he  was  unknown  by  sight  to 
the  deadly  marksman.  Tarleton 
always  believed  that  the  death  of 
Ferguson  was  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune to  the  British  cause.  Certain 
it  is  that,  after  his  fall  in  1780,  the 
loyalists  of  the  Carolinas,  who  were 
many  times  more  numerous  than 
their  disaffected  compatriots,  could 
never  again  be  induced  to  show 


fight  About  this  enterprising  sol- 
dier Tarleton  had  a  host  of  stories, 
which  delighted  the  guests  gathered 
round  the  royal  supper-table.  He 
would  narrate  how  Ferguson,  creep- 
ing through  the  woods  upon  his 
belly,  would  pick  off  "  rebels,"  and 
reload  his  weapon  with  a  celerity 
which  commanded  the  respect  of 
men  trained  to  compete  with  the 
Eed  Indian  savages  in  cypress- 
swamps  and  tangled  thickets  of 
"black  jack"  or  dwarf  oak.  It 
was  even  asserted  that  Ferguson 
had  invented  and  always  used  a 
rifle  anticipating  the  invention  of 
the  percussion-cap,  which,  although 
perfected  by  the  Eev.  Mr  Forsyth 
in  1807,  was  not  introduced  into 
the  British  army  until  the  campaign 
of  Sir  Charles  James  Kapier  against 
Scinde  in  1840.  The  savage  and  ro- 
mantic warfare  in  which  Tarleton 
and  Ferguson  played  such  conspicu- 
ous parts,  afforded  matter  for  endless 
stories,  of  which  the  Prince  Eegent 
was  never  tired.  There  is  little 
wonder  that  the  son  of  the  Mayor 
of  Liverpool,  upon  returning  firom 
campaigns  in  which  he  had  hunted 
Marion  throughhis  pathless  swamps, 
and  inflicted  a  wound  upon  Sump- 
ter, from  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
wrote  to  Lord  George  Gennaine  that 
the  daring  American  guerilla  could 
never  recover,  should  be  returned 
to  Parliament  by  his  native  city. 
It  is  true  that  Sumpter,  who 
was  bom  in  1734  and  died  almost 
a  centenarian  in  1832,  lived  to 
be  the  idol  of  South  Carolina,  and 
to  give  his  name  to  the  fort  in 
Charleston  harbour  which  heard 
the  first  shot  fired  in  the  terrible 
war  of  Secession,  which  within  our 
own  times  has  deluged  the  North 
American  continent  with  blood. 
We  have  now  to  follow  the  Parlia- 
mentaiy  career  of  Colonel  Tarletoa 
as  member  for  Liverpool,  and  to  re- 
commend ambitious  soldiers,  who 
love,  when  war  is  over,  to  make 
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their  native  land  resound  with 
military  and  often  self-laudatory 
speeches,  to  study  his  pregnant  ex- 
ample, with  a  view  to  avoiding  his 
faults. 

The  American  revolutionary  war 
was  practically  ended  when  Com- 
wallis  capitulated  at  Yorktown,  on 
the  19th  of  October  1781.  Savan- 
nah remained  in  possession  of  the 
British  for  nine  months,  and  Charles- 
ton for  fourteen  months,  after  that 
crowning  event  Peace  was  not 
signed  by  the  reluctant  George 
III.  until  1783,  but  long  before 
that  date  Tarleton  had  returned  to 
his  native  shores.  He  was  received 
by  his  townsmen  at  Liverpool  with 
rapturous  applause.  A  general  elec- 
tion occurred  in  1784,  and  Tarleton 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  honour  of  representing  his 
native  city  in  Parliament.  He 
transferred  himself  to  London,  and 
soon  became  a  fashionable  unit  in 
the  Prince's  set.  At  a  moment 
when  personal  comeliness  of  appear- 
ance was  held  in  even  higher  esteem 
than  it  is  at  present,  Tarleton  was 
spoken  of  as  the  handsomest  man 
about  town.  The  disastrous  ter- 
mination of  the  American  war  was 
soon  forgotten ;  and  amidst  the  un- 
sparing and  frequently  unjust  cen- 
sures of  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Lord  Comwallis  were  the  ob- 
jects, it  came  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted that  Tarleton  had  inspired 
the  "rebels"  with  a  terror  which 
stood  him  in  very  good  stead  among 
his  compatriots.  In  1787  appeared 
his  '  Hutory  of  the  Campaigns  of 
1780  and  1781 ;'  and  the  achieve- 
ments that  it  commemorated — wadded 
to  his  maimed  hand,  and  to  his  own 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  of  dispo- 
sition— caused  him  to  be  regarded 
in  many  quarters  as  the  foremost 
hero  of  the  American  struggle.  In 
1790  came  another  general  election, 
and  such  was  then  his  popidarity 
in  Liverpool,  that  he  was  triumph- 


antly returned,  free  of  expense,  by 
his  enthusiastic  fellow-townsmen. 
He  was  not  long  in  making  him- 
self as  conspicuous  in  Parliament 
as  he  had  been  among  the  rebellious 
"Whigs"  whom  he  fought  with 
dauntless  courage  for  six  long  and 
dangerous  years.  In  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  Prince's  set,  he  threw 
himself  vigorously  into  opposition 
to  ]^Ir  Pitt,  who,  as  the  first  i^apo- 
leon  once  remarked  of  him,  had 
little  talent  for  or  comprehension 
of  war.  The  stormy  and  turbulent 
times  which  heralded  the  French 
Eevolution  were  favourable  to  a 
Stirling  soldier,  whose  courage  had 
been  manifested  upon  many  a 
bloody  field,  and  who  spoke  with 
the  same  confidence  and  Man  that 
had  made  him  the  scouige  of  the 
Carolinas.  It  had  been  better,  how- 
ever, for  his  posthumous  reputation, 
if  his  voice  had  never  been  heard  in 
Parliament. 

The  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  firat  election  of  Colonel 
Tarleton  at  Liveipool  comprised  as 
agitated  andresUess  a  period  as  any 
that  the  house  of  Hanover  ever  ex- 
perienced. In  1787,  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  then  twenty-five  years  old, 
was  compelled  to  approach  his 
frugal  and  steady-going  father  with 
the  humiliating  confession  that, 
within  the  four  years  intervening 
since  he  had  attained  his  majority, 
the  debts  incurred  by  him  amounted, 
independent  of  his  outlay  upon 
Carlton  House,  to  more  than 
£160,000.  His  first  application  to 
his  father  for  assistance  was  met  by 
a  stubborn  and  angry  refusal.  The 
connection  which  he  had  openly 
formed  with  the  party  in  opposition 
to  hisfather^s  ministers,  and  the  votes 
which,  ^  forgetfulness  of  his  pecu- 
liar position,  he  gave  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  did  not  tend  to  allay  the 
parental  displeasure.  The  breach 
which  existed  between  Buckingham 
House — as  it  was  then  called — and 
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Carlton  House,  obliged  the  heir- 
apparent  not  only  to  absent  himself 
£rom  the  royal  presence,  but  to  re- 
tire to  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
until  a'  reconciliation  could  be 
effected.  *'  In  the  mean  time,"  says 
Mr  Huish,  in  his  *  Life  of  George 
III.*,  "  every  engine  which  faction 
or  party  could  invent  was  set  in 
motion  to  rouse  the  parent  against 
the  son,  and  the  son  against  the 
parent"  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  Prince  happened  to  come  one 
day  to  town,  and  accidentally  met 
the  King  as  he  was  driving  along 
Pall  Mali  The  young  man  stopped 
and  respectfolly  saluted  his  father, 
who  returned  the  salute  in  an  equally 
respectful  manner.  Next  day  the 
clubs  rang  with  abuse  of  his  Ma- 
jesty for  declining  to  acknowledge 
his  son's  bow.  ll^e  breach  between 
them  was  widened  by  artful  and 
designing  mischief-makers,  and  the 
only  messages  that  they  exchanged 
were  conveyed  through  officers  of 
State.  In  the  mean  time  '';Egalit6" 
Duke  of  Orleans  pressed  the  Prince 
to  accept  from  him  any  pecuniary 
assistance  that  was  needed;  which 
offer,  though  accepted  when  the 
Prince  was  again  in  difficulties,  was 
for  the  moment  declined.  At  length 
the'  Prince's  friends,  with  Fox  and 
Sheridan  at  their  head,  resolved 
to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the 
nation;  and  early  in  April,  Mr 
Alderman  I^ewnham  gave  notice, 
at  their  instance,  that  upon  May  4, 
1787,  he  would  bring  the  matter 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Meanwhile  the  town  was  alive  with 
rumours  that  the  Prince  had  been 
secretly  married  to  Mrs  Fitzherbert, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  Itwasgenerallyfelt 
that,  if  this  rumour  proved  correct, 
the  generosity  of   the    House   of 


Commons  would  be  nipped  in  the 
bud.  But  upon  the  30th  of  April, 
Mr  Fox  did  not  scruple  to  come 
down  to  the  House,  and  to  assure 
it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
himself,  that  his  reported  marriage 
was  a  baseless  fiction.  ''  The  firm- 
ness " — or,  as  we  should  now  say, 
the  unscrupulous  mendacity — "of 
the  Prince's  Mends  gained  a  victory 
over  the  King  and  Mr  Pitt ; "  and 
upon  the  3d  of  May  the  Prince  was 
informed  by  his  Majesty's  command, 
that  if  the  motion  intended  to  be 
made  next  day  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  withdrawn,  every- 
thing should  be  settied  to  H.RH«'s 
sati^action.  The  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly withdrawn ;  and  upon 
the  23d  of  May,  in  compliance  with 
a  message  from  the  King,  the  sum 
of  £161,000  was  voted  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
£20,000  on  account  of  the  works  at 
Carlton  House. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  following 
year.  A  letter  from  General  Grant 
in  London  to  Lord  Comwallis  at 
Calcutta,  bearing  the  date  of  "  April 
6,1788,"  has  the  following  passage : 
*^  At  the  Irish  Club  we  have  been 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York, 
who  are  reciprocally  obliged  to  one 
another.  Ilie  Prmoe  has  taught 
the  Duke  to  drink  in  the  most 
liberal  and  copious  way;  and  the 
Duke,  in  return,  has  been  equally 
successful  in  teaching  his  brother  to 
lose  his  money  at  all  sorts  [of  play, 
quinze,  hazard,  &c.,  to  the  amount 
of  very  large  sums.  These  play- 
parties  have  chiefly  taken  place  at  a 
new  dub  formed  this  winter  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  opposition  to 
Brookes',  where  Tarleton  and  Jack 
Payne,*  proposed  by  H.B.H.,  were 
black-balled.    This  club,  by  way  of 


*  John  Willot  Payne,  always  known  as  "  Jack  Payne,**  afterwards  a  Rear- Admiral 
brother  of  Kalph,  only  Lord  Larington,  born  1752,  died  December  17,  1803— un- 
married.   He  was  a  confidential  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  made  him  sue- 
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distinctioii,  as  there  are  so  many  of 
them  in  St  James'  Street^  passes 
imder  the  name  of  the  Dover  House/' 
It  was  sitoated  upon  the  sp*ot  where 
Fenton's  Hotel  now  stands ;  and 
kept  by  Weltzie,  a  Swiss,  who  had 
heen  house-steward  to  the  Prince, 
and  by  whose  name  it  was  eyen- 
tually  called.  When  the  &mous 
Tou&y  Lord  Barrymore,  commonly 
known  by  the  nickname  of  "  Crip- 
plegate/'  came  up  for  election  there, 
it  was  found,  upon  examination, 
that  there  were  two  more  black  balls 
in  the  ballot-box  than  there  were 
members  in  the  room.  Being  called 
upon  to  explain,  Weltzie  at  once 
said, ''  I  did  put  in  two  black  baUs 
myself,  lest  he  should  come  in  and 
ruin  my  club."  Well  might  the 
eccentricities  of  Lord  Barrymore — 
who  was  a  mixture  compounded  out 
of  the  elder  Jack  Mytton  and  the 
mad  Marquis  of  Waterford — ^terrify 
honest  Weltzie  into  the  belief  that 
he  would  ruin  any  club  into  which 
he  was  admitted.  His  wild  pranks 
were  the  delight  of  the  old  sporting 
writers,  who  loyed  to  record  how  he 
backed  himself  to  eat  a  live  cat,  and 
how  he  challenged  the  Duke  of 
York  to  try  which  of  the  two  could 
wade  farthest  into  the  sea,  and  won 
by  a  few  yards.  Brighton  was  the 
scene  where  the  Prince's  followers 
were  most  in  their  glory ;  and  it  was 
here  that>  after  passing  the  night  at 
play,  Lord  Bairymore,  and  Mr  How- 
arth,  M.P.  for  Evesham,  fell  out, 
and  straightway  adjourned  to  the 
racecourse  to  settle  their  differences 
with  the  pistoL  Colonel  Tarleton, 
'  and  Major  Hanger,  afterwards  Lord 
Coleraine,  acted  as  seconds.  When 
they  reached  the  ground,  Mr  How- 
arth,  who  was  short  and  punchy, 
went  for  a  moment  into  a  cottage, 


whence  he  emerged,  clad  only  in  his 
shirt  and  drawers.  He  explained 
his  singular  appearance  by  saying 
that  if  hit,  he  had  no  wish  to  have 
a  bit  of  doth  carried  by  the  ball  into 
the  wound  Shots  were  harmlessly 
exchanged,  and  the  two  reconciled 
boon-companions  went  off  the  course 
locked  arm  in  arm,  and  shouting 
the  refrain  of  one  of  Cripplegate's 
favourite  choruses.  What  between 
French  and  American  Bevolutiona— 
between  the  mental  eclipse  to  which, 
in  1788,  the  King  became  for  the 
first  time  a  victim,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  deep-drinking  in  fashion- 
able circles — ^the  times  were  as  mad 
as  their  masters.  The  suspended 
reason  of  the  monarch  was  restored 
for  an  interval,  until  it  finally  be- 
came shrouded  in  permanent  dark- 
ness. But  he  was  in  ftdl  possession 
of  his  right  mind  when  the  Prince's 
dissolute  and  intemperate  habits,  of 
which  we  have  given  our  readers  a 
passing  glimpse,  strapped  another 
burden  of  debt  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  sent  him  and  his  distracted 
father  again  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1795,  with  a  modest  peti- 
tion that  in  addition  to  the  £161,000 
paid  in  1787,  a  further  sum  of 
£630,000  should  be  contributed  by 
the  nation,  to  enable  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  marry  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Small  wonder  that,  when  this 
second  appeal  to  "  the  generosity  of 
the  nation"  became  noised  abroad, 
a  storm  of  popular  indignation  swept 
over  the  limd.  In  the  message  sent 
by  the  King  to  the  Commons  in 
1787,  he  explicitly  stated  that  '*he 
could  not  expect  or  desire  the 
assistance  of  the  House,  but  on  a 
well-grounded  expectation  that  the 
Prince  would  avoid  contracting  any 


cessiyely  his  priTate  secretary,  comptroller  of  his  household,  anditor-general  of  tho 
Duchy  of  ComwaU,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries.  In  1800  he  was  made 
Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital  M.P.  foi:  the  borough  of  Huntingdon  from  May 
1787  to  1796. 
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del)ts  in  future  ;"and  his  Majesty  has  Grace,  Hhere  is  one  comfort  I 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  the  House  could  not  have.  I  like  to  read  the 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  given  newspapers  at  breakfast,  and  at 
liis  Majesty  the  fullest  assurance  of  Bath  the  post  does  not  come  in  till 
his  determination  to  confine  his  one  o'clock ;  that  vras  a  drawback 
future  expenses  within  his  income."  to  my  pleasure.'  'So,'  said  Lord 
So  terrible  was  the  burst  of  anger  MansMd,  'your  Grace  likes  the 
when  this  engagement,  contracted  com/or^  of  reading  the  newspapers — 
by  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  Prince,  the  comfort  of  reading  the  news- 
was  made  public  in  the  newspapers,  papers !  Mark  my  words.  You  and 
that  Sheridan  had  the  unparalleled  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  this 
impudence  to  rise  in  the  House  and  young  gentleman,  Mr  Scott,  may. 
assert  that  the  promise  of  1787  was  A  little  sooner  or  later  those  news- 
not  binding  upon  the  Prince,  be-  papers  will  most  assuredly  write 
cause  he  had  not  formally  assented  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  out 
to  it,  and  was  not  cognisant  of  it.  of  their  titles  and  possessions,  and 
Tarleton's  voice  was  raised  to  a  the  countiy  out  of  its  Eong.  Mark 
like  effect,  but  both  were  silenced  my  words,  for  this  will  happen.'* 
when  Mr  Secretary  Dundas  rose  The  prophecy  uttered  by  Lord 
in  his  place,  and  informed  the  Mansfield  in  1779  was  never  nearer 
House  "  that  his  Majesty's  message  to  accomplishment  than  in  the  years 
of  1787  was  read  to  the  Prince  of  intervening  between  1795  and  1800. 
Wales  before  it  was  presented  to  Perhaps  the  most  perilous  year 
Parliament;  that  it  was  perfectly  through  which  England  passed 
intelligible,  and  his  Boyal  Highness  during  the  stormy  eighteenth  cen- 
had  certainly  a  competent  knowledge  tury  was  1797.  The  failure  of 
of  the  English  language  to  enable  Lord  Malme6l)ury's  mission  to  Paris 
him  to  understand  its  import."  had  closed  every  hope  of  an  hononr- 
The  humiliation  to  which  the  up-  able  end  to  the  war,  and  of  Eng- 
right  and  thrifty  monarch  was  land's  original  allies  Austria  alone 
subjected  when  under  these  circum-  remained.  The  national  burdens 
stances  he  had  again  to  come,  hat  in  grew  apace ;  the  three  per  cents  fell 
hand,  to  the  House,  may  readily  be  to  fifty-three ;  Lreland  was  in  in- 
conceived.  The  war  with  France  surrection;  and  party  spirit  raged 
had  already  become  exceedingly  in  Ikigland.  Upon  Feb.  26,  ap- 
unpopular — the  British  press,  such  peared  an  Order  in  Council  sua- 
as  it  was,  was  mainly  in  the  hands  pending  cash  payments,  in  order 
of  Jacobins,  who  made  the  air  vocal  to  save  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
with  cries  of  "  No  King — ^no  war —  was  reduced  to  doling  out  sixpences, 
no  taxes  1 "  Mr  Horace  Twiss  tells  Then  followed  the  mutinies  of  the 
ns,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Channel  Fleet  and  of  the  squadron 
Eldon,  that  when  his  hero  was  a  at  the  Nore.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
young  man,  Lord  Mansfield  used  to  and  his  set,  among  whom  Tarleton 
hold  levees,  which  of  course  all  the  was  conspicuous,  revelled  undisgois- 
young  lawyers  attended.  ''Well,  edly  in  the  public  disasters,  andUie 
I  went,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  ''  and  it  good  ship  of  State  appeared  about  to 
so  happened  on  that  evening  I  was  go  to  pieces  in  the  breakers.  With 
the  first,  and  the  then  Duke  of  all  his  admirable  qualifications  as  a 
Northumberland  came  second.  He  Minister,  Mr  Pitt  never  undetstood 
had  just  been  at  Bath,  and  was  how  to  manage  the  press  otherwise 
expatiating  on  the  enjoyment  he  than  by  stem  repression.  The 
had  had  there.     *  But,'  added  his  newspapers  did  nothing  but  add  to 
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tbe  general  coDfusion,  and  Lord 
Mansfield's  prophecy  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment 

Eeviewing  the  turbulent  aspect 
of  public  affidzs  through  the  vista 
of  departed  years,  we  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  Eng- 
land was  mainly  saved  at  this 
awful  crisis  by  the  upright  and  un- 
stained character  of  George  III. 
alone.  Not  long  before,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  had  said  that  if 
Jack  Wilkes  had  been  as  pure  of 
life  as  "  Farmer  George,"  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  supplant- 
ing him  upon  the  throne.  In  the 
address  pronounced  by  Lord  Kenyon 
upon  the  death  of  the  old  king,  he 
compared  him  to  Samuel  the  Judge 
of  Israel,  as  being  one  who  could 
say,  "Whose  ox  .have  I  taken  1 
Whose  ass  have  I  taken  ?  Whom 
have  I  defrauded)  Whom  have  I 
oppressed?"  So  strong  was  the 
popular  conviction  of  the  monarch's 
merits,  that  in  the  general  election 
of  1796  the  tide  of  success  ran 
proudly  in  favour  of  the  King  and 
his  Ministers. 

Throughout  the  Parliament  which 
lasted  from  1790,  when  Tarleton 
was  first  elected  for  Liverpool,  until 
1796,  he  had  uniformly  sided  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Opposi- 
tion. Shortly  before  the  Pnnce's 
marriage  to  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
Tarleton  had  taken  the  beautiful 
and  ill-fated  Mary  Eobinson,  com- 
monly called  "Perdita,"  off  the 
Prince's  hands.  She  had  a  large 
settlement  from  her  royal  lover; 
and  it  was  always  mentioned  to 
Tarleton's  discredit,  that  having 
little  or  nothing  of  his  own,  he 
lived  mainly  upon  her  ill-gotten 
gains.  As  an  evidence  of  the  lax 
morality  then  prevailing,  Perdita 
was  one  of  the  principal  canvassers 
for  Mr  Fox,  in  common  with  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
and  Henrietta  Bouverie,  during  the 
Westminster  election  of  1784.    The 


poU  was  open  for  forty  days,  and 
until  the  end  of  the  twenty-third 
Sir  Cecil  Wray  was  ahead  of  Mr 
Fox.  Bom  in  1758,  Maiy  Darby 
was  married  about  1780  to  Mr 
Robinson,  an  attorney's  clerk,  with 
whom  she  lived  unhappily,  and  took 
to  the  stage.  She  attiacted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  when 
actiug  "  Perdita"  in  1 779,  and  by  that ' 
name  she  was  everafter  wards  known. 
After  many  vicissitudes,  she  died  in 
1800,  having,  in  the  year  before  her 
death,  been  promoted  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  poetical  depart- 
ment of  the  'Morning  Post; '  a  jour- 
nal which,  for  a  long  time,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  first  Mr 
TattersaU  owned  between  them. 
It  was  currently  said  that  "Perdita" 
cared  little  about  ''Ban  Tarleton," 
as  he  was  called,  although  she  sup- 
ported him  until,  at  the  close  of 
1798,  he  married  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Ancaster,  to 
whom  her  father  gave  a  considerable 
dowry.  But  it  is  time  to  return  to 
his  Parliamentary  career,  which  is 
all  that  there  is  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  his  life  that  remains 
to  be  told. 

We  have  said  that  &om  the  date 
of  his  first  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  a  sparkling  and 
fluent  speaker,  although  between 
1790  and  1796  he  was  too  much  a 
man  of  pleasure  to  take  great  inter- 
est in  its  debates.  But  in  the  latter 
year  came  the  general  election,  and 
popular  feeling  ran  high  against  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  friends. 
Upon  arriving  at  Liverpool,  Tarleton 
found  that  a  formidable  opposition 
was  organised  against  him  by  the 
supporters  of  Mr  Pitt ;  and  the  can- 
didate brought  forward  to  oppose 
him  was  none  other  than  his  eldest 
brother,  John  Tarleton,  who  had  pre- 
viously sat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Seaford.  It  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion that  he  made  such  effective  use 
of  lus  maimed  hand  upon  the  bust- 
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ings,  and  his  electioneering  tactics 
were  too  powerftd  for  his  brother  to 
prevail  against  him.  He  was  trium- 
phantly returned ;  and  although 
again  opposed  in  1802,  when  it  was 
disGOY^ed  by  some  of  his  Whig 
supporters  that  he  had  occasionally 
TOted  with  the  Ministry,  he  was 
again  victorious.  To  say  the  truth, 
lus  disposition  to  side  with  the 
Ministry  was  occasioned  by  their 
sending  him  in  1798,  when  M^jor- 
Greneral,  to  Portugal,  where,  how- 
ever, he  took  exception  to  the  limited 
coxomand  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, and  shortiy  petitioned  for 
and  obtained  his  recall.  We  may 
as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
capitulatingthemilitary honours  and 
duties  conferred  upon  him  during 
the  remainder  of  his  protracted  life, 
which  lasted  until  1833,  when  he 
died  at  Leintwardine,  in  Shropshire, 
aged  78.  From  the  peace  of  1783 
until  1788  he  remained  on  half-pay 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  comman- 
dant of  cavalry.  In  1790  he  attained 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  in  1794 
that  of  Major-GeneraL  After  his 
return  fi'om  Portugal,  he  was  made 
Lieutenant-General  in  1801,  and 
was  moved  to  the  command  of  the 
southern  district  in  Ireland.  He 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Severn  district,  which  he  held  for 
six  years.  He  obtained  the  rank  of 
General  in  1812,  having  previously 
received  the  Colonelcy  of  the  21st 
Dragoons,  and  the  post  of  Governor 
of  Berwick  and  Holy  Island,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Colonelcy  of  the  8th 
Light  Dragoons  in  1818.  After 
vigorously  remonstrating  at  his  ex- 
clusion from  admission  to  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  he  was  created  a  Baronet 
by  patent  at  the  close  of  1818,  and 
was  finally  made  a  G.C.B.  in  1820. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  lus  services  in 
the  American  war  were  ill  requited. 
The  use  that  he  made  of  his  military 
experience,  which  certainly  did  not 


invest  him  with  much  sagacity,  re- 
mains to  be  told. 

He  sat  for  Liverpool  from  1790 
until  1812,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year,  when  he  was  momentarily 
displaced  by  Mr  Boecoe,  whose  fame 
as  a  man  of  letters  then  stood  very 
high.  It  was  not  unnatural  that, 
after  having  passed  his  concluding 
years  of  Parliamentary  life  in  vigor- 
ously assailing  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's conduct  of  affairs  in  Spain  witii 
unsparing  invective,  he  should  have 
yielded  lus  seat  at  Liverpool  in  1 81 2 
to  such  a  man  as  Mr  Canning.  In 
lus  brief  summary  of  Six  Btmastre 
Tarleton's  career  and  character,  Mr 
Charles  Boss,  in  his  *  life  of  Lord 
Comwallis,'  contemptuously  dis- 
misses him  by  saying:  ''In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  notori- 
ous for  his  criticisms  upon  military 
matters,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  uni- 
formly condemned  the  Duke  of 
Wellmgton."  But  as  a  warning  to 
those  soldiers  who,  having  seen  a 
littie  of  war,  may  hereafter  be  em- 
boldened to  ventilate  their  crude  and 
sententious  notions  in  Parliament, 
which  is  easily  imposed  upon  by 
men  who  speak  with  the  semblance 
of  authority  that  experience  confers, 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  repro- 
duce a  fewdetails  of  the  debate  upon 
the  Convention  of  Cintra,  which 
took  place  in  1809,  and  in  which 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whose  next  ap- 
pearance at  St  Stephen's  was  as  a 
Duke  in  the  House  of  Lords,  took  a 
prominent  part. 

In  the  February  of  1809  public 
opinion  was  emphatic  in  its  con- 
demnation of  the  termination  put 
to  the  campaign  in  Portugal  by  the 
Convention  of  Cintra.  It  shoidd  be 
premised  that  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  voted  in 
January  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
for  his  ''  skill,  valour,  and  ability, 
displayed  on  the  field  of  Yimeira," 
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and  that  in  this  vote  of  thanks  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  concur.  At 
the  commencement  of  February, 
Lord  Henry  Petty  submitted  to  the 
latter  House  a  couple  of  resolutions, 
in  which  the  Conyention  of  Cintra, 
and  the  misconduct  and  neglect  of 
his  Megesty's  Ministers,  were  un- 
spcunngly  condemned.  In  the  de- 
bate wluch  ensued,  General  Tarle- 
ton  boldly  accused  Sir  A.  Welles- 
ley  of  rashness,  and  concluded  a 
vigorous  and  denunciatory  speech 
by  saying  with  a  patronising  air 
that ''  he  would  not  pursue  the  topic 
farther,  as  the  gallant  officer's  con- 
duct had  been  approved  in  another 
place,  but  that  he  thought  he  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  convincing 
him  that  there  was  something  rash 
in  the  action  of  the  18th,  and  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  action  of  the 
21st." 

The  military  strictures  of  his 
brother  officer  immediately  brought 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  his  legs, 
when  he  made  a  speech  which 
deeply  impressed  his  hearers,  and 
bore  no  indistinct  testimony  to  his 
possession  of  the  qualities  tidat  sub- 
sequently made  him  the  greatest 
among  England's  generals.  He  de- 
fended the  Convention,  and  made  it 
evident  that  his  operations  in  Portu- 
gal were  such  as  military  exigencies, 
which  he  stated  with  deamess  and 
force,  rendered  imperative.  Turn- 
ing then  upon  his  flippant  critic,  he 
assured  the  honourable  and  gallant 
general  that  "  he  would  much  rather 
follow  his  example  in  the  field  than 
his  advice  in  the  senate."  It 
was  the  only  time  that  the  two  gal- 


lant soldiers  ever  crossed  swords 
upon  the  floor  of  Parliament,  but 
the  rebuke  of  the  younger  officer, 
who  was  bom  in  1769,  whereas 
Tarleton  was  bom  in  1754,  was  not 
without  fruit.  Backed  up  by  his 
subsequent  victories,  the  retort  of 
the  Duke  cost  Tarleton  his  seat  at 
Liverpool  in  1812.  There  was,  in 
truth,  no  more  analogy  or  resem- 
blance between  the  two  men  than 
between  I^apoleon  and  Murat. 
The  ferocity  of  which  Tarleton  was 
often  guilty  during  the  fratricidal 
war  in  America  was  not  a  little 
caused  by  the  detestable  nature  of 
the  strife.  He  was  compelled  to  do 
his  utmost  to  strike  terror  into 
skulking  and  desultory  bands  of 
armed  citizens,  who  themselves 
showed  no  mercy  to  the  loyalists 
on  whose  side  Tarleton  fought  But 
his  name  deserves  to  be  remember- 
ed in  British  military  circles  as  that 
of  an  officer  who  had  many  admir- 
able qualities  as  a  leader  of  cavalry, 
whose  influence  over  his  followers 
was  paramount,  and  whom  fatigue 
could  not  tire  nor  peril  daunt.  Axt 
Teste,  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr 
Charles  Boss,  that  "though  there 
were  occasions  when  the  American 
revolutionary  war  might  probably 
have  been  brought  by  EngL&nd  to  a 
successful  termination,  it  is  equally 
probable  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
struggle  would  before  long  have 
been  renewed  :  for  no  one  can  ima- 
gine that  the  mighty  nation  which 
now  possesses  so  large  a  portion  of 
Xorth  America  would  have  perma- 
nently submitted  to  be  subject  to 
Great  Britain." 
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INTEENATIONAL    VANITIES. 


NO.   VII. — ALIEN  LAWS. 


European  nations  aie  now  so 
courteous  to  their  visitors,  wander- 
ing in  all  their  lauds  has  become  so 
pleasant,  the  Deiculty  of  going  safely 
everywhere  on  the  Continent  is  so 
absolute,  that  our  generation  may 
really  be  almost  excused  if,  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  such  un- 
disputed liberty,  it  sometimes  for- 
gets that  this  state  of  things  is 
altogether  modern,  and  that  civil- 
ity to  foreigners  is  a  new  inven- 
tion. We  all  regard  it  as  quite 
ordinary,  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  it,  just  as  monarchs  think 
it  natural  to  reign  and  tailors  to 
sit  cross-legged;  but,  simple  as  it 
seems  to-day,  it  has  needed  centu- 
ries for  its  development.  That  its 
exact  contrary  used  to  be  the  nile 
can  be  proved  by  any  boy  at  school, 
who  will  tell  us  that  the  Romans 
expressed  foreigner  and  foe  by  the 
self-same  word ;  and  that  theexample 
of  mixing  up  the  two  ideas  which 
was  thus  set  by  that  model  people 
was  followed  with  such  eagerness 
by  other  less  model  races,  that 
everybody  throughout  the  world 
vigorously  and  patriotically  slaugh- 
tered all  his  neighbours.  The  re- 
sult was  that^  as  commerce  was  not 
quite  invented,  people  scarcely  ever 
visited  each  other's  soil  except  as 
conquerors  or  as  prisoners,  and  that 
the  latter  situation  had  but  two 
known  issues  —  death  or  slavery. 
There  were  no  Brussels  Conferences 
then;  it  occuired  to  no  one  that  the 
habits  of  the  period  were  perhaps 
a  little  rough ;  and  just  as  we  see 
no  ground  now  for  modifying  the 
arrangements  under  which  we  live 
(we  may  refer  again  to  Brussels  as 
a  proof  thereof),  so^  in  those  days, 
neither  Romans  nor  barbarians  re- 


cognised any  reason  for  diminishing 
their  habitual  ill  -  usage  of  the 
foreigners  who,  for  any  reason,  came 
amongst  them.  It  woidd  therefore 
have  been  about  as  useful  to  sug- 
gest to  them  that  it  was  desirable 
to  treat  outsiders  gently,  as  it  is  to 
uige  upon  young  gentlemen  of  our 
own  period  that  possibly  it  is  cruel 
to  pull  ofif  the  legs  of  grasshoppexs 
or  the  wings  of  cockchafera.  Bar- 
barism and  childhood  agree  in  think- 
ing that  torturing  is  an  evidence  of 
superiority;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  on  the  point  is,  that 
men  are  victims  in  the  one  case  and 
insects  in  the  other.  It  was  to 
demonstrate  this  superiority  that 
strangers  were  universally  pursued, 
in  former  days,  with  a  unanimity 
and  a  fierceness  of  which  we  see 
no  examples  now  in  Europe  save 
when  a  Paris  mob  throws  a 
policeman  into  the  Seine.  But  that 
mob  is  actuated  by  mere  brutal  vio- 
lence, whereas  the  barbarian,  our 
ancestor,  slew  foreigners  to  satisfy 
his  people's  pride.  It  is  true  that 
he  had  other  motives  too ;  his  no- 
tions of  political  economy  were  sin- 
gularly incorrect ;  but,  such  as  they 
were,  they  led  him  to  the  impres- 
sion that  his  pocket  interests  suf- 
fered (it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
because  he  had  no  clothes  he  had 
no  pockets)  by  the  presence  of  trad- 
ing aliens  on  his  soil;  he  fancied 
that  they  deprived  him  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  profit  or  the  food  to 
which  he,  the  territorial  inhabitant^ 
was  alone  entitled;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  ferocious  attitude 
which  he  took  up  towards  all  in- 
truders was,  in  the  main,  a  mani- 
festation of  international  conceit^  as 
his  lights  enabled  him  to  under- 
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stand  and  practise  it.  Cruelty  to- 
wards all  other  races  constituted,  in 
his  eyes,  an  indisputable  expression 
of  supremacy ;  and  though  that  way 
of  manifesting  power  and  pride  has 
gone  officially  out  of  use  in  Europe 
in  time  of  peace,  we  see  it  still  em- 
ployed as  a  permanent  institution 
by  the  savages  of  other  continents, 
and  may  judge  of  the  habitual 
practices  of  our  own  fore&thers  by 
the  actual  proceedings  of  Bed  In- 
dians and  Affghans. 

As  the  symptoms  of  the  yanity 
of  nations  which  have  been  enu- 
merated in  preceding  numbers  of 
this  Magazine  belonged  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  category  of  pure  vain- 
glories, they  have  incHned  us  to 
suppose  that  the  subject  takes  no 
other  form.  Here,  however,  we  see 
it^  in  a  new  light ;  here  it  sudden- 
ly becomes  all  wrath  and  murder. 
Here  we  discover  that  it  would  be  a 
grave  error  to  imagine  that  the  self- 
esteem  of  nationtdities  has  always 
limited  its  action  to  ridiculous  for- 
malities and  exaggerated  preten- 
sions ;  for  we  perceive,  at  last,  that 
for  many  thousand  years  it  assumed 
the  additional  character  of  unrelent- 
ing cruelty.  And  yet,  though  we  have 
abundant  testimony  of  this  before  our 
eyes,  we  are  obliged  to  make  an  effort 
before  we  can  fhlly  recognise  that 
vanity  and  ferocity,  conceit  and 
kiUing,  the  pride  of  nations  and 
the  lust  for  blood,  have  all  been 
synonyms.  They  seem  so  different 
^m  each  other  now,  that  we  not 
unnaturally  hesitate  to  believe  that 
they  ever  could  have  been  identical : 
we  require  to  be  reminded  that  they 
have  only  been  pushed  apart  by  the 
gradual  thrust  of  time  and  educa- 
tion ;  that  their  separation  is  a  mo- 
dem fact  brought  about  by  modem 
influences ;  and  that,  just  as  bishops 
no  longer  fight,  as  princesses  no 
longer  spin,  as  barbers  no  long- 
er bleed — so,  and  for  the  same 
sort  of  reasons,  do  Europeans  no 
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longer,  nationally,  sell,  kill,  or  tor- 
ture all  the  strangers  they  can  catch. 
The  admirable  system  of  the  division 
of  labour  which  has  grown  up  around 
us,  attributes  the  monopoly  of  the 
latter  functions  now  to  guides,  hotel- 
keepers,  and  cabmen.  But  if  warriors 
and  Governments,  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  private  citizens,  have  there- 
fore ceased  to  molest  foreigners ;  if 
each  Christian  country  now  aban- 
dons to  one  special  class  of  its  in- 
habitants the  once  universal  duty  of 
tormenting  themj  if  no  idea  of 
public  glory  results  from  the  suffer- 
ings to  which  they  continue  to  be 
exposed — ^the  very  immensity  of  this 
change  renders  still  more  evident 
the  patriotic  fury  with  which  they 
were  formerly  maltreated.  And 
really  we  ought  to  feel  no  astonish- 
ment at  that  fuiy ;  for  not  only  were 
our  barbarous  predecessors  invariably 
at  war,  but  they  supplemented  the 
killing  which  combat  habitually 
entails  by  such  a  quantity  of  in- 
genious maiming  and  various  torture, 
that  the  other  side  was  stimulated 
to  do  the  same  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  credit.  Even  in  our 
smooth  epoch  we  find  war  a  vexing 
process.  The  acid  sentiments  which 
our  fathers  entertained  towards 
Frenchmen  during  the  campaigns 
against  Napoleon,  induced  them  to 
couple  with  the  Gallic  name  a  set 
of  adjectives  and  wishes  so  intensely 
vicious,  that  ordinary  swearing  gets 
nowhere  near  them.  The  fight  of 
four  years  ago  supplied  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  same  cause  still  pro- 
duces similar^results ;  and  we  may 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  battles  of  1870  spoiled  even 
the  sweetest  tempers  throughout 
France  and  Germany.  So,  as  the 
barbarians  of  bygone  times  had  none 
of  our  advantages — ^as  they  had  no 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
no  Bible-readers,  no  tracts  or  hymn- 
books — they  may  be  pardoned  for 
having  manifested  energetically,  in 
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their  ignorance,  emotions  very  simi- 
lar to  those  which  we  still  exhibit, 
spitefully,  in  our  knowledge.  When 
we  are  worried  by  hostilities  we  feel 
pretty  much  as  they  did,  only  we 
don't  utilise  our  prisoners  as  slaves 
or  gladiators,  and  don't  cut  off  their 
noses.  It  IB  solely  during  peace 
that  our  new  cosmopolitan  polite- 
ness comes  into  play  j  and  then,  so 
long  as  concord  lasts,  we  do  become 
momentarily  more  gentle  than  the 
benighted  heathen.  We  shall  find, 
however,  as  we  go  on,  that  even  this 
degree  of  progress  has  been  attained 
by  Europe  with  a  slowness  and  a 
difficulty  which  we  should  probably 
be  unable  to  correctly  realise,  if  we 
had  not,  fortunately,  the  Tichbome 
trial  to  contemplate  as  an  example. 

It  may  be  said,  approximately, 
that  the  world  has  adopted  three 
successive  attitudes  towards  foreign- 
ers. First  came  free  murdering; 
when  that  subsided,  legalised  op- 
pression took  its  place ;  &ially,  that 
also  gradually  diminished,  and  the 
actual  system  of  toleration  and 
equality  crept  slowly  in.  We  will 
begin  our  story  with  the  second 
phase;  the  first  presents  but  little 
interest,  excepting  as  a  starting-point 
for  the  next  one. 

When  Europe  began  to  rub  its 
eyes  and  shake  itself  together,  after 
the  fall  of  Home,  the  desire  of  all 
chieftains  was  to  maintain  their 
power  and  their  pride,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  do  their  very  utmost  for  what 
we  should  now  call  their  "finan- 
cial interests."  So,  as  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves  with  any  hesita- 
tions about  the  prejudices  or  the 
rights  of  other  people,  they  were 
very  hard  on  their  own  retainers, 
and  harder  still  on  strangers.  They 
no  longer  slaughtered  foreigners — 
as  a  rule,  at  least — because  they  had 
discovered  that,  as  commerce  was 
growing  up,  it  was  more  productive 
to  let  them  live ;  but  they  applied 
to  them  such  a  boundless  system  of 
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bullying  and  of  plunder  that  we 
should  be  unable  to  comprehend 
how  anybody  could  have  had  the 
courage  to  expose  himself  to  its  ac> 
tion,  if  we  did  not  know,  by  present 
as  well  as  past  experience,  that,  in 
the  fight  for  money,  men  are  never 
stopped  by  humiliations  or  by  dan- 
ger. There  was,  however,  so  very- 
much  of  both  a  thousand  years  ago, 
that  we  cannot  help  inferring  that 
the  profits  which  outbalanced  them 
must  have  been  big  indeed ;  and  that 
ordinary  trade  then  was  rather  like 
blockade-running  during  the  Seces- 
sion war,  where  risks  and  gains 
were  so  proportioned  that  if  one 
venture  out  of  five  got  through^  it 
paid  for  the  loss  of  the  other  four. 

By  degrees  extortions  took  a 
shape;  tdl  Europe  tacitiy  agreed 
that,  aliens  being  made  on  pur- 
pose to  be  robbed,  it  was  as  well  to 
rob  them  becomingly  and  legally; 
so  usages  were  confirmed  by  laws, 
and  a  certain  uniformity  of  juris- 
prudence was  adopted.  The  main 
features  of  this  legislation  were,  that 
as  foreigners  were  simply  necessary 
enemies,  they  had  no  right  to  any 
protection  whatever;  that  they  were 
therefore  outiaws,  sans  feu  ni  lieu  ; 
and  especially  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  either  in- 
heriting or  bequeathing  property, 
the  sovereign  or  the  eeigneur  bei^g 
the  sole  heir  of  everything  that  be- 
longed to  them.  They  were  subject 
to  many  other  unpleasant  regula- 
tions, as  we  shall  see ;  but  this  last 
one,  the  famous  '^  right  of  aubainey* 
was  the  most  striking  of  them  aU. 
And  the  power  of  despoiling  them 
was  not  limited  to  the  land — ^it  ex- 
tended to  the  sea  as  well ;  for,  by  tiie 
privilege  of  wrecking,  the  relics  and 
the  cargoes  of  strandeii  vessels  were 
confiscated,  and  their  crews  were 
killed  or  sold  as  captives.  Europe 
took  the  curious  view  that  a 
shipwrecked  sailor  was  a  foe  to  all 
humanity;  and  Europe  acted  on  this 
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view  80  sturdily,  that  the  sailor  had 
l)ut  a  feeble  chance  of  ever  seeing 
his  home  again.  It  is  trae  that, 
^m  the  Bomans  downwards,  good- 
hearted  sovereigns  promulgated 
-edicts  for  the  protection  of  mariners 
who  were  cast  away ;  the  Visigoths 
in  Spain  and  Theodoric  in  Italy  did 
what  they  could  to  help  them  :  but 
nobody  took  the  slightest  notice  of 
auch  enactments;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  eleventh  century  that  some 
of  the  Mediterranean  States,  finding 
all  other  measures  useless,  began  to 
seriously  try  to  put  an  end  to*.pillage 
by  concludiug  treaties  with  each 
other  for  its  mutual  abandonment. 
Edward  the  Confessor  attempted  to 
abolish  it  in  England,  and  St  Louis 
did  the  same  in  France,  but  with  no 
result  In  Germany,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions  and  proclamations, 
wrecking  went  on  abundantly  and 
robustly.  It  flourished  there  as  a 
cherished  institution  until  theHans- 
eatic  League  grew  strong  enough  to 
object  to  it,  and  to  diminish  it  a 
little  by  substituting  salvage  fees 
wherever  people  would  accept  them. 
But  the  love  of  this  sort  of  rapine 
was  so  intense  on  the  German  shores, 
it  lasted  there  so  pertinaciously,  that 
even  so  recently  as  two  centuries 
ago,  it  was  usual,  in  certain  villages, 
to  pray  publicly  in  the  churches  that 
shipwrecks  might  occur  liberally  on 
the  coast,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
we  ask  now  for  rain  or  a  good 
harvest.  To  judge  from  this  ex- 
ample, Lutheranism  must  have  given 
to  the  Pomeranians  and  the  Meck- 
lenbuigers  an  odd  idea  of  the  use  of 
prayer.  But,  peculiar  as  it  now  ap- 
pears to  us  other  Christians,  it  is 
evident  that  this  appeal  to  Provi- 
dence was  thought  quite  natural ; 
for  one  Thomasius,  a  noted  jurist, 
wrote  a  learned  dissertation,  point- 
ing out  the  extreme  desirableness  of 
supplicating  Heaven  to  be  pleased 
to  cast  vessels  on  the  beach.  And 
there  were  districts  where  this  need 


of  plunder  was  so  imperious,  that,  to 
satisfy  it,  ingenious  minds  invented 
land  wrecks^  which  meant  that,  if  a 
cart  got  upset  by  accident  oh  a  road, 
the  goods  which  tumbled  from  it 
were  seized  as  having  come  within 
the  law.  Even  princes  were  con- 
sidered to  be  included  within  its 
action ;  for,  whenever  they  lost  their 
way  in  a  foreign  land,  they  were 
captured  with  no  more  compunction 
than  if  they  were  bales  of  cloth. 
Duke  Godwin  and  Richard  CoBur  de 
Lion  were  handled  in  this  sort  of 
way.  In  Eussia,  wrecking  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  perpetuated ;  for 
it  is  not  fifty  years  since  Baron 
Ungem-Stemberg  was  transported 
to  Siberia  for  pillaging  a  lost  vessel 
on  the  Isle  of  Dagoe.  In  England 
it  is  only  just  extinct.  Those  worthy 
Comishmen,  of^whose  pilchard-fish- 
ing we  read  so  interesting  an  account 
in  last  month's  Maga,  kept  it  up 
with  an  assiduity  which,  though  ad- 
mirable in  itself,  might  evidently 
have  been  more  usefuUy  employed 
in  other  ways.  But,  to  make  the 
story  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
it  through  in  one  country  at  a  time ; 
we  should  entangle  it  if  we  mixed 
all  lands  up  together :  we  will  there- 
fore take  France  and  England  as  ex- 
amples, beginning  with  the  former. 
Almost  as  soon  as  France  was 
founded,  foreigners  were  divided 
there  into  two  classes  :  albains  or  axtr 
bains  (alibi  nati),  who  were  bom  so 
near  that  their  origin  could  be  clearly 
traced ;  and  epaves,  who  were  con- 
sidered to  be  lost  in  the  wide  world, 
because  they  were  bom  so  fSar  off 
that  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
where  they  came  from.  This  latter 
definition  would  imply  a  good  deal 
now ;  but  in  the  days  of  Clovis  it 
probably  meant,  at  the  outside,  a 
distance  like  that  from  Florence  to 
Marseilles,  or  from  Dusseldorf  to 
Lille.  And  an  official  definition  of 
the  two  categories  of  strangers  which 
was  given  a  thousand  years  later  on 
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in  the  registers  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  indicates  distinctly  that,  even 
then,  it  was  possible  to  be  classed 
as  an  epave  without  arriyuig  from 
Greenland  or  Abyssinia.  We  read 
there  that  "  Albains  sont  hommes 
et  femmes  qui  sont  n<Ss  en  yilles 
dehors  le  royaume  si  prochaines  que 
Ton  pent  connaitre  les  noms  et 
nativit^s  de  tels  hommes  et  fem- 
mes; et  quand  ils  sont  venus 
demeurer  an  royaume  ils  sont  pro- 
prcment  appel^s  albains  et  non 
dpaves.  Sont  reputes  ^paves  ceux 
qui  sont  natifs  au  loin  hors  du 
royaume,  et  sont  leurs  enfants 
tenus  et  reputes  albains ;  et  ne 
pent  un  ^pave  tester,  ni  faire  teste- 
ment  et  par  icelui  disposer  de  ses 
biens,  qui  appartienment  au  roi,  fore 
que  de  cinq  sols.  Mais  un  albain 
peut  tester."  The  vagueness  of  the 
phrase  *' natifs  au  loin,"  makes  it 
impossible  to  determine,  geographi- 
cally, the  line  round  France  where 
the  source  of  albains  finished,  and 
the  production  of  Spaves  began;  and 
indeed,  even  if  we  could  settle  its 
place  exactly,  the  information  would 
not  much  affect  the  question;  for 
after  all,  the  difference  between  the 
two  castes  consisted  solely  in  the 
power  of  will-making  —  on  every 
other  point  the  miseries  of  the  two 
sorts  of  aliens  were  similar  and 
equivalent.  At  first  they  all  were 
serfs,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  greater  or  less  remote- 
ness of  their  place  of  birth ;  they 
had  no  friends  to  help  them ;  so 
nothing  could  be  more  self-evident 
than  the  right  of  the  first  seigneur 
who  laid  hands  on  them  to  make 
slaves  of  them  for  his  own  benefit. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  clergy 
after  a  while  took  some  pity  on 
them,  and  protected  them,  so  that, 
by  degrees,  they  reached  a  relative 
sort  of  freedom,  and  were  graciously 
permitted  to  work  for  tiieir  own 
account,  as  ticket-of-leave  men  used 
to  do  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 


But  the  modem  convict  had  a  vast 
advantage  over  the  ancient  tra- 
veller ;  all  that  the  former  earned 
belonged  to  him  alone — ^while  the 
latter  had  to  purchase,  by  enormous 
annual  fees,  the  right  to  labour  for 
himself.  Still,  with  all  this  load  to 
carry,  the  alien  had  made  a  first  step 
upwards ;  he  could  work,  he  could 
acquire,  he  could  possess :  and  when 
the  king  stepped  in  and  claimed  a 
share  of  the  taxes  levied  on  him  by 
the  seigneur,  other  ameliorations 
followed.  It  seems,  at  first  sight, 
that  two  masters  must  of  necessity 
have  been  worse  to  bear  than  one  ; 
yet  in  this  case  the  royal  authority 
was  so  much  more  generous  than 
that  of  the  feudal  lord,  that,  as  it 
was  more  powerful  as  well,  it  suc- 
cessively introduced  improvements 
which  the  seigneur  never  would 
have  granted  of  his  own  free-wilL 
The  lion  used  his  empire  on  this 
occasion  to  prevent  the  other  beasts 
from  unfidrly  preying  on  the  sheep; 
and  the  first  consequence  of  his  in- 
tervention was  the  application  of  a 
new  practice,  called  the  "  right  of 
detraction,**  by  which  the  sovereign, 
and  his  vassal  partners  contented 
themselves  with  a  part  only  of  the 
inheritances  left  by  strangers ;  the 
heirs  were  magnanimously  per- 
mitted to  take  the  rest.  This  was 
so  great  and  so  real  a  progress,  that 
our  admiration  of  it  would  be  ex- 
treme if  it  were  not  paralysed  by 
curiosity  about  the  etymology  of 
the  strange  name  of  this  new  tax. 
Ditradion  means  "scandal,"  and 
nothing  else;  how  then  could  it 
possibly  be  applied  to  taxes  t  The 
only  imaginable  explanation  is,  that 
the  Government  felt  in  its  inner 
heart  that  the  entire  thing  was 
scandalous;  and  that,  having  an 
opportunity  of  indicating  its  views 
when  it  modified  the  droit 
d^aubaine,  it  profited  by  the  occa- 
sion to  call  ilie  nei^  impost  by  a 
special  title,  in  harmony  with  its 
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opinions.  This  interpretation  is 
not  given  by  any  of  the  authors  on 
the  subject,  but  we  are  perfectly 
justified  in  inventing  it;  for  it  is  in 
evident  concordance  with  the  ul- 
terior action  of  the  kings  of  France, 
who,  not  content  with  a  simple 
diminution  of  the  right  of  auhaine, 
began,  as  soon  as  they  got  a  chance, 
to  suppress  it  altogether,  so  indi- 
cating how  ashamed  of  it  they  were. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
sentiment  (or  of  some  other  one) 
that  they  gradually  made  up  their 
minds  to  grant  exemptions  to  cer- 
tain foreign  merchants.  In  1461, 
for  instance,  Louis  XI.  released 
Dutch  traders  from  the  rights  of 
atibaine  and  of  wrecking;  and  in 
1552,  Henry  11.  accorded  the  same 
privileges  to  the  members  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  after  them  to 
all  Scotch  traffickers.  Here  the 
signs  of  a  coming  change  of  system 
grew  distinct;  here  we  see  the 
State  acting  on  the  impression  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  be  wise 
and  profitable  to  utilise  aliens  for 
the  public  good,  instead  of  stamp- 
ing on  them  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, as  a  satisfaction  to  public 
pride.  That  impression  had  been 
slowly  forcing  itself  into  circu- 
lation throughout  Western  Europe 
ever  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
concurrently  with  the  development 
of  trade  and  manufacture;  but  it 
did  not  become  an  adopted  element 
of  policy  until  about  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  even  then  was  applied 
fitfully  and  capriciously,  with  in- 
tervals of  reaction.  The  old  habit 
of  oppression  was  so  strong,  that 
when,  as  sometimes  happened,  the 
State  suddenly  wanted  a  sum  of 
money,  it  seemed  quite  natural  that 
foreigners  should  be  called  upon  to 
provide  a  part  of  it  In  1587,  for 
example,  Henry  IIL  forced  all 
foreign  residents  to  purchase  ^^  let- 
ters of  naturality,''  which  cost 
very  dear;    and    later    on,   Louis 


XIY.  made  their  descendants  pay 
a  second  time  for  the  confinna- 
tion  of  these  letters.  Still,  not- 
withstanding these  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, the  tendency  to  treat  for- 
eigners more  fairly  had  become 
so  distinct  in  France  in  Henry 
IV.'s  time,  that  the  Government 
of  the  period  tried  to  tempt  Flem- 
ish weavers  to  come  to  Pans  by 
releasing  them  beforehand  from  the 
right  of  aubaine,  and  even  by  grant- 
ing titles  of  nobility  to  their  chiefs. 
Louis  XIY.  followed  the  same  ex- 
ample when  he  naturalised  asFrench- 
men  all  foreigners  who  engaged 
themselves  for  eight  years  either 
at  the  tapestry  looms  at  Beauvais, 
or  in  the  glass  factories  which  he  set 
up  in  1663.  The  same  advantages 
were  conceded  in  1667  to  the  work- 
men at  the  Gobelins;  and  in  1687  it 
was  decreed  that  all  strangers  who 
had  served  for  five  years  in  ti^e  king's 
war-ships  should  be  considered  to 
be  French  subjects.  This  puts  us 
a  long  way  from  the  auhains  and 
epaves  of  the  beginning  of  the  story ; 
and  though  there  still  remained  a 
good  deal  to  be  done  before  foreign- 
ers would  become  equal  to  French 
subjects,  yet  all  the  more  odious 
aspects  of  the  case  had  disappeared. 
While  this  was  growing  up  in- 
land, wrecking  was  pursued  as  an 
organised  occupation  on  the  coasts ; 
it  was  another  way  of  proving  that 
strangers  were  simply  outcasts  made 
to  be  robbed  and  murdered.  French- 
men, like  all  other  Europeans,  live 
in  our  day  on  the  sea-shore,  because 
the  air  suits  their  health,  or  because 
their  doctor  has  ordered  them  to 
bathe,  or  because  their  children 
have  a  boat — which  motives  are  as 
innocent  as  the  jelly-fishes  that  lie 
helpless  on  the  sand  where  the  ebb- 
ing tide  has  left  them;  but  their 
ancestors,  like  ours,  adopted  marine 
residences  because  they  were  the 
most  lucrative  they  could  find. 
Nothing  was  so  easy  or  so  profitable 
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as  to  pillage  stranded  vessels ;  their 
crews  were  usually  too  worn  out  to 
be  able  to  defend  themselves^  so 
their  goods  were  seized  without  the 
troublesome  formality  of  a  fight,  and 
the  seigneur  and  his  men  got  un- 
laboriously  rich.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  utter  inutility  of 
the  vehement  attempts  which  were 
made  to  put  it  down,  wrecking 
must  have  been  a  singularly  brilliant 
and  tempting  trade.  Scarcely  any 
business  wluch  now  exists  can 
be  compared  to  it  for  facility  of 
execution,  absence  of  all  risk,  and 
immensity  of  profit :  even  Company 
promotion,  though  partaking  of  its 
nature,  must  be  regarded  as  inferior 
to  it — not  morally,  perhaps,  but 
practically.  And  yet  the  local  laws 
that  were  made  against  it  were 
strong  enough  to  put  down  any- 
thing. Tlie  Kdles  of  Oleron,  which 
are  said  to  date  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  which  virtually  formed 
the  maritime  code  of  France  for  a 
hundred  years  (until  the  ^  Consulate 
of  the  Sea '  was  published),  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  legis- 
lation. They  tell  us  that  "s£p- 
wrecked  sailors  are  often  attacked 
by  men  more  savage,  furious,  and 
cruel  than  mad  dogs,  who  slaughter 
those  unhappy  mariners  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  money, 
clothes,  and  other  property.  The 
seigneur  shall,  in  all  such  cases, 
execute  justice  by  punishing  them 
bodily  and  in  other  ways ;  he  shall 
throw  them  into  the  sea  until  they 
are  half  drowned,  and  then  he  shall 
pull  them  out  and  stone  them  to 
death."  They  go  on  to  say,  that  if 
a  seigneur  encourages  wrecking  on 
his  shores — ^which  appears  to  have 
been  a  universal  usage  amongst 
seigneurs — ''he  shall  be  arrested, 
his  property  seized  and  held,  and 
he  himself  tied  to  a  beam  in  the 
centre  of  his  castle,  which  shall 
then  be  set  on  fire  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, 80  that  he  and  the  castle  may 


be  burnt  together;  after  which  the 
ruins  shall  be  cleared  away,  and  the 
ground  they  stood  on  converted  into 
a  pig-market  for  ever."  Finally,  it 
is  provided  that  if  a  pilot,  to  please 
his  seigneur,  runs  a  ship  upon  the 
rocks,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated^ 
and  punished  as  a  robber. 

Bat  all  these  local  measures,  vig- 
orous as  they  were,  produced  no 
real  effect,  and  even  the  king  him- 
self occasionally  indicated  to  his 
subjects  that  they  were  to  take  no 
notice  of  them;  a  decree  of  Louis 
XL,  for  instance,  officially  includes 
wrecking  amongst  the  rights  which 
constituted  his  brother's  appanage. 
Gentle  manners  were  reputed  to 
have  made  an  enormous  progress 
when  it  was  enacted,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, that  instead  of  confiscatiog 
entire  cargoes,  it  might  bo  allowable 
in  special  cases  to  hand  back  one* 
third  to  the  proprietors,  the  other 
two-thirds  being  divided  between 
the  seigneur  and  the  shore-men. 
At  last,  however,  in  1681,  a  royal 
ordinance,  applicable  to  all  France, 
placed  wrecked  ships  and  sailors 
under  the  protection  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  forbade  all  men  to  lay 
hands  on  them ;  but  as  it  was  nat> 
urally  supposed  that  the  ordinance 
would  not  always  be  obeyed,  Artide- 
45  declares  that  those  who  exhibit 
false  lights  at  night  in  order  to  at* 
tract  vessels  into  danger  shtdl  be 
put  to  death,  ''  and  their  bodies 
fastened  to  a  post  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  showed  the  light." 
From  that  date  wrecking  began  to 
disappear  in  France.  It  is  worth 
while  to  suggest  that  if  similar 
legislation  were  applied  now  to 
prospectuses  of  new  companies, 
those  singularly  ''false  lights" 
which  have  attracted  so  many  of  us 
into  danger  would  probably  disap- 
pear as  weU.  It  would  be  a  grati- 
fying spectacle  to  see  the  executed 
bodies  of  a  few  "promoters"  fas- 
tened to  posts  in  CornhiU  and  Lorn- 
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bard  Street — *'tlie  very  spot  where 
ihey  showed  the  light." 

Simultaneously  with  the  putting 
down  of  wrecking,  the  drcnt 
d^aubaine  was  still  further  limited 
in  its  action.  It  was  suppressed  at 
Lyonsy  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse. 
The  ports  of  Ouyenne  and  of  Pro- 
Yence  were  exempted  from  it ;  but 
it  continued  to  exist  elsewhere,  and 
it  was  still  in  full  legal  Ufe  when 
the  revolution  of  '89  commenced. 
I^ecker  had  shown,  in  1783,  that 
its  sole  real  effect  was  to  prevent 
foreigners  ^m  residing  and  spend- 
ing money  in  France,  and  that  it 
was  **  more  damaging  to  the  nation 
which  applied  it  than  to  the  stranger 
whose  fortune  it  usurped;"  and 
Louis  XYL  had  acted  partially  on 
this  advice,  when,  in  1787,  he  spe- 
cially exempted  English  subjects 
from  the  action  of  the  law.  But  it 
was  reserved  to  the  Constituante  to 
abolish  it  altogether.  That  Assem- 
bly opened  ^*  &ee  France  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  invited 
them  to  enjoy  the  sacred  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  humanity,''  and 
admitted  '^  foreigners,  though  resi- 
dent outside  the  kingdom,  to  in- 
herit, in  France,  the  property  of 
their  parents,  even  if  the  ktter  be 
French  subjects."  These  noble 
laws  placed  aliens  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  citizens  for  the  first 
time  in  history ;  and  though,  when 
the  Code  Kapoleon  was  dbrawn  up, 
a  backward  step  was  taken,  by  re- 
stricting the  abolition  of  the  droii 
dPavhaine  to  nations  which  acted 
with  reciprocity,  this*  ungenerous 
limitation  did  not  last ;  and,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Chamber,  a  special 
law  was  passed  in  1819,  by  which 
all  reservations  and  inequalities 
were  finally  removed.  Since  then, 
the  civil  position  of  a  foreigner  in 
France  hais  been  identical  with  that 
of  a  French  citizen.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions, he  has  the  same  rights  as  a 
native  bom;  those  two  exceptions 


are,  that  he  cannot  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion, and  cannot  serve  in  the  army 
(excepting  in  the  two  foreign 
legions  in  Algeria). 

A  very  pretty  ode  to  France 
might  be  composed,  in  memory  of 
the  admirable  example  which  she 
thus  set  us  eighty  years  ago.  That 
example  was  imitated  sluggishly  by 
other  nations ;  but  we  English — we 
the  professionals  of  freedom,  we 
whoare  convinced  thatall other  races 
are  mere  amateurs  in  its  practice,  we 
who  regard  liberty  as  an  invention 
of  our  own,  just  as  the  Marquis  de 
la  Seigli^re  regarded  perspiration  as 
an  invention  of  the  working  classes 
— ^wo  were  the  very  last  to  follow  it. 
It  is  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  true, 
that  it  was  not  imtil  four  years  ago 
that  aliens  could  inherit  property  in 
England;  and  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  ''  escheating"  (the  first  syl- 
lable was  superfluous),  the  right  of 
auhainey  of  course,  formed'  part  of 
the  legislation  of  the  United  King- 
dom. If  we  sing  a  hymn  of  praise- 
giving  in  honour  of  the  wisdom  and 
generosity  of  the  French,  we  ought 
to  chant  a  dirge  of  sorrow  over 
our  own  hesitating,  selfish  policy. 
Here  is  the  story  of  it. 

The  various  earlier  conquerors  of 
our  island  took  no  measures  against 
foreigners,  probably  because,  be- 
ing foreigners,  it  seemed  to  them 
unpractical  to  legislate  against 
themselves.  But  when  the  ITor- 
mans  had  got  settied  as  final  mas- 
ters of  the  soil,  it  was  natural  not 
only  that  they  should  desire  to 
keep  out  other  people,  but  that  the 
ideas  prevalent  on  the  Continent 
should  receive  application  by  them. 
So  the  right  of  seizing  for  the 
Crown  the  properties  of  deceased 
strangers  crept  into  general  use ; 
and  in  Henry  II.'s  time  the 
strongest  measure  which  had  ever 
been  adopted  anywhere  against 
aliens  became  law  in  England — ^they 
were  expelled  the  country.    Thiis 
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very  thorough  and  complete  pro- 
ceeding was  brought  about  by  the 
supposed  necessity  of  getting  rid  of 
the  crowd  of  bandits  who  had  been 
attracted  by  King  Stephen's  wars ; 
it  is  reputed  to  have  been  voted  at 
a  Parliament  held  at  Wallingford. 
If  so,  that  sub-capital  of  Berkshire 
was  the  birthplace  of  our  Alien 
Laws.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Wallingford,  as  we 
know  it  now,  could  ever  have  seen 
any  other  assembly  than  a  farmers' 
ordinary,  or  have  generated  any 
other  proclamation  than  an  agricul- 
tural price-current;  we  may  con- 
sequently indulge  the  satisfying 
dream,  that  unless  the  place  is 
changed  like  Troy  or  Carthage, 
this  accusation  is  a  calumny,  and 
that  Wallingford  is  as  innocent  as 
the  young  lady  in  an  opera  who 
was  accused  of  stealing  a  silver 
spoon.  In  the  young  lady's  case, 
however,  the  spoon,  as  we  all  well 
know,  was  most  happily  detected 
in  the  nest  of  a  dishonest  magpie, 
which  fortuitous  discovery  saved 
the  young  person  firom  being  hung, 
and  permitted  her  to  be  married ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Wallingford, 
no  unravelling  of  the  true  culprit 
could  produce  any  such  results  as 
those.  And  this  grievous  imputa- 
tion will  go  down  to  future  ages 
side  by  side  with  the  accompanying 
fact,  that  the  reputation  of  the  per- 
haps innocuous  town  has  been  thus 
blackened  all  for  nothing;  for  a  few 
years  later  Magna  Charta  quashed 
the  expulsion  law,  reopened  the 
gates  of  Britain,  and  authorised  all 
sorts  of  strangers  to  buy  and  sell 
goods  without  molestation. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  encour- 
agement thus  held  out  once  more  to 
foreigners,  their  position  had  be- 
come so  ingeniously  abominable, 
that  it  is  wonderful  they  could  have 
lived  under  it.  And  yet,  however 
strongly  we  may  entertain  this  opin- 
ion, it  seems  very  probable  that  we 


are  acquainted  with  a  part  only  of 
the  tyrannies  which  &ey  had  to 
bear,  that  none  but  the  lai^g^r  cruel- 
ties have  come  down  to  us,  and  that 
the  minor  worries  have  been  for- 
gotten. We  know  the  former,  be- 
cause the  laws  which  put  an  end  to 
them  are  in  the  statute-book;  we 
do  not  know  the  latter,  because  they 
ebbedaway  of  their  own  accord,  with- 
out a  law.  With  rare  exceptions, 
neither  of  themoriginated  inlaws;  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Eng- 
land hostile  practices  against  foreign- 
ers were  consequences  of  gradual  cus- 
tom flax  more  than  of  distinct  legis- 
lation, and  that  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  official  traces  of  them  do  not 
appear  at  the  moment  of  their  in- 
auguration, but  only  at  the  moment 
of  their  suppression.  There  were, 
however,  enough  of  those  practices 
in  England  to  make  existence  curi- 
ously miserable  for  the  people  who 
were  subjected  to  them.  Not  only 
were  all  the  Continental  rules  in 
force,  but  certain  local  usages  had 
been  invented  which  surpassed  all 
the  despotisms  of  France.  That 
aliens  should  be  immediately  put 
in  prison  if  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  their  country  was 
perhaps  a  natural  regulation  for  the 
period ;  but  that  every  alien  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  acts 
and  debts  of  every  other  alien, 
does  seem  to  go  beyond  all  that 
even  pride,  prejudice,  and  ignorance 
could  be  expected  to  invent  And 
yet  it  was  so.  A  Dutch  shoemaker 
at  Southampton  might  suddenly 
discover  that  he  had  been  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered  because  a 
Spanish  bookbinder  in  Northum- 
berland had  robbed  a  church;  a 
merchant  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Denmark  might  be  put  in  prison 
for  the  debts  of  an  Italian  sculptor 
of  whose  existence  he  was  unaware. 
Never  was  the  idea  of  joint  respon- 
sibility carried  so  far  as  this ;  never 
have  even  modem  shareholders  been 
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exposed  to  such  a  liability,  for  in 
this  case  collective  criminal  culpsr 
bility  was  annexed  to  corporate 
pecuniary  indebtedness.  All  this 
monstrous  hardness  began,  however^ 
to  change  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  1325  it  was  prescribed  that  for- 
eigners should  be  tried  by  juries  com- 
posed half-and-half  of  Englishmen 
and  strangers;  in  1353  they  were 
relieved  of  all  obligation  for  each 
other's  debts  and  acts,  each  of  them 
became  himself  alone,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  go  away  in  the 
event  of  war. 

These  fetcilities  brought  over  a 
considerable  number  of  woollen 
manufacturers  from  Flanders,  and 
it  is  from  their  arrival  that  the 
establishment  of  the  English  cloth 
and  flannel  tiade  takes  its  date. 
But  of  course  the  people  got  wildly 
jealous  of  the  new-comers,  and  of 
course  they  murdered  them ;  and  if 
the  king  had  not  happened  to  be 
more  intelligent  than  his  subjects — 
as  kings  always  ought  to  be,  but 
not  always  are  —  the  Flemings 
would  certainly  have  been  exter- 
minated. The  sovereign,  however 
(itwas  Edward  III.),  appreciated  the 
advantage  of  introducing  new  forms 
of  industry  into  his  dominions,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  protect  the 
weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  and  other 
foreign  artisans,  against  the  stupid 
mob.  But  his  efforts  to  multiply 
cloth  fEUstories  in  England,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  previous  habit 
of  sending  wool  to  Flanders  to  be 
spun  and  woven,  were  of  slow 
effect^  although  he  went  to  the  ex- 
treme length  of  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  cloth  and 
the  exportation  of  British  fleeces. 
This  last  order  was  soon  repealed ; 
andy  indeed,  in  the  then  temper  of 
the  people,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  measures  favour- 
able to  resident  aliens  would  re- 
main long  in  force,  especially  as 
the  great  towns  and  the  privileged 


corporations  joined  all  their  efforts 
to  obtain  the  immediate  suppres- 
sion of  all  such  measures.  The 
organised  opposition  thus  brought 
to  bear  was  so  persistent  and  so 
fierce,  that  though  the  Govern- 
ment steadily  refused  to  expel 
foreigners  again,  it  gave  a  half 
satisfaction  to  their  enemies  by 
forbidding  aliens  to  take  their 
profits  out  of  England  without  the 
king's  permission. 

And  yet,  while  this  struggle  was 
going  on,  while  escheating  was  in 
full  vigour,  while  every  hand  was 
raised  against  foreign  residents, 
certain  of  them  continued  to  be 
allowed,  by  one  of  those  contra- 
dictions which  so  frequently  occur 
in  half-civilised  societies,  to  own 
lands  and  houses  by  feudal  tenure. 
And  this  exception  was  permitted 
in  the  face  of  the  ancient  theory 
which  was  so  jealously  enforced  in 
England,  and  which  formed  the 
essential  basis  of  our  alien  laws, 
that,  as  all  lands  were  held,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  sovereign, 
no  foreigner  could  hold  them  with- 
out acknowledging  allegiance  to 
that  sovereign,  a  process  altogether 
inconceivable, because  he  wasalready 
the  subject  of  another  sovereign. 
It  was  impossible ;  but  it  was. 
We  have  heard,  with  wonder,  of 
three-beaked  ducks,  and  of  Swiss 
admirals,  and  of  atmospheric  cray- 
fish ;  but  this  historic  fact  is  almost 
more  astounding  than  any  of  those 
eccentricities  of  nature. 

So  things  crawled  on,  in  a  stum- 
bling way,  amidst  conflicting  laws, 
and  bitter  hates,  and  inexplicable 
exemptions,  and  all  manner  of  con- 
tradictions. There  was  a  want  of 
unity  and  of  straight-going  about 
the  whole  affair,  which  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  our  famous  Brit- 
ish steadiness  and  our  similarly 
famous  British  honesty  were  not 
then  invented.  Another  change  (it 
was  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth)  took 
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place  when  Eicbard  III.  was  king  : 
foreign  workmen,  especially  Italians, 
had  then  become  so  numerous  in 
England,  that  it  was  once  more  con- 
sidered necessary  to  shield  the  na- 
tives from  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  their  presence.  With 
that  object,  in  1483  an  edict  was 
put  fortlL  ordering  that  aliens  should 
no  longer  work  at  any  manual  trade ; 
that  they  should  sell  their  goods 
in  gross,  and  not  by  retail;  that 
they  should  employ  the  product  in 
purchasing  English  merchandise ; 
that  they  should  be  allowed  eight 
months  for  selling,  from  the  date  of 
their  arrival,  and  that  they  might 
carry  away  what  remained  unsold 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period ; 
that  they  should  not  deal  in  wool 
or  woollen  cloth ;  and  that  they 
should  take  no  servants  but  the 
king's  subjects.  Books,  however, 
by  exception,  were  allowed  to  be 
sold  by  retail.  Enactments  such  as 
these  suggest  to  us  that  our  an- 
cestors must  have  been  desperately 
afraid  of  foreigners.  Neither  pride, 
nor  cruelty,  nor  prejudice,  are  suf- 
cient  to  explain  such  legislation; 
it  must  have  been  a  fruit  of  fear 
of  competition.  But  us  this  mean 
interpretation  has  the  disadvantage 
of  placing  all  these  selfish  laws  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  general  subject 
which  we  are  pursuing  here,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  though  the  vanity 
of  nations  was  manifestly  the  main 
cause  of  the  old  enmity  to  foreigners, 
the  sentiment  of  pocket  interest  had 
a  large  share  in  it  as  well  Still, 
whatever  be  the  influence  which 
pocket  interests  are  occasionally 
able  to  exercise,  that  influence  can- 
not long  hold  its  own  against  pub- 
lic necessities.  This  seems  to  have 
been  almost  as  true  four  centuries 
ago  as  it  is  to-day ;  for  not  only  was 
Bichard's  law  soon  afterwards  re- 
pealed, but,  in  1542,  the  state  of 
opinion  had   become    so  changed 
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that  it  was  possible  to  pass  the 
first  law  which  allowed  foreign- 
ers to  become  '' demzens," — ^that 
is,  to  acquire  a  half  naturalisa- 
tion which  permitted  them  to  buy 
and  to  hold  property,  but  not  to 
succeed  to  it ;  the  Crown  held  too 
fast  to  its  escheating  to  permit  that. 
And  in  1558,  when  Elizabeth  be- 
came queen,  something  very  won- 
derful occurred — a  foreigner  was, 
for  the  first  time,  naturaHsed  com- 
pletely as  an  Englishman  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  This  was  a  trem^i- 
dous  stride  ahead ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  immigrants  began  to 
stream  in  abundantly  from  the 
Low  Countries,  in  tlie  hope  of 
finding  gentler  treatment  on  the 
British  shores  than  the  Duke  of 
Alva  extended  to  them  at  home. 
The  Government  very  wisely  shut 
its  eyes  to  this  influx  of  useful 
hands,  and  allowed  the  proscrip- 
tions against  foreigners  to  remain 
somewhat  in  abeyance;  but  this 
once  more  roused  the  old  local  hate, 
and,  in  the  next  reign,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  made  itself  the 
spokesman  of  the  injured  British 
cause,  and  put  in  such  hot  com- 
plaints that  James  I.  imposed 
fresh  disabilities  on  strangers.  And 
at  the  same  moment,  as  if  to  prove 
how  difficult  it  was  for  any  one 
to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  English- 
men, the  Scotch  remained  aliens 
on  the  union  of  the  two  countries ; 
it  was  only  children  bom  in  Scotland 
after  the  union  was  efiected  who  ac- 
quired the  rank  of  British  subjects^ 
The  Eeformation  naturally  intro- 
duced a  new  class  of  sentiments 
into  the  alien  laws ;  they  became 
a  vehicle  of  hostility  to  Popery.  Ee- 
ligious  animosity  added  itself  to  the 
two  pre-existing  motives  of  national 
conceit  and  trade  monopoly;  audit 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  this 
third  elementof  action  didnottend  to 
make  the  laws  more  liberaL  Its  first 
efiect  was,  that  the  faculty  of  being 
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natuialised  as  Englishmen  was  lim- 
ited to  Protestants ;  and  it  was  pro- 
Tided  by  a  subsequent  enactment, 
that  if  any  person  who  had  been 
naturalised  should  afterwards  be- 
come a  Catholic,  he  should  by  that 
act  forfeit  his  naturalisation,  and  be- 
come an  alien  again.  The  condition 
of  receiving  the  Sacrament  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  introduction  of  a 
^Naturalisation  Bill  into  Parliament 
was  imposed  at  the  same  time. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  considered 
that  "  the  increase  of  people  was  a 
means  of  advancing  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  a  nation,  and  that  many 
strangers  of  the  Protestant  or  Ee- 
formed  religion,  out  of  a  due  consi- 
deration of  the  happy  constitution 
of  the  government  of  this  realm, 
would  be  induced  to  transport  them- 
selves and  their  estates  into  this 
kingdom,  if  they  might  be  made 
partakers  of  the  advantages  and  pri- 
vileges which  the  natural-bom  sub- 
jects did  enjoy ;"  and  consequently, 
in  1708,  the  first  general  KaturaJi- 
sation  Act  was  passed,  allowing 
foreigners  to  become  English  sub- 
jects simply  by  taking  certain  pre- 
scribed oaths,  without  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament  in  each  case.  Three 
years  afterwards,  however,  with  the 
capriciousness  which  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  our  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  this  Act  was  re- 
pealed as  being  far  too  generous  and 
easy.  Prom  that  date  no  more 
changes  of  importance  were  effected, 
until,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Prench  Eevolution,  England  pro- 
ceeded to  get  frightened  at  the  rush 
of  refugees,  and  Acts  were  passed 
enabling  the  Government  to  expel 
foreigners  whenever  it  thought  fit 
to  do  so.  And  while  all  these 
obsteu^les  not  only  to  naturalisa- 
tion, but  even  to  mere  residence, 
were  thus  imposed,  all  the  old 
disabilities  were  steadily  main- 
tained ;  aliens  remained  unable 
to  possess  real  property,  and  still 


more  unable  to  inherit  or  bequeath 
it.  The  same  rules  applied  to  cer- 
tain sorts  of  personal  property ;  no 
alien  could  take  a  house  on  lease,  or 
hold  any  office,  however  small.  So 
matters  remained  till  Queen  Yicto- 
lia  came ;  for  though  slight  modifi- 
cations were  introduced  in  1825  and 
1826,  they  effected  no  real  change, 
the  only  one  of  them  which  pre- 
sented any  interest  being  the  sup- 
pression of  the  law  obliging  every 
candidate  for  naturalisation  to  re- 
ceive the  Sacrament  as  evideiice  of 
his  Protestantism. 

At  last,  in  1843,  it  became  clear 
to  everybody  that  all  this  was  a  dis- 
grace to  England,  and  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  alien  laws  as  a  whole.  The 
report  of  that  Committee  tells  the 
story  very  moderately,  but  it  ex- 
poses frankly  most  of  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  situation.  After  enu- 
merating the  various  prohibitions  to 
which  foreigners  were  subjected; 
after  stating  that  those  prohibitions 
were  probably  "  more  numerous 
than  those  imposed  on  the  same 
class  of  persons  in  other  European 
countries ; "  after  quoting  Mr  Hal- 
lam's  opinion,  that ''  no  other  coun- 
try has  adopted  such  sweeping  dis- 
qualifications,"— the  report  observes 
that  the  immigration  of  skilled  for- 
eigners into  any  country  must  be 
attended  with  reciprocal  advantf^es, 
alludes  to  the  various  trades  which 
have  been  introduced  by  aliens  into 
England,  and  concludes  by  propos- 
ing to  remove  many  of  the  disabil- 
ities, and  to  render  naturalisation 
easy.  These  recommendations  were 
adopted :  in  1844  a  bill  was  passed 
authorising  naturalisation  in  asimple 
form;  permitting  aliens,  for  the  £U»t 
time,  to  lease  lands  and  houses  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  to  hold  every 
kind  of  property.  And  yet,  though 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that, 
thirty  years  ago,  "when  reform  of  all 
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kinds  was  a  mania,  statesmen  wonld 
have  been  disposed  to  grant  that 
most  just  of  all  reforms,  the  repeal 
of  the  prohibition  to  inherit,  the 
repeal  was  not  then  conceded.  It 
was  only  in  1870  that  the  bill  now 
in  force  was  voted,  that  all  previ- 
ous Acts  were  repealed,  that  the  last 
disability  was  removed,  and  that 
foreigners  were  authorised  to  inherit 
and  bequeath,  like  British  subjects, 
and  to  enjoy,  when  naturalised, 
all  political  and  other  privileges, 
liberties,  and  powers.  At  the  same 
time,  very  logically,  the  right  of 
aliens  to  be  tried  by  mixed  juries 
was  annulled. 

Amidst  all  these  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  non-legal  eye  is  unable  to 
discover  what  has  been  the  fate  of 
"escheating,"  and  whether  it  is 
still,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
law  of  England.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  law  in  every  other  land  in  Eu- 
rope ;  even  in  Turkey  the  right  of 
aubaine  has  disappeared;  but  we 
hold  so  conservatively  to  ancient 
practices,  that,  even  if  we  no  longer 
use  it,  we  perhaps  preserve  it 
in  the  museum  of  unenforced  but 
unrepealed  absurdities  which  help 
to  compose  the  total  of  our  code. 

But  whether  we  have  retained 
the  droit  dHauhaine  or  not,  at  all 
events  we  kept  entire,  until  1844, 
the  feudal  principle  of  suzerainty 
in  our  attitude  towards  foreigners. 
While  every  other  country  gave  it 
up,  we  alone — ^we  the  champions  of 
fair  play — ^persisted  in  asserting  that, 
as  no  one  can  be  the  subject  of  two 
sovereigns  at  once,  therefore  no 
alien  could  hold  land  in  England. 
The  old  law  declared  that  such 
was  and  ought  to  be  the  case,  and 
the  nation  accepted  the  proposition 
from  obedience  and  habit,  especi- 
ally as  it  suited  itself  exactly  to 
British  i»rejudices;  but,  now  that 
the  law  has  ceased  to  be,  now  that 
we  can  talk  of  it  disrespectfully 
without  fear  of  being  conveyed  to 


Tyburn  or  the  Tower,  we  can  won- 
der safely  at  the  utter  want  of  gen- 
erosity and  common -sense  which 
our  more  recent  ancestors  exhibited 
in  the  matter.     That  the  owning  of 
real  property  should  have  consti- 
tuted, in  itself,  an  act  of  declared 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  was  very 
natural  in  the  time  of  tournaments 
and  seigneuries ;  but  that  the  sup- 
posed connection  between  the  two 
ideas  should  have  survived  the  age 
of  chivalry  is  a  fact  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend.    What  was 
the  cause  which  led  us  to  go  on 
maintaining  steadily  a  theory  which 
was  dying  out  all  round  usf    Was  it 
vanity,  or  interest,  or  stupidity;  or 
was  it  that  peculiarly  British  no- 
tion, "respectability"?     We  may 
suspect  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  all 
these  reasons,  and  that  the  last  was 
the  most  powerful  of  them  all ;  but 
as  no  history  of  "respectability" 
has  yet  been  written,  we  cannot 
determine  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  pressure  which  it  exerdsed  on 
the  maintenance  of  our  iU-temper- 
ed   jurisprudence    towards    aliens. 
Indeed  we  possess  such  insufficient 
data  as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of 
"  respectability,"  that  we  cannot  de- 
cide, authoritatively,  at  what  period 
it  first  began  to  sprout,  or  how  it 
managed  to  acquire  its  present  vast 
proportions,  or  what  has  been  its 
degree  of  influence  on  the  educa- 
tion   and    the    destiny    of     the 
English  race.    That  "  respectabil- 
ity," as  understood  and  practised 
in  the    BriUsh    Isles,    is    mainly 
a  product  of  the  Beformation,  is, 
however,  manifest  to  all  observers 
who  have  studied  its  idiosyncra- 
sies ;  that  much,  at  all  events,  we 
may  take  for  ce^in;  for  there  is 
nowhere  an  example  of  a  foreign 
Catholic  trying  to  make  himself"  re- 
spectable," according  to  our  model 
But  Protestantism  idone  could  not 
have  formed  it ;  if  it  had,  all  Pro- 
testant races  would  show  as  much 
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of  it  as  ourselves ;  Avhich  is  iu  no 
way  the  case,  the  thing  being  ex- 
clusively of  British  manufacture, 
and  not  being  susceptible  of  expor- 
tation. According  to  probability,  it 
was  by  the  action  of  the  Eeformed 
religion  on  certain  tendencies  of  our 
English  temperament,  that  this 
strange  quotient  was  worked  into 
existence,  and  that  it  has  been  so 
vigorously  maintained.  It  needed, 
seemingly,  the  association  and  the 
mutual  reaction  of  two  special  causes 
for  its  creation ;  and  as  those  two 
causes  met  in  full  strength  in  Eng- 
land, they  have  gradually  devel- 
oped their  hybrid  ofispring  until  it 
has  become  one  of  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  our  character.  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  seriously  pretended  that 
it  has  much  truth  or  reason  in  its 
composition;  in  three-quarters  of 
its  shapes  it  is  a  more  or  less  con- 
scientious sham ;  it  consists  essen- 
tially in  fear  of  other  people,  iu 
blind  acceptance  of  opinion,  in 
trembling  subservience  to  usages 
and  custom,  in  the  steadfast  main- 
tenance of  prejudice  as  an  element 
of  national  duty.  These  being  its 
components,  we  may  presume  that 
it  has  necessarily  and  largely  stimu- 
lated our  ill-will  towards  foreigners, 
and  even  that  it  has  energetically 
aided  to  hold  together  the  lower 
and  coarser  elements  of  our  national 
pride.  Whether  it  has  contributed 
to  our  strength  and  our  prosperity 
is  too  unpleasant  a  question  to  dis- 
cuss; it  would  be  lamentable  to 
im£^ine  that  we  can  have  possibly 
derived  any  kind  of  good  from  an 
"  organised  hypocrisy." 

If^  however,  for  this  and  other 
reasons,  we  went  on  hating  foreign- 
ers at  home,  we  soon  became  awake 
to  the  desirableness  of  protecting 
our  own  citizens  against  foreigners 
abroad.  Wo  felt  that  what  was 
amply  good  enough  for  aliens  in 
England,  was  utterly  unfit  for  Eng- 
lish subjects  when  they,  in  their 


turn,  became  aliens  in  other  coun- 
tries. So  we  set  to  work  to  obtain, 
by  treaty,  as  many  advantages  as 
we  could  got  our  neighbours  to  con- 
cede ;  and  though  we  talked  a  good 
deal  about  reciprocity  in  our  nego- 
tiations, we  neither  did  nor  could 
reciprocate  in  the  more  important 
questions.  How,  for  instance,  could 
we  offer  an  equivalent  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  droit  (Taubaine  else- 
where, while  we  refused  to  allow 
foreigners  to  possess  in  England  the 
very  sort  of  property  to  which  the 
droit  d^aubaine  woidd  most  neces- 
sarily apply)  On  one  point  only 
did  we  get,  in  a  sort  of  a  way, 
ahead  of  other  nations ;  we  were  far 
away  the  first  to  set  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  political  asylum,  to  offer 
our  territory  as  a  hiding-place  for 
refugees  from  other  countries,  and 
•to  send  out  a  general  invitation  to 
the  universe  to  be  pleased  to  regard 
Great  Britain  as  a  sanctuary  for  the 
exiled.  In  doing  this,  we  mixed 
up  hospitality  with  churlishness, 
liberality  with  intolerance,  freedom 
with  prohibition;  we  received,  with- 
out control,  every  visitor  who  came 
to  us,  but  we  refused  to  recognise 
any  of  those  visitors  as  our  equals. 
And  in  this  jumble  of  generosity 
and  selfishness,  we  omitted  to  ob- 
serve either  the  utter  contradiction 
which  existed  between  the  two  ele- 
ments of  our  system,  or  the  unfair- 
ness which  attended  its  application. 
Even  now  that  the  selfish  side  of 
it  has  disappeared,  now  that  it  has 
all  become  good-fellowship  and 
equality  of  rights,  we  continue — 
most  of  us,  at  least — to  confidently 
believe  that,  even  if  it  used  to  be 
very  wrong,  it  was  all  done  for  the 
greater  glory  of  the  Union-jack, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  trial 
by  jury,  and  that,  consequently,  we 
need  not  be  very  violently  ashamed 
of  it. 

Opinions  such  as  these  make  up 
a  good  part  of  what  we  understand 
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by  patriotism.  That  large-named 
notion  is  not  composed  exclusively 
of  large  ingredients ;  on  the  contrary, 
few  of  the  nobler  sentiments  con- 
tain a  heavier  mixture  of  littleness 
and  injustice:  bigotry,  prejudice 
and  habit,  enter  copiously  into  its 
composition;  and  it  is  those  un- 
worthy elements  which  so  frequently 
divert  it  from  its  higher  uses.  Such 
has  been  the  case  in  our  attitude 
towards  aliens.  Under  the  idea  that 
we  were  protecting  the  honour  and 
the  safety  of  the  State — that  we 
were  acting  in  the  name  of  the  pride 
of  Britain-:— we  have  gone  on  apply- 
ing to  foreigners  the  ungenerous  lit- 
tlenesses which  everywhere  under- 
lie the  love  of  country,  but  which, 
notwithstanding  the  universality  of 
their  existence,  had  ceased  to  be 
so  used  elsewhere.  Other  nations 
found  out,  long  before  us,  that  ostra- 
cism does  not  constitute  superiority ; 
if  it  did,  States  would  only  have 
to  decline  all  mutual  relations  in 
order  to  thereby  excel  each  other. 
Luckily  we  have  recognised  at  last 
that  our  system  was  a  false  one ;  and 
if  we  finnkly  acknowledge  that  it 
was  60,  we  shall  make  the  only 
atonement  in  our  power  for  our  long 
persistence  in  it 

Alien  laws,  by  their  very  nature, 
have  always  been  purely  local  in 
their  object  and  their  action,  and 
have,  at  no  time,  expressed  any- 
thing but  the  ideas  proper  to  each 
race  as  to  the  quantity  and  shape 
of  the  enmity  which  it  ought  to 
show  to  foreigners.  But  while 
there  was,  consequently,  no  accord- 
ance between  nations  on  particulars 
of  form,  the  starting-point  and  the 
object  were  everywhere  the  same: 
all  communities  agreed  absolutely 
on  the  principle ;  all  were  of  one 
mind,  in  former  days,  as  to  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  ill-treating 
strangers  somehow ;  the  sole  differ- 
ence between  them  was  as  to  the 
way  of  doing  it  We  have  shown 
what  that  way  was  in  France  and 


England;  we  have  seen  that  each 
of  the  two  countries  had  its  special 
practices :  and  so  it  was  in  every 
other  land  There  were,  in  fact, 
almost  as  many  variations  of  usage 
and  legislation  as  there  were  States 
in  Europe.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  and  even 
the  contradiction  of  the  details,  it 
is  not  impossible  to  make  a  whole 
of  the  conflicting  elements  of  the 
subject,  and  to  regard  that  whole 
as  having  been  the  common  work 
of  the  entire  world.  The  question 
provoked  everywhere  the  same  feel* 
ing  j  there  was  unanimity  about  it ; 
and  as  we  have  now  got  a  tolerable 
idea  of  its  action  in  each  country 
individually,  we  may  usefully  con- 
sider it  for  a  moment  in  its  agglo- 
merated shape.  In  its  partial  as- 
pects we  have  found  it  extremely 
ugly ;  but,  when  we  group  the 
items  into  one  total,  we  find  that 
the  mass  looks  less  odious  than  its 
elements  did.  The  difference  is  not 
quite  so  marked  as  between  cream- 
laid  note-paper  and  dirty  rags,  but 
it  is  quite  sufiicent  to  enable  us  to 
discern  it  clearly.  Limited  to  the 
separate  doings  of  each  State,  hos- 
tility to  aliens  was  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  nations  manifested,  self- 
ishly and  brutally,  towards  each 
other  the  power  which  each  of  them 
attributed  to  itself,  and  the  pride 
which  resulted  from  that  sentiment 
of  power ;  the  contemptuous  cruelty 
so  exhibited  was  simply  interna- 
tional vanity  in  action.  But  when 
we  look  at  it  as  a  universal  opera- 
tion, we  see  it  in  another  character; 
in  that  perspective  it  becomes  almost 
reasonable  and  defensible,  and  sup- 
plies us  with  a  fresh  example  of  the 
ofb-recnrring  fact,  that  in  politics  aa 
in  nature,  the  whole  is  capable  of 
producing  a  very  different  result 
from  that  presented  by  each  of  its 
parts  when  isolated.  We  can  drink 
water,  but  not  the  oxygen  and 
hydrc^n  that  make  it;  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  gunpowder  will  not 
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explode  alone;  single  sounds  do 
not  make  music :  and  so  •  it  has 
1)een  in  this  case, — the  whole  pos- 
sesses qualities  and  merits  which 
cannot  be  claimed  for  any  of  its 
details. 

The  considerations  which  prove 
this  are  that^  as  self-defence  is  the 
essential  basis  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  all  states,  as  maintenance  of  their 
nation's  influence  and  protection  of 
its  material  interests  are  the  natural 
and  legitimate  objects  of  all  Govem- 
mentSy  no  step  is  more  justifiable, 
in  principle,  than  the  adoption  to- 
wa^  foreigners  of  such  an  attitude 
as  may  seem  to  the  State  or  Goyem- 
ment  to  best  conduce  to  those  ends. 
Whether  the  attitude  is  wise  and 
prudent,  whether  it  really  does  con- 
duce to  the  ends  desired,  is  a  very 
different  question,  the  pursuit  of 
which  would  lead  us  back  again  to 
details.  We  are  looking  now  at 
theory,  not  practice ;  and  firom  that 
point  of  view  alien  laws  become 
simply  a  perfectly  faXx  and  reason- 
able manifestation  of  independence. 
Just  as  every  power  has  the  right  to 
choose  its  constitution  and  its  laws, 
80,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  has  a 
right  to  choose  the  form  of  its  rela- 
tions not  only  with  other  powers, 
but  with  the  individual  subjects  of 
those  powers;  and  in  this  way  we 
arrive,  by  what  seems  to  be  perfect 
logic,  at  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
be  right  in  principle  to  do  what  is 
wrong  in  practice.  This,  however, 
IB  a  tangle  into  which  it  would  be 
rash  to  plunge;  at  the  best,  our  ideas 
of  State  morality  would  get  confused 
in  it,  and  we  might  perhaps  lose  our 
way  so  completely  in  a  labyrinth  of 
sophisms  that  we  should  not  reach 
the  end  of  this  article  in  safety. 
Indeed  it  is  only  as  a  concession  to 
ancient  prejudices  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  admit  at  all  that  alien  laws 
cotdd  have  ever  been,  theoretically, 
justifiable.  The  present  generation 
has  suppressed  them,  and  has  there- 
by indicated  that  it  thinks  them 


useless  if  not  unjust :  but  the  present 
generation  has  so  much  tenderness 
for  its  predecessors,  that  it  likes  to 
discover  arguments  by  which  the 
errors  of  those  predecessors  can  be 
excused.  That  is  why,  after  proving 
that  our  ancestors  were  all  wrong, 
we  are  now  endeavouring  to  show 
that  they  were  all  right;  in  that 
way  both  fact  and  fiction  will  be 
represented  in  the  story,  liberty  of 
opinion  will  be  absolutely  respected, 
and  everybody  will  be  firee  to  follow 
his  own  belief 

And  yet,  as  a  good  many  of  us 
indolenlJy  like  to  find  opinions 
ready  made  for  our  use,  without  the 
labour  of  forming  them  for  ourselves, 
and  as  the  absence  of  a  definite  con- 
clusion might  therefore  worry  hesi- 
tating minds,  it  may  perhaps  be 
nobler,  after  all,  not  to  leave  the 
question  open,  but  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  giving  judgment 
on  it.  We  have  to  decide  between 
theory  and  practice  :  if  we  think 
that  theory  is  the  more  venerable  of 
the  two,  then,  evidently,  we  shall 
proclaim  that  our  forefathers  did 
well  to  slaughter  visitors,  and  pil- 
lage wrecks,  and  generally  rob  stran- 
gers; if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
think  practice  the  more  important^ 
then,  as  evidently,  we  shall  insist 
that  those  forefathers  were  brutes, 
and  that  we  are  delighted  to  have 
left  off  imitating  them.  Which 
way  shall  we  gol  Shall  we  vote 
for  realities  or  for  ideas  1  The  an- 
swer, doubtless,  would  be  made  in 
the  same  words  by  nearly  every 
Englishman, — the  cry  would  be, 
"  Eealities,  not  ideas."  We  are 
practical,  at  least  we  say  so ;  in  this 
case,  therefore,  as  in  others,  it  is 
probable  that  the  greatest  number 
will  be  satisfied  by  our  declaring 
that  fact  is  preferable  to  fiction,  and 
that  we,  consequently,  condemn  our 
ancestors.  And  now  that  this  de- 
termination is  arrived  at,  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
easy  to  support  by  argument  than 
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the  opposite  solution  would  have 
been;  for  it  is  all  nonsense  to 
talk  of  "rights  of  sovereignty," 
and  to  base  on  them  the  assertion 
that  Governments  are  justified  in 
doing  anything  they  like.  The 
truth  is  that,  in  Uie  long-run. 
Governments  can  only  do  what 
"  pays,"  which  means  that  no  policy 
will  last  unless  it  be  fair,  honesty 
and  productive;  all  other  systems 
are  upset  by  time,  just  as  alien  laws 
have  been  turned  out  at  last.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
world  was  a  desperately  long  time 
about  it;  and  that  we  English,  in 


particular,  dawdled  over  it  shame- 
folly.    . 

The  moral  of  the  tale  is  that  it  is 
vastly  pleasanter  to  be  alive  now 
than  it  used  to  be.  This  fact  is  de- 
cidedly agreeable,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  our  hoping,  for  our  chil- 
dren's sake,  that  things  will  con- 
tinue to  improve.  If  so,  other  coun- 
tries will  perhaps  become,  some  day, 
so  irresistibly  attractive  to  us  all, 
that  nobody  will  be  able  to  remain 
a  citizen  of  any  land,  and  that  na- 
tionalities will  consequently  be  sup- 
pressed. If  so,  there  will  be  no 
more  war. 


ARMY  CONTKOL. 

[Sm, — Having  read  several  excellent  articles  on  Army  Organisation  in 
your  most  valuable  Magazine,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  accom- 
panying remarks  on  the  present  system  of  "  Army  Control,"  hoping  you 
may  consider  them  deserving  of  a  place  in  your  pages. — I  remain,  yours 
very  faithfcdly,  D.  Ltsons, 

Major-General, 
To  Editor  of  'Blackwood.'] 


The  organisation  of  the  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  army  is 
a  subject  on  which,  as  on  all  others, 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  opinions 
more  or  less  at  variance  with  each 
other. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  arises 
chiefly  from  the  subject  being  con- 
templated under  different  influences 
and  from  different  points  of  view. 

In  order  to  appreciate  correctly 
the  value  of  the  opinions  expressed, 
it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  analyse 
some  of  the  causes  or  influences 
which  have  led  to  their  conception. 

The  influence  which  has  led  to 
the  strongest  antagonism  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  is  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  government  of  the 
army  between  the  military  and  civil 
authorities  connected  with  it. 

For  the  last  forty  years  the 
struggle  has  gradually,  and  at  times 
almost  imperceptibly,  been  creeping 
on,  which  has  at  length  placed  the 


government  of  the  army  more  im- 
mediately under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War,  a  civilian, 
at  its  head,  and  a  numerous  retinue 
of  civil  clerks  of  great  influence  and 
power  around  him. 

I  do  not  undertake  tovsay  whether 
this  is  right  or  wrong,  but  we  are 
only  uselessly  beating  the  wind  if 
we  aigue  on  the  subject  of  control 
without  first  acknowledging  the  fact^ 
and  looking  our  real  difficulty  in  the 
face. 

The  next  cause  of  divexsity  in 
opinion  arises  from  the  different 
sources  whence  militaiy  men  who 
write  and  speak  on  the  control  ques- 
tion have  derived  the  information 
which  has  caused  them  to  form 
their  opinions. 

These  influences  or  points  of  view 
must  be  well  considered  in  weighing 
the  value  of  each  opinion. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  civil- 
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ian  fully  to  understand  the  system 
of  carrying  out  strategical  operations 
before  an  enemy ;  and  without  that 
knowledge,  however  clever  he  may 
be  on  other  subjects,  he  cannot  form 
a  correct  idea  of  Uie  laws  which 
should  regulate  the  different  depart- 
ments which  constitute  the  vast  and 
intricate  machinery  of  an  army 
placed  under  the  command  of  a 
general  in  the  field. 

The  most  elaborate  and  forcible 
arguments  set  forth  by  military 
men  in  time  of  peace  emanate  fre- 
quently from  men  extremely  clever, 
remarkably  scientific,  and  unanswer- 
able in  theory,  but  often  entirely 
deficient  in  practical  knowledge  and 
experience;  whereas  the  practical 
soldier  of  great  experience  may  lack 
the  abilityof  advocating  his  opinions 
by  poweif ul  writing  and  speddng. 

Having  had  some  experience  in 
the  field  on  active  service,  as  well 
as  in  our  peace  manoeuvres,  and 
having  spent  many  years  in  con- 
stant contact  with  British  soldiers, 
I  think  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
of  the  present  organisation  of  the 
control  department  may  be  of 
some. use ;  and  should  it  not  point 
out  the  '^  fairway  channel,"  it  may 
at  any  rate  warn  our  pilots  of  the 
rocks  ahead. 

In  our  present  system,  large  de- 
partments have  been  created  in  the 
War  Office,  principally  under  the 
superintendence  of  civilians  who 
have  been  placed  in  high  positions, 
with  high  pay,  which  they  naturally 
will  be  loath  to  relinquish.  In 
order  that  their  hold  upon  the  army 
may  be  more  complete,  controllers 
have  been  placed  at  every  station, 
who  communicate  constantly  and 
directly  with  them.  These  control- 
lers have  been  made  independent 
staff  -  officers  ;  they  communicate 
only  with  their  general  officers,  and 
take  their  authorities  and  instruc- 
tions direct  from  him  in  person. 
They  have  also  been  placed  in  direct 
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communication  with  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
duties  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
quartermaster -general,  the  remain- 
der of  whose  duties  have  been  thrust 
upon  the  general  officer — ^little  more 
than  the  name  of  the  office  remain- 
ing. 

In  time  of  peace  the  great  defects 
of  this  system  may  show  themselves 
only  in  the  shape  of  friction  and 
occasional  complaint;  but  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  whole  fabric  must 
inevitably  fall. 

The  operations  of  war  may  be 
divided  under  two  heads. 

First,  The  strategical  and  tacti- 
cal movements  of  an  army,  by  which 
the  objects  of  a  war  are  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Seeond^The  administrative  duties, 
whereby  the  troops  are  clothed, 
fed,  and  supplied  with  munitions 
of  war. 

All  the  plans  of  operations  in- 
cluded under  the  first  head  can 
alone  be  considered,  formed,  and 
carried  out  by  military  men.  In 
the  more  delicate  details  of  such 
plans,  a  general  can  scarcely  allow 
his  right  hand  to  know  what  his 
left  hand  is  doing :  it  would  be  un- 
necessary and  unsafe  for  him  to  in- 
trust the  secrets  connected  with 
them  to  a  man  unacquainted  with 
military  science,  who  could  not  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  civil  officer 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
administrative  departments  of  an 
army,  could  never  find  time  to  be 
constantly  at  the  elbow  of  his  gene- 
ral while  he  was  studying  and  pre- 
paring the  details  of  his  military 
plans. 

As  the  strategical  and  tactical 
operations  included  under  the  first 
head  must  be  left  exclusively  under 
the  direction  of  military  or  combat- 
ant officers,  so  must  the  duties  in- 
cluded under  the  second  be  dealt 
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with  by  officers  especially  appointed 
and  educated  for  thoee  branches. 

As  a  military  staff-officer  has  ac- 
cess to  his  general  at  all  times,  to 
refer  to  him  on  matters  relating  to 
strategical  or  tactical  movementSy  so 
do  I  consider  the  head  of  an  ad- 
ministrative department  shoold  have 
free  access  to  him  to  speak  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  his  own  branch  of 
duty. 

So  far  the  distinction  between 
the  duties  included  under  the  two 
heads  is  clear  and  simple ;  and  were 
it  possible  to  keep  them  separate, 
no  difficulties  would  arise,  and  the 
heads  of  administratiye  departments 
might  be  considered  independent; 
but  unfortunately  this  is  not  pos- 
sible— the  system  breaks  down  on 
the  yery  threshold. 

The  duties  of  the  military  and 
administrative  departments  are  so 
closely  interwoven  that  the  one 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other. 
The  very  moment  a  camp  is  formed 
or  a  force  is  assembled,  they  come 
into  collision ;  and  the  latter  must, 
at  every  turn,  be  dependent  on  and 
subservient  to  the  former.  The 
positions  of  the  camps — the  spots 
on  which  provisions,  forage,  and 
stores  are  to  be  placed — the  amount 
of  provisions  or  transport  that  can 
be  derived  from  the  country  round 
— the  very  spot  on  which  the  con- 
troller himself  is  to  be  placed — 
must  all  be  decided  by  military 
staff-officers,  with  reference  to  strat- 
egical views  and  purposes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  dur- 
ing a  campaign  the  reconnaissance 
of  country  and  the  duties  of  the 
intelligence  department  must  be 
carried  out  by  military  staff-officers 
thoroughly  instructed  in  military 
science.  These  duties  cannot  be 
performed  by  the  control  depart- 
ment, which  has  no  officers  trained 
or  qualified  for  the  work. 

Consequently,  the  roads  by  which 
the  columns  of  baggage,  provisions, 
and  stores  are  to  travel,  and  the 


hours  at  which  they  are  to  start, 
and  many  other  details  affecting 
them,  must  be  arranged  by  military 
staff-officers  with  reference  to  the 
movements  of  the  troops ;  and,  even 
when  arranged,  they  are  subject  to 
alteration,  owing  to  ooconences 
which  may  happen  in  time  of  war. 
A  sudden  attack  may  choke  up  a 
road ;  a  bridge  may  be  destroyed  at 
the  last  moment;  a  swampy  road 
may  become  impassable ;  or  a  thou- 
sand other  incidents  may  occur  to 
cause  delay,  any  of  which  may 
render  a  change  of  arrangement  in 
the  movements  of  both  troops  and 
columns  of  waggons  necessary. 

These  changes  must  be  nuule  on 
the  spot  by  military  staff-officers, 
and  must  frequently  be  made  witli- 
out  reference  to  the  general  com- 
manding. If  a  control  officer  was 
to  attempt  to  change  such  arrange- 
ments without  reference  to  military 
authority,  he  might  obstruct  the 
advance  of  reserves  moving  to  sup- 
port an  attack,  or  interfere  in  some 
other  way  with  the  movements  of 
the  troops,  and  cause  a  serious 
disaster. 

I^or  is  it  in  fiont  of  an  army 
alone  that  it  is  necessary  that  all 
movements,  whether  of  troops  or  of 
columns  of  waggons,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  military  arrangement^  but 
also  in  rear. 

The  task  of  keeping  open  and 
protecting  the  communications  of 
an  army  is  always  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  and  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  difficulty  and  dsjiger, 
which  can  only  be  dealt  with  ^by  a 
military  officer  of  experience  on  the 
spot ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  reference  to 
the  general  commanding  at  every 
step,  and  wait  for  his  instructions, 
to  be  filtered  through  his  controller 
till  they  dribbled  down  to  the  com- 
missary in  charge  of  the  transports 
The  very  idea  is  simply  ludicrous. 

These  are  merely  possible  inci- 
dents taken  at  random,  but  similar 
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cases  must  arise  continually  on  ser- 
yicCy  "whether  an  army  is  advancing, 
retiring,  or  stationary;  and  in  sJl 
cases  the  arrangements  made  to 
meet  them  must  have  reference  to 
strat^cal  and  tactical  considera- 
tions. 

The  object  of  a  campa^  is  mili- 
tary, and  all  other  considerations 
must  be  made  subservient  to  that 
first  consideration.  We  do  not 
fight  the  enemy  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
troops,  but  we  feed  and  clothe  our 
troops  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  fight  the  enemy. 

The  head  of  an  administrative 
department  of  the  army  cannot  be 
independent  of  the  military  staff, 
nor  can  he  be  a  staff-officer  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  head  of  a  military 
department;  he  must  be  depart- 
mentalf  and  dependent  on  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  the  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  movements  of  the 
army,  which  must  necessarOy  be  of 
the  first  importance  in  war. 

To  suppose  that  a  general  officer 
can  give  his  instructions  to  the 
heads  of  his  military  and  adminis- 
trative departments,  to  be  carried 
out  independently,  as  it  were,  in  two 
parallel  lines,  and  that  the  military 
officers,  who  are  frequently  forced 
to  use  discretionary  power  according 
to  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  are 
never  to  interfere  with. the  move- 
ments of  the  administrative  branches 
except  through  the  general,  is  ab- 
surd. 

Moreover,  a  civil  officer  unac- 
quainted with  militaiy  science  would, 
require  different  and  more  detailed 
orders  than  the  head  of  a  military 
department ;  and  the  valuable  time 
of  a  general  would  be  uselessly  taken 
up  in  explaining  details  which  an 
officer  of  the  quartermaster-general's 
department  could  explain  equally 
well 

This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  per- 
sonal or  class  feeling — a  question 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  beneath  the 


dignity  of  the  head  of  an  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  army  to  take 
orders  or  instructions  from  a  staff- 
officer — but  it  is  a  vital  question, 
which  affects  the  practical  working 
of  the  machinery  of  an  army. 

I  consider  that,  with  regard  to 
such  general  departmental  questions 
as  the  following,  the  controller 
should  receive  his  instructions  from 
the  general  commanding  in  person, 
without  the  intervention  of  any 
staff-officer. 

1.  The  probable  duration  of  a 
campaign. 

2.  The  probable  nature  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

3.  The  probable  amount  of  pro- 
visions and  stores  that  would  be 
required  &om  home. 

4.  The  source  whence  transport 
animals  are  to  be  procured,  and  the 
means  of  getting  them  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

5.  Matters  relating  to  the  receipt 
and  payment  of  money. 

6.  The  positions  of  the  main 
depots  of  provisions  and  stores. 

Also,  in  the  interior  management 
of  his  department  he  should  be  in- 
dependent ;  but  in  all  cases  where 
the  operations  of  the  army  are  in 
any  way  concerned,  he  and  his  de- 
partment must  act  depaitmentally, 
and  be  dependent  on,  and  subser- 
vient to,  the  main  objects  of  the 
war,  which  are  to  be  effected  by 
strategic  and  tactical  movements 
under  the  direction  of  military 
officers. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have 
alluded  only  to  an  army  in  the  field. 
In  time  of  ^e.  the  pksent  system 
of  making  the  controller  an  inde- 
pendent staff-officer  leads  only  to 
a  little  discontent  and  friction,  and 
to  an  occasional  blunder;  it  has 
to  outward  appearance  no  very  seri- 
ous influence  over  the  army.  But 
ought  we  not,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
devise  a  system  which  will  work  in 
time  of  war  1  Let  us  not  slumber 
in  our  false  security,  nor  be  deceived 
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by  the  superficial  arguments  of  those 
who  seek  only  the  aggrandisement 
of  their  class,  little  knowing  the 
mischief  they  are  preparing  for  their 
country  in  the  event  of  war.  When 
the  tocsin  sounds,  it  is  too  late  to 
reform. 

Where  is  the  use  of  our  peace 
manoeuvres,  our  studies,  our  exer- 
cises, if  our  organisation  is  £ilse, 
our  system  unstable,  and  doomed 
to  fall  before  the  crucial  test  of  prac- 
tice, when  jealousy  and  strife  for 
power  must  yield  to  the  stem  ne- 
cessities of  warl 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  vast  administrative  de- 
partment styled  "  Control." 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the 
great  anxiety  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  departments,  more  have  been 
brought  together  than  any  one  hu- 
man mind  can  master;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  that  any  con- 
troller could  properly  supervise 
them  all,  nor  give  his  general  cor- 
rect and  detailed  information  re- 
specting the  numerous  matters  that 
are  now  placed  under  his  direction. 
He  would  be  forced  to  send  for  the 
comnussaries  in  chaige  of  each  par- 
ticular section  to  furnish  the  iirfor- 
mation  required:  this  is  virtually 
disruption,  and  a  return  to  the  old 
departments  under  a  new  title. 

I  think  that  all  warlike  stores, 
including  arms,  ammunition,  siege- 
train  stores,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  department. 

I  have  heard  it  proposed  also  to 
plaoe  camp-equipments,  as  formerly, 
in  the  same  department^  and  leave 
transport  and  supply  alone  in  the 
control  I  think  the  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  is  doubtful,  as 
camp-equipment  takes  the  place  of 
barracks,  is  connected  with  the  per- 
sonal comfort  of  the  soldier,  and  is 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  war- 
like stores. 

Having  made  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  army  **  department" 


alf**  in  all  cases  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  military  considera- 
tions, and  separated  the  warlike 
stores  from  the  present  unwieldy 
mass,  the  next  great  question  to 
solve  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
transport  department — and  various 
are  the  opinions  on  this  subject. 
It  is,  in  &ct,  fraught  with  great  dif- 
ficulties. 

If,  on  the  one  side,  it  was  made 
an  independent  military  corps,  it 
would  require  a  fresh  set  of  inter- 
nal departments  to  furnish  it  with 
horses,  waggons,  forage,  &c ;  or  it 
would  be  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
control  department  to  do  these  ser- 
vices for  it  There  is,  moreover, 
great  danger  of  their  becoming  too 
much  like  cavalry,  and  of  difficul- 
ties and  friction  arising  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  connected 
with  the  control  and  store  depart- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  officers  of 
the  control  department  are  not 
much  versed  in  matters  of  discip- 
line, and  their  other  duties  do  not 
adapt  them  for  the  command  of 
men. 

Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as 
the  control  department  must  be 
responsible  for  the  supplies  of  the 
army,  and  that  the  main  object  of 
the  transport  corps  is  to  convey 
these  supplies  and  control  stores, 
it  should  not  be  separated  from 
that  department,  but  be  considered 
part  and  parcel  of  it  I  consider 
that  officers  should  be  especially 
appointed  from  the  army,  and 
trained  for  that  corps,  and  not 
be  transferable  to  oilier  branches 
of  the  control ;  and  that  the  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  transport  corps 
should  be  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  corps;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  him  independent  of  the  con- 
troller. I  am  aware  that  there  is 
a  little  difficulty  in  this  arrange- 
ment, but    I  do  not  think  it  is 
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insuimoontable ;  any  other  system 
would  endanger  the  efficiency  of 
the  supply  branches,  for  whom  the 
transport  corps  is  principally  in- 
tended to  work. 

The  next  consideration  is  whether 
the  same  transport  corps  in  time  of 
war  should  work  for  both  the  con- 
trol and  warlike-store  departments, 
or  that  each  department  should 
have  its  own  transport  separately. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  transport 
of  the  two  corps  should  be  separate. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  would 
be  increasing  departments,  but  I 
do  not  think  any  inconyenience 
would  arise  from  the  arrangement. 
The  transport  would  be  part  of  the 
organisation  of  the  store  branch,  as 
the  horses  are  of  a  battery  of 
artillery,  a  troop  of  the  engineer 
train,  or  a  cavalry  regiment.  Horses 
might  always  be  transferred  at  any 
moment  &om  one  department  to 
another,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  war. 

lliere  is  one  other  alteration  that 
I  should  like  to  see  introduced  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  system  of  the 
army,  and  that  is,  regimental  tran- 
sport. I  think  that  every  corps 
should  transport  its  own  baggage 
independently,  having  its  own 
drivers,  horses,  waggons,  &c.  The 
system  need  not  be  fully  developed 
in  time  of  peace,  but  a  nucleus  of 
the  transport  should  exist  for  the 
sake  of  practice,  and  the  training 
of  drivers  in  every  regiment. 

The  horses  for  the  regimental 
transport  should  be  furnished  by 
the  control  department,  and  should 
always  be  kept  efficient  by  that 
corps,  but  should  be  entirely  under 
the  control  and  responsibility  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment while  attached  to  it.  When 
not  required  for  regimental  pur- 
poses, they  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  control  department, 
by  an  order  from  the  officer  com- 
manding the  garrison-division  or 
brigade. 


There  is  something  in  a  name, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
name  "  control "  was  ever  adopted: 
it  has  aroused  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, and  in  some  instances  has 
caused  officers  of  the  department  to 
take  a  very  fake  view  of  their  posi- 
tion and  duties.  Why  not  return 
to  the  old  terms  "  commiaaariat 
department "  and  "  store  depart- 
ment,^^ which  everybody  knows  and 
understands  ) 

In  the  transaction  of  all  military 
business  under  the  present  system, 
there  appears  to  be  a  link  missing. 
If  any  service  requires  the  action 
of  several  departments,  such  as 
the  control,  the  engineers,  and  a 
military  department,  there  is  no- 
thing to  connect  their  work  but 
the  memory  of  the  general  officer 
commanding,  for  the  independent 
departments  cannot  condescend  to 
take  instructions  from  each  other ; 
and  as  each  completes  its  part,  the 
subject  has  to  return  to  the  general 
before  it  can  descend  into  the  next 
department,  to  be  carried  on  a  step 
farther.  It  is  true  that  the  general 
may  read  up  the  papers  again  each 
time  a  subject  comes  before  him; 
but  if  his  command  is  large,  and 
the  papers  are  voluminous,  which 
is  very  frequently  the  case,  this  is  a 
great,  and,  I  think,  an  unnecessary, 
tax  upon  his  time,  which  should  be 
devoted  to  more  important  and  useful 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
trusts  to  his  memory,  and  it  is  not 
perfectly  correct,  there  is  a  great 
chance  of  the  service  miscarrying. 
The  action  of  each  department  may 
require  several  weeks  or  even 
months  of  correspondence.  I  have 
known  a  correspondence  to  be  lost 
on  its  tortuous  journey,  and  bo  for- 
gotten altogether,  till  the  general 
happened  to  inquire  what  had  be- 
come of  it. 

Again,  all  complaints  £rom  the 
troops  about  provisions,  barrack 
damages,  &c.,  are  forwarded  to  the 
head  of  the  admimstrative  branch, 
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the  " controller" and  are  submitted 
by  bim  to  the  general  commanding, 
be  giving  his  own  version  and 
colouring  to  the  subject.  Should 
the  general  differ  with  him  in 
opinion,  he  may  refer  the  question 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War; 
but  the  "  controller  "  forwards  the 
correspondence,  and  the  decision  is 
returned,  not  to  the  general,  but  to 
the  "controller"/ /  who  instructs 
the  general  1 ! !  Can  such  a  system 
be  right?  and  will  troops  ever  be 
satisfied  with  iti    I  think  not. 

We  are  then  told  by  the  civil 
element  that  the  comphunts  iCre  not 
c^inst  the  controller,  but  against 
the  commissaries  or  contractors! 
But  is  not  the  "controller**  respon- 
sible for  his  subordinate  officers  and 
for  his  contractors  1  The  troops 
only  recognise  the  one  department, 
which  they  are  told  comprises  all 
the  administiative  branches  under 
one  head — ^the  "controller;**  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ordinates. Moreover,  is  not  the 
control  department  especially  a 
branch  of  the  war  department  ?  and 
are  not  its  officers  dependent  on  the 
heads  of  their  departments,  usually 
civilians,  at  the  War  Office,  for 
everything,  including  their  own  ad- 
vancement and  their  stations?  Is 
it  not  probable  that  their  opinions 
may  be  biassed  by  a  consideration 
of  what  will  be  pleasing  to  their 
patrons? 

The  link  which  is  now  missing 
existed  formerly  in  the  quarter- 
master-general's department.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster- 
general  to  connect  tlv9  work  of 
other  departments  when  their  action 
was  independently  required,  and  he 
stood  between  the  civil  and  military 
departments,^  and,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  and  fed- 
ings  of  soldiers,  filled  up  the  gap 
which  now  exists  owing  to  the  want 
of  sympathy  and  knowledge  on  the 


part  of  the  civil  branches  who  are 
now  called  upon  to  act  as  judges 
on  questions  which  they  cannot 
fully  appreciate,  and  the  want  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  troops 
in  their  judgment 

The  old  organisation  of  the  com- 
missariat department  was  sound  and 
good :  it  stood  the  test  of  years  of 
practical  experience;  it  grew  under 
the  hard  hand  of  necessity ;  it  car- 
ried our  army  through  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
led  our  troops  to  victories  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  annals  of  our  his- 
tory. During  many  years  of  peace 
it  was  curtailed  and  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  till  a  mere  shadow  of 
the  once  complete  machinery  re- 
mained. As  time  rolled  on,  nothing 
was  left  of  the  once  splendid  army 
but  our  regiments,  perfect  in  them- 
selves, and  suppoited  by  their  in- 
comparable regimental  system,  but 
unconnected  by  any  of  those  de- 
partments which  weld  corps  together 
and  form  them  into  an  army.  At 
length  we  found  ourselves  plunged 
in  war,  with  no  preparation  to  meet 
its  difficulties.  The  brilliant  victoij 
of  the  *' Alma"  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  to  testify  to  the  excellence  of 
the  old  regimental  system;  while  the 
lamentable  ikilures  of  die  admin* 
istrative  branches  in  after  months 
show  too  well  how  completely  the 
system  of  those  departments  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

Ab  soon  as  peace  was  restored, 
every  mind  was  at  work  to  repair 
the  damages  which  our  parsimony 
had  caused ;  butinsteadof  re-estab- 
Ushing  a  system  which  had  been 
proved  by  years  ofhard  experience, 
and  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection, a  new  element  appeared, 
and  with  powerful  hand  s^zed  the 
helm,  and  has  wellnigh  steered  our 
once  gallant  bark  into  the  channel 
of  destruction. 

D.  L. 
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THE    STORY    OF    VALENTINE; 

AND  HIS  BROTHER. 

PART  X. — CHAPTER  XXVIIT. 

'  Valentine,  poor  boy,  was  in  his  open !  What  an  idea  in  such  a 
Toom  dressing  for  dinner,  fearing  night — ^withthe  wind  due  west!"  he 
and  knowing  nothing  of  all  that  said.  But  even  IVIary,  though  she 
^as  happening,  when  Violet  made  gave  him  a  warning  look  which  he 
that  hapless  visit  to  throw  herself  could  not  understand,  said  noth- 
on  Lady  Eskside's  mercy.  He  was  ing  to  him  j  and  dinner  passed  off 
whistling  softly  before  his  glass,  as  usual,  tiiough  somehow  more 
tying  his  necktie  and  chafing  at  the  quietly.  Lord  Eskside  was  tired 
iJiought  that  to-morrow  must  again  — ^wom  out  with  his  long  day's 
be  a  blank  day  on  which  he  could  work.  '*  And  I  am  tired  too,"  said 
not  see  her — ^and  that  only  after  the  my  lady ;  ''  it  is  the  weather,  I  sup- 
election  could  everything  be  settled,  pose.  I  think  we  should  all  go 
He  was  uneasy  and  resUess,  he  did  early  to  bed,  to  be  fresh  for  to-mor- 
not  know  why,  with  a  sensation  of  row."  When  the  gentlemen  were 
something  in  tJie  air  which  he  did  left  alone,  the  old  lord  called  Val  to 
not  understand,  but  which  made  him.  "  We  will  take  our  wine  in 
him  by  moments  vaguely  unhappy,  the  library ;  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
When  he  b^gan  to  dress  he  had  say  to  you,  my  boy,"  he  said,  lead- 
seen  from  his  window,  or  thought  ing  the  way  into  his  own  particular 
he  saw,  old  Jean  Mof&tt,  with  a  retirement.  And  then  tiie  worst 
huge  umbreUa,  standing  at  the  cor-  moment  of  Val's  life  came  to  him 
ner  of  the  path  which  led  into  the  unawares.  He  felt  already  that 
woods,  and  had  sent  down  bis  man  there  was  something  to  be  revealed, 
in  great  eagerness  to  ask  if  any  note  from  the  moment  they  entered  the 
had  come  for  him,  thinking  the  old  room  in  which  he  had  always  re- 
woman  might  hiave  been  Love's  ceived  his  admonitions  when  a  child, 
messenger  for  lack  of  a  better.  But  and  which  was  associated  to  him — 
there  was  no  note,  and  Val  consoled  but  up  to  this  time  how  lightly ! — 
himself  in  that  delicious  sense  of  with  all  the  clouds  and  shadows  of 
the  poetic  elevation  of  being  in  love  his  early  life, 
which  is  so  sweet  to  girls  and  boys,  "  Sit  down  here,  Val,"  said  the 
with  thinking  that  his  Violet  was  old  lord.  "  You  must  pluck  up  a 
so  much  the  centre  of  his  thoughts  heart,  for  there's  somethmg  unpleas- 
•aa  to  throw  her  sweet  shadow  upon  ant  coming.  Not  of  any  conse- 
everything.  Few  people  fully  esti-  quence,  or  that  can  affect  you  seri- 
mate  the  happiness  of  a  young  lover,  ously— -*but  very  unpleasant.  Val, 
-even  when  separated  from  tiie  be-  in  every  election  there's  things  of 
loved  object,  in  being  able  to  make  this  kind,"  he  continued,  slowly  un- 
such  del^htful  reflections.  Val  folding  a  paper.  "  I've  seen  a  great 
-dressed  and  came  down-stairs,  all  un-  deal  worse.  Tve  seen  ill  deeds,  that 
conscious  of  what  it  was  which  had  a  man  had  forgotten  for  twenty  or 
made  the  rain  beat  in  upon  the  car-  thirty  years,  raked  up  to  bring  shame 
pet  in  the  drawing-room.  "  Why,  on  his  grey  hairs.  Thank  God, 
jou  must  have  had  the  windows  there's  nothing  of  that  kind  possible 
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with    yon!      But    it's    unpleasant 
enough,  unpleasant  enough." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  tell  me 
T?hat  it  is  at  once  !  Don't  keep  me 
in  this  suspense." 

"  Val,"  said  the  old  lord,  almost 
sternly,  "  no  passion,  sir !  none  of 
your  outbursts  !  I'll  almost  think 
it's  true,  and  that  you're  not  of  my 
race,  if  you  cannot  set  your  teeth 
and  bear  it  like  a  man." 

After  this  adjuration,  which 
was  very  necessary,  I  think  Val 
would  have  lot  himself  be  torn  to 
pieces  sooner  than  "give  way." 
He  read  the  paper  in  the  dim  library, 
lighted  only  round  the  table  at 
which  they  sat,  the  wall  all  dark 
with  books,  the  dark  curtains  drawn 
over  the  windows,  the  fire  without 
a  glimmer  in  it.  Lord  Eskside  sat 
watching  the  lad  from  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows.  So  far  as  he  was 
himself  concerned,  the  old  lord  had 
worn  out  all  capacity  of  feeling  in 
the  work  he  had  gone  through  that 
day.  He  had  revealed  to  his  Mends, 
in  fidl  detail,  what  he  considered  as 
the  shame  of  his  family,  and  had 
done  so  like  a  Stoic,  without  show- 
ing any  emotion  ;  but  now  he 
watched  Val,  tender  as  a  mother 
over  her  baby,  following  the  boy's 
eyes  from  line  to  line,  his  starts  of 
indignation  and  pain,  the  furious 
colour  that  came  over  his  face,  the 
quick-drawn  panting  breath,  which 
showed  the  immense  constraint  he 
put  on  himsel£  Lord  Eskside  put 
out  his  hand  once  or  twice,  and  laid 
it  on  Yal's  arm  with  an  instinctive 
caress,  which  from  him  was  more 
than  an  embrace  would  have  been 
from  another.  Val  took  a  long  time 
to  read  it,  for  the  struggle  was  hanl ; 
not  that  the  sense  of  it  did  not  flash 
into  his  mind  almost  in  a  moment, 
with  all  those  curious  sensations  of 
familiarity — as  if  it  had  happened 
before,  or  as  if  we  had  known  and 
expected  it  all  our  lives — ^which  so 
often  attend  a  great  event.     When 


he  laid  it  down  at  last,  he  turned  to 
his  grandfeither,  his  face  partially 
distorted  by  that  strange  dilation 
of  suppressed  pain  which  seems 
to  change  every  line  of  the  coun- 
tenance. "This,  then,  I  suppose, 
was  what  my  father  meant,"  he 
said. 

"Yourfether!  What  did  he  say  ? 
Did  he  warn  youl  Val,  I  woidd 
not  be  hard  upon  your  father,  but 
we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind,  you 
and  me,  for  the  wind  he  has 
sown." 

"He  told  me  that  all  a  man's 
antecedents,  all  the  secrets  of  his 
life,  were  raked  up.  He  should 
have  said,  the  secrets  of  other 
people's  lives,"  said  Val,  with  a 
short  and  bitter  laugh.  Then  he 
added,  dropping  his  voice,  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  all  true." 

"All  true  to  the  facts,  that  is  the 
devilishness  of  it.  Val,  can  your 
recollection  carry  you  further  back 
than  your  coming  here  f " 

Val  shook  his  head.  A  deep, 
hot,  crimson  flush  covered  his  &ce. 
How  could  he  put  into  shape  the 
vague  reminiscences  as  of  a  draun — 
of  childish  wanderings,  sports,  and 
troubles)  He  recollected  nothing 
that  could  be  put  into  words,  and 
yet  something  like  the  confused 
images  of  a  dream. 

"  Is  she  living  still — ^my  mother  V* 
he  said,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"For  all  we  know,"  said  Lord 
Eskside.  ''If  she  was  dead,  I  think 
we  must  have  heard  somehow.  I 
have  often  thought  you  ought  to  be 
told,  VaL  God  knows,  many  a  hard 
hour^s  thinking  it's  given  me.  You 
had  a  brother,  too.  Probably  he  is 
dead  long  ago ;  for  children  die,  I 
hear,  like  sheep,  with  all  the  ex- 
posure of  that  wild  lifa" 

Val  shuddered  in  spite  of  him- 
self. His  brother  had  faded  away 
altogether  out  of  his  recoUection, 
and  he  felt  but  little  interest  in  the 
suggestion  of  him.     No  doubt  he 
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must  be  dead  long  ago.  Yal  could 
not  realise  himself  in  such  a  rela- 
tionship. It  was  impossible.  He 
escaped  from  the  thought  of  it.  The 
thought  of  a  mother,  and  such  a 
mother,  was  sufficiently  bewildering 
and  painful. 

"  But  there  is  time  enough  for 
considering  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject," said  the  old  lord.  "In  the 
mean  time,  Yal,  I've  been  at  Castle- 
ton,  working  hard  all  day.  I  have 
seen  almost  everybody  it  was  im- 
portant to  see." 

"AVhy  did  you  not  take  me  with 

you  1    If  I  had  but  known ^" 

"  It  wasbetter  you  shouldnotknow. 
I  did  better  "ivithout  you.  They 
all  know  the  true  state  of  the  case 
now — and  you  are  prepared  to  meet 
them.  And,  Yal,  I  may  say  to  you, 
which  is  of  more  importance  than 
saying  it  to  them — ^that  though  that 
devilish  paper  is  true  enough,  I  am 
as  sure  you  are  my  son  Richard's 
son,  as  if  you  had  never  left  my 
sight  since  the  day  you  were  bom." 

Yal  looked  at  him  with  hasty 
surprise.  The  tears  came  in  a  rush 
to  the  young  man's  eyes.  "  Do  you 
need  to  tell  me  this,  grandfather]" 
he  cried  piteously,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  All  that  he 
had  read  had  not  made  his  position 
real  to  him,  like  those  woids  from 
the  old  man,  whom  he  had  so  con- 
fidently laid  claim  to  all  his  life. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  I  was  wrong — ^for- 
give me,"  cried  the  old  lord.  "  But 
come,  Yal,"  he  added,  quickly ;  "  we 
must  meet  this  difficulty  wi^  our 
best  courage.  We  must  not  allow 
it  to  weigh  us  down.  When  you 
face  the  public  to-morrow,  there 
must  be  no  sign  either  of  depression 
or  of  passion.  You  must  keep'steady 
— as  steady  as  you  were  before  you 
knew  a  word  of  it — and  confident 
as  at  the  nomination ;  there  must 
be  no  change.  Can  you  trust  your- 
self to  meet  your  enemies  sol  It  is 
the  only  way." 


The  lad  put  his  hand  into  the  old 
man's  and  grasped  it,  crushing  the 
feeble  fingers.  "I  will,"  he  said, 
setting  his  teeth.  This  was  almost 
all  that  was  said  between  them. 
'When  they  parted  for  the  night,  the 
old  lord  took  him  by  the  shoulders, 
shaking  him,  as  he  pretended.  This 
gentle  violence  was  the  greatest  de- 
monstration of  tenderness  of  which, 
in  his  old-fashioned  reserve,  he  was 
capable.  "  Go  to  your  bed,  my  boy, 
and  rest  well  before  to-morrow's 
trial,"  he  said. 

All  this  time  there  had  not  been 
a  word  said  about  the  author  of  the 
placard  which,  next  morning  as 
they  drove  into  Castleton,  was  to 
be  seen  on  every  wall,  in  every  vil- 
lage, near  eveiy  house  they  passed. 
Yalentine  recognised,  with  a  height- 
ened colour,  the  first  copy  of  it 
he  saw,  but  said  not  a  word,  re- 
straining himself,  and  turning  his 
eyes  away.  In  Castleton  the  whole 
town  was  placarded  with  it,  and  the 
streets  brimming  over  with  excite- 
ment. Wherever  the  carriage  passed 
with  its  four  hor8es,ihe  groups  which 
were  gathered  round,  reading  it, 
would  stop,  and  pause,  and  turn 
to  gaze  at  the  handsome  young 
fellow,  the  very  flower  of  the  coun- 
ty, who  yet  might  not  be  Mr  Boss 
after  all,  but  only  some  chance 
child — a  vagrant  of  the  street.  Yal- 
entine did  all  that  man  could  do  to 
banish  from  his  face  every  appear- 
ance of  knowing  what  these  looks 
meant,  or  of  being  affected  by  them ; 
but  how  hard  it  is  to  do  this  with 
the  certainty  that  everybody  around 
you  knows  that  you  know !  He 
made  a  brave  stand ;  he  smiled  and 
bowed  to  the  people  he  knew,  and 
spoke  here  and  there  a  cheerful 
word,  restraining  his  sense  of  shame, 
his  wounded  pride,  the  horror  in  his 
mind,  with  a  strong  hand.  But  his 
young  face  had  lost  its  glow  of 
healthful  colour,  the  circles  of  his 
eyes    seemed    somehow  expanded. 
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and  his  Bostrilfi  quivered  and  dilated 
like  those  of  a  high-bred  horse  at  a 
moment  of  excitement.  The  effect 
npon  his  face  was  curious,  giving  it 
a  certain  elevation  of  meaning  and 
power — but  it  was  the  power  of 
nature  at  its  utmost  strain,  so  quiv- 
ering with  the  tension  that  one 
pull  tighter  of  the  curb,  one  step 
further,  might  burst  the  bond  alto- 
gether. The  polling  had  already 
begun  when  they  reached  Caatleton, 
but  the  voters  in  the  Ross  interest 
flagged — ^nobody  could  tell  how.  Mr 
Seisin's  name  was  above  that  of  Yal 
when  the  state  of  the  poll  was  pub- 
lished. This,  everybody  said,  told  for 
nothing ;  for,  as  it  was  well  known, 
Mr  Seisin  had  not  the  shadow  of 
a  chance.  His  supporters  had  been 
probably  polled  at  once,  to  strike  a 
bold  keynote,  and  prove  that  there 
were  still  possibilities,  even  in  £sk- 
shire,  for  the  liberal  party.  It  told 
for  nothing,  they  all  said  to  each 
other,  surrounding  Lord  Eskside, 
who  sat,  somewhat  grim  and  silent, 
in  the  committee-room;  but  the  men 
there  assembled,  though  stanch  as 
partisans  could  be,  undeniably  grew 
anziouB  as  the  moments  went  on. 
It  was  impossible  there  to  ignore 
the  attack,  which  had  never  been 
mentioned  by  any  of  his  fiBunily  to 
Valentine,  except  on  the  previous 
night,  when  he  was  told  of  it 
solemnly.  Here  it  was  of  course 
the  chief  subject  of  discussion ;  and 
though  he  took  no  part  in  the  talk, 
he  had  to  hear  it  referred  to  with- 
out flinching.  '^  Depend  upon  it^" 
said  Sir  John,  *'  it's  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness ;  it  is  an  expedient  of  despair. 
They  know  their  cause  is  desperate, 
and  they  don't  mind  what  they 
say."  But  reassuring  as  this  was, 
a  cold  shiver  of  alarm  began  to  run 
through  the  party.  One  man  stole 
out  after  another  to  see  what  news 
there  was,  to  send  off  messengers 
hither  and  thither.  The  countiy 
was  stanch ; — of  that  there  could 


be  no  doubt.  Nothing  would  in- 
duce the  Eskshire  men  to  give  their 
votes  to  Mr  Seisin ;  but  their  minds 
might  have  been  so  affected  by  this 
sudden  assault,  coming  just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  there  was  no 
time  to  contradict  it,  that,  bewildered 
and  uncertain,  they  might  refrain 
irom  voting  at  all. 

Twelve  o'clock !  The  business  of 
the  election  seemed  to  have  come  to 
a  pause.  One  individual  now  and 
then  came  up  to  the  polling-booths. 
Already  a  great  yellow  placard, 
'^What  has  become  of  the  Tory 
voters  f"  had  flashed  out  upon  the 
walls.  A  dramatic  pause  fell  into 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  The 
people  of  Castleton  looked  on  curi- 
ously, as  if  they  had  been  at  a 
play.  Even  the  crowds  in  the 
stieet  slackened — almost  disappear* 
ed.  When  Valentine  walked  up 
the  High  Street  to  speak  to  Lady 
Eskside,  who  sat  trembling  and  pale 
at  the  window  of  the  Duke's  Head, 
looking  on,  he  was  taken  no  more 
notice  of  than  on  the  most  ordinary 
occasion.  For  one  thing,  a  smart 
shower  had  come  on,  and  the  idlers 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  porches 
of  the  houses,  and  at  the  shop- 
doors,  where  they  gazed  at  him 
calmly,  without  a  cheer,  without  a 
salutation.  Lady  Eskside,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  watched  all  this 
with  an  aching  heart  It  seemed 
to  her  that  all  was  over.  She  could 
not  take  her  eyes  from  the  imper> 
tinent  placard  opposite  on  the  lib- 
eral headquarter^'^  Seisin,  ^5  ; 
Eoss,  289."  The  yellow  ribbons 
seemed  to  flaunt  at  her;  her  very 
heart  was  sick;  and  the  dullness 
of  mental  suffering  crept  over  her 
old  frame.  "  Oh,  Val,  my  dear,  I 
wish  this  was  over,"  she  said,  taking 
his  hand  between  hers.  ''Never 
fear,  giandma,"  he  said,  smiling  at 
her  dmily,  as  if  from  the  midst  of  a 
dream.  He  scarcely  knew  what  he 
said ;  and  so  far  as  he  was  consdous  of 
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the  woidfly  he  did  not  believe  them. 
The  young  man  gave  a  glance  across 
at  the  other  window,  but  Violet  was 
not  there,  which  was  a  kind  of 
vague  consolation  to  him.  He  held 
the  old  lady's  hand,  and  tried  to 
smile,  and  talk,  and  encourage  her, 
without  the  least  idea  what  he  said. 
At  that  moment  the  tide  turned. 
The  impatient  little  rattle  of  a  small 
pony  -  carriage  came  up  the  long 
street,  heard  rattling  over  every 
particular  stone  all  the  way  up, 
so  great  was  the  stillness  of  this 
strange  moment  of  suspense.  The 
pony  -  carriage  drew  up  before  the 
Duke's  Head,  and  Dr  Rintoul,  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  new  villas  on 
Lord  Eskside's  feus,  got  out  and 
walked  towards  the  polling-booth. 
His  daughter,  who  had  driven  him, 
stood  up— ft  large  woman,  bigger 
than  the  pony  she  drove — ^with  a 
wave  of  her  whip,  on  which  there 
streamed  a  blue  ribbon.  "Good 
morning.  Lady  Eskside,"  cried  Miss 
KintouL  "We  are  all  Liberals, 
but  we  hate  a  mean  advantage,  and 
all  blows  in  the  dark.  I've  driven 
papa  over  to  vote  for  Boss  for  ever, 
against  all  your  sneaking  enemies!" 
Miss  Eintoul  was  not  afraid  of  the 
sound  of  her  own  voic&— she  had 
outlived  all  such  weaknesses.  She 
said  out  what  aJie  had  to  say  round- 
ly, seeing  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  it,  standing  up  as  on  a  platform, 
and  waving  her  whip  with  the  blue 
ribbon.  Her  vigorous  voice  caught 
the  capricious  ear  of  the  crowd; 
for  just  at  that  moment  the  shower 
had  stopped,  the  sun  shone  out, 
and  the  bystanders  began  to  burst 
out  from  their  hiding-places.  "  Boss 
for  ever  1 " — ^two  or  three  caught  up 
the  cry.  It  was  echoed  with  a 
lusty  roar  from  the  Edinburgh  road, 
whence  a  string  of  hackney-cabs, 
and  an  old  coadti  which  had  once 
plied  between  Lasswade  and  Princes 
Street^  and  bore  their  names  em- 
blazoned on  it,  came  clattering  full 


speed  round  the  comer.  "Down 
with  Pringle,  and  Boss  for  ever ! " 
cried  the  Lasswade  men,  packed 
like  herrings  in  their  cabs.  Blue 
flags  streamed  from  the  dusty  roofs; 
familiar  &ces,  hot  and  breathless, 
but  beaming,  looked  up  at  the  old 
lady  and  her  boy.  The-  shout  ran 
down  the  length  of  the  High  Street^ 
and  called  out  the  committee-men 
to  their  balcony.  Val  turned  away, 
moved  by  a  fresh  excitement  which, 
for  the  moment,  made  him  forget 
the  other  excitement  in  his  mind« 
His  way  down  the  street  was  a 
triumph :  the  crowd  divided  to  let 
him  pass,  cheered  him,  held  out 
damp  hands  to  be  shaken,  and 
strewed  his  path,  so  to  speak,  with 
smiles.  He  was  received  by  his 
committee  almost  with  embraces, 
with  shaking  of  hands,  and  general 
tumult,  half-a-dozen  speaking  to- 
gether. 

"  All  right,  Mr  Boss,  all  right  1 
all  right,  my  lord ! "  said  one  eager 
Castleton  supporter.  "The  Lass- 
wade men  have  come — ^Loanhead's 
on  the  road — and  there's  a  perfect 
regiment  coming  up  the  water. 
Hurrah  for  Boss,  and  £sdr  play  for 
ever!  Pringle  will  have  little  to 
brag  of  his  day's  work.'' 

"  He'll  have  got  us  the  best 
migority  we've  had  yet,"  cried  an- 
other; "it  was  too  barefaced,  and 
him  the  next  heir."  The  room, 
which  had  been  half  empty,  began 
all  at  once,  no  one  knew  how,  to 
suige  and  overflow  with  enthusi- 
astic supporters.  Val  felt  himself 
tossed  about  on  the  crest  of  this 
wave  of  triumph.  He  began  to  get 
dizzy  with  excitement,  with  the 
sight  of  the  groups  pouring  along 
the  street  towards  the  polling- 
booths,  all  in  his  interest,  and  with 
the  agitation  and  tumult  of  talk 
about  him.  Long  before  the  close 
of  the  poll  his  victory  was  secure. 

But  while  the  excitement  of  the 
crisis  thus  settled  into  assurance, 
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another  excitement  rose  in  the 
yonng  man's  mind.  All  round  him, 
loud  and  low,  in  every  different 
tone,  he  heard  the  name  of  Fringle 
identified  with  the  assault  which 
had  shaken  all  the  foundations  of 
his  life.  He  had  said  nothing  ahout 
its  effect  upon  his  mind ; — ^had  even 
postponed  realising  it,  at  his  grand- 
father's entreaty,  and  the  still 
greater  urgency  of  circumstances, 
which  compelled  him  to  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter,  and  show  no 
emotion  to  the  world.  But  all  the 
while  he  knew  that  the  stroke,  though 
he  had  no  time  to  think  of  it,  had 
struck  at  his  very  heart.  'He  had 
not  slept  all  the  previous  night ;  he 
had  made  such  a  tremendous  effort 
of  self-control  as  his  young  frame 
and  undisciplined  mind  were  scarce- 
ly capable  of;  and  the  reaction  was 
beginning  to  set  in.  Every  faculty, 
every  feeling,  began  to  concentrate 
in  the  sense  of  injury  which  he 
had  shut  out  of  his  mind  by  such 
an  effort  while  necessity  required 
it — of  ii^ury,  and  of  that  passion- 
ate impulsive  rage  which  was  the 
weak  point  of  his  character.  Prom 
the  moment  when  he  fully  realised 
who  it  was  that  had  struck  this 
dastardly  blow  at  him,  his  blood 
had  begun  to  boil  in  every  vein. 
Fringle!  that  was  the  man — ^his  pre- 
tended Mend,  his  relation,  a  man 
who  had  smiled  upon  him,  eaten 
with  him,  called  him  by  friendly 
names,  sought  him  out.  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  was  that  Violet,  and 
everything  connected  with  her,  dis- 
appeared altogether  at  this  crisis 
from  the  young  man's  agitated  mind. 
He  never  paused  to  think  that  it 
was  Yi's  &ther  against  whom  his 
whole  passionate  soul  rose  up  in  one 
longing  to  punish  and  avenge.  She 
and  everything  gentle  in  his  life  dis- 
appeared and  was  swept  away,  the 
burning  tide  of  fury  being  too  strong 
for  them.  Before  his  confused  eyes, 
while  the  very  different  scenes  of 
the  day  were  still  going  on  around 


him,  another  panorama  seemed  to 
be  passing,  mixed  up  somehow  with 
the  actual  events,  the  central  figare 
in  which  was  always   this    man, 
looking  like  a  fiend,  preparing  this 
deadliest  sting  for  him.     That  burn- 
ing sense  of  the  intolerable  which 
is  in  all  human  affairs  the  most  in- 
tolerable of  sensations,  came  upon. 
Yal  with  a  force  which  he  seemed 
helpless  to  resist.     He  felt  that  he 
could  not  bear  this  injury — ^he  could 
not  pass  over  it,  let  it  go  by  as  if  it 
had  not  been.     His  arm  tingled  to 
make  some  stroke.    An  agitation  of 
haste   and  anxiety  to  get  through 
his  present  business,  that  he  might 
be  free  for  the  other,  took  hold 
of  him.     He  went  on,  doing  every- 
thing required    of   him,    smiling, 
shaking    hands,    speechifying,    he 
could  not  tell  all  what,  answering 
to  the  necessities  of  lus  position  like 
a  man  in  a  dream,  and  having  a  con- 
fused din  in  his  ears  of  cheers  and 
plaudits,  of  meaningless  talk,  con- 
gratulations,    paeans    of     victory, 
through  all  of  which  he  tried  to 
rush,  faster  and  ever  faster,  long- 
ing to  have  it  over,  to  get  away — 
to  fly  at  the  throat  of  his  enemy. 
And   yet  I  don't  think  that   he 
betrayed  himself.    He  was  excited, 
but  what  so  natural) — and  perhaps 
worn  out  with  his  excitement^  to 
the  eyes  of  one  or  two  close  observ- 
ers.    "Get  him  away  as  soon  as 
you  can — ^he's  overdone,"  Sir  John 
said  to  the  old  lord.     ''  Tut,"  said 
Lord  Eskside,  himself  feeling  ten 
years  younger  in  the  fulness  of  his 
triumph,  "no  fear  of  Yal;  his  blood 
is  up,  and  he  can  stand  anything.'* 
Thus  the  triumphant  day  came  to 
an  end. 

The  carriage  stood  in  front  of  the 
Duke's  Head,  Lady  Eskside  and 
Mary  Percival  having  already  taken 
their  places  in  it,  awaiting  the  new 
Member  and  his  party,  who  came  up 
the  street,  a  little  munnuring  crowd, 
buzzing  forth  satisfaction,  pride,  and 
mutual  plaudits.     Yal  was  carried 
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along  in  the  midst  of  it,  more  silent 
than  any,  feeling  almost  at  the  end 
of  his  foices,  and^  sick  with  eager- 
njdss  to  get  free. '  It  was  at  this 
unhappy  moment  that  a  party  of 
young  meuy  recently  arrived,  came 
down  the  street,  meeting  Valentine 
and  his  body-guard.  The  first  of 
these  was  Sandy  Pringle — the  son, 
not  the  father.  He  had  come 
straight  from  Edinburgh  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  the  election,  knowing 
nothing  whatever  of  all  that  had 
happened  till  he  heard  his  own 
name  in  every  mouth,  denounced, 
by  this  time,  by  both  sides  alike. 
Sandy,  as  was  natural,  was  deeply 
excited :  he  would  not  allow  the  uni- 
versal censure.  ''  If  my  father  were 
here  he  would  disprove  it,"  he  had 
been  saying,  but  vainly.  He  came 
straight  up  in  front  of  Lord  Esk- 
side  upon  the  narrow  pavement, 
blocking  up  the  way  with  his  broad 
shoulders  and  well-developed  form. 
"  Lord  Eskside,'*  he  cried,  "I  appeal 
to  you  for  justice.   I  hear  my  father's 

name  in  every  mouth ^" 

I  '*  Stand  aside,  sir!"  cried Yal,  in  a 
voice  so  loud  and  harsh,  and  so  full 
of  emotion,  that  it  seemed  to  silence 
every  sound  about  him.  The  by- 
standers felt  as  one  man  that  some- 
thing was  coming.  All  the  young 
man's  fictitious  composure  was  gone, 
the  veins  were  swollen  on  his  fore- 
head, his  paleness  changed  into  crim- 


son, his  eyes  flashing  fire.  Sandy 
Pringle  looked  at  him  with  angry 
surprise. 

^' I  will  stand  aside  when  I  please,'* 
he  said — ^'no  sooner.  LordEskside, 
my  Mher ^" 

"Oh,  your  father!"  cried  Val. 
He  stepped  out  from  the  group  with 
a  movement  as  swift  as  lightning. 
A  few  words  were  interchanged,  too 
quick,  too  furious,  for  any  one  to  re- 
collect after ;  and  before  any  of  their 
friends  could  interfere — ^before,  in- 
deed, the  little  group  around  could 
divine  what  .was  wrong — ^young 
Pringle,  who  was  twice  as  heavy  a 
man  as  his  opponent,  fell  suddenly 
without  a  word,  struck  down  by  one 
tremendous  blow.  "Pass  on,  gen- 
tlemen," cried  Valentine,  quivering 
with  passion ;  "  no  man  shall  stop 
Lord  Eskside  in  the  public  streets 
while  I  am  by !  " 

I  must  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  tumult  which  ensued,  or  how 
Val  was  surrounded  and  forced 
away  by  one  party,  and  Sandy,  who 
sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a  mixture 
of  amazement  and  rage  which  could 
not  be  put  into  words,  was  caught 
by  another,  everybody  eager  and 
vigilant  as  soon  as  the  harm  was 
done.  "  I  am  at  Mr  Pringle's  ser- 
vice, however  he  chooses  and  when- 
ever he  chooses,"  cried  Val,  half 
mad  with  passion,  as  they  hurried 
him  away. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Mr  Pringle  had  prepared  his 
stroke  for  years ;  he  had  pondered 
it  in  his  mind  ever  since  he  knew 
of  Lord  Eskside's  hopes  in  respect 
to  the  election.  He  had  written 
the  letter  itself  over  and  over 
in  his  mind,  getting  a  kind  of 
secret  joy  out  of  it,  all  the  more  in- 
tense that  nobody  was  in  the  least 
aware  of  ^  this  private  vengeance  of 
his  own.  Even  now  nobody  was 
aware  of  it,  except  by  conjecture. 


As  it  was  intended  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  personal  feelings  rather 
than  for  the  advantage  of  his  party, 
he  had  taken  none  of  them  into  his 
counsel :  they  were  as  much  taken  by 
surprise  as  were  his  opponents ;  and 
when  they  had  time  to  reflect  and 
to  see  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
Mr.  Seisin  and  his  party  condemned 
and  repudiated  the  attack,  though 
for  one  moment  they  had  hesitated 
over  it,  not  sure  whether  a  stroke 
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BO  telling  miglit  not  be  justifiable, 
seeing  that,  politically  speaking, 
the  means  aie  justified  by  the  end. 
Finding,  however,  as  was  soon  ap- 
parent, that  it  brought  about  no  re- 
Tolution  in  the  feeling  of  the  county, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  the  party  to 
which  Mr  Pringle  belonged  de- 
nounced and  repudiated  the  perfor- 
mance as  heartily  as  could  be 
desired;  and  Mr  Seisin  himself 
''begged  emphatically  to  protest 
against  an  attack  so  thoroughly 
against  his  principles,  and  trusted 
Hs  honourable  opponent  would  not 
connect  himself  or  his  party  with  any 
such  anonymous  slander."  This  was 
dearly  the  amende  honorable  on 
Mr  Seisin's  part ;  and  the  Liberals 
turned  as  fiercely  upon  Mr  Pringle 
for  disgracing  them,  as  their  antago- 
nists did  for  traducing  their  candi- 
date. He  was  given  up  on  all  hands. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  he 
either  knew  of,  nor  cared  for  this, 
at  the  moment  at  least.  Something 
much  more  terrible  had  fallen  upon 
the  man — ^something  which  thi^at- 
ened  him  the  moment  he  had  let 
the  winged  shaft  fly  from  his  hand, 
but  which  came  down  with  unim- 
aginable force,  now  when  it  had 
flown  into  the  world,  never  to  be 
recalled.  He  had  brooded  over  it, 
prepared  it,  taking  a  fearful  joy 
out  of  the  intention  for  years ;  but 
the  moment  it  was  done,  the  man 
was  penitent  and  ashamed.  On  the 
morning  after  its  publication  he 
was  more  completely  struck  down 
with  horror  and  shame  than  even 
the  family  he  attacked — so  much  so 
that  he  forgot  to  think  of  appear- 
ances, or  to  do  anything  which 
should  divert  suspicion  from  him. 
He  who  had  taken  so  prominent  a 
part  hitherto  did  not  even  go  to 
Castleton  on  the  election  day.  He 
gave  no  vote;  he  abandoned  his 
good  name  and  his  friends  together. 
Some  one  of  the  old  divines,  in 
quaint  familiarity  with  the  Prince  of 


Darkness,  tells  his  readers,  if .  I  re- 
member rightly,  how  Satan  some- 
times puts  so  big  a  stone  into  the 
hands  of  a  sinner  that  it  slays  him- 
self. This  was  what  poor  Mr 
Pringle  had  done.  He  might  have 
got  through  a  hundred  little  efforts 
of  malice  without  much  after-eoffer- 
ing,  but  this  tremendous  javelin 
struck  himself  first,  not  his  enemy, 
to  the  ground.  The  Hewan  was  a 
miserable  house  during  the  night 
previous  to  the  election,  after  the 
letter,  which  was  the  source  of  all 
this  trouble,  came  into  it.  "  This 
is  your  writing,  Alexander!"  his 
wife  had  cried,  when  she  read  it 
She  waited  for  a  denial,  but  none 
came.  It  was  his  writing,  then !  She 
had  thought  it,  but  she  had  hoped 
to  be  contradicted.  I  dare  not  re- 
peat what  this  good  wife  and  up- 
right woman  said  to  her  husband 
after  so  terrible  a  discovery.  I 
should  not  like  to  describe  such  a 
punishment  Mrs  Pringle  fell  upon 
the  unfortunate  culpri^  in  aU  the 
mingled  wrath  of  his  own  wife,  com- 
promised by  his  personal  disgrace, 
and  Vi's  mother,  concerned  for  her 
child's  happiness.  "  You  have 
shamed  us  all ;  you  have  put  a 
stigma  on  my  boys  that  years  will 
not  wear  out ;  and  you  have  mined 
my  Yiolet,  and  broken  her  heart  i** 
she  cried,  indignant  It  was  after 
this  scene  that  poor  little  Yi,  lonely 
and  miserable,  stole  down  through 
the  rain,  old  Jean  bearing  her  com- 
pany, to  beg  Lady  Eskside's  pardon. 
No  one  knew  of  this  forlorn  expedi- 
tion except  old  Mrs  MofGitt>  who 
knew  that  poor  Yi  was  in  trouble 
without  knowing  why.  Wh^ 
Yiolet  left  the  house,her  mother  had 
retired  to  her  room  with  a  headache; 
her  father  had  shut  himself  up  in 
the  new  dining-room.  The  house 
was  wretched,  and  the  child  still 
more  wretched,  l^o  such  domestic 
commotion  had  ever  happened  be- 
fore in  the  house.    Yiolet  had  not 
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known  what  to  do.  She  had  her  pri- 
vate miaerj  to  swell  to  oyerbrimming 
the  trouble  which  her  friendly  young 
Boul  would  have  felt  even  in  a  case 
less  intimately  affecting  her.  She 
gave  up  her  own  happiness  withont 
a  struggle,  or  at  least  so  she  thought, 
as  she  hastened  down  the  rough 
paths  through  the  woods,  with  her 
hood  over  her  bright  hair,  and  old 
Jean  toiling  after  her  with  her  big 
umbrella.  She  thought  she  gave  it 
up  without  hope  or  question.  Poor 
Yi !  for  when  tiiie  old  lady,  who  had 
always  been  so  kind,  made  no  move- 
ment of  affection  towards  her,  when 
she  turned  away  without  a  sign, 
Violet  felt  for  the  first  time  all  the 
bitterness  of  being  without  hope. 
She  had  meant  to  give  Yal  up,  and 
her  happiness  and  her  life — but, 
alas,  poor  little  Violet !  I  fear  she 
had  not  thought  of  being  taken  at 
her  word.  In  her  little  breaking 
heart  there  had  surviyed  an  un- 
spoken hope  that  Lady  Eskside 
would  gather  her  up  into  her  kind 
old  aims,  kiss  her,  forgive  her,  ^^d 
make  everything  again  as  thoi^ 
this  misery  had  never  been,  ^t 
twenty  it  is  so  easy  to  believe  that 
everytWcaubeWe«p,ifonly 
those  who  have  the  power  could  be 
persuaded  to  have  the  will  also.  It 
was  not  till  Lady  Eskside  turned 
away  that  Violet  felt  that  this  thing 
was,  and  could  not  be  mended.  She 
rushed  out  again  into  the  rain  and 
night  in  a  real  despair,  of  which 
her  former  anguish  had  been  only 
the  similitude.  Wretchedly,  in  a 
silence  which  she  could  scarce  keep 
from  breaking  with  sobs,  she  fought 
her  way  through  the  rain  among 
the  bare  trees,  her  eyes  so  full  of 
bitter  tears  that  she  could  see  no- 
thing. Ah,  what  a  difference  from 
the  day  before,  when  Val  was  by  her 
side,  whom  her  Mher  had  injured, 
striking  at  him  cruelly  in  the  dark, 
slandering  before  all  the  world! 
''  One  thing  \b  good,  at  least — ^it  is 


soon  over,  soon  over !"  poor  Vi  said 
in  her  heart. 

Kext  day  this  unhappy  family 
met  estranged,  saying  nothing  to 
each  other,  and  worn  out  with  the 
tumult  of  the  past  night.  Mrs 
Pringle  waited,  expecting  her  hus- 
band to  set  off  to  Castleton  for  the 
election  all  the  morning  through, 
but  she  would  not  condescend  to 
ask  him  if  he  were  going.  He  did 
not  go.  Shame  had  taken  hold 
upon  the  man.  He  shut  himself  up 
in  the  room  which  he  had  built,  and 
saw  no  one  except  at  luncheon, 
when  they  met  and  sat  down  to- 
gether, making  a  pretence  to  eat, 
without  exch^ging  a  word  which 
could  be  avoided. 

"How  long  is  this  to  last, 
mammal"  said  Violet,  as  they  sat 
together  on  the  embankment,  look- 
,ing  down  the  vale  of  Esk,  with  all 
its  trees  beginning  to  grow  green, 
and  the  turrets  of  Hosscraig  shining 
in  the  sun. 

"How  can  I  teUI"  said  Mrs 
Pringle  j  "as  long  as  your  father 
chooses,  I  suppose.  God  knows  what 
has  come  over  him,  Vi.  He  has  done 
this  for  his  party,  destroying  all  our 
peace  of  mind,  and  now  he  will  not 
even  go  to  give  his  vote.  I  do  not 
know  what  can  have  come  over  him. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  must  be  ill- 
ness," said  poor  Mrs  Pringle,  drying 
her  eyes.  Compunctions  were  be- 
ginning to  steal  upon  her  too,  and 
meltings  of  heart  towards  the  suf- 
ferer. 

"  By  this  time  it  must  be  settled," 
said  Violet,  looking  down  the  valley 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  which  hid  it 
firom  her,  and  with  quivering  lips ; 
"  and  oh,  mamma,  if  Val  has  lost ! " 

"  He  has  not  lost, — you  may  be 
sure  of  that,"  said  her  mother. 
"  But,  Violet,  my  darling,  don't  say 
Val  any  more.  You  must  make  up 
your  mind  that  that's  all  over,  Vi. 
They  would  never  suffer  it — I  could 
not  myself  in  their  place." 
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Violet  looked  at  her  mother  with 
her  lips  quiyering  more  and  more. 
"  I  know/'  she  said,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile.  Too  well  she  knew. 
She  had  not  said  anything  about 
her  yisit  to  Lad j  Eskside.  Why 
should  she  t  Her  heart  was  too  sick 
and  sore  to  be  able  to  enter  into  pro- 
longed confidences ;  and  what  was 
the  use  1 

Sandy  got  home  almost  as  soon  as 
the  Eskside  party  did  with  their 
four  horses.  He  had  thrown  him- 
self free  as  soon  as  he  could  of  the 
friends  who  had  flung  themselves 
upon  him  to  "  hinder  mischief/'  as 
they  said.  '*  Mischief)  what  mis- 
chief 1 "  he  cried,  fiercely ;  "  do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself  fighting  a  duel  with  Yal 
Eoss?"  He  was  too  dangerous 
an  antagonist,  notwithstanding  the 
humiliation  which,  taken  at  un- 
awares, he  had  sustained,  to  dispose 
any  one  to  renew  the  quarrel  on 
V^'s  behalf;  and  he  had  shaken 
them  off  and  hastened  home,  pos- 
Besaed  by  many  painful  thoughts. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  got  miles 
from  Castleton  on  an  unfrequented 
road  that  he  ventured  to  stop  and 
read  the  paper  which,  up  to  this 
moment,  he  had  only  glanced  at 
Deeply  though  he  felt  the  affront  he 
had  received,  I  think  the  wound 
this  paper  gave  him  was  deeper  still. 
He  too  judged,  as  everybody  did,  that 
it  was  his  father's  writing,  his  fa- 
ther's attempt  anonymously  and 
under  pretext  of  serving  his  party, 
to  give  a  deadly  personal  blow  to 
the  lad  whom  he  had  always  looked 
upon  as  his  own  and  his  son's  sup- 
planter.  Sandy's  sense  of  humilia- 
tion, of  bitter  pain  and  discomfiture, 
grew  as  he  approached  home.  How 
was  he  to  meet  his  &ther,  to  meet 
them  all ;  for  what  more  likely  than 
tliat  mother  and  sister  in  the  heat 
of  controversy  had  taken  his  father's 
side  ?  Evety  step  he  took  towards 
the  Hewan  made  him  think  less  of 


Yal's  sin  against  him  and  more  of 
his  father's,  which  was  a  worse  sin 
against   him  (Sandy)  and   all  his 
brothers  than  it  was  against  YaL 
The  time  of  dinner  was  approaching 
when  he  reached  the  Hewan,  and  no 
one  was  visible.    Sandy  went  to  his 
room  to  dress,  and  I  need  not  say 
that    his    mother   went    to    him 
there  and  told  him  her  story,  and 
had  his  in  return.    They  exchanged 
sentiments  as  they  exchanged  con- 
fidences; for  Mrs  Pringle,  forgetting 
her  husband's  offence,  on  which  she 
had  dwelt  so  long,  was  seized  with 
a  violent  indignation  against  Yal, 
who  had  insulted  her  boy.      But 
Sandy,   poor  fellow,   forgot  Yal's 
offence  altogether,  and  foigave  him, 
in   horror  of  the  greater  offence. 
Never  had  there  been  such  a  dinner 
eaten  by  the  Pringle  £unily,  who 
up  to  this  moment  had  been  a  model 
of  family  union.     "I  suppose  you 
have   heard   how  things  went   at 
Castleton,"  the  father -said,  not  look- 
ing at  his  son.      *'I  have   been 
there,"  said  Sandy,  pointedly,  **  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  Yal  Eoss  was 
returned  by  the  largest  majority  that 
has  been  known  since  '32."    ''Glad  ! 
why  should  you  be  gladt"  cried  Mr 
Pringle  ;  and  this  was  all  that  was 
said.     Afterwards,  when  he  with- 
drew again  into  Ids  loneliness,  Mrs 
Pringle's  heart  failed  her.     She  had 
never  quarrelled  with  her  husband 
before,  and  she  could  not  bear  it. 
She  went  to  the  room  where  he  had 
shut  himself  up,  and  after  an  hour 
or  two  emerged  again  tearful  but 
smiling.     During  this  interval  the 
brother  and  sister  were  left  alone, 
and  Sandy  told  Yiolet  his   atory, 
over  which  she  wept^  poor  childy  cry 
ing,  "Oh,  dear  Sandy  ! "  and  "Oh, 
poor  Yal ! "    "I  think  you  think  as 
much  of  him  as  you  do  of  me,"  her 
brother  said,  not  knowing  whether 
to  be  offended  with  Yiolet,  or  to 
take  the  side  of  his  assailant  toa 
"  Oh,  Sandy,  have  I  not  reasoni" 
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cried  poor  Yi^  hiding  in  her  soft 
heart  the  deeper  reason  which  only 
her  mother  knew.  ^'Was  he  not 
always  like  another  brother  to  me— 
and  to  us  all  r* 

"  That's  true,"  said  Sandy,  soft- 
ened and  thoughtful;  ''he  was 
always  fond  of  you." 

This  was  balm  to  poor  Yi,  who 
could  suffer  herself  to  cry  a  little 
when  Sandy  was  so  ignorant  and  so 
kind.  ''He  was  fond  of — us  all," 
said  Yiolet;  "do  you  mind  how 
good  he  was  to  the  children  1  Nevei 
till  now  was  he  unkind  to  any  one. 
I  am  sure  he  is  like  to  break  his 
heart  already  for  what  he  has  done." 

"  He  must  say  so  then.  He  was 
a  hasty  beggar  always,"  Sandy  ad- 
mitted, "  and  it  was  enough  to  drive 
a  man  out  of  his  wits ;  but  why 
should  he  have  laid  hands  on  me  1 
What  had  I  done  1  You  are  a  girl, 
Yi,  you  don't  understand ;  but,  by 
Jove!  to  stand  being  struck— by 
another  fellow,  you  know." 

"  And  hadn't  he  been  struck,  and 
fardeeperl  Oh  Sandy,  only  think — 
all  that  about  his  mother,  and  about 
his  coming  here  !  I  don't  think  he 
knew  of  it,  or  remembered.  And 
to  be  exposed  to  the  whole  county, 
eyerybody,  all  these  great  people, 
and  all  the  poor  folk — everybody ! 
Oh,  poor  Yal,  poor  Yal  1 " 

Sandy  was  half  inclined  to  ciy 
too,  he  was  so  miserable.  He  got 
up  and  walked  about  the  room,  his 
mind  disturbed  between  the  insult 
to  himself  and  the  far  deeper  insult 
which  Yal  had  first  received. 

Yiolet  got  up  too  after  a  while, 
and  stole  her  arm  softly  within  his. 
"What  shall  you  dol"  she  said, 
looking  up  to  him  with  her  appeal- 
ing eyes. 

"  Oh,  Yi,  how  can  I  tell  ?"  cried 
the  young  man.  "  I'd  like  to  kick 
him,  and  I'd  like  to  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  him.  What  am  I  to  dol 
Till  to-day  I  would  have  stood  up 
for  Yal    Eoss  against  the  world. 
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Why  did  he  insult  me  before  every- 
body? I  forgive  him ;  but  I  know 
no  more  what  to  do  than  you  can 
tell  me.  One  thing,"  he  said, 
with  a  short  laugh  of  disdain, 
"  I  certainly  shall  not  make  a  fool 
of  myself,  and  fight  a  duel,  which 
is  wheit  I  suppose  he  meant.  I  am 
not  such  a  ri(&culous  idiot  as  to  do 
that." 

"  A  duel  I "  cried  Yiolet,  with  a 
suppressed  scream,  holding  i&si  by 
his  arm. 

"  No,  I  am  not  such  an  idiot  as 
that,"  said  Sandy ;  "  though  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  he  must  have 
meant." 

"  He  did  not  know  what  he  was 
saying,"  said  Yiolet.  "  Oh,  Sandy 
dear,  you  are  brave  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  be  able  to  forgive 
him.  Oh,  Sandy,  will  you  forgive 
himi  I  should  not  be  quite  so 
miserable  to-night  if  you  would  pro- 
mise :  forgive  him,  that  he  may 
forgive  poor  papa." 

"  Why  should  you  be  so  miser- 
able, Yi  1 "  said  her  brother,  looking 
earnestly  into  her  face ;  but  fortu- 
nately for  poor  Yiolet,  her  mother 
here  made  her  appearance,  and  the 
conversation  was  stopped.  The 
girl  stole  away  to  her  little  room 
soon  after — ^the  room  vrith  the  attic 
window  which  conmianded  the  view 
of  Esk  and  its  valley,  which  had  been 
hers  since  she  was  a  child.  It  was 
a  moonlight  night,  and  the  some- 
times golden  turrets  of  Eosscraig 
shone  out  silvery  from  among  the 
clouds  of  leafless  trees.  Yi  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep  when  her  mother 
came  into  her  room  on  her  way  to 
her  own,  feeling  unable  to  bear  an- 
other word ;  but  after  that  visitation 
was  over,  got  up  in  her  restlessness 
and  wrapped  herself  in  her  warm 
dressing-gown,  and  sat  by  the  win- 
dow watching  the  steadfastcloudless 
shining  of  that  white  moon  in  the 
great,  blue,  silent  heavens,  over  the 
dark  and  dreamy  earth.  How  differ- 
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ent  it  waa  firom  the  Bimsbine,  with 
all  its  sadden  gleams  and  shadows, 
its  moyements  of  life  and  mirth, 
its  flutterings  and  happy  changes  1 
The  moon  was  as  still  as  death, 
and  as  unchangeable,  throwing  .hei 
paleness  over  everything.  The 
girl's  sad  soul  played  with  this  fan- 
cy in  a  melancholy  which  was  deep 
as  the  night,  yei^  like  the  night, 
not  without  its  charoL  She  sat 
thus  so  long  that  she  lost  note 
of  time,  too  wretched  to  go  to 
bed, — sleepless,  hopeless,  as  she 
thought;  now  and  then  looking 
wistfully  at  the  silver  tunets, 
thinking,  oh  if  she  could  only  speak 
one  word  to  Val !  only  say  good-bye 
to  him,  though  it  must  be  for  ever. 
^Notwithstanding  these  thoughts,  it 
was  with  a  pang  of  firight  beyond 
description  that  she  saw,  quite 
suddenly,  a  dark  figure  rising  over 
the  dyke  on  to  the  little  platform 
upon  which  the  Hewan  stood.  Vio- 
let was  so  much  alarmed  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  her  who  it  was  who 
thus  invaded  the  safe  retirement 
of  the  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  She  would  have  screamed 
aloud  had  she  not  been  too  much 
frightened  to  scream.  Was  it  a 
ghost  f  was  it  a  robber)  She  forgot 
her  misery  for  the  moment  in  her 
terror;  then  suddenly  felt  her 
misery  flood  back  upon  her  heart, 
changed  into  a  desperate  joy.  It 
was  no  ghost  nor  robber,  but  Val, 
poorVaL  He  climbed  up  noiselessly 
and  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the 
dyke,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
house — ^in  all  that  quiet,  silent, 
lifeless  world,  the  only  living  thing, 
doing  nothing  to  attract  attention, 
scarcely  moving,  looking  at  her 
window  in  the  moonlight  She 
watched  him  for  a  time,  with  her 
heart  leaping  wildly  to  her  mouth. 
All  was  perfectly  still,  the  house- 
hold asleep,  not  a  stir  to  be  heard 
anywhere  but  that  of  the  soft  night- 
wind  sighing  through  the    trees. 


Her  heart  yearned  over  her  younff 
lover  in  the  pathetic  silence  of  this 
night -visit,  which   seemed    made 
without  any  hope  of  seeing  h«r, 
withouthopeof  anything — only,like 
herself  out  of  the  sick  restlessness  of 
misery.    She  opened  her  window 
softly,  and  put  out  her  head.  Whea 
he  saw  this,  he  rose  with  a  start 
and  came  towards  her.     The  night- 
wind  blew  softly,  the  trees  rustled, 
a  whisper  of  sound  was  in  the  air, 
like  the  breath  of  invisible  specta- 
tors standing  by. 

"  Oh,  Val,  is  it  you  I " 

'<  It  is  me,"  said  Val.  '^  I  came  to 
look  at  your  window  before  I  went 
away." 

« Where  are  you  going  1  *  she 
whispered  in  alann. 

''  Somewhera  I  don't  know ;  I 
don't  care,"  said  the  lad.  ''  I  can- 
not bear  it  How  can  I  face  the 
world  any  more  ?  I  wish  I  could 
die  and  be  done  with  it  all;  but  you 
can't  die  when  you  please.  I  wanted 
to  saygood-bye  to  you  somehow.  Vi, 
dear  Vi,  don't  forget  me  altogether; 
and  yet  it  would  be  better  that  you 
should  forget  me,"  he  added,  drear- 
iiy.  Oh,  if  she  had  been  but  near 
to  him  to  console  him !  It  waa 
hard  to  hear  him  speak  in  this 
miserable  tone,  and  have  no  power 
so  much  as  to  touch  his  hand. 

^'  How  can  you  speak  of  foxget- 
tingl"  said  poor  Vi;  ^'asif  Icould 
ever  forget  1  But,  Val,  I  know 
you  ought  not  to  think  of  me  any 
more." 

''I  wish  I  might  not  think  of 
anything  long,"  he  said.  "God 
help  us,  Vi  i  everything  seems  over. 
Tell  Sandy  I  am  sorry  I  struck  hinu 
I  was  mad.  He  can  call  me  a 
coward  if  he  likes,  and  say  I  ran 
away." 

'^  Oh,  Val,  Sandy  is  sorry  too;  he 
would  ask  your  pardon  too.  Val, 
for  pity's  sdce  tiy  and  think  of  us 
no  more ;  but  don't  go  away — don't 
go  away  1 "  cried  Vi. 
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Another  fednt  Bound,  as  of  some 
one  stuiing  in  the  house,  here  caught 
the  ears  of  both.  Yal  looked  up  in 
the  moonlight,  which  shone  for  a 
moment  upon  his  fetce,  holdingout  his 
liands  and  waving  a  farewell  to  her. 
**  Good-bye,  good-bye,"  his  moving 
lips  seemed  to  sayj  or  was  it  a  tremu- 
lous kiss  they  sent  her  through  the 
sorrowfdl  sighing  night?  In  another 
moment  he  had  disappeared  as  he 
•cama  Yi  sat  trembling  and  weep- 
ing silently  at  her  window,  watch- 
ing him  disappear  into  the  darkness 
—trembling  as  if  withguilt  when  she 
heard  another  window  thrown  open, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  her  mother's 
Toice.  ''  I  am  sure  I  heard  a  step 
on  the  gravel,"  Mrs  Pringle  said, 
looking  out  But  the  white  moon- 
light shone  so  full  and  broad  over 
lihe  cottage  and  its  surroundings, 
that  it  was  evident  no  nocturnal 
visitor  was  there.  ''I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  my  imagination," 
she  added,  drawing  in  her  head,  and 
bolting  and  barring  the  window. 
It  was  long  before  Violet  dared 
do  the  same,  or  dared  to  make 
even  so  much  noise  as  rise  froia 
her  chair.  She  sat  there  half  the 
night  through,  crying  silently, 
dulled  and  miserable.  Only  two 
nights  before,  how  happy  had  she 
lam  down  I — Chappy  as  a  child — far 
happier  than  any  queen!  and  now 
it  was  all  over.  Even  Yal  himself 
saw  and  acknowledged  that  it  was 
so; — all  over,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
tale  read  out  of  a  book ;  and  how 
soon  the  longest  tale  comes  to  an 
end! 

Yiolet  told  her  mother  next  morn- 
ing of  this  nocturnal  visit.  She 
would  rather,  had  she  dared,  have 
told  Sandy,  and  kept  it  back  from 
her  mother,  who  was  too  angry  in 
consequence  of  Yal's  assault  upon 
her  son  to  do  him  full  justice — but 
dared  not,  fearing  her  brother^s 
questions,  to  which  she  could  give 


no  answer.  And  then  dead  silence 
— one  of  those  blank  intervals  of  ex- 
istence which  are  perhaps  the  hardest 
to  bear — fell  upon  the  poor  little 
girl  at  the  Hewan.  When  the  rest 
of  the  family  went  back  to  Edin- 
burgh, she  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  behind  for  a  day  or  two.  I  can- 
not tell  for  what  reason,  for  probably 
Yi  would  have  been  less  miserable 
at  home  among  her  brothers  and  her 
occupations.  But  at  Yi's  age  one 
does  not  wish  to  forget  one's  misery 
— one  prefers  to  take  the  full  good 
of  it  She  secured  that  advantage, 
poor  child!  After  the  events,  which 
had  crowded  on  each  other,  came 
silence  and  stillness,  so  complete 
that  they  weighed  upon  her  like  a 
positive  burden,  not  a  mere  negation 
of  movement  or  sound.  The  long 
spring  days,  bright  and  cold — the 
long  days  of  rain,  when  she  stood 
at  the  window  and  watched  the 
showers  falling  over  the  valley  with 
all  its  trees,  sometimes  crossed  by 
a  sunbeam,  and  gleaming  under  it, 
but  most  frequently  falling  in  a 
mist  of  moisture,  dull,  persistent, 
untouched  by  any  light.  Even  the 
news  of  the  village  scarcely  reached 
her,  and  nearly  a  week  elapsed  be- 
fore Yiolet  heard  as  a  piece  of  public 
news  that  Mr  Boss  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  home  on  business — ^that  he 
had  not  even  been  present  at  the 
great  dinner  at  Castleton,  which 
was  given  in  honour  of  his  election. 
But  not  even  Mary  Percival  came 
up  to  the  Hewan  through  the  woods 
in  that  first  week  of  silence,  which 
almost  killed  YL  They  were  all 
too  angry,  too  deeply  offended,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  anxious  about 
Yal,  concerning  whom  Lady  Esk^ 
side  smiled  and  told  stories  of  the 
urgent  business  which  compelled 
lus  absence,  but  of  whose  where- 
abouts they  knew  nothing,  and  had 
heard  nothing  since  the  night  when 
he  went  away. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  day  after 
the  election,  Bichard  Koes^  in  Flor- 
ence, received  two  telegrams,— one 
from  his  father,  announcing  the  re- 
sult of  the  election,  sent  off  from  the 
nearest  tel^iraphic  station,  in  Lord 
Eskside's  own  name,  and  with  full 
official  pomp.  The  other  was  from 
Edinburgh,  fiiom  "  Catherine  Boss," 
asking  '*  Is  the  boy  with  yout  He 
has  left  us,  and  we  don't  know  where 
he  has  gone.  Write  at  once,  or 
come."  These  two  announcements 
threw  the  clearest  light  upon  each 
other  to  Richard.  He  said  to  himself 
that  what  he  had  predicted  had  hap- 
pened— ^that  his  son  had  been  assail- 
ed by  the  story  of  his  birth,  and  that 
in  shame  and  rage  he  had  fled  as  ilke 
did.  Valentine  had  not  paid  his 
father  that  long  visit  for  nothing. 
The  dilettante  had  found  out  that 
he  was  a  man  after  aU,  with  some 
remnants  in  him  of  human  feeling. 
A  man's  child  brings  back  this  con- 
sciousness more  easily  than  the 
parents  do,  by  some  stoange  law  of 
nature  which  is  very  hard  upon  the 
old.  Probably  had  Bichard  gone 
back  to  Eskside,  he  would  have  been 
impatient  of  the  old  house  and  its 
unchangeable  order  before  he  had 
been  two  days  there,  and  as  glad  as 
ever  to  get  away.  But  Valentine 
had  interfered  with  none  of  his 
habits ;  he  had  amused  him,  he  had 
aroused  a  spark  of  paternal  pride  in 
his  mind,  which  was  so  little  affected 
by  such  emotions;  and  when  the  boy 
went  away  he  missed  him,  and  won- 
dered at  himself  for  doing  so.  And 
he  had  taken  an  interest  of  a  much 
stronger  character  than  he  could 
have  believed  possible  in  the  elec- 
tion. He  said  to  himself  now,  that 
he  knew  and  had  always  predicted 
what  would  happen,  and  a  pang 
of  anxiety  sprang  up  within  him, 
the  strangest  feeling  to  make  itself 
felt  withm  the  polished  bosom  of 


a  man  of  the  worid.  Tut !  he  said, 
to  himself;  what  was  he  anxious 
about  I  a  boy  who  was  not  a  simple 
rustic  from  the  coontiy,  but  a  man 
of  Eton  and  Oxford,  "up"  to  every- 
thing. He  laughed  at  hu  own  weak- 
ness. That  very  night  he  was  dining 
out  at  a  brilliant  party,  the  moet 
brilliant  that  could  be  collected 
in  the  highest  circle  of  Florence  at 
the  time  of  her  last  revived  and 
temporary  magnificence.  He  was 
astonished  at  himself  to  think  bow 
dull  he  found  it  The  ladies  were 
less  fair,  the  talk  less  witty,  the 
diamonds  less  bright,  than  he  had 
ever  known  them.  What  was  the 
matter  with  Bichard  1  "  Tou  look 
depressed  and  out  of  sorts,"  some 
one  said  to  him  next  morning.  ''  Oh 
no,  not  I ;  it  is  a  bad  dinner  I  had 
yesterday."  A  bad  dinner !  He 
trembled  after  he  had  said  it>  wonder- 
ing if  perhaps  his  questioner  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  where  he 
dined  But  it  was  not  the  dinner 
which  was  in  fault.  He  felt  himself 
asking  himself  in  the  midst  of  it — 
where  was  the  boy  1  what  had  be- 
come of  him  ?  What  might  Valen- 
tine have  done  if  he  hadbeen  assailed 
with  something  specially  hard  to 
bear?  He  was  uneasy  and  restless 
all  night,  slept  badly,  and  again 
asked  himself,  as  soon  as  he  woke, 
where  was  the  boy  1  '^  Confound  the 
boy!  he  can  take  care  of  himself 
better  than  I  could,"  Bichard  said  to 
himself  under  his  breath;  but  all 
his  reasoning  did  nothing  for  him. 
He  was  anxious,  uneasy,  as  parents 
so  often  are;  his  imagination  in 
spite  of  him  strayed  into  a  thousand 
wonderings ;  he  had  to  call  himself 
back,  even  when  in  the  middle  of  a 
despatch,  from  those  ridiculous  ques- 
tionings about  Val ;  and  at  last  the 
commotion  in  his  mind  became  more 
than  he  could  comfortably  bear. 
Nor  was  it  only  Valentine  who 
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bom  and  yagrant-bied,  a  wild  crea- 
ture of  the  woods  as  long  as  she 
was  in  the  atmosphere  where  a 
lady's  demeanour  was  necessary; 
and  now,  in  a  sphere  where  it  was 
not  necessary — ^where  it  brought 
remark  upon  her — is^ing  him  with 
that  still  look,  which  (he  could  not 
deny)  was  full  of  a  wild  gravity 
and  dignity; — he  laughed  at  the 
strange  thought,  but  the  sentiment 
that  laugh  expressed  was  not  mirth- 
ful :  it  was  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  embody  the  grotesque 
sense  of  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment that  rose  in  his  mind.  Would 
she  bear  that  same  aspect  of  dig- 
nity, he  wondered,  if  he  saw  herl 
Would  she  know  him  at  a  glance, 
as  he  had  recognised  her)  Did  she 
know  Val  1  The  little  picture  was 
like  a  romance  to  him.  It  worked 
upon  him  as  nothing  in  his  life  had 
done  for  years. 

Did  she  know  Val] — ^how  curious 
was  the  inquiry  ! — ^had  she  any  in- 
tentions, any  hopes,  about  the  other 
boy — he  whose  figure,  stooping  on 
the  little  pier  to  push  off  somebody's 
boat,  was  all  his  father  knew  of  him  1 
His  father !  Can  you  imagine,  dear 
reader,  the  strange  thrill  that  went 
through  the  man  of  the  world,  in 
spite  of  himself,  when  he  thought 
of  this  "  other  boy  "  I  The  elegant 
calm  of  the  accomplished  diplomat- 
ist, who  had  lived  for  nothing  but 
the  State  and  society,  fine  talk  and 
fine  people,  and  pictures  and  china, 
for  years,  was  completely  disturbed 
and  broken  up  by  this  invasion  of 
unusual  thought,  and  something 
which  he  tried  to  persuade  himseS 
was  simply  curiosity  and  not  feel- 
ing. He  had  written  at  once,  as  I 
have  said,  to  his  confidential  soli- 
citor, bidding  him  to  inquire  into 
all  the  particulars  he  had  learned 
from  Yai,  and  to  ascertain  the  facts 
in  strictest  secrecy,  without  doing 
anything  to  awaken  the  woman's 
suspicions,  and  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
the  mother  and  son,  taking  care 


had  roused  the  life  which  had  half 
congealed  within  his  father's  veins. 
The  photograph  which  chance  had 
thrown  into  his  hands  had  not  been 
without  its  effect  in  rousing  him. 
When  he  murmured  mcUadettaf 
between  his  closed  teeth,  he  was  as 
much  in  earnest  as  a  man  can  be 
when  he  looks,  disenchanted,  and 
with  all  the  glamour  gone  out  of 
his  middle-aged  eyes,  upon  the  fair 
face,  no  longer  so  fair,  which  had 
made  havoc  with  his  youth.  But 
somehow  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  that  scrap  of  paper  in  his  desk 
affected  Eicluurd  in  a  way  which  no 
one  who  knew  him  could  have  be- 
lieved possible.  He  had  no  portrait 
of  her — ^nothing  by  which  he  could 
recall  her  face ;  and  this  glimpse  of 
her — so  unexpected,  so  chiuiged, 
and  yet  so  unmistakable — ^the  face 
of  the  woman  who  was  her,  yet  not 
her  —  the  same  creature  whom  he 
had  married,  yet  another  being  of 
whom  he  knew  absolutely  nothing 
-—had  moved  him  as  I  suppose 
nothing  else  connected  with  her 
could  have  done.  He  would  have 
been  as  intolerant  now  of  any 
attempt  to  recall  his  affections 
to  her  as  when  Lady  Eskside 
tried,  and  failed,  to  rouse  him  to 
interest  in  his  wife.  Even  had  any 
other  creature  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  portrait — had  any 
one  known  that  he  had  kept  and 
secured  it,  and  would  take  it  out 
now  and  then,  with  a  half  sneer  on 
his  fiice,  to  look  at  it,  when  he  was 
certain  no  one  could  disturb  him — 
Bichard  would  have  been  as  hard, 
as  unyielding,  as  defiant  as  ever. 
But  tiiB  fact  that  no  one  knew 
opened  his  heart  so  far.  Sometimes 
he  would  say  to  himself,  with  a 
curious  subdued  laugh,  ''Looks  as 
if  she  had  been  a  lady ! "  The 
thought  filled  him  with  a  strange 
amusement^  a  satirical  sense  of  the 
incongruities  of  life.  She  whom  it 
had  been  impossible  to  tame  into 
any  semblance  of  quiet,  vagrant- 
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that  they  did  not  escape  him  again, 
hut  were  always  within  reach  if 
wanted.  When  he  had  done  thi?, 
he  thought  that  he  had  done  allit  was 
his  duty  to  do.  They  did  not  re- 
quire anything  from  him — ^neither 
help  nor  supervlBion.  They  had 
sufficed  to  themselves  for  so  many 
years,  and  douhtless  could  do  so 
still  j  and  all  that  A«  wanted  (he  said 
to  himself)  was  to  know  where  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  them  for  Yal's  sake 
— to  be  able  to  proye  his  complete 
identity  at  any  moment.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  enough  to  know 
where  the  mother  was,  and  to  take 
care  that  she  never  again  stole 
out  of  their  ken,  either  by  her 
wandering  tastes  or  by  the  final 
way  of  death.  This  was  all  that 
was  necessary  in  Yal's  interest  And 
yet,  after  a  while,  it  did  not  content 
Eichard.  He  felt  an  uneasiness 
take  possession  of  him;  not  that 
he  wanted  anything  to  say  to  the 
woman  who  had  worked  him  so 
much  harm,  or  wished  to  acknow- 
ledge and  bind  to  hiiliself  the  un- 
cultured young  tradesman,  who  was 
his  son  also  as  well  as  YaL  Ko 
instinct  of  paternity  moved  him 
here.  "  The  other  boy  "  could,  he 
was  sure,  be  nothing  but  a  bore  to 
him — a  creature  whom  he  must 
be  ashamed  o£  A  girl  might  have 
been  different,— might  have  been 
capable  of  training;  but  a  boy 
who  had  spent  all  his  youth  as,  at 
best,  a  working  man,  earning  his 
bread  day  by  day-— no,  he  could  not 
suppose  himself  to  be  moved  by  any 
inclination  towards  these  unknown 
persons.  He  was  really  very  anxious 
that  they  should  remain  unknown 
in  the  condition  they  had  chosen, 
neither  troubled  by  him  nor  troub- 
ling him,  only  ready  to  be  produced 
on  Yal's  behali^  should  that  be 
necessary.  But,  reasonable  as  aU 
this  sounded,  some  disturbance,  for 
which  he  could  not  account,  had 
got  into  Eichaid  Boss's  souL    He 


could  not  tell  what  he  wanteds 
Movement  he  supposed,  change, 
even  the  bore  of  giving  up  the  life 
he  preferred,  and  visiting  home,  and 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes  what  had. 
happened  and  what  was  happenings 
He  would  not  like  it^  he  knew, 
when  he  was  there,  but  still,  per^ 
haps,  it  would  do  him  good  to  go. 
His  digestion  (he  thought)  must 
have  got  out  of  order — a  certain 
monotony  had  crept  into  his  life^ 
That  wMch  he  possessed  seemed 
less  desirable  than  usual ;  that 
which  was  out  of  hia  reach  more 
attractive.  The  telegram  about 
Yal  gave  the  last  touch  to  his 
uneasiness.  Tes,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  ga  He  conld 
bring  Yal  to  his  senses,  no  doubt^ 
better  than  anybody  else  oould, 
and  it  would  please  the  old  people, 
and  the  change  would  be  good  for 
his  own  health.  He  made  up  his 
mind  quite  suddenly,  and  concluded 
all  his  arrangements  in  twenty* 
four  hours,  and  set  out  for  England. 
But  in  order  to  do  what  he  intended 
quite  effectually,  he  made  a  curious 
dStour  on  the  way.  He  went  to 
the  little  vUlage  on  the  coast  where 
his  children  had  been  bom.  Ithink 
it  was  the  lovely  little  town  of 
Santa  Maigherita,  on  the  eastern 
Biviera,  or  some  other  of  the 
little  glimpses  of  Paradise  thereu 
The  children  had  been  baptised  by 
the  English  chaplain  from  Genoa^ 
and  he  turned  aside  to  get  the 
register  of  their  baptism  with  a 
business-like  precaution  for  which 
he  smiled  at  himself.  He  felt  that 
he  could  do  this  more  quietly,  with 
less  likelihood  of  attracting  curi* 
osity,  in  his  own  person,  than  if  he 
had  done  it  by  letter.  He  got 
the  copy  and  attestation  properly 
drawn  out  and  in  full  legal  form^ 
and  carried  them  away  with  him,, 
without  even  examining  the  packed 
intending  to  hand  it  over  to  hia 
father,  whose  ordedy  soul  would  be 
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satisfied.  And  thus  prepared,  and 
ready  for  any  emergency,  he  went 
home. 

He  found  only  His  mother  at 
Bosscraig.  The  old  lord  had  gone, 
very  nnhappy  and  anzions,  to  Lon- 
don, hoping  for  some  news  of  the 
boy.  He  had  now  been  nearly  a 
week  absent,  and  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  himj  and  Lady  Eskside 
met  her  son  with  worn  looks  and  a 
miserable  excitement,  which  already 
seemed  to  haye  worn  her  strength 
out  more  than  the  pressure  of  years 
had  done.  Even  in  the  act  of  wel- 
coming her  son,  her  eyes  and  ears 
were  on  the  alert,  watching  doors 
and  windows  with  feverish  eager- 
ness. '^  I  know  I  am  foolish,"  she 
said,  with  a  wan  smile  \  "  for,  in- 
deed, Yal  is  well  enough  able  to 
take  care  of  himself,  as  you  say. 
He  is  not  a  rustic — ^no,  nor  a  simple- 
ton, nor  one  unused  to  the  world. 
Ko,  Eichard,  I  know :  nothing  of  all 
that  Of  course  his  training  has 
just  been  of  the  kind  to  make  him 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  for 
a  young  man  at  his  age  to  be  away 
from  home  a  week  is  nothing  so 
wonderful.  Tes, yes;  you  are  right. 
I  know  you  are  rights  and  I  am 
foolish,  very  foolish ;  but  I  cannot 
help  it,  my  dear — ^it  is  my  nature. 
You  can't  reason  anxiety  down.  Oh, 
I  wish  I  could  help  it !  I  know  I 
am  unjust  to  my  poor  YaL" 

"Well,  mother,  boys  will  be 
boys,  and  they  must  have  their 
swing,  you  know,"  said  Eichard, 
despising  himself  for  the  words  with- 
out meaning,  which  were  no  more 
satis&ctory  to  himself  than  to  her. 
**  Besides,  I  suppose  he  has  always 
been  a  steady  fellow  hitherto,"  he 
added,  "which  should  make  you 
less  anxious  now." 

"  Oh,  always,  always,"  she  cried, 
almost  with  tears;  "no  one  could 
be  more  trustworthy.  My  poor  old 
lord  is  very  unhappy,  Eichard ;  he 
is  as  foolish  as  me ;  because  he  has 


always  been  so  good;  we  think  he 
should  continue  the  same  for  oyer — 
never  step  out  of  the  beaten  path 
for  a  moment,  or  take  his  own  way ;" 
and  she  tried  to  laugh  at  her  own 
foolishness,  but  breaking  down  in 
that,  was  so  much  nearer  crying*that 
she  walked  to  the  window  instead, 
and  looked  out  with  an  eager  wist- 
fulness  that  had  become  habitual  to 
her,  looking  if  possibly  some  one 
at  i^t  very  moment  might  be  arriv- 
ing with  news. 

"  Does  anybody  know  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"We  have  taken  every  precau- 
tion," said  Lady  Eskside.  "We 
gave  it  out  he  had  been  called  away 
by  you  on  family  business.  I  drove 
into  Edinburgh  myself,  and  went  to 
the  tel^raph  office  on  foot,  Eichard', 
and  gave  them  the  family  name-— no 
title,  as  you  would  see,  that  the  tele- 
graph people  might  not  know — ^for 
how  could  I  tell  if  they  might  spread 
it  1  I  don't  think  anything  is  sus- 
pected out  of  doors,  but  I  could  not 
say  for  the  servanto.  They  always 
find  out  what  is  doing.  They  read 
it  in  your  face^  in  the  hour  you  go 
to  bed,  in  the  way  you  take  your 
dinner.  That  Margaret  Harding 
knows  I  am  tmhappy  isplain  enough ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  she  knows 
what  is  the  cause." 

"Oh,  you  may  take  that  for 
granted  too,"  said  Eichard ;  "  they 
find  out  all  one  is  thinking.  Never 
mind,  mother;  everything  in  this 
world  is  like  the  dew.  It  dries  up 
and  disappears,  so  that  you  could 
not  tell  where  it  had  been.  Now 
tell  me  what  due  you  have,  and 
where  you  think  he  is  likely  to  have 
gone." 

"We  have  no  clue  at  all,"  said 
the  old  lady.  "  Had  he  gone  to  see 
any  of  his  fiiends  we  should  have 
heard  of  him  ere  now ;  and  had  he 
gone  abroad,  Eichard,  he  would  have 
gone  to  you.  That  is  one  of  the 
hardestthings  of  all — ^we  don't  know 
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where  to  look  for  him.    Your  father 
is  in  London,  wandeiing  about." 

"  Did  you  ever  think  of  Oxford  1 " 
said  Eichard. 

"  Oxford  1 — ^what  would  he  do  in 
Oxford  1  He  has  no  Mends  he  is 
fond  of  there.  His  Mends  were 
lads  of  his  own  standing,  who  left 
Oxford  when  he  did.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  ;  but,  my  dear,  if  you 
think  it's  a  l^ely  place,  we'll  send 
there  at  once." 

Lady  Eskside  put  out  her  hand 
to  ring  the  bell.  If  Siberia  or  Egypt 
had  been  suggested  to  her,  I  think 
she  would  have  rung  the  bell  all  the 
same,  and  directed  some  one  at  a 
half-hour's  notice  to  go. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do, 
mother  %  do  you  mean  to  send  Har- 
ding to  Oxford  to  look  for  Val  1 " 

She  smiled  a  forlorn  smile  as  she 
saw  the  foolishness  of  her  instinctive 
motion;  and  then  Bichard  explained 
to  her  that  he  would  go,  having 
some  reasons  of  his  own  for  thinking 
it  possible  that  Val  might  have  gone 
to  Oxford,  as  well  as  some  business 
to  do  there  in  his  own  person. 
"  But  you  will  let  no  business  de- 
tain you  if  you  do  not  find  the  boy?" 
Lady  Eskside  said,  and  listened 
with  an  impatience  she  could  not 
conceal  while  Bichard  explained  that 
business  must  be  done  whatever 
Valentine  might  do.  "  Besides,  you 
don't  think  that  a  young  man  like 
Valentine — a  newly  elected  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  your  grand- 
son—  can  be  lost  like  a  child, 
mother  % "  he  said,  half  laugh- 
ing, though  he  was  not  without 
anxiety  too.  I  am  afraid  the  old 
lady  felt  his  ease,  and  gentle  way 
of  taking  this  tremendous  calamity, 
jar  upon  her;  and  she  was  so 
anxious  that  he  should  set  out  at 
once  to  look  for  her  lost  child,  that 
Bichard  ^was  affironted  too,  and 
with  some  reason.  He  was  less 
annoyed  by  her  evident  preference 
of  Val  to  himself  than  he  had  been 


fifteen  years  ago ;  but  it  still  stradc 
him  half  whimsically,  half  painfull  jr. 
He  remained  all   night  after  liis 
long  journey,  almost  against    Iier 
wiLL     She  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Val ;  and  when  he  was  ready 
to  start  next  day,  all  that  she  said. 
and  seemed  to  think  was  about  lier 
darling.     "You  will  telegraph   to 
me  at  once,  if  you  hear  anything  t 
Oh,  my  dear,  think  how  hsrd  it  is 
to  be  left  here  in  the  quiet,  heating 
nothing,  not  able  to  do  anything 
but  wait  1 "  she  said ;  and  was  rest- 
less all  the  morning,  and  afraid  that 
he  would    be  late  for  the  traiii. 
Bichard  coidd  not  help  making  a 
few  reflections  on  the  subject  as  he 
went  away.    He  was  not  so  deeply 
attached  to  his  son  as  to  tremble 
for  his  safety  as  Lady  Eskside  did : 
and  he  was  not  so  much  devoted  to 
his  mother  as  to  feel  very  deeply  her 
abandonment  of  himself  altogether, 
and  substitution  of  Valentine  in  his 
stead.  But  in  his  comparative  calm 
he  noted  and  made  reflections  on 
the  subject  more  than   he  could 
have  done  had  lus  interest  been 
more  deeply  engaged.     It  was  a 
curious    psychological   inquiry    to 
him ; — and  at  the  same  time  he 
felt  it  a  little.     It  gave  him  an  odd 
prick  which  he  had  not  expected 
"After  all,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  the  Palaixo  Graziani  is  the  place 
for  me." 

He  set  out  for  Oxford  about 
noon.  His  mother  could  scarcely 
forgive  him  that^  because  of  mere 
unwillingness  to  be  disturbed  a 
little  earlier  than  usual,  he  had 
missed  the  early  train.  ''  Oh,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "when  would  I 
have  been  kept  from  my  boy  for 
the  sake  of  an  houi^s  longer  lie  in 
the  morning  1"  She  was  relieved 
to  get  him  out  of  the  house  at  last, 
bearing  a  hundred  messages  for  Val 
if  he  should  be  found,  and  under 
solemn  charges  to  tel^i^ph  at  once 
to  her  the  result  of  his  mission — 
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glad,  veiy  glad,  to  get  him  out  of 
Uie  honfle,  though  he  was  her  only 
fiODi  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
yeais.  I  suppose  few  things  could 
make  a  man  feel  more  small  than 
the  £Eu;t  that  his  mother  was  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  him, — could 
scarcely  even  see  him,  indeed,  ex- 
cept by  the  borrowed  light  of  his 
son.  Bichard  went  away  snuling 
to  himself  over  this  curious  fact, 
but  slightly  wounded  at  the  same 
time,  and  setoff  for  Oxford  withmany 
thoughts  in  his  heart  Hewasletting 
himself  drift  unconsciously  to  the 
place  in  which  this  woman  was. 
Should  he  see  her?  and  if  he  saw 
her,  should  he  make  himself  known 
to  her  9  or  what  would  happen?  He 
could  not  telL  There  was  no  love, 
not  even  the  ashes  of  a  dead  one, 
in  his  heart  What  could  that  love 
be  which  Bichard  Eoss  once  felt  for 
a  tramp-girl,  without  education  of 
any  kind — a  £Eur  weed  without  any 
soul?  It  had  dried  up  and  left 
no]  remnant  behind.  But  he  was 
curious,  very  curious — what  had 
time  done,  perhaps,  for  the  creature 
whom  he  had  been  able  to  do 
nothing  for?  "  Looks  as  if  she  had 
been  a  lady  once."  These  careless 
words  of  Yal's  had  influenced  his 
father  more  than  anything  more 
serious.  He  wanted  to  know  how 
this  strange  result  had  come  about. 
Lady  Eskside  watched  the  car- 
riage roll  over  the  Lasswade  bridge, 
on  its  way  to  the  railway  station ; 
and  after  it  had  passed,  still  sat 
musing  at  the  high  window  of  the 
turret,  from  whence  she  could  see  it 
She  saw  people,  too  far  off  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable, passing  the  bridge  from 
time  to  time,  and  watched  them 
with  a  feverish  anxiety  till  she 
could  see  which  way  they  took— 
the  road  to  Bosscraig,  or  away 
on  the  other  side  to  tiie  village, 
and  to  Castleton.  She  thought 
no  longer  of  her  son,  her  Bichud, 
who  had  once  been  the  most  im- 


portant object  in  the  world  to 
her.  Her  heart  went  past  him, 
impatiently  thinking  of  another 
more  dear — of  her  boy  who  was  in 
danger  or  trouble  somewhere,  the 
child  of  her  heart  and  her  old  age. 
While  she  still  sat  thus  musing, 
with  a  sick  heart  and  longing  eyes, 
at  the  window,  she  heard  Harding's 
slow  steps,  with  his  creaking  boots, 
come  toiling  up-stairs  to  call  her. 
There  had  been  so  many  false  alarms, 
that  she  sat  still  languidly  with  her 
hands  crossed  in  her  lap»  and  her 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  bridge,  till  he 
came  to  the  door  of  the  turret-room, 
and  it  was  only  when  her  ear  de- 
tected something  strange  in  the 
sound  of  his  voice  that  she  looked 
round.  Harding  certainly  did  not 
look  himself;  he  had  a  startled 
half-scared  expression  in  his  eyes, 
and  lus  rosy  cheeks  were  paled,  as 
with  a  tint  of  blue  over  the  pink. 
"  If  you  please,'mylady,"— he  began 
in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"What  is  it,  Hardmg?"  She 
rose  up  very  alert  and  ready,  trem- 
bling too,  but  not  showing  it,  for 
she  had  not  taken  any  one  into  her 
confidence,  nor  permitted  it  to  be 
seen  how  anxious  she  was. 

"There  is  a  young — ^gentleman 
down-stairs,  my  lady ;  wishes  to 
speak  to  you — ^if  you  please." 

"A  young  gentleman !  who,  Hard- 
ing?" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  lady ;  least- 
ways, his  face  it  is  familiar  to  me, 
I  won't  deny,  but  I  can't  put  a 
name  to  it  It's  fiimiliar  to  me,  but 
I  don't  know  as  I  ever  saw  him 
before." 

"  How  can  you  know  him,  then  ? " 
said  my  lady,  trying  to  smile; 
"  you  have  perhaps  seen  a  picture  in 
these  days  when  everybody  is  photo- 
graphed. And,  Harding,  what  does 
he  want  with  me  ? " 

"Very  likely  your  ladyship  is 
right,"  said  Harding;  "everybody 
h^  their  photograph,  it  is  true.  I'd 
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like  to  know  what  your  ladyship 
thinks.  I've  pat  him  in  the  mom- 
ing-ioom  to  wait." 

"  If  he  is  a  gentleman,  yon  shonld 
haye  taken  ham  to  the  library  or 
the  drawing-room/'  said  Lady  Esk- 
fiide,  going  calmly  down-stairs.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  any  news?  she  said 
to  herself,  and  did  not^  I  think,  give 
any  farther  attention  to  old  Hard- 
ing's  apparent  cariosity  aboat  the 
-visitor.  What  time  had  she  to 
think  aboat  any  stranger,  except 
to  consider  whether  he  broaght 
her  news  or  not)  and  qaite  likely 
it  was  bat  some  tradesman  from 
Edinbargh — some  indifferent  per- 
son. She  tamed  roand  as  she  went 
down-stairs  to  ask  if  he  had  giyen 
hianame. 

"He  said  his  name  was  Ifoown ; 
bat  year  ladyship  woaldn't  know 
it,  as  he  was  a  stranger  to  yoar 
ladyship,'' said  Harding.  Thisqaick- 
ened  Lady  Eskside's  step.  It  might 
then  be  news  after  aU. 

The  little  morning-room  was  small 
and  bare,  a  room  in  which  trades- 
people and  yisitors  on  basiness  were 
leoeiyed.  Over  the  mantelpiece 
there  hang  a  boyish  portrait  of  Val, 
an  indifferent  picture,  banished  here 
as  not  worthy  a  place  elsewhere. 
When  Lady  Eskside  entered  the 
room,  her  visitor  had  his  bade  to 
her,  looking  at  this  pictare.  He  did 
not  hear  her  come  in,  and  she  stood  a 
second,  silent,  waiting  till  he  should 
obaenre  her ;  bat  getting  impatient, 
said  hastily, "  Ton  wanted  toseeme)" 

"I  beg  yoar  pardon,"  said  the 


yoang  man,  taming  sharply  romid. 
Good  Ood  I  who  was  it)  The  old 
lady  fell  back  as  ixt  as  the  wall 
would  let  her,  with  a  loud  ay. 
She  held  out  her  hands,  half  holding 
him  off,  half  inviting  his  approacL 
"Who  are  you  I  who  are  ytml" 
she  cried,  her  heart  leaping  to  her 
throat 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said 
the  youth.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  ought  to  haye  sud 
"my  lady,"  and  hesitated.  ''I 
hope  I  Imve  not  frightened  you. 
I  came  to  say  that  Mr  Booo      ■  " 

Was  it  posflihle  that  Yal,  her 
darling,  had  gone  oat  of  her  mind 
in  that  moment  of  wondarf    She 
scarcely  heard  what  he  said,  thou^ 
they  were  words  which  would  have 
raised  her  to  tlie  height  of  excite* 
ment  had  any  one  else  said  them. 
She  came  forward  to  him  with  the 
same  wild  wonder  in  her  eye^  with 
her  hands  uplifted.     "For  God's 
sake,  boy,  who  are  you?  who  are 
youl"  she  said. 

Eichard  had    gone    away  firom 
her  only  an  hour  before,  a  middle- 
aged  man  for  whom  her  feelings 
were  scarcely  those  of  a  mother^ 
impassioned  loye  j  yet  here  Kchtfd 
stood  before  her,  her  true  Eichtfo, 
the  boy  who  had  been  herado»t««n 
and  her  pride  aquarter  of  a  centmy 
ago.    Her  head  reeled  j  ^^-^f ^ 
swam  in  her  eyes;  life  seemed  to 
turn  round  with  her ;  and  etay- 
thing  became  a  dream.    "Forthe 
love  of  God !  who  are  you!"  ahe 
cried. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD    BELIGION. 


BY  A  MBMBSR  OF  THE  LONDON  80H00L  BOARD. 


MBMBTBRfl  of  the  London  School 
Board  have  great  reason  to  rejoice 
that  Mr  Picton  has  during  the  re- 
cess fonnd  time  and  opportunity  to 
express  folly,  in  an  article  in  the 
September  number  of  the  'Fort- 
nightly Eeviow/  his  horror  of  what 
is  known  as  "  School-Eoaid  religion." 
The  fire  has  always  been  smoulder- 
ing, and  there  have  been  few  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  when  it  has  not, 
in  season  or  out  of  season,  burst  out 
into  fitful  flames.  The  Board  had 
grown  to  regard  it,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  l^aples  probably  do  an  eruption 
of  Yesuyius,  as  inevitable,  but  dis- 
turbing to  the  peaceM  and  regular 
transaction  of  business.  This  last 
great  "eruption"  inthe'Fortnightly ' 
will,  we  hope,  have  relieved  Mr 
Picton's  mind,  and  wiU  interest 
many  people  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  School  Board  system  of 
education,  secular  and  religious. 
Mr  Picton  is  the  spokesman  for 
those  members  of  the  London  School 
Board  who  advocate  a  wholly  secu- 
lar system  of  instruction,  because 
they  regard  religion  and  morality  as 
subjects  of  such  high  and  infinite 
importance,  that  they  would  not 
permit  instruction  in  them  to  be 
given  in  the  mechanical,  common- 
place way  in  which  it  and  all  other 
instruction  is  sure  to  be  given  by 
commonplace  teachers  to  large  num- 
bers of  children.  Because  some  of 
the  religious  teaching  is  likely,  in 
spite  of  the  exclusion  of  catechisms, 
to  be  dogmatic,  and  much  of  it  to 
be  narrow  and  ignorant,  he  would 
advocate  that  no  religious  iustruction 
at  all  should  be  given  in  schools. 
Mr  Picton's  intention  in  this  pro- 
hibition is  to  substitute  higher  and 
wiser  religious  instruction;  but  he 


has  never  told  us  how  this  is  to  be 
done  j  and  its  real  effect  would,  we 
think,  be  to  deprive  children  in  our 
Board  schools  of  such  moral  and  re- 
ligious teaching  as  they  are  getting, 
or  may  get,  without  giving  them 
anything  at  all  in  its  stead.  Advo- 
cates of  such  a  remedy  seem  to  for- 
get that  ''  half  a  loaf  is  better  thaa 
no  bread !"  K  it  were  carried  out 
consistently,  and  nothing  that  was 
not  taught  with  perfect  wisdom 
were  allowed  to  be  taught  at  all, 
our  school  curriculum  would  be  re- 
duced to  remarkably  narrow  limits. 
If  much  of  the  religious  teaching  is 
stupid,  and  ignorant,  and  even  un- 
truthful, let  us  use  every  effort  to 
improve  it  and  teach  the  teachers, 
without  resorting  to  the  very  violent 
measure  of  suppressing  it  altogether 
because  it  is  not  as  good  as  we 
should  like  it  to  ba  Under  the 
present  system,  the  value  or  worth- 
lessness  of  the  religious  instruction 
must  vary  with  the  wisdom  or  stu^ 
pidiiy  of  the  teacher.  The  Board 
simply  directs  that  the  children 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  elements  of  religion 
and  morality.  The  teacher  is 
left  perfectly  free  to  teach  the 
very  best  that  is  in  him  upon 
what  Mr  Picton  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  is  a  subject  of  para- 
mount importance.  To  assume  that 
this  teaching  is  everywhere  utterly 
worthless,  is  much  more  of  a  re- 
proach to  the  teachers  than  to  the 
School  Board  system,  and  it  is  one 
which  they  have  hardly  deserved. 
Ko  doubt  Mr  Picton  is  right  in 
imagining  that  "evangelical  ortho- 
doxy" is  what  is  chiefly  taught; 
but  teachers  of  cultivation  and  en- 
lightenment are  free  to  illuminate 
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theii  lessons  in  religion  and  moral-  tibatportion  of  the  lustoiy  to  vliicli 

ity  with  the  very  best  of  thought  Mr  f  icton  objects,  which  stirs  tlxeir 

and  of  knowledge  that  is  in  them,  interest,  is  the  dramatic  and  pictor- 

and  might  eyen  exhort  their  pupils  esque  episode  of  Nathan's  aocusa- 

to  the  enwrapt  contemplation  of  tion.   Samson,  to  the  childish  mind, 

time  and  space,  or  to  adoration  of  a  is  a  sort  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  ; 

'^streamof tendenc7,''iftheythought  and  if  the  stories  of  him,  and   of 

such  abstractions  more  nourishing  to  Jonah  and  Balaam,  are  not  capable 

the  minds  of  children  than  ''  evan-  of  having  any  high  moral  instruo- 

gelical  orthodoxy."     They  are  to  tion  grafted  upon  them,  they  are  in 

teach  the  Bible ;   but   here  again  our  opinion  just  as  Uttle  capable  of 

they  are  to  teach  any  portions  they  yielduig  the  poisonous  influence  to 

like,  with  the  best  light  and  wis-  a  child's  mind  which  Mr  Pictcm 

dom  that  they  hare ;  and  Mr  Pic-  attributes  to  them.    And  througli 

ton's  horrifled  imaginings  of  classes  even  them,  and  still  more  throngh. 

of  young  children  being  instructed  the  histories  of  Abraham,  and  Moses;, 

about  deeds  of  wickedness,  of  which  and  Joshua,  cannot  a  wise  teacher 

we  would  rather  they  should  not  feel,  and  make  his  pupils  feel,  how 

even  know  the  names,  are  no  neces-  intent  these  old  Hebrews,  with  all 

sity  of  the  system.     That  children  their  barbarities,  were  upon  finding 

are  sometimes  allowed  to  read  such  out  God,  and  knowing  His  will  t 


histories,  not  only  in  Boaid  schools,  This  is  the  real  lesson  of  their  lives 
but  in  carefully  trained  families,  is  and  deaths;  and  it  is  this  character- 
true  enough ;  but  children  know  istic  of  their  national  life  which  has 
little  and  care  less  about  such  sub-  made  the  religions  of  the  modem 
jeots  \  and  unless  their  interest  is  world  to  be  mere  grafts  upon  their 
excited  and  their  imagination  stim-  stock.  Eeverence  for  this  leading 
ulated,  fortunately  no  more  harm  principle  of  their  minds  and  char- 
comes  of  it  than  a  little  waste  of  acters,  and  gratitude  for  the  record 
time.  We  do  not  share  Mr  Picton's  of  it  preserved  to  us  in  the  Bible^ 
anxiety  to  see  a  Bowdler's  Family  may  well  make  us  moderate  in  our 
Bible  in  general  use.  Such  a  Bible  self-congratulations  upon  our  supe- 
exists,  and  as  it  is  illustrated  and  rior  refinement  of  speech,  manners, 
well  printed,  it  is  very  well  suited  and  customs,  and  may  saye  us  from 
for  children's  use ;  but  it  is  easy  to  beiug  too  lofty  and  superior  in  our 
exaggerate  the  danger  of  the  author-  criticisms  of  the  legends  which  have 
ised  version.  The  eye  only  sees  clustered  round  the  lives  of  their 
what  it  brings  with  it  the  capacity  kings  and  heroes, 
for  seeing,  and  the  stories  which  are  We  contend  that  the  Bible  wisely 
really  gross  and  revolting  make  no  taught  does  afford  that  <'  ground- 
impression  upon  a  child's  compre-  work  of  moral  traioing"  for  which 
hension.  Children  read  the  very  Mr  Picton  seems  to  think  it  so  in- 
stories  which  Mr  Picton  cites  of  adequate;  that  a  teacher  who  desired 
David,  Samson,  Jonah,  Balaam,  ay,  (to  quote  Mr  Picton's  description  of 
and  even  Mr  Picton's  special  bug-  what  moral  training  ought  to  be)  to 
bear,  EUsha,  without  anything  of  '<  imbue  his  pupils  with  reverence 
which  we  would  rather  keep  ti^em  for  the  Divine  mystery  that  en- 
ignorant  cleaving  to  their  minds,  shrouds  us  all;  to  touch  them  with 
The  hero  David,  with  his  generous  that  awe  of  Uie  Infinite  in  which 
loving  nature,  and  his  courage  and  all  men  alike  realise  the  ultimate 
devotion  to  his  Mends,  touches  their  sanction  of  morality;  and  to  quicken 
imagination ;  while  the  only  part  of  them  with  sympathy  with  all  the 
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spiritual  aspirations  of  the  past  and 
present/' — ^might  seek  long  for  ex- 
amples more  fit  to  illustrate  his 
meaning  than  the  history  of  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
and  Jesns  Christ ;  and  that  the  en- 
forcement of  those  moral  laws  which 
are  received  as  binding  not  only  by 
Episcopalians,  Wesleyans,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  Presbyterians,  but 
nniversally  by  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  will  be  made  more 
impressive  by  means  of  the  book 
which  contains  the  history  of  the 
moral  development  of  the  people 
who  had  in  such  an  unexampled 
degree,  in  spite  of  all  their  short- 
comings, belief  in  ''the  Eternal 
Power  that  makes  for  righteousness," 
and  determination  to  search  out  and 
know  the  laws  of  that  power. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning  with 
one  of  Mr  Picton's  own  examples. 
If  a  teacher  wants  to  impress  upon 
his  pupils  the  moral  reason  for  the 
observance  of  Sunday — how  the 
real  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  written, 
as  Mr  Waugh  said,  not  only  in  the 
Decalogue,  but  in  the  constitution 
of  human  muscle,  brain,  and  nerve — 
does  it  weaken  or  strengthen  his  ar- 
gument to  point  out  that  thousands 
of  years  ago,  when  life  was  much 
less  of  a  whirl  and  turmoil  than  it 
is  now,  the  eternal  law  of  the  need 
of  rest  to  body  and  mind  came 
home  with  such  strength  and  force 
to  the  consciences  of  the  Jews,  that 
they  embodied  that  law  of  rest  in 
the  same  code  with  *'  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  and  '« Thou  shalt  not  steal "  ? 
That  the  law  which  was  filmed 
for  their  happiness  and  welfare  be- 
came petrified  till  its  purpose  was 
forgotten,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
br^  it  to  show  them  the  true 
meaning  of  it,  is  set  forth  as  forcibly 
as  it  well  coidd  be  in  another  part 
of  the  Bible,  when  the  disciples 
were  taught  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath. 


But  the  capabilities  of  the  Bible 
as  a  groundwork  of  high  moral 
training,  seem  to  us  so  seU-evident, 
that  we  turn  gladly  to  another  of 
its  uses.  Does  Mr  Picton  remem- 
ber, when  he  deprecates  the  use  of 
it  in  our  elementary  schools,  that  it 
is  the  only  hook  with  which  thou- 
sands of  our  poorly  educated  people, 
to  whom  reading  and  writing  are 
sufficiently  difficult  accomplish- 
ments, ever  become  even  super- 
ficially acquainted  ?  We  may  say 
with  Charles  Lamb  in  his  delight- 
ful essay  on  Books  and  EeadLig, 
that  we  do  not  count  as  books 
"such  things  in  books*  clothing" 
as  speUing-books  and  copy-books 
and  manuals  of  arithmetic.  iNot 
counting  these  as  books,  the  Bible 
is  to  thousands  the  only  book  they 
know;  it  gives  them  the  one 
glimpse  they  have,  or  are  ever 
likely  to  get,  of  ancient  history  and 
literature;  and  if  sufficiently  well 
studied,  affords,  we  do  not  doubt, 
as  good  a  framework  for  a  classical 
education  as  Herodotus  or  Tacitus. 
Even  the  scanty  knowledge  of  it 
derived  by  most  children  during 
their  school-days,  throws  down  the 
slender  and  often  the  only  ray  of 
light  which  makes  intelligible 
English  history,  and  whatever  other 
fragments  of  education  they  may 
succeed  in  obtaining.  Without  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
national  religion,  the  CnuNtdes,  the 
Beformation,  and  even  the  A.D. 
before  the  date  of  the  year,  would 
be  as  much  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
children's  interest  and  comprehen- 
sion, as  the  Bill  of  Bights  or  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  That  the  edu- 
cation given  in  our  schools  should 
bo  so  thin  and  poor  a  thing,  com- 
prising so  little  beyond  the  mere 
accomplishments  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  we  deplore 
exceedingly.  As  the  art  and  pro- 
fession of  teaching  become  better 
understood,  and    as    the  class  of 
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wholly  untaaght  and  andiscipliiied 
cbildien  dimmishes — ^who  have  to 
learn  the  necessity  of  legolar  and 
punctual  attendance  at  sdiool,  and 
to  acquiie  habits  of  attention  when 
they  are  there— who  have,  in  &ct, 
everything  to  learn, — as  this  class 
of  children  diminishes,  we  hope  it 
may  be  found  possible  to  teach 
children  much  more  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  thirteen;  but 
meanwhile  it  would  be  a  terrible 
loss  to  giye  up  the  use  of  the  one 
book  firam  which  they  may  get 
some  fragments  of  a  *'  liberal  edu- 
cation*" 

Mr  Picton  allows  some  weight 
to  the  next  great  reason  for  teaching 
the  Bible  and  the  elementsof  religion 
and  morality  in  our  schools  as  weU 
as  we  can,  and  striving  hard  to 
make  the  teaching  better — ^viz., 
that  the  people  will  have  it  The 
immense  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
who  vote  for  religious  education  in 
elementary  schocds  are  by  no  means 
all  '^  orthodox  evangelicfds ; "  but  a 
craving  for  some  knowledge  of  God 
is  universal ;  and  many  of  those  who 
are  least  capable  of  receiving  as 
dogmas  the  tenets  of  a  petrified 
creed,  would  be  most  reluctant  that 
their  children  should  be  shut  out 
from  instruction  upon  a  subject  of 
such  universal  int^est 

Mr  Picton  alludes  to  the  moral 
bearing  of  the  religious  difficulty 
upon  teachers,  and  makes  upon  this 
point  the  extraordinaiy  assumption 
that  they  are  bound  in  honour  to 
teach  ^'evangelical  orthodoxy"— -or 
a  medley  of  dogmas  of  the  four  lead- 
ing Protestant  sects.  Episcopalians, 
Wesleyans,  Congregationalists,  and 
Presbyterians.  The  letter  of  the 
Education  Act  forbids  the  inculca- 
tion of  disputed  dogmas.  Mr  Picton 
interprets  the  spirit  of  it  as  bind- 
ing teachers  in  honour  to  insist 
upon  them  all  with  impartiality. 
That  a  great  many  teachers  will 
teach  "  evangelical  orthodoxy  "  we 


admit;  but  that  any  who  do  not 
hold  it  are  in  any  way,  elthfir  by 
the  Education  Act  or  by  the  Beigiz- 
lations  of  the  London  School 
by  their  office  bound  to  teach,  it^ 
wholly  deny. 

For  years  this  religiouB  difficulty 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  any  great 
scheme  of  national  education.      Tlie 
sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  was 
opposed  to  any  scheme  whick  separ- 
ated religious  and  secular  edncatiaii ; 
for  it  was  felt  that  the  edncatiaii 
needed  was  a  system  for  tmining 
the  head,  hearty  and  hand,  arid  not 
a  mere  machine  to  teach  our  diii- 
dren  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.    Bat 
while  the  standard  of  morality  was 
much  the  same  amongst  all  the  sects, 
it  wasfoundquite  impossible  to  ficame 
any  creed  of  theology  which  all  sides 
would  recognise  and  adopt   Parents 
and  teachers  know  that  the  moral 
training  is  the  really  vital  point;  and 
that  theology — ^the  imperfect  words 
in  which  nations  have  straggled  to 
express  their  ideas  of  God — is  practi- 
cally a  matter  of  much  less  import- 
ance.   To  let  the  want  of  a  univer- 
sally accepted  system  of  theology 
stand   in    the   way    of    national 
education,  and  of  doing  our  utmost 
to  train  children  to  our   highest 
standard  of  morality,  was  like  1^ 
ting  them  die  of  starvation  while 
we   wrangled   over   our   different 
opinions  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
different  kinds  of  food. 

At  last,  after  a  theoretic  difficulty 
had  stood  for  years  in  the  way  of 
the  fulfilment  of  a  great  national 
want,  the  present  compronuse  was 
adopted,  which  makes  the  value  of 
the  moral  and  religioua  training  de- 
pend— as  under  any  system  it  in 
common  with  all  other  training  most 
depend — ^upon  the  wisdom  and  skill 
of  the  teacher.  The  responsibility 
of  trying  to  disturb  a  compromiso 
so  slowly  arrived  aty  without  offer* 
ing  anytiiing  in  its  stead,  is,  we 
think,  a  serious  one.     Mr  Picton's 
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argnment  is,  that  mach  of  the  moral 
and  zeligioTis  teaching  will  be  dull 
and  hard  and  nanowi  and  incapable 
of  fulfilling  its  end  of  qnickening 
and  purifying  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual natures  of  the  children. 

Unfortunately  we  must  all  agree 
that  this  is  probably  true;  but  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  remedy,  Mr 
Picton  says : ''  The  channel  through 
which  you  are  trying  to  convey 
light  and  knowledge  to  these  chil- 
dren is  narrow;  the  light  that  comes 
to  them  through  it  is  very  gloomy 
and  imperfect;  why  not  block  it 
npl"  We  say:  "We  agree  that 
the  channel  is  narrow,  and  the 
light  imperfect;  but  let  us  avoid 
writing,  and  speaking,  and  agitating 
to*get  it  blocked  up.  Let  us  try  to 
widen  and  improve  it,  and  make 
room  for  a  broader  and  purer 
stream  of  light"  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dbildren  demand  thou- 
sands of  teachers;  and  the  only 
way  to  raise  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  the  children  is  through  the 


teachers.  Their  standard  of  thought 
and  culture  may  be  raised  inde- 
finitely, but  we  can  only  reach  the 
children  through  them.  Therefore 
we  think  the  arrangement  a  wise 
one  which  has  left  them  unfettered, 
with  only  one  texirbook  prescribed 
to  them — the  Bible— to  teach  ac- 
cording to  their  light  and  know* 
ledge  "the  best  that  has  bem 
thought  and  said  in  the  world" 
upon  a  subject  of  such  un&iling 
interest.  The  light  may  often  be 
fitful  and  feeble;  but  the  most  intel- 
lectual amongst  us,  holding  the 
most  enlightened  of  our  modem 
mysticisms,  has  still  need  to  cry, 
''  Lighten  our  darkness."  The  hori- 
zon of  the  loftiest  is,  when  compared 
with  the  infinite  space  beyond,  but 
little  wider  than  that  of  the  lowliest 
— a  reflection  which  may,  according 
to  our  dispositions,  make  us  respect- 
ful towards  our  neighbours'  powers 
of  vision,  or  humble-minded  concern- 
ing our  own. 
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HOBATIAN    LYRICS. 
NO.  V. 

ODE  X.   OF  BOOK  XI.  ' 

**  Rectitis  viyesy  Licini^  neqae  in  altum 
Semper  nrgendo,  neque  dam  procellas 
Cauttia  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 
Littos  iniqaom." 

THE  GOLDBN  MEAN. 

Mt  friend,  you  will  do  wisely  not  to  steer 

Too  boldly  out  to  sea— just  ruiffled  o'er 
With  favouring  breezes ;  nor,  with  coward  fear, 

When  tempests  rage,  to  hug  the  treacherous  shore. 

The  wise  man  chooses  aye  the  golden  mean ; 

Safe  horn  the  pinching  cares  and  withering  blight 
Of  squalid  want ;  safe  from  the  gorgeous  sheen 

Of  halls  that  bring  more  envy  than  delight. 

The  loftiest  pine  bends  first  beneath  the  blast ; 

The  loftiest  tower  in  heaviest  ruin  falls ; 
The  lightning  blasts  the  loftiest  mountain-crest, 

But  scorns  to  strike  the  shepherd's  lowly  walls. 

The  well-schooled  mind  hopes  in  the  worst  of  times — 
Fears  in  the  best — some  change,  or  good  or  bad. 

The  same  great  Ood  who  fonned  earth's  various  climas — 
The  same — sad  winter  brings  and  summer  glad. 

What  though  the  sun  of  happiness  refuse 
To  chase  thy  clouds — ^'twill  not  be  always  so : 

Apollo  rouses  oft  the  slumbering  muse, 
Kor  always  sternly  bends  the  unerring  bow. 

When  tempests  lower,  be  bold  and  fiim  of  mind ; 

But,  when  skies  smile,  then  reef  thy  bellying  sail — 
Pilled  with  the  breath  of  a  too  prosperous  wind ; 

And,  wisely  cautious^  dread  the  coming  gale. 
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NO.    VL 
ODX  IZ.   OP  BOOK  I. 

"Vid^B  at  alta  stet  nire  candidum 
Soracte." 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Look  you,  how  deep  the  snow  is  lying 

On  old  Shichallion's  side ; 
The  woods  ne'er  felt  a  load  so  trying 

By  Tummel's  frozen  tide. 

On  with  the  Yule-log — ^no  half  measures — 

Pile  high  the  blazing  hearth  \ 
Let  the  oldest  bin  bring  forth  her  treasures — 

Two  magnums  at  a  birth. 

Now  don't  be  planning  for  the  morrow ; 

Time  flies  our  joys  to  steal ; 
Let's  join  the  ladies ;— out  with  sorrow — 

The  pipes ! — a  reel ! — a  reel  I 


Despise  not  thou  love's  gentle  pleading — 

The  timidy  tender  glance — 
That  joy  all  other  joys  exceeding — 

Kor  shun  the  merry  dance. 

Por  youth  flies  fast  with  his  thousand  bUsseSy 

The  best  of  life's  short  day : 
Now  is  the  time  for  love  and  kisses — 

Then  take  them  while  you  may. 


At  night,  o'er  her  sweet  accents  linge; 

Her  last,  soft,  parting  glance — 
The  glove  from  her  half-reluctant  finger, 

In  memory  of  the  dance. 


Knapdalb. 
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KO.    VII. 
ODE  XXIII.   or  BOOK  I. 

'*  YiUs  hinnuleo  me  aimilis,  Chloe." 

TO    MILDRED. 

You  shun  me  like  a  fa^wn,  my  dearest  Milly, 
That  seeks  its  mother  on  the  pathless  hills, 

Trembling  at  every  sound — the  little  silly — 
Of  whispering  breezes  or  of  gurgling  rills. . 

Gazing,  with  trembling  knees  and  beating  heart, 
At  new-found  marvels  that  she  dare  not  pass ; 

And  bounding  off  again  with  sudden  start 
From  rustling  leaves  or  lizards  in  the  grass. 

Don't  be  alarmed,  my  darling — I  won't  eat  you — 

I'm  not  a  Bengal  tiger  nor  a  lion ; 
Leave  your  mamma  for  one  who'll  never  cheat  you  ; 

You'd  like  a  husband  if  you'd  only  try  one. 


Kkapdale. 
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THE  FOUNBEBS  OF  MODERN   LIBEBALISM. 


This  book  contains  three  biogia- 
pliical  sketches,  is  well  and  clearly 
written,  and  is  full  of  interest.  The 
style  is  agreeable,  and  never  be- 
comes in  the  slightest  degree  either 
obscure  or  inflated.  The  liyes  of 
three  prominent  men  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  are  set  before  us  vivid- 
ly, and  in  a  way  which  indicates  the 
writer's  complete  and  ardent  sym- 
pathy with  what  he  deems  to  have 
been  their  purposes,  his  strong  ap- 
probation of  what  he  regards  as 
their  guiding  principles,  and  his 
wish  to  clear  their  characters  of  all 
reproach,  if  not  absolutely,  at  least 
in  reference  to  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  age  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 

*-  The  author  does  not  vouchsafe 
upon  his  title-page  any  information 
regarding  himself,  and  apparently 
disdains  to  resort  to  a  preface  in 
order  to  state  the  motive  and  object 
of  his  book.  The  alternative  title 
of  'The  Opposition  under  George 
in.,'  together  with  a  series  of  par- 
enthetical observations  scattered  up 
and  down  its  pages,  suggest  the  in- 
ference that  the  notion  present  to 
the  writer's  mind  was  to  vindicate 
the  principles  of  those  whose  guid- 
ing spirit  was  one  of  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  throne  and  ministers 
of  George  IIL,  and  to  select  from 
amongst  them  three  who  are  worthy 
to  be  regarded  at  the  present  time 
as  the  founders  of  modem  liberal- 
ism. Ko  other  purpose  is  easily 
apparent.  No  new  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  life,  character,  and  mo- 
tives of  any  one  of  the  author's 
heroes,  Wilkes,  Sheridan,  or  Fox; 
unless  some  passages  of  Wilkes's 
private  correspondence  may  be  ap- 


pealed to  as  extenuating  or  removing 
one  or  two  of  the  strong  aspersions 
cast  upon  his  memory  by  two  of  the 
ablest  of  his  successors  in  Liberal- 
ism, Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  John 
RusselL  The  Hves  of  Sheridan  and 
Fox  have  received  ample  elucidation 
from  other  authorities.  We  observe 
in  the  sketches  before  us  many 
omissions ;  some  anecdotes  in  which 
the  point  is  not  always  exhibited 
with  vigour  in  the  telling;  some 
suppressions — sas,  for  instance,  while 
describing  Fox's  tone  with  regard 
to  Pitt,  no  mention  is  made  of  seve- 
ral virulent  expressions  in  the  let- 
ters and  correspondence  of  the  for- 
mer; and  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
critical  observations  upon  men  and 
events,  which  disclose  no  great  pro- 
fundity of  political  thought  or  com- 
prehensiveness of  historical  sci- 
ence. Those  critical  comments 
mostly  harp  upon  one  string ;  and 
disclose  the  writer's  fixed  idea,  that 
the  key  to  all  the  complicated  events 
of  Greorge  UL's  long  and  interesting 
reign  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple 
theory  of  a  protracted  contest  be- 
tween a  royal  conspirator  against  the 
liberties  of  the  English  people  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  heroic  de- 
fenders on  the  other.  The  phrases 
«  Tory  "  and  «  Tory  of  the  Tories  " 
recur  as  often  as  he  desires  to  ex- 
press his  scorn  or  disapproval ;  and 
the  counte]>exclamation  of  "  Whig" 
and  ''liberal"  whenever  he  sees 
fit  to  confer  the  sanction  of  his  high 
approval  We  need  hardly  say  that 
this  unpleasant  propensity,  which 
the  writer  shares  with  many  others 
of  his  school,  slightly  militates 
against  our  pleasure  in  reading  his 
book.     Those  names  are  still  in 
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vogue,  but  they  hardly  ever  mean  of  the  Kew,  with  its  boundless  hopes 
the  same  thing  with  different  people  and  indefinite  prospects.     Haidlj 
and  at  different  stages  of  histoiy.  had  the  English  nation  recoyeied 
Some  less  generic  names  are  wanted  from  the  stupor  of  dissatisfaction 
in  order  to  reproduce  with  precision  with  which  it  regarded  the  loss  of 
the  numerous  factions  and  confede-  America,  and  shaken  itself  free  from 
racies  which  successively  surrounded  the  condolences  which  its  presumed 
the  throne  of  (reorge  III.  fall  in  the  scale   of  nations  had 
The  reign  of  that  monarch  is  some-  occasioned,  than  it  had  to  undertake 
thing  more  than  a  mere  picture-gal-  the  task  of  reorganising  society  in 
lery  of  individual  lives.  Fromthefirst  India,  and  assume  the  responsibili- 
hour  when, '' glorying  in  the  name  ties  of  empire.     Hardly  had  the  con- 
of  Briton,"  he  ascended  the  throne  troversy  closed  regarding  the  limits 
amidst  all  the  halo  of  Chatham's  of  authority  and  the  duties  of  obedi- 
victories,  and  with  all  the  bright-  ence,  the  vindication  of  the  power  of 
ness  of  youthful  hope,  down  to  the  the  mother  country  and  the  right  of 
time  when,  cursed  by  every  malady  the  colonies  to  reisist^  than  a  giow- 
which  can  darken  life,  he  sank  into  ing  class  of  '^  KabobSy"  as  they  were 
the  grave  amidst  a  generation  which  called,  appeared  in  our  midst^  ^ 
had  forgotten  him,  his  reign  was  challenged    the    attention    of  the 
one  long  series  of  stupendous  events,  public  to  an  empire  which  lay  at 
exciting  conflicts,  and  changing  bat-  our  feet,  and  in  which  plunder  most 
tie-ground  of  party.    At  tiie  com-  be  stopped  and  the  duties  of  govem- 
mencement  of  his  reign  the  consti-  ment  discharged.    Here  was  another 
tutional  issues  which  were  raised  class  of  questions,  of  equal  import- 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  ance,  though  of  a  widely  different 
Stuarts  and  the  Tudors ;  at  the  close,  character  from  those  aroused  by  the 
we  are  face  to  face  with  economical  war  with  America.     That  they  pro- 
and  social  problems  which  have  ab-  foundly  agitated  and  occupied  the 
sorbed  the  attention  of  our  own  days  mind  of  Parliament  and  the  countiy 
and  statesmen.     During  that  inter-  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  and  the 
val  of  time,  which  included  two  course  of  political  events  and  public 
whole  generations  of  men,  there  oc-  feeling  was  influenced  by  their  di^ 
curred  the  prolonged  struggle  for  cussion  and  solution.      The  third 
the  independence  of  America  and  stupendous  event  of  this  reign  was 
its  final  consummation,  with  all  the  the   French   Revolution.      France 
passions  which  such  a  struggle  ne-  had  been  humbled  to  the  dost  by 
cessarily  evoked;  the  stem  deter-  the  world-wide  victories  of  Chat- 
mination  to  resist  dismemberment  ham.     She  had  been  defeated  /a 
and  suppress  revolt,   the    despair  America,  and  driven  out  of  India, 
shared  by  the  greatest  statesmen  at  She  had  then,  in  her  turn,  strenu- 
what  was  erroneously  felt  to  be  the  ously    assisted    the    thirteen  f^ 
inevitable  decline  of  the  English  vinces  to  give  effect  to  their  cele- 
name  and  power,  the  impetus  given  brated    declaration    of    independ- 
by  the  events  and  result  of  that  war  ence ;  and  probably  by  the  same 
to  the  growth  of  new  principles  and  policy  which    avenged   her  npf '^ 
passions,  and  their  reaction  on  our  her    rival,     had     stimulated    the 
own  public  life.     There  occurred,  spirit  within  her  own  people  wbicn 
secondly,  the  conquest  of  India —  clothed  itself  in  the  declaration^ 
the  Old  World  with  its  ancient  faiths  rights.    The  crimes  which  followed, 
and  civilisation  brought  under  our  strock  a  panic  into  the  heart  ^ 
dominion  to  compensate  for  the  loss  Europe ;  and,  painted  before  the 
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English  people  by  the  genius  of 
Burke,  convulsed  the  public  mind. 
A  philosophical  history  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  from  whatever  point 
of  view  it  is  written,  must  exhibit 
a  close  acquaintance  with  those 
three  political  dramas,  and  exhibit 
their  influence  upon  the  literature, 
the  convictions,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  English  nation. 

Ano^er  reflection  suggested  by 
reading  Mr  Eae's  book  relates  to 
the  possibility  of  deriving  any  use- 
ful historical  lessons  from  a  purely 
party  view  of  the  life  of  anyone  of  the 
eminent  men  who  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  George  III.  What- 
ever light  can  in  that  way  be  thrown 
upon  that  period  of  lustory  may 
now  be  derived  from  a  perusal  on 
the  one  hand  of  Lord  Stanhope's 
'  life  of  Pitt,'  and  on  the  other,  of 
Lord  Eussell's  *  Memorials  and  Life 
of  Fox.'  Those  are  admirable  his- 
tories, and  exhaust  the  subject  on 
both  side&  In  a  i>arty  point  of 
view,  the  dissolution  of  1784  may 
be  taken  as  the  dividing  point  of 
time  in  George  IIL's  reign.  All 
that  occurred  before  it  belongs  to  a 
period  of  histoiy  in  which  a  totally 
different  order  of  ideas,  passions, 
and  prejudices  prevailed  from  those 
which  have  any  existence  at  the 
present  time.  At  that  epoch,  un- 
doubtedly, dated  the  formation  of 
two  powerful  parties  under  Pitt  and 
Fox,  which  feU  into  complete  dis- 
organisation at  the  deaths  of  their 
leaders,  with  scarcely  any  distinc- 
tive principles  to  separate  them. 
They  revived  as  years  rolled  by ;  but 
in  a  new  generation  and  with  totally 
new  circumstances  to  deal  with,  they 
reproduced  the  names  rather  than 
the  principles  and  ideas  which 
flourished  at  their  birth.  The  whole 
scheme  and  character  of  Government 
have  been  altered  since  then. 
Parliament  has  twice  been  reformed; 
power  is  virtually  vested  in  the 
people  and  public  opinion;  the  in- 


fluence of  Ministers  and  party  lead- 
ers is  immensely  reduced,  or  at  all 
events  is  acquired  and  exerted  in 
widely  different  ways.  In  former 
days,  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his 
Memoirs,  "  a  Minister  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  ascertain  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  few  leading  personages, 
and  if  they  went  with  him  his  suc- 
cess was  certain."  The  era  before 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  one  in 
which  politics  were  decided  behind 
the  scenes,  and  when  King  and 
Ministers  wrangled  for  influence. 
"  If,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  I  had 
attempted  to  take  the  Conservative 
party  into  my  confidence  concerning 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  it  would 
have  insured  the  defeat  of  that 
measure."  That  points  to  diffe- 
rent conditions  of  public  life, 
which  received  a  fresh  illustration 
from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  carried. 
It  certainly  shows  that  in  these 
days  of  a  firee  press,  diffused  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  published  Par- 
liamentary delates,  a  Prime  Minister 
has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with 
the  pubUc  and  public  opinion  than 
he  luui  in  the  days  of  George  IIL, 
and  must  make  it  his  business 
to  educate  public  opinion  before 
he  can  hope  to  carry  his  mea- 
sures. He  draws  his  power  from 
the  public;  and  on  whichever  side 
of  the  House  he  sits,  he  can  neither 
precede  nor  lag  behind  public  opin- 
ion ;  he  can  neither  bully  the  people 
into  what  he  calls  ^'progress,"  nor, 
in  the  spirit  of  reaction,  compel 
them  to  recede  from  a  policy  which 
they  have  finally  decided  upon. 

A  silent  revolution  has  been 
effected  since  the  days  of  George  III. 
which  is  only  partially  seen  in  the 
Reform  Acts  and  the  triumph  of 
free  trade  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  There  is  an  omnipresent 
and  omniscient  Parliament  always 
sitting  in  the  public  press.  Nothing 
escapes  its  vigilance ;  and  although 
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its  decisions  are  by  no  means  final, 
a  Minister  most  take  its  opinions, 
which  are  ahnost  always  representa- 
tive, into  account,  and  be  largely  in- 
fluenced by  them.  The  student  of 
G«orge  Ill's  reign  must  transplant 
his  mind  to  a  scene  where  a  totally 
different  set  of  influences  and  ideas 
prevailed,  and  where  half  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  transacted 
behind  the  scenes  by  a  few  men, 
powerful  either  horn,  intellect  or 
rank,  and  who  passed  and  re-passed 
from  one  party  to  another  with  a 
facility  incomprehensible  in  these 
days.  It  was  therefore  a  much 
more  personal  government  which 
prevailed  at  that  period — ^not  a  per- 
sonal government  by  king  alone, 
but  that  sort  of  personal  government 
which  resulted  from  a  scramble  for 
power  between  the  King  and  his 
Ministers.  And  accordingly,  the 
history  of  that  time  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  series  of  biographies 
and  personal  sketches,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  our  early  history  con- 
sisted of  the  lives  of  English  kings 
and  a  list  of  English  battles.  The 
sources  from  which  the  history  of 
this  reign  are  chiefly  derived  are 
the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of 
its  public  men,  especidly  of  men 
who  were  foremost  actors  on  the 
political  stage.  They  are  of  higher 
Uteraiy  ranJc  than  those  which 
illustiate  the  manners  or  the  politics 
of  French  or  German  courts,  or 
which  describe  the  Court  of  our 
own  Charles  IL  Hamilton  and 
Fepys,  or,  in  a  later  age,  Chester- 
field and  Horace  Walpole,  have  con- 
tributed that  mixture  of  grave  and 
gay  which  alternates  between  the 
tittle-tattle  of  social  or  court  life, 
and  the  memorials  of  political  con- 
duct The  memoirs  and  corre- 
spondence to  which  we  more  parti- 
cularly allude  contain  materitds  of 
much  graver  and  sterner  interest. 
Yet,  as  the  space  of  time  covered 
by  Mr  Eae's  volume  recedes  into 


the  past,  it   really  becomes  woitli 
while  to  inquire  whether  the  diaries, 
correspondence,  and  biographies  of 
the  statesmen  of  that  day  have  not 
been  sufficiently  studied,  and  whether 
all  the  minute  acts  of  their  lives  are 
not,  in  consideration  of  the  distance 
of   time    and  supervening  events, 
gradually  falling  below  the  dignity 
of  history.   For  instance,  Lord  Stan- 
hope devotes   a  long  discussion  in 
his  Life  of  Pitt  to  the  question  of 
Earl  Temple's  motives  in  not  taking 
office  in  Pitfs  administration,  and 
finally  resolves  that  it  was  probably 
because  he  was  disappointed  of  s 
dukedom.      On     the   other    handi 
where  our  curiosity  is  not  sated,  ii 
certainly  would    be   interesting  to 
know  a  little  more  of  the  ^e  of 
Lord  Shelbume,  and  ascertain  moie 
clearly  why  the  fiiend  and  confidant 
of  Chatham,  the  Prime  Minister  who 
was  ousted  by  the  celebrated  coali- 
tion— ^the  man  who  introduced  the 
younger  Pitt  to  public  life,  who  con- 
cluded the  peace  with  America,  and 
who  was  surrounded  by  the  aUesl 
men  of  his  age — ^was  silently,  almost 
contemptuously,  passed  over  at  th« 
same  period,  and  a  youth  of  twenty- 
five  mstalled  as  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment firom  which  he  was  excluded. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whete  gossip  cndf 
and  history  begins.     But  when  we 
recall  the  minute  dissection  whi^ 
all  the  personal  details  cdDnected 
with  the  statesmen  of  this  nig^ 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  vwr 
eminent  men;  the  obloquy  whicn 
was  heaped  upon  the  "  scandalonsl/ 
incompetent"  editor  of  the  Bucking- 
ham papers — ^when  a  Quarteriy  Be- 
viewer  gathered  in  with  scam  bUco 
harvest  of  his  mistakes,  mosuy  <» 
a  minutely  personal  character,  only 
to  find  the  crop  augmented  byo"^ 
Comewall  Lewis  in  the  'EdinhnyftJ 
and  the  long  discussions  which  hare 
been  raised  over  immaterial  (p^' 
tions,— we  think  that  if  ow  f«"^ 
histoiy  is  a  mere  biography  of  ^ff* 
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our  later  history  is  in  danger  of 
degenerating  into  mere  personal 
memoirs  of  public  men.  A  history 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  which 
shall  fix  ^e  attention  upon  meas- 
ures, not  men ;  which  shall  trace  the 
growth  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  influenced 
by  the  great  events  and  wants  of  that 
age ;  which,  instead  of  concentrating 
all  its  attention  upon  the  scenes 
behind  the  curtain  which  these 
posthumous  publications  record,  will 
scan  the  literature,  explain  the 
sentiments,  and  criticise  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people, — would  be  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  philosophy 
of  histoiy.  The  personal  anecdotes, 
manoeuvres,  and  jealousies  are  inte- 
resting, but  are  not  worth  minute 
inves^^ation.  And  as  we  recall 
the  flagellation  of  the  ''  scandalously 
incompetent"  editor,  the  defiance 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke  rises  to  our 
memory  that ''  he  would  rather  mis- 
take tiie  Darius  whom  Alexander 
conquered  for  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
and  make  as  many  anachronisms  as  a 
Jewish  chronologer,  than  devote  half 
lus  life  to  collect  all  the  learned 
lumber  that  fills  the  head  of  an 
antiquary." 

Mr  Eae,  in  giving  us  a  history  of 
the  Opposition  under  George  III., 
apparently  with  the  view  of  unfold- 
ing the  sources  of  modem  liberal- 
ism, follows  in  a  well-beaten  track. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  share  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  all  or 
most  of  the  deeds  and  acts  of  that 
Opposition,  any  more  tban  we  are 
prepared  to  stake  the  reputation  of 
Toryism  on  everything  which  was 
said  or  done  by  the  King  or  any  of 
his  Ministers. 

If  our  attention  must  always  be 
invited  to  the  intrigues  of  the  doset, 
or  the  debates  in  Parliament,  which 
were  in  those  days  far  more  distinct 
from  the  real  life  of  the  nation  than 
they  are  at  present,  our  view  of 
that  reign  would  be  as  follows.   We 


think  that,  daring  its  first  twenty- 
three  years,  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples at  stake  were  the  natural  out- 
come of  that  system  of  putting  the 
Crown  in  commission  which  the 
great  Eevolution  fiimilies  had  stren- 
uously upheld,  and  which  had  re- 
sulted in  making  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle virtual  sovereign  of  England, 
basing  his  power  on  the  most  un- 
blushing corruption.  Chatham's 
contempt  for  the  system  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  scornful  reference  to 
Ids  political  chief,  "the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  lent  me  his  majority  to 
carry  on  the  government."  The 
political  conflicts  at  the  beginning 
of  George  Ill's  reign  lay  between 
systems  which  were  represented 
by  the  Duke  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  the  Earl  of  Bute  and 
the  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales — 
three  of  the  most  despicable  charac- 
ters of  that  age.  While  Grenville 
exasperated  the  King  by  his  dicta- 
torial manners  and  lectures,  while 
Bedford  insulted  him  till  he  was 
"lefb  in  convulsions,"  and  each 
faction  menaced  him,  till  he  in  turn 
threatened  to  escape  to  Hanover, 
the  greatest  men  held  aloof  both 
from  the  Cabinet  and  the  Opposi- 
tion. Small  men  were  left  to  deal 
with  great  events ;  the  voices  both 
of  Chatham  and  Burke  were  lifted 
in  vain;  the  country  drifted  into 
war  with  its  colonies,  Lord  North 
into  the  premiership,  and  Wilkes 
into  that  species  of  immortal  fame 
which  is  depicted  in  Mr  Eae's 
volume.  Not  one  of  these  results 
would  have  occurred,  had  not  the 
governing  energies  of  Great  Britain 
been  absorbed  by  an  ignoble  conflict. 
The  travesty  of  government  was 
matched  by  the  still  more  contemp- 
tible travesty  of  asserting  freedom 
and  resisting  oppression. 

John  Wilkes  was  bom  in  1727. 
He  was,  according  to  Mr  Eae,  of  an 
"  ugly  countenance,"  but  "a  sprightly 
and  entertaining  fellow."    Our  au« 
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thor  has  toned  down,  we  see,  Lord 
Brougham's  imputation  of  "  a  per- 
sonal appearance  so  revolting  as  to 
be  hardly  human ; "  while  he  does 
not  overstate  Wilkes's  undoubted 
powers  of  pleasantry  and  repartee. 
He  was  well  educated ;  andmarried, 
at  the  age  of  22,  a  lady  ten  years 
his  senior,  and  an  heiress,  £rom 
whom  he  afterwards  separated.  Be- 
fore his  separation  he  had  shocked 
her  with  his  dissolute  acquaint- 
ances, amongst  whom  were  included 
Thomas  Potter,  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  three  of  the 
most  notorious  rakes  of  the  day. 
After  his  separation  he  joined  a 
monastery  founded  by  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
sacred  things,  and  making  a  religion 
of  blasphemy.  This  brotherhood 
of  profligates  occupied  an  old  Cis- 
tercian abbey  at  Medmenham,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  They 
passed  their  time  there,  according 
to  the  biographer,  by  making  a 
mockery  of  the  services  of  the 
Church,  feasting  in  the  great  hall, 
and  singing  blasphemous  and  ob- 
scene songs.  They  practised  by 
anticipation  some  of  those  "  experi- 
ments in  life  "  which,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Mill 
on  Liberty,  mankind  should  be 
encouraged  to  make,  and  which 
society  has  no  right  to  discourage. 
Upon  one  occasion  Wilkes  and 
Lord  Sandwich  were  candidates  for 
the  distinction  of  being  elected  one 
of  the  twelve  who  played  the  leading 
part  in  this  travesty  of  monastic 
life.  Lord  Sandwich,  as  the  greater 
reprobate  of  the  two,  was  chosen, 
and  Wilkes  revenged  himself  by  a 
practical  joke,  which  illustrates  the 
nature  of  their  proceedings.  While 
the  profane  revellers  were  feasting 
and  uttering  impious  jests,  Wilkes 
let  loose,  from  a  chest  wherein  he 
was  confined,  a  baboon  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  common  representa- 


tions of  the  £vil  One.    The  moment 
chosen  was   during   an   invocation 
addressed  by  LiOrd  Sandwich  to  his 
master  the   deviL     The  consterna- 
tion was  indescribable.     The  tenor 
communicated  itself  to  the  baboon, 
which  bounded  about  the  room,  and 
finaUy  lighted  on  Xoid  Sandwich's 
shoulders,  wbo  in  a  paroxysm  of  ter- 
ror recanted  all  he  had  been  saying, 
and  prayed  to  heaven  for  mercy  in 
an  agony  of  cowardice.     A  window 
was  opened, and  the  baboon  escaped; 
but  a  mortal    animosity  seems  to 
have  supplanted  the  friendship  of 
Wilkes  and  L.ord    Sandwich.     In 
1757  Wilkes  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Aylesbury,   and  adopted  the  elder 
Pitt  as  his  political   leader.     He 
subsequently  opposed  Lord  Bute, 
and  founded  the  '  North  Briton,'  in 
which  he  ridiculed  and  condemned 
the  Ministry,  in  which  his  friend 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood,   a  perfect 
marvel  of  conscious  incompetence, 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
When  this  publication  had  coni- 
prised  forty-four  numbers,  and  had 
successfully  damaged  the  Govein- 
ment,  the  author  supended  its  pub- 
lication.   In  1763,  the  famous  No. 
45  was  issued,  which  contained  a 
criticism  upon  the  King's  Speech. 
"  Wilkes  and  45  "  became  a  house- 
hold phrase  for  years ;  and  such  are 
the  caprices  of  fortune^  that  Wittes 
derives  his  title  to  immortality  fiom 
a  publication  which,  read  at  we 
present  day,  may  be  matched  by 
any  scribbler  who  ever  wrote  for  a 
penny  a  line. 

Immediately  upon  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  m.  46,  a  general  wawwt 
was  issued,  by  an  arbitrary  and 
illegal  exercise  of  power,  authorw- 
ing  a  search  for  its  authors,  printers 
and  publishers.    The  publisher  and 
printer  were   seized,  and,  fc»*v» 
Wilkes   himself   was   taken  uw> 
custody,    and    examined  hy   t^^ 
Secretaries  of  State.    He  neither 
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acknowledged  nor  denied  being  the 
author  of  the  papei :  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  his  house 
was  searched.  All  the  papers  found 
in  the  drawers  of  his  writing-table, 
and  other  private  repositories  which 
were  broken  open  for  the  purpose, 
were  put  into  a  sack,  and  taken  to 
the  house  of  Lord  Halifea.  The 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  unani- 
mously ordered  his  discharge,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  was  privileged  against 
arrest ;  and  the  ovation  with  which 
he  was  received  and  escorted  to  his 
house,  marked  his  first  triumph 
over  the  Government,  and  was  the 
first  inevitable  conse'^uence  of  the 
foUy  of  the  Administration  in  hav- 
ing conferred  upon  him  a  notoriety 
and  importance  which  he  would 
never  otherwise  have  achieved.  The 
next  step  was  that  Wilkes  unsuc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  magistrate 
for  a  warrant  to  search  the  houses 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  his 
stolen  goods,  and  addressed  to  them 
a  letter  demanding  their  return, 
which  was  complamed  of  as  con- 
taining indecent  and  scurrilous  ex- 
pressions. He  and  his  printers, 
backed  by  Earl  Temple,  who  de- 
teyed  all  the  expenses,  brought 
actions  for  false  imprisonment  and 
other  offences  against  the  King's 
messengers,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasuiy.  What 
with  costs,  and  what  with  damages, 
the  issue  and  operation  of  the  gen- 
eral warrant  cost  the  Government 
£100,000. 

The  public  excitement  produced 
by  these  proceedings*  was  consider- 
able, and  Wilkes  determined,  con- 
trary to  the  strongest  remonstrances 
of  Earl  Temple,  to  reprint  and  re- 
publish No.  45.  As  he  could  not 
get  a  printer  to  risk  his  liberty,  he 
established  a  printing-press  in  his 
own  house ;  and  he  added  thereto 
the  notorious  "Essay  on  Woman," 


which  was  nothing  but  an  indecent 
parody  on  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man," 
with  foot  notes  of  a  blasphemous 
and  obscene  nature,  represented  as 
contributions  from  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton.  The  wrath  of  the  Bishop 
knew  no  bounds.  Only  thirteen 
copies  apparently  of  the  work  were 
printed,  but  his  former  friend  Lord 
Sandwich  read  it  aloud  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Bishop,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  indignation,  predicted 
that  "  the  blackest  fiends  in  hell " 
would  not  keep  company  with 
Wilkes  when  he  should  arrive  there, 
pronounced  the  poem  worthy  of  the 
devil,  and  then  formally  apologised 
to  Satan  for  the  imputation.  The 
piety  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal 
bench  was  about  on  a  level  with 
the  discretion  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  The  next  step  against 
Wilkes  was,  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ordered  that  the 
obnoxious  paper  should  be  publicly 
burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
The  motion  for  that  purpose  was 
resisted  by  the  elder  Pitt,  who,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  addressed  the 
House  no  less  than  forty  times  dur- 
ing the  debate.  The  majority, 
however,  prevailed;  and  on  January 
19, 1764,  Wilkes  was  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
author  of  "  a  scandalous  and  sediti- 
ous libel."  There  was  no  conclusive 
proof  ever  adduced  of  his  having 
been  the  author  of  ^  l^orth  Briton,' 
No.  45 ;  andit  is  said  that  the  "Essay 
on  Woman"  was  written  by  his 
friend  Mr  Potter,  a  son  of  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was 
subsequently  convicted  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  of  that  republica- 
tion of  No.  45  against  which  Earl 
Temple  had  vainly  protested,  and  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  "Essay 
on  Woman."  He  did  not  appear  on 
the  trial,  and  consequently  sentence 
was  deferred  ;  and  as  he  continued 
absent  himself,  he  was  outlawed. 
The  result  of  these  wise  proceedings 
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was,  that  a  vulgar  libertine,  without 
knowledge  or  capacity  of  any  mark, 
was  elevated  into  a  champion  of 
liberty,  and  was  idolised  by  the 
whole  nation*  The  Government 
and  Parliament  got  rid  of  the  author 
of  a  trumpery  publication,  whom 
they  had  themselves  snatched  from 
his  native  obscurity,  and  found 
that  they  had  in  lieu  of  him  two 
great  constitutional  questions  to 
deal  with, — ^the  illegality  of  general 
waiiants,  and  the  usurped  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  expel  one 
of  its  members. 

Accordingly,  the  Ministry  only 
escaped  defeat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  issue  as  to  the  ille- 
gality of  those  warrants,  by  carrying 
with  the  greatest  difficidty  a  motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Wilkes  nowabsented  himself  &om 
England  for  four  years.  He  pro- 
jected a  history  of  England,  and 
promised  to  take  care  that  the  ''  first 
volume  should  make  the  nation  wild 
for  the  rest  of  the  work."  Nothing 
appeared,  however,  except  an  intro- 
ductoiy  chapter,  which  was  a  dead 
failure.  During  his  absence,  the 
Common«,  by  a  laige  minority,  very 
properly  decided  that  general  war- 
rants, as  well  as  all  acts  done  in  virtue 
of  them,  were  illegal,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  memberof  Parliament,  constitut- 
edbreachesofprivilege.  Subsequent- 
ly, on  a  change  of  Ministry,  Wilkes 
came  privately  to  London,  and  on- 
Buccessfully  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  to  obtain  a  pardon ; 
Hailing  in  which  he  again  fled.  In 
March  1768  he  openly  returned,  and 
unsuccessfully  petitioned  the  King 
for  pardon.  With  the  audacity 
which  was  his  single  contribution 
to  a  success  which  was  otherwise 
entirely  owing  to  the  blunders  of 
the  Court,  he  came  forward  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  city  of  London.  He 
failed,  and  the  next  day  stood  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  Earl 
Temple  gave  him  his  freehold  quali- 


fication.     He  won  the  election,  to 
the  joy   of  the  mob,  and  the  con- 
sternation  of  the    Ministry.     The 
cry  of  **  TV'ilkes  and  2^o.  45  "  was 
exchanged  for  the  cry  of  "  Wilkes 
and  Liberty  ;  ''    and  such  was  the 
feeling  of  the  populace  of  London, 
that  to  refuse  to  dedaie  for  Wilkes 
was,  according  to  Mr  Bae,  equivalent 
to  risking  your  life,     l^o  great  depth 
of  popular  passion  seems  to  havB 
been  disclosed;  the  ezgoyment  and 
excitement  of  a  row  seemed  the  pre- 
dominant feeling:    The  sacred  num- 
ber 45  was  compounded,  divided, 
and  multiplied  in  fopty-fi  ve  thousand 
different  wajrs,  and  demonstrated  to 
be  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the 
Bevelation.      The  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, the  most  stately  and  oazemo- 
nious  of  men,  was  taken  out  of  bis 
coach,  and  No.  46  chalked  on  the 
sole  of  his  shoe.     An  obstinate  de- 
termination, however,  to  elevate  a 
farce  into  a  tragedy  prevailed,  and 
consequently  Wilkes  remained  x^ 
pardoned.      He    appeared   in  ^}^ 
Court  of  King's  Bench  to  receive 
sentence.      His    outlawry  was  »• 
versed,  but  he   was  sentenced  to 
twenty-two  months  imprisonm^t, 
a  fine  of  XIOOO,  to  find  security  wr 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  ana 
to  stand  in  the  pillory.    This  aen- 
tence,  and  not  any  achievement  ot 
his  own— like  the  lefiisal  of  «» 
King's  pardon,  and  the  illegal  fiearcfi 
in  his  house— not  merely  won  lor 
him  the  foremost  place  in  the  ftrow- 

of  the  popukce,  but  connected  m 
name  with  the  vindication  of  tw 
soundest  constitutional  piinciplj*- 

The  mobeflfected  his  reecue,bum 
with  a  just  estimateof  the  a^^Sc 
conferred  upon  him,  escaped  w^ 
again  into  prison.  At  the  openW 
of  Parliament,  when  it  was  fo^<^ 
that  he  was  not  to  be  t^^ 
riots  ensued,  and  life  w;  j^ 
Months  after  this  hewasexpeuedtno 
House  of  Commons  for  having^ J^ , 
ten  No.  45  of  the  'North  BntoBf 
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the  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  and  a  third 
libel,  which  consisted  of  some  strong 
observations  on  the  riot  and  loss  of 
life  which  had  ensued  on  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  he 
was  immediately  returned  again 
without  opposition.  The  Ministry, 
supported  by  Charles  James  Fox, 
but  opposed  by  every  statesman  of 
authority  in  the  country,  carried  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  man 
was  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  which  had 
already  expelled  him;  whereupon 
the  dection  was  declared  void. 
Wilkes,  however,  was  returned 
again  by  an  enormous  majority, 
and  thereupon  his  name  became 
associated  with  the  constitutional 
right  of  electors  to  choose  their  own 
representatives.  By  one  very  igno- 
rant class  of  people  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  patriot  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, by  others  as  the  vilest  incen- 
diary. Eew  were  found  to  applaud 
the  rational  view  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  regard  him  indifferently  as  an 
English  subject,  possessed  of  certain 
rights  which  the  laws  had  givenhim, 
and  which  the  laws  alone  could  take 
from  him.  "  In  his  person,  though 
he  were  the  worst  of  men,  I  contend 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
best ;  and  God  forbid,  my  Lords, 
that  there  should  be  a  power  in  this 
country  *of  measuring  the  civil  rights 
of  the  subject  by  his  moral  char- 
acter, or  by  any  other  rule  but  the 
fixed  laws  of  the  land."  It  has 
been  observed  with  some  exaggera- 
tion, that  if  Wilkes  had  had  the 
benefit  of  a  sound  private  character, 
and  the  King  had  been  less  esti- 
mable in  that  particular,  he  would 
have  driven  George  III.  out  of  the 
kingdom.  As  it  was,  the  blunders 
of  the  Ministry  were  so  obvious  and 
so  ludicrous,  and  the  worthlessness, 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  hero 
so  apparent,  that  these  proceedings, 
flagrant  and  scandalous  as  they  were. 


never  rose  higher  in  the  opinion  of 
the  profoundest  observer  of  those 
days,  Mr  Burke^  than  a  sort  of 
tragic  comedy.  ''  A  tragic  comedy, 
acted  by  his  Majesty's  servants  at 
the  desire  of  several  persons  of  qua- 
lity, for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Wilkes, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

The  House  of  Commons  actually 
by  a  resolution  declared  that  Colond 
Luttrell,  the  defeated  opponent  of 
Wilkes,  had  been  duly  elected  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
It  appeared  to  have  abdicated  its 
common -sense;  as  i^  in  experi- 
menting upon  the  corpus  vile  of 
Mr  Wilkes,  neither  law,  nor  the 
most  sacred  constitutional  principles 
were  to  be  regarded.  "  I  shall,  for 
my  part,"  said  Chatham,  speaking 
of  the  Middlesex  business,  ''con- 
sider it  as  the  alarm-bell  to  liberty. 
I  shall  ring  it  incessantly  in  the 
ears  of  the  whole  kingdom  till  I 
rouse  the  people  to  a  proper  sense 
of  their  injuries,  and  convince  Min- 
isters, intrenched  as  they  are  in 
their  venal  majorities,  that  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen  are  never 
to  be  infringed  with  impunity." 

Outside  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's^ 
the  freeholders  of  the  most  import- 
ant counties  in  England  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  aggrieved  elec- 
tors of  Middlesex,  and  petitioned 
G^rge  III.  to  dissolve  a  Parlia- 
ment which  had  openly  betrayed  its 
trust  "  So  novel  and  general,"  says 
Mr  Bae,  "  was  the  movement,  that 
it  formed  an  epoch  in  our  constitu- 
tional practice :  the  custom  of  hold- 
ing public  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  public  grievances  dates  from 
this  period."  Bemonstrances  were 
carried  to  the  throne,  conspicuous 
among  them  being  that  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  city  of  London. 
Money  and  other  presents  poured 
in  upon  Wilkes,  whose  term  of  im- 
prisonment expired  on  April  17, 
1770.    Next  year  he  was  elected 
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Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex. 
In  that  capacity  he  gained  another 
victory  over  the  King  and  the  House 
of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  print- 
ers of  newspapers,  who  were  be- 
ginning the  practice  of  publishing 
Parliamentary  debates.  Wilkes 
joined  with  his  colleagues,  with 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  another  alder- 
man, in  committing  to  prison  the 
deputy  sergeant-at-arms,  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  had  sent  with 
the  Speaker's  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  one  Miller,  the  pubUsher 
of  the  '  Evening  Post '  Three  times 
he  was  ordered  .to  appear  at  the  bar, 
and  three  times  he  refused,  because 
he  was  not  addressed  as  a  member, 
and  required  to  attend  at  his  place 
according  to  usage.  The  matter 
dropped,  the  King  himself  writing, 
''as  for  Wilkes,  he  is  below  the 
notice  of  the  House."  This  was 
the  first  glimmer  of  returning  com- 
mon-sense; and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  view  had  not 
earlier  dawned  upon  the  royal  and 
ministerial  mind.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Mr  Alderman  Oliver  were  for 
a  short  time  confined  in  the  Tower ; 
and  the  right  of  publishing  Parlia- 
mentary debates  was  finally  esta- 
blished. In  1774  Wilkes  was 
chosen  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
This  was  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
war  on  the  Courts  and  was  his  signal 
victory.  It  showed  what  a  lucrative 
trade  that  of  a  patriot  may  become 
with  audacity  and  luck  on  your  side, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  single 
quality  which  deserves  respect. 
<'At  that  time,"  says  Mr  Bae, 
"the  corporation  was  a  political 
power  which  Ministers  had  to 
take  into  account  and  sovereigns 
had  to  propitiate."  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  nearly  as 
important  a  personage  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Entain. 

He  was  subsequently,  in  the  same 
year,  returned  unopposed  as  member 
for  Middlesex  for  the  fifth  time. 


In    1780,    he    signalised    Idmself 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Gordon 
riots,  and  received  the  special  thanks 
of  the  Privy  CounciL     Shortly  be- 
fore that  he  had  received  the  most 
lucrative  and  highly  coveted    gift 
which  the  citizens  of  London  conld 
confer,  the  Chamberlainship  of  the 
City.     He  retired  from  Parliament 
in  1790,  and  died  in  1797,  at  the 
age  of  70  years.    In  the  later  yean 
of  his  Ufe,  when  the  factitioiis  ex- 
citement had  passed  away,  Wilkes 
assured  Geoige  III.  that  he  had 
never  been  a  Wilkite.    The  King 
allowed  that  he  had  never  met  ao 
well-bred  a  Lord  Mayor ;  and  the 
champion  meeting  an  old  woman 
who  inconvenientiy  raised  the  cry 
of  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  stopped  her 
with  the  observation,  "  Hush  !  you 
old  fool!  that  was  all  over  long 
ago."    Accident  and  blunders  ren« 
dered  Wilkes  famous,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  his  career  or  his  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  mind  can  rest 
with  satisfaction.     Many  men  have 
dared  as  much,  and  striven  as  hard 
to  maintain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence   without    attracting    the 
attention  of  their  fellows,  or  reaping 
the  rich  harvest  of  recompense  with 
which  Wilkes  was    overwhelmed, 
and  which  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  his  Bufferings  and  deserts.    He 
was  the  legitimate  spawn  of  ignoble 
circumstances,  and  not  even  our 
author^s  efforts  will  elevate  him  into 
a  political  hero.    There  are  few  men 
at  the  present  or  any  other  time 
who  have  been  bitten  by  an  en- 
thusiasm for  Wilkes;  but  Mr  Sae 
has  read  the  ^  North  Briton'  till  No. 
45  has  been  chalked  on  his  bram. 

We  do  not  propose  to  note  in 
detail  the  author's  biography  of 
Sheridan.  There  is  more  of  per- 
sonal than  political  interest  attach- 
ing to  his  career.  InteUectaal 
vanity  and  the  desire  of  display 
were  his  most  absorbing  character- 
istics.     "He    wrote,"    said   Lord 
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Byron,  "the  best  comedy  (School 
for  Scandal),  the  best  opera  (the 
Daenna),  the  best  farce  (the  Critic), 
the  best  address  (Monologue  on 
(rarrick),  and,  to  crown  aU,  de- 
livered the  very  best  oration  (the 
famous  Begums'  Speech)  ever  con- 
ceived or  heard  in  this  country." 
As  regards  the  last  praise,  Gibbon, 
Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox  may  all  be 
cited  in  support  of  its  accuracy  and 
truth.  His  career  was  not  wanting 
in  incident  and  interest.  He  sat 
for  thirty  years  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and,  accordmg  to  Mr  Eae, 
never  made  an  enemy,  nor  abjured 
one  of  hiB  political  principles.  Still 
his  influence  upon  his  age  was  not 
great;  but  his  career  will  be  pursued 
in  detail  by  those  who  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  a  successful  conflict  with 
almost  insuperable  obstacles.  like 
Burke,  he  never  once  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  never 
was  and  never  would  have  become 
a  statesman.  Although  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  reign  of  George 
IIL,  he  was  not  one  who  appreci- 
ably moulded  its  spirit  or  affected 
its  destinies ;  nor  was  he  ever,  like 
Wilkes,  the  principal  personage  in 
a  prolonged  political  burlesque. 

Charles  James  Fox  had  the  blood 
of  Charles  II.  of  England  and  Henry 
IV.  of  France  in  his  veins.  His 
father,  Lord  Holland,  began  public 
life  as  the  pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  ended  it  as  the  humble 
instrument  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  To 
have  been  the  fetther  of  his  third 
son  constitutes,  as  Mr  Rae  says,  the 
best  title  of  the  first  Lord  Holland 
to  the  fiivourable  remembrance  of 
posterity.  The  principles  instilled 
into  his  youth  may  be  surmised  from 
the  facts  noted  by  Mr  Hae,  that  his 
father  encouraged  him  in  profligacy, 
gaming,  and  extravagance.  His  po- 
litical prepossessions  were  enlisted  in 
favour  of  Lord  Bute  and  in  horror 
of  WUkes,  whose  *  North  Briton ' 
was  published  when  Fox  was  four^ 


teen  years  old.  His  maiden  speech 
in  1769  supported  the  expulsion  of 
Wilkes,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
spoke  in  favour  of  seating  Colonel 
Luttrell  for  Middlesex.  In  February 
1770,he  was  appointed  aliOrd  of  the 
Admiralty  by  Lord  North,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  two  years.  He  re- 
signed firom  some  misunderstanding 
with  his  chief  about  the  royal  mar- 
riage bill;  but  in  the  foUoMring  year 
he  re-entered  the  Administration  as 
ajuniorliordof  the  Treasury.  Short- 
ly afterwards,  Woodfall  the  printer 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar 
for  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
'Public  Advertiser,'  reflecting  upon 
the  Speaker,  and  thereupon  gave  up 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  ob- 
noxious paragraph.  Lord  North, 
remembering  the  case  of  the  print- 
ers whom  Wilkes  had  instigated  to 
defy  the  orders  of  the  Speaker,  sug- 
gested that  Woodfall,  if  imprisoned 
at  all,  should  be  sent  to  the  Gate- 
house, but  avowed  that  he  preferred 
the  nulder  punishment  of  committal 
to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  Fox,  Uiough  a  subordinate 
Minister,  declined  to  obey  his  chief, 
and  moved  that  Woodfall  be  sent 
to  Newgate.  He  pressed  it  to  a  di- 
vision, in  which  Lord  North  was 
overborne  into  voting  with  him,  and 
the  Ministry  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  three  to  one. 
The  King  was  greatly  incensed,  and 
Lord  North  curtly  dismissed  his 
rebellious  colleague.  The  transac- 
tion appears  to  us  to  be  less  to 
Fox's  credit  than  to  Lord  North's; 
but  Mr  Eae  triumphantly  remarks, 
— "Thus  was  finally  severed  Fox's 
connection  with  an  Administration 
presided  over  by  a  Minister  of 
extreme  Tory  sentiments;"  which 
is  delicately  explained  to  mean, 
"  a  Minister  who  thought  it  an 
honour  and  a  duty  to  do  the 
King's  bidding,  and  whose  weak 
subserviency  to  his  sovereign  cost 
the  country  100  millions  of  money, 
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13  provinces  in  America,  and  thou- 
aands  of  precious  lives."  Fox,  ac- 
eoidinglj,  went  into  opposition,  and 
Toted  with  the  Eockingham  party 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tea-duty.  Be- 
ing returned  for  Malmeshury  in 
the .  new  Parliamenti  which  was 
elected  in  1774,  he  entered  upon 
formal  opposition  to  the  Ministry, 
and  declared  that  ''the  greatest 
folly  of  his  life  was  in  having  sup- 
ported Lord  Korth."  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  American  war, 
he  was  in  strong  and  ardent  opposi- 
tion to  it.  He  declined  to  join  with 
the  members  of  the  Sockingham 
party  in  formally  seceding  &om 
Parliament  by  way  of  silent  protest. 
The  vigour  of  his  invective  may  be 
judged  from  the  saying  of  Dr  John- 
son, that  he  had  nuide  it  a  question 
whether  England  should  be  govern- 
ed by  the  sceptre  of  George  III.  or 
by  the  tongue  of  Mr  Fox.  In  1780, 
Fox,  who,  when  he  was  diamissed 
from  Lord  North's  Ministry,  had 
been  so  decried  that  the  mob  be- 
lieved he  was  turned  out  for  rob- 
bing the  Treasury,  weighed  down  by 
the  opprobrium  which  hung  round 
his  father's  name,  and  which  was  in- 
creased by  his  own  reckless  habits, 
was  returnedfor Westminster  as  ''the 
man  of  the  people,"  amid  the  acda- 
mations  of  the  populace.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Lord  J^orth  resigned 
in  March  1782;  and,  according  to 
Mr  Bae,  the  most  noteworthy  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  fall 
was,  not  the  exultation  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  but  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  the  most  ardent 
royalists.  Dr  Johnson  declared  of 
the  Ministry  that  "  such  a  bunch  of 
imbecility  never  disgraced  the  coun- 
tiy."  The  Marquess  of  Kockingham 
succeeded,  with  Lord  Shelbume 
and  Fox  for  his  two  Secretaries  of 
State.  The  repugnance  between 
the  two  Secretaries  soon  became  as 
strongly  marked  as  that  between 
Fox  and  Lord  North. 


The  question  upon  which  theii 
quarrels      and      misunderstandings 
came  to  a  head  was  the  delicate  sub- 
ject of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  America.     Colonial  aflain  be- 
longed to  liord  Shelbume;  foRign 
affairs  belonged  to  Mr  Fox.    Ton 
latter  sent  Mr  Thomas  Grenrille  to 
Paris  as  his  plenipotentiaiy,  to  ne- 
gotiate with  M.  de  Yeigennea    The 
former  sent  Mr  Oswald  to  negotiata 
with  Dr  Franklin.     The  result  irw, 
according  to^Mr  ^Rae,  that  one  agent 
was  played  off  against  the  oUiff, 
and  demands   were    preferred  by 
France   and  Ameiica  which  noTei 
would  have  been  mooted,  had  ibd     | 
transaction  been  r^goJarlyconducted. 
It  appears  that  Fox  was  in  hjm 
of  an  immediate  and  unconditiojui      | 
recognition  of  American  independ- 
ence; whfle  the  King,  LordSiel- 
bume,  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
preferred  that  the  recognition  should 
be  formally  made  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.     Fox  resigned  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Kockingham;  and 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  condndmg 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  Uni^ 
States,  Holland,  France,  and  SpwUi 
devolved    upon    the    Ministry  oi 
which  Lord  Shelbume  was  Fame 
Minister,  and  Mr  Pitt,  who  had  JM* 
entered  the  House,  was  ChanoeUor 
of  the  Exchequer.     Fox  meanvhue 
drew  close  his  alliance  with  Low 
North,  and  the  two  succeeded  m  »• 
placing  the  Ministry  by  the  famonj 
coaUtion ;  the  pergonal  idBiioaB^ 
the  four  chiefs  at  this  critical  p«o«» 
being  that  Fox  on  personal  gto^ 
utterly  refused  to  join  Lord  She^ 
bume,  while  Pitt  on  public  ff^ 
utterly  refused  to  join  Lord  No^ 
with  aU  the  blood  of  theAiae^ 
war  upon  his  hands.    This  P«^' 
ing  of  Fox,  according  to  th«  ^ 
mony  of  the  Bishop  of  U^?^' 
"  stamped  on  the  hearts  o{  jnmt^^ 
an  impression  that  patriotiflDi  w 
scandalous  game  played  by  P^^V. 
men  for  private  ends,  andiic^^^  ' 
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little  better  than  a  selfish  struggle 
for  power."  We  need  not  here  re- 
produce the  oft-repeated  tale  of  the 
rout  of  the  coalition ;  the  simulta- 
neous disappearance  of  Lord  Shel- 
bume  and  Lord  Korth  horn  official, 
almost  from  public  life;  the  utter 
discomfiture  ot  Fox,  which  he  never 
retrieved  during  his  whole  remain- 
ing career ;  and  the  rise  of  William 
Pitt,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
power  which  lasted  till  his  death, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
wards. The  so-called  '*  man  of  the 
people,"  in  his  eagerness  to  render 
aristocratic  influence  dominant  over 
the  throne,  and  to  promote  the  tri- 
umph of  a  faction,  flung  to  the 
winds  every  principle  which,  by 
animating  his  denunciations,  had 
given  him  power  with  the  public, 
and  stained  the  foundations  of  mo- 
dem Liberalism  with  all  the  politi- 
cal crimes  and  vices  which  he  had 
attributed  to  Lord  Korth.  Pitt,  on 
the  other  hand,  without  Fox's  pres- 
tige with  the  people,  or  Lord  North's 
official  experience,  but  with  a  name 
which  he  was  resolved  should  re- 
main unsullied,  appealed  to  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  against  the 
violence  of  the  one,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  other.  He  founded  the 
modem  Tory  party,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people,  freed  in  his  own 
person  and  by  tiie  act  of  his  rival 
from  the  obloquy  of  the  past. 

The  decision  of  the  countiy  at  the 
dissolution  of  1784  was  an  unmis- 
takable condemnation  of  the  cele- 
brated coalition  and  all  their  mea- 
sures, including  their  India  Bill. 
The  Dissenters,  whom  Fox  had  ably 
served  in  Parliament,  now  turned 
against  him;  and  such  was  the  feel- 
ing aroused,  that  Mr  Scott,  after- 
wards Lord  Eldon,  passing  through 
Leominister,  was  able,  says  Mr  Bae, 
to  procure  the  defeat  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  simply  by  telling  the  electors 
that  Sir  Gilbert  would  have  been 


a    Commissioner   had  Fox's  Lidia 
Bill  become  law. 

In  the  regency  debates  of  1788 
Mr  Fox  certainly  took  up  a  most 
extraordinary  position,  having  re- 
gard to  the  principles  in  respect  of 
which  his  admirers  challenge  the 
applause  of  posterity.  Scorning  all 
search  for  constitutional  precedents, 
he  met  the  difficulty  occasioned  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  Crown  by  say- 
ing that  ^'  the  circumstances  to  be 
provided  for  did  not  depend  upon 
their  deliberation  as  a  House  of 
Parliament  —  it  rested  elsewhere. 
There  was  then  a  person  in  the 
kingdom  different  £h)m  any  other 
person  that  any  existing  precedents 
could  refer  to — an  heii-apparent,  of 
full  age  and  capacity  to  exercise  the 
royal  power."  "  In  his  firm  opinion 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear,  as 
express  a  right  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government,  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  sovereignty,  during  the 
illness  and  incapacity  of  the  King, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  Majesty's  nat- 
ural demise."  And  Sheridan,  if  we 
remember  right,  warned  the  House 
not  to  provoke  the  Prince  of  Wales 
into  asserting  his  rights.  This  ex- 
treme parade  of  roycd  prerogative  in 
the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
coming  from  the  man  who  had  claim- 
ed four  years  before,  as  against  Pitt, 
the  glorious  monopoly  of  Whig  prin- 
ciples, serves,  like  his  coalition  with 
Lord  iN'orth,  to  show  that  neither 
men  nor  principles  stood  in  his 
way  when  a  temporary  advantage 
was  to  be  snatched.  Pitt  exult- 
ingly  exclaimed  that  he  would 
un-Whig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Here  again  Fox  had  so 
mismanaged  his  affairs,  by  sacrific- 
ing, to  the  convenience  of  the  hour, 
principles  which,  if  his  oratory  were 
worth  anything,  ought  io  have  been 
to  him  as  his  life-blood,  that  the 
unexpected  recovery  of  the  King 
left  him  equally  bankrupt  in  prin- 
ciples and  in  prospects. 
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When  the  French  Beyolution 
broke  out,  Fox  openly  rejoiced  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  arbitrary  syBtem  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  urged 
that  the  English  army  should  be 
reduced,  because  France,  under  her 
new  Government,  would  be  a  bet- 
ter neighbour,  and  less  disposed  to 
hostility  than  before;  a  course  in 
which  Burke  concurred,  since  France 
had  become  ''  a  political  light,  ex- 
punged out  of  the  system  of 
Europe."  As  events  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  Eng- 
land was  panic-stricken  lest  the 
eruption  should  spread ;  and  a  pol- 
icy of  repression  at  home  and  war 
abroad,  quickly  followed  the  de- 
claration of  Pitt  in  1 792,  that  there 
*'  never  was  a  period  when,  from  the 
situation  of  Europe,  we  might  more 
reasonably  anticipate  a  durable 
peace  than  at  &e  present  mo- 
ment." The  violence  of  Fox  at  this 
period  disgusted  the  nation  and 
alarmed  his  followers.  His  admir- 
ers boast  that  he  preserved  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty,  to  bum  forth 
with  renewed  vigour  amidst  a  later 
generation  :  others  may  well  believe 
that  if  that  fire  had  not  been  inex- 
tinguishable it  would  have  gone  out 
in  the  panic  and  agitation  which 
Fox  mainly  contributed  to  excite. 
Burke,  and  the  leading  members 
of  the  Whig  party,  deserted  to 
the  Ministry;  the  public  execra- 
tion was  manifested  in  handbills 
demanding  '^  destruction  to  Fox 
and  all  the  Jacobin  crew;"  his  name 
was  eventually  expunged  from  the 
list  of  Privy  Councillors;  and  it 
was  a  disputed  point  whether  one  or 
two  hackney-coaches  would  suffice 
to  hold  his  followers.  He  succeeded, 
however,  during  this  time,  in  car- 
rying the  celebrated  Libel  Bill.  He 
assisted  in  exposing  the  absurdity 
of  Lord  Loughborough's  theory  of 
constructive  treason;  but  in  1797 
he  seceded  from  Parliament  rather 
than  continue  his  fruitless  exertions 


in  the  Hoase.  On  the  condofflon 
of  peace,  he  went  abroad  to  pay  Im 
respects  to  the  First  Consul;  and, 
says  Mr  Rae,  the  great  Bepablican 
patriot  and  the  great  Whig  leader 
were  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other.  Fox  returned  to  England, 
firm  in  the  belief  that  Buonaparte 
desired  to  maintain  peace.  This 
was  on  the  eve  of  the  formation  of 
the  army  at  Boulogne,  and  the 
battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Trafalgar. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt,  Fox  came 
into  office  under  Lord  Grenville  as 
Foreign  Secretary;  the  two  great 
objects  of  his  ambition  being  to  con- 
clude peace  and  abolish  slarery. 
He  died  in  seven  months;  and 
although  no  political  party  wonld 
follow  him  through  his  h£^  his  re- 
putation served  as  a  basis  whereon 
to  construct  a  confederacy  which, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  carried  his 
Mend  and  pupil  Earl  Grey  trium- 
phantly into  power. 

When    the    Hves    of  Wilkes, 
Sheridan,  and  Fox  are  held  up  }o 
our    admiration,    and   their   prin- 
ciples appealed  to  for   our  guid- 
ance, we  are  forced  to  remember 
that>  speaking  generally,  their  Uvea 
were  the  scandal  of  our  fore&thers» 
and  their  political  conduct  failed  to 
win  the  esteem  or  the  confidence  of 
their  contemporaries.    The  growtH 
of  modem  Liberalism  will  be  lufi- 
torically  explained    as   a  reaction 
against  the  system  of  the  sucoeasore 
of  Pitt,  and  as  the  catastropfle  ot 
their  mistakes,  which  have  throTO 
a  false  halo  round  the  name  ot^ 
Fox,  and  redeemed  the  discredit  oi 
his  life.    We  cannot  find  anytlung 
in  the  poUtics  or  tendencies  of  w 
present  day  which  can  send  Ei*^* 

men  back  to  the  days  and  ^Jf^^ 
Mr  Fox  in  a  paroxysm  of  coxmdence 

and  veneration,  or  induce  wif^J 
read  in  that  wayward  and  <*f*rS 
career  the  inspiration  which  ^ 
guide  their  I^Htics  or  g.-^^^^ 
consciences.    His  wild  ana  (uw^ 
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life ;  his  animosity  to  his  Boyereign,  politics  of  that  momentotis  period,  it 

ivhose  person  and  whose  station  in  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 

the  empire  he  markedly  assailed,  and  whole  party  which  has  since  rallied 

i^liose  rehellious  sons  he  encouraged  round  his  name,  at  the  time  deserted 

in  every  vice ;  his  early  conduct  in  to  Pitt,  and  left  him  unaided  and 

ihe  Ministry  of  Lord  !North ;  his  alone.     We  cannot  judge  of  the  ne- 

reckless  coalition  with  that  states-  cessity  of  Pitt's  coercive  measures ; 

man,  at  a  time  when  he  had  scarcely  all  we  know  is,  that,  in  his  opinion, 

ceased  to  brand  him  with  every  form  such  was  the  internal  agitation,  that 

of  vituperation  and  indignant  hate ;  if  he  had  resigned  his  head  would 

his  boisterous  assertion  of  the  Prince  have    been    off    in    six    months. 

of  Wales's  title  to  the  regency ;  his  "  Two  secret  committees,"  says  a 

reckless  defiance  of  public  opinion,  Quarterly  Eeviewer  in  1862,  ''in 

by  ostentatiously  disregarding  the  1794  and  1799,  chosen  on  each  oc- 

evidence  of  peril  at  home  and  dan-  casion  by  ballot,  after  investigating 

ger  abroad  during  the  revolutionary  the  evidence  which  the    Govern- 

war,  and  by  openly  sympathising  ment  had  to  lay  before  them,  and 

with  the  enemies  of  his  country, —  composed  of  some  of  the  shrewdest 

disgusted  his  contemporaries,  and  men  of  that  day,  reported  that  the 

were  attributed  by  them  to  the  wild  ramifications  of  conspiracy  were  very 

vehemence  of  his  political  hatreds,  extensive,  and  that  the  danger  of 

They  involvedhim  in  such  thorough-  revolt  was  imminent."     It  requires 

going  "  opposition    under    George  a  greater  confidence  in  Fox's  discre- 

III."  that  even  in  later  times,  when  tion,  soundness  of  judgment,  and 

his  name  was  a  power  to  conjure  singleness  of  purpose,  than  his  car- 

with,  his  admirers  have  carefiilly  reer  warrants,  to  believe  that  his 

distinguished  the  episodes  of  his  furious  invectives,  so  strongly  dis- 

life ;  and,  by  a  curious  inconsistency,  approved  by  the  nation  at  the  time, 

have  founded  his  title  to  their  hom-  had  not    in  them    more    of   the 

age  upon  the  proceedings  in  which  desperation  of  a  gambler  than  of 

his  party  at  the  time  deserted  him,  the  prudent  self-restraint  of  a  man 

and  have  rejected  with  censure  the  thoroughly  conversant    with,  and 

proceedings  in  which  that    party  anxious  about,  the   perils  of  the 

supported    him.       His    invectives  time.     The  necessity  for  coercion 

against  Pitt's  financial  and  commer-  is  a  matter  of  evidence  which  it  is 

cial  policy,  against  Pitt's  measuies  extremely  difficult  to   sift.      Fox 

for  securing  the  union  of  Ireland  and    his  admirers  at  the  present 

to  England,  against  the  principles  day  have  the  easy  task  of  rejecting 

laid  down  by  Pitt  in  the  regency  it,  and  preferring  spirited  invective; 

debates — ^his  censures  on  the  French  while  the  Ministers  at  the  time,  and 

treaty  and  the  Irish  trade  resolu-  the    nation,   confronted    imminent 

tions — ^were  loudly  applauded  by  the  danger  —  stunned  by  the  horrors 

Liberals  of  that  day,  but  have  all  which  had  surrounded  the  birth 

been  dropped  by  the  Liberals  of  the  of  democracy  in  Europe. 

present  time,  who  have  adopted  the  If  the  story  of  the  lives  of  Mr 

principles  which  their  founder  con-  Bae's  political  heroes  forcibly  bears 

demned.    Fox's  title  to  the  homage  out  the  Bishop  of  LlandafPs  com- 

of  Liberals  depends  upon  his  invec-  plaint  that ''  patriotism  was  a  scan- 

tives  against  Pitt's  measures  for  the  dalous  game  played  by  public  men 

repression  of  Jacobinism  at  home,  for  private  ends,"  the  memoirs  of 

and  resistance  to  French  aggression  George  III.'s  reign  disclose  compara- 

abroad ;  but,  without  discussing  the  tively  little  to  be  said  in  commenda- 
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tion  of  the  oondact  of  either  the  King 
or  several  of  those  to  whom  he  gave 
his  confidence.  But  soflEur  as  any  light 
upon  present  politics  can  be  derived 
from  the  struggles  of  those  days, 
there  is  at  least  one  period  which  is 
bright  with  genius  and  wisdonii 
with  high  private  worth  and  public 
integrity,  with  statesmanship  and 
constitutional  rule.  It  comprises 
the  early  years  of  Mr  Pitt's  Minis- 
try, the  events  and  the  men  who 
founded  modem  Toryism.  It 
marked  the  triumph  of  Pitt  and  the 
Constitution ;  it  sounded  the  knell 
of  Pox  and  what  was  called  Free 
Government.  Instead  of  meander- 
ing over  the  surface  of  history  in 
search  of  wild  talk  about  liberty, 
which  has  no  application  at  present, 
we  shall  find  more  insight  into  both 
past  and  present  by  estimating  the 
character  of  the  two  systems  which 
then  came  into  conflict. 

In  no  publication  that  we  have 
ever  seen  has  the  true  spirit  of  that 
epoch  been  more  forcibly  illustrated, 
than  by  Mr  Disraeli  in  some  of  the 
introductory  chapters  in  'SybiL' 
Without  by  any  means  committing 
ourselves  to  an  approval  of  all  the 
theories  which  Mr  Disraeli's  hich 
toric  conscience  has  evoked  either  in 
Parliament  or  in  literature,  we  may 
usefully  consult  this  singularly  able 
sketch.  In  vain  had  the  unrivalled 
genius  of  Burke  been  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  the  Whig  party;  no 
sooner  had  their  moral  existence 
been  restored  by  his  efibrts,  and  his 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  eloquence 
given  them  a  new  place  in  Parlies 
ment  and  the  country,  than  the 
command  was  transferred  to  the 
recreant  follower  of  Lord  JN'orth, 
whose  aspirations  and  oratory  were 
fed,  but  whose  conduct  was  not 
controlled,  by  the  mind  of  his  new 
political  master.  He  threw  into 
politics  the  fierce  passions  of  iT 
strong  and  self-willed  nature ;  but 
while,  as  the  leader  of  an  oligarchy, 


he  made  the  "  iron  of  the  coalitioii " 
enter  the   soul  of   the  King,   as 
the  '<  man  of  the  people,"  he  effec- 
tually alienated  the  heart  and  con- 
fidence of  the  country.     The  affioxs 
of  two  hemispheres  in  saocessioii 
were  the  platform  on  which  he^  in 
the  name  of  the  Whig  aristocracy, 
struggled  with  his  sovereign    for 
mastery.    His  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment meant  that  he  would  hold 
power  solely  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament, ''  the  members  of  which 
were  appointed  by  an  exlxemelj 
limited  and  exclusive  class,   who 
owned  no  responsibility  to  the  coun- 
try, who  debated   and   voted   In 
secret,  and  who  were  regularly  paid 
by  the  small  knot  of  great  families 
that    by  this  machinery  had    se- 
cured the  possession  of  the  King's 
treasury."    In  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish it^  no  regard  for  the  public  in- 
terest, or  deference  to  public  opin- 
ion and  sentiments,  was  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way.    No  wonder 
that  our  forefathers  then  dashed  to 
the  ground  the  monstrous  system 
which  Pox  had  succeeded  in  raising ; 
the  real  cause  for  astonishment  is 
that  so  many  in  subsequent  times 
have  been  found  to  sympathise  with 
his  schemes  and  associate  them  with 
the  triumph  of  liberty.     It  was  and 
never    pretended  to  be  otherwise 
than  a  struggle  between  the  King 
and  a  faction,  in  which  neither  side 
regarded  the  people ;  and  in  which 
Pox  openly  claimed  the  right  to 
refuse  supplies  and  stop  the  con- 
duct of  public  business  rather  than 
allow  lus  sovereign  to  name  a  Min- 
istry or  dissolve  a  Parliament    It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Pitt  fought  the  battie  of  constitu- 
tional (Government,  and  vindicated 
the  political  system  of  England. 
His  illustrious  name,  his  youth  and 
genius,  his  stately  dignity  of  life 
and  conduct,  his  grasp  of  commer- 
cial and  economical  questions,  his 
prudence  and  sagacity,  won  at  once 
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the  confidence  of  the  country.  From 
the  first  hour  of  hiB  premiership  we 
hear  no  more  of  encroachment  by 
the  sovereign  or  of  subserviency  by 
the  mimster.     That  constitutional 
difi&culty  was  solved  at  once  by  the 
Tory    minister.    Free    trade    and 
reform   of   Parliament^  afterwards 
the  heritage  of  the  Liberals,  were 
first  broached  by  the  Parliamentary 
chief,  whose  mission  in  the  early 
years  of  his  power  was  to  destroy 
the  oligarchical  influence  which  Fox 
Bought  to  wield,  and  afterwards  to 
check  the  exuberant    outburst    of 
zeal  for  prerogative  with  which  Fox 
welcomed  the  expected  regency  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.    In  the  desert 
of  faction  and  intrigue  which  spread 
over  the  reign  of  George  lU.,  the 
early  years  of  Pitt's  administration 
(1784-1792)are  an  oasb  on  which  the 
eye  of  history  may  rest  with  satisfac- 
tion«  That  Ministry  solved  the  great 
constitutional  questions  which  had 
been  raised  regarding  the  relation 
of  the  sovereign,  his  Ministers  and 
Parliament.      It  solved  the  great 
difficulty  of  providing  for  the  gov- 
ernment   of  India.    It    preserved 
peace,  and  endeavoured  by  commer- 
cial tnreaties  and  financial  measures 
to  emancipate  the  country  from  the 
restrictive  policy  which  had  been  in 
vogue.    Pitt  himself  sought  also  to 
alter  the  spirit  of  the  Government 
by  an  infusion  from  the  middle 
classes  of  the  country;    and  had 
hoped  to  find  in  this  new  source  of 
authority  a   bulwark  agauist    the 
amtoJ^ic  influencea  iTstroggliBg 
against  which  he  rose  to  power,  and 
maintained    his    ascendancy    over 
king  and  people.  Although  ihe  time 
was  not  then  ripe  for  Parliamentary 
reform,  the  design  of  the  Minister 
to  curb  the  pretensions  of  the  oli- 
garchy was  clearly  shown  by  the 
creation  of  what  Mr  Disraeli  calls 
a  plebeian  aristocracy.     It  was  one 
of  the  strongest  accusations  by  Mr 
Fox  against  his  rival  towards  the 


dose  of  his  administration,  that  he 
had  created  no  less  than  115  peer- 
ages ;  most  of  which  were  conferred 
simply  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
new  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  attempts  to  widen  the 
area  of  political  power  were  com- 
menced by  the  Tory  leader  in 
1784,  and  worthily  crowned  by 
the  measures  of  his  successor  in 
1867. 

Mr  Eae,  we  think,  has  displayed 
a  nustaken  zeal  in  going  back  to  his 
three  political  heroes  in  search  of 
materials  for  an  encomium  on  the 
party  to  which  he  apparently  be- 
longs, and  which  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  him.  It  is  not  in  their 
earlier  history  that  Tories  need  to 
fear  their  opponents  in  a  rival  ap- 
peal to  the  verdict  of  history.  Pitt's 
statesmanship  and  administration, 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
monarchy,  stand  out  unrivalled  for 
their  £eime  and  brilliancy  in  the 
whole  of  English  party  annals.  The 
invectives  of  Fox,  round  which  in 
later  generations  modem  Liberal- 
ism, in  the  absence  of  all  tradition, 
and  without  any  inspiring  memories, 
was  glad  to  cluster,  pursued  the 
career  of  his  rival  in  his  earlier  as 
well  as  in  his  later  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pitt's  political  conduct 
after  Burke  and  the  rest  of  Fox's 
adherents  deserted  to  him,  has  di- 
vided opinion  into  two  conflicting 
camps.  From  that  time  the  country 
was  embarked  in  a  struggle  which 
strained  all  its  resources,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  determined  to 
resist  the  growth  of  French  domina- 
tion without,  and  the  spread  of 
French  revolutionary  opinion  with- 
in. Pitt  and  his  successors  are  en- 
titled to  the  glory  of  having  sur- 
mounted the  power  of  Napoleon, 
and  secured  the  triumph  of  iSigland 
amidst  the  complete  wreck  of  the 
Continent  How  far  in  later  years 
those  successors  persisted  in  a  policy 
of  repression  after  its  necessity  had 
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ceased ;  How  far  they  came  to  mia- 
take  disorganisation  for  sedition; 
how  far  their  remedial  measures 
after  the  French  war  fell  short 
of  Pitt's  remedial  measures  after 
the  American  war,  and  rend- 
ered possible  the  resuscitation 
and  triumph  of  Fox's  party, — are 
the  subjects  of  quite  a  different 
chapter  of  history  from  that  com- 
prised in  Mr  Eae's  book.  Every- 
body knows  that  Liberalism  found 
its  day  and  its  opportunity ;  and  its 
career  during  nine  reformed  Parlia- 
ments still  awaits  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  We  have  no  wish  to 
detract  from  its  legitimate  fame,  or 
to  undervalue  the  services  which  it 
has  rendered  to  the  countiy.  It 
most  assuredly  would  never  have 
retained  its  ascendancy  so  long  if  it 


had  not  produced  greater  men  oi 
followed  greater  leaders  than  the 
three  statesmen  who  are  now  com- 
mended .  to  our  admiration.  The 
system  and  the  party  now  lie  before 
us  in  ruins,  and  it  is  only  a  very 
rash  and  misguided  admirer  who 
can  go  back  to  their  early  foundeis 
and  fortunes  to  vindicate  the  neces- 
sity for  their  reconstruction.  He 
only  brings  out  more  forcibly  the 
growing  conviction  of  the  eountxy, 
that  modem  Toryism  has  revived 
the  principles  and  statesmanship  of 
Pitt ;  has  again  rendered  obsolete 
the  spurious  philanthropy  of  self- 
constituted  demagogues,  and  chal- 
lenges that  universal  acceptance 
which  time  has  awarded  to  the 
memoiy  and  character  of  its  early 
fortunes. 


PrifUed  hy  William  Blackwood  <£•  Som,  Edinburgh, 
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NoTHiNO  is  more  strange  than 
the  incessant  reproduction  of  old 
thoughts  under  the  guise  of  new 
and  advanced  opinions.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  human  mind,  with 
all  its  restless  activity,  were  des- 
tined to  revolve  in  an  endless  circle. 
Its  progress  is  marked  by  many 
changes  and  discoveries;  it  sees  and 
xmderstands  far  more  clearly  the 
facts  that  lie  along  the  line  of  its 
route,  and  the  modes' or  laws  under 
which  these  facts  occur;  but  this 
route  in  its  higher  levels  always  re- 
turns upon  itself.  Nature  and  all 
its  secrets  become  better  known, 
and  the  powers  of  Nature  are 
brought  more  under  human  control; 
but  the  sources  of  Nature  and  life 
and  thought — all  the  ultimate  pro- 
blems of  being — ^never  become  more 
clearly  intelligible.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  last  efforts  of  human  reason- 
ing on  these  subjects  are  even  as 
the  first.  Differing  in  form,  and 
even  sometimes  not  greatly  in  form, 
they  are  in  substance  the  same. 
Bold  as  the  course  of  scientific  ad- 
venture has  seemed  for  a  time,  it 
ends  very  much  as  it  began ;  and 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century  look 
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over  the  same  abysses  of  specula- 
tion as  did  their  forefathers  thou- 
sands of  years  before.  No  philo- 
sophy of  Theism  can  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  Book  of  Job ; 
and  Professor  Tyndall,  addressing 
the  world  j&om  the  throne  of  mo- 
dem sci^ce — ^which  the  chair  of 
the  British  Association  ought  to  be 
— repeats  the  thoughts  of  Demo- 
critus  and  Epicurus,  as  the  last 
guesses  of  the  modem  scientific 
mind. 

Professor  Tyndall  is  well  known 
as  a  clever  and  eloquent  lecturer  on 
scientific  subjects.  He  has  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  popular  ex- 
position of  science ;  and  whatever 
doubts  may  be  expressed  of  the 
solidity  of  his  acquirements  and  the 
soundness  and  sobriety  of  his  know- 
ledge, none  can  well  question  that 
he  has  succeeded  brilliantly  in  his 
chosen  line.  Both  in  this  country 
and  in  America  vast  audiences  have 
listened  with  enthusiasm  to  his  ex- 
positions; and  the  wide-spreading 
interest  in  scientific  education  is 
largely  indebted  to  his  activity  and 
zeid. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
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enter  upon  any  estimate  of  Dr  Tyn- 
dall's  position  as  a  man  of  science. 
The  T^  or  permanent  value  of  his 
scientific  labours  are  beyond  our 
scope.  But  when  he  comes  forth 
from  his  lecture-room  to  address  the 
world  on  those  old  and  great  sub- 
jects which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  human  knowledge  and  belief, 
his  utterances  necessarily  provoke 
criticism.  Not  content  witji  the  func- 
tion of  expositor,  he  has  again,  as 
occasionally  before,  affected  the  rdle 
of  Prophet,  and  invited  men  to  look 
beyond  the  facts  and  laws  of  science 
to  the  origin  of  things  in  its  high- 
est sense. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether 
Kature  has  fitted  him  for  this  higher 
rdle,  A  man  may  have  a  keen  and 
bright  intelligence  eminently  fitted 
for  scientific  observation  and  dis- 
covery, and  a  fertile  and  lucid  power 
of  exposition,  and  yet  no  gifts  of 
speculation  or  prophetic  depth. 
The  very  keenness  of  vision  which 
traverses  rapidly  the  superficialities 
of  things,  often  becomes  blunted 
when  tzying  to  penetrate  below  the 
surface.  The  audacity  which  minis- 
ters to  success  in  experiment  often 
overleaps  itself  in  the  task  of 
thought  Certainly  neither  Dr 
Tyndall  nor  any  of  his  school  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  any  modesty  of 
effort.  If  they  do  not  scale  the 
barriers  which  have  hitherto  con- 
fined human  knowledge,  it  will  not 
be  because  they  have  shrunk  from 
assailing  them.  One  remembers  an 
old  story  of  Newton,  in  the  plenitude 
of  hiB  powers  and  of  his  marvellous 
discoveries,  confessing  to  his  im- 
measurable ignorance ;  comparing 
himself  to  a  child  who  had  only 
gathered  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shore 
of  a  boundless  sea.  This  is  possibly 
a  myth,  like  others  of  those  ages  of 
reverence  which  have  long  since 
gone.  Our  modem  scientists  (as  it 
is  the  fiishion  to  call  them)  are 
certainly  not  animated  by  any  such 


spirit  of  modest  humility.  Thejr 
rejoice  in  the  great  achievements  <^ 
the  scientific  mind,  and  land  and 
magnify  their  own  share  in  them. 
All  ''religious  theories'*  must  be 
brought  to  their  lecture-iooms  and 
tested.  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  pre-eminence  thus  claimed  for 
science.  But  the  spirit  in  which 
the  claim  is  made  is  hardly  a  philo- 
sophical, and  still  less  a  religious 
spirit  Religion  is,  after  all,  a  great 
fStct  in  human  life  and  history — as 
great  as  any  with  which  science  can 
deal  It  is  the  highest  of  human 
experiences,  and  should  never  be 
approached  without  something  of 
the  reverence,  and  sense  of  mystery, 
and  tenderness,  and  depth  of  insight 
which  belong  to  its  essential  nature. 
It  is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  to 
extend  the  boundmes  of  sdeace, 
and  to  apply  its  verifying  teste  to 
the  explanation  of  all  phenomena; 
but  it  is  also  a  serious  thing  to 
meddle  rashly  with  the  foundations 
of  human  belief  and  society,  espe- 
cially when  one  has  nothing  better 
to  suggest  than  the  old  guesses  of 
a  philosophy  which  has  more  than 
once  failed  to  satisfy  even  the  in- 
tellectual aspirations  of  mankind. 

Particularly  it  must  be  question- 
ed whether  the  position  temporarily 
occupied  by  Professor  Tyndall  was 
an  appropriate  one  for  tiie  ventila- 
tion of  materialistic  theories.  The 
British  Association  has  outlived  the 
early  ridicule  with  which  its  an- 
nual meetings  were  greeted,  and 
has  gathered  to  itself  the  mass 
of  scientific  workers  in  the  three 
countries.  It  is  a  representative 
institution,  and  ite  .annual  Presi- 
dent ought  to  bear  a  representetive 
character.  His  privatereligious  opin- 
ions, or  lack  of  religious  opinions, 
are  something  with  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  nothing  to  do ;  and  there 
is  a  degree  of  impertinence  in  the 
obtrusion  on  suoh  an  occasion  of  the 
"  confession,"  whether  of  a  new  or 
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an  old  faiUi.  Men  do  not  expect 
to  have  their  religious  convictionfl 
either  helped  or  hindered  at  the 
British  Association,  and  it  is  not 
becoming  that  they  should  have  to 
complain  of  the  F^ident's  address 
as  disturbing  their  customary  tone 
of  religious  thought.  If  they  wished 
to  go  into  fundamental  questions  of 
cosmical  origin,  and  the  right  which 
the  idea  of  a  divine  Mind  rather  than 
mere  Force  has  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  all  things,  they  would  prefer,  or 
at  least  all  sensible  men  would  pre- 
fer, leisure  of  inquiry  and  of  inter- 
rogation for  such  questions.  The 
chair  of  the  British  Association, 
no  less  than  the  Christian  pulpit, 
offers  no  opportunity  of  reply.  It 
is  a  place  of  privilege,  and  every 
such  place  has  its  decent  reserves 
as  well  as  its  duties.  Fiofessor 
Huxley,  who  has  shown  his  pro- 
phetic aspirations  no  less  than  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  and  a  considerably 
deeper  capacity  of  treating  both 
philosophical  and  religious  ques- 
tions, wisely  abstained  as  its  Presi- 
dent firom  turning  the  British  Asso- 
ciation into  a  propaganda  of  scien- 
tific belief  or  no-belief.  He  spoke 
with  authority  on  the  progress  of  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  science, 
to  the  culture  of  which  he  had  de- 
voted himself.  It  would  have  been 
well,  we  think,  if  Professor  TyndaU 
had  followed  his  example,  for  the 
sake  both  of  his  own  reputation  and 
of  the  reputation  of  the  British  As- 
sociation. 

For,  after  all,  the  British  Associa- 
tion, while  it  has  survived  ridicule, 
and  no  doubt  worked  its  way  into 
some  real  function  of  usefulness  in 
the  promotion  of  science,  is  not 
without  its  ridiculous  side.  Like 
every  other  popular  institution,  it 
has  gathered  to  itself  not  only  wise 
and  able  workers  in  science,  but 
many  of  those  spurious  theorists, 
and  vague  intellectual  fanatics,  who 
are  constantly  seeking  an  oppor- 


tunity of  presenting  themselves 
before  the  public.  It  has  its  crowds 
of  hangers-on  who  know  little  of 
science,  and  not  much  of  anything 
else,  but  who  find  its  Sections  an 
appropriate  sphere  for  their  windy 
declamation  on  all  subjects  which 
can  possibly  be  brought  within  their 
scopa  These  are  ^e  devotees  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Modem  Spi- 
rit^ waiting  with  greedy  ears  upon 
the  utterances  of  its  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  ready  to  catch  at 
any  sound  of  scepticism  as  a  breath 
of  life.  It  is  a  strange  pheno- 
menon, this  enthusiasm  of  unbe- 
lief which  is  in  the  air  of  our  time, 
and  the  rush  which  so  many  minds 
are  making  towards  negations  of 
some  kind  or  another.  There  is 
nothing  apparently  so  difficult  for 
men  as  to  stand  alone,  and  calmly 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  great 
questions.  But  few  men,  in  point 
of  fact,  are  fitted  by  native 
strength  of  mind  or  training  to 
face  such  questions  themselves. 
They  are  either  scared  by  them,  and 
so  revert  to  some  blind  form  of 
fjEtith,  or  vaguely  fascinated  by  them, 
and  ready  to  take  up  with  the  first 
daring  solution  that  comes  in  their 
way.  The  latter  class  of  enthusi- 
asts are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  in- 
dependent thinkers,  because  they 
go  with  the  new  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  throw  off  so  readily  the  gar- 
ments of  their  former  profession. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  often 
more  bigoted  and  slavish  in  thought 
than  the  blindest  partisans  of  an 
ancient  faith.  Men  and  women 
who  profess  their  inability  to  believe 
anything  their  fathers  did,  '^look 
up,"  and  feign  to  be  fed  with  the 
emptiest  generalisations  of  a  pseudo- 
science.  They  are  disciples  of 
authority  as  utterly  as  those  who 
are  willing  to  abjure  all  science  at 
the  bidding  of  a  supposed  super- 
natural voice. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself  and  it 
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is  bad  for  the  British  Association,  something  from  vhich  all  wise  men 
to  minister  to  the  crude  appetites  would  shnnk,  and  of  which  all  mo- 
of  these  neophytes  of  the  Modem  dest  men  feel  ashamed. 
Spirit,  who  have  laid  aside  religion        But  it  is  neoessaxj  to  look  more 
without  any  capacity  of   rational  carefully  at  Professor  Tyndall's  ad- 
thought  on  their  own  behalf.     Dr  dress.     Our  criticism  will  be  better 
Tyndall,  in  his  better  moments,  can  applied  when  we  have  submitted  its 
hardly  be  gratified  by  the  enthusi-  main  points  to  the  leconsideiation 
asm  of  such  disciples ;  and  yet  it  of  our  readeis.     It  is  only  fair  that 
may  be  said  that  they  are  the  only  we  should  hear  him  speak  for  him- 
class  to  whom  such  an  address  as  self,  and  with  the  force  due  to  the 
his  would    be    perfectly  welcome,  order  and  connection  in  which  he 
His  more  thoughtful  hearers  might  has  himself  set  forth  lus  thoughts, 
be  charmed  by  its  eloquence,  and  His  address  is  partly  historical  and 
the  brilliant  clearness  and  rapid  ease  partly  argumentative.    It  is  written 
of  its  diction  here  and  there ;  but  throughout  with  great  deamess^  and 
they  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  brilliant  lightness  and  expreasiTe- 
been  pained  by  its  one-sidedness  and  ness  of  touch  of  which  the  author 
supeificiality,  and  the  inconclusive  has  frequently  shown  himself  mas- 
vanity  of  its  results.     To  them  it  ter ;  and  yet»  as  a  whole,  there  is  a 
could  be  no  revelation  to  have  all  lack  of  coherence  and  higher  order 
things  traced  to  a  material  origin,  of  ideas  in  it.     He  glances  from 
on  the  supposition  of  matter  being  topic  to  topic  with  great  adroitness, 
endowed  with  all  possible  potencies  and  mixes  up  history  with  argument, 
of   life.     On    such    a  supposition  and  argument  with  histoiy,  in  isgc- 
hardly  anything  remains  to  be  ex-  nious  combination ;  but  neither  is 
plained,  only  that  it  is  as  easy  to  the  history  accurate  or  exhaustive, 
make  an  hypothesiB  on  one  side  as  nor  the  argument  carried  out  with 
the  other,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  consistency  and  force.  It  is  possible, 
materialist  is  at  least  as  unverifiable  therefore,  to  mistake  his  meaning 
as  that  of  the  theist.     Dr  Tyndall  here  and  there,  and  the  exact  con- 
himself,  no  doubt,  knows  this,  and  elusions  to  which  he  points ;  but 
the  difficulties  which  beset  his  own  it  is  hardly  possible  to  misunder- 
theory  no  less  than  all  theories  on  stand  the  drift  of  his  thought,  and 
the  subject.     But  he  ought  to  have  the   antagonism  which  he  everr- 
remembered  that  there  were  many  where  implies  betwixt  science  and 
of  his  hearers  who  could  receive  the  religion,  or,  at  least,  religion  in  any 
theory  on  trust  from  him,  as  a  sort  fashion  such  as  men  have  hitherto 
of    temporary    Pope    of   science  ;  been  accustomed  to  receive  ii    It 
and  that  the  last  thing  any  really  will  be  our  care  in  the  sequel  to 
scientific  man  should  wish  to  en-  show  that  he,  as  weU  as  his  whole 
courage  is  that  species  of  presump-  school,  greatly  exa^erate  this  an- 
tuous  ignorance  which  nustakes  hy-  tagonism,  and,  in  fact,  only  impart 
pothesis  for  fact,  and  ''  guesses  after  any  reaJity  to  it  by  perverting  theo- 
trutli"  for  the  truth  itself.     Pew  logical  conceptions  on  the  one  hand, 
things  are  more    intolerable  than  and,  on  the  other  hand,  claiming  for 
the  confidence  of  ignorance  on  any  science  what  can  never  come  within 
subject ;  but  the  confidence  of  an  its  sphere. 

ignorance  that  thinks  itself  in  the        Dr  Tyndall's  address  strikes,  in 

fiont  of  knowledge,  because  it  has  its  very  opening  sentences,  the  key- 

learned   the    most  recent    nomen-  note  of  this  alleged  opposition  be- 

dature  of  scientific  pretension,  is  twixt  science  and  religion.     "An 
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impulse  inheient  in  primeval  man," 
he  says,  ^*  turned  his  thoughts  and 
questionings  betimes  towards  the 
sources  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
same  impulse,  inherited  and  inten- 
sified, is  the  spur  of  scientific  action 
to-day.  Determined  by  it,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  abstraction  from  experience, 
we  form  physical  theories  which  lie 
beyond  the  pale  of  experience,  but 
which  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  mind 
to  see  every  natural  occurrence  rest- 
ing upon  a  cause.  In  forming  their 
notions  of  the  origin  of  things,  our 
earliest  historic  (and  doubtless,  we 
might  add,  our  prehistoric)  ances- 
tors pursued,  as  far  as  their  intelli- 
gence permitted,  the  same  course. 
They  also  fell  back  upon  experience, 
but  with  this  difference — that  the 
particular  experienceswhich  furnish- 
ed the  weft  and  woof  of  their  theo- 
ries were  drawn,  not  from  the  study 
of  nature,  but  from  what  lay  much 
closer  to  them — the  observation  of 
men.  Their  theories,  accordingly, 
took  an  anthropomorphic  form.  To 
supersensual  beiags,  which,  'how- 
ever potent  and  invisible,  were  no- 
thing but  a  species  of  human  crea- 
tures, perhaps  raised  from  among 
mankind,  and  retaining  all  human 
passions  and  api)etites,'  were  handed 
over  the  rule  and  governance  of 
natural  phenomena." 

The  words  marked  as  a  quotation 
in  tins  paragraph  are  from  the  third 
section  of  Hume's  '  Natural  History 
of  Religion.'  The  object  which 
Hume  has  in  view  is  not  exactly 
that  professed  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dall ;  yet  the  language  of  the  great 
sceptic  of  the  eighteenth  century 
naturally  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
his  followers  in  the  nineteenth.  It 
is  singular,  indeed,  how  all  the  most 
characteristic  ideas  of  modem  posi- 
tive thought  were  anticipated  by 
Hume,  and  not  meiely  in  vague 


hint,  but  in  clearer  and  more  out- 
spoken words  than  are  now  fre- 
quently used.  All  the  prevailing 
tolk  as  to  anthropomorphism  is 
merely  an  echo  of  Hume,  or  of  the 
sceptical  Philo,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  him  in  the  '  Dia- 
logues concerning  Natural  Eeligion.' 
In  the  Essay  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  made,  he  speaks  ''of 
the  universal  tendency  among  man- 
kind to  conceive  all  beings  like 
themselves,  and  to  transfer  to  any 
object  those  qualities  with  which 
they  are  familiarly  acquainted.* 
He  is  everywhere  full  of  the  modem 
conception  of  mind  as  the  mere 
efiiux  of  Nature,  just  as  "heat  or 
cold,  attraction  or  repulsion,"  or 
any  other  phenomena  which  falls 
"  under  daily  observation."  t  Nay, 
he  is  the  noted  precursor  of  that  very 
tone  of  condescension  as  to  religion 
which  is  so  common  to  the  present 
school,  and  which  appears  with  such 
disagreeable  emphasis  in  the  close 
of  Dr  Tyndall's  address — ^the  tone 
which  allows  it  a  subjective  validity 
in  the  region  of  faith  or  emotion, 
but  no  objective  validity  in  the 
troth  of  things.  It  is  very  natu- 
ral, therefore,  to  find  tho  President 
of  the  British  Association  leaning 
upon  the  ami  of  the  good-natured 
and  keen-witted  Scotch  philosopher, 
who  has  done  so  much  of  the  work 
of  thought  for  our  modem  philoso- 
phers before  they  weie  bom. 

All  the  same,  Professor  Tyndall 
hardly  makes  a  fair  use  of  the  quo- 
tation of  Hume.  Hume  is  writing 
of  the  origin  of  reh'gion,  and  not  of 
supposed  theories  of  "the  origin  of 
things."  The  origin  of  reHgion, 
he  maintains,  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  contemplation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena— ^for  such  a  contemplation 
could  hardly  fail  to  lead  men  to  the 
conception  of  a  universal  cause,  or 
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**  of  one  aingle  being  who  bestowed 
existence  and  order  on  this  vast 
machine,  and  adjusted  all  its  parts 
according  to  one  regular  plan  or 
connected  system.  .  .  .  All  things," 
he  adds,  ^*  in  the  nniverse  are  evi- 
dentlj  of  a  piece.  Everything  is 
adjusted  to  eveiything.  One  de- 
sign prevails  throughout  the  whole. 
And  this  uniformity  leads  the 
mind  to  acknowledge  one  author/'  * 
It  is  not  the  observation  of  nature, 
but  of  human  life  in  its  thousand 
accidents  and  variations,  which 
leads  men  to  the  conception  of  a 
'mob  of  gods'  invested  with  the 
governance  of  the  world.  Whether 
Hume's  theory  be  correct  or  not,  is 
nothing  to  the  point.  It  is  a  theory 
of  the  origin  of  religion  in  man's 
heart  that  he  is  in  quest  of,  and  not 
a  theory  of  man's  earliest  thoughts 
about  natural  phenomena. 

While  these  thoughts,  according 
to  our  lecturer,  necessarily  took  at 
first  'an  authropomorphiG  form,' 
there  yet  rose,  "  far  in  the  depths  of 
history,  men  of  exceptional  power  " 
who  rejected  anthropomorphic  no- 
tions, and  sought  **  to  connect  nat- 
ural phenomena  with  their  physical 
principles."  And  prior  even  to 
such  mental  efforts  men's  thoughts 
were  stimulated  by  commerce  and 
travel ;  and  "  in  those  regions  where 
the  commercial  aristocracy  of  ancient 
Greece  mingled  with  its  Eastern 
neighbours,  ihe  sciences  were  bom.*' 
A  quotation  from  Euripides  fol- 
lows standing  on  the  same  page  of 
Hume  with  the  sentence  already 
quoted,  and  descriptive  of  the  cap- 
rices practised  by  the  popular  deities 
in  order  that  man  may  worship 
them  the  more.  This  was ''  the  state 
of  things  to  be  displaced,"  says  Dr 


Tyndall,  by  the  progress  of  sdence, 
which  "  demands  ^e  radical  extir- 
pation of  caprice,  and  the  absolute 
reliance  upon  law  in  Nature." 

Among  the  great  men  who  leaJ 
in  this  process  of  scientific  extirpa- 
tion, Democritus  stands  pre-eminent*. 
Few  men  ''have  been  so  despite- 
fully  used  by  history,"  under  the 
name   of  the   "laughing    philoso- 
pher."   But  his  true  greatness  was 
long  since  seen  by  Bacon,  who  '^  con- 
sidered him  to  be  a  man  of  weightier 
metal  than  either  Plato  or  Aristotle, 
though  their  philosophy  was  noised 
and  celebrated  in  the  schools  amid 
the  din  and  pomp  of  professors." 

In  his  account  of  Democritos, 
Professor  Tyndall  frankly  express- 
es his  obligations  to  Lange's  *  His- 
tory of  MaterialiBm' — "a  work," 
he  says,  "  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  which  I  am  equally  indebted." 
He  may  well  make  this  confession, 
for  he  can  hardly  be  said  in  this 
part  of  his  address  to  do  more  than 
repeat — ^no  doubt  in  his  own  flowing 
language — ^Lange's  description  and 
analysis  of  the  Atomic  Philosophy. 
His  summary  of  its  principles  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  is  little  else  than 
a  translation  from  Lange,  although 
with  some  variety  in  tiie  order  of 
the  six  propositions  into  which  the 
summary  is  thrown  in  both  cases — 
the  combination  of  two  of  Lange's 
propositions  into  one,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  well'- known  principle 
elsewhere  derived  by  our  lecturer. 
The  prindples  as  given  by  the  latter 
are  briefly  these:  "1.  From  nothing 
comes  nothing.    Nothing  that  ex- 
ists can  be  destroyed.     All  changes 
are  due  to  the  combination  and  sep- 
aration of  molecules.     2.  Nothing 
happens    by    chance.     Every    oo- 


*  Natural  Histoiy  of  Beligion,  sect  ii.  Here,  aa  in  many  other  places,  Hume*» 
theism  may  be  said  to  be  ostentations.  And  it  was  probably  sincere.  While  the 
chief  author  of  many  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  applied  ^7  the  modem  philosophy 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  theism,  he  cannot  be  said  nimseli  to  have  abandoned  the 
theistic  position,  or  at  least  he  never  professes  to  have  done  so. 
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canence  has  its  cause  from  whicli 
it  follows  bj  necessity.  3.  The 
only  existing  things  are  the  atoms 
and  empty  space ;  all  else  is  mere 
opinion.  4.  The  atoms  are  infinite 
in  numher,  and  infinitely  vaiions 
in  form ;  they  strike  together,  and 
the  lateral  motions  and  whirlings 
which  thus  arise  are  the  beginnings 
of  the  worlds.  5.  The  varieties  of 
all  things  depend  upon  the  varieties 
of  these  atoms  in  number,  size,  and 
aggregation.  6.  The  soul  con- 
sists of  free,  smooth,  round  atoms 
like  those  of  fire.  These  are  the 
most  mobile  of  all.  They  interpene- 
trate the  whole  body,  and  in  their 
motions  the  phenomena  of  life 
arose." 

As  arranged  in  the  first  section  of 
the  first  book  of  Lange's  work  (p. 
7, 8),  the  most  important  of  the  De- 
mocritian  principles  stand  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  1.  The  principles  of  all  things 
are  atoms  and  empty  space.  All 
else  is  mere  opinion.  2.  There  are 
infinite  worlds  in  number  and  ex- 
tent which  continually  arise  and 
pass  away.  3.  Out  of  nothing 
comes  nothing,  and  nothing  can 
be  destroyed.  4.  The  atoms 
are  in  continual  movement,  and 
all  changes  are  to  be  explained 
by  their  combination  and  separa- 
tion. 5.  The  varieties  of  things 
depend  upon  the  varieties  of  their 
atoms  in  number  and  size ;  origin- 
ally there  is  no  qualitative  difference 
of  atoms.  6.  Everything  happens 
through  necessity.  Final  causes 
are  to  be  rejected." 

There  is  just  so  much  similarity 
betwixt  the  two  statements  as  to 
show  how  liberally  Dr  Tyndall  has 
used  Lange,  and  how  truly,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  he  has 
been  indebted  to  the  ''letter"  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  German 
historian  of  Materialism.  It  wotdd 
hardly  have  been  worth  while  to 
point  this  out,  save  that  he  has 
borrowed  still  more   largely  from 


another  work  to  which  he  alludes 
more  than  once,  but  without  express- 
ing at  large  his  indebtedness — ^viz., 
Dr  Drapers  '  History  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Development  of  Europe.' 
When  he  drops  Lange,  he  takes  up 
Draper.  The  former  serves  as  the 
basis  of  his  address  to  the  dose  of 
the  paragraphs  on  Lucretius — the 
latter  as  the  main  source  of  its  sub- 
sequent historical  analysis,  till  he 
leaves  the  field  of  history  and  enter- 
tains us  with  the  clever  dialogue  be- 
twixt Bishop  Sutler  and  the  disciple 
of  Lucretius.  It  is  not  merely 
that  he  quotes  facts  and  allusions'; 
but  all  that  he  says  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Arabian  intellect  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  ''  our  scientific 
obligations  to  tiie  Mahommedans," 
is  idmost  literally  transferred  from 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Draper's 
work.  The  picture  of  scientific  pre- 
cocity presented  by  Alhazen, ''  about 
A.D.  1100;''  the  contrast  betwixt  the 
dirt  and  stupidity  of  the  medieval 
Christians,  and  the  "cleanliness, 
learning,  and  refinement"  of  the 
Moors ;  and  the  delicate  allusion  to 
"the  under  -  garment  of  ladies,'' 
as  retaining  its  Arab  name  to  this 
hour, — are  all  from  Draper.  Con- 
sidering how  largely  our  lecturer 
has  used  Dr  Drapei^s  work,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  its  author  (who  is  still 
living)  should  not  have  come  in  for 
some  of  that  fulsome  eulogy  which 
it  is  so  much  the  habit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  school  to  bestow  upon 
one  another,  and  which  is  so  round- 
ly administered  in  this  very  address. 
We  observe  that  an  admirer  of  Dr 
Draper,  who  has  "intimately  known 
his  work  for  ten  years,"  and  is 
greatly  gratified  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's  obligations  to  it,  yet  ex- 
presses his  disappointment  that  his 
"  acknowledgment  of  them  was  not 
fuller,  wider,  and  more  emphatic" 
The  paragraphs  he  adds  "on  the 
Arabs  and  Bruno  are  almost  slav- 
ishly recast  from  Professor  Drapei^s 
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text"*  Dr  Tyndall,  indeed,  ex- 
presses his  ''entile  confidence"  in 
Dr  Draper ;  and  lie  has  shown  this 
confidence  by  the  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  he  has  borrowed 
firomhim.  He  could  hardly  otherwise 
have  adopted  so  one-sided  and  su- 
perficial an  estimate  of  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  nor  even  committed 
himself  to  such  a  bit  of  learned 
pleasantry  as  that  about  the  un- 
der-garment  of  ladies.  A  glance 
into  Du  Cange's  Dictionary  of  Medi- 
aeval  Latin  would  have  satisfied  him 
that  Camisa  or  Camisia  is  of  much 
older  use  than  Dr  Draper  or  he 
seems  to  imagine.  The  tnith  is, 
that  Draper^s  volumes,  although  not 
without  a  certain  merit,  are  not  of 
such  solid  value  as  to  warrant  the 
use  made  of  them.  A  President  of 
the  British  Association  should  go 
deeper  for  his  facts  and  authorities. 
Hanlly  ''the  outcome  of  vigorous 
research"  themselves,  they  cannot 
be  the  basis  of  any  such  research 
in  others.  Especially?  they  are  de- 
ceptive, in  their  one-sided  and  un- 
sifted accumulations  of  details,  and 
their  thin  and  partial  vein  of^genera- 
lisation,  to  one  who  like  Dr  Typdall 
has  abandoned  himself  with  unre- 
served faith  to  their  guidance,  and 
simply  transferred  their  generalisa- 
tions to  his  pages. 

There  is  nothing  more  character- 
istic of  the  members  of  the  Modem 
School  than  the  confidence  and 
admiration  which  they  express 
towards  all  who  agree  with  them. 
Kames,  however  unknown  or  ob- 
scurely known,  if  only  associated 
with  some  attack  on  theology,  or 
some  advance  of  materialistic  spec- 
ulation, are  brought  into  the  full 
blaze  of  applausive  recognition. 
So  far  as  ancient  names  are  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  ourselves  much 
quarrel  with  this.  We  are  glad  to 
see  men  like  Democritus  and  Epi- 


curus, and  Alhazen  and  Bmnoy  re- 
ceive, it  may  be,  even  more  tiian 
their  measure  of  justice,  as  some  of 
them  may  have  hitherto  receiyed 
less   than  this  measure.      Church 
writers  long  had  it  their  own  way, 
and  it  is  only  fair    that  adenoe 
should  have  its  turn.     Trnth  ia  not 
likely  to.  be  advanced,  howev^,  bj 
men  of  science  not  only  vindicating 
names  which  they  may  oosisider  to 
have  been  aspersed  in  the  paat^  bat 
repeating  towards  others  a  «tniUi' 
exaggeration  of  abuse  to  that  "which 
they  have  deprecated  when  directed 
against  their  own  intellectaal  an- 
cestry.    We  have  no  objection  to 
see  both  Democritus  and  Epicurus 
set  upon  their  pedestals ;  but  why 
should  poor  Anstotle  not  only  be 
dethroned  from  his  eminence,  but 
degraded  and  kicked  away  in  dis- 
grace, like  a  lad  who  had  got  to  the 
top  of  his  class  and  kept  it  for  years 
under  false  pretences  Y 

"  Whewell,"  says  Dr  Tyndall, «  refers 
the  errors  of  Aristotle  not  to  a  n^ect 
of  facts,  but  to  a '  neglect  of  the  idea 
appropriate  to  the  facts ;  the  idea  of 
mechanical  cause,  which  is  force,  and 
the  substitution  of  vague  or  inappli- 
cable notions,  involving  only  relations 
of  space  or  emotions  of  wonaer.*   This 
is  ooubtiess  true  ;  but  the  word  '  ne- 
glect' implies  mere  intellectaal  mis- 
direction ;  whereas  in  AristoUe,  as  in 
Goethe,  it  was  not,  I  believe^  misdirec- 
tion, but   sheer  natural  tnoapacity^ 
which  lav  at  the  root  of  his  mistakes. 
As   a   pnvsicist,  Aristotle   displayed 
what  we  should  consider  some  of  the 
worst  attributes  of  a  modem  physical 
investi^tor — indigtinchuss  of  ideoi, 
confusion  of  mind^  and  a  confident  uss 
of  language  whicl^  led  to  the  ddusm 
notion  thai  he  had  really  mastered  his 
svlject^  which  he  has  as  yet  failed  to 
grasp i  wen  the  elements  of  it.    He  put 
words  in  the  place  of  things^  svlject  in 
the  place  of  oi^'eet** 

This — and  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  emphasis  of  abuse 


*  Spectator,  August  29. 
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bestowed  upon  the  old  Stagirite — 
is  haidly  deoent  language  in  the 
mouth  of  a  President  of  the  British 
Association  towards  one  who  has  so 
long  held  such  a  lofty  pre-eminence. 
There  may  be  good  ground  for  lower- 
ing Aristotle  from  the  position  of  in- 
tellectual authority  which  he  has  en- 
joyed almost  beyond  precedent,  and 
to  the  disadvantage  in  many  cases  of 
a  free  and  true  method  of  investigar 
tion.  But  a  man  lives  by  his  ex- 
cellencies, and  not  by  his  faults  ; 
and  the  imperial  faculties  which 
in  so  many  departments  of  know-, 
ledge  so  long  swayed  the  human 
mind,  will  not  suffer  from  Dr  Tyn- 
dall's  aspersion.  The  true  way, 
of  course,  to  test  Aristotle,  as  well 
as  any  ancient  name,  is  not  by  com- 
paring him  with  any  "modern  physi- 
cal investigators,"  but  with  the  in- 
vestigators and  thinkers  of  his  own 
time.  Professor  Tyndall,  it  has 
been  well  said,  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  *'  offer  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the 
physical  inquiries  of  the  Atomists 
were  conducted  on  sounder  princi- 
ples than  those  of  the  Stagirite — 
for  example,  that  the  arguments  of 
Epicurus  for  the  existence  of  a  vac- 
uum were  a  whit  more  satisfactory 
than  the  opposite  arguments  of 
Aristotle."  * 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  revival 
of  the  Atomic  Philosophy  and  the 
rejuvenescence  of  its  great  leaders, 
Democritus  and  Epicurus,  with 
every  repeating  wave  of  material- 
istic speculation.  Some  of  Dr  Tyn- 
dall's  auditors  probably  heard  of 
the  philosopher  of  Abdera  for  the 
first  time ;  and  many  more  of  them, 
it  is  no  want  of  chanty  to  say,  had 
no  conception  either  of  his  histori- 
cal position  or  of  his  special  opinions. 
Even  Dr  Tyndall  himself  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  hazy  about 
his  position,  when  he  speaks  of 
him  in  connection  with  Empedocles, 


and  of  the  latter  noticing  a  "  gap 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  former,"  and 
striking  in  to  fill  it  up.  The  four 
"rudiments"  of  Empedocles  are 
generally  supposed  to  represent  a 
prior  stage  of  speculation  to  the 
"  atoms  "  of  Democritus.  To  a 
slip  of  this  kind  little  importance 
need  be  attached.  But  it  is  surely 
absurd  for  our  modem  Positive  phi- 
losophers, with  their  advanced  ideas, 
to  make  so  much  of  these  ancient 
names.  Even  if  it  were  true,  that 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
the  "  doctrine  of  the  *  survival  of  the 
fittest,'  which  in  our  day,  not  on 
the  basis  of  vague  conjecture,  but 
of  positive  knowledge,  has  been 
raised  to  such  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance, had  received  at  all  events  par- 
tial enunciation" — ^it  would  not  mat- 
ter in  the  least  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  or  the  truth  of  the  views 
with  which  it  is  associated.  If  we 
must  discard  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
we  are  not  likely  to  shelter  our- 
selves imder  the  cloak  of  Democri- 
tus or  Empedocles.  Even  if  the 
former  has  been  "  despitefully  used" 
by  history,  and  we  are  wrong  in 
regarding  him  as  the  "  laughing 
philosopher,"  at  any  rate  we  know 
little  or  nothing  of  his  philosophy. 
For,  says  Mr  Lewes — ^whose  autho- 
rity should  be  congenial  to  Dr  Tyn- 
dall—  speaking  of  the  evidence 
which  survives  on  the  subject,  it  is 
"so  obscure  that  historians  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  give  it  (the  system 
of  Democritus)  its  due  position  in 
relation  to  other  systems.  Reinhold, 
Brandis,  Marbach,  and  Hermann 
view  him  as  an  Ionian ;  Buhle  and 
Tenneman,  as  an  Eleatic ;  Hegel,  as 
the  successor  of  Heraclitus ;  Eitter, 
as  a  Sophist;  and  Zeller,  as  the 
precursor  of  Anaxagoras."  Ferrier 
is  inclined  to  claim  him,  with  all 
his  materialistic  tendencies,  as  in 
some  degree  an  adherent  of  the  phi- 


*  Letter  on  Dr  Tyndall's  address  by  Professor  Smith  Robertson. 
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losophy  of  the  Absolute.*  Alto- 
gether he  is  a  shadowy  figure,  and 
probably  owes  something  of  his  very 
vitality  to  the  vagueness  of  his  out- 
line, and  the  ease  with  which  the 
modem  mind  reads  its  own  meaning 
into  him. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  first  wave  of  materialistic  specu- 
lation passed  over  England,  it  was  in 
the  same  manner  Democritus  and 
Epicurus  who  came  to  the  front  as 
its  representatives.  They  imper- 
^nated  to  Cudworth  and  others 
that  ''Atheism  of  Atomicism"  with 
which  they  fought  so  stoutly.  And 
what  is  particularly  deserving  of 
notice  is,  that  then,  as  now,  a  dear 
discrimination  was  made  by  all  en- 
lightened theists  betwixt  the  atomic 
theoiy  itself  as  a  physical  hypothesis, 
and  the  materialistic  atheism  which 
has  been  associated  with  it.  The 
former  is  a  perfectly  valid  theory, 
resting  on  its  own  evidence,  and, 
according  to  Cudworth,  as  ancient 
as  specxdation  itself.  In  its  true 
interpretation  it  professed  to  explain 
the  phi/8tcdl  origin  of  the  universe, 
and  nothing  else.  As  such,  theism 
has  nothing  to  say  against  it.  ''  But 
Leucippus  and  Democritus,  and 
after  them  Protagoras  and  Epicurus, 
cast  off  the  spiritual  side  of  the  phil- 
osophy, and  left  only  the  material. 
They  took  away  the  highest  part, 
and  left  only,  as  Cudworth  says,  the 
'meanest  and  lowest.' ''t  In  this 
respect  Hobbes  followed  them  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  just  as 
others  are  doing  in  the  nineteenth. 
It  may  surely  be  said  that  the 
course  of  materialistic  thought  shows 
little  sign  of  originality.     With  all 


the  commotion  it  again  makes  in 
our  day,  it  is  where  it  was,  standing 
by  the  names  of  Democritas,  £ipi* 
cums,  and  Lucretius.  It  vaunts 
itself  of  new  and  higher  methods  of 
investigation,  but  its  theories  are 
not  a  whit  more  valid  and  satis- 
factoiy  than  they  were  in  fanner 
centuries ;  and  the  powerful  langoage 
of  Lucretius,  to  which  the  pen  of 
Tyndall  naturally  reverts,  is  prolw- 
bly  to  this  day  their  best  and  most 
felicitous  expression. 

But,  absurd  as  is.all  this  historical 
appeal  on  such  a  subject,  and  especi- 
ally so  in  a  school  whose  pretension 
it  is  to  disclaim  authority,   it    is 
far  more  excusable  than  the  manner 
in  which  living  names  are  used  by 
the  same  school.    Anything  more 
offensive  than  the  vulgar  admiration 
so  largely  interchanged  amongst  its 
members  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  and 
Dr  Tyndall's  address  is  a  conspicu- 
ous instance  of  this  offensiveness. 
His  friends  and  admirers  are  every- 
where bespattered  with  the  most 
ridiculous  praise ;  while,  as  if  to  set 
off  their  merits  to  more  advantage, 
we  have  a  strongly-drawn  picture  of 
those  "loud-tongued  denunciators" 
who    venture  to  open  their   lips 
against  the  divine  claims  of  science 
— "rash  and  ill-informed  persons 
who  have  been  hitherto  so  ready  to 
ihru»t  themselves  against  every  new 
scientific  revelation,  lest  it  diould 
endanger  what  they  are  pleased  to 
consider  theirs"   These  "  objectors," 
like  the  noxious  thistle  which  "  pro- 
duces a  thistle  and  nothing  else," 
"  scatter  their  germs  abroad,  and  re- 
produce a  new  kind,  ready  to  play 
again  the  part  of  their  intellectual 


*  Lewe8*8  Hist  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i  p.  96,  97 ;  Femer's  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  168. 
Some  fraffnients  of  Democritus  survive,  gathered  from  Aristotle  and  others.  They 
were  published  at  Berlin  in  1843  by  Hullach,  under  the  title  '  Democriti  Abderitaa 
opemm  fragraenta.'  Of  Epicurus  the  philosophical  remains  (found  among  tha  rolls 
at  Hercnlaneum,  and  i>ublished  by  Orelli,  1818)  are  still  more  imperfect.  Not  one 
of  the  800  volumes  ascribed  to  him  survives. 

t  See  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy,  toL  ii.  p.  249,  by  Principal 
Tulloch,  where  the  conflict  of  materialism  with  Cfairistian  thought  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  fully  told. 
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progenitors ;  to  show  the  same  yira- 
lence,  the  same  ignorance ;  to  achieve 
for  a  time  the  same  success;  and, 
finally,  to  suffer  for  a  time  the  same 
inexorahle  defeat.''  In  comparison 
with  this  noxious  race  stand  the 
enlightened  group  of  Evolutionists, 
who  are  now  leading  the  van  of  the 
world's  thought,  with  Mr  Charles 
Darwin  and  Mr  Herhert  Spencer  at 
their  head.  The  former  is  a  man 
of  ^'  profound  and  synthetic  skill," 
who  ^'  shirks  no  difficulty,"  and  has 
so  ^'saturated"  his  subject  'Svithhis 
own  thought,"  that  he  must  "  have 
known  better  than  his  critics  the 
weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
his  theory."  This,  Dr  Tyndall  con- 
tinues, would  be  of  little  avail  were 
Mr  Darwin's  object  ^^a  temporary 
dialectic  victory,  instead  of  the 
establishment  of  the  truth  which  he 
means  to  be  everlasting.  But  he 
takes  no  pains  to  disguise  the  weak- 
ness he  has  discovered ;  nay,  he  takes 
every  pains  to  bring  it  into  the 
strongest  light.  His  vast  resources 
enable  him  to  cope  with  objections 
started  by  himself  and  others,"  so 
as  to  leave  the  final  impression  upon 
the  reader's  mind  that  if  they  be  not 
completely  answered,  they  certainly 
are  not  fatal.  This  largeness  of 
knowledge  and  readiness  of  resource 
render  "Mi  Darwin  the  most  terrible 
of  antagonists.  .  .  He  treats  every 
objection  with  a  soberness  and  thor- 
oughness which  even  Bishop  Butler 
might  be  proud  to  imitate,"  and 
all  "  without  a  trace  of  ill-temper. 
.  .  .  But  though  in  handling  this 
mighty  theme  all  passion  has  been 
stilled,  there  is  an  emotion  of  the 
intellect  incident  to  the  discernment 
of  new  truth  which  often  colours 
and  warms  the  pages  of  Mr  Dar- 
win." 

Mr  Darwin,  we  trusty  has  more 
good  sense  than  to  welcome  this 
outburst  of  nauseous  compliment. 
An  accomplished  naturalist,  with 
rare  powers  of   observation,    and 


an  entertaining  and  often  graceful 
power  of  describing  the  results  of 
his  patient  and  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, he  is  eminently  deserving  of 
all  due  honour.  Whatever  merit 
there  may  be  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  principle  of  natural  selection  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  let 
him  by  all  menus  have  it.  For 
ourselves,  we  believe  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  But,  withal, 
Mr  Darwin  is  as  little  of  a  philoso- 
pher as  any  man  who  ever  lived. 
His  genius  is  almost  solely  a  genius 
of  observation  and  narration,  with 
very  faint  powers  of  argument,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  with  almost  no 
depth  of  synthetic  insight.  He  fails 
frequently  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  facts  which  he 
describes,  and  still  more  frequently 
the  higher  conclusions  to  which 
they  plainly  lead.  He  is  weak  in 
logic,  and  especially  weak  in  every 
attempt  to  rise  into  the  higher 
region  which  he  sometimes  essays 
of  abstract  discussion;  and  this 
mainly  owing  to  that  very  absorp- 
tion of  mind  with  his  own  subject, 
which  Dr  Tyndall  considers  one  of 
his  special  merits.  If  there  was  no 
other  evidence  of  all  this,  and  of 
the  confusion  of  thought  which 
runs  through  a  great  deal  of  Mr 
Darwin's  most  ingenious  writing, 
the  fact  that,  according  to  his  ardent 
encomiast,  ''he  needed  an  ex- 
pounder," would  suffice  to  prove  as 
much.  This  expounder  he  found 
in  Mr  Huxley ;  and,  of  course,  Dr 
Tyndall  "  knows  nothing  more  ad- 
mirable in  the  way  of  scientific  ex- 
position than  those  early  articles  of 
Mr  Huxley  on  the  origin  of  species." 
In  a  similar  manner  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer  comes  in  for  his  share  of 
glory  as  ''  the  apostle  of  the  under- 
standing,"— "  whose  ganglia  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  a  nascent 
poetic  thrill." 

But  enough  of  this.    We  have 
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taken  tho  pains  to  point  out  these 
features  of  Dr  Tyndall's  address, 
because  they  furnish  conspicuous 
evidence  of  an  increasing  vice  in 
contemporaiy  literature.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  intellectual  world 
should  be  divided  into  so  many 
schools  as  it  is.  It  narrows  intel- 
lectual work,  and  sectarianises  cul- 
ture. Our  scientific  and  literary 
coteries  jostle  one  another  like  so 
n^any  sects  in  the  religious  world, 
each  often  with  a  jaigon  of  its  own, 
and  a  mission  in  comparison  with 
which  nothing  else  is  of  any  con- 
sequence. This  is  sufficiently  in- 
tolerable; but  it  is  still  more  in- 
tolerable that  these  coteries  should 
constitute  themselves  into  societies 
for  mutual  admiration,  and  that  the 
Chair  of  the  British  Association 
should  not  be  free  from  this  vulgar 
species  of  flattery.  If  Mr  Darwin, 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others, 
are  really  the  great  philosophers 
which  their  friends  and  admirers 
declare  them  to  be,  then  their  in- 
tellectual character  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  future.  They  do  not 
need  to  have  their  merits  emblazoned 
as  on  a  sign-post  for  the  applausive 
gaze  of  the  "common  herd."  The 
Evolutionists  should  leave  this  exag- 
gerated talk  to  others  whom  they 
are  apt  to  despise,  and  remember 
that  the  habit  of  emphasis  is  seldom 
the  sign  of  a  strong  cause,  and 
never  the  sign  of  the  highest  range 
of  intellectual  simplicity  and  power. 
We  said  in  the  outset  that  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  Dr  Tyndall's 
address  was  to  emphasise  an  antag- 
onism betwixt  religion  and  science; 
and  to  this  more  important  point 
we  must  return.  There  is  a  certain 
sense,  indeed,  in  which  he  and  all 
his  school  are  deferential  towards 
religion,  and  even  warmly  disposed 
to  tJlow  its  claims.  In  the  close  of 
his  address!  he  adverts  to  these 
claims,  and  makes  his  meaning  suf- 
ficiently clear.     Eeligious  feeUug  is 


an  undoubted  element  of  hiunan 
nature,  and  cannot  be  ignored  bj 
any  wise  obflerver,  no  mom   than 
'*  that  most  powerful  of  pasatona — 
the    amatory   passion,"  which  2iir 
Spencer  (of  course)  has  indicaiod 
as  "antecedent"  in  its  first  occur- 
rence "to  all  relative  experiences 
whatever" !    "  There  are  such  things 
woven  into  the  texture  of  man  as 
the  feeling  of  awe,  reverence,  and 
wonder;  and  not  alone  the  sexual 
love  just  referred  to,  but  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  physical,  and  moral, 
in  nature,  poetry,  and  art.     There 
is  also  that  deepest  feeling  which, 
since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
and  probably  for  ages  prior  to  ail 
history,  incorporated  itself  in    the 
religions  of  the  world.     You,  who 
have  escaped  from  these  religions  " 
(the  scientific   fledglings,  we   pre- 
sume, surrounding  the  Chair  of  the 
British  Association)  "into  the  high- 
and-dry  light  of  the  intellect^  may 
deride  them;  but  in  so  doing  jou 
deride  accidents  of  form  merely,  and 
fail  to  touch  the  immovable  basis 
of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the 
nature  of  man.     To  yield  this  sen- 
timent   reasonable    satisfaction    is 
the  problem  of  problems  at  the  pre- 
sent time.     And  grotesque  in  rela- 
tion to  scientific  culture  as  many 
of  the  religions  of  the  world  have 
been  and  are— dangerous,  nay,  de- 
structive to  the  dearest  privileges  of 
freemen  as  some  of  them  undoubt- 
edly have  been,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  be  again — it  will  be  wise  to 
recognise  them  as  the  forms  of  a 
force,  mischievous  if  permitted  to  in- 
trude on  the  region  of  knowiedge, 
over  which  it  hiilds  no  command^  hut 
capable  of  being  guided  to  noble 
issues  in  the  region  of  emotion^  whicli 
is  its  proper  and  elevated  sphere,^ 
Again,  in  almost  the  closing  words 
of  the  lecture,  we  are  told  that  "the 
world  embraces  not  only  a  Newton 
but  a  Shakespeare,  not  only  a  Boyle 
but  a  Kaphael,  not  only  a  Kant  but  a 
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Beetlioven,  not  only  a  Darwin  but 
a  Carlyle.  Not  in  each  of  these, 
but  in  ally  is  human  nature  whole. 
They  are  not  opposed,  but  supple- 
mentary— not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  reconcilable.  And  if,  unsatisfied 
with  them  all,  the  human  mind, 
with  the  yearning  of  a  pilgrim  for 
his  distant  home,  will  turn  to  the 
mystery  from  which  it  has  emerged, 
seeking  so  to  fashion  it  as  to  give 
unity  to  thought  and  faith;  so 
long  as  this  is  done,  not  only  with- 
out intolerance  or  bigotry  of  any 
kind,  but  with  the  enlightened  re- 
cognition that  ultimate  fixity  of 
conception  is  here  unattainable,  and 
that  each  succeeding  age  must  be 
left  free  to  fashion  the  'mystery  in 
accordance  with  its  own  needs, — 
then,  in  opposition  to  all  the  restric- 
tions of  Materialism,  I  would  affirm 
this  to  be  a  field  for  the  noblest 
exercise  of  what,  in  contrast  with 
the  knowing  faculties,  may  be  called 
the  creative  faculties  of  man.  Here, 
however," — ^and  with  this  sentence 
the  original  lecture  concluded — "  I 
must  quit  a  theme  too  great  for  me 
to  handle,  but  which  will  be  handled 
by  the  loftiest  minds  ages  after  you 
and  I,  like  streaks  of  morning  cloud, 
shall  have  melted  into  the  infinite 
azure  of  the  past." 

This  bit  of  rhetorical  pathos  has 
been  removed  in  the  Address  as 
published  by  Messrs  Longman,  and 
two  quotations  substituted, — one  of 
them  a  well-known  quotation  from 
Wordsworth's  "Tintem  f  Abbey," 
and  the  other  a  remark  of  Goethe — 
''  Fill  thy  heart  with  it,  and  then 
receive  it  as  thou  wilt." 

These  extracts  are  to  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth.  They  seem 
to  many  to  mean  a  great  deal — ^to 
open,  as  it  were,  a  new  door  for 
religion  when  the  old  one  has  been 
shut.  They  are  all  the  more  de- 
serving of  notice  because  they  con- 
tain a  certain  measure  of  truth, 
which  every  enlightened  student  of 


the  history  of  religious  opinion  re- 
cognises. The  conclusive  behefs 
of  mankind  as  to  the  objects  of 
religion  necessarily  imdergo  modi- 
fication and  change  'with  each 
succeeding  age.'  No  one  who 
has  pondered  the  subject  would  be 
disposed  to  claim,  in  the  region  of 
religious  knowledge,  "an  ultimate 
fixity  of  conception."  But  this  is 
something  very  different  from  Dr 
Tyndall's  position.  Ho  denies,  it 
is  obvious,  not  only  the  adequacy 
of  our  religious  ideas — ^but  that  these 
ideas  have  any  veritable  objects  at 
all.  Such  religion  as  he  would  con- 
descendingly make  room  for  is  a 
religion  of  mere  subjectivity,  not 
"  permitted "  to  intrude  on  the 
region  of  knowledge,  but  confined 
to  its  proper  sphere  of  emotion.  In 
short,  it  is  such  a  religion  as  need 
not,  in  any  sense,  be  true — a  mere 
emotional  flower  on  the  upspring- 
ing  growth  of  ^humanity,  having  no 
deeper  root  than  the  vague  soil  of 
wonder  or  of  tenderness  that  lies  in 
human  nature,  and  pointing  no- 
whither, — such  a  religion,  there- 
fore, as  may  perfectly  consist  with 
a  doctrine  of  material  evolution. 
Suppose  man,  along  with  all  other 
creatures,  to  be  a  mere  efflux  of 
nature  —  to  come  forth  from  her 
teeming  womb,  as  the  universal 
mother — and  you  may  have  such 
religion  as  grows  with  other 
growths  from  this  fruitful  source. 
Beligion,  like  other  things,  is  a 
part  of  the  general  evolution,  and 
must  be  allowed  its  sphere. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
this  is  an  essentially  different  con- 
ception of  religion  from  that  which 
is  embodied  in  Christianity,  and  re- 
cognised by  all  Christian  Churches. 
And  it  is  well  that  the  clear  dis- 
tinction betwixt  the  two  systems 
should  be  imderstood.  According 
to  the  one,  man  is  the  mere  product 
of  nature  —  the  highest  organism 
which  its  teeming  and  fertile  power 
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has  thrown  off  in  its  ever-npward 
movement  According  to  the  other, 
he  is  not  only  at  the  head  of  nature 
as  its  highest  consequence,  but  as 
endowed  with  a  reasonable  soul 
which  is  the  divine  image,  and  not 
the  mere  play  of  natural  forces, 
however  subtle  or  beautifuL 

This  is  the  essential  question 
betwixt  the  two  schools,  What  is 
mant  or,  more  strictly.  What  is 
Mind  in  mani — a  question  as  old 
as  the  dawn  of  speculation,  and 
which  the  progress  of  science,  with 
all  its  modem  pretensions,  is  no 
nearer  solving  than  it  was  centuries 
ago.  This  deeper  question  it  is 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the 
modem  contention  about  the  idea 
of  design  in  nature.  If  Mind,  of 
course,  is  merely  one  form  of  force 
amongst  many,  why  should  it  be  con- 
ceived of  as  underlying  other  forms, 
and  regulating  and  controlling  themi 
As  Hume  long  ago  put  it,  with  a 
pertinence  which  none  of  his  follow- 
ers have  rivalled,  ''What  peculiar 
privilege  has  this  litUe  agitation 
of  the  brain,  which  we  call  l^ought, 
that  we  must  thus  make  it  the 
model  of  the  universe?"*  Why 
should  the  source  of  the  universe  be 
conceived  as  analogous  to  it  rather 
than  to  what  we  call  matter  f  The 
Modem  scientific  School  has  deli- 
berately espoused  the  rights  of 
matter.  Some  of  its  members  may 
say,  that  in  the  end  they  can- 
not tell  whether  the  source  of  being 
is  material  or  spiritual  "Matter 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of 
thought — ^thought  may  be  regarded 
as  a  property  of  matter ;  each  state- 
ment has  a  certain  relative  truth."  t 
But  beneath  all  this  indifference  and 
frequent  confusion  of  language, 
there  is  an  essential  discrepancy 
in  the  two  modes  of  thought  which 
touches  almost  every  aspect  of 
life  and  determines  the  tme  char- 


acter of  religion.  Dr  Tyndjdl  is 
well  aware  of  this,  and  his  lan^^iia^ 
leaves  no  doubt  on  which  side  he  is 
proud  to  rank  himself. 

In  speaking  of  the  originatioii  of 
life,  he  says  he  does  not  know  iHrhat 
Mr  Darwin  conclusively  thinks  of 
it 

''Whether  he  does  or  does  not  in* 
troduce  his  'primordial  form'   by  a 
creative  act  I  do  not  know.    Bat  the 
question  will   inevitably   be    aAed^ 
*  How  came  the  forai  there  ? '    With 
regard  to  the  dinunution  of  the  number 
of  created  forms,  one  does  not  see  that 
much  advanta£[e  is  gained  by  it     The 
anthropomorphism  which  it   seemed 
the  object  of  Mr  Darwin  to  set  aside, 
is  as  nrmly  associated  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  few  forms  as  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  multitude.    We  need  clear- 
ness and  thoroughness   here.      Two 
courses,  and  two  only,  are  possible. 
Either  let  us  open  our  doors  freely 
to  the  conception  of  creative  acts,  or, 
abandoning   them,   let   us    radiodly 
change  our  notions  of  matter.    If  we 
look  at  matter  as  pictured  by  Demo- 
critus,  and  as  defined  for  generations 
in  our  scientific  text-books,  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  any  form  of  life 
coming  out  of  it  would  be  suffident  to 
render  any  other  hypothesis  preferable ; 
but  the  definitions  of  matter  given  in 
our  text-books  were  intended  to  cover 
the  purely  physical  and  mechanical 
properties ;  and  taught,  as  we  have 
Been,  to  regard  these  definitions  as 
complete,  we  naturally  and  rightly  re- 
ject the  monstrous  notion  that  out  of 
Buck  matter  any  form  of  life  could  pos- 
sibly arise.    But  are  the  definitions 
complete  ?    Ever^ihing  de^nds  upon 
the  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question. 
Trace  the  line  of  life  backwards,  and 
see  it  approaching  more  and  more  to 
what  we  call  the  purely  physical  con- 
dition.   We  reach  the  protogeneit  of 
Haeckel,  in  which  we  nave  'a  type 
distinguishable   from   a  fragment  of 
albumen  only  by  its  finely  granular 
character.'    Can  we  pause  here  I    We 
break  a  magnet,  and  find  two  poles  in 
each  of  its  fragments.  Wecontmuethe 
process  of  breaking ;  but  however  smsll 
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the  parte,  each  carries  with  it,  though  bounds  of  science.    Plainly,  accord- 
enfeebled,  the  polarity  of  the  whole,  ing  to  his  own  words,  he  makes  a 

And  when  we  break  no  longer,  we  leap  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible. 

prolong  t/ie  intellectual  vuion  to  the  ^tru  i.u     xv    i   "  ^  *'"*'""  "**.^°^"J^- 

polar  molecules.    Are  we  not  ui^ed  Whether  this  leap  be  made  m  the 

to  do  something  similar  in  the  case  of  strength  of  faith,  or  of  "  an  intellec- 

lifel     Is  there  not  a  tem^tion  to  toal  necessity,"  is  little  to  the  point, 

close,  to  some  extent,  with  Lucretius,  Intellectual  necessities  are  as  little 

when  he  affirms  that '  Nature  is  seen  to  valid  as  faith  in  the  school  of  sci- 

do  aU  things  spontaneously  of  herself  ence  or  the  sphere  of  mere  observa- 

without  the  meddling  of  the  gods  ; '  or  x-  „  ^„^  ^^^I^^^^4.     «  tt       xi. 

with  Bruno,whenhe^eckres  that  Mat-  tion  and  experiment.    "Hypotheses 

teris  not  'that  mere  empty  capacity  ^n  fingo     was  the  old  motto   of 

which  philosophers  have  pictured  her  Physicism ;  and  it  is  an  absolute 

to  be,  but  the  universal  mother  who  motto  of  all  true  science,  discarded 

brings  forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  as  it  has  been  by  the  Modem  School, 

her   own   womb/  ?      The   questions  When  once  a  conclusion  is  made 

aSn'tel^Jte^"^^^^  thegeneralisatiom^inwhic^ 

whether  they  are  introduced  with  re-  ^f^J    themselves,    but    upon    a 

verence  or  irreverence.    Abandoning  vision    confessedly   prolonged    be- 

all  disguise,  the  confession  that  I  fed  yond  the  facts,  and  crossing  the 

hound  to  make  before  you  m,  that  I  boundary  of  experimental  evidence, 

prolong  the  vision  backward  across  ^  ig  no  longer  in  any    sense    a 

the   boundarv  of  the  experimmial  scientific  conclusion.     It  may  be  as 

evidence,  and  discern  m  that  matter  -^^^^^^^     u^«^v«vi«:  /  ^ 

which  we,  in  our  ignorance,  a,ui  not-  "^^^  as-it  probably  is  far  more 

mthstanditig  our  professed  reverence  ^^  than— any  of  those  theological  or 

for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  so-called    anthropomorphic  conclu- 

toith  opprobrium,   the  promise  and  sions  which  are  the  special  bane  of 

otency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  Dr  Tyndall.     It  is  indeed  a  strange 

•/*•"  outcome  of  all  our  boasted  scientific 


pot 
lift 


In  his  Address,  as  revised  and  progress,   before    which   so    many 

published  by  himself,  Dr  Tyndall  theological  spectres  are  to  disappear, 

has  slightly  modified  the  expressions  and  the  reign  of  natural  law  over  all 

of  this  significant  passage.      The  things  is  to  be  inaugurated,  that 

conclusion  to  which  he  comes  no  its  last  word  for  us  is  as  pure  an 

longer  appears  as   ''  a  confession  "  hypothesis  as  the  scholastic  or  i-eli- 

which  he  is  bound  to  make,  but  as  gious  genius  of  past  ages  ever  con- 

''  an  intellectual  necessity."     '*  The  ceived.     What  has  this  genius  in 

vision  of  the  mind "  is  introduced  its  wildest  flights  ever  done  more 

as    authoritatively    supplementing  than    prolong    its    vision    beyond 

"  the  vision  of  the  eye."     And  in  the  bounds  of  experience,  and  con- 

the  end,  as  throughout,  in  the  de-  fidently  apply  the    suggestions  of 

scription  of  matter,  and  its  identity  one  department  of  knowledge  to 

with  every  form  of  life,  there  is  another,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 

more  the  semblance  of  reasoning.  Address,  do  something  similar,  in 

and  less  the  air  of  a  devotee  eager  the  one  as  in  the  other)    If  men 

to  proclaim  his  gospel  of  Material-  have  erred  in  the  past,  in  judging 

ism.  too  much  of  nature  by  themselves, 

At  the  best,  however,  it  requires  and  inveslang  it  with  their  own 

only  the  most  cursory  examination  limitations,  which  may  be  readily 

of  the  passage  to  see  how  far  the  admitted,   does    this   warrant    the 

lecturer  commits  himself,  and  in  modem   physicist  in  applying  to 

so  doings  how  far  he  exceeds  the  man,  or  the  universe  as  a  whole,  a 
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new  class  of  notions  derived  fix>m 
the  lower  fields  of  natoie,  and  as 
yet  wholly  unverified  even  there! 
If  we  are  only  to  get  quit  of  anthro- 
pomorphism at  the  expense  of  ma- 
terialism, it  is  hat  a  sony  exchange. 
If  the  Mind  which  lives  in  man  is  to 
be  cast  out  of  nature  only  that  the 
Force  which  moves  in  nature  may 
be  transfeired  in  its  primordial  gen- 
erality, and  without  the  slightest 
evidence,  to  man  with  all  his  god- 
like qualities,  then  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  which  hypothesis  is  the 
grander  and  even  the  more  scientific 
of  the  two. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis  in  itself. 
It  is  an  inspiring  conception  to  look 
upon  nature  in  all  its  departments 
as  intimately  linked  together  from 
"  primordial  germ "  to  the  most 
fully  developed  organism — ^from  its 
rudest  speck  to  its  subtlest  sym- 
metry of  form,  or  most  delicate 
beauty  of  colour.  The  idea  of 
growth  and  vital  affinity  is,  we 
readily  grant,  a  higher  idea  than 
that  of  mere  iechnic  after  the 
manner  of  men.  There  is  no  call 
upon  us  to  defend  the  imperfect 
analogies  by  which  past  genera- 
tions may  have  pictured  to  them- 
selves the  works  of  nature.  There 
was  no  finality,  and  there  may  have 
been  something  of  human  pride  and 
prejudice,  in  these  analogies.  In 
so  far  as  science  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand better  and  more  wisely 
all  the  activities  of  the  world  around 
us,  we  are  indebted  to  it.  But  it 
will  hardly  help  us  to  do  this,  to 
substitute  one  unverified  hypothesis 
for  another,  and  to  conceive  of 
nature  as  a  great  mother  self-pro- 
duced and  self-produciug,  any  more 
than  as  a  great  workshop  with  the 
traces  of  artificers'  tools  all  scattered 
up  and  down  in  it 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  at 
length  the  unverified  character  of 


the  naturalistic  hypothesis  of  Evo- 
lution.     It  stands  confessed  in  I>t 
Tyndall's  language.     The  power  of 
self-transmutation  whichitattribot^ 
to  matter  is  as  yet  whoU  j  nnproTed, 
and  nothing  can  show  this    joore 
distinctly  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  subject.     With  all 
his  wish  to  read  below  the  lines  ci 
nature,  and  trace  them  with   his 
mental  vision  running  into  one  an- 
other, he  is  forced  to  say  that  all  the 
evidence  hitherto  proffered   in  be- 
half of    'spontaneous    generation' 
cannot  be  accepted.      It  is  all  tctv 
weU  to  qualify  this  admission  with 
the  statement  that  there  are   those 
who  consider  this  evidence  ''as  per- 
fectly conclusive ; "  "  and  that  were 
some  of   us  who  have    pondered 
this  question  to  follow  a  very  com- 
man  example^  and  accept  tegtinu»^ 
because  it  falls  in  with  our  helie/^ 
we  also  should  eagerly  close  ^th 
the  evidence  referred  to."    This  is 
but  a  poor  insinuation,  and  merely 
shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  men 
like  him  to  forget  the  hated  and 
despised    theologian    who   haunts 
their  scientific  dreams.     Does  not 
this  constant    hitting  at    a   ''sad 
example  "  betray  their  own  liability 
to  follow  it ;  and  to  accept  testimony 
for  little  other  reason  than  that  it 
falls  in  with  their  belief  9     The  pre- 
sent lecture,  in  its  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  rise  of  higher  from  lower 
organisms,  is    not  without   speci- 
mens of  this  mode  of   reasoning. 
Let  our  physicists  forget  theology 
for  a  little — put  it  out  of  sight— as 
indeed  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  science  will  be  all  the  better, 
although  it  may  prove  less  exciting 
and  theorising  in  their  hands. 

Withal,  Dr  Tyndall  clearly  ad- 
mits that  the  essential  point  of  the 
origin  of  life  from  anything  bnt 
antecedent  life — a  point  which 
enters  into  the  very  conception  of  a 
process  of  mere  natural  evolution — 
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remains  unproyed  to  all  true  men  of 
science.  "  They  know  full  well  that 
the  chemist  now  prepares  from  in- 
organic matter  a  vast  array  of  sub- 
stances which  were  some  time  ago 
regarded  as  sole  products  of  vitality. 
They  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  structural  power  of  matter  as 
evidenced  in  the  phenomena  of 
crystallisation.  They  can  justify 
scientifically  their  bdief  in  its  po- 
tency, under  the  proper  conditions, 
to  produce  organisms.  But  they 
will  frankly  admit  their  inability  to 
point  to  any  satisfactory  experi- 
mental proof  that  life  can  be  de- 
veloped save  from  demonstrable 
antecedent  life." 

In  shorty  the  materialistic  conclu- 
sion is  only  to  be  reached — the  leap 
made — by  finding  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  inference  or  leap  at 
all ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  endow- 
ing matter  from  the  first  with  a 
mysterious  potency,  capable  of  all 
which  they  attribute  to  it,  but  the 
operation  or  manifestation  of  which 
they  have  wholly  failed  to  trace. 
This  is  really,  as  we  implied  at  the 
outset,  a  begging  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. If  matter  in  reality  be  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  we 
have  been  hitherto  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  it  to  be ;  if  it  include 
within  itself  from  the  beginning 
not  merely  life  but  mind,  then  the 
appearance  of  both  in  the  course  of 
its  development  need  excite  no  sur- 
prise, and  no  puzzle.  But  this  is  only 
to  say  in  other  words  that  all  force 
is  in  its  origin  material  rather  than 
intellectual  or  spiritual — another 
unproved  hypothesLs — and  one  not 
only  unproved,  but  at  variance  with 
aU  our  best  and  directest  knowledge 
of  the  subject  For  undoubtedly 
our  primary  and  our  highest  ana- 
logue of  force  is  not  matter,  but  what 
we  call  Mind — ^the  operation  of  our 


own  self  •consciousnes&    No  one  has 
better  shown  than  Dr  Tyndall  him- 
self how  impossible  it  is  to  arrive  at 
this  self-consciousness  from  any  form 
of  matter — how  vainly  we  try  to 
account  for  even  the  lowest  sensa- 
tion by  the  mere  molecular  change 
in  the  brain  which  may  be  its  con- 
comitant.    ''  We  can  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nervous  system,  and 
correlate  with  it  the  parallel  phe- 
nomena of  sensation  and  thought 
We  see  with  undoubting  certainty 
that  they  go  hand  in  hand.     But 
we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum  the 
moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the 
connection  between  them."     And 
again  elsewhere  :*  '' Granted  that  a 
definite  thought  and  a  definite  mo- 
lecular action  in  the  brain  occur 
simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess 
the  intellectual  organs,  nor  appar- 
ently any  rudiment  of  the  organs, 
which  would  enable  us    to    pass 
by   a    process    of  reasoning  from 
the  one  to  the  other."    K  thought 
and  its  material  correlate  be  thus 
distinct  and  untranslatable ;  and  if 
our  self-consciousness,  standing  not 
indeed  apart  from  matter — for  no- 
thing is  or  can  be  now  known  to  us 
apart  from  it — ^but  majestic  in  its 
own  supremacy  more  than  any  form 
matter  can  ever  yield  to  us, — if 
this  be  the  true  source  of  power 
within  us,  and  the  loftiest  concep- 
tion of  it  we  can  have,  why  should 
it  not  also  be  to  us  the  true  image 
of  that  which  confessedly  underlies 
all  things,  and  moves  in  all? 

"  Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting 

suns 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of 

man 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 

thought, 
And  rolls  through  aU  things." 

These    words    of    Wordsworth, 


*  In  his  paper  on  "Scientific  Materialicm." 
VOL.   CXVI. — ISO.   DCCIX. 
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which  our  lecturer  makes  use  of,  ap- 
pear to  apply  far  more  grandly  to 
a  great  l^lind,  living  in  nature,  than 
to  matter  of  whatoyer  promise  or 
potency.  If  intellectual  necessities 
are  to  be  our  guide,  the  conception 
of  such  a  Mind  is  a  far  stronger  ne- 
cessity to  the  majority  of  enlightened 
intellects  in  all  ages,  than  any  such 
conception  of  matter  as  he  elo- 
quenUy  portrays.  Why,  after  all, 
this  strange  jeidousy  of  Mind  in  na- 
ture -which  possesses  our  Modem 
Schools  Why,  at  the  utmost,  must 
we  own  an  .inscrutable  Potency,  and 
nothing  else,  working  darkly  for- 
ward through  all  forms  of  being  1 
It  is  the  savage  who,  when  he 
hears  the  thunder  amongst  bis 
woods,  or  looks  aroimd  upon  the 
riot  of  nature  in  a  storm,  trembles 
before  a  mighty  force  which  he  fails 
to  understcmd.  It  is  the  Hebrew 
prophet  or  Grecian  sage,  in  whose 
own  mind  has  risen  the  dawn  of 
creative  thought,  who  clothes  the 
Mystery  of  power  with  intelligence 
and  life.  If  this  be  anthropomor- 
phism, it  is  an  anthropomorphism 
which  illuminates  nature  not  less 
than  it  dignifies  man.  Man  can 
only  think  after  his  own  likeness  on 
any  subject ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  fature  to  settle  whether 
the  conception'of  mere  Force,  inscru- 
table in  its  secrecy — an  unknown  x 
of  which  nothing  can  be  affirmed 
save  potentiality — or  the  conception 
of  an  intelligent  Will,  supreme  in 
foresight  as  in  power,  b^urs  least 
the  mark  of  human  weakness. 

It  is  strange  that  our  modem 
philosophers  should  crave  so  much 
for  a  material  rather  than  a  spiritual 
origin — and  still  more  strange  that 
they  should  think  the  one  mode  of 
origin  more  dignified  than  the  other. 
It  is  well  to  give  its  due  to  nature, 
and  to  recognise  that  we  are  only 
parts  in  the  great  **  coemical  life  " 
around  us ;  but  it  is  an  odd  phase 


of  human  Tanity  which  insists  oa 
setting  physical  phenomena  aboTe 
those  of  the  human  mind,  and  &3^ 
ing  in  the  former,  rather  tlun  in 
the  latter,  the  type  of  all  being. 
Man  may  have  made  too  mnch  of 
himself  in  the  past»  but  after  all  he 
has  his  rights  ;  and  there  is  snrelj 
nothing  greater  in  nature  than  thi; 
Mind  which  alone  understands  i^ 
and  reduces  it  to  science. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  the  botton 
of  all  this  modem  depieciatioii  of 
Mind  in  nature  there  is  a  deep-fleatal 
hostility  not  only  to  the  old  mecbsD- 
ical  conceptions   of   the  umveise, 
with  which  we  may  so  far  Bymp^ 
thise,  but  to  the  distinctive  ideas 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Chiistian. 
ity  or  any  form  of  spirituaJ  worship- 
All  genuine  spiritual  reverence  li» 
in    the    acknowledgment   of  ti« 
affinity  of  man  with  God— as  being 
made  in  the   image  of  God,  and 
having  all  his  true  excellence  in  a 
growing  conformity  to  the  Di^ne 
image.    The  acknowledgment  oti 
Divine  Reason  alike  in  man,  in  the 
world,  and  above  the  -vrorld,  w  * 
fundamental  postulate  of  true  m- 
gion.   If  there  is  not  such  a  Bea»»^ 
in  obedience  to  which  theniaotaet 
and  happiness,  and  in  disobedience 
to  which  there  is  wrong  and  miBerf, 
the  very  idea  of  religion  disapp^ 
It  is  needless  to  talk  of  our  motiovs 
of  wonder  and  awe  and  tendernes 
finding  their   natural   scope,  ana 
creating  for  themselves  appropta^ 
vehicles  of  leUgious  sentimcw-^ 
changing  with  the  changing  thoo^^ 
of  successive  ages.    They  wl 
this,  no  doubt.    EeUgious  sentiintf^^ 
will  assert  itself,  do  via*  ^  % 
As  Strauss  has  shown,  "a^,^ 
worship  the  Umvermm—foT  w^^ 
Dr  Tyndall's  Potential  Matter  inay 
very  well  stand— rather  than  wor- 
ship nothing  at  all.     But,  aiw^ 
all,  such  nature -worship,  ^^^^ 
emotional  piety,  does  not  dawr 
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the  name  of  religion — ^ihe  essential 
idea  of  which  is  surely  to  exercise 
some  restraining  moral  power  over 
man.  And  how  can  you  get  this 
power,  if  you  have  no  moral  or  ra- 
tional fixity  beyond  man  himself? 
Laws  of  nature  are  very  good,  and 
we  will  always  be  better  to  know 
these  laws  and  to  obey  them ;  but 
what  man  needs  in  all  his  higher 
being  is  not  merely  blind  restraint, 
but  moral  restraint — and  not  merely 
this,  but  moral  education.  And 
how  can  this  come  to  him  except 
from  a  Mind  above  him — an  intelli- 
gent Being — not  in  dream  or  fancy, 
but  in  reality  at  the  centre  of  fdl 
things — '*  who  knoweth  his  frame, 
and  remembereth  that  he  is  dust " — 
in  whose  living  will  is  the  control 
of  all  things,  and  who  yet  num- 
bereth  the  hairs  of  his  head,  and 
"  without  whom  not  a  sparrow  fall- 
eth  to  the  ground  "  1 

It  should  be  said,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  antagonism  which  is  every- 
where in  the  writings  of  Evolu- 
tionists, and  especially  so  in  Dr 
Tyndall's  Address,  presumed  to  lie 
betwixt  the  idea  of  evolution  and  the 
old  idea  of  design  or  Mind  in  nature, 
is  entirely  gratuitous.  Even  if  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution  were  proved, 
and  science  were  able  to  demonstrate 
the  continuity  of  nature  from  first 
to  last,  this  would  not  render  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  Mind  originating 
nature  and  working  in  it  through 
all  its  evolutions  the  less  tenable. 
The  intellectual  necessity  which 
demands  a  creative  mind  or  an  in- 
tellectual origin  of  all  things  would 
remain  the  same.  The  evidence  of 
what  is  called  design  might  be 
modified,  but  it  would  not  be  the 
less  dear  and  forcible.  For  it  is  an 
essential  mistake  underlying  all  the 
thought  of  the  Modem  School  that 
the  ideas  of  design  and  of  continuity 
or  order  are  incompatible — a  mis- 
take arising  from  the  excess  of  that 


very  anthropomorphism  which  they 
so  much  repudiate  in  their  oppo- 
nents. Continually  they  write  as 
if  design,  intention,  purpose,  ap- 
plied to  nature,  were  necessarily  of 
the  same  tentative  and  irregular 
character  as  the  operations  of  human 
genius.  It  is  the  mere  human 
Mechanician  they  imagine,  and  sup- 
pose others  to  imagine,  when  they 
speak  contemptuously  of  the  theistic 
conception.  But  no  modem  theist 
makes  use  of  such  words  in  any 
such  sense  as  they  suppose.  The 
idea  of  design  is  no  longer  a  mere 
mechanical  idea,  as  if  representing 
the  work  of  a  human  Artificer,  but 
simply  a  synonym  for  some  mani- 
festation of  order,  or  group  of 
regulated  or  subordinated  facts. 
The  notion  of  design  which  the 
Modem  School  repudiate,  was  in 
fact  never  anything  but  a  carica- 
ture. It  is  impossible  for  them, 
or  for  any,  to  conceive  too  grandly 
of  Kature,  or  of  the  unbroken  har- 
mony and  continuity  of  its  move- 
ments. The  very  magnificence  of 
its  orderisonlya  further  illustration 
of  Divine  wisdom ;  for  surely  the 
very  thought  of  a  Divine  Mind  im- 
plies the  perfection  of  wisdom,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  order,  as  its  expres- 
sion. The  mere,  therefore,  theorder of 
nature  is  explained  and  its  sequences 
seen  to  run  into  one  another  with 
unbroken  continuity,  only  the  more 
and  not  the  less  loftily  will  we  bo 
able  to  measure  the  working  of  the 
Divine  Mind.  The  necessity  which 
makes  us  postulate  such  a  AGnd  has 
nothing  to  do  ioith  special  pheno^ 
mena  or  the  modes  of  their  produe* 
Hon.  It  is  a  purely  rational  neces- 
sity, the  dictate  of  our  highest  con- 
sciousness and  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing both  of  man  and  of  the  world 
around  him.  The  intellectual  com- 
pulsion which  forces  Dr  Tyndall 
across  the  boundary  of  experimental 
evidence  to  '^  discern  in  nature  the 
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promise  and  potency  of  all  terres-  sphere,  and  find  all  their  life  and 
trial  life  "  appears  to  us  far  less  rea-  strength   elsewhere.     In  so  far  as 
sonable  or  well  founded  than  that  theology  in  the  past  may  have  in- 
which  has  forced  so  many  of  the  '  traded  upon  science,  and  refused  its 
highest  and  most  philosophical  in-  claims  of  investigation  and  of  jndg- 
tellects  of  all  ages  to  recognise  this  ment  in  the  domain  of  nature,  tiheo- 
promise  and  potency — ^not  in  mat-  logy  was  in  error ;  and  it  ought  to 
ter,  but  in  Mind.     And,  this  recog-  be  grateful  rather  than  recrimioatorr 
nition  once  made,  the  mere  modes  that  science  has  taught  it  its  enor. 
of  natural  phenomena  are  of  no  At   the    same   time,   science  ne«l 
consequence.     They  may  be  after  hardly  harp,  as  with  Dr  Tyndall  it 
the  manner  of  special  contrivance  does,  over  the  old  strain  of  perseco- 
or  of  continuous  development — it  tion.     It  is  time  to  forget  old  con- 
matters  not.     Eeligion  has  no  con-  flicts  which  all  wise  thinken  hiYt 
cem  with  any  mere  physical  theo-  abandoned  ;  and  it  is  hardly  a  sign 
ries  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  of  that  healthy  life  which  he  and 
It  has  no  quarrel,  or  ought  to  have  others  proclaim  as  the  chief  chaae- 
none,  with  either  atomism  or  evo-  t^ristic  of  the  modem  giant,  rejoicing 
lution    when    kept    within    their  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race— to 
proper  sphere.      So  Cud  worth  an-  have  such  a  plaint  made  over  its 
nounced  long  ago.    I^othing  within  old  sorrows.      Dr  Tyndall  knows 
the  province  of  nature,  no  change  well  enough  that  the  days  of  pei»- 
in  the  manner  in  which  science  cution  have  ended  on  the  side  of 
comes  to  view  its  operations,  af-  religion.     It  is  not  fsom  the  theo- 
fects  the  primal  thought      Mind  logian  that  danger  is  any  longer  to 
is  there,  as  "  the  light  of  all  our  be  apprehended  in  that  direction, 
seeing,"  whether  nature  works,  or  Let  him  pursue  his  investigations 
rather  is  worked,  by  evolution  or  without  fear  or  alarm.      But  Iw 
by  special  fiat.     Science  is  free  to  him  also  bear    in    mind  that,  m 
reveal  its  plans,  to  modify  our  no-  science  has  her  rights,  so  has  reli- 
tions    of  its  plans,  and   to  exalt  gion,  and  that  the  great  ideas  which 
them  as  it  can ;  but  the  mere  fact  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  rebgion 
that  they  areplanSjUndet  BXLj  mode  are  unspeakably  precious  to  m^iy 
of  conception,  is  the  witness  to  our  minds  no  less  enlightened  than  htf 
minds  of  another  Mind  behind  all.  own,  if  not  exactly  after  his  fashion 
Mind  is,  in  short,  the  synonym  of  of    enlightenment       What    Buca 
order  everywhere—it  matters  not  minds  resent  in  his  Address  is  not, 
what  may  be  the  special  form  of  what  he  seems  to  think,  ^7  F^ 
that  order.  handlmg  of  old  ideas,  so  far  as  they 
It  would  be  well  if  both  our  come  legitimately  within  the  range 
scientific  men  and  our  theologians  of  science — ^but  the  constant  ins"*' 
would  see  and  acknowledge  that  nation  that  these  new  conception* 
more  plainly.     It  clears  for  the  one  of  science  are  at  variance  iwth  wte 
the  whole  province  of  nature  to  old  truths  of  religion,  or  with  tn 
investigate  as  they  will— to  unfold  truths  of  a  Personal  God  and  of  i^' 
and  explain  as  they  can.     It  would  mortality.  Dr  Tyndall  maybe  a  W0»^ 
ease  the  other  from  all  apprehension  conceive  of  religion  apart  ftom  tntf 
of  the  progress  of  science.    Nothing  "        ~ 
in  that  progress  can  ever  touch  the 
great  conclusions  of  religion,  which 
take  their  rise  in  a  whoUy  difierent 


conceive  of  religion  apart  iruw  •- 
truths.    He  may  or  may  pot  d^^ 
self  be  a  materialistic  atheist 
are  glad  to  see  that  he  ^"^^^^ 
charge  in  the  preface  which  he  *>*" 
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published  to  bis  Address.  We  have 
certainly  not  made  it  against  bim. 
Kor  is  it,  let  us  say,  of  consequence 
irbat  Dr  Tyndall's  own  views  of 
religion  are.  Tbis  is  a  point  quite 
beside  tbe  purpose.  If  be  bas,  like 
ofcber  men,  bis  "  times  of  weakness 
and  of  doubt,"  and  again  bis  ''times 
of  strengtb  and  of  conviction" — 
of  bealtbier  tbougbt  wben  tbe  doc- 
trine of  ''materifd  atbeism"  seems 
to  fall  away  from  bim  —  tbis  is 
bis  own  concern.  And  we  sbould 
deem  it  impertinent  to  obtrude 
upon  eitber  bis  darker  or  bis 
brighter  bonis.  Sursum  corda, 
we  migbt  say  to  bim,  by  way  of 
brotherly  encouragement,  but  noth- 
ing more.  What  we  and  tbe  public 
have  to  do  with  are  not  Dr  Tyndall's 
moods  of  mind,  nor  bis  personal 
creed,  but  bis  treatment  of  grave 
questions  in  the  name  of  science. 
That  treatment,  in  our  judgment, 
and  in  tbe  judgment  of  many  be- 
sides, has  been  neither  dignified  nor 
justb  It  has  meddled  with  much 
which  lay  quite  outside  bis  province. 


and  upon  which  science,  following 
its  only  tiue  methods,  can  never  be 
able  to  pronounce.  It  has  been,  if 
not  incompetent,  yet  highly  inade- 
quate and  unpbilosopbical,  con- 
stantly suggesting  what  it  has  not 
proved,  and  leading,  without  excuse, 
the  thoughts  of  his  bearers  towards 
wild  negations  —  banging  out,  in 
short)  old  rags  of  Democritism  as 
if  they  were  new  flags  of  scientific 
triumph. 

It  is  very  easy  for  Dr  Tyndall  to 
speak  of  tbe  fierceness  of  bis  critics, 
and  to  give  them,  from  bis  scornful 
isolation,  "tbe  retort  courteous." 
It  is  always  easy  to  be  mild  wben 
one  cares  little  about  a  matter ;  but 
the  deeper  feeling,  be  may  be  sure, 
which  has  been  called  forth  by  his 
Address,  is  one  of  regret  that  he 
sbould  have  used  so  ill  a  great 
opportunity,  and  in  tbe  name  of  tbe 
British  Association  said  so  much 
which  can  neither  do  honour  to 
that  Association,  nor  to  tbe  cause 
of  science  with  which  it  is  iden- 
tified. 
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AND  HIS  BROTHEB. 


PAST  XL— CHAPTER  XXXI. 


When  Valentine  disappeaxed  in 
the  moonlight  firom  the  Hewan,  his 
mind  was  in  a  state  happily  yeiy 
nnnsnal  to  youth,  bnt  to  which 
youth  adds  all  the  additional  bit- 
terness of  which  it  is  capable.  He 
was  not  only  outraged,  wounded  to 
the  quick,  every  comfort  and  con- 
solation taken  from  him  for  the 
moment^  but  his  heart  and  ima- 
gination had  no  refuge  to  fall  back 
upon,  no  safe  shelter  which  he 
could  feel  behind  him  whatever 
might  happen.  Everything  he  was 
familiar  with  and  every  being  ho 
loved  was  involved  in  the  catastro- 
phe that  had  overwhelmed  him. 
In  other  circumstances,  had  any- 
thing equally  dreadful  befallen  him 
at  home,  he  would  have  had  his 
young  love  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
his  tender,  sympathising  Violet, 
whose  soft  eyes  would  have  given 
a  certain  sweetness  even  to  misery 
itself ;  or  had  Violet  failed  him,  he 
might  have  had  at  least  the  ten- 
der peacefulness  of  the  old  home, 
the  old  people  who  adored  him,  and 
to  whom  he  was  all  in  alL  But 
in  this  horrible  crisis  everything 
seemed  gone  from  him.  The  very 
thought  of  home  made  his  heart 
sick ;  he  had  been  shamed  in  it,  and 
made  a  shame  to  it ;  and  poor  Lord 
Eskside's  kind  mistaken  assurance, 
so  tenderly  and  solemnly  made, 
that  in  his  own  mind  there  was  not 
a  doubt  of  Val's  identity,  had  almost 
broken  the  poor  young  fellow's 
heart.  Heaven  above!  what  must 
his  condition  be,  when  his  grand- 
father, the  old  lord  himself,  whoso 
idol  he  was,  had  to  say  this  to  him  ? 
"When  the  recollection  recurred  to 


Val,  it  was  with  all  the  faintiiig 
sicloiess  of  fioul  with  which  a  death- 
blow is  received.      It  was  not  a 
deathblow,  but  in  his  miseiy  this 
was  how  he   felt  it.     And  Violet 
was  separated  from  him,  it  seemed 
for  ever,  by  her  fiither^s  enmity  and 
unprovoked  assault ;  and  if  that  had 
not  been  enough,  by  his  own  mad 
assault  upon  Sandy,  who,  he  knev 
well  enough,   was  his  fiiend,  and 
would    never    have    banned  him- 
This  completed,  he  felt»  his  isola- 
tion and  miserable  londiness ;  ho 
had  nowhere  to  turn  to  for  relief. 
Once  indeed  he    thought   of  hw 
fether ;  but  had  not  his  father  pro- 
phesied to  him  how  it  would  be! 
and  could  he  go  now  and  tell  him 
all  had  happened  as  he  prophesied, 
and  yet  expect  consolation!    Thw 
poor  Val  felt  the  ground  cut  fiom 
under  his  feet ;  he  had  nowhere  to 
turn  to,  no  one  to  fall  back  upon. 
For  my  part,  I  think  this  makes 
all  the  difference  between  the  bea^ 
able  and  the  unbearable  in  human 
trouble.    This  is  what  clothes  in 
armour  of  proof  a  man  who  has » 
wife,  a  woman  who  has  a  cbud* 
Something  to  fall  back  upon,  wme- 
thing  to  turn  to,  whatever  your  ill  is, 
to  find  support,  backing,  consolatio^ 
Poor  boy!  he  gazed  round  him  y|j 
hot  eyes,  hopeless  and  unrefieabed, 
and  saw  nowhere  to  go,  no  one  to 
throw  himself   on.      It  was  no« 
that  he  doubted  the  love  of  o» 
grandparents,  who  had  'i®^^.^^ 
him  a  moment's  cause  to  iistrm 
them ;  but  there  it  was  ***.^ 
wound  had  been  given  him,  wid  n 
wanted  to  get  away,  to  get  a^y 
to  look  at  it  from  a  distance  and  see 
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if  perhaps  it  might  be  bearable— but 
found  nowhere  to  go  to,  no  one  to 
receive  him.  And  the  kind  reader 
must  remember  what  blood  Yal  had 
in  his  veins  before  he  condemns  him 
— ^wild  blood,  oftentimes  almostmore 
than  he  could  struggle  against  even 
in  his  calm'est  moments,  and  a  heart 
full  of  chaotic  impidses,  now  fired 
by  miseiy  and  left  to  torment  him 
like  a  pack  of  demons.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  nor  what  he 
wanted  to  do ;  but  something  must 
be  done,  and  at  once,  for  to  keep 
still  was  impossible.  Therefore  as 
movement  was  the  best  thing  for 
him  at  all  events,  he  walked  to 
Edinburgh  through  the  moonlight, 
through  the  tranquil  country  roads, 
on  which  he  met  no  one,  through 
etill  villages  where  all  the  world  was 
asleep,  l^ow  and  then  a  watchful 
dog,roused  by  the  passing  step,  bark- 
ed at  him  as  he  went  along,  which 
seemed  somehow  to  give  him  an  ad- 
ditional conviction  of  being  a  casta- 
way, abandoned  by  all  the  world — 
but  that  was  all.  Deep  silence  sur- 
rounded him,  a  still,  soft  nighty  but 
chill  with  a  cold  that  went  to  his 
heart ;  and  the  moon  was  cold,  and 
the  world  slept,  and  nobody  cared 
what  Valentine  might  do  with  himseK 
— ^Val,  who  had  been  so  loved,  so 
cared  for,  and  who  was  so  sure  three 
days  ago  that  the  whole  world  took 
an  interest  in  him,  and,  in  its  heart, 
was  on  his  side  ! 

I  do  not  know  precisely  why  he 
went  to  Oxford — probably  because 
he  was  accustomed  to  go  iJiere,  and 
it  gave  him  less  trouble  to  think  of 
that  place  than  of  anywhere  else 
when  the  moment  came  to  decide 
where  he  was  going — for  I  don't 
think  it  was  any  conscious  recur- 
rence of  mind  to  friendly  Dick  and 
his  mother.  He  was  too  unhappy  to 
remember  them.  Anyhow  he  went 
to  Oxford — ^where  he  arrived  half 
dead  with  fatigue  and  misery.  He 
had  not  eaten,  he  had  not  slept,  since 


Lord  Eskside  gave  him  that  paper  in 
the  library,  and  he  had  been  subject 
to  all  the  excitement  of  the  election 
while  in  this  state.  He  went  to 
bed  when  he  got  to  the  hotel,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  inn  people,  for 
he  had  not  even  a  bag  with  him,  no 
change  of  dress,  or  any  comfort — 
and  spent  the  night  in  a  confused 
stupor,  full  of  dreams,  which  was 
not  sleep.  If  ezt  morning  he  got  up 
late,  went  down  to  the  river  side, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  was  about, 
and  got  into  a  boat  mechanically, 
and  went  out  upon  the  river.  As  it 
happened,  of  all  days  in  the  year 
this  was  Easter  Monday,  a  day  when 
many  rude  holiday  parties  were 
about,  and  when  the  Thames  is 
generally  avoided  by  well  informed 
persons.  It  was  crowded  with  boats 
and  noisy  parties,  heavy  boatloads, 
with  rowers  imfit  for  the  respon- 
sibility they  had  undertaken, 
— the  kind  of  people  who  cause 
accidents  from  one  yearns  end  to 
another.  Yal  did  not  think  of 
them,  nor,  indeed,  of  anything.  I 
doubt  even  whether  he  was  capable 
of  thought:  his  pulse  was  galloping, 
his  head  throbbing,  his  eyes  dull  and 
red,  and  with  an  inward  look,  seeing 
nothing  around.  As  it  happened, 
Dick  was  not  on  the  wharf  at  the 
moment  to  notice  who  was  going  or 
coming,  and  was  quite  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  hiis  young  patron. 
Dick's  mother,  however,  was  stand- 
ing in  her  little  garden,  looking  out 
over  the  walL  She  had  no  one  to 
look  for  now,  but  still  her  eyes  kept 
their  wistful  habit,  and  the  even 
flow  of  the  stream  and  perpetual 
movement  seemed  to  soothe  her. 
She  was*  standing  in  her  abstracted 
way,  one  arm  leaning  upon  the  littie 
gate,  gazing  without  seeing  much, 
— not  at  the  familiar  Thames,  but 
into  the  unknown.  She  came  to 
herself  all  at  once  with  a  start, 
which  made  the  gate  quiver :  came 
to  herself?  nay — for  herself,  poor 
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Boul,  had  not  mach  share  in  her 
thoughts  then — but  came  hack  to 
consciousness  of  the  one  thing  which 
seemed  to  give  life  a  certain  reality 
for  her.  All  in  a  moment,  as  if  he 
had  dropped  from  the  skies,  she  saw 
Valentine  stepping  into  his  boat ; 
how  he  had  come  there,  where  he 
was  going,  she  conld  not  tell ;  bat 
there  he  stood,  wayering  slightly  as 
he  stepped  into  the  light  outrigger, 
swaying  it  dangerously  to  one  side, 
in  a  way  very  unlike  Val.  Her 
heart  sprang  up  in  her  breast,  her 
whole  nature  came  to  life  at  the 
sight  of  him,  and  at  something,  she 
could  not  tell  what,  in  the  look  of 
him — something  uncertain,  helpless, 
feeble.  Her  figure  lost  its  droop, 
lier  head  its  musing  attitude.  She 
stood  alert,  in  the  intensest  eager  at- 
tention and  readiness  for  everything, 
watching  her  boy. 

Yal  paddled  out  into  the  stream, 
poising  his  long  oars,  I  cannot  tell 
how,  in  a  vague  uncertain  way,  as  if 
he  did  not  well  know  which  end  of 
them  was  in  his  grasp.  Then  he  let 
himself  float  down  past  her,  feebly 
steering  himself,  but  doing  little 
more ;  and  then  some  sudden  idea 
seemed  to  come  to  him — or  was  it 
rather  a  cessation  of  ideas,  a  trance, 
a  faint  1  He  stopped  his  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowded  river, 
and  lay  there  with  long  oare  poised 
over  the  water — ^wavering,  reflected 
in  it  like  the  long  dragon-fly  wings 
— ^his  figure  bent  a  little  forward, 
his  face,  so  far  as  she  could  see 
it,  blank  and  without  expression. 
There  he  came  to  a  dead  stop, 
of  all  places  in  the  world — in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  in  the  middle 
of  the  crowd — taking  no  notice  of 
passing  boatmen  that  shouted  to 
him,  **  Look  ahead ! "  and  had  all 
the  trouble  in  the  world  to  steer  their 
course  about  him  and  keep  out  of 
his  way.  A  thrill  of  strong  anxiety 
came  into  the  woman's  mind  — 
anxiety  such  as  had  never  moved 


her  before.      Heretofore  she    had 
been  passive,  doing  nothing,  taking 
no  active  part  in  any  one's  aifaira. 
This  stir  of  life  was  such  that  it  set 
her  into  sudden    energetic  move- 
ment  almost  unawares.     She  went 
outside  her  gate,  and  closed  it  behind 
her,  watching  intently,  her  heart 
beating  high  in  her  breast,  and  a 
sense  as  of  some  coming  emergency 
moving  her.     There  he  sat  in  his 
boat,  lying  still  upon  the  shining 
water,  the  long  oars  with  a  faint 
flutter  in  them  as  if  held  in   un- 
steady hands,  not  straight  and  mo- 
tionless as  they  ought  to  be — and 
crowds  of  unwary  boats,  ignorantly 
managed,     stumbling    about     the 
stream,  boats  all  ripe  and  ready  for 
an  accident,  with  people  in  them 
shouting,  singing,  jumbled  together. 
There  was  a  small  green  eyot,  a 
bundle  of  waving  willows,  nothing 
more,  just  in  front  of  Valentine's 
boat,  which  was  a  partial  shield  to 
him;  but  what  had  happened  to 
Yal  that  he  lay  thus,  taking  no  pre- 
caution, with  the  long  oars  tremb- 
ling in  his  hands  ? 

^*  Look  ahead  there !  look  ahead, 
sir!"  cried  the  men  on  the  river. 
Yal  never  moved,  never  turned  to 
see  what  it  was.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter to  him  (the  watcher  thought),  a 
capital  swimmer,  if  anything  did 
happen  ?  How  foolish  she  was  to 
be  afraid !  Just  then  a  great  lum* 
bering  boat,  with  four  oars  waving 
out  of  it  in  dehghtful  licence  and 
impartiality,  like  the  arms  of  a  cut- 
tle-fish, full  of  holiday  folk,  came 
up,  visible  behind  the  eyot.  There 
was  a  jar,  a  bump,  a  shout  **  It 
aint  nothing,  he  swims  like  a  duck," 
cried  some  voice  near  her.  8be 
could  not  tell  who  spoke  ;  but 
through  the  dazzle  in  her  eyes  she 
saw  that  the  long^oare  and  Uie  slim 
boat  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
holiday  party — shouting,  straggling 
about  the  river  —  were  alone 
visible.     Swim  9    Yes,  no  doubt  he 
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could  swim;  but  the  woman  was 
his  mother — ^his  mother !  She  gave 
a  great  cry,  and  rushed  with  one 
spring  into  the  punt  that  lay  moored 
at  the  steps  immediately  in  front  of 
her  door.  She  was  not  like  one  of 
you  delicate  ladies,  who,  all  the 
same,  would  have  done  it  too,  had 
your  boy  been  drowning.  She  knew 
how  to  do  a  great  many  rough, 
practical  things.  She  pushed  the 
big  boat  into  the  stream,  and  with 
her  big  pole,  flying  like  a  mad  crea- 
ture, was  under  the  green  willows 
looking  for  him  before  any  one  else 
could  draw  breath. 

And  it  was  well  for  Val,  poor 
boy,  that  though  he  did  not  know 
it,  his  mother  was  by,  with  divina- 
tion in  her  eyes.  The  best  swimmer 
on  the  Thames  could  not  have  con- 
tended with  the  stupor  of  fever  that 
was  on  him.  When  his  boat  was 
upset,  rousing  him  out  of  a  bewilder- 
ing  dream,  he  gave  but  one  gasp, 
made  one  mechanical  grasp  at  some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what,  that  was 
near  him,  and  then  was  conscious  of 
nothing  more.  His  limbs  were  like 
steel,  his  head  like  lead.  There  was 
no  power  in  him  to  struggle  for  his 
life.  The  boatmen  about  who  knew 
him  did  not  stir  a  step,  but  sat 
about  in  their  boats,  or  watched 
from  the  rafts,  perfectly  easy  in  their 
minds  about  the  young  athlete,  to 
whom  a  drench  in  the  Thames  was 
nothing.  Only  the  woman,  who  was 
his  mother,  knew  that  on  that  par- 
ticular day  Val  would  sink  like  a 
stone.  She  was  at  the  spot  with 
the  punt  before  any  one  knew  what 
she  was  doing,  but  not  before  one 
and  another  had  asked,  calling  to 
each  other,  ''Where  is  he?  He  is 
too  long  under  water.  He  don't 
remember  it's  March,  and  cold." 
"  He'll  get  his  death  of  cold,"  said 
one  old  boatman.  ''Man  alive!" 
cried  out  another,  jumping  over 
the  boats  that  lay  drawn  up  upon 
the   rafts,   "out    with   a    boat! — 


he's    drowning.      Out  with    your 
boat !" 

What  Val  had  clutched  at  was 
the  root  of  one  of  the  willows.  He 
caught  it  without  knowing,  clenched 
it,  and  when  he  sank,  sank  with 
his  drooping  head  on  the  damp  soil  of 
the  eyot — into  the  water  to  his  lips, 
but  yet  supported  and  moored,  as  it 
were,  to  life  and  safety  by  the  des- 
perate grasp  he  had  taken  of  the 
willow.  There  the  woman  found  him 
when  she  reached  the  spot.  He  had 
fainted  with  the  shock,  and  lay  there 
totally  helpless,  'the  soft  wavelets 
floating  over  his  dark  curls,  his  face 
half  buried  in  the  soft,  damp  soil, 
like  a  dead  man,  making  no  effort  to 
save  himself.  She  gave  a  cry  which 
echoed  over  all  the  river.  People 
a  mile  off  heard  it,  and  shivered 
and  wondered  — a  cry  of  longing 
and  despair.  But  before  even  that 
cry  had  roused  the  echoes,  several 
boats  had  shot  forth  to  her  aid. 
The  men  did  not  know  what  had 
happened,  but  something  had  hap- 
pened; they  came  crowding  about 
her,  while  she,  half  sunk  in  the  soft 
slime,  dragged  up  in  her  arms  out 
of  the  water  the  unconscious  figure. 
She  had  his  head  on  her  arm,  hold- 
ing him  up,  half  on  land  half  in 
water,  when  they  got  to  her.  She 
was  paler  than  he  was,  lying  there 
upon  her,  marble  white  in  his  swoon. 
"  Is  he  dead  9 "  they  said,  coming  up 
to  her  with  involuntary  reverence. 
She  looked  at  them  piteously,  poor 
soul,  and  held  the  inanimate  figure 
closer,  dragging,  to  get  him  out  of 
the  water.  Her  pale  lips  gave  forth 
a  low  moan.  No  one  asked  what 
right  this  strange  woman  had  to 
look  so,  to  utter  that  hopeless  cry. 
Ko  one  even  said,  "  He  is  nothing 
to  her;"  they  recognised  the  anguish 
which  gave  her  an  unspoken,  un- 
asked right  to  him,  and  to  them, 
and  to  aU  they  could  do.  And  no- 
thing could  be  easier  than  to  draw 
him  from  the  river,  to  place  him 
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in  the  punt,  where  she  sat  down 
beside  him,  and  with  a  gestoie  of 
command  pointed  to  her  house. 
They  took  faun  there  without  a  word. 
''  Cany  him  in,"  she  said,  and  went 
before  him  to  show  them  the  room. 
"Go  for  a  doctor."  They  obeyed 
her  as  they  would  have  obeyed  Lady 
Eskside  herself.  They  thought  Yfd 
was  dead,  and  so  did  she.  She 
stood  and  looked  at  him«  when  they 
rushed  away  to  get  help  for  her, 
in  a  misery  of  impotence  and  long- 
ing beyond  all  words  to  say.  Oh, 
could  she  do  nothing  for  him !  no- 
thing! She  would  have  given  her 
life  for  him;  but  what  is  a  poor 
mother's  life,  or  who  would  accept 
so  easy  a  ransomi  She  could  only 
stand  and  gaze  at  him  in  hopeless, 
helpless,  miserable  anguish,  and 
wring  her  hands.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  doctor 
came  very  speedily,  and  soon  en- 
gaged all  her  powers.  He  turned 
away  the  good  fellows  who  had 
fetched  him,  and  called  the  ser- 
vant from  the  kitchen.  ''Quick, 
quick !  every  moment  he  remains  in 
this  state  makes  it  worse  for  him," 
said  the  man,  who  knew  what  could 
bo  done;  and,  though  he  was  kind 
and  pitiful,  had  no  sword  in  his 
breast  piercing  him  through  and 
through.  Yal  came  back  to  life 
aflier  awhile  and  to  semi-conscious- 
ness. She  had  not  expected  it.  She 
had  obeyed  the  doctor^s  orders  in 
a  stupor,  docile  but  hopeless;  but 
what  a  tumult,  what  a  tempest 
woke  and  raged  in  her  as  she  saw 
life  come  back !  She  kept  quiet, 
poor  soul,  not  daring  to  say  a  word; 
but  her  joy  worked  through  her 
veins  like  a  strong  wine;  and  she 
felt  as  if  she  could  scarcely  keep 
standing,  scarcely  hold  her  footing 
and  her  composure  against  the  rap- 
ture that  seemed  to  lift  her  up,  to 
make  a  spirit  of  her.  Saved !  saved ! 
— was  it  possible?     She  had  borne 


speeclileas  the  pasaionof  herangm^ 
but  it  -was  harder  to  fight  with  lad 
keep  down  the  tumult  of  her  joy. 

"Come  here,"  said  the  dodoi, 
speaking  in  peremptory  tones,  as  it 
was  natural  when  addressing  a  pa- 
son  of  her  class.  **  I  want  to  speik 
to  you  down-stairs.  Sit  dovn. 
Have  you  any  wine  in  the  hoose! 
where  do  you  keep  it!  Be  still, 
and  ril  get  it  myself  Now  tike 
this;  what's  the  matter  with  yon! 
Did  you  never  see  a  man  neanj 
drowned  before  f  " 

"No,"  she  said,  fiiintly,ke^ 

up  her  struggle  with  heraelf    Sh« 

wanted  to    cry   out,  to  langh»  \a 

dance,  to  shout  for  joy ;  but  befwe 

the  man  who  eyed  her  so  stn^geljt 

she  had   to    keep  atiH  and  qoiet 

She  put  the  wine  aside.    *'Idont 

want  anything,"  she  said. 

"  Your  pulse  is  going  like  a  flieajn- 

engine,"  said  the  doctor;  "oj' 
woman,  for  God's  sake,  or  let  joni- 
self  out  somehow.  What's  themat- 
ter  with  you  f  Can't  jovl  sp«»  ^ 
then  cry ! "  , 

She  sank  down  on  her  knees;  n& 
heart  was  beating  so  that  it  seemea 
to  struggle  for  an  exit  fiomfiff 
panting,  parched  lips.  "I  tniii 
I'm  dying— of  joy ! "  she  said,  aimos* 
inaudibly,  with  a  sob  and  fiasP" 

"  Poor  creature,  that  is  aU  1^ 
know,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  ^ 
head;  «  he  is  not  round  the  canKi 
yet  by  a  long  way.  Look  hei^  J 
you  know  anything  ^^'^\l^\ 
or  do  you  often  give  way  h*®  ^ 
On  the  whole,  I  had  ^^^^^^^^^ 
moved  at  once,  and  send  for  a  n^ 

"  A  nurse ! "  she  said,  stumWa'i? 
up  to  her  feet  yoa 

"Yes,  my  good  woman.  ^^^ 
are  too  excitable,  I  can  aee^to 
after  him.  There's  somethmg J". 
matter  with  him.  l^^^^^xi 
it  is  till  I  see  him  again.  Vr,^\ 
he?  but  how  should  l^\^iZ 
He  had  better  go  to  the  fiosP*^ 
where  he  can  bo  well  looked  to 
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''Sir,"  she  said,  eagerly,  "Fm 
myself  now.  I  am  not  one  to  get 
excited.  I  thought  he  was  dead; 
and  yon  brought  him  back.  God 
bless  you!  He  has  been  as  good  as 
an  angel  to  my  boy.  I'll  nurse  him 
nigbt  and  day,  and  never  give  way. 
Xiet  him  stay  here." 

'^Tou  are  not  strong  enough; 
you'll  get  ill  yourself,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "  Then  you  know  who  he  isl 
Be  sure  you  write  to  his  friends  at 
once.  But  he'd  much  better  go  to  the 
hospital ;  you'll  get  ill  too- 


If 


« 


No,  no,"  she  said;  ''no,  na  I 
never  was  ilL  It  was  I  who  got 
Him  out  of  the  water.  I'm  strong; 
looky  doctor,  what  an  arm  I  have. 


I  can  lift  him  if  it's  wanted    Let. 
him  stay;  oh,  let  him  stay  ! " 

''Your  arm  is  all  veiy  well,  but 
your  pulse  is  a  different  thing,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  If  you  go  and  fret 
and  excite  yourself,  I'll  have  him  off 
in  an  hour.  Well,  then,  you  can 
try.  Gome  and  let  us  see  how  he  is 
getting  on  now." 

"  They  are  as  like  as  two  peas," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  away. 
"  He's  somebody's  illegitimate  son, 
and  this  is  his  aunt,  or  his  sister,  or 
something,  and  he  don't  know. 
God  bless  us,  what  a  world  it  is ! 
but  I'd  like  to  know  which  he's 
going  to  have,  that  I  may  settle 
what  to  do." 
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I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  any  one 
"  which  "  it  was  that  poor  Yal  had, 
not  having  any  medical  knowledge. 
He  was  very  ill,  and  lay  thero  for 
the  week  during  which  Dick  was 
absent  on  his  master's  affairs,  know- 
ing nobody,  often  delirious,  never 
himself,  unable  to  send  any  mes- 
sage, or  even  to  think  of  those  he 
had  left  behind,  who  knew  nothing 
of  him.     He  talked  of  them,  raved 
about  them  when  his  mind  wand- 
ered, sometimes  saying  things  which 
conveyed  some  intelligence  to  the 
mind  of  the  anxious  woman  who 
watched  over  him,  and  often  utter- 
ing phrases  which  she  listened  to 
eagerly,  but  which  were  all  blank 
and  dark  to  her.    Poor  soul !  how 
.  she  watched,  how  she  strained  her 
ear  for  every  word  he  said.    Her 
own,  thus,  once  more ;  thus  at  last 
in  her  hands,  with  none  to  come 
between  them;  dependent  on  her 
— ^receiving  from  her  the  tendance 
of  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights. 
Ileceiving  from  her,  not  she  from 
him— eating  her  bread  even,  so  to 
speak,  though  he  could  eat  nothing 
—living  under  her  roof — depend- 


ent on  her,  as  a  son  should  be  on 
a  mother.  I  cannot  describe  the 
forlorn  sweetness  there  was  to  her 
in^this  snatch  of  nature;  this  sud- 
den, unexpected,  impossible  crisis 
which,  for  the  time,  gave  her  her 
son.  I  do  not  know  if  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  her  mind  that  the  others 
who  had  a  right  to  him  might  be 
wondering  what  had  become  of 
their  boy.  Even  now  her  mind 
was  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
dwell  upon  this.  She  thought  only 
that  she  had  him  —  she,  and  no 
other.  She  closed  her  doors,  and 
answered  all  questions  sparingly, 
and  admitted  nobody  she  could 
help ;  for  what  had  anybody  to  do 
with  him  but  shel  When  the 
doctor  asked  if  she  had  written  to 
his  friends,  she  nodded  her  head  or 
said  "  Yes,  yes,"  impatiently.  His 
friends !  who  were  they  in  compari- 
son to  his  mother  %  They  had  had 
him  all  his  life — she  had  him  for 
so  short  a  time,  so  very,  very  short 
a  time ! — why  should  any  one  come 
and  interfere  ?  She  could  get  him 
everything  he  wanted,  could  give 
up  all  her  time  to  watch  him  and 
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nuiso  bim.     Once  sbe  said,  "when  the  instructions  he  gaye,  and    to 

the  doctor  pressed  her,  '^  I  have  let  follow  them  with  pertinacioii8y  un- 

his  mother  know;"  and  he  was  varying,  almoet  nuieasoning  exacti- 

satisfied  with  the  reply.    ''  If  his  tude,  ^e  did  not  study  his  looks, 

mother  knows  where  he  is,  of  course  or  ask  with  brooding  anxiety  his 

it    is  all   right/'   he   said.     "Oh  opinion,  as  most  other  women  in 

yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  "  his  mother  her  circumstances  would  have  done. 

knows ; "  and  what  more  was  neces-  She  never  asked  his  opinion,  in- 

saryl    She  had  not  the    faintest  deed,  at  all.    She  was  merely  anxi- 

intention   of  revealing   herself  to  ous,  not  at  all  afraid ;  or  if  she  was 

him  afterwards,  of  taking  the  ad-  afraid,  it  was  rather  of  her  patient 

vantage  of  all  she  was  doing  for  getting  well  than  dying.     The  doc- 

him.     Ko !  it  seemed  to  her  that  tor,  who  was  the  only  one  who  be- 

she  could  die  easier  than  say  to  held  this  strange  sickbed,  was  more 

Yal,    ''I    am  your    mother;*'    a  puzzled    than    tongue    could    telL 

subtle  instinct  in  her — delicacy  of  What  did  the  woman  mean  ?  8he 

perception  communicated  by  love  was  utterly  devoted  to  the    sick 

alone — ^made  her  feel  that  Yal  would  man — devoted  to  him  as  only  lovo 

receive  the  news  with  no  delight —  can  be ;  but  she  was  not  anxious, 

that  to  be  made  aware  that  she  was  which  love  always  is.     It  was  a 

his  mother  would  be  no  joy  to  him  ;  puzzle  which  he  could  not  under- 

and  she  would  have  died  rather  stand. 

than  betray  herself.    But  to  have        In  a  week  Dick  came  back.    He 
him  there,  unconscious  as  he  was,  had  been  away  on  his  master's  busi- 
"  wandering  in  his  mind,"  not  know-  ness,  being  now  a  trusted  and  conii- 
ing  her,  or  any  one — but  yet  with  dential  servant,  with  the  manage- 
her  as  if  he  had  been  a  baby  again,  ment  of  everything  in  his  hands.  It 
dependent  on  her,  receiving  every-  was  Easter  week,  too,  and  his  bnsi- 
thing  from  her !    No  words  can  say  ness  had  been  combined  with  a 
what  this  was.      She  passed  the  short    holiday  for    himself.      His 
time  in  a  strange  trance  of  exquisite  mother  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
mingled  pleasure  and  pain ;  suffer-  writing  to  him,  though  she  did,  in 
ing  now  and  then  to  see  him  ill,  some  small  degree  at  least,  possess 
to  feel  that  he  did  not  know  her,  the  accomplishment  of  writing — ^so 
and  if  he  knew  her,  would  not  care  that  he  came  home,  utterly  ignorant 
for  her;  suffering,  too,  from  thesleep-  of  what  had  happened,  on  one  of 
less  nights  to  which  she  was  totally  those  chilly  March  evenings  when 
unaccustomed,  and  the  close  confine-  the  light  lengthens  and  the  cold 
ment  to  one  room,  though  scarcely  strengUiens,  according  to  the  pro- 
realising  what  it  was  that  made  her  verb.      Dick  was  tired,  and   the 
head  so  giddy  and  her  sensations  so  landscape,    though    it  was  home, 
unusual ;    but  all  this    time    and  looked  somewhat  dreary  to  him  as 
through  all  the  suffering  rapt  in  a  hearrived ;  the  riverwasswoUen,and 
haze  of  deep  ei^oyment — a  happi-  muddy,  and  rapid ;   the  east  wind 
ness  sacred  and  unintelligible,  with  blanching  colour  and  beauty  out 
which  no  one  could  intermeddle ;  of  everything ;  a  pale  sunset  just 
which  no  one  even  knew  or  could  over,  and  a  sullen  twilight  settling 
understand  but  herself.     She  had  down,  tinting  with  deep  shadows 
no  fear  for  Valentine's  life ;  though  and  ghastly  white  gleams  of  light 
the  doctor  looked  very  grave,  it  did  the  cold  water.     He  shivered  in 
not  affect  her ;  and  though  her  brain  spite  of  himself.     The  door  was  not 
was  keen  and  clear  to  understand  standing  open  as  usual,  nor  was 
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there  any  light  in  the  little  parlour,  mind  often,   and    her  looks  now, 

He  had  to  stand  and  knock,  and  engrossed  altogether  in  her  patient, 

then,  when  no  one  answered,  went  thinking  of  nothing  else,  not  even 

round  to  the  hack  door  (which  was  of  Dick's  comfort,  though  she  knew 

his  usual  entrance,  though  he  had  he  was  to  return  to-day,  affected 

chosen  the  other  way  to-night)  to  him,  he  could  scarcely  tell  how. 

get  in.    The  kitchen  was  vacant.  When  he  had  heard  all  the  story, 

the  maid  having  gone  to  the  doc-  he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  her 

tor's  for  poor  YaUs  medicine.    Dick  shoulder,  looking  at  her.      ''  Tou 

went  into  the  parlour,   and  found  are  wearing  yourself  out,"  he  said  ; 

it  dreary  and  deserted,  looking  as  if  ''  you  are  making  yourself  ill ;  hut 

no  one  had  heen  there  for  months.  it*s  all  right.     To  he  sure,  when  he 

Finally,    he    went    up-staiis,    and  was  taken  iU  like  this,  he  could  go 

found  his  mother  at  the  door  of  nowhere  but  here.*' 
a  bedroom  coming  to  meet  him.  "  I        ^'  Nowhere,"  she  said  with  fer- 

thought  it  must  be  you,"  she  said,  vour.     '*  Here    it's    natural ;    but 

''  but    I    could    not    leave    him."  never  mind  me,  boy,  I'm  happy. 

''  Leave  him  ?     Leave  whom,  mo-  I  want  nothing  different.    It's  what 

therl  what  do  you  mean?"  he  said,  I  like  best." 
bewildered.      ''Hush,   hush,"  she        'Til  just  step  in  and  look  at 

cried,  looking  back  anxiously  into  liim,  mother." 
the  room  she  had  just  left;  then        "Not  now,"   she  said  quickly, 

she    came  out,    closing    the  door  with  an  instinct  of  jealous  reserve, 

softly  after  her.     "  Come  in  here,"  She  did  not  want  any  one  to  in- 

she  said,  opening  the  next  door,  terfere — not  even  her  boy.     Then 

which  was  that  of  his  own  room,  she  added — "He's  sleeping.     You 

"  I  can  speak  to  you  here ;  and  if  he  might  wake  him  if  he  heard  an- 

stirs  I'll  hear  him."    Dick  followed  other  step  on  the  floor.     Go  and  get 

her  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  your  supper,  Dick ;    you're  tired — 

not    knowing    what    his    mother  and     maybe     after,  if   he    wakes 

meant,  or  if  she  had  gone  out  of  her  up " 

wits.     But  when  he  heard  that  it        "Is  there  any  supper  for  mel" 

was  Mr  Boss  who  lay  there  ill,  and  said  Dick,  half  laughing,  but  with 

that  his  mother  had  saved  his  young  a  momentary  sensation  of  bitterness, 

patron's  life,  and  was  now  nursing  He  felt  ashamed  of  it  the  moment 

him,  with  an  absorbing  devotion  after.      "  Qo  in,   go  in    to    him, 

that  made  her    forget  everything  mother  dear,"  he  said.     "  You're  in 

else,  Dick's  mind  was  filled  with  the  right  of  it     I'll  go  and  get  my 

a  strange  tumult  of  feeling.     He  supper ;  and  after  that,  if  he  wakes 

showed  his  mother  nothing  but  his  I'll  see  him— only  don't  wear  your- 

satisfaction  to  be  able  to  do  some-  self  out." 

thing  for  Mr  Eoss,  and  anxiety  that        "  I  do  nothing  but  sit  by  him — 

he  should  have  everything  he  re-  that's    all;    doing    nothing,     how 

quired ;  but  in  his  heart  there  was  could  I  wear  myself  out  1 "  she  said, 

a  mixture  of  other  sentiments.     He  "  But  oh,  I'm  glad  you're   home, 

had  not  lost  in  the  least  his  Dick ;  very  glad  you're  home  !  " 
own  devotion  to  the  young  man  "  Are  you,  mother  1 "  Dick  said, 
to  whom  (he  always  felt)  he  owed  with  a  vague  smile,  half  gratified, 
all  his  good  fortune;  but  there  half  sceptical  Perhaps  she  di<i 
was  something  in  his  mother's  not  hear  him,  for  she  was  already 
tremulous  impassioned  devotion  to  in  Yal's  room,  watching  his  breath- 
Valentine  that  had  disturbed  his    ing.     Dick  went  down-stairs  with 
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the  smile  still  upon  liis  fiice,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  it — ^for 
after  all  Mr  Boss  had  the  hest  right 
to  everything  that  was  in  the  house, 
since,  bat  for  him,  that  house  would 
never  have  belonged  to  Dick  at  all. 
He  called  the  maid,  who  had  come 
back,  to  get  him  his  supper,  and 
stepped  outside^while  it  was  getting 
ready,  to  take  counsel  of  the  river 
and  the  skies,  as  he  had  done  so 
often.  It  was  now  almost  dark,  and 
the  river  gleamed  half  sullen,  under 
skies  which  were  white  and  black, 
but  showed  no  warmer,  tinge  of 
colour.  Heavy  clouds  careered 
over  the  blanched  and  watery 
firmament  —a  dreary  wind  sighed 
in  the  willows  on  the  eyot. 
They  did  not  give  cheery  counsel, 
that  river  and  those  trees.  But 
Dick  soon  shook  off  this  painftd 
jealousy,  which  was  not  congenial 
to  his  nature.  What  so  natural, 
after  all,  as  that  she  should  give  her 
whole  mind  to  the  sufferer  she  had 
nursed,  even  at  the  risk  of  moment- 
arily neglecting  her  son  who  was 
quite  well,  and  could  shift  for  him- 
self) Dick  laughed  at  his  own 
foolishness,  and  felt  ashamed  of 
himself  that  he  could  have  any 
other  feeling  in  his  mind  but  pity 
and  interest.  He  stole  up,  after 
his  meal,  to  look  into  the  sickroom, 
and  then  the  tenderest  compassion 
took  possession  of  him.  Yal  was  ly- 
ing awake  wiUi  his  eyes  open  but  see- 
.  ing  nothing — ^noticing  no  one.  Dick 
had  never  seen  him  otherwise  than 
.in  the  full  flush  of  strength  and 
health.  A  pang  of  terror  and  love 
took  possession  of  him.  He  thought 
of  all  Yal  had  done  for  him,  since 
they  met,  boys,  on  the  river  at  Eton, 
generously  exaggerating  all  his  boy- 
patron's  goodness,  and  putting  his 
own  out  of  sight.  The  tears  came 
to  his  eyes.  He  asked  himself  with 
awe,  and  a  pang  of  sudden  pain  and 
terror,  could  Valentine  be  going  to 
die  7  His  mother  sat  quite  motioidess 


by  the  bedside,  with  her  eyes  fiied 
on  the  patient.  There  was  in  Iier 
face  no  shadow  of  the  cloud  which 
Dick  felt  to  be  hanging  over  the 
room,  but  only  a  carious  dim  beati- 
tude— ^happiness  in  being  theie— 
which  the  young  nmn  divined  but 
could  not  understand. 

Dick  stole    down   again  quietlj 
to    the    little    parlour,   where  his 
lamp  gave  a   more  cheerful  hght 
to  think  by  than  the  eerie  Hrer. 
It  would  be  absurd  were  I  to  deny 
that  his  mind  had  been  troubled 
by    many     painful     and    anxious 
thoughts  touching   the  connection 
of   his  mother   with    the  'Bc^^ 
He  thought  he  had  come  to  a  sola- 
tionof  it.     In  his  class,  as  I  h«TB 
already  said,  people  accept.witii  com- 
parative calni  many  things  wWoh  in 
higher  regions  would  be  considered 
very  terrible.     Dick  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  a  conclusion  such  as 
would  have   horrified  and  driyen 
desperate  a  man  differently  brought 
up.    He  concluded   that  probably 
Val's  father  was   his   own  laihcr, 
that    his    mother  had   been  rerf 
young,    beautiful,   and    easily  de- 
ceived, and  he  himself  was  the  son 
of    this    unknown     "  gentleman. 
Dick  was  not  ashamed  of  the  sup- 
posed paternity.     It  had  given  im 
a  pang  when  he  thought  it  (W*  at 
first;  but  to  a  lad  who  has  been 
bom  a  tramp,  things  show  ^^. 
ly,  and  have  other  aspects  from  waJ 
which  they  bear  to  the  fear  of  «ie 
world.     Putting  feeling  aside,  this 
is  what  he  thought  the  moe^  V^ 
bable  solution  of  the  mystery ;  ana 
Val,  she  knew,  was  this  mans  «>^ 
and  therefore  he  had  a  fiiscmatiou 
for  her.    Probably,  Dick  thoughi^ 
with  a  little  pang,  Val  was  W».^ 
father,  and  reminded  her  of  buu , 
and  it  did  wound  the  V^^f^Z^ 
to  think  that  his  mother  could  tor- 
get  and  set  aside  himself  i^^^ 
stranger  who  was  nothing  ^}tL 
who  merely  reminded  her  of  a  Iot« 
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sho   had  not  seen  for  years  and 
year&     When  he  thought  of  his 
own  problematical  relationship  to 
Valentine,  his  heart  softened  im- 
mensely.     To  think   that  it  was 
to  his  brother  he  owed  so  much 
kindness — a  brother  who  had  no 
Bospicion  of  the  relationship,  but 
was    good   to    him    out    of  pure 
generosity  of  heart  and  subtle  in- 
fluences of  nature,  was  a  very  affect- 
ing idea,  and  brought  a  thrill  to  his 
breast  when  it  occurred  to  him. 
These  were  the  conclusions  he  had 
hammered  out  by  hard    thinking 
from  the  few  and  very  misty  facts 
he  knew.    Some  connection  there 
clearly  was,  and    this  seemed  so 
much  the  most  likely  explanation. 
Dick  thought  no  worse  of  his  mo- 
ther for  it;  he  knew  her  spotless 
life  as  long  as  he  could  remember — ^a 
life  remarkable,  even  extraordinary, 
in  her  class — and  his  heart  sweUed 
with  pity  and  tenderness  at  thought 
of  all  she  must  have  come  through. 
He  had  too  much  natural  delicacy 
to  ask  her  any  questions  on  such  a 
subject;  but  since  he  had  (as  he 
thought)  found  out,  or  rather  di- 
vined this  secret,  it  had  seemed  to 
account  for  many  peculiarities  in 
her.    It  explained  everything  that 
wanted  explanation — her  extraor- 
dinary interest   in  Yal,  her   fear 
of  encountering  the  lady  who  had 
been  with  him,  her  strange  linger- 
ings  of  manner  and  look  that  did 
not    belong   to    her   class.     Dick 
thought  this  all  over  again,  as  he 
8At  in   the    little    parlour   gazing 
steadily  into  the  lamp  ;  and,  with  a 
strange  emotion  in  which  pain,  and 
wonder,  and  pity,  and  the  tenderest 
sympathy,  were  all  mingled  together, 
tried  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
position.    His  lip  quivered  as  he 
realised  that  in  reality  it    might 
be   his    brother,  his    father's  son, 
who  lay  unconscious  in  the  little 
room  up-stairs.    Ko  doubt  Yal  was 
like  his  father — no  doubt  he  recalled 


to  the  woman,  who  had  onco  been 
proud  (who  could  doubt?)  of 
being  loved  by  ''  a  gentleman,"  the 
handsome,  noble  young  deceiver 
who  had  betrayed  her.  But  Dick 
did  not  use  such  hard  words;  he 
did  not  think  of  any  betrayal  in 
the  case.  He  know  how  tramp- 
girls  are  brought  up,  and  only  pitied, 
did  not  blame,  or  even  defend, 
his  mother.  It  seemed  to  him  na- 
tural enough;  and  Val  no  doubt 
recalled  his  handsome  father  as 
homely  Dick  never  did  and  never 
could  do.  Poor  Dick  1  if  there  was 
a  little  pang  in  this,  it  was  merely 
instinctive  and  momentary.  The 
thought  that  Yal  might  be — ^nay, 
almost  certainly  was — ^his  fathei^s 
son,  half  his  brother,  melted  his 
heurt  entirely.  He  would  have  sat 
up  all  night,  though  he  was  tired, 
if  his  mother  had  permitted  him. 
His  brother!  and  in  his  ignor- 
ance, in  his  youthful  kind-heart- 
edness, how  good  he  had  been ! 
They  had  taken  a  fancy  to  each 
other  the  moment  they  set  eyes 
upon  each  other,  Dick  remembered ; 
and  no  wonder  if  they  were  brothers, 
though  they  did  not  know.  The 
good  fellow  overcame  every  less 
tender  feeling,  and  felt  himself  Yal's 
vassal  and  bom  retainer  when  he 
thought  of  all  that  had  come  and 
gone  between  them.  He  scarcely 
slept  all  night,  making  noiseless 
pilgrimages  back  and  forward  to  the 
sick  room,  feeling,  unused  as  he  was 
to  illness,  as  if  some  change  might 
be  taking  place  for  better  or  worse 
at  any  moment ;  and  though  he  had 
as  yet  no  real  clue  to  the  devotion 
with  which  his  mother  watched  the 
sufferer,  he  shared  it  instinctively, 
and  felt  all  at  once  as  if  the  cential 
point  of  the  universe  was  in  that 
uneasy  bed,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  to  be  thought  of  but 
Yal. 

"  Mother,  you've  sent  word  to— 
his  friends  1 "    Dick  had  some  feel- 
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iDg  he  could  not  explain  wliich  pre- 
vented him  Baying  *'hifi  father." 
This  was  early  next  morning,  when 
she  had  come  out  to  say  Uiat  Val 
was  asleep,  and  had  spent  a  better 
night. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  look 
which  was  almost  an  entreaty,  and 
shook  her  head.  "No— don't  be 
vexed,  Dick  ;  I'm  bad  at  writing — 
and  besides,  I  didn't  want  no  one 
to  come." 

'<£ut  they  must  be  anxious, 
mother.  Thmk !  if  it  had  been 
yourself;  and  you  know  who  they 
are.  If  it  wasn't  far  ofif  in  the  north 
Id  go." 

*^  Ah,"  she  said,  with  a  gasping, 
long-drawn  breath — "if  it  must  be 
done,  that's  the  way,  Dick.  I'm 
bad  at  writing,  and  a  letter  would 
frighten  'em,  as  you  say." 

"  I  didn't  say  a  letter  would 
frighten  them.  Mother,  I  can  write 
well  enough.  It's  Lord  Eskside — I 
recollect  the  name.  Tell  me  where, 
and  I'll  write  to-day." 

"No,"  she  said,  "no;  a  letter 
tells  so  little — and  oh  1 1  don't  want 
'em  to  come  here.  There's  things  I 
can't  tell  you,  boy— old  things — 
things  past  and  done  with.  You've 
always  been  a  good  son,  the  best  of 
sons  to  me " 

"And  I'll  do  anything  now, 
mother  dear,"  said  poor  Dick,  moved 
almost  to  tears  by  the  entreaty  in 
her  face,  and  putting  his  arm  round 
her  to  support  her ;  "  I'll  do  any- 
thing now  to  give  you  a  bit  of  ease 
in  your  mind.  You've  been  a  good 
mother  if  I've  been  a  good  son,  and 
never  taught  me  but  what  was  good 
and  showed  me  an  example.  I'll 
do  whatever  you  would  like  best, 
mother  dear." 

He  said  this,  good  fellow,  to  show 
that  he  found  no  fault  with  her  if  it 
was  shame  that  kept  her  from 
speaking  to  him  more  openly.  But 
she  who  had  no  shame  upon  her, 
no  burden  of  conscious  wrong,  did 


not  catch  this  subtle  meanixig.  She 
was  not  clear  enough  in  her  mind  to 
catch  hidden  meanings  at  any  time. 
She  took  him  simply  at  his  irord. 

"Dick,"  she  said  softly,  entrcat- 
ing  still, "  he's  better^he'll  get  well 
— ^why  shouldn't  he  get  well  9  he's 
young  and  strong,  the  same  age  as 
you  are — ^a  bit  of  an  illness  is  no- 
thing when  you're  young.  He'U 
get  well  fast  enough ;  and  then,'' 
she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  he'll  go  and 
tell  his  people  himsel£  What  is 
the  use  of  troubling  you  and  me  f  ^ 

Dick  shook  his  head.  **  Thev 
must  be  told,  mother,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
write ;  or  if  you  like,  Pll  go." 

She  gave  a  long  weary  sigh.  She 
was  reluctant,  he  thought,  to  hsve 
any  communication  wi&  those  un- 
known people,  Yal's  father,  and 
perhaps  his  mother,  some  great 
lady,  who  would  have  no  pity  for 
the  woman  thus  strangely  thrown  in 
her  son's  path.  This  was  quite  na- 
tural, too,  and  Dick,  in  lus  tender 
sympathy  with  her,  entered  into  the 
feeling.  His  tenderness  and  com- 
passion made  a  poet  of  him ;  he 
seemed  to  see  every  shade  of  emo- 
tion in  her  disturbed  souL 

"Mother  dear,"  he  said  again, 
still  more  gently,  "  you  don't  want 
to  have  aught  to  do  with  them!  I 
can  understand.  Tell  me  where  it 
is  and  I'll  go.  The  master  will  let 
me  go  easy.  We're  not  busy  yet 
I'll  see  the  doctor,  and  go  off  di- 
rectly ;  for  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  it's  their  right,  and  they  ought 
to  know." 

"Well,  well,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  if  it  must  be,  it  must  be. 
I've  never  gone  against  you,  Dick, 
and  I  won't  now ;  and  maybe  my 
head's  dazed  a  bit  with  all  the 
watching.  It  makes  you  stupid 
like." 

"You'll  be  ill  yourself,  mother, 
if  you  don't  mind." 

"  And  if  I  was !"  she  cried.  "  If 
they  take  him,  what  does  it  matter  1 
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and  they're  sore  to  take  him.  Dick, 
it's  like  taking  the  heart  out  of 
my  bosom.     But  go,  if  you  will 

*<I  must  go,  mother,"  he  said, 
sorrowfully.  This  passion  was 
strange  to  him — hurt  him  even  in 
spite  of  himself.  Because  Yal  was 
like  his  father!  The  depth  of  the 
passionate  interest  she  had  in  him 
seemed  so  disproportionate  to  the 
cause. 

But  when  Dick  saw  the  doctor,  he 
was  more  and  more  determined  to 
go.  The  doctor  told  him  that  in 
another  week  the  crisis  of  the  fever 
might  come — one  week  had  passed 
without  any  change,  and  the  sufferer 
was  embarked  upon  the  dark  un- 
certain tideway  of  another,  which 
might  be  prolonged  into  another 
stiU;  but  this  no  one  could  telL 
"  I  thought  your  mother  had  let  his 
friends  know — ^she  told  me  so,"  he 
said.  ''They  ought  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  state  he  is  in, — ^they 
ought  to  be  here  before  the  week 
is  out,  when  the  crisis  may  come." 

"But  you  don't  think  badly  of 
him,  doctor  ]"  said  Dick,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes.  The  mother  had  never 
asked  so  much,  the  doctor  reflected ; 
and  he  felt  for  the  young  man  who 
felt  so  warmly,  and  was  interested  in 
the  whole  curious  mysterious  busi- 
ness, he  could  scarcely  tell  why. 

"Your  mother  is  a  capital  nurse," 
he  said,  assuming  a  confidence  he 
scarcely  felt,  "  and  please  God,  he'll 
pull  through." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  doctor !"  cried 
honest  Dick,  during  his  eyes,  and 
feeling,  as  do  all  simple  souls,  that 
it  was  the  doctor  who  had  done  it, 
and  that  this  vague  assurance  was 
very  sure.  He  went  to  see  Valentine 
after,  who,  he  thought,  gave  him  a 
kind  of  wan  smile,  and  looked  as  if 
he  knew  him,  which  Dick  interpret- 
ed, knowing  nothing  about  it,  to  be 
a  capital  sign;  and  then  he  extorted 
isfmL  his  mother  directions  for  his 
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journey.    Eeluctantly  she  told  him 
where  to  go." 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  she  said,  «  you'll  do 
it,  whether  I  will  or  not---and  there's 
things  will  come  of  it  that  you  don't 
think  of,  and  that  I  don't  want  to 
think  of ;  but  don't  you  name  me, 
boy,  nor  let  'em  know  about  me. 
Say  your  mother — I'm  just  your 
mother,  that's  all.  And  if  they 
come  ril  not  see  'em,  Dick;  no, 
I'm  not  going  away.  Don't  look 
scared  at  me.  I  haven't  it  in  me  now 
to  go  away." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  mother," 
he  said ;  "  don't  watch  too  long,  nor 
neglect  your  food.  I'll  not  be  long 
gone ;  and  Til  take  care  of  you,  who- 
ever comes  ;  you  needn't  be  a&aid." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  followed 
him  with  mournful  eyes.  She  did 
not  know  what  she  feared,  nor  what 
any  one  could  do  to  her,  but  yet  in 
her  ignorance  she  was  afraid.  And 
Dick  went  away,  still  more  ignorant, 
determined  to  keep  her  secret,  but 
feeling  in  his  superior  knowledge  of 
the  world  that  it  was  a  secret  which 
no  one  would  care  to  penetrate. 
"  Gentlemen"  seldom  try,  he  knew, 
to  find  out  a  woman  thus  abandon- 
ed, or  to  burden  themselves  with 
her,  or  any  others  that  might  belong 
to  her.  He  smiled  even  at  the 
idea.  "They"  — and  Dick  did 
not  even  know  who  they  were — 
would  think  of  Val  only,  he  felt 
sure,  and  inquire  no  further.  He 
was  still  more  completely  set  at  rest 
when  he  discovered  that  it  was  Yal's 
grandmother  he  was  going  to  see — 
the  old  lady  who  had  sent  him  a 
present  when  he  was  a  boy,  by  Val- 
entine's hands.  Dick  somehow  had 
no  notion  that  this  old  lady  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  himself, 
even  assimiing,  as  he  did,  that  his 
own  divinations  were  true.  She 
was  a  stranger,  and  he  went  quite 
calmly  into  her  presence,  not  doubt- 
ing anything  that  might  befall  him 
there. 
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CHAPTER    XZZIIL 


Eichard  Soss  left  Lasswade  as 
Dick  Brown  entered,  totally  un- 
conscioufl  of  him  or  Ids  errand. 
They  passed  each  other  on  the 
bridge, — the  father  in  the  carriage, 
with  his  servant  on  the  box,  and 
a  hundred  delicate  comforts  about 
him;  the  son  trudging  along  the 
muddy  road,  somewhat  tired  from 
jolting  all  night  in  a  third-class 
carriage,  but  refreshed  by  the 
''good  wash"  which,  almost  more 
than  his  breakfast,  had  set  him  up 
again  to  encounter  strangers.  He 
was  well  dressed,  in  something  of 
the  same  mode  as  Yal,  whose  coats 
he  had  worn  when  he  was  a  lad, 
and  whom  he  unconsciously  copied ; 
and  though  there  was  a  something 
about  him  which  indicated  his  lower 
position,  or  rather  an  absence  of 
something  which  externally  marks 
''a  gentlemau,"  his  open  counte- 
nance and  candid  straightforward 
look  gave  the  merest  stranger  who 
looked  at  him  a  confidence  in  Dick, 
and  conferred  upon  him  a  distinc- 
tion of  his  own.  Eichard  Eoss, 
however,  did  not  so  much  as  notice 
the  young  man  as  he  drove  to  the 
railway.  He  was  not  anxious 
about  Yal  in  the  sense  in  which 
his  mother  was  anxious;  but  his 
mind  was  strangely  disturbed  and 
jumbled — turned  upside  down,  so 
to  speak.  All  the  common  condi- 
tions of  life  had  changed  for  him ; 
— ^his  repose  of  twenty  years  was 
broken,  and  his  thoughts  sent  back 
upon  the  early  beginning  of  his 
career,  when  he  was  so  different  a 
man.  To  be  driven  back  at  forty- 
five  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
twenty-five,  how  strange  it  is! — 
and  stranger  to  some  men  than  to 
others.  To  those  who  have  lived 
but  little  in  this  long  stretch  of 
existence  the  return  costs  less ;  but 
Eichard  Eoss  had  not  changed  by 


the    action    of    years,    only  —  he 
was  another  man ;    everything  in 
him    was    altered.      And    yet    he 
was    going    back,  as    it   were,    to 
twenty-five,  to  look  at  the  passion 
and  folly  and  infatuation  of  that 
period  of  his  existence ;   bnt  ivith 
the  interval  so  clearly  marked,  not 
only  in    himself,  but    ia   all   the 
others  concerned.    He  was  not  old, 
nor  did  he  feel  old :  in  himself  he 
was  conscious,  not  of  decay,  but  of 
progress.      He  looked  back  upon 
himself  at  that  early  age,  not  with 
envy,  as  so  many  men  of  the  world 
do,  but  with  a  wondering  contempt 
What  a  fool  he  had  been !     Was  it 
possible  that  he  could  ever  have 
been  such  a  fool  ?    Or  must  it  not 
rather    have    been    some    brother, 
some  cousin,  some  other,  not  him- 
self, who  had  been  such  an  idiot  ? 
— some  visionary  man,  whose  faalts 
somehow  had  fdlen  upon  his  shool- 
ders  %    This  was  the  feeling  in  his 
mind,  though,  of  course,  he  knew 
very  well  that  it  was  an  absurd 
feeling.     And  then,  with  a  curious 
wonder  and  bewildering  sense  of 
suppressed  agitation,  he  remembered 
tlmt    he    was    going  to  see   her. 
Should  he  know  her  after  three- 
and-twenty  years? — ^he  had  recog- 
nised her  picture,  which  was  strange 
enough; — and  would  she  know  him? 
And  must  they  meet,   and  what 
would    they  say  to    each    other? 
There  had  never  been  very  much  to 
say,  for  she  was  incapable  of  what 
he  called  conversation ;    and,  ex- 
cept  words   of  fondness   and  at- 
tempts at  instruction,  it  had  been 
impossible   for    him,  a  cultivated 
and  fastidious  man,  to  have  any 
real  communication  with  the  wild 
creature  of  the  woods  whom  he 
never    even    succeeded    in    tam- 
ing.    What  should  he  find  to  say 
to  her  now,  or  she  to  him?    The 
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inquiry  thrilled  him  strangely, 
giving  him  that  bewildering  sense 
of  unreality  which  mixes  so  deeply 
in  all  human  emotion.  His  brain 
«eemed  to  turn  round  when  he 
thought  of  this  possible  interview. 
Was  she  a  real  being  at  all,  or  was 
he  real  who  was  thinking  9  Had  that 
past  ever  been !  Was  it  not  an  ima- 
gination, a  dream )  Ah !  it  does  not 
«ven  require  such  a  long  interval  as 
twenty  years  to  bring  this  strange 
giddiness  on  the  souL  That  which 
we  have  lost,  did  we  ever  have  it  f 
— the  happiness,  the  life^  the  other 
who  made  life  and  happiness )  I 
know  some  houses  now,  occupied 
by  strange  people,  whose  veiy  names 
I  can't  tell  you,  where  yet  I  feel 
my  own  old  life  must  be  in  full 
possession  of  the  familiar  place, 
while  this  dim  ghost  of  me  outside 
asks.  Did  it  ever  exist  at  all  f 
Hichard  felt  this  all  the  more 
strongly  that  he  was  not  an  ima- 
ginative man  by  nature.  He  felt 
his  head  swim  and  the  world  go 
round  with  him,  and  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  young  fool  who  had 
borne  his  name  three-and-twenty 
years  before,  was  or  could  have  been 
him.  But  yet  he  was  going  to  see 
her,  the  other  dream,  in  whom  there 
was  not,  nor  ever  had  been,  any 
reality.  On  the  whole,  instead 
of  perplexing  himself  with  such 
thoughts,  it  is  better  for  a  man  to 
read  in  the  railway,  if  he  can  man- 
age it,  even  at  the  risk  of  hurting 
his  eyes,  which  require  to  be  mSn* 
agSa  at  forty-five;  or  if  that  will 
not  do,  to  dose  his  eyes  and  doze, 
which  is  perhaps,  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable, the  best  way  of  alL 

He  got  to  Oxford  the  next  day  in 
the  afternoon — another  pale,  some- 
what dreary  afternoon  of  March, 
typical  day  of  a  reluctant  spring, 
with  dust  in  the  streets,  and  east 
wind  spreading  a  universal  grey 
around,  ruffling  the  river  into  pale 
lines  of  livid  light  and  gloomy  shade. 


and  pinching  all  the  green  buds 
spitefully  back  to  winter  again. 
Heavy  clouds  were  rolling  over  the 
heavens  when  he  made  his  way 
down  to  the  wharf.  His  old  Oxfoid 
recollections  and  Val's  indications 
guided  him.  He  knew  the  boating 
wharf  of  old,  though  he  had  never 
himself  been  aquatic  in  his  tastes. 
And  there  was  the  Httle  house  with 
its  narrow  strip  of  garden  towards 
the  river,  in  which  a  few  sickly  prim- 
roses were  trying  to  flower.  No  one 
had  thought  of  the  garden  since 
Yal's  accident,,  and  already  it  had  a 
neglected  look.  "  Who  lives  therel " 
he  asked  of  a  bargeman  who  was 
lounging  by.  "  It's  Brown's,  as  is 
head  man  at  Styles's,"  was  the  an- 
swer. '^  Head  man  at  Styles's  !  I 
thought  a  woman  lived  there,"  said 
Eichard.  Then  he  suddenly  recol- 
lected himself.  "  I  had  forgotten 
the  boy,"  he  added,  under  his  breath. 
How  strange  it  was  1  and  this  was 
his  son  too — his  son  as  well  as  Yal ! 
But,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  the  moment 
he  had  foigotten  the  boys,  the 
known  and  tiie  unknown.  He  had 
forgotten  that  Yal  was  lost,  and  that 
he  had  come  here  in  search  oi)nm. 
He  was  only  conscious,  in  a  strange 
suppressed  haze  of  excitement,  that 
probably  she  was  within  these  walls 
— she — the  woman  of  whom  he  had 
said  maladetta ;  of  whom  Yal  had 
said  that  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
beenalady.  Thisstiange notion  made 
him  laugh  within  himself  even  now. 
It  was  about  five  in  'the  after- 
noon, still  good  daylight,  though 
the  day  was  a  dim  one.  The  maid, 
who  was  but  a  maid-of-all-work, 
and  no  better  than  her  kind,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  supervision,  and  was  out 
somewhere,  leaving  the  garden-gate 
and  front-door  both  open.  Bichard 
went  up  to  the  door  with  a  certain 
hesitation,  almost  diffidence,  and 
knocked  softly.  He  did  not  want  to 
have  any  one  come^  and  it  was  a  re- 
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lief  to  liim  when  a  sufficient  interval 
had  elapeed  without  any  lesponse,  to 
justify  him,  as  he  thought,  in  going 
into  the  housa  Then  he  stepped 
across  the  threshold,  casting  a 
glance  hehind  to  see  if  any  one 
outside  observed  him;  and  seeing 
no  one,  he  went  in — ^first  to  the 
little  parlour,  which  had  been 
"cleaned  up,"  fortunately,  that 
morning.  It  was  a  strange  little 
room,  as  I  have  already  said,  with 
tokens  in  it  of  instinctive  good  taste 
stmggling  against  circumstances. 
Eichard  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
and  looked  round  it  with  a  curious 
irregularity  in  his  heart's  beats.  He 
sat  down,  somehow  not  feeling  equal 
to  anything  more,  and  gazed  at 
those  little  familiar  evidences  of  the 
kind  of  being  who  had  been  living 
here.  It  was,  in  reality,  Dick  who 
hod  left  his  traces  allabout,  but  Eich- 
ard Eoss  knew  nothing  about  Dick, 
and  had  at  the  present  moment  very 
little  curiosity  as  to  that  unknown 
and  unrealised  person.  He  thought 
only  of  her :  somehow  Val's  descrip- 
tion, at  which  he  had  laughed  with- 
in himself  so  often,  and  at  which 
still  he  tried  to  laugh  feebly,  seem- 
ed less  impossible  hero.  A  lady 
might  have  lived  within  these  four 
walls,  at  the  little  window  which 
looked  out  upon  the  river.  The 
arrangements  of  the  room — its  books 
(which  no  one  read),  its  protty 
carvings  and  nicknacks  (for  which 
Dick  alone  was  rosponsible) — ^fitted 
into  the  conventional  idea  of  a  poor 
gentleman's  tastes,  which  even  Eich- 
ard, though  he  ought  to  have 
known  better,  had  received  into  his 
mind.  The  embroidered  shawl 
which  covered  the  little  table  caught 
his  eye  as  it  had  caught  his  mother^s 
— ^he,  too,  remembered  it;  and  that 
undoubted  sign  of  her  made  his 
heart  beat  loudly  once  mora 

Ho  seemed  to  be  all  alone  in  the 
solitary  house — there  was  not  a 
aound :  he  had  come  in  and  taken 


possession,  and  nobody  ofiered  to 
interfere  with  him.     After  a  litde 
time,  however,  he  b^|an  to  realise 
that  the  position  was  rather  a  strange 
one ;  and  recovering  himaelf  from 
the  curious  spell  under  which  he 
had  fallen,  he  opened  the  door  sofUy 
and  listened.     Then  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  heard  som9  &iiii  sdr 
up-stairs.    Accordingly  he  went  up 
the  narrow  winding  staircase,  feeJing 
somehow  that  in  this  place  he  could 
go  where  he  would,  that  it  was  not 
the  house  of  a  stranger.     He  went 
up,  wondering  at  himself,  lialf  bold,  • 
half  hesitating,  and  opened  the  first 
door  he  came  ta     It  was  the  room 
in  which  Valentine  lay  sick — ^his  boy 
whom  he  sought     Eichard  opened 
the  door  softly.     Everything   was 
very  still  in  it.     The  patient  slept; 
the  watcher,  poor  soul,  in  her  ex- 
haustion, perhapswas  dozing  by  him, 
lulled  by  the  profound  quiet ;  or  else 
her  brain  was  confused  by  the  long 
nursing,  and  was  not  easily  roused 
except  by  the  patient,  whose  lightest 
movement  always  awakened  her  at- 
tention.   And  the  light  was  dim, 
the  blind  drawn  down,  every  pos- 
sibility of  disturbance   shut  out 
Eichard  stood  like  one  spellbound, 
and  looked  at  them.    His  heart  gave 
a  wild  leap,tand  then,  he  thought, 
stood  stilL     He  recognised  Yal  in 
a  moment,  and  so  perhaps  had  some 
anxiety  set  at  rest;  but  indeed  I 
doubt  whether,  in  the  strange  excite- 
ment in  which  he  found  himself, 
anxiety  for  Yal    told    for   much. 
She  sat  by  the  bedside  in  a  laige 
old-fashioned  chair,  high-backed  and 
square-elbowed,  which  made  afiame 
to  her  figure.     Her  eyes  were  closed, 
but  the  intent  look  in  her  &oe, 
which  gave  it  an  interest  even  to 
the  mere  passer-by,  was  there  in  a 
softened  form,  giving  a  pure  snd 
still  gravity,  almost  noble,  to  its  fine 
lines;  the  hair  was  smoothed  off 
her  forehead;    the  white  kerchief, 
which  was  her  usual  head-dress,  tied 
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loosely  about  her  bead ;  ber  bands,  vbere  be  was,  or  bow  be    could 

glimmering  white    in  the    partial  bear,  she  bad  yet  felt  sure  that  he 

darkness,    crossed  upon   ber    lap.  must  come.     And  therefore  she  was 

Kicbard  stood  still,  not  daring  to  scarcely  surprised;    she    bad    the 

breathe,  yet  catching  his  breath  and  advantage    of   him   so    far.      She 

bearing  bis  heart  beat  in  spite  of  know  him,  though  to  him  she  was 

himself,  afraid  to  disturb  ber,  yet  an  unknown  creature — ^knew  him 

wondering    what    she  would    say  ignorantly,  not  having  been  able  to 

to  him,  how  she  would  look   at  form  any  judgment  of  bis  character ; 

bim  when  she  was  roused,  as  she  yet  bad  as  much  acquaintance  with 

must   be.      He    was    much    and  him  asbermindwascapable  of;  while 

strangely  agitated,  but  the  reader  be  had  no  acquaintance  with  her. 

must  not  suppose  that  it  was  any  She  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and  stood 

wild  renewal  of  old  love,  any  pas-  wistful,  humble,  yet  with  someftbing 

•  sion,  or  even  the  agitation  of  long-  which  looked  like  pride  in  her  erect 

ing  and  tenderness,  which  so  moved  figure,  and  that   face  which  had 

bim.     He  was  curious  beyond  any-  changed  so  strangely  since  be  knew 

thing  be  could  say — troubled  by  it     They  stood  on  either  side  of 

the  sight  of  ber,  strangely  eager  to  the  bed  upon  which  their  son  was 

know  what  kind  of  being  this  was.  lying,  scrutinising  each  other  in  that 

She  was  another  from  the  girl  be  strange  pathetic  gaze.     Were  there 

bad  known,  though  the  same.     She  things  to  be  repented  of,  even  in 

of  time  past  bad  been  a  ^vild  thing  her  dim  soul  % — I  cannot  tell.     She 

out  of  the  woods,  not  much  above  did  not  think  of  judging  herself, 

birds  or  other  woodland  creatures.  What  she  felt  was  that  be  was  here. 

All  ber  humanity,  all  her  develop-  that  she  was  in  his  power,  and 

ment  of  mind  and  heart,  bad  come  all  that  was  hers ;   that  she   was 

since  then ;  and  of  this  human  soul,  not  strong  enough  to  resist  him, 

this    developed    being,    be    knew  whatever  he  might  do;   that  the 

nothing,  absolutely  nothing ;  and  a  known  and  actual  had  come  to  an 

thirst  came  upon  him  to  find  out,  end  for  her,  and  all  the  future  was 

the  intensest  curiosity  to  know,  what  dark  in  his  hands.     A  dim  anguish 

manner  of  woman  she  was.  of  fear  and   impotence  came  over 

All  at  once  she  opened  her  eyes  ber.     He  might  send  her  away  from 

and  saw  bim ;  but  did  not  start  or  the  boy ;  he  might  change  ber  life 

cry,  for,  waking  or  sleeping,  Yalen-  all  at  once  as  by  the  waving  of  a 

tine  was  her  first  object,  and  she  wand.    She  looked  at  bim  piteously, 

would  not  have  disturbed  him  bad  putting    her    bands    together  un- 

all  heaven  and   earth  melted  and  awares ;   but  while  she  was  thus 

given  way  round  about  ber.     She  startled  into  painful  life,  plunged 

opened  ber  eyes,  and  saw  a  man  look-  into    the    anxious    inquietude    of 

ing  at  ber.     She  raised  ber  head,  ignorance,  roused  to  fear  and  un* 

and  knew  who  it  was.     The  blood  certainty,  not  knowing  what  was  to 

rushed  back    to    ber    heart   in  a  be  done  with  ber,  she  was  at  the 

sudden  flood,  making  it  beat  bard  same  time  incapacitated  from  any 

and  loud  against  ber  side,  taking  evidence  of  emotion,  silenced,  kept 

away  ber  breath ;  but  she  did  noth-  still,    though   ber   heart   beat  so ; 

ing  more  than  rise  softly  to  ber  feet  speechless,  though  the  helpless  cry 

and  look  at  bim.    Yes,  it  was  be.  of  appeal  was  on  her  lips — because 

She  knew  bim,  as  be  had  known  she  would  not  wake  Yal  who  was 

her,  at  once.     She  bad  expected  sleeping,  and,  whatever  she  might 

him.      Without    any    knowledge  be  capable  of  otherwise,  could  not, 
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would  not,  disturb  the  weary  rest 
of  the  boy. 

At  length  he  waved  his  hand  to 
her  impatiently^  calling  her  to  fol- 
low hba  out  of  the  room.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  say  to  her. 
Words  had  gone  from  him  too, 
though  from  other  reasons ;  but  he 
could  not  stand  there,  however 
bewildering  were  his  feelings,  look- 
ing at  this  woman  who  was  so 
familiar  to  him  and  so  unknown. 
She  followed  him  noiselessly,  not 
resisting,  and  they  stood  together  on 
the  narrow  landing  outside,  dose  to 
each  other,  her  dress  almost  touch- 
ing him,  her  quick  breath  crossing 
his.  What  were  they  to  say  to 
each  other  1  She  was  not  capable  of 
embarrassment  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  emotions.  But  Eichard  stand- 
ing by  her,  man  of  the  world  as  he 
was,  was  totally  helpless  in  this 
emergency.  His  gaze  faltered;  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  her;  he 
trembled,  though  only  he  himself 
was  conscious  of  it.  To  be  so  close 
to  her  affected  him  with  a  hundred 
complicated  feelings.  What  could 
he  say  1  Faltering,  his  lips  scarcely 
able  to  form  the  confused  words, 
he  asked,  faintly,  '^How  long  has 
he  been  ill  1  how  long  has  he  been 
here  1 " 

"  Ten  days,"  she  answered,briefly. 
She  did  not  hesitate,  nor  cast  down' 
her  eyes.  She  answered  with  a 
kind  of  despairing  calm ;  for  to  be 
sure  it  was  certain  he  would  take 
the  boy  away,  and  she  had  nothing 
else  in  her  mind.  Her  own  stand- 
ing in  respect  to  him — the  attitude 
of  his  mind  towards  her — ^her  posi- 
tion in  the  world  as  it  depended  on 
him — all  these  were  nothmg  to  her. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  boy,  of 
nothing  else. 

*'  He  has  been  very  ill ;  what  is 
it?  Have  you  a  doctor  for  himl" 
said  Kichaid,  getting  used  to  the 
suppressed  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
He  was  speaking  like  a  man  in  a 


dream,  straggling  against  some  neces- 
sity which  forced  him  to  say  this. 
It  was  not  what  he  wanted  to  say. 
Had  he  been  able  to  manage  him- 
self, to  do  as  he  wished,  he  would. 
have  said  something  to  her  Teij 
different — something  kind — Bcsne- 
thing  to  show  her  that  he  was  not 
sorry  he  had  seen  her  agam—tb^t 
he  was  not  angry,  but  came  to  kr 
with  friendly  feelings.  But  he 
could  not.  The  only  words  he 
could  manage  to  get  out  woe  these 
bare  business-like  questions,  which 
he  might  have  put  to  a  nurse— only 
that  if  she  had  been  a  mere  nurse, 
a  stranger  who  had  been  kind  to 
his  boy,  Eichard  would  have  been 
full  of  gratitude  and  thanka  He 
felt  all  this,  but  he  could  not  help 
it  ]  and  the  more  he  wished  to  say, 
the  less  he  said. 

He  felt  this  to  the  bottom  of  hy 
heart ;  but  she  did  not  feel  it  fll^ 
She  took  the  questions  quite  natu- 
rally, and  answered  them  with  calm 
simplicity.  "The  doctor  comes 
twice  a^ay.  He'll  be  here  soon. 
I  cannot  keep  the  name  of  it  in  J°^ 
mind.  Sitting  up  of  nights  makes 
me  stupid  like ;  but  when  he  comes, 
you'll  hear." 

Then  there  was  a  pause.     She 
stood  before  him,  with  her  hands 
clasped,  waiting  for  what  he  ^ 
going  to  say.     She  had  no  th W*^ 
of  lesisting  or  standing  on  her  ^^^ 
for  had  she  not  given  up  the  boy 
long  ago  t— and  waited  with  l^ee^ 
but  secret  angmsh  for  the  sentenw 
which  she  Mieved    he   m^si  ^ 
about  to  pronounce.    The  door  i^ 
open  behind  her.    While  she  stood 
waiting  for  Eichard's  woidfl,  h«r  ^ 
was  intent  upon  Val,  ready  to  hear 
if  he  made  the  slightest  morcnj^^* 
Between  these  two  things  whic'i' 
absorbed  her,  she  was  coinpl®*^^ 
occupied.     She  had  no  leisure  to 
think  of  herself. 

But  he  who  was  alive  to  «M  ^^ 
strange  troubles  of  the  positioOi  a« 
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-what  a  disadrantage  he  was !  His 
embairassment  and  overwhelming 
self-consciousness  were  painful  be- 
yond description,  while  she  was 
free  from  self  altogether,  and  suf- 
fered nothing  in  comparison.  While 
she  stood  so  steadily,  a  tremulous 
qtiiver  ran  through  his  every  limb. 
He  was  as  superior  to  her  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  and  yet  he  was 
helpless  and  speechless  before  her. 
At  last  he  made  out,  faltering,  the 
confused  words,  "Do  you  know 
who  he  isl" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  with  a 
panting  breath.  A  gleam  of  light 
came  over  her  face.  "  I  have  known 
him  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  He's 
been  Dick's  friend.  No  lad  had 
ever  a  better  friend.  They  took  a 
fancy  to  each  other  the  first  day.  I 
heaid  his  name — ^if  s  seven  years 
since — ^and  knew ^" 


"And  you  told — ^Val- 
She    gave    a    slight 


» 


start,  and 
looked  at  him  reproachfully,  ap- 
pealingly,  but  made  no  other  re- 
ply. This  look  disturbed  Eichard 
more  and  more.  There  was  in  it  a 
higher  meaning  than  any  he  seemed 
capable  of.  He  felt  that,  from  some 
simple  eminence  of  virtue,  impos- 
sible to  him  to  conceive,  she  looked 
down  upon  him,  quietly  indignant 
of.  yet  half  pitying,  his  snspidons 
of  her.  And,  in  fact,  though  she 
was  not  capable  of  any  sentiments 
so  articulate,  these,  in  a  rudimen- 
tary confusion,  were  the  feelings  in 
her  mind. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
humbly.  "  Then  he  knows  nothing  1 
And  the  other,  the  younger — he 
who  is  with  you ^" 

How  he  faltered !  man  of  the 
world,  and  high-bred  gentleman  as 
he  was ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  put 
the  inquiry  into  words. 

"  Oh,"  she  saidy  roused  from  her 
stillness  of  expectation,  "don't 
meddle  with  Dick !  Oh,  sir,  leave 
my  boy  alone !    You  don't  know — 


no  one  knows  but  me — how  good 
he  ia  He's  put  up  with  all  my 
wild  ways.  He's  been  willing  to 
give  up  all  he  likes  best  for  me;  but 
God's  given  me  strength,  and  I've 
mastered  myself.  I've  stayed  quiet, 
though  it  went  near  to  kiU  me," 
she  said,  clasping  her  hands  tightly ; 
"I  wouldn't  shame  him,  and  take 
his  home  from  him.  Oh,  don't 
meddle  with  Dick  !  He's  happy 
now." 

Her  entreating  look,  her  appeal 
to  lus  generosity,  her  absolute  de- 
tachment from  all  emotion  except 
in  connection  with  her  children, 
worked  upon  Richard  in  the  strong- 
est way.  They  moved  him  as  he 
had  never  thought  to  be  moved. 
His  heart  swelled,  and  filled  with 
a  novel  emotion.  "  Is  this  all  you 
think  of) "  he  said,  with,  in  his  turn, 
a  strange  tone  of  reproach  in  his 
voice  —  "  only  of  the  children ! 
when  we  meet  like  this  after  so 
many — so  many  years  I " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him, 
wondering.  I  think  she  scarcely 
understood  what  he  could  mean. 
Her  mind  was  so  deeply  occupied 
with  other  thoughts,  that  the  tide 
of  feeling  which  encountered  hers 
was  driven  back  by  the  meeting. 
"I'm  not  clever,"  she  said,  in  a 
very  low  voice.  "I'm  ignorant — 
not  fit  to  talk  to  you." 

"But  you  know  me?"  he  said, 
driven  to  his  wits'  end.  She  looked 
up  at  him  quickly,  with  a  strange 
suffusion  in  her  eyes,  a  momentary 
dilation.  She  did  not  mean  it  to 
be  reproachful  this  time.  Then  she 
said  quickly — "We'll  trouble  no 
one,  Dick  and  me.  He's  well  off, 
and  doing  welL  If  you  will  let  the 
other  stay  till  he's  better  —  who 
could  nurse  him  as  I  would  1 — and 
leave  Dick  alone.  I'll  trouble  no- 
body, nobody ! " 

"Myra,"  said  Bichard,  more 
moved  than  he  could  say.  It  was 
not  love  so  much  as  a  strange  reluc- 
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tonce  to  be  80  powerless — a  carious 
longing  to  get  some  sign  of  feeling 
from  her.  He  could  not  bear  the 
composure  in  her  eyes. 

She  gave  a  low  cry,  and  made  a 
step  backwards,  withdrawing  fix>m 
him;  and  at  that  moment  a  £unt 
sound  from  within  the  sick-room 
caught  her  ear.  Her  expression, 
which  had  changed  for  the  moment, 
came  back  again  to  that  of  the  patient 
sick-nurse,  the  anxious  watcher. 
''  He's  stirring,*'  she  said.  ''  He 
wants  me.  I  mustn't  leave  him. 
Tve  been  too  long  away." 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  Richard 
Boss  when  she  left  him  outside  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  his  son 
lay  ill  is  more  than  I  am  able  for. 
Kot  since  she  had  fled  from  him  at 
flrst,  three-and-twenty  years  ago, 
had  there  been  such  a  tumult  in  his 
mind ; — not  the  sharp  tumult  of 
passion  and  grief,  but  the  strangest 
maze  of  emburassment,  pain,  defeat, 
surprise — and  yet  for  the  moment  re- 
lief. Passion  was  altogether  out  of 
his  way  nowadays — ^I  don't  know 
that  he  was  capable  of  the  feeling; 
but  all  the  secondary  emotions 
were  warm  in  him.  He  had  been 
playing  with  the  thought  of  this 
woman  for  a  long  time,  saying 
maladetta,  yet  scarcely  meaning 
it  —  wondering,  half  attracted  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  beyond  measure 
curious  to  know  what  changes  time 
had  wrought  in  her,  and  how  far 
Valentine's  unconscious  judgment 
was  true.  Daring  this  long  suc- 
cession of  thoughts,  his  semi-hatred 
of  her  as  the  curse  of  his  life 
had  strangely  evaporated,  he  could 
not  have  told  how.  And  from 
the  moment  when  he  had  received 
that  first  sudden  shock  which  was 
given  him  by  the  little  photograph, 
down  to  the  present  time  when  she 
left  him  standing  outside  the  door, 
Bichard  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
mental  process  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  mysterious  kind.     From 


that  first  sLmple  introdaction  of  tk 
idea  of  her,  not  as  a  past  curse,  let 
as  a  livin^^  and  known  human  being, 
lus  thoughta  had  gone  throa^  t 
long  dramatic  coune,  picturing  ber, 
rea&sing  her,  foUowing  the  unknon 
line  of  her  existence — ^making  ac- 
quaintance   with    her  image,  so  to 
speak.     She  had  never  been  quite 
absent  from  his  mind  since  Valen- 
tine had    reintroduced   her  to  it 
He  had  imagined  (in  spite  of  him- 
self) how  she  would  look,  what  she 
would  say  and  do— had  even  pic- 
tured to  himself  how   she  wM 
meet  him,  perhaps  with  tenor,  pe^ 
haps  with  penitence,   with  a  de- 
veloped sense  of  the  grievouB  hum 
she  had  done  him,  and  capacity  at 
last  to  understand   how  much  he 
had  sacrificed  for  her.     If  she  W 
grown  into  an    intelligent   bcii^ 
with  that  look  Valentine  descnbed, 
'<  as  if  she  had  once  been  a  ^j"r' 
which  was  so  curious,  so  bewildeniig 
a  travesty  of  all  fact— this  was  hoj 
she  must  have  learned  to  feel;  ^ 
no  doubt,  Richard  thought  her  fint 
meeting  with  him  would  be  tiyuig 
for  both,  but  most  tryiiKg  ^oi  her 
as  the  one  most  certain  to  botray 
emotion — ^the  wrong-doer  in  wbo» 
awakened  mind  all  feeling  must  be 
more  strong.     He  had  opened  the 
very  door  of  the  room  in  which  she 
sat  with  this  expectation— nay  ca- 
tainty — in  his  mind.     ITowsbfii*" 
lefthim,  andhe  stoodbewildered,^^!^ 
founded,  excited,  not  knowing  wwi 
to  thmk,  and  still  less  what  to  do. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  had  not » 
thought  for  him,  this  woman  ^}^ 
had  destroyed  his  life!— no  feehng 
that  she  had  destroyed  it»— no  de«^ 
for  his  forgiveness,  no  eagem***? 
make  up,  no  tremulous  impaaaj?^ 
anxiety  as  to  what  he  would  toifl* 
of  hert    For  aU  these  feelingB  he 
had  given  her  credit,  and  curiouw// 
with  an  interest  which  attracted  b^ 
in  spite  of  himself,  had  specnl^ 
howshewouldshowthem.  But  now. 
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After  a  little  pause,  Bichard  So88,  Valentine  lying  ill — he  had  even 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Florence,  asked  questions  about  him — and  yet 
her  Majesty's  future  representative  his  son's  state,  or  his  son's  existence, 
to  some  crowned  head,  went  quite  had  made  no  impression  whatever 
humbly  down  the  little  creaking  on  his  mind.  In  the  curious  ferment 
staircase.     He  knew  how  to  deal  andtumultof  his  feelings,  it  occurred 
with  Prime  Ministers,  and  would  to  him  to  remember  the  half  amuse- 
not  have    allowed  himself   to  be  me^t,  half  pain,  with  which  he  had 
put  down  by  Prince  Bismarck  him-  felt  two  days  ago  that  his  mother 
self ;  but  he  was  utterly  discomfited  hustled    him  off,   scarcely  having 
by  Dick  Brown's  mother,  and  stole  patience  to  let  him  eat  and  rest,  in 
down-stairs  with  his  heart  beating,  order  that  he  might  see  after  Val ; 
and  the  most  unexampled  commo-  and  here  was  his  wife  treating  him 
tion  in  his  whole  being.     When  he  in  the  same  way — ^thrusting  him 
thought  of  it,  he  even  laughed  at  aside,  postponing  him  altogether! 
himself  feebly,  so  confounded  was  There  was  a  whimsical  aggravation 
he.     What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  in  this  double  slight  which  made 
He  could  not  steal  away  as  he  had  him  laugh  even  now  ;  and  then  a 
come,  with  no  result  to  his  visit,  sudden  heat  flamed  all  over   his 
Now  that  they  had  met,  and  looked  frame,  like  a  sudden  blaze  scorching 
each  other  in  the  face  again,  they  him ;  his  wife  !    He  had  used  the 
could  not  part  simply  with  nothing  words  unconsciously,  unawares — not 
further  said.     Was  it  for  him  to  maladetta/  —  not  the  woman  who 
make  advances  ?  to  propose  some  had  been  his  curse.    In  the  curious 
ground  of  meeting?  though  he  was  excitement  of  that  thought,  he  went 
the  wronged  person,  and  though  in  once  more  to  the  little  parlour, 
she  ought  in  reality  to  approach  hun  and  sat  down  instinctively  to  get 
on  her  knees.     When  he  got  down-  quiet  and  calm  himself ;  and  then, 
stairs,  he  paused  again  to  think  what  catching  at  the  first  straw  of  rea- 
he  would  do.     And  it  was  only  then  son  which  blew  his  way  in  this 
that  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  mis-  strange  tempest  of  feeling,  he  de- 
sion  here  was  not  to  reconcile  him-  cided  that  he  must  wait  there,  now 
self  to  Aer,  but  to  inquire  after  Val-  that  he  was  there,  till  the  doctor 
entine.      Strange!      He  had  seen  came. 
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THE    ABODE    OF    SNOW. 


FART  III.— THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW   OF  DEATH. 


The  cut  Lridle-pathy  whicli  has 
been  dignified  by  the  name  of  '^  The 
Great  Hindiisihan  and  Tibet  Boad," 
that  leads  along  the  sides  of  the 
bills  from  Simla  to  the  Karkunda 
Ghaut,  and  from  Narkunda  up  the 
valley  of  the  Sutlej  to  Chini  and 
Pangay,  is  by  no  means  so  exas- 
perating as  the  native  paths  of  the 
inner  Him&liya.  It  does  not  re- 
quire one  to  dismount  every  five 
minutes;  and  though  it  does  go 
down  into  some  temfic  gorges,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  there  is  quite 
a  tropical  climate  in  summer,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  leve^  and 
never  compels  one  (as  the  other 
roads  too  often  and  too  sadly  do)  to 
go  up  a  mile  of  perpendicular  height 
in  the  morning,  only  to  go  down 
a  mile  of  perpendicular  depth  in  the 
afternoon.  Its  wooden  bridges  can 
be  traversed  on  horseback;  it  is 
not  much  exposed  to  falling  rocks ; 
it  is  free  £rom  avalanches,  either  of 
snow  or  granite ;  and  it  never  com- 
pels one  to  endure  the  almost  infuri- 
ating misery  of  having,  every  now 
and  then,  to  cross  miles  of  rugged 
blocks  of  stone,  across  which  no 
ragged  rascal  that  ever  lived  could 
possibly  run.  ^Nevertheless,  the 
cut  road,  running  as  it  often  does 
without  any  parapet,  or  with  none 
to  speak  of,  and  only  seven  or 
eight  feet  broad,  across  the  face 
of  enormous  precipices  and  nearly 
precipitous  slopes,  is  even  more 
dangerous  for  equestrians  than  are 
the  rude  native  paths.  Almost 
every  year  some  fatal  accident  hap- 
pens upon  it,  and  the  wonder  only 
is  that  people  who  set  any  value 
upon  their  lives  are  so  foolhardy 
as  to  ride  upon  it  at  alL  A  gentle- 
man of  the  Forest  Department,  re- 


sident at  Xachar,  remarked  to  m 
that  it  was  strange  that,  thoTigh  k 
had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  he  neTS 
mounted  a  horse  in  the  oourae  of  liis 
mountain  journeys;    but  it  stnck 
me,  though  he  mi^ht  not  have  mr 
soned  out  the  matter,  it  was  just 
because  he  had  been  a  cavaliy  offi- 
cer, and  knew  the  nature  of  hoises, 
that  he  never  rode  on  such  paths  as 
he  had  to  traverse  in  Kuniwar.   ^o 
animal  is  so    easily  startled  «s  a 
horse,  or  so  readily  becomes  restiTe: 
it  will  shy  at  an  oyster^hell,  though 
doing  80  may  dash  it  to  pieces  oyer 
a  precipice  ;    and   one  can  eamj 
guess  what  danger  its  rider  incnre 
on  a  narrow  parapetless  road  abore 
a  precipice  where  there  are  monkep 
and  falling  rocks  to  startle  it,  and 
where  there  are  obstinate  hillmen 
who  will  salaam  the  rider,  say  what 
he  may,  and  who  take  the  inner 
side  of  the  road,  in  order  to  pwp 
their  burdens  against  the  rock,  and 
to  have  a  good  look  at  him  as  he 
passes.     One  of  the  saddest  of  the 
accidents  which  have  thus  happened 
was  that  which  befeU  a  very  yonng 
lady,  a  daughter  of  the  Kev.  f^ 
Rebsch,  the  missionary  at  Kot^o^ 
She  was  riding  across  the  t»^^' 
ous  Rogi  cliffs,  and,  though  a  wooden 
railing  has  since  been  put  up  at  tw 
place,  there  was  nothing  between  htf 
and  the  precipice,  when  hex  popj 
shied  and  carried  her  over  to  in- 
stant death.    In  another  case 
victim,  a  Mr  Leith,  was  on 
marriage  trip,  and  his  newly  maj" 
ried  wife  was  close  beside  hin^  ^, 
had  just  exchani^   horses  i^ 
him,  when,  in  trying  to  onw  {^ 
steed  of  a  habit  it  had  of  rubbing 
against  the  rock  wall,  i*.^^ 
towards  the  precipice,  and  it*  nin 
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feet  getting  over,  both  horse  and 
ridei  were  dashed  to  pieces.  This 
happened  between  Serahan  and 
Taranda,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Toad  gave  way  under  Sir  Alexander 
XAwience,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Law- 
rence, the  then  Goyemor-General. 
Sir  Alexander  was  riding  a  heavy 
Australian  horse,  and  the  part  of 
the  road  which  gave  way  was 
wooden  planking,  supported  out 
from  the  face  of  the  precipice  by 
iron  stanchions.  I  made  my  coolies 
throw  oyer  a  large  log  of  wood 
where  he  went  down;  and/ as  it 
struck  the  rocks  in  its  fall,  it 
sent  out  showers  of  white  splinters, 
so  that  the  solid  wood  was  reduced 
to  half  its  original  size  before  it 
reached  a  resting-place.  In  the 
case  of  the  wife  of  General  Brind, 
that  lady  was  quietly  making  a 
sketch  on  horseback,  from  the  road 
between  Theog  and  Muttiana,  and 
her  syce  was  holding  the  horse, 
when  it  was  startled  by  some  fall- 
ing stones,  and  all  three  went  over 
and  were  destroyed.  Not  very  long 
after  I  went  up  this  lethal  road,  a 
Calcutta  judge,  of  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate courts,  went  over  it  and 
was  killed  in  the  presence  of  some 
ladies  with  whom  he  was  riding, 
owing  simply  to  his  horse  becom- 
ing restiye.  An  eyewitness  of 
another  of  these  £nghtful  acci- 
dents told  me  that  when  the 
horse's  hind  foot  got  off  the  road, 
it  stniggled  for  about  half  a 
minute  in  that  position,  and  the 
rider  had  plenty  of  time  to  dis- 
mount safely,  and  might  easily  have 
done  so,  but  a  species  of  paralysis 
seemed  to  come  over  him ;  his  face 
turned  deadly  white,  and  he  sat  on 
the  horse  without  making  the  least 
effort  to  save  himself,  until  they 
both  went  oyer  backwards.  The 
sufferer  is  usually  a  little  too  late 
in  attempting  to  dismount.  Theo- 
retically, it  may  seem  easy  enough 
to  disengage  one's  self  from  a  horse 


when  it  is  struggling  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice ;  but  let  my  reader 
try  the  experiment,  and  he  will  see 
the  mistake.  The  worst  danger  on 
these  cut  roads  is  that  of  the  horse 
backing  towards  the  precipice ;  and 
when  danger  presents  itself,  there 
is  a  curious  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  rider  to  pull  his  horse's  head 
away  from  the  precipice  towards 
the  rock  wall,  which  is  about  the 
worst  thing  he  can  do.  The  few 
seconds  (of  which  I  had  some 
experience  further  on)  in  which 
you  find  yourself  fairly  going,  are 
particularly  interesting,  and  send  an 
electric  thrill  through  the  entire 
system. 

I  rode  almost  eyery  nule  of  the 
way,  on  which  it  was  at  all  possible 
to  ride,  from  Chinese  Tartary  to 
the  Kyber  Pass,  on  anything  which 
turned  up — ^yaks,  zo-pos,  cows,  Spiti 
ponies,  a  Khiva  horse,  and  blood- 
horses.  On  getting  to  Kashmir  I 
purchased  a  horse,  but  did  not  do 
so  before,  as  it  is  impossible  to  take 
any  such  animal  over  rope  and  twig 
bridges,  and  the  rivers  are  too  rapid 
and  furious  to  allow  of  a  horse  being 
swum  across  these  latter  obstacles. 
The  traveller  in  the  Him&liya, 
however,  ought  always  to  take  a 
saddle  with  him;  for  the  native 
saddles,  though  well  adapted  for 
riding  down  nearly  perpendicular 
slopes,  are  extremely  uncomfortable, 
and  the  safety  which  they  might 
afford  is  considerably  decreased  by 
the  fetct  that  their  straps  are  often 
in  a  rotten  condition,  and  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  give  way  just  at  the 
critical  moment.  An  English  saddle 
will  do  perfectly  well  &  it  has  a 
crupper  to  it,  but  that  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Some  places  are  so  steep 
that,  when  riding  down  them,  I 
was  obliged  to  have  a  rope  put 
round  my  chest  and  held  by  two 
men  above,  in  order  to  prevent  me 
going  over  the  pony's  head,  or 
throwing  it  off  its  balance.    But  on 
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the  Hinddsihan  and  Tibet  load  I  had 
to  be  carried  in  a  dandy,  which  is 
the  only  kind  of  conveyance  that 
can  be  taken  over  the  Himdliya. 
The  dandy  is  unknown  in  Europe, 
and  is  not  very  easily  described,  as 
there  is  no  other  means  of  convey- 
ance which  can  afford  the  faintest 
idea  of  it    The  nearest  approach  to 
travelling  in  a  dandy  I  can  think 
of,  is  sitting  in  a  half-reefed  top- 
sail in  a  storm,  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  yard.     It  con- 
sists of  a  single  bamboo,  about  9 
or  10  feet  long,  with  two  pieces  of 
carpet  slung  from  it — one  for  the 
support    of    the    body,    and    the 
other    for    the    feet.       You    rest 
on  these  pieces  of  carpet,  not  in 
line  with  the  bamboo,  but  at  right 
angles  to  it,  with  your  head  and 
shoulders    raised    as    high    above 
it  as  possible;  and  each  end  of 
the  pole  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  or  of  two  bearers.    The  dandy 
is  quite  a  pleasant  conveyance  when 
one  gets  used  to  it,  when  the  path 
is  tolerably  level  and  the  bearers  are 
up  to  their  work     The  only  draw- 
backs then  are  that,  when  a  rock 
comes  bowling  across  the  road  like 
a  cannon-shot,  you  cannot  disengage 
yourself  from  the  carpets  in  time  to 
do  anything  yourself  towards  get- 
ting out  of  the  way;  and  that,  when 
the  road  is  narrow,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, your  feet  are  dangling  over 
a  precipice,   it    is    difficult  for  a 
candid  mind  to  avoid  concluding 
that  the  bearers  would  be  quite 
justified  in  throwing  the  whole  con- 
cern over,  and  so  getting  rid  of  their 
unwelcome  and  painful  task.    But 
when  the  path    is    covered  with 
pieces  of  rock,  as  usually  happens 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  coolies  are 
not  well  up  to  their  work,  which 
they  almost  never  are,  the  man  in 
the  dandy  is    not  allowed  much 
leisure  for  meditations  of  any  kind, 
or  even  for  admiring  the  scenery 
around ;  for,  unless  he  confines  his 


attention  pretty  closely  to  the  rocks 
with  which  he  is  liable  to  oome 
into  collision,  he  will  soon  have  all 
the  breath  knocked  out  of  his  body. 
On  consulting  a  Continental  savan, 
who  had  been  in  the  inner  Himd- 
liya,  as  to  whether  I  could  get 
people  there  to  carry  me  in  a  dandy, 
he  said,  "Zey  vill  carry  you,  no 
doubt;  but  zey  vill  bomp  you." 
And  bump  me  they  did,  until  they 
bumped  me  out  of  adherence  to  that 
mode  of  travel  Indeed  they  hated 
and  feared  having  to  carry  me  so 
much,  that  I  often  wondered  at  their 
never  adopting  the  precipice  alter- 
native. But  in  the  Himaliyan  states 
the  villagers  have  to  furnish  the 
traveller,  and  especially  the  English 
traveller,  with  the  carriage  which 
he  requires,  and  at  a  certain  fixed 
rate.  This  is  what  is  called  the  right 
of  bigdr,  and  without  the  exercise  of 
it,  travelling  would  be  almost  im- 
possible among  the  mountains.  I 
also  had  a  special  ptirwannah,  which 
would  have  entitled  me,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  seize  what  I  required ; 
but  this  I  kept  in  the  background. 
The  stages  from  Simla  to  Pangay, 
along  the  cut  bridle-path,  are  as 
follows,  according  to  miles : — 


Fagfi,       . 

10  miles. 

Theog.      . 

6     „ 

Muttiana, 

11      „ 

Narkmido, 

12      „ 

Kotgarh,  . 

10      „ 

Nirth,      . 

12      „ 

Banip{ir,  . 

12      „ 

Gaiira, 

9      „ 

Serahan,  . 

13      „ 

Taranda,  . 

15      „ 

Poynda,    . 

8      „ 

Nachar,    . 

7     „ 

Wanj;t<i,  . 

10      „ 

Oomi, 

5      >i 

Rogi, 

10      „ 

Chmi, 

3      „ 

Pangay,    . 

7      „ 

This  road,  however,  has  four 
great  divisions,  each  with  marked 
characteristics  of  its  own.  To  Nar- 
kunda  it  winds  along  the  sides  of 
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not  very  inteTesting  moontains,  and 
about  the  same  level  as  Simla,  till 
at  the  Narkunda  Ghaut  it  rises  near- 
ly to  9000  feet,  and  affords  a  gloomy 
iriew  into  the  Satlej  valley,  and  a 
splendid  view  of  the  snowy  ranges 
beyond.     In  the  second  division  it 
descends  into  the  huming  Satlej 
valley,   and  follows  near    to    the 
course  of  that  river,  on  the  left 
bank,  until,  after  passing  Bampdr, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Bussahir, 
it  rises  on  the  mountain-sides  again 
up  to  Gaura.    Thirdly,  it  continues 
along  the  mountain-sides,  for  the 
most  part  between  6000  and  7000 
feet  high,  and  through  the  most 
magnificent  forests  of  deodar,  till  it 
descends  again  to  the  Sutlej,  crosses 
that  river  at  Wangtii  Bridge,  and 
ascends  to  OomL     Lastly,  it  runs 
from  Oomi  to  Pangay,  at  a  height 
of  nearly  9000  feet,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  sheltered 
from  the  Indian  monsoon  by  the 
20,000  feet  high  snowy  peaks  of 
the  Kailas,  which  rise  abruptly  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  view  of  the  mountains  from 
Narkunda  is  wonderful  indeed,  and 
well  there  might  the  spirit 

«•  Take  flight ;— inherit 
Alps  or  Andes — they  are  thine  ! 
With  the  morning's  roseate  spirit 
Sweep  the  length  of  snowy  line." 

But  the  view  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  Sutlej  is  exceedingly  gloomy 
and  oppressive ;  and  on  seeing  it,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  ''the 
VaUey  of  the  Shadow  of  Death." 
The  same  idea  had  struck  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Moore,  the  interpreter  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  whom  I  met  at 
Kotgarh,  a  little  lower  down,  along 
with  Captain  De  Eoebeck,  one  of  the 
Governor-General's  aides-de-camp. 
No  description  could  give  an  ade* 
quate  idea  of  the  tattered,  dilapi- 
dated, sunburnt,  and  woe-begone 
appearance  of  these  two  officers  as 
they  rode  up  to  Kotgarh  after  their 


experience  of  the  snows  of  SpitL 
Colonel  Moore's  appearance,  especi- 
ally, would  have  made  his  fortune 
on  the  stage.  There  was  nothing 
woful,  however,  in  his  spirit,  and 
he  kept  me  up  half  the  night  laugh- 
ing at  his  most  humorous  accounts 
of  Spiti,  its  animals  and  its  ponies ; 
but  even  this  genial  officer's  sense 
of  enjoyment  seemed  to  desert  him 
when  he  spoke  of  his  experience  of 
the  hot  Sutlej  valley  from  Graura  to 
Kotgarh,  and  he  said,  emphatically, 
"It  is  the  VaUey  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death."  I  was  struck  by  this 
coincidence  with  my  own  idea,  be- 
cause it  was  essential  for  me  to  get 
up  into  high  regions  of  pure  air, 
and  I  could  not  but  dread  the  jour- 
ney up  the  Sutlej  valley,  with  its 
vegetation,  its  confined  atmosphere, 
its  rock-heat,  and  its  gloomy  gorges. 
I  had  a  sort  of  precognition  that 
some  special  danger  was  before  me, 
and  was  even  fdarmed  by  an  old 
man,  whose  parting  benediction  to 
us  was,  "  Take  care  of  the  bridges 
beyond  Kachar."  This  was  some- 
thing like,  "  Beware  the  pine- 
tree's  withered  branch,"  and  I  be- 
gan to  have  gloomy  doubts  about 
my  capacity  for  getting  high  enough. 
Mr  Eebsch,  the  amiable  and  talent- 
ed head  of  the  Kotgarh  Mission  (of 
which  establishment  I  hope  else- 
where to  give  a  fuller  notice  than 
could  be  introduced  hero),  gave  me 
all  the  encouragement  which  could 
be  derived  from  his  earnest  prayers 
for  my  safety  among  the  hvJie  Ge- 
birge.  There  were  two  clever  Ger- 
man young  ladies,  too,  visiting  at 
Kotgarh,  who  seemed  to  think  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  go 
up  into  the  high  mountains ;  so  that, 
altogether,  I  began  to  wish  that  I 
was  out  of  the  valley  before  I  had 
got  well  into  it,  and  to  feel  some- 
thing like  a  fated  pilgrim  who  was 
going  to  some  unknown  doom. 

JRioeelsior,  however,  was  my  un- 
alterable motto,  as  I  imiQcdiately 
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endeayonred  to  piove  by  descending 
some  thousand  feet  into  the  hot 
Sutlej  vallej,  in  spite  of  all  the  at- 
tractions of  Kotgarh.  I  shall  say 
very  little  about  the  journey  up  to 
Chini,  as  it  is  so  often  undertaken, 
but  may  mention  two  incidents 
which  occurred  upon  it  Between 
l^irth  and  Eampiir  the  heat  was 
so  intense,  close,  and  suffocating, 
that  I  travelled  by  night,  with 
torches;  and  stopping  to  rest  a 
little,  about  midnight,  I  was  ac> 
oost^  by  a  native  gentleman,  who 
came  out  of  the  darkness,  seated 
himself  behind  me,  and  said  in 
English,  "  Who  are  you  V  I  had 
a  suspicion  who  my  friend  was,  but 
put  a  similar  question  to  him ;  on 
which  he  replied,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain dignity,  ''  I  am  the  Bigah  of 
Bussahir."  This  Bussahir,  which 
includes  Kun&war,  and  extends 
up  the  Sutlej  valley  to  Chinese 
Tibet,  is  the  state  in  which  I 
was  travelling.  Its  products  are 
opium,  grain,  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  it  has  a  population  of 
90,000,  and  a  nominal  revenue  of 
50,000  rupees ;  but  the  sums  drawn 
from  it  in  oiie  way  or  another, 
by  Government  officers,  must  con- 
siderably exceed  that  amount  Its 
rajah  was  exceedingly  affable ;  and 
his  convivial  habits  are  so  well 
known,  and  have  been  so  often 
alluded  to,  that  I  hope  there  is 
no  harm  in  saying  that  on  this 
occasion  he  was  not  untrue  to 
his  character.  I  found  him,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  very  agreeable  man, 
and  he  is  extremely  well-meaning — 
so  much  so,  as  to  be  desirous  of  lay- 
ing down  his  sovereignty  if  only  the 
British  Government  would  be  good 
enough  to  accept  it  from  him,  and 
give  him  a  pension  instead.  But 
tiiero  are  much  worse  governed 
states  than  Bussahir,  notwithstand- 
ing the  effects  on  its  amiable  and  in- 
telligent nyah  of  a  partial  and  ill- 
adjusted  English  education,  in  which 


undue  importance  was  assigned  i>} 
the  use  of  brandy.  He  caused  soa^ 
alarm  among  my  people  by  insisting 
on  hftwHling  niy  revolver,  whidi ts^ 
loaded;  but  he  soon  showed  thttbc 
knew  how  to  use  it  with  extnoi^ii- 
uary  skill  ;  for,  on  a  lighted  caiulk 
being  put  up  for  him  to  £ie  at, 
about  thirty  paces  off,  thongh  be 
could  scarcely  stand  by  this  tiiac, 
yet  he  managed,  somehow  or  othi?. 
to  prop  himself  up  against  a  tree, 
and  snuffed  out  the  candle  at  thefe 
shot  On  the  whole,  the  rajah  made 
a  very  favourable  impression  upon 
me,  despite  his  peculwiity,  if  sucli 
it  may  be  called  ;  and  my  noctniwl 
interview  with  him,  under  huge 
trees,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  wet 
night,  lemaina  a  very  cnrions  acd 
pleasant  recollection. 

The  other  incident  was  of  a  mm 
serious  character,  and  illustrated  a 
danger  which  every  year  cames  off 
a  certain  number  of  the  Iiillmea 
Standing  below   the   bungalow  at 
Serahan,  I  noticed  some  men,  wio 
were    ascending    to   their   villa^ 
racing  against  each   other  on  t/ze 
grassy  brow  of  a  precipice  that  rose 
above  the  road  leading  to  Gam 
One  of  them  unfortunately  los^^ 
footing,  slipped  a  little  on  the  edge, 
and  then  went  over  the  precip/r^ 
striking  the  road  below  with  a  tw- 
mendous  thud,  after  an  almost  dear 
faU  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and  then 
rebounding  from  off  the  road,  and 
falling  about  a  hundred  feet  in^  ' 
ravine  below.    I  had  to  go  round  » 
ravine  some  way  in  order  to  reach 
him,  so  that  when  I  did  so  he  '^ 
not    only  dead,  but  nearly  ^^^ 
The  curious  thing  is,  that  thew  ff«* 
no  external  bruise  about  him.    ^^^ 
mouth  and  nostrils  were  £lled  ^^ 
clotted  blood,  but  otherwise  theie 
was  no  indication  even  of  the  cause 
of  his  death    The  rapidity  of  biA 
descent  through  the  air  must  have 
made  him  so  far  insensible  as  ^ 
prevent    that    contraction   of 
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muscles  which  is  the  gieat  cause  of 
bones  being  broken ;  and  then  the 
tremendous  concussion  when  he 
struck  the  road  must  have  knocked 
every  particle  of  life  out  of  him. 
This  man's  brother — his  polyandric 
brother,  as  it  turned  out,  though 
polyandry  only  commences  at  Sera- 
ban,  being  a  Lama  and  not  a  Hindii 
institution,  but  the  two  religions 
are  mixed  up  a  little  at  the 
points  of  contact — reached  the  body 
about  the  same  time  as  I  did,  and 
threw  himself  upon  it,  weeping 
and  lamenting.  I  wished  to  try 
the  effect  of  some  very  strong  am- 
monia, but  the  brother  objected 
to  this,  because,  while  probably 
it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  it 
would  have  defiled  the  dead,  ac- 
cording to  his  religious  ideas.  The 
only  other  sympathy  I  could  dis- 
play was  the  rather  coarse  one  of 
paying  the  people  of  Serahan,  who 
showed  no  indications  of  giving 
assistance,  for  carrying  the  corpse 
up  to  its  village ;  but  the  brother, 
who  understood  Hindiisthani,  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  money  himself,  in 
order  to  purchase  wood  for  the 
funeral  pyre.  He  was  a  laige 
strong  man,  whereas  the  deceased 
was  Httle  and  slight,  so  he  wrapped 
the  dead  body  in  his  plaid,  and 
slung  it  over  his  shoulders.  There 
was  something  almost  comic,  as  well 
as  exceedingly  pathetic,  in  the  way 
in  which  he  toiled  up  the  moun- 
tain with  his  sad  burden,  wailing 
and  weeping  over  it  whenever  he 
stopped  to  rest,  and  kissing  the  cold 
face. 

The  road  up  to  Chini  is  almost 
trodden  ground,  and  so  does  not 
call  for  special  description;  but  it  is 
picturesque  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  presents  wonderful  combina- 
tions of  beauty  and  grandeur.  It 
certainly  has  sublime  heights  above, 
and  not  less  extraordinary  depths 
below.  Kow  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  snowy  peak  20,000  feet  high 


rising  close  above  us,  and  the 
next  minute  we  look  down  into 
a  dark  precipitous  gorge  thousands 
of  feet  deep.  Then  we  have,  below 
the  snowy  peaks,  Himaliyan  ham- 
lets, with  their  flat  roofs,  placed  on 
ridges  of  rock  or  on  green  slop- 
ing meadows;  enormous  deodars, 
clothed  with  veils  of  white  flower- 
ing clematis ;  grey  streaks  of  water 
below,  from  whence  comes  the 
thundering  sound  of  the  imprisoned 
Sutlej — the  classic  Hesudrus;  al- 
most precipitous  slopes  of  shingle, 
and  ridges  of  mountain  fragments. 
Above,  there  are  green  alps,  with 
splendid  trees  traced  out  against  the 
sky ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky, 
and  the  dark  overshadowing  pre- 
cipices. Anon,  the  path  descends 
into  almost  tropical  shade  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  ravines,  with 
ice-cold  water  fiaUing  round  the  dark 
roots  of  the  vegetation,  and  an 
almost  ice-cold  air  feuming  the  great 
leafy  branches.  The  trees  which  meet 
us  almost  at  every  step  in  this 
upper  Sutlej  valley  are  worthy  of 
the  sublime  scenery  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  and  are  well  fitted 
to  remind  us,  ere  we  pass  into  the 
snowy  regions  of  unsullied  truth 
untouched  by  organic  life,  that 
the  struggling  and  half-developed 
vegetable  world  aspires  towards 
heaven,  and  has  not  been  unworthy 
of  the  grand  design.  Even  be- 
neath the  deep  blue  dome,  the 
cloven  precipices  and  the  sky- 
pointing  snowy  peaks,  the  gigantic 
deodars  (which  cluster  most  richly 
about  ^achar)  may  well  strike 
with  awe  by  their  wonderful 
union  of  grandeur  and  perfect 
beauty.  In  the  dog  and  the  ele- 
phant we  often  see  a  devotion  so 
touching,  and  the  stirring  of  an 
intellect  so  great  and  earnest  as 
compared  with  its  cruel  narrow 
bounds,  that  we  are  drawn  towards 
them  as  to  something  almost  sur- 
passing human  nature  in  its  con* 
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fiding  simplicity  and  faithful  tender- 
ness. No  active  feeling  of  this 
kind  can  be  called  forth  by  the 
innumerable  forms  of  beauty  which 
rise  around  us  from  the  Tegetable 
vrorld.  They  adorn  our  gardens 
and  clothe  our  hillsides,  giving  joy 
to  the  simplest  maiden,  yet  direct- 
ing the  winds  and  rains,  and  puri- 
fying the  great  expanses  of  air. 
So  far  as  humanity,  so  dependent 
upon  them,  is  concerned,  they  are 
silent ;  no  means  of  communication 
exist  between  us ;  and  silently,  un- 
renionittrantly,  they  answer  to  our 
care  or  indifference  for  them,  by 
reproducing,  in  apparently  careless 
abundance,  their  more  beautiful  or 
noxious  forms.  But  we  cannot  say 
that  they  are  not  sentient,  or  even 
conscious,  beings.  The  expanding 
of  flowers  to  the  light,  and  the  con- 
traction of  some  to  the  touch,  indi- 
cate a  highly  sentient  nature ;  and 
in  the  slow,  cruel  action  of  carni- 
vorous plants,  there  is  something 
approaching  to  the  fierce  instincts 
of  the  brute  world.  Wordsworth, 
than  whom  no  poet  more  pro- 
foundly understood  the  life  of  na- 
ture, touched  on  this  subject  when 
he  said — 

<'  Through  priiuTose  turfs,  in  that  sweet 
bower, 
The  periwinkle  trail'd  its  wreaths ; 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 


The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan. 

To  catch  the  breezy  air ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can. 

That  there  was  pleasure  there." 

If  anything  of  this  kind  exists,  how 
great  and  grave  must  be  the  sentient 
feeling  of  the  mighty  pines  and 
cedars  of  the  Him^iya  I  There  is 
a  considerable  variety  of  them, — as 
the  Finva  excdsa^  or  the  '*  weeping 
fir,"  which,  though  beautiful,  is 
hardly  deserving  of  its  aspiring 
name ;  the  Pinue  longifolia,  or  Cheel 


tree,  the  most  abundant  of  aU;  tiie 
Pinus  Khnirow^  or  Pkea  Morinda, 
which   almost  riyals  thedeodaisis 
height;     and   the  PinuM  Morinh, 
or  Abies  IHndrow^  the  "silver  fc," 
which    attains  the  greatest  height 
of  all.     But,  excelling  all  these^  is 
the  Cedrtis  deodara^  the  Deodir  or 
Kedron     tree.       There    was  t(m- 
thing  very  grand  about  these  oedais 
of  the  Sutlej  valley,  sometime  forir 
feet  in  circumference,   and  ifsfsg 
almost  to  two  hundred  feet,  or  b]f 
the  height   of  St  Paul's,  on  nearfr 
precipitous  slopes,  and  on  the  scan- 
tiest   soil,    yet    losing  no  line  of 
beauty  in    their    stems  and  ibm 
graceful     pendant     branches,   and 
with  their  tapering  stems  and  ^ 
arrowy  spikes  covered  hj  a  clinging 
trellis-work    of    Virginia    cieepew 
and  clematis  still  in  wh/to  Woom. 
These    sUent    giants    of  a   world 
which  is  not  our  ovni,  \mt  which 
we    carelessly  use   as    our   urgent 
wants  demand,  had  owed  »<>^^ 
to  the  cultivating  care  of  man.    r  e^ 
by  the  snow-rills,  and  by  the  dead 
lichens  and  strong  grass  -vrhieb  once 
found  life  on  the  debris  of  gneiss  and 
mica-slate,  undisturbed  by  the^^ 
bing  of  wild  animals,  and  as  undesir- 
able in  their  tough  green  wood  when 
young  as  unavsolable  in  ibeirM^ 
growth  for  the  use  of  the  pony 
race  of  mankind  which  gr^^  ^P 
around  them,  they  were  fwfi  ^^' 
countless  centuries,  to  seek  air  an** 
light  and  moisture,  and  to  a***^ 
the  perfect  stature  which  they  now 
present,  but  which  is  unlikd/  ^ 
be  continued  now  that  they  aie  ®^* 
posed  to  the  axes  of  human  hei^ 
who  can  turn  them  "to  use."   ^> 
as  the  Singalese  assert,  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm  withers  away  when  ^ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  human  voice, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  in^^" 
jestic  deodar  must  delight  in  ^^? 
beyond  our  babblement.    Had  C^' 
oens  seen  this  cedar  he  might  U^ 
said  of  it,  even  more  appropiia^f 
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than  lie  has  done  of  the  cypress, 
that  it  may  be  a 

"  Preacher  to  the  wise, 
Lessening  fiom  eu^  her  spind  hononn 

rise. 
Till,  as  a  spear-point  reared,  the  topmos>t 

spray, 
Points  to  the  Eden  of  eternal  day.'* 

The  view  from  Chini  and  Pangay 
of  the  Baldung  Kailas,  one  portion 
of  the  great  Indian  Kailas,  or  Abode 
of  the  Gods,  is  very  magnificent; 
but  I  shall  speak  of  that  when 
treating  generally  of  the  various 
groups  of  the  higher  Himaliya.  At 
Pangay  there  is  a  large  good  bunga- 
low ;  and  the  Hindiisthan  and  Tibet 
road  there  comes  to  an  end,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  cut  road,  or,  indeed,  a  path 
on  which  labour  of  any  kind  is  ex- 
pended. It  is  entirely  protected  by 
the  Kailas  from  the  Indian  monsoon ; 
and  I  found  a  portion  of  it  occupied 
by  Captain  and  Mrs  Henderson, 
who  wisely  preferred  a  stay  there 
to  one  in  the  more  exposed  and 
unhealthy  hill  stations,  though  it 
was  so  far  from  society,  and  from 
most  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
easiest  way  from  Pangay  to  Lippe 
is  over  the  Werung  Pass,  12,400 
feet;  but  Captain  Henderson,  on 
his  returning  from  a  shooting  ex- 
cursion, reported  so  much  snow 
upon  it  that  I  determined  to  go 
up  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej,  wind- 
ing along  the  sides  of  the  steep 
but  still  pine-covered  mountains  on 
its  right  bank.  So,  on  the  28th 
June,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  days 
in  order  to  recruit  and  prepare, 
I  bade  adieu  to  civilisation,  as 
represented  in  the  persons  of  the 
kind  occupants  of  the  bungalow  at 
Pangay,  and  fairly  started  for  tent- 
life.  A  very  short  experience  of  the 
''  road"  was  sufficient  to  stagger  one, 
and  to  make  me  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  retreat  of  two  young  cavalry 
officers  I  met^  a  few  days  before,  on 
their  way  back  to  Simla,  and  who 
had  started  frt)m  Pangay  with  some 
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intention  of  going  to  Shipki,  but 
gave  up  the  attempt  after  two  miles' 
experience  of  the  hard  road  they 
would  have  to  travel.  The  great 
Hindiisthan  and  Tibet  affidr  was  bad 
enough,  but  what  was  this  I  had 
come  to  f  For  a  few  miles  it  had 
once  been  a  cut  road,  but  years  and 
grief  had  made  it  worse  than  the 
ordinary  native  paths.  At  some 
places  it  was  impassable  even  for  hill 
ponies,  and  to  be  carried  in  a  dandy 
over  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
out  of  the  question.  But  the  aggra- 
vation thus  caused  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  magnificent 
view  of  snowy  peaks  which  soon 
appeared  in  front,  and  which, 
though  they  belonged  to  the  E^ailas 
group,  were  more  striking  than  the 
Kailas  as  it  appears  from  Chini  or 
Pangay.  Those  enormous  masses 
of  snow  and  ice  rose  into  the  clouds 
above  us  to  such  a  height,  and  ap- 
parently so  near,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  their  fall  would  overwhelm  the 
whole  Sutlej  valley  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  suggested  that  I  was 
entering  into  the  wildest  and  sub- 
limest  region  of  the  earth.  These 
peaks  had  the  appearance  of  being 
on  our  side  of  the  Sutlej,  but  they 
lie  between  that  river  and  Chinese 
Tartaiy,  in  the  bend  which  it  makes 
when  it  turns  north  at  Buspa;  they 
are  in  the  almost  habitationless  dis- 
trict of  Morang,  and  are  aU  over 
20,000  feet  high.  My  coolies  called 
them  the  Shurang  peaks;  and  it  is 
well  worth  while  for  all  visitors  to 
Pangay  to  go  up  a  few  miles  from 
that  place  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  terrific  Alpine  sublimity 
which  is  thus  disclosed,  and  which 
has  all  the  more  effect  as  it  is  seen 
ere  vegetation  ceases,  and  through 
the  branches  of  splendid  and  beau- 
tiful trees. 

At  Barang,  which  made  a  half 
day's  journey,  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  Himdliyan  wind,  which 
blows  usually  throughout  the  day, 
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but  most  fortunately  dies  away  at 
niglit,  led  me  to  camp  in  a  sheltered 
and  beautiful  spot,  pn  a  terraced 
field,  under  walnut  and  apricot 
trees,  and  with  the  Kailas  rising  b^ 
fore  my  tent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sutlej.  Every  now  and  then  in 
the  afternoon,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing sun  began  to  warm  its  snows, 
avalanches  shot  down  the  scarred 
sides  of  the  Kailas ;  and  when  their 
roar  ceased,  and  the  wind  died  away 
a  little,  I  could  hear  the  soft  sound 
ofthewavingcascadesofwhitefoam — 
some  of  which  must  have  rivalled  the 
Staubbachinheight — ^ihatdiversified 
its  lower  surface,  but  which  became 
silent  and  unseen  as  the  cold  of 
evening  locked  up  their  sources  in 
the  glaciers  and  snow  above.  Where 
we  were,  at  the  height  of  about 
9000  feet,  the  thermometer  was  as 
high  as  70^  Fahrenheit  at  sunset ; 
but  at  sunrise  it  was  at  67^  and 
everything  was  frozen  up  on  the 
grand  mountains  opposite.  Though 
deodars  and  edible  pines  were  still 
found  on  the  way  to  Jangi,  that 
road  was  even  worse  than  its  prede- 
cessor, and  Silas  and  Chota  Khan 
several  times  looked  at  me  with 
hopeless  despair.  In  particular,  I 
made  my  first  experience  here  of 
what  a  granite  avalanche  means^  but 
should  require  the  pen  of  Bunyan  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  its  discouraging 
effects  upon  the  pilgrim.  When 
Alexander  Gerard  passed  along  this 
road  fifty-flix  years  before,  he  found 
it  covered  by  the  remains  of  a  granite 
avalanche.  Whether  the  same  avap 
lanche  has  remained  there  ever  since, 
or,  as  my  coolies  averred,  granite 
avalanches  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing down  on  that  particular  piece 
of  road,  I  cannot  say;  but  either 
explanation  is  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  result.  The  whole 
mountain- side  was  covjBred  for  a 
long  way  with  huge  blocks  of  gneiss 
and  granite,  over  which  we  had  to 
scramble  as  best  we  could,  inspired 


by  the  conviction  that  where  these 
came  from  there  might  be  moie  in 
reserve.  At  one  point  we  had  t& 
wind  round  the  comer  of  a  preci- 
pice on  two  long  poles  which  nsted 
on  a  niche  at  the  comer  of  the  preci- 
pice which  had  to  be  turned,  and 
which  there  met  two  corresponding 
poles  from  the  opposite  side.  This 
could  only  have  been  avoided  by 
making  a  detour  of  some  hours  over 
the  granite  blocks,  so  we  wen  all 
glad  to  risk  it ;  and  the  only  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  operation  irafl 
getting  round  the  comer  and  pass- 
ing from  the  first  two  poles  to  the 
second  two,  which  were  on  a  lower 
leveL  As  these  two  movements  had 
to  be  performed  simultaneously,  and 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  hog- 
ging the  rock  as  closely  as  possiMe, 
the  passage  there  was  really  tickliah; 
and  even  the  sure-footed  and  ex- 
perienced hilbnen  had  to  take  our 
ba^^^age  round  it  in  the  smaflest 
possible  instalments. 

At  Jangi  there  was  a  beautifm 
camping-place,  between  some  gw*^ 
rocks  and  under  some  veiy  fin©  ™" 
nut  and  gnew  (edible  pine)  treea. 
The  village  dose  by,  though  fstsm 
had  all  the  marks  of  moderate  affla- 
ence,  and  had  a  Hindii  as  well  as  a 
Lama  temple,  the  former  religi^ 
hardly  extending  any  further  inw 
the  Him^liya,  though  one  or  two 
outl3ring  villages  beyond  belong  to 
it.  Both  at  Pangay  and  Barasg  1 
had  found  the  ordmary  prayer-wheel 
used — a  brass  or  bronze  cyliB»^» 
about  six  inches  long,  and  two  or 
three  in  diameter,  containing  a  lo^ 
scroll  of  paper,on  which  were  written 
innumerable  reduplications  of  the 
Lama  prayer—"  Om  ma  ni  pe^  ^ 
houn"— and  which  is  tnmedfteB^ 
left  to  right  in  the  monk's  hand  oy 
meansofanaxlewluch  passes  through 

its  centre.  But  in  the  Lama  tefflP^' 
at  Jangi  I  found  a  still  more  powf- 
f  ul  piece  of  devotional  machinery;  ^ 
the  shape  of  a  gigantic  pmjeMiuU 
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made   of  bronze^  about   seven  or 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  which 
xnight  be  turned  either  by  the  hand 
or  by  a  rill  of  water  which  could  be 
made  to  fall  upon  it  when  water  was 
in    abundance.     This  prayer  con- 
tained I  am  a&aid  to  say  how  many 
millions  of  repetitions  of  the  great 
Lama  prayer  3  and  the  pious  Eitual- 
ists  of  Jangi  were  justly  proud  of  it, 
and  of  the  eternal  advantages  which 
it  gave  them  over  their  carnal  and 
spiritually  indifferent    neighbours. 
The    neophyte    who    showed    the 
prayer -null  to  me  turned  it  with 
ease,  and  allowed  me  to  send  up  a 
nullion  prayers.    In  describing  one 
of  the  I^a  monasteries,  to  be  met 
&rther  on  in  the  Tibetan  country,  I 
shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  these 
prayer-wheels  and  mills.  The  temple 
at  Jangi,  with  its  Tibetan  inscrip- 
tions and  paintings  of  Chinese  devils, 
told  me  that  I  was  leaving  the  region 
of  Hinduism.    At  Lippe,  where  I 
stopped  next  day,  all  the  people 
appeared  to  be  Tibetan ;  and  be- 
yond that  I  found  only  two  small 
isolated  communities  of  Hindti  Ku- 
naits,  the  one  at  Shaso  and  the 
other  at  Namgea.    The  gnew  tiee, 
or  edible  pine  (Pinua  Oerardina), 
under  some  of  which  I  camped  at 
Jangi,  extends  higher  up  thfim  does 
the  deodar.  I  saw  some  specimens  of 
it  opposite  Pii  at  about  12,000  feet 
The  edible  portion  is  the  almond- 
shaped  seeds,  which  are  to  be  found 
within  the  cells  of  the  cone,  and 
which  contain  a  sweet  whitish  pulp 
that  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
This  tree  is  similar  to  the  Italian 
Finns  pinea;  and  varieties  of  it  are 
found  in  California,  and  in  Japan 
where  it  is  called  the  ^nAio. 

The  road  to  lippe,  though  bad 
and  fatiguing,  presented  nothing  of 
the  dangers  of  the  precediag  day, 
and  took  us  away  from  the  Sutlej 
valley  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pqar,  also  called  Teti,  river.  In 
colder  weather,  when  the  streams  are 


either  frozen  or  very  low,  the  nearest 
way  from  Jangi  to  Shipki  is  to  go  all 
the  way  up  the  Sutlej  valley  to  Pd ; 
but  in  summer  that  is  impossible, 
from  the  size  and  violence  of  the 
streams,  which  are  swollen  by  the 
melting  snows.   At  this  large  village 
a  woman  was  brought  to  me  who  had 
been  struck  on  the  head  by  a  falling 
rock  about  a  year  before.    It  was  a 
very  extraordinary  case,  and  showed 
the  good  effects  of  mountain  air  and 
diet,  because  a  piece  of  the  skull 
had  been  broken  off  altogether  at 
the  top  of  her  head,  leaving  more 
than  a  square  inch  of  the  brain 
exposed,  with  only  a  thin  mem- 
brane over  it.    The  throbbing  of 
the  brain  was  distinctly  perceptible 
under  this  membrane ;  and  yet  the 
woman  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
seemed  quite  intelligent.    I  once 
saw  a  Chinaman's  skull  in  a  similar 
state,  after  he  had  been  beaten  by 
some  Tartar   troops,  but  he  was 
quite  unconscious    and  never  re- 
covered ;  whereas  this  young  woman 
was  not  only  well  but  cheerful,  and 
I  recommended  her  to  go  to  Simla 
and  get  a  metallic  plate  put  in,  as 
that  was  the  only  thing  which  could 
be  done  for  her,  and  her  case  might 
be  interesting  to  the  surgeons  there. 
But  at  lippe  it  became  dear  to 
me  that,  wldle  the  mountain  air 
had  its  advantages,  the  mountain 
water,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
was  not  always  to  be  relied  upon, 
for  I  found  myself  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  acute  dysentery  of  the 
malignant  type.    As  to  the  primary 
origin    of  this  attack  I  was  not 
without  grave  suspicions,  though  far 
from  being  sure  on  the  subject.    At 
Pangay  one  day  I    congratulated 
myself  on  the  improved  state  of  my 
htittlth  as  I  sat   down  to  luncb^ 
which  consisted  of  a  stew;  and  half 
an  hour  afterwards  I  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  symptoms  coitrespon* 
dent  to  those  caused  by  irritant 
metallic  poisoning.    I  spoke  to  my 
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servants  about  this,  and  have  not 
the  remotest  suspicion  of  Silas;  but 
it  struck  me  that  another  of  them 
showed  a  certain  amount  of  shame- 
fitoedness  when  he  suggested  bad 
water  as  tiie  cause;   and  though 
Captain  and  Mrs  Henderson  had 
been  living  for  a  month  at  Pangay, 
they  had  found  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  water.     It  is  very 
unpleasant  when  suspicions  of  this 
kind  aiisey  because  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  disprove  them ;  and  yet 
one  feels  that  the  harbouring  of 
them  may  be  doing  cruel  ii^'ustice 
to  worthy  men.    But,  some  time 
before,   I  had  become  convinced, 
from  a  variety  of   circumstances, 
that  drugging,  which  the  people  of 
India  have  always  had  a  good  deal 
of  recourse  to  among  themselves,  is 
now  brought  to  bear  occasionally 
upon    Anglo-Indians  also,  when 
there  is  any  motive  for  its  use,  and 
tphere  covering  circumstances  exist 
It  may  seem  easy  to  people  who 
have  never  tried  it,  and  have  never 
had  any  reason  to  do  so,  to  deter- 
mine   whether  or    not    poisonous 
drugs  have  been  administered  to 
them ;  but  they  wUl  find  that  just 
as  difficult  as  to  dismount  from  a 
horse  when  it  is  going  over  a  pre- 
cipice.    Such  is  the  £Btct  even  where 
the  poison  is  one  which  can  be 
detected,  but  that  is  not  always  the 
case ;  and,  in  particular,  there  is  a 
plant  which  grows  in  almost  every 
compound  in  India^  a  decoction  of 
the  seeds  of  one  variety  of  which 
will  produce    delirium  and  death 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  its 
presence    behind.      The    pounded 
seeds    themselves    are    sometimes 
given  in  curry  with  similar  effect, 
but  these  can  be  detected,  and  it  is 
a  decoction  firom  them  which  is 
specially  dangerous.     Entertaining 
such  views,  it  appeared  to  me  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  people 
about  me  migh^  be  disposed  not  so 
much  to  poison  me  as  to  arrest  my 


journey  by  means  of  dmgSy  whether 
to  put  an  end  to  what  had  become 
to  them  a  trying  and  hateful  jour^ 
ney,  or  in  answer  to  the  bribery  of 
agents  of  the  Lassa  Government^ 
whose   business  it   is  to    prevent 
Europeans  passing  the  border.     I 
don't  suppose  any  one  who  started 
with  me  from  Simla^  or  saw  me 
start,  expected  that  I  should  get 
up  very  &r  among  the  mountains ; 
and,  indeed,  Major  Fenwick  politely 
told  me  that  I  should  get  eaten  up. 
A  nice  little  trip  along  a  cut  road, 
stopping  a  week  at  a  bungalow  here 
and  another  bungalow  there,  was  all 
very  well ;  but  this  going  straight 
up,  heaven  knew  where,  into  the 
face  of   stupendous  snowy  moun- 
tains, up  and  down  precipices,  and 
among  a  Tartar  people,  was  more 
than  was  ever  seriouisly  bargained 
for. 

I  could  not,  then,  in  the  least 
wonder,  or  think  it  unlikely,  that 
when  it  was  found  I  was  going 
beyond  Pangay,  some  attempt  might 
be  made  to  disable    me  a  little, 
though   without  any  intention   of 
doing  me  serious  injury.     However, 
I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty 
on  that  subject      If  the   illness 
which  I  had  at  Pangay  was  not 
the   producing   cause    of   the  dy- 
sentery, it  at  least  prepared    the 
way  for    it      What    was   certain 
at  Lippe  was,  that  I  had  to  meet  a 
violent  attack  of  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  distressing  of  diseases. 
Unfortunately,  also,  I  had  no  medi- 
cine suited  for  it  except  a  little 
morphia,  taken  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent    Somehow,  it  had  never  oo- 
cuned  to  me  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  my  suffering  from  true 
dysentery  among    the  mountains; 
and  all  the  cases  I  have  been  able  to 
hear  of  there,  were  thoeeof  people  who 
had  brought  it  up  with  them  from 
the  plains.    I  was  determined  not 
to  go  back — ^not  to  turn  on  my  jour- 
ney, whatever  I  did  ;  and  it  occurred 
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to  me  that  Mr  PageUp  the  Moravian 
missionary  stationed  at  Fii,  near  the 
Chinese  border,  and  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr 
Chapman,  wonld  be  likely  to  have 
the  medicines  which  were  all  I  re- 
quired in  order  to  treat  myself 
effectually.  But  Pii  was  several 
days'  journey  off,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  less  bad  road 
which  might  be  followed ;  and  the 
difficulty  was  how  to  get  there  alive, 
so  rapidly  did  the  dysentery  develop 
itself,  and  so  essential  is  complete  re- 
pose in  order  to  deal  with  it  under 
even  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  morphia  did  not  check 
it  in  the  least.  Chlorodyne  I  was 
afraid  to  touch,  owing  to  its  irri- 
tant quality ;  and  I  notice  that  Mr 
Henry  Stanley  found  not«the  least 
use  from  treating  himself  with  it 
when  suffering  from  dysentery  in 
Africa,  though  it  is  often  very  good 
for  diarrhoea. 

The  next  day's  journey,  from  Lippe 
to  Siignam,  would  have  been  no 
joke  even  for  an  Alpine  Clubsman. 
It  is  usually  made  in  two  days'  jour- 
ney; but  by  sending  forward  in 
advance,  and  having  coolies  from 
Labrang  and  £^nam  ready  for  us 
half-way,  we  managed  to  accomplish 
it  in  one  day  of  twelve  hours'  al- 
most continuous  work.  The  path 
went  over  the  Eiihang  or  Eoonang 
Pass,  which  is  14,354  ^et  high;  and 
as  Lippe  and  Stignam  are  about 
9000  feet  high,  that  would  give  an 
ascent  and  descent  of  about  5300 
feet  each.  But  there  are  two  con- 
siderable descents  to  be  made  on  the 
way  from  Lippe  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  and  a  smaller  descent  be- 
fore reaching  Siignam,  so  that  the 
Biihang  Pass  really  involves  an  as- 
cent of  over  8000  feet,  and  a  de- 
scent of  the  same  number. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw 
and  made  use  of  the  yak  or  wild  ox 
of  Tibet,  the  Bob  grunmens,  or  grunt- 
ing ox,  the  Bos  poephagxis  and  the 


vUfayti  of  Arrian.  It  certainly  is  a 
magnificent  animal,  and  one  of  the 
finest  creatures  of  the  bovine  speciea 
In  the  zoological  gardens  at  Schon- 
brunn,  near  Vienna,  there  are  some 
specimens  of  yaks  from  Siberia ;  but 
they  are  small,  and  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  great  yak  of  the 
Himdliya,  the  back  of  which  is  more 
like  an  elephant's  than  anything  else. 
The  shortness  of  its  legs  takes  away 
somewhat  from  its  stature ;  and  so 
does  its  thick  covering  of  fine  black 
and  white  hair,  but  that  adds 
greatly  to  its  beauty.  Indeed  it  is 
the  shaggy  hair  and  savage  eye  of 
the  yak  which  make  its  appearance 
so  striking,  for  the  head  is  not  large, 
and  the  horns  are  poor.  The  tail  is 
a  splendid  feature,  and  the  white 
tails  of  yaks  are  valuable  as  articles 
of  commerce.  The  zo-po,  on  which 
I  often  rode,  is  a  hybrid  between  the 
yak  and  the  female  Boa  indicuSy  or 
common  Indian  cow.  It  is  considered 
more  docile  than  the  yak,  and  its 
appearance  is  often  very  beautiful. 
Curiously  enough,  when  the  yak  and 
the  zo-po  are  tcds:en  to  the  plains  of 
India,  or  even  to  the  Kiilii  valley, 
which  is  over  3000  feet  high,  they 
die  of  liver-disease;  and  they  can 
flourish  only  in  cold  snowy  regions. 
I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
see  any  of  the  wild  yaks  which 
are  said  to  exist  on  the  plains 
of  the  upper  Sutlej  in  Chinese 
Tibet,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ladak. 
I  heard,  however,  of  their  being 
shot,  and  that  the  way  this  was 
accomplished  was  by  two  holes  in 
the  ground,  communicating  with 
each  other  beneath,  being  prepared 
for  the  hunter  in  some  place  where 
these  animals  are  likely  to  pass.  If 
the  wild  yak  is  only  wounded,  it 
rushes,  in  its  fury,  to  the  hole  from 
whence  the  shot  came,  on  which 
the  hunter  raises  his  head  and  gun 
out  of  the  other  hole  and  fires  again. 
This  rather  ignoble  game  may  go 
on  for  some  time,  and  the  yak  is 
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described  as  being  in  a  frenzy  of 
rage,  trampling  in  the  sides  of  the 
holes  and  tearing  at  them  idth  its 
homa.  Even  the  yaks  of  buideny 
which  have  been  domesticated,  or 
rather  half  domesticated,  for  genera- 
tions, are  exceedingly  wfld,  and  the 
only  way  they  can  be  managed  is 
by  a  rope  attached  by  aring  through 
the  nose.  I  had  scarcely  had  time 
at  lippe  to  admire  the  yak  which 
was  brought  for  my  use,  than,  the 
man  in  charge  having  dropped  this 
rope,  it  made  a  fimons  chaige  at 
me;  and  I  found  afterwards  that 
yaks  inyariably  did  this  whenever 
they  got  a  chance.  I  cannot  say 
whether  this  was  done  because  I 
was  evidently  a  stranger,  or  because 
they  regarded  me  as  the  cause  of  all 
their  woes;  but  certainly,  as  we 
went  up  that  terribb  and  apparent- 
ly endless  BtLhang  Pass,  with  one 
man  pulling  at  the  yak's  nose-ring 
in  front,  and  another  progging  it 
behind  with  the  iron  shod  of  my 
alpenstock,  the  Bos  grunniens  had 
an  uncommonly  hard  time  of  it, 
especially  when  he  tried  to  stop; 
he  did  not  keep  grunting  without 
good  reason  therefor ;  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  my  Poe- 
phagus  had  been  perfectly  justified 
in  his  attempt  to  demolish  me  before 
starting. 

If  my  reader  wants  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  comfort  of  riding  upon  a 
yak,  let  him  fisusten  two  Prussian 
spiked  helmets  close  together  along 
the  back  of  a  great  bull  and  seat 
himself  between  theuL  That  is  die 
nearest  idea  I  can  give  of  a  yak's 
saddle,  only  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  helmets  are  connected  on 
each  side  by  ribs  of  particularly 
hard  wood.  The  sure-footedness 
and  the  steady  though  slow  ascent 
of  these  animals  up  the  most  dif- 
ficult passes  are  very  remarkable. 
They  never  rest  upon  a  leg  until 
they  are  sure  they  have  got  a  fair 
footing  for  it ;  and,  heavy  as  they 


appear,  they  will  cany  bmdeiu  up 
places  which  even  the  ponin  and 
mulea  of  the  Alps  would  not  at- 
tempt There  is  a  certain  sanae  d 
safetyin  being  on  the  back  of  a  yak 
among  these  mountains,  such  as  one 
has  in  riding  on  an  cdephantina 
ttger-hnnt ;  yon  feel  that  lurfluDg 
but  a  very  large  rock,  or  the  M 
of  half  a  mountain,  or  sometlung 
of  that  kind,  will  make  it  lose  ito 
footing;  bat  it  does  require  aome 
time  for  the  physical  man  to  get 
accustomed  to  its  saddle,  to  its 
broad  back,  and  to  its  dehlNnte 
motion  when  its  rider  is  upon  u 
and  not  in  a  position  to  be  chaiged 
at 

So  up  I  went  on  a  yak  akaigj 
most  curious  pathway  which  slanted 
across  the^fiaoe  of  an  immense  slate 
precipice.*  Erom  below  it  »?• 
peared  impossible  for  any  man  oi 
animal  to  pass  along  it,  and  some- 
times I  had  to  dismount^  and  even 
the  saddle  had  to  be  taken  off  my 
bulky  steed,  in  order  that  it  ndght 
find  room  to  pass.  From  the  top 
of  this  precipice  there  was  a  descent 
of  about  800  f eet>  and  then  a  fawnen- 
dous  pull  up  to  what  I  fancied  iws 
the  top  of  the  pass,  but  which  i»w 
&r  from  being  anything  of  thekind. 

The  path  then  ran  ^<^^^Tn^ 
skte  at  an  elevation  of  about  13,0W 
feet,  affording  most  splendid  ne^ 
both  of  the  Morang  Kailas  tfi^ 
of  the  great  mountains  ^*iu  w 
Lassa  territory.  After  a  pB^^ 
descent  we  came  upon  an  alp 
grassy  slope,  where  we  "^^^^^ 
people  from  Labrang  and  K*^ 
aU  in  their  best  attire,  to  conduci^ 

us  the  remainder  of  tho  ^^ 
Siignam.  These  ^^^^^. 
some  of  whom  were  rather  go^ 
looking  women,  tendered  ^  ^ 
sistance  rather  as  an  act  of  hosp 
taUty  than  as  a  paid  service;  ^ 
the  money  they  were  to  rec^^^ 
could  hardly  compensate  **^^ 
the  labour  of  the  jouxn^*    *** 
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is  a  Lama  monasteiy  at  Kanani,  in 
which  the  Hongaiian  Csomo  de 
Koids  lived  for  a  long  time  when 
he  commenced  his  studies  of  the 
Tibetan  language  and  literature.  It 
is  well  known  now  that  the  Magg- 
yars  are  a  Tartar  race,  and  that 
their  language  is  a  Tartar  language ; 
but  thirty  years  ago  that  was  only 
l)eginning  to  appear,  so  Csomo  de 
Koros  wandered  eastward  in  search 
of  the  congeners  of  his  country- 
men. At  that  time  Central  Asia 
was  more  open  to  Europeans  than 
it  has  been  of  late  years;  so  he  came 
by  way  of  Xaubul,  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  inner  Him41iya|  found  so 
many  affinities  between  the  Tibetan 
language  and  that  of  his  country- 
men, that  he  concluded  he  had  dus- 
coyered  the  original  stem  of  the 
Maggyar  race.  Years  were  passed 
by  him  at  Kanam,  and  at  the  still 
more  secluded  monastery  of  King- 
•dom,  where  I  found  he  was  well 
remembered ;  and  he  made  himself 
A  master  of  the  Lama  religion  and 
of  the  Tibetan  language,  besides 
preparing  a  number  of  manuscripts 
regarding  the  Tibetan  literature. 
But  this  did  not  content  him,  for 
he  was  anxious  to  penetrate  into 
Chinese  Tibet  as  far  as  Lassa ;  and 
finding  all  his  efforts  to  do  so  &om 
Kun&war  were  frustrated,  he  went 
-down  into  India,  and  ascended  the 
Him&liya  again  at  Ddrjiling,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  into 
Tibet  from  that  point  in  disguise. 
At  D4]jiling,  howeyer,  he  died 
suddenly — ^whether  from  the  effects 
of  passing  through  the  Tend,  or 
from  poison,  or  from  what  cause,  no 
one  can  say,  nor  haye  I  been  able  to 
learn  what  became  of  his  manuscripts. 
I  suppose  nobody  at  Daijiling 
knew  anything  about  him ;  and  Dr 
Stoliczka  told  me  he  had  met  some 
Hungarians  who  had  come  to  India 
in  search  of  their  lost  relatiye 
Osomo,  and  it  was  only  by  some 
accident  he  was  able  to  tell  them 


where  the  Hungarian  they  sought 
was  buried.  Csomo  de  Koros  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  a  Tibetan  Gram- 
mar in  English,  and  also  a  Tibetan- 
EngHsh  Dictionary ;  but  he  had  so 
far  been  anticipated  by  J.  J.  Schmidt, 
who  issued  at  Leipeic,  in  1841,  a 
<  Tibetisch-Deutsches  Wdrterbuch, 
nebstDeutschemWortregister.'  This 
Schmidt  was  a  merchant  in  Eussia, 
at  Sarepta,  near  the  Volga,  where 
he  learned  the  Mongolian  language, 
and  then,  from  the  Mongolian 
Lamas,  acquired  the  Tibetan,  after 
which  the  Russian  Goyemment 
called  him  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
he  published  Mongolian  and  Tibetan 
Grammara  A  small  but  conyenient 
lithographed  Tibetan  Grammar  in 
Eng&h,  and  a  Tibetan-English  Vo- 
cabulary, were  prepared  some  years 
ago  by  the  Bey.  Mr  Jaschke,  of  the 
Morayian  Mission  at  Kaelang,  in 
Lahoul  j  but  the  latter  of  these  will 
ere  long  be  superseded  by  the  ela- 
borate and  most  yaluable  Tibetan- 
German  and  Tibetan-English  Die* 
tionaries,  with  registers,  which  this 
gentleman  is  now  preparing  and 
passing  through  the  press  from  his 
present  residence  at  Hermhut,  in 
Saxony,  the  original  and  central 
settlement  of  theMorayianBrethren. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
Herr  Jaschke  at  Hermhut  a  short 
time  ago,  and  found  him  far  ad- 
yanced  with  his  dictionaries;  and 
may  mention  that  sheets  of  them, 
so  far  as  they  haye  been  printed, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  East  India 
Office  Library. 

But  we  are  not  at  Hermhut  just 
now,  but  on  a  cold  windy  plateau 
13,000  feet  high,  with  a  gradual  de- 
scent before  us  to  some  white  granite 
and  mica -slate  precipices,  which 
haye  to  be  painfully  climbed  up; 
while  beyond,  a  steep  and  terribly 
long  ascent  leads  up  to  a  great  bank 
of  snow,  which  must  be  crossed 
before  it  is  possible  to  commence 
the  5500  feet  of  descent  upon  Siig- 
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nam.  Feeling  myself  l)ecoming 
weaker  eveiy  hour,  I  must  confess 
that  my  heart  almost  failed  me  at  this 
prospect ;  but  to  have  remained  at 
that  altitude  in  the  state  I  was  in 
would  have  been  death;  so,  after 
hastily  drinking  some  ndlk,  which 
the  pretty  Eanam  women  had  been 
considerate  enough  to  bring  with 
them,  we  pushed  on.  No  yaks 
could  go  up  the  white  precipice, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  there 
but  dimbing  with  such  aid  as  ropes 
could  give.  High  as  we  were,  the 
heat  and  glare  of  the  sun  on  these 
rocks  was  frightful ;  but  as  we  got 
up  the  long  slope  beyond  and  ap- 
proached the  bank  of  snow,  the 
sky  darkened,  and  an  intensely 
cold  and  violent  wind  swept  over 
the  summit  of  the  pass  l&om 
the  fields  of  ice  and  snow  around. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  passing 
the  bank  of  snow,  which  turned 
out  to  be  only  patches  of  snow  with 
a  bare  path  between  them ;  but  at 
that  height  of  14,354  feet,  or  nearly 
as  high  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
with  its  rarefied  air,  the  efiect  of  the 
violent  icy  wind  was  almost  killing, 
and  we  could  not  halt  for  a  moment 
on  the  summit  of  the  pass  or  till 
we  got  hundreds  of  feet  below  it. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  able  to  make 
little  use  of  my  dandy,  but  now  I 
could  do  little  more  than  stick  to 
it.  This  was  very  hard  on  the 
bearers,  who  were  totally  unused  to 
the  work.  One  poor  man,  after  a 
little  experience  of  carrying  me,  ac- 
tually roared  and  cried,  the  tears 
ploughing  through  the  dirt  of  ages 
upon  his  cheeks  (for  these  people 
never  wash),  like  mountain  torrents 
down  slopes  of  dried  mud.  He 
seemed  so  much  distressed  that  I 
allowed  him  to  carry  one  of  the 
kiltaa  instead ;  on  which  the  other 
men  told  him  that  he  would  have 
to  be  content  with  two  annas  (three- 
pence) instead  of  four,  which  each 
bearer  was  to  receive.     To  this  he 


replied  that  they  might  keep  all  the 
four  annas  to   themselves,  for  not 
forty  times    four   would    reconcik 
him  to  the  work  of  canying  tin 
dandy.    Bat  the  other  men  bore  up 
most  manfully  imder  an  infliction 
which  they  must  have  r^ardedas 
sent  to  them  by  the  very  devil  d 
devils.    They  were  zemindaiSy  too, 
or  small  proprietors,  well  oflf  in  the 
world,  with    flocks   and  herds  of 
their  own;  and   yet,  for  sixpence, 
they  had  to  carrj  me  (suspended 
from  a  long  bamboo,  which  tortmed 
their  unaccustomed  shoulders,  ana 
knocked  them  ofi*  their  fboting  eyeij 
now  and  then)   down  a  height  of 
between  7000  and  8000  feet  along 
a  steep  corkscrew  track  over  shin^e 
and  blocks  of  granite.     How  trifling 
these  charges  are,  though  the  work 
is  so  much  more  severe,  compared 
with  the  six  francs  a-day  we  hare 
to  give  to  a  Swiss  partatina  or 
ehaUe  a  porteur,  with  three  fiwia 
for  back  fare,  and  the  six  or  eight 
francs  for  a  guide  on  ordinary  ex- 
cursions.    Meanwhile,    the  indivi- 
dual suspended  Irom  the  bamboo 
was  in  scarcely  a  happier  ^Ughi- 
I    could    not    help     rememberii^ 
a    prediction    of  Lieutenant -Coi- 
onel  Moore's,  that  if  I  ever  did 
reach    Kashmir,  or    anywhere^   it 
would  be  suspended  by  the  heeb 
and    ne<dc    from  a  bamboo,  wiUi 
tongue  hanging  out  of  my  mom 
and  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets. 
Things  certainly  had  an  unplea»nt 
appearance  of  coming  to  that  passi 
and  this  reflection  enabled  ®®  *^ 
endure  the  suffering  of  the  daadj- 
wallahs    with    some    equanimity. 
Fortunately,  till  we  got   near  t^ 
Sdgnam,  there  was  no   precipe® 
for  them  to  drop  me  over ;  and  when 
we  at  last  reached  one,  and  h^  ^ 
pass  along  the  edge  of  it,  I  got  ont 
and  walked  as  well  as  I  could;  for  1 
felt  convinced  that  outraged  huia>A 
nature  could  not  have  resisted  the 
temptation ;  and  I  also  took  the  ^ 
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caution  of  keeping  the  most  valu- 
able-looking man  of  the  party  in 
front  of  me  with  my  hand  resting 
on  his  shoulder. 

There  is  a  route  from  Siignam 
to  Pdy  by  Lfo  and  Chango,  which 
takes  oyer  two  14,000  feet  passes, 
and  probably  would  have  been 
the  best  for  me ;  but  we  had 
had  enough  of  14,000  feet  for  the 
time  being,  and  so  1  chose  another 
route  by  Shaso,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  shorter,  but  hard.  It 
was  a  very  smaU  day's  journey 
from  Siignam  (which  is  a  large  and 
very  wealthy  village,  inhabited  by 
Tartars)  to  Shaso,  and  the  road 
was  not  particularly  bad,  though 
I  had  to  be  carried  across  pre- 
cipitous slopes  where  there  was 
scarcely  footing  for  the  dandywal- 
lahs.  My  servants  had  not  recovered 
the  Eiihang  Pass,  however ;  and  I 
was  so  ill  that  I  also  was  glad  to  rest 
the  next  day  at  tlus  strange  little 
village  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
formidable  day's  journey  to  Pd. 
Shaso  consists  of  only  a  few  houses 
and  narrow  terraced  fields  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Darbiing  Liing-pa, 
with  gigantic  and  almost  precipitous 
mountains  shading  it  on  either  side 
of  the  stream.  My  tent  was  pitched 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  grass  amid  large 
willow-trees,  apricot-trees,  and  vines, 
which  promised  to  bear  a  plentiful 
crop  of  large  purple  grapes.  It  was 
here  I  engaged  the  services  of  the 
youth  Nurdass,  who  proved  so  use- 
ful to  me  on  my  further  journey. 
A  boy,  to  be  generally  useful,  had 
been  engaged  at  Kotgarh ;  and  as  no 
one  except  himself  could  pronounce 
his  name  or  anything  like  it,  he 
was  dubbed  'Hhe  Chokra,"  or  simply 
boy.  Of  all  things  in  the  world, 
he  offered  himself  as  a  dhohi  or 
washerman,  for  certainly  his  washing 
did  not  begin  at  home ;  and  he  dis- 
appeared mysteriously  the  morning 
after  his  first  attempt  in  that  line, 
and  after  we  had  gone  only  six 


marches.  Some  clothes  were  given 
him  to  wash  at  Nachar;  and 
whether  it  was  the  contemplation 
of  these  clothes  after  he  had  washed 
them — a  process  which  he  prolonged 
far  into  the  night — or  that  he  found 
the  journey  and  his  work  too  much 
for  him,  or,  as  some  one  said,  he  had 
seen  a  creditor  to  whom  he  owed 
five  rupees, — at  all  events,  when  we 
started  in  the  morning  no  Chokra 
was  visible,  and  the  only  informa- 
tion about  him  we  could  get  was 
that  he  was  udher  gya  —  "gone 
there,"  our  informant  pointing  up 
to  a  wilderness  of  forest,  rock, 
and  snow,  ^urdass  was  a  very 
different  and  much  superior  sort 
of  youth.  His  father — or  at  least 
his  surviving  father,  for,  though 
inhabited  by  an  outlying  colony  of 
Hindi!  Kunaits,  polyandry  flourishes 
in  Shaso — ^was  a  doctor  as  well  as  a 
small  proprietor,  and  his  son  had 
received  such  education  as  could  be 
got  among  the  mountains.  The 
yo|ith,  or  boy  as  he  looked  though 
fifteen  years  old,  spoke  Hindiisthani 
very  well,  as  also  Kundwari,  and 
yet  was  never  at  a  loss  with  any  of 
the  Tibetan  dialects  we  came  to. 
He  could  go  up  mountains  like  a 
wild  cat,  was  not  afraid  to  mount 
any  horse,  and  though  he  had  never 
even  seen  a  wheeled  carriage  until 
we  got  to  the  plains  of  India,  yet 
amid  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
the  railway  stations  he  was  cool  and 
collected  as  possible,  and  learned 
immediately  what  to  do  there. 
He  was  equally  at  home  in  a  small 
boat  on  a  rough  day  in  Bombay 
harbour;  and  after  seeing  three 
steamers,  compared  them  as  crit- 
ically with  one  another  as  if  he 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  iron- 
trade,  though  there  was  nothing  of 
the  conceited  ml  admirari  of  the 
Chinaman  about  him,  and  he  was 
full  of  wonder  and  admiration.  It 
was  really  a  bold  thing  for  a  little 
mountain  youth  of  this  kind  to 
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commit  himaelf  to  an  indefinitely 
long  joTuney  with  people  whomy 
with  the  exception  of  Phooleyiam, 
he  had  never  seen  before.  His 
motive  for  doiog  so  was  a  desire 
to  see  the  world  and  a  hope  of 
bettering  his  condition  in  it,  for 
there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to 
leave  Shaso.  There  was  gieat  lam- 
entation when  he  left ;  his  mother 
and  sisteis  caressing  him,  and  weep- 
ing over  him,  and  beseeching  us  to 
take  good  care  of  him.  The  ori- 
ginal idea  was  that  Nordass  should 
return  to  the  Sutlej  valley  along 
with  Phooleyram,  when  th^  caste- 
man  of  his  should  leave  us,  whe- 
ther in  Spiti  or  Kashmir.  But  in 
Chinese  Tibet  Phooleyram  pulled 
the  little  fellow's  ears  one  night, 
and,  in  defence  of  this,  most  grat- 
uitously accused  him  of  being  tipsy, 
when,  if  anybody  had  been  indulg- 
ing, it  was  only  the  Miinshi  him- 
self. This  made  me  doubtful  about 
sending  him  back  the  long  way  from 
Kashmir  to  the  Sutlej  in  company 
with  Phooleyram  ak)ne;  and  on 
speaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  I 
found  tibat  he  was  quite  frightened 
at  the  prospect,  and  was  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  go  with  me  to 
Bombay, — ^both  because  he  wished  to 
see  a  pkce  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much,  and  because  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced  he  was  afiraid  he 
might  not  be  able  to  reach  his  own 
home  before  spring.  So  Nurdass 
came-  on  with  me  to  Bombay,  wheie 
he  excited  much  interest  by  his 
intelligence  and  open  disposition ; 
and  I  might  have  taken  him  on  far- 
ther with  me  had  he  been  inclined 
to  go ;  but  he  said  that,  though  he 
was  not  afiraid  of  the  kola  pant,  or 
dark  water,  yet  he  would  rather  not 
go  with  me  then,  because  he  had 
made  a  long  enough  journey  firom 
his  own  country,  and  seen  enough 
wonders,  for  the  first  time.  Several 
distinguished  persons  on  our  way 
down  wished  to  take  him  into  their 


employment ;  but  one  day  he  came 
to  me  crying,  with  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  saying  that  there  was 
something  there  which  made  him 
ill,  and  that  he  would  die  unless 
he  got  back  to  his  own  pahar,  or 
mountains.  He  could  not  have 
heard  of  the  Immweh  of  the  Swiss, 
and  I  was  struck  by  his  reference 
to  the  mountains  in  particular. 
There  was  evidently  no  affectation 
in  the  feelings  he  expressed;  00, 
knowing  his  wonderful  devemess 
as  a  traveller,  but  taking  various 
precautions  for  his  safety,  which 
was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  his 
confidence  in  mankind,  I  sent  him 
back  from  Bombay  alone  to  the 
HimWya,  and  have  been  glad  to 
hear  of  his  having  reached  Kotgvdi, 
without  any  midiap,  where,  I  am 
sure,  the  kind-heaited  Mr  Bebsch 
would  see  that  he  was  safely  con- 
voyed to  his  little  village  high  up 
among  the  great  mountains. 

Thus  reinforced  by  a  small  but 
mighty  man,  we  started  &om  Shaso 
at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  4th. 
July,  and  I  managed  to  reach  Pii  at 
seven  that  night,  more  dead  than 
alive.  The  distance  was  only  four- 
teen miles,  and  the  two  first  and  the 
last  two  were  so  easy  that  I  was 
carried  over  them  in  my  dandy;  but 
the  intervening  ten  were  killing  to 
one  in  my  condition,  for  the  dimdy 
was  of  no  use  upon  them,  and  I  had 
to  trust  entirely  to  my  own  hands 
and  feet.  These  ten  miles  took 
me  exactly  twelve  hours,  with  only 
half  an  hour's  rest  The  fastest  ol 
my  party  took  nine  houra  to  the 
whole  distance,  so.  that  I  must  have 
gone  wonderfully  fast  considering 
that  I  had  rheumatism  besides  dy- 
sentery, and  could  take  nothing  ex- 
cept a  very  little  milk,  either  before 
starting  or  on  the  way.  The  track 
— ^for  it  could  not  be  called  a  path, 
and  even  goats  could  hardly  have 
got  along  many  parts  of  it^-ran 
across  the  face  of  tremendous  slate 
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piecipioesy  which  lose  up  thousands 
of  feet  from  the  foamingand  thunder- 
ing Sutl^'.  Some  rough  survey  of 
these  dhung  or  cli£GB  was  made,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  continue  the 
Hindiisthan  and  Tibet  road  beyond 
Pangay,  a  project  which  has  never 
been  carried  out ;  and  Mr  Cregeen, 
executive  engineer,  says  of  them, 
in  No.  CLXVL  of  the  "  Professional 
Papers  on  Indian  Engineering,"  **  in 
the  fifth  march  to  Spooi,*  the  road 
must  be  taken  across  the  cliSa  which 
here  line  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej 
in  magnificent  wildness.  The  native 
track  across  these  diffs,  about  1500 
feet  above  the  crossing  for  the  Hin- 
diisthan andTibet  road,  is  considered 
the  worst  footpath  in  Bussahir. 
This  march  will,  I  think,  be  the 
most  expensive  on  the  road;  the 
whole  of  the  cutting  will  be  through 
hard  rock."  Any  one  who  has  had 
some  experience  of  the  footpaths  in 
Bussahir  may  conceive  what  the 
worst  of  them  is  likely  to  be,  but 
still  he  may  be  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  it  is  possible  to  get  along 
faces  of  hard  rock,  thousands  of  feet 
above  their  base,  when  there  has 
been  no  cutting  or  blasting  either. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  though  the  precipices  of  the 
HimWya  look  almost  perpendicular 
£com  points  where  their  entire  gigan- 
tic proportions  can  be  seen,  yet,  on  a 
closer  examination,  it  turns  out  that 
they  are  not  quite  perpendicular, 
and  have  many  ledges  which  can  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  traveller. 
In  this  case  the  weather  had  worn 
away  the  softer  parts  of  the  slate, 
leaving  the  harder  ends  sticking  out; 
and  I  declare  that  these,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  ropes  of  juniper- 
branches,  were  the  only  aids  we 
had   along    many  parts  of   these 


precipices  when  I  crossed  them. 
Where  the  protruding  ends  of 
slate  were  close  together,  long 
slabs  of  slate  were  laid  across  them, 
fonning  a  sort  of  footpath  such  as 
might  suit  a  chamois-hunter ;  when 
they  were  not  sufficiently  in  line, 
or  were  too  far  distant  from  each 
other,  to  allow  of  slabs  being  placed, 
we  worked  our  way  from  one  pro- 
truding end  of  slate  to  another  as 
best  we  could;  and  where  a  long 
interval  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
did  not  allow  of  this  latter  method 
of  progress,  ropes  of  twisted  juniper- 
branches  had  been  stretched  from 
one  protruding  end  to  another, 
and  dabs  of  slate  had  been  placed 
on  these,  with  their  inner  ends  rest- 
ing on  any  crevices  which  could  be 
found  in  the  precipice  wall,  thus 
forming  a  '^footpath"  with  great 
gaps  m  it,  through  which  we  could 
look  down  sometimes  a  longdistance, 
and  which  bent  and  shook  beneath 
our  feet,  allowing  the  slabs  every  now 
and  then  to  drop  out  and  fiedl  to- 
wards the  Sutlej,  till  shattered  into 
innumerable  fragments.  It  was  use- 
less attempting  to  rely  on  a  rope  at 
manyof  these  places,  for  the  men  who 
would  havehaid  to  holdtherope  could 
hardly  have  found  a  position  ftom 
which  to  stand  the  least  strain.  In- 
deed the  worst  danger  I  met  with  was 
from  a  man  officiouisly  tiying  to  help 
me  on  one  of  these  juniper-bridges, 
with  the  result  of  nearly  bringing  the 
whole  concern  down.  And  if  slabs 
of  slate  wentoutfzomundemeath  our 
feet,  not  less  did  slabs  of  slate  come 
crashing  down  over  and  between  our 
heads  occasionally;  for  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  whole  of  that  precipice 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  detaching 
itself  in  fragments  into  the  river 
beneath.     I  may  add,  that  having 


*  Fti  IB  the  name  of  this  place,  bat  tlie  nativeR  sometimea  call  it  Ptii,  the  i  being 
added  merelv  for  the  aake  of  eaphony,  as  the  Chinese  sometimes  change  Shu,  water, 
into  ShnL  in  the  Trigonometncal  Survey  map  it  has  been  transfonned  into  Spuch. 
Where  Mr  Cregeen  found  his  version  of  it  I  cannot  conceive. 
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sent  my  serrants  on  in  front — to  set 
up  my  tent  and  make  other  prepara- 
tions in  case  of  Mr  Pag^  being 
away,  of  wliich  I  had  heard  a 
ramoar — I  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Siignam  bigarries,  of  whose 
Tebarskad  I  hardly  understood  a 
word ;  and  that  the  July  sun  heat 
upon  the  slate,  so  that  every  breath 
fromtherock  was  sickening.  Beneath 
there  were  dark  jagged  precipices  and 
an  almost  sunless  torrent — so  deeply 
is  the  Sutlej  here  sunk  in  its  gorge — 
foaming  along  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty  miles  an  hour ;  above  there 
were  frowning  precipices  and  a 
cloudless  sky,  across  which  some 
eagle  or  huge  raven-like  Him41iyan 
crow  occasionally  flitted. 

I  saw  this  footpath  in  an  excep- 
tionally bad  state — for  it  is  only 
used  in  winter  when  the  higher 
roads  are  impassable  &om  snow ;  and 
after  all  the  damage  of  winter  and 
spring  it  is  not  repaired  until  the 
beginning  of  winter.  But  no  repair- 
ing, short  of  blasting  out  galleries  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  could  make 
much  improvement  in  it.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  danger  of  this 
path  which  made  it  frightful  to 
me  ;  that  only  made  it  interest- 
ing, and  served  as  a  stimulus. 
The  mischief  was  that,  in  my  dis- 
abled and  weak  state,  I  had  to  exert 
myself  almost  continuously  on  it  for 
twelve  hours  in  a  burning  sun.  The 
Siignam  men  did  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  me,  and  I  could  not 
but  admire,  and  be  deeply  grateful 
for,  their  patience  and  kmdness. 
But  the  longest  day  has  an  end,  as 
Damiens  said  when  he  was  taken 
out  to  be  tortured;  and  we 
reached  Pii  at  last,  my  bearers, 
as  they  approached  it,  sending  up 
sounds  not  unlike  the  Swiss 
jodel,  which  were  replied  to  in 
similar  fashion  by  their  companions 
who  had  reached  the  place  before 
them.  Pii  is  a  large  village,  situ- 
ated about  a  thousand  feet  above 


the  bed  of  the  Sutlej,  on  the 
slope  of  a  high,  steep  monntaiiL  1 
found  that  my  t^t  had  been 
pitched  on  a  long  terraced  field, 
well  shaded  with  apricot-trees,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  viUi^  and 
that  Mr  Pagell,  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, was  absent  on  a  long  journey 
he  was  making  in  Spiti  Mb  Pi- 
gell,  it  appeared,  was  living  witii 
some  native  Christians  near  bj,  in 
a  house  guarded  by  ferocions  dogs; 
but  as  she  spoke  neither  English 
nor  Hindiisthani,  only  German  and 
Tibetan,  Silas  had  been  unable  to 
communicate  with  her,  and  the  nse 
of  Nurdass  as  an  interpreter  hd 
not  then  been  discovered.  This  was 
serious  news  for  a  man  in  my  con- 
dition ;  but  I  was  in  too  deathlike 
a  state  to  do  anything,  and  lying 
down  in  my  tent,  did  not  make  any 
attempt  to  leave  it  until  the  day 
after  next. 

Whenever  able,  I  staggered  up 
to  Mrs  Pagell's  residence,  and  ex- 
plained the  position  I  was  in.   She 
at  once  gave  me  access  to  her  bus- 
band's  store  of  medicines,  wbcre  I 
found  aU  I  required  to  treat  mysdt 
with— calomel,  steel,  chalk,  DoyefB 
powder,  and,  above  all,  pure  ipcp*" 
cuanha,  which  nauseous  me^cine 
was  to  me  like  a  spring  of  livu^g 
water  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  lan^i  ^f 
I  knew  well  that  it  was  the  onlj 
drug  to  be  relied  on  for  dysenteij. 
This  good  Moravian  sister  was  dis- 
tressed at  having  no  proper  accom- 
modation in  her  house  for  me  J  "^*» 
otherwise,  she  placed  all  its  resources 
at  my  disposal,  and  soon  sent  off  » 
letter  to  be  forwarded  from  w^ 
to  village  in  search  of  herhuab^^^ 
Considering  that,  in  ten  yea»,  ^^ 
Pagell  had  seldom  seen  a  Earopean» 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  ane 
should  be  a  little  flustered  and  a*  * 
loss  what  to  do ;  but  her  kifldn^ 
was  genuine,  and  I  was  gieawy 
indebted  to  her.  . 

I  had  hoped,  by  this  time,  to  w 


^ 
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leaving  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  sant,  even  for  a  half-dead  man,  either 
of  Death,  its  rock  heat  and  its  ever-  to  see  them  in  moonlight,  or  hear 
roaring  torrent,  but  had  to  remain  them  in  darkness,  gliding  about  his 
in  it  for  a  month  longer,  lying  on  tent.  One  end  of  the  field  in  front 
my  back.  I  reached  Fd  on  the  4th  of  me  touched  on  a  small  forest, 
July,  and  Mr  Pagell  did  not  arrive  which  ran  up  a  steep  valley  and 
until  the  25th  of  the  month ;  so  was  likely  to  harbour  wild  beasts, 
that  for  three  weeks,  and  during  The  position  was  lonely,  also,  for 
the  critical  period  of  the  disease,  I  I  had  to  make  my  servants  camp  a 
had  to  be  my  own  doctor,  and  almost  little  way  off,  on  the  side  away  from 
my  own  sick-nurse.  Only  those  the  forest,  in  order  not  to  be  dis- 
who  have  experienced  acute  dysen-  turbed  by  their  talking  and  disput- 
tery  can  know  how  dreadfully  try-  ing,  or  by  their  visitors;  and  so,  weak 
ing  and  harassing  it  is;  and  the  as  I  was,  they  were  barely  within  call 
servants  of  the  heroic  Livingstone  even  when  awake.  But  I  was  much 
have  told  how,  in  the  later  stages  disturbed  by  the  singing  and  howl- 
of  it,  he  could  do  nothing  but  groan  ing  of  a  number  of  Chinese  Tartars 
day  and  night  Then  the  ipecacu-  who  had  come  over  the  border  on  a 
anha,  which  I  had  to  take  in  enor-  pilgrimage  to  the  Lama  temple  in 
mous  doses  before  I  could  contrive  Pii.  These  pious  persons  were  silent 
to  turn  the  disease,  kept  me  in  a  all  day  till  about  two  or  three  in  the 
state  of  the  greatest  feebleness  and  afternoon,  when  they  commenced 
sickness.  The  apricot-trees  afforded  their  infernal  revels,  and  (with  the 
grateful  shade,  but  they  harboured  aid  of  potent  liquor,  I  was  told) 
hosts  of  sand-flies,  which  tormented  kept  up  their  singing  and  dancing 
me  all  night,  while  swarms  of  the  for  several  nights  till  morning.  In 
common  black  fly  kept  me  from  addition  to  all  this,  huge  savage  Ti- 
sleeping  during  the  day.  There  betan  dogs  used  to  come  down  the 
were  numbers  of  scorpions  under  mountain-sides  from  a  Lama  nim- 
the  stones  around,  both  the  grey  nery  above,  and  prowl  round  my 
scorpion  and  the  large  black  scor-  tent,  or  poke  into  it,  in  search  of 
pion  with  its  deadly  sting,  of  the  what  they  could  find ;  and  the  let- 
effects  of  which  Yamb^ry  has  given  ting  them  loose  at  all  was  highly 
such  a  painful  account.  Curiously,  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
too,  this  was  the  only  place  in  the  of  the  virtuous  sisterhood.  One 
Himaliya  where  I  ever  heard  of  splendid  red  dog  came  down  reg- 
there  being  serpents ;  but  long  ser-  ularly,  with  long  leaps,  which  I 
pents  there  were — six  feet  long —  could  hear  distinctly;  and  I  had 
gliding  before  my  open  tent  at  quite  an  affection  for  him, .until, 
night  This  was  no  dream  of  deli-  one  night,  I  was  awakened  from 
rium,  for  one  was  killed  quite  close  an  uneasy  slumber  by  finding  his 
to  it  and  brought  to  me  for  exami-  mouth  fumbling  at  my  throat,  in 
nation;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  Mr  order  to  see  if  I  was  cold  enough 
Pagell  killed  another  in  his  ver-  for  his  purposes.  This  was  a  little 
andah.  I  was  far  too  ill  to  ex-  too  much,  so  I  told  Silas  to  watch 
amine  whether  my  serpent  had  for  it  and  pepper  it  with  small 
poison- fangs  or  not,  and  was  fain  shot  from  a  distance;  but,  either 
to  be  contcmt  with  an  assurance  that  accidentally  or  by  design,  he  shot 
the  people  of  Pd  were  not  afraid  of  it  in  the  side  from  close  quarters, 
these  long  snakes;  but  the  Moravian  killing  it  on  the  spot,  its  life  issu- 
foundthattheonehekilledhadfangs,  ing  out  of  it  in  one  grand,  hoarse, 
and  at  all  events  it  was  not  plea-  indignant  roar/ Possibly  it  occurred 
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to  my  servant  that  the  small  shot  be  taken  of  its  position,  for  it  halted 
from  a  distance  might  be  a  rather  for  an  instant,  and  gave  another 
nnsafe  proceeding.  As  if  these  warning  growL  It  repeated  this  rnn- 
things  were  not  enough,  I  had  a  noeuvre  as  it  passed  my  tent,  on  its 
visitor  of  another  kind,  one  night,  four  legs  this  time,  but  othswiae 
who  puzzled  me  not  a  little  at  ^t.  took  no  notice  of  me ;  and  there  was 
I  was  lying  awake,  exhausted  by  a  curious  sense  of  perilous  wroi^- 
one  of  the  paroxysms  of  my  illness,  doing  about  the  creatuie,  as  if  it 
when  a  large  strange-looking  figure  were  conscious  that  the  tmpfcation 
stepped  into  the  moonlight  just  of  the  apricots  had  led  it  into  a 
before  my  tent,  and  mov^  about  phice  where  it  ought  not  to  haye 
there  with  the  unsteady  swaying  been.  I  did  not  mention  this  dr- 
motion  of  a  drunken  man,  and  with  cumstance  to  Bilas,  for  he  wib 
its  back  towards  me.  My  first  idea  extremely  anxious  to  have  a  shot  at 
was  that  this  was  one  of  the  Chinese  a  bear,  and  I  was  just  as  anzions 
Tartars  encamped  beside  the  temple,  that  he  should  not,  because  he  had 
who  had  come  in  his  sheepE&in  no  sufficient  qualification  for  such 
coat  to  treat  me  to  a  war-dance,  or  dangerous  sport,  and  to  have  wonnd- 
to  see  what  he  could  pick  up ;  and  ed  a  bear  would  only  have  resulted 
BO  I  let  my  hand  fall  noiselessly  in  its  killing  him,  and  perhaps  some 
over  the  side  of  the  couch,  upon  the  more  of  us.  After  that,  however, 
box  which  held  my  revolver.  It  though  never  troubled  with  anothw 
was  only  natural  that  I  should  think  visit  of  the  kind,  I  had  a  sort  of 
80,  because  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  bairicade  made  at  night  with  my 
animal,  except  Jiomo  sapiens^  moves  table  and  other  articles  in  ^^^^ 
erect  upon  its  hind  legs,  or,  I  may  the  tent,  so  that  I  might  not  he 
add,  gets  drunk.  But  still  there  taken  unawares ;  for  my  visitor  was 
was  something  not  human  in  the  not  a  little  Indian  black  ^'^^  ^ 
movements  of  this  creature,  and  even  an  ordinary  Tibetan  hew,  wt 
when  it  b^gan  slowly  to  climb  up  a  formidable  specimen  of  ^e 
one  of  the  apricot-trees  in  a  curi-  yellow  or  snow  bear  (Uiws  %swvr 
ous  &shion,  I  could  not  help  ex-  linus),  which  usually  keeps  ahove 
claiming  aloud,  "  Good  heavens !  the  snow-line,  is  highly  cainivorojB 
what  have  we  got  nowl"  On  in  its  habits,  and  often  kills  the 
this  it  turned  round  its  long  head  yaks  of  Pii,  and  of  other  Til- 
and  gave  a-ferocious  growl,  enabling  lages,  when  they  are  sent  to  p^ 
me  lM)th  to  see  and  hear  that  it  was  in  summer  upon  the  hi^  ^P* 
one  of  the  great  snow-bears  which  Shortly  after  tiiis  I  discovered  tm 
infest  the  high  mountains,  but  enter  the  way  to  deal  with  the  homb^ 
seldom  and  only  by  stealtJi  the  vU-  irritation  of  the  sand-flies  vraa 
lages.  I  thought  it  prudent  to  make  have  my  tent  closed  at  ^^^. 
no  more  remarks ;  and  after  another  to  smoke  them  out  of  it  with  ^^ 
warning  growl,  evidently  intended  ing  fagots,  which  almost  entnw; 
to  intimate  that  it  was  not  going  freed  me  fkom  their  annoyan^^  ^ 
to  be  balked  of  its  supper,  the  was  an  immense  relief,  though 
bear  continued  up  the  tree,  and  plan  had  some  dis^'^^^^^ 
commenced  feasting  on  the  apri-    own,  because  I  did  not  like  to  suv^ 

cots.  As  may  be  supposed,  I  watch-  a  light  for  fear  of  attracting  ^^ 

ed    somewhat    anxiously    for    its  sand-flies;  and  so  t^^.^^^^^g^t 

descent ;    and  as    it   came    down  creatures  about  and  inside  mf  ^ 

the  trunk,  the  thought  seemed  to  became    doubly    unpleasant  w 

strike  it  that  a  base  advantage  might  there  was  little  or  no  moon,  i  > 
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ill  the  darkness,  I  could  not  tell 
what  they  might  be. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I  spent  the 
month  of  July,  when  I  had  hoped 
to  be  travelling  in  Chinese  Tibet. 
Trying  as  this  combination  of  horrors 
was,  I  think  it  did  me  good  rather 
than  harm,  for  it  made  life  more 
desirable  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  appeared,  and  so  prevented  me 
succumbing  to  the  disease  which 
had  got  all  but  a  fatal  hold  of  me. 
Moreover,  the  one  visitor  neutralised 
the  effect  of  the  other :  you  cease  to 
caie  about  scorpions  when  you  see 
long  snakes  moving  about  you  at 
night,  and  Tibetan  mastiffs  are  in- 
significant after  the  visit  of  an  Ursits 
isabeUinua.  During  this  trying 
period  Mrs  Pagell  paid  me  a  diort 
visit  every  day  or  two,  and  did 
all  in  her  power  to  afford  medical 
comforts.  My  servants  also  were 
anxious  to  ;do  all  they  could,  but 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  and  I 
was  scarcely  able  to  direct  them  to  do 
more  than  weigh  out  medicines  and 
to  leave  me  as  undisturbed  as  pos- 
sible, complete  repose  being  almost 
essential  to  recove^.  I  could  only 
lie  there,  remembering  the  lines — 

"^So  he  bent  not  a  muscle,  bnt  hnng  there, 

As,  caaght  in  his  pangs 
And  waiting  his  change,  the  king-serpent 

All  heavily  han^. 
Far  away  from  his  kmd,  in  the  pine, 

Till  deliverance  cooie.*' 

After  I  had  recovered,  and  we 
were  away  from  Pd,  Mr  PageU  told 
me,  with  a  slightly  humorous 
twkikle  in  his  eye,  and  being 
guilty  of  a  little  conjugal  infidelity, 
that  one  great  cause  of  his  wife's 
anxiety  on  my  account  was  that 
she  did  not  know  where  I  was 
to  be  buried,  or  how  a  coffin  was  to 
be  made  for  me.  About  the  10th 
and  12th  of  July  it  looked  very  like 
as  if  the  time  had  come  for  arrange- 
ments of  that  kind  being  made ;  and 
poor  Mrs  PageU  was,  naturally 
enough,  greatly  at  a  loss  what  to  do 


in  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
Ground  is  very  valuable  at  Pii,  and 
difficult  to  be  had,  being  entirely 
artificial,  and  terraced  up  on  the 
mountain -side.  For  a  stranger  to 
occupy  any  portion  of  it  in  perpetu- 
ity would  have  been  a  serious  and 
expensive  matter;  and  Moravian 
feeling  revolted  at  the  idea  of  grow- 
ing vegetables  or  buckwheat  over 
my  grave.  Then,  as  everything 
should  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,  the  question  as  to  a  coffin 
was  very  perplexing.  Had  the 
practical  missionary  himself  been 
there,  he  could  at  least  have  super- 
vised the  construction  of  one  by  the 
Pd  carpenters;  but  his  wife  felt 
quite  unequal  to  that,  and  was  much 
distressed  in  consequence.  Had  I 
known  of  this  anxiety,  I  could  have 
put  her  mind  at  rest,  because  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that,  in  the 
circumstances,  the  responsibility  of 
making  arrangements  would  faU 
upon  any  one  except  myself.  Death 
never  appeared  to  myself  so  near  as 
the  people  beside  me  believed  it  to 
be ;  and  my  determination  was,  if  it 
became  inevitable,  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  have  my  body  carried  up, 
without  a  coffin,  high  up  the  moun- 
tains above  the  snow-line.  I  had 
fully  considered  how  this  could 
have  been  insured,  and  have  always 
had  a  fancy,  nay,  something  more 
than  a  fancy,  to  be  so  disposed  of, 
far  away  from  men  and  their  ways. 
There  are  wishes  of  this  kind  which, 
I  believe,  have  a  real  relationship 
to  the  future,  though  the  connection 
may  be  too  subtie  to  be  clearly 
traced.  There  is  a  twofold  idea  in 
death,  by  virtue  of  which  man  still 
attaches  himself  to  the  earth  while 
his  spirit  may  look  forward  to 
brighter  worlds ;  and  for  me  it  was 
a  r^  consolation  to  think  of  myself 
resting  up  there  among  the  high 
peaks— 

''There,  watched  by  silence  and  by  night, 
And  folded  in  the  strong  embrace 
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Of  the  great  monntams,  with  the  light 
Of  the  sweet  heavens  upon  my  fiiice. " 

But  it  had  not  come  to  that.  By 
day  I  watched  the  sonbeams  slant- 
ing thiongh  the  apricot-trees,  or 
looked  up  longingly  to  the  green 
slopes  and  white  snows  of  the 
"Windy  Peak"  of  Gerard's  map. 
Eye  after  eve  I  saw  the  sunlight 
receding  up  the  wild  precipices 
and  fading  on  the  snowy  sum- 
mits. Night  after  night  the  most 
baleful  of  the  constellations  drew  its 


horrid  length  across  a  space  of  open 
sky  between  the  trees,  and  its  led 
star,  Oor  Scorpiij  glared  down  upon 
my  sick-bed  like  a  malignant  eye 
in  heaven.  And  while  the  cnsb  of 
fjedling  rocks  and  the  movements  of 
stealthy  wild  creatures  wers  occa- 
sionally heard,  night  and  day  there 
ever  rose  firom  beneath  the  dull 
thunderous  sound  of  the  Satlej,  to 
remind  me,  if  that  were  needed, 
that  I  was  still  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death. 
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In  the  very  beginnings  of  science,  the  parsons,  who  managed  things  then, 
Being  handy  with  hammer  and  chisel,  made  gods  in  the  likeness  of  men; 
Till  commerce  arose,  and  at  length  some  men  of  exceptional  power 
Supplanted  both  demons  and  gods  by  the  atoms,  which  last  to  this  hour. 
Yet  they  did  not  abolish  the  gods,  but  they  sent  them  well  out  of  the 

way, 
With  the  rarest  of  nectar  to  drink,  and  blue  fields  of  nothing  to  sway. 
From  nothing  comes  nothing,  they  told  us,  nought  happens  by  chance,  but 

by  fate ; 
There  is  nothing  but  atoms  and  void,  all  else  is  mere  whims  oat  of  date. 
Then  why  should  a  man  curry  fjEkvour  with  beings  who  cannot  exist, 
To  compass  some  petty  promotion  in  nebulous  kingdoms  of  mist  t 
But  not  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  nor  the  glittering  shafts  of  the  day. 
Must  the  fear  of  the  gods  be  dispelled,  but  by  words,  and  their  wonderful 

play. 
So  treading  a  path  all  untrod,  the  poet-philosopher  sings 
Of  the  seeds  of  the  mighty  world — ^the  first-beginnings  of  things; 
How  freely  he  scatters  his  atoms  before  the  beginning  of  years ; 
How  he  clothes  them  with  force  as  a  garment,  those  small  incompressiow 

spheres !  v 

Nor  yet  does  he  leave  them  hard-hearted — ^he  dowers  them  with  lore  ana 

with  hate. 
Like  spherical  small  British  Asses  in  infinitesimal  state; 
Till  just  as  that  living  Plato,  whom  foreigners  nickname  Pkteau,* 
Drops  oil  in  his  whisky-an^d-water  (for  foreigners  sweeten  it  so), 

♦  StaUque  ExpMmerUaU  et  Thioriqtte  dea  Liquidet  soumi*  aux  seuks  Fof^^^' 
culmrcs.    Par  J.  Plateau,  Professeor  ^  I'Univenit^  do  Gand. 
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Each  drop  keeps  apart  from  the  other,  enclosed  in  a  flexible  skin, 

Till  touched  by  the  gentle  emotion  evolved  by  the  prick  of  a  pin : 

Thus  in  atoms  a  simple  collision  excites  a  sensational  thrill. 

Evolved  through  all  sorts  of  emotion,  as  sense,  understanding,  and  will ; 

There  is  nobody  here,  I  should  say,  has  felt  true  indignation  at  all. 

Till  an  indignation  meeting  is  held  in  the  Ulster  Hall ; 

Then  gathers  the  wave  of  emotion,  then  noble  feelings  arise, 

Till  you  all  pass  a  resolution  which  takes  every  man  by  surprise. 

Thus  the  pure  elementary  atom,  the  unit  of  mass  and  of  thought. 

By  force  of  mere  juxtaposition  to  life  and  sensation  is  brought ; 

So,  down  through  untold  generations,  transmission  of  structureless  germs 

Enables  our  race  to  inherit  the  thoughts  of  beasts,  fishes,  and  worms. 

We  honour  our  fathers  and  mothers,  grandfiEtthers  and  grandmothers  too ; 

But  how  shall  we  honour  the  vista  of  ancestors  now  in  our  view  1 

First,  then,  let  us  honour  the  atom,  so  lively,  so  wise,  and  so  small ; 

The  atomists  next  let  us  praise,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  and  all ; 

Let  us  damn  with  faint  praise  Bishop  Butler,  in  whom  many  atoms 

combined 
To  form  that  remarkable  structure  which  it  pleased  him  to  call — ^his  mind. 
Last,  praise  we  the  noble  body  to  which,  for  the  time,  we  belong. 
Ere  yet  the  swift  whirl  of  the  atoms  has  hurried  us,  ruthless,  along. 
The  British  Association — ^like  Leviathan  worshipped  by  Hobbes, 
The  incarnation  of  wisdom,  built  up  of  our  witless  nobs, 
Which  will  carry  on  endless  discussions,  when  I,  and  probably  you, 
Have  melted  in  infinite  azure — ^and,  in  short,  till  all  is  blue. 
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PBUSSIAN  lOLITAHT  MANCEUYBES. 


BT  CAPTAIN  HBNET  KNOLLTS,   BOTAL  ABTILLEBT. 


''Depend  upon  it,  we  commit 
just  as  many  tactical  errors  in  our 
manoeuvres  in  Prussia  as  you  do  in 
England.  I  have  carefully  watched 
the  course  of  your  operations,  and 
I  have  undoubtedly  observed  many 
faults  and  some  absurdities,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  in  excess  of 
those  which  habitually  occur  in 
our  own  country.  Tear  after  year 
they  are  repeated,  but  the  object 
of  these  exercises  is  to  prevent 
the  errors  from  getting  too  much 
ahead." 

Such  were  the  words,  in  private 
conversation,  of  that  eminent  tacti- 
cian General  Blumenthal,  when,  in 
1871,  as  one  of  our  foreign  guests, 
he  was  a  spectator  of  our  Aldershot 
Autumn  Manoeuvres,  first  initiated 
and  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Sir  Hope  Grant.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  since  laboured 
with  unwearied  assiduity  to  render 
these  military  lessons  more  instruc- 
tive, many  of  our  shortcomings  have 
become  modified,  or  have  disap- 
peared. And  yet  there  is  a  semi- 
expressed  feeling  of  discontent  that 
we  fall  painfidly  short  of  the  model 
which  in  that  first  instance  we 
undoubtedly  set  up  for  ourselves — 
the  Prussian  army.  Some  of  our 
experienced  officers  are  wont  to 
declare  that  "  we  don't  set  to  work 
with  our  manoeuvres  in  the  right 
way,  like  the  Prussians ;"  while  the 
more  heedless  re-echo  the  opinion 
in  the  homely  but  forcible  expres- 
sion, that  our  labours  are  "all 
bosh" — a  cry  which,  if  persisted 
in,  must  tend  to  bring  about  mis- 
trust, the  apathy  of  discouragement, 
want  of  zeal,  in  fact  those  very  evils 
which  are  so  much  deprecated,  but 


which,  I  submit^  are  now  chiefly 
imaginary.  After  all,  is  our  amy 
of  so  thoroughly  inferior  a  descrip- 
tion in  all  its  branchest  Are  our 
battalions  so  poorly  handled  by 
their  commanders,  and  are  our  tac- 
tics of  such  a  nature  that  they  must 
provoke  ridicule  in  time  of  peace, 
and  entail  disaster  in  time  of  war! 
Ere  we  reply,  let  us  compare  our- 
selves fairly  and  honestly  wifli  the 
most  successful  military  nation  of 
modem  days ;  and  for  this  piirpoee 
I  propose  kjring  before  my  readers 
an  account  of  the  manceuvres  re- 
cently carried  out  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berlin  and  Hanover,  and  at  which 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

As  a  parade  display,  their  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity for  judging  the  Pmssian 
army  than  on  the  2d  September, 
when  the  Emperor  reviewed  at 
Berlin  the  whole  of  his  Guard  Corp?» 
a  mixed  force,  19,066  men  fltrong, 
with  72  guns  and  6147  hors^ 
On  this  occasion  the  troops,  proud- 
ly remembering  that  they  were 
celebrating  the  Sedan  Fest,  as  they 
name  the  anniversary,  and  aninwtea 
by  the  consciousness  that  they 
would  be  the  object  of  the  careftu 
scrutiny  of  an  enthusiastic  vrm- 
tude,  strained  every  nerve  to  pW" 
sent  themselves  under  their  very 
best  aspect ;  and  they  certainly  ^^ 
ceeded  admirably,— aided  doubtless 
by  their  special  advantages  of  ^ 
tume,  a  happy  combination  of  tno 
serviceable,  the  ornamental,  ^'^  *"* 
soldier-like.  Of  their  infantry,  con- 
sidered as  individual  battoHonSf  ic 
is  impossible  to  speak  in  tenn 
other  than  those  of  warm  admn*' 
tion.     The  physique  of  the  ^^^^ 
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their  smart  soldiei^like  appearance^ 
their  steadiness  in  the  ranks^  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  movements, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  aie 
little  inferior  to  our  hest  English 
Tegiments.  The  march  past  of  their 
deep  massive  columns  was  splendid, 
though  their  extraordinary  strut- 
ting step,  reserved,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, entirely  for  parade  occa- 
aions,  showed  ''  a  tendency  to  cling 
to  time  -  honoured  absuidities." 
Their  cavalry  was  a  fine  body  of 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
cramped,  awkward  shape  of  their 
saddles,  and  the  excessive  length  of 
their  stirrups,  rode  well,  were  capi- 
tally mounted,  and  marched  past 
at  a  walk  and  trot  with  precision, 
though  not  with  the  extreme  accu- 
racy which  characterises  our  best 
cavalry  regiments.  Perhaps  their 
well  bred  hussar  horses  were  a 
little  too  light,  and  their  heavy 
dragoons  a  trifle  clumsy.  Their 
horse  appointments,  however,  were 
dirty  in  the  extreme,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  for  the  special  occasion  of 
the  Review,  new  equipment  had 
apparently  been  issued.  This  re- 
mark applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  artillery,  by  far  the 
least  showy  of  the  three  arms. 
Their  ill-fitting,  ill-cared-for,  and 
slenderly- constructed  harness  and 
accessories,  were  huddled  on  in  a 
slovenly  manner;  and  there  was  a 
general  absence  of  soldier-like  pride 
and  dash.  Their  horses  were  sorry 
apecimens.  Each  battery,  reduced 
in  peace-time  to  an  incomplete 
skeleton,  consisted  merely  of  4 
guns  with  weak  detachments,  and 
without  a  single  ammunition-waggon 
or  pair  of  spare  horses.  From  their 
artillery,  indeed,  as  they  appear  on 
parade,  we  have  nothing  whatever 
to  learn.  Nay,  more,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  deolare,  that  were  the 
very  slackest  of  our  batteries  to 
venture  to  present  themselves  in 
public^  turned  out  in  tiie  style  of 


crack  Prussian  batteries,  their  con- 
dition would  be  pronounced  emin- 
ently discreditable.  In  confirmation 
of  the  above,  I  will  quote  the  re- 
marks of  a  not  inexperienced  Prus- 
sian officer.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries 
I  had  expressed  my  admiration  for 
their  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  but 
plainly  stated  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider their  artillery  quite  up  to  the 
mark;  whereat  he  was  somewhat 
ruffled— -the  usual  consequence,  I 
have  noticed  in  Grermany,  of  the 
most  deHcate  hint  that  there  is  ever 
so  small  an  imperfection  in  any 
portion  of  their  army.  When,  how- 
over,  a  bystander  asked,  ''  Then  is 
the  English  artillery  really  so  very 
goodl"  his  sense  of  justice  prevail- 
ed, and  after  an  evident  mental 
struggle  he  replied :  ''  Yes,  I  must 
confess  that  it  is  most  excellent. 
Men,  horses,  and  equipment,  are 
turned  out  in  a  condition  of  perfec- 
tion. Not  a  single  article  is  out  of 
its  place  or  is  ill-fitting.  The  guns 
and  the  harness  are  a  marvel  of 
cleanliness,  while  the  ironwork  on 
the  latter  is  made  to  glitter  like 
sUver.  In  fact,  to  properly  appre- 
ciate a  battery  of  English  artiUery, 
you  must  yourself  have  seen  it. 
Their  working  in  the  field  is  equally 
good." 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  array 
presented  on  the  2d  September  was 
splendid.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
men  individually  were  perhaps  of 
a  better  physique  than  the  last 
batches  of  recruits  attracted  by  our 
new  system  of  enlistment  into  our 
service,  were  moreinteUigent  through 
superior  education,  and  were  exult* 
ing  in  the  renown  they  have  ac- 
quired, few  I  think  will  dispute 
that  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  mustering  one  or  even  two  corps 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
Guard  Corps.  Beyond  this  I  fear 
the  parallel  must  break  down.  The 
Prussians  declared  that  their  Guard 
Corps,  though  a  trifle  superior  to  the 
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rest  of  their  troops,  was  not  isolated 
in  its  excellence,  and  subsequent 
experience  has  convinced  me  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  Supposing, 
then,  that  by  the  fortunes  of  war, 
these  two  compared  armies  were  sud- 
denly exterminated,  with  what  forces 
could  we  confront  the  well-drilled 
hosts  which  our  opponents  could 
still  bring  up  1  With  our  army  re- 
serve, whose  existence  is  little  more 
than  a  shadow  1  With  our  militia, 
excellent  only  regarded  as  raw 
material  1  With  our  enthusiastic 
and  patriotic  but  unruly  volunteers  1 
The  mere  hypothesis  is  an  insult  to 
common-sense. 

I  should  add  that  the  general  be- 
haviour of  the  troops  in  the  towns 
which  I  visited  outwardly  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  On  one  occasion 
only  did  I  encounter  intoxicated 
soldiers.  "  What  is  the  chief 
source  of  crime  in  your  annyl" 
I  inquired  of  a  Prussian  officer — 
''dnmkenness?''  "Oh  no,"  was 
the  surprised  reply ;  "  our  principal 
offences  consist  in  insubordination." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  troops  in  the  field, 
beginning  with  the  exercises  carried 
out  by  the  smaller  bodies  of  men. 
For  about  three  weeks  before  the 
beginning  of  the  actual  manoeuvres, 
the  Prussians,  like  ourselves,  cause 
their  men  to  be  instructed  in  the 
minor  details  of  war  by  battalions, 
regiments,  brigades,  &c.  On  the 
7th  and  8th  September,  the  1st 
Division  of  the  Guard  Corps,  com- 
manded by  General  von  Pape,  was 
divided  into  two  little  armies,  each 
about  5000  strong,  and  complete  in 
its  different  arms,  and  was  man- 
oeuvred over  an  area  of  country 
situated  between  Oianienbei^  and 
Teschensdorf,  27  English  miles 
north  of  Berlin.  The  "general 
idea,"  disencumbered  of  the  sup- 
positions and  details  to  which 
the  Prussians  are  so  greatly  ad- 
dicted^ amounted    to    instructions 


to  General  Dreshski,  commanding 
the  southern  army,  to  attack  Gene- 
ral Dregalskiy  commanding  the  nor- 
them  army,  posted  at  Tesdiensdoif, 
and  to  save  Berlin  from  the  danger 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by 
his  advance.      It  was  further  as- 
sumed, that  each  force  respectiTely 
formed  the  advanced-guard  of  main 
armies — the  one  an  invader  advanc- 
ing from  Stettin,  and  the  other  the 
defender,   marching    ^m  Magde- 
burg witii  a  view  to  cut  off  the  ra- 
treat  of  its  opponent.    It  may  be 
mentioned  that  General  Dreshski  is 
an  artillery  officer;  and  without  en- 
tering into  the  delicate  and  of  late 
much-mooted   question  conceniing 
the  employment  of  officers  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  in  mixed  com- 
mands, it  is  a  noteworthy  feet  that 
the  Prussians  consider  that  torn 
the  varied  and  thorough  nature  of 
their  training  they  are   specially 
qualified  for  such  appointments— 
that  they  have  largely  drawn  upon 
the  gunners  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  these  selections  have  generally 
been  attended  with  the  best  results. 
The  attack  began;  and  really  the 
general  nature  of   the  operation* 
so  strongly  resembled  those  with 
which  Aldershot  has  made  us  »- 
miliar,  that  a  very  slight  stre^  of 
imagination  would  have  enabled  us 
to  picture  a  repetition  of  General 
Smith's  manoeuvre  against  General 
Parke    at    Frensham,  or   that  ol 
Prince    Edward    against   Geneiai 
Smyth  at  Woolmer.    There  wew 
the  same  contests  for  outlying  w 
lages,  and  the  same  rush  for  the 
possession    of    important   tactical 
points ;  the  same  periods  of  weajy 
waiting,  when  everything  seems  to 
hang  fire,  and  the  same— or  »|hcr 
somewhat  worse — inevitable  hwffl- 
ders  and  absurdities.    To  the  cte^ 
side  of  the  Prussians  must  be  retf* 
oned  the  fact  that  they  workea 
with  more  conceixtrated  '^'^'7 
5000  men  over  a  front  of  aW^* 
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2000  yards ;  though  even  herein  the 
umpire,  as  we  shaSi  afterwards  see, 
considered  that  they  had  exceeded 
due  limits.  This  error  is  one  to 
which,  it  has  heen  often  noticed, 
we  too  are  constantly  liahle,  and 
has  been  especially  dwelt  on  by 
the  commander  of  our  focus  of 
military  instruction,  Aldershot 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  on  the 
part  of  the  English  a  greater  mani- 
festation of  interest/  and  a  more  en- 
thusiastic and  energetic  co-operation 
in  the  work  in  which  they  may  be 
engaged.  The  result  of  the  two 
days'  fighting  was  summed  up  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  the  umpire-in- 
chief,  General  von  Fape,  an  officer 
of  proved  abilities  during  the  recent 
war,  and  now  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  rising  of  the  Prussian 
generals.  Unlike  ourselves,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  concealing  our 
faults  never  occurs,  and  who  always 
make  a  point  of  inviting  foreign 
guests  to  station  themselves  at  our 
umpire!s  elbow,  the  Prussians  like 
to  hold  their  critiques  more  or  less 
in  secret ;  but  on  this  single  occasion 
the  foreign  officers,  Danish  and  Eng- 
lish, who  happened  to  be  present, 
were  allowed  to  be  auditors.  From 
this  criticism  let  itbe  judged  whether 
we  outdo  the  Prussians  either  in  the 
number  or  the  gravity  of  our  tactical 
errors. 

Greneral  von  Pape  expressed  his 
general  approval  of  the  two  days' 
operations,  and  especially  praised 
the  working  of  the  regiments,  ap- 
parently intending  to  convey,  in 
contradistinction,  some  slight  cen- 
sure to  the  sta£  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  cavalry  patrols  were  of  ex- 
cessive strength,  especially  for  peace 
operations,  where  there  is  no  call 
for  any  active  defence,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  the  main  body 
intact  for  the  application  of  the 
lessons  which  these  manoeuvres  are 
specially  designed  to  impart,  and 
where  two  men  will  answer  the 


purpose  as  well  as  fifty.  They 
were  severely  censured  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  information  obtained  ; 
and  the  umpire  found  fault  with 
cavalry  commanders  for  their  con- 
stant tendency  to  disjoin  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  to 
fight  independent  actions.  The  ar- 
tillery was  reproved  for  having 
opened  fire  at  impossible  ranges ;  for 
want  of  ability  in  failing  to  select 
sheltered  positions;  and  for  having, 
on  one  occasion,  come  into  action 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a 
wood  filled  with  skirmishers.  Gene- 
ral von  Pape  commented  strongly 
on  the  excessive  extent  of  front 
occupied  by  both  sides.  Admitting 
that  on  these  occasions  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adhere  to  the  intervals 
between  brigades  and  battalions 
prescribed  by  the  regulations,  he 
added  that,  nevertheless,  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  such  a  latitude,  which 
on  these  two  days  had  been  exces- 
sive. The  advanced-guard  of  the 
attacking  army  was  stated  to  have 
been  pushed  on  too  far  in  front  of 
the  main  body ;  and  when  import- 
ant posts  had  been  gained  posses- 
sion of,  they  were  held  with  utterly 
inadequate  forces,  thus  exposing 
them  to  the  great  risk  of  recapture, 
and  imperilling  the  line  of  retreat 
on  Berlin. 

Two  infantry  battalions  and  two 
batteries  had  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  each  other  under  such 
an  equality  of  advantages,  that,  in 
mimic  warfare,  it  was  impossible  to 
assign  the  palm  to  either  side ;  and 
the  Genend  urged  upon  command- 
ing officers  the  expediency  of  avoid- 
ing such  incidents.  Another  officer 
was  rebuked  for  having  presumed 
to  initiate  a  small  action  upon  his 
own  account  after  the  hour  pre- 
scribed for  the  cessation  of  active 
operations,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  village  which  he 
considered  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  his  outposts.    The  umpire  also 
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found  fault  with  the  frequent  dis* 
regard  manifested  on  both  sides  for 
the  destructive  effects  of  their  an- 
tagonist's fire,  and  finished  by  say- 
ing that  there  were  numerous  errors 
of  detail,  the  indication  of  which 
he  would  leave  to  officers  command- 
ing regiments.  One  of  the  gen^nds 
was  criticised  pretty  shu^ly  for 
having  utilised  his  "flag-troops/' 
instead  of  placing  them,  according 
to  instructions,  in  reserve.  These 
flag-troops  consist  of  small  bodies 
of  about  twenty  men  with  a  band- 
rol,  each  party  representing  a  bat- 
talion, or,  if  supplied  with  a  single 
gun,  a  battery.  They  furnish  most 
convenient  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion, by  being  added  as  sudden  re- 
inforcements to  either  side,  and 
thus  necessitating  constantly  fresh 
combinations.  Ab  a  rule  they  are 
posted  with  the  Beserves,  and  are  as 
little  as  possible  actively  employed. 

One  remark  let  fall  by  General 
von  Pape,  though  trivial  in  itself, 
really  deserves  special  attention. 
Alluding  to  his  order  for  ''cease 
^nn% ''  at  an  unexpected  period  in 
the  first  day's  fighting,  he  observed: 
'  My  sole  reasons  for  stopping  further 
movements  were,  that  ^e  day  was 
far  advanced,  the  troops  had  reached 
their  bivouac  ground^  and  were 
much  wearied."  Kow  in  England 
there  is  no  point  which  is  more 
strongly  decliomed  against  than  our 
alleged  folly  in  deci£ng  beforehand 
where  our  men  shall  encamp,  and 
thus,  as  a  supposed  sequence,  decid- 
ing beforehand  which  of  the  two 
parties  shall  prove  victorious. 

Those  who  have  had  experience 
in  carrying  out  the  actual  details  of 
manoeuvres  are  aware,  that  this  pre- 
arrangement  of  locality  in  no  wise 
interferes  with  the  day's  lesson;  and 
that  the  instruction  being  in  peace 
time  necessarily  almost  entirely 
tactical,  and  scarcely  at  all  strategi- 
cal, the  respective  positions  of  the 
two  sides    can    be   approximately 


fixed  on  without  involving  a  pte> 
concerted  victory  for  either.  Still 
furUier,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
denude  a  chance  district  of  every 
sort  of  supplies,  which  on  a  sadden 
must  be  gathered  in  with  the  strong 
arm  of  military  law,  as  would  be 
the  case  on  service,  it  is  absolatelj 
essential  that  the  Controllers  should 
be  instructed  beforehand  to  what 
points  ihey  are  to  direct  their  Tast 
convoys  conveying  provisions,  wood, 
and  forage,  which  are  indispensable 
even  for  the  most  Spartan  of  armies, 
otherwise  the  troops  will  become 
half  starved,  and  ultimately  wholly 
broken  down  by  the  inevitable  de- 
lay. Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  never  weary  of  urging  usto 
copy  the  Prussians,  may  rest  assored 
that  their  model  has  found  the  dif- 
ficulty as  insurmountable  as  ou> 
selves.  General  von  Pape  had  im- 
doubtedly  previously  fixed  on  the 
bivouac  grounds;  and  thither,  as  on 
every  one  of  the  other  similar  in- 
stances which  I  witnessed,  the  long 
lines  of  commissariat-waggons  w^ 
seen  wending  their  way  with  a  readi- 
ness and  regularity  which  bespoke 
prior  detailed  instructions,  not- 
withstandiog  any  assertions  to  the 
contrary.  - 

On  9th  September  the  method  of 
exercising  troops  against  an  eneiny» 
indicated  by  the  ^-battalions  al- 
ready alluded  to,  was  admiiahly  i^ 
lustrated  by  a  division  of  the  ^ 
Corps,  with  the  whole  of  the  Cor^ 
Cavaby,  at  Muncheberg,  about  19 
mUes  east  of  Berlin— the  ^SsiV^ 
himself  being  present  Thispiac»c« 
appears  to  bean  excellentonepreviou» 

to  the  equal  subdivision  oi  iotc^r 
the  lesson  is  more  steady  *^*V?^^ 
tematic,  errors  can  be  correc*'^  * 
leisure,  while  the  necessary  prep^' 
tions  are  of  course  next  to  »w.  ^ 
the  present  occasion,  the  traditionw 
and   habitual    Prussian   mode  o 
attack  by  in&ntry  was  carried  ou 
with  such  regularity,  that  I  ^ 
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select  no    better   opportunity  for 
deecribing  it  in  greater  detail     The 
foremost  troops  consisted  of  a  thick 
line  of  skirmishers,  with  Supports 
of  equal  strength  from  the  same 
battalion  about  100  yards  in  rear, 
and  Eeserves  another  100  yards  in 
rear  of  the  Supports ;  at  a  distance 
of  from  300  to  400  yards  from  the 
Eeserves,  the  main  body  advanced 
in  two  checkered  lines  of  battalions 
in  column.    Thd  order  was  given 
to  assail  the  enemy  posted  on  a 
certain    range    of   hills.      As  the 
skirmishers  approached  they  were 
continually    reinforced,    never    re- 
lieved, until  at  last  they  became  an 
almost  continuous  line,  the  Supports 
being  absorbed  and  the  Eeserves 
closing  up.      They  showed   little 
disposition  to  ^' dodge"  so  as  to 
obtain  cover,  but  made  short  quick 
rushes  ixom  dip  to  dip,  with  rapid 
fire    during    the    intervals.      The 
commanders  of  the  troops  in  rear, 
on  the  contrary,  displayed  consider- 
able skill  in  sheltering  their  men, 
by  leading  them  along  folds  in  the 
ground.     At  last  the  skirmishers 
reached  the  base  of  the  hill  and 
paused  for  a  few  minutes  to  regain 
breath — ^any  unabsorbed  Supports, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Eeserves,  were 
brought  up  at  a  double,  and  halted 
immediately  in  rear  of  them — and 
then  the  foremost  line,  with  the 
Seserve  backing  up  close  at  hand  in 
case  of  emergencies,  rushed  with  a 
hearty  cheer  up  the  slope,  and  the 
position  was  won.     Meanwhile,  the 
main  body  had  been  continuously 
advancing  in  column  to  the  meas- 
ured tap  of  the  drum,  or  to  the  strains 
of  their  fifes  playing  the  ''  Sturm 
(Storm)  Marsch;"  and  in  all  this 
let  not  the  reader  suppose  there  was 
aught  puerile  or  theatrical.    There 
was  no  confusion,  noise,  or  swagger. 
The  whole  scene  was  most  warlike 
and  exciting;  and  after  aU,  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  ignore  entirely  the 
adage  that  *'  the  moral  is  to  the  phy- 


sical as  three  to  one."  The  defending 
troops  retired  just  in  time  to  save 
themselves  £rom  actual  collision 
with  their  assailants — the  exact 
moment  was  apparently  indicated 
by  an  umpire  on  the  spot.  Al- 
though the  day  was  marked  by 
exceptionally  good  manoeuvring,  it 
was  fruitful  in  the  usual  number 
of  errors.  A  body  of  cavalry 
charged  down  a  steep  incline  up  to 
the  very  bayonets  of  their  adver- 
saries, and  under  the  fire  within 
easy  range  of  three  batteries  and 
a  strong  force  of  infantry  on  the 
opposite  height  On  pulling  up, 
they  remained  quiescent  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  then  leisurely  re- 
tired, apparently  at  the  instance  of 
an  umpire.  On  another  occasion, 
two  strong  bodies  of  cavalry  in 
succession  charged  up  to,  and  quiet- 
ly rode  about  between,  in&ntry 
squares  which  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  artillery-fire. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  these 
violations  of  the  rules  of  tactics  are 
highly  advantageous,  because  the 
doctrine  of  daring  is  thereby  incul- 
cated on  the  men,  and  that  on  ser- 
vice their  common-sense  and  a  few 
minutes'  experience  of  the  bullets 
flying  about  would  soon  teach  them 
prudence.  This  reasoning  is  evi- 
dently unsound  and  illogical  The 
more  closely  we  can,  within  certain 
limits,  assimilate  our  autumn  man- 
oeuvres to  actual  warfare,  the  better 
we  shall  have  attained  our  end  of 
causing  our  men  to  feel,  when  they 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  real 
enemy,  that  they  are  once  more  going 
through  an  oft-practised  lesson. 

On  the  14th  September,  in  com- 
pany with  other  English  ofi&cers,  I 
betook  myself  to  Hanover,  the  des- 
tined scene  of  the  most  extensive 
operations.  On  our  arrival  we  were 
at  once  taken  in  hand  in  our  capa- 
city as  the  Emperoi^s  guests  by 
Migor  von  Amim  and  Hauptmann 
Wobeser,  delegated  by  the  military 
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authorities  for  that  poipose ;  and  man  in  the  lanksy  bad  both  a  pleas- 
there  too  we  found  repreaenta-  ing  and  a  military  effect.  Itisasig- 
tivea  from  ahnost  every  European  nificant  fact  that  the  Emperor  was 
Power — English,  French,  Euasians,  receiyed  at  Hanover,  not  only  by  the 
Anstrians,  Danes,  Bavarians,  Ital-  troops,  but  by  the  entire  populace, 
ians,  Dutch,  Boumanians,  Saxons,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  some- 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Turks,  and  what  surprising  when  it  is  recol- 
Wirtembeigers — in  all  numbering  lected  that,  little  more  than  eight 
fifty-three.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  years  ago,  this  now  subjugated  pio- 
too  highly  of  the  systematic  fore-  vince  was  annexed  by  right  of  con- 
thought  with  which  our  hosts  took  quest  to  the  possessions  of  a  foreign 
care  not  only  to  interest  us,  but  potentate,  and  that  in  1869,  the 
also  to  provide  for  our  comfort  and  inhabitants,  so  far  as  they  daied, 
our  pleasure.  The  best  hotels  in  habitually  displayed  their  hatied 
Hanover  were  engaged  ;  excellent  towards  their  new  masters.  Then 
luncheons  and  luxurious  dinners,  came  the  war  with  France,  and  a 
with  the  occasional  attendance  of  a  community  of  interests,  victories^ 
band,  were  daily  provided  for  us  at  and  dangers  established  fresh  and 
Eudolph's  Hotel;  orderlies,  car-  more  friendly  ties,  corroded  by  no 
nages,  and  riding-horses  were  told  humiliating  reminiscences.  Besides, 
off  for  our  exclusive  use ;  boxes  for  as  they  urge,  "  though  we  were 
the  opera  or  play  were  every  night  overwhelmed  by  numbers  in  1866, 
placed  at  our  disposal,  and  every  we  fell  gloriously,  since  we  gained 
thaler  of  the  expenses  thus  entailed  a  spendid  victory  at  Langensalzs." 
was  defrayed  by  the  Prussian  autho-  Whatever  the  reason,  though  there 
rities.  It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  still  exists  an  anti-Prussian  party  in 
that,  in  1870,  when  we  entertained  Hanover,  the  reception  of  the  Em- 
a  la^  number  of  foreign  officers  peror  by  all  classes  resembled  that  of 
at  the  Salisbury  manoeuvres,  the  a  long-tried  monarch,  who  had  won 
duties  of  hospitality  were  performed  the  hearts  of  his  subjects;  and  for  ft 
in  an  equally  munificent  and  well-  whole  week  the  city  was  busied  in 
arranged  manner.  that  solenm  sort  of  rejoicing  which 

Monday,    14th  September,   was  is  characteristic  of  the  Germaiifl. 
devoted  to  an  inspection  and  march        During  the  course  of  the  inepec- 

past,  when  the  whole  of  the  10th  tion  we  could  not  but  notice  the 

Corps,  about  20,000  strong,  which  almost  universal  absence  of  medals 

had  been  concentrated  about  Han-  amongst  the  rank  and  file,  thiu 

over,  under  the  command  of  Prince  showing    that    the    army    which 

Albrecht  of  Prussia,  turned  out  in  had  fought  in  1870-71  had  heen 

first-rate  order,   presenting  an  ap-  almost  entirely  reabsorbed  in  the 

pearance  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  civil  population,  and  that  a  freeh 

Guard  Corps  on  2d  September.    As  army  had  sprung  up  in  its  place, 

the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  What,   however,   may  have  heen 

Crown  Prince,  Yon  Moltke,  Man-  wanting  in  the   privates,  id  the 

teuffel,  Voigts  Rhetz,    and    other  way  of  military  decorations,  ▼>> 

celebrities,  rode  down  the  ranks,  he  amply  atoned  for  by  the  officen. 

uttered  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  the  Medals  were  strung  in  hunches  like 

customary  '<  Morgen  "  on  arriving  beads,  on  the  breasts  of  young  ^' 

opposite  each  regiment ;  and  the  lows,  whose  services  at  the  atmow 

hearty    simultaneous    response   of  could  not  have  extended  fiirther 

"Morgen, mein Kaiser,"* from eveiy  back  than  the  last  war;  andwh<v 

^ 

*  "  Good  morning,  my  Emperor/' 
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however  great  their  distinction,  must 
have  been  recompensed  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  medal  for  every  skir- 
mish. As  to  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Gross,  it  was  so  universal  that  to 
the  non-possessor  one  felt  bound  to 
attribute,  according  to  probabilities, 
some  special  turpitude,  or  to  apply 
the  remark  ^'comme  il  a  Fair  dis- 
tingue." 

On  the  15th  the  corps  was  exer- 
cised against  flag  -  battalions ;  the 
16th  was  devoted  to  repose ;  and  on 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19  th  September, 
autumn  mancBUvres  were  carried  out 
in  the  fullest  sense,  and  on  the 
largest  scale.  The  force  was  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  armies,  each 
supplied  with  a  due  proportion  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers. 
The  outlines  of  the  ''general  idea," 
of  which  Yon  Moltke  was  reported 
to  be  the  author,  were,  that  an 
Eastern  army,  under  General  von 
Voigts  Ehetz,  which  had  been  con- 
centrated for  the  defence  of  Hanover, 
had  fallen  back  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  towards  HUdesheim,  on  the 
approach,  from  Minden,  of  a  West- 
em  army,  under  General  von  Strub- 
bei^,  and  which,  owing  to  supposed 
forces  at  some  distance  in  rear,  was 
considerably  superior  in  numbers. 
Voigts  Rhetz  had  then  received  re- 
inforcements, and  his  object  became 
that  of  assuming  the  offensive,  dat- 
ing from  the  17th  September;  re- 
gaining possession  of  Hanover,  to 
which  end  he  was  instructed,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  fight  a  general  action  on 
the  last  day;  and  cutting  off  his  op- 
ponent's retreat  on  Minden.  The 
aim  of  the  West  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  avoid  giving  battle  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hanover, 
to  secure  its  line  of  retreat,  and,  by 
luring  on  the  enemy,  to  seize  on  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  attack- 
ing him  in  flank.  On  the  manner 
in  which  this  scheme  was  carried 
out,   the    details   for   which  were 


issued  on  each  evening  preceding 
the  next  day's  operations,  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter,  my  object  being 
to  carry  on  the  comparison  between 
our  own  and  the  German  system  of 
manoeuvres.  At  the  very  outset, 
however,  we  must  remember  that 
the  latter  start  with  enormous  ad- 
vantages in  the  nature  of  their 
counl^.  In  England,  numerous 
banks,  fences,  walls,  hedges,  copses, 
and  straggling  hajnlets  preclude 
troops  being  moved  in  unbroken 
order ;  and  even,  putting  these  out 
of  consideration,  the  richly  culti- 
vated nature  of  the  soil  must  needs 
make  the  most  reckless  pause  ere 
he  would  trample  down  such  a  trea- 
sure of  wealth  and  prosperity.  In 
Prussia  these  obstacles  are  literally 
unknown.  Perhaps  none  but  those 
who  are  familiar  with  this  district 
of  Korth  Germany  can  realise  its 
singular  flatness,  and  the  vast  open 
tracks  uncheckered  for  miles  save 
by  a  few  small  woods,  an  occasional 
marsh,  a  compact  village,  or  a 
water-jump — not  always,  by  the  by, 
quite  easy  to  negotiate.  Then  the 
cultivation  of  this  sandy  soil  is  of 
the  poorest  description.  The  only 
crops  liable  to  damage  by  an  inroad 
being  potatoes,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  being  marked  by  stubble 
or  thinly  dotted  with  patches  of 
root- crops,  no  wonder  that  the 
claims  for  compensation  are  small, 
and  that  the  army  may  with  an 
easy  conscience  wander  at  will  over 
whole  provinces.  Here,  then,  was 
the  perfection  of  ground  for  cavalry 
operations,  and  here  the  cavalry 
was  constantly  manoeuvred  against 
each  other  in  masses  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  practice,  at 
all  events,  their  officers  do  not  en- 
dorse the  theory  that  the  days  for 
fighting  with  cavalry  in  large  masses 
are  over.  An  English  officer,*  who 
had  been  specially  deputed  by  our 
Government  to  report  on  this  branch 
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of  the  service,  and  %yhose  opinion 
is  entitled  to  considerable  attention, 
expressed  his  belief  that  in  working 
this  arm  we  may  gather  many  useful 
maxims  from  the  Prussians.  Cer- 
tainly the  regiments  were  moved 
for  miles  at  a  galloping  speed — al- 
most recklessly,  indeed ;  their  move- 
ments were  executed  with  very  fiEdr 
precision,  and  their  men  rode  gal- 
lantly and  welL  In  England  we 
are  not  wont  to  consider  the  Ger- 
mans good  horsemen  naturally,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  attribute  this 
unexpected  proficiency  to  three 
causes:  Ist,  The  strength  of  men 
and  horses  being  equal  in  each 
regiment^  the  soldier  retains  the 
same  charger,  instead  of  being 
shifted  about  as  with  ua,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  service ; — ^thus 
a  familiarity  and  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  is  quickly 
established.  2d,  The  men  are  bet- 
ter taught  to  exercise  their  indi- 
vidual intelligence  in  dealing  with 
the  slight  but  inevitably  numerous 
difficulties,  in  weathering  obstacles, 
and  in  regaining  their  places  after 
temporary  disorder.  3d,  Their  in- 
struction in  riding  is  conducted  upon 
a  better  and  bolder  system  than  our 
own.  The  young  horses,  without 
riders,  are  frequently  turned  into 
an  enclosed  circular  space  where 
they  have  no  option  but  to  go  ahead 
at  a  rapid  pace,  and  to  take  the 
leaps  prepared  for  them,  thus  quick- 
ly becoming  eager  and  handy  fen- 
cers. The  privates  are  exercised  in 
the  school  in  riding  without  reins, 
and  in  this  fashion  not  only  gallop- 
ing at  full  speed,  but  taking  tiiQ  bar 
placed  at  a  very  respectable  height. 
And  lastly,  there  is  none'  of  that 
eternal  ii^junction  to  avoid  moving 
out  of  a  'vralk  on  ordinary  occasions. 
Of  course  all  this  involves  an  extra 
wear  and  tear  of  horse-flesh,  and  so 
to  some  extent  becomes  a  matter  of 
£  8.  d. 

Every    cavalry    regiment    when 


manoBuvring  in  the  field  is  preceded 
by  scouts,  in  number  two  per  squad- 
ron, whose  duties  are  to  ride  abont 
300  yards  in  advance,  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  enemy,  and 
to  warn  the  colonel  of  any  obstacles 
of  ground.  This  precaution,  wMch 
sounds  so  admirable  in  theoiy,  hat 
in  practice  been  condemned  bj 
many  of  out  own.  officers  as  a  use- 
less expenditure  of  men. 

I    was  much    struck  with  tbe 
charge  of  a  hussar  regiment  aboat 
500  strong,  on  the  19th  Septembei, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
of  Wittenberg.      They  thtmdcred 
across  some  light  ploughed  soil  for 
a  considerable  distance  at  full  tilt 
and  in  beautiful  order;  and  wheaat 
last  a  tolerably-sized  ditch  inter- 
vened, tiie  whole  regiment  took  the 
jump  without  drawing  rein,  and  in 
a  most  workmanlike  manner.  Tc^^ 
tiie  ground  was  instantly  strewed 
with  struggling  horses  and  capsized 
riders,  but  the  disorder  was  onlj 
momentary  and  the  remnant  pQ^ 
sued  their  comse  and  charged  up 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  *^^®' 
my.     Here  the  umpires  interpoeed, 
and  the  verdict  having  been  given 
against  the  assailants,  they  b^ 
their  retreat  at  a  rapid  pace,  a^ 
once  more  cleared  the  ditch  witn 
nearly  the  same  result  as  before.  1* 
was  somewhat  surprising  ^^^^  JJ^ 
umpires  had  not  interposed  a  hW 
earher,  when  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
remained  stationary  and  in  column, 
totoUy  unprotected,  for  mj  ^ 
minutes  under  the  sustained  m^ 
three  batteries   of  artiUery  p^ 
on  a  slight  eminence  984  j9Xo» 
distant  (measured  on  the  JOAph^ 
feom  whence  the   most  "^^J 
gunners  could  scarcely  have  w^^^ 
to  have  swept  away  every  «»6 
man  and  horse.  .l. 

To  pass  from  the  sublime  to  J^w 
ridiculous,  I  was  standing  vri» 
group  of  English  officers,  ^^^ 
the  above  operations,  when  •  »*** 
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officer  was  seen  suddenly  to  emerge 
from  a  throng  and  to  gallop  at  rac- 
ing speed  towards  us,  waving  in  his 
himd  a  trophy  which,  when  he. 
pulled  up,  we  ascertained  after 
some  investigation  to  be  the  drag- 
gled brush  of  a  miserable  fox  cub. 
This  he  showed  in  triumph  to  the 
"English  milords/'  as  true  lovers 
of  sport.  On  being  further  ques- 
tioned, he  exultingly  explained  that 
the  sacred  animal  had  been  kicked 
up  out  of  a  ditch,  hustled  into  an 
adjacent  earth,  dug  out  (presumably 
by  the  pioneers),  and  executed  with 
a  sabre.  "Exactly  so,"  was  our 
only  comment,  but  the  English- 
men's faces  were  a  study.  The 
Prussians,  by  the  way,  have  not  the 
smallest  idea  of  sport  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  of  which  we  had  an 
instance  at  the  Hanover  steeple- 
chase. Our  hosts,  with  their  usual 
extreme  kindness,  marshalled  their 
guests,  53  in  number,  in  15  car- 
riages, all  of  the  party  being  in  foil 
unSform ;  and  we  solemnly  pro- 
eeeded  *'  in  a  column  of  route"  to 
the  course,  which  was  kept  with 
true  military  discipline  by  detach- 
ments of  dmgoons.  At  least  one- 
half  of  the  spectators  were  in  uni- 
form; the  check-takers,  race  offi- 
cials, and  even  the  jockeys,  officers, 
were  similarly  attired,  minus  only 
their  swords.  Cards  were  distri- 
buted on  which  was  engraved  a 
military  plan  of  the  course.  The 
jumps  were  not  formidable,  but  the 
pace  was  tremendous,  and  the  riding 
good.  Even  in  the  most  closely 
contested  races,  not  a  cheer,  not  a 
sound,  was  hea^  to  indicate  that 
the  crowd  of  meritoriously  orderly 
spectators  took  the  slightest  inte- 
rest in  the  proceedings.  Some  of 
the  Englishmen,  indeed,  suggested 
the  experiment  of  a  public  appeal 
of  "  Two  to  one,  bar  one ;"  but  the 
idea  was  negatived  lest  it  might 


be  considered  a  liberty,  and  conse- 
quently involve  six  months'  strict 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of 
Spandau. 

During  the  first  two  days  there 
was  apparently  a  repetition  of  the 
same  error  as  that  on  which  Gene- 
ral von  Pape  laid  his  finger  at  Tes- 
chensdorf — the  armies  were  spread 
over  enormous  areas,  and  were  strong 
at  no  one  point.  Possibly,  however, 
this  description  of  running  fight 
may  have  been  partly  in  accordance 
with  the  genend  ideas  of  the  great 
strategist  Yon  Moltke,  who,  sSent, 
modest,  and  retiring,  actively  rode 
about,  vigilantly  scrutinising  every 
portion  of  the  country.  The  out- 
post arrangements  were  of  a  very 
elementary  nature,  and  the  cavalry 
patrols  were  few,  probably  because 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
the  movements  of  both  sides  were 
easily  discernible  by  each  command- 
ing general.  The  method  of  in- 
fantry attack  never  varied  from  that 
already  described,  but  its  execution 
was  at  times  confused  and  imperfect 
The  skirmishers.  Supports,  and  £e- 
serves  were  frequency  crowded  into 
a  perpendicular  distance  of  200 
yards;  while  the  main  body,  in 
column,  and  scarcely  more  than  300 
or  400  yards  in  the  open  in  rear, 
was  fully  exposed  to  a  destructive 
artillery -fire.  In  one  instance — 
south  of  the  village  of  Eonnenberg 
— I  noticed  opposing  skirmishers 
blazing  away  into  each  other^s  faces 
within  an  interval  of  twenty  yards. 
The  same  system,  and,  according  to 
our  ideas,  the  same  errors  were 
noticeable  in  their  attacks  on  vil- 
lages. I  never  on  any  single  occa- 
sion saw  a  deployment  to  any 
extent,  and  there  was  a  genend 
tendency  to  work  the  troops  when- 
ever practicable  by  companies  in 
columns  of  ZugSy*  each  company 
about  120  strong,  and  commanded 


A  Zuff  consists  of  one- third  of  a  con  <  pan  y. 
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by  a  captain,  mounted.  Shelter- 
trenches  were  frequent^  and  their 
existence  was  indicated  by  a  thin 
scooping  away  of  the  earth,  the  work 
never  being  completed.  Officers 
paid  great  attention  to  husbanding 
the  ammunition  of  their  men,  over 
whom  in  this  respect  they  exercised 
a  perfect  control,  attended,  however, 
by  occasional  rough  gestures  dan- 
gerously approaching  to  personal 
violence.  Volleys  were  seldom  had 
recourse  to,  except  in  order  to  check 
the  onslaughts  of  cavalry. 

Of  the  working  of  Prussian  artil- 
lery in  the  field  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  in  terms  of  commendation. 
Their  equipment,  which  I  have 
already  described  as  having  nothing 
to  boast  of,  is,  moreover,  ill  calcu- 
lated to  withstand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  campaign,  and  in  ordinary 
practice  breakages  are  constantly  oc- 
curring. They  have  a  great  hanker- 
ing after  that  philosopher's  stone  of 
the  modem  artillerist,  a  thoroughly 
reliable  time- fuze;  and  speak  in 
terms  of  unbounded  admiration  for 
their  new  gun,  which,  after  many 
unsuccessfcd  efforts,  I  was  at  last 
allowed  hastily  to  examine.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  imable  to  dis- 
cover anything  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence or  novelty  in  its  construction; 
and  its  breech-closing  apparatus 
appeared  to  me  hardly  sufficiently 
simple.  They  adhere  with  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  breech- 
loading  principle.  Alas  for  the  day 
when  a  bare  migority  of  English 
artillerymen  decided  to  have  re- 
course to  the  muzzle-loading  system ! 
The  drivers — that  superlatively  dif- 
ficult of  all  military  creations — 
were  by  no  means  proficient  in  their 
duties;  with  their  awkward  pole- 
draught  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  so;  and  the 
gunners  are  not  particularly  handy 
in  working  their  gun&  The  bat- 
teries, both  field  and  horse  artillery, 
when  on  the  move  proceed  at  a 


rapid  pace,  bat  there  is  an  appArent 
want  of  alacrity  and  intelligenoe  on 
the  part  of  battery  commanders  in 
.  taking  up  advantageous  podtions. 
This  defect  is,  I  imagine,  dae  to 
their  exaggerated  theory  coDoernmg 
the  importance  of  concentrating  an 
overpowering  fire  on  decisive  poin^ 
The  value  of  the  principle  bts  bj 
us  been  fully  recognised;  and  during 
the  course  of  last  July's  manoeams 
at  Aldersbot  an  order  was  issued  bj 
Sir  Hope  Grant  wherein  the  subject 
was  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length, 
lieutenant  -  colonels    having    been 
warned  against  over-scatteiing  their 
batteries  to  supplement  the  infantiy- 
fire,  or  to  aid  in  unimportant  or 
partial  combats.     But  the  role  haa 
its  exceptions,  and  may  be  pushed 
too  far.     In  the  first  phice,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  convergence 
of  fire  does  not  preclude  a  dive^ 
gence  of  batteries,  which  thus  offer 
a  smaller  mark  to  the  enemy;  and 
then  it  must  surely  frequentiy  hap 
pen  that  a  single  battery  may  be 
detached  with  the  utmost  advantage 
for  outpost  purposes,  for  tddng  up 
an  advanced  important  position,  or 
with  a  view  to  enfilade  some  parbcn- 
lar  part  of  the  enemy's  line,    ^ov 
the  Prussians  maintain  that  these 
subsidiary  ends  wiU  mar  the  g»D<i 
object  of  artillery  if  once  the  bav 
teries  are  aUowed  to  slip  away  fro» 
the  immediate  grasp  of  the  m^ 
commanding  a  cBvision  of  three  oai- 
teries,   and   corresponding  *^  ^ 
lieutenant  -  colonels.     Thus  the^ 
long  lines  of  artillery,  BomeUm» 
formed  into  columns,  are  a^^^ 
and  retired  simultaneously  as  thon^ 

they  formed  but  a  single  ui»^ 
whereby  much  time  is  ^^^^^^\^ 
close  country  the  delay  ^^'"^  , 
serious— and  many  brillisn*  oppo  j 
tunities  are  neglected.  Agw^V 
guns  are  almost  invariably  ^^^^ 
ed  by  any  escort  whatever,    o^^ 

a  provision  they  co^*^*' .**J^tit 
waste  of  troops,  the  nearest  inftniiJ 
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or  cavaliy  being  sufficient  to  obvi- 
ate the  chance  of  capture,  provided 
due  vigilancebe  exeruisedon  the  part 
of  the  major.  It  is  true  that  upon 
an  emergency  thelatter  is  empowered 
to  request  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  nearest  corps  to  detach  a  force 
as  a  temporary  protection;  but  this, 
it  is  admitted,  is  seldom  had  re- 
course to,  and  the  retention  of  the 
escort  for  the  whole  day  is  forbid- 
den. The  result  is,  that  through 
fear  of  capture  there  is  a  constant 
fidget  to  limber  up  and  to  retire 
into  the  background,  when  by  the 
occupation  prolonged  even  for  a  few 
minutes  of  an  advanced  position, 
the  guns  might  inflict  the  most 
serious  losses  on  an  enemy. 

Their  expenditure  of  ammunition 
was  liberal,  and  the  ranges  at  which 
they  fired  excessive,  often  extend- 
ing over  3000  yards.  One  of  their 
majors  informed  me  that,  with  their 
new  excellent  guns,  fire  was  effect- 
ive at  4000  yards.  Apparently 
they  placed  no  limit  to  the  power 
of  human  vision.  On  referring  my 
doubts  to  my  most  good-natured 
referee.  General  von  Pape,  he  re- 
plied that  the  above  distance  was 
much  exaggerated,  and  that  one  of 
the  errors  to  which  their  artillery  is 
specially  liable  is  coming  into  action 
against  an  enemy  far  out  of  shot.  In 
^'Q,  though  the  Prussians  largely 
use  their  artillery,  and  never  for 
an  instant  lose  sight  of  the  principle 
of  bringing  an  overpowering  fire  on 
decisive  points,  their  general  work- 
ing of  their  batteries  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  beau  ideal  it  has 
been  represented.  'So  candid  judge 
would,  I  venture  to  say,  assert  that 
English  artillerists  have  much  to 
learn  from  their  German  brethren. 

Their  transport  department  bore 
a  general  resemblance  to  our  own, 
and,  like  our  own,  was  organised 
upon  a  skeleton  footing.  At  all 
events,  vast  numbers  of  civilian 
carts  and  horses  were  employed  on 


the  occasion.  Their  labours  were 
much  lightened  by  the  total  absence 
of  tents.  In  lieu  thereof  10  lb.  of 
straw  were  issued  to  each  man. 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  two 
nights'  bivouac,  I  believe,  fairly 
comfortable.  "  Why  do  we  not  do 
likewise  1"  murmurs  the  English 
malcontent.  And  yet  the  plan  has 
its  drawbacks.  Except  on  these 
two  occasions,  the  men  were  crowded 
into  barracks  or  unhealthy  billets. 
With  us  the  troops  are  frequently 
kept  under  canvas  for  two  months. 
The  experience  of  everyday  tent-life 
is  not  to  be  despised,  and  the  sys- 
tem is  not  more  luxurious.  More- 
over, during  the  actual  course  of 
our  manoeuvres  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  require  a  brigade  to 
bivouac  for  practice. 

I  observed  a  fairly  numerous 
sprinkling  of  umpires  and  umpire 
staff  throughout  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, but  they  seldom  interposed  to 
stop  the  progress  of  any  proceeding 
contrary  to  nulitary  rule  during  the 
engagement.  Probably  the  errors 
were  dwelt  on  during  the  criticisms. 
Of  this  I  am  unable  to  speak,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  solitary 
instance  mentioned,  no  foreign  offi- 
cers were  expected  to  be  present  on 
these  occasions.  I  understood,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  delivered  by 
the  Emperor  in  a  masterly  manner 
— as,  indeed,  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  who,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  has  devoted  himself  so  un- 
weariedly  to  the  efficiency  and  well- 
being  of  his  troops.  Kot  merely 
the  nominal  head  of  his  army,  he 
performs  the  actual  duties  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Questions  connected  with 
organisation  and  the  distribution  of 
appointments,  with  large  manoeuvres 
and  with  the  details  of  drill,  with 
military  discipline  and  with  the  in- 
terior economy  of  companies,  all  are 
investigated  andregulatedby  theEm- 
peror,  General  von  Albedy  11  acting  as 
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his  Military  Secretary.  These  facts, 
combined  mth  the  most  conscien- 
tious dischai^^e  of  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  a  peculiarly  kindly  at- 
tractive manner,  have  made  him 
highly  popular  with  his  army,  who 
are  universally  proud  of  their  sol- 
dier-king. Not  less  beloved  is  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  character  more 
calculated  to  arouse  the  admiration 
of  Englishmen.  In  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  he  is  an  "  Edelmann," 
a  noble  man  (adjective  and  sub- 
stantive), a  thorough  gentleman. 
Of  a  magnificent  frame  of  body, 
Darwin  might  further  quote  him  as 
an  instance  where  the  amiable  ex- 
pression of  featurescorrespondstothe 
real  disposition  of  heart  Equally 
gentle,  fiunk,  and  modest  in  man- 
ner, a  stranger  would  scarcely  sup- 
pose him  to  be  so  skilled  a  soldier, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
successful  warriors  of  modem  days ; 
while  liis  evidently  innate  aversion 
to  bloodshed  and  cruelty  aflfords  the 
strongest  hope  that  no  future  wars 
will  be  of  his  seeking.  He  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  during  the 
whole  of  the  manoeuvres,  in  which 
he  evinced  the  greatest  interest 

It  yet  remains  for  us  to  consider 
the  nulitaiy  aspect  of  Prussia  from 
its  social  point  of  view.  With  us 
a  gentleman  gains  little  or  nothing  in 
his  position  in  society  by  becoming 
an  officer.  In  Prussia  the  profession 
of  arms  takes  universal  precedence 
— almost,  in  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  callings.  In  ordinary  so- 
ciety, ladies,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
are  perfectly  conversant  with  all 
military  matters — have  the  Army 
list  at  their  fingers'  ends — and  are 
ready  to  discuss  ad  infinitum  the 
merits  and  performances  of  any  of 
their  numerous  officers  of  note.  No 
Prussian  officer  would  dare  to  ap- 
pear for  a  moment  in  public  other- 
wise than  in  uniform — ^the  invari- 
ablecostume  likewise  of  the  Emperor, 


princes,  marshals,  &c.  Military 
rule  is  evident  to  the  eensesy  mili- 
taiy  sights  meet  the  eye,  and  mili- 
tary conversation  strikes  the  ear  at 
every  turn.  Who  amongst  ns,  even 
though  he  were  the  proudest  soldier 
in  the  country,  could  wish  for  such 
a  condition  ;of  society  f  ^  A  priest- 
ridden  country "  has  hitheito  been 
synonymous  for  all  that  is  bigoted 
and  odious;  but  ''an  army-ridden 
country"  is  a  still  more  hatefol 
burden;  and  this  universal  pomp, 
shop-talk,  and  thinly-veQed  social 
oppression  becomes  at  last  intoler- 
able. As  vras  acutely  remarked  by 
a  soldier-servant  of  the  Scots  Greys: 
''  They  every  one  of  them,  sir,  seem 
to  have  a  terrible  lot  of  the  1st  of 
September  about  them."  If  in 
England  we  have  less  importance  as 
officers,  we  have  a  certain  setoff  in 
retaining  our  privileges  and  our  in- 
terests as  citizens.  Nor  is  this  an 
individual  opinion.  I  ascertained 
that  it  was  endorsed  by  the  foreign 
officers,  and  especially  by  Swedes 
and  Euasians.  Speaking  of  this 
latter  nation,  I  may  mention  that 
though  they  were  treated  by  their 
hosts  with  a  special  consideration, 
which  was  even  in  excess  of  the 
dvility  extended  to  all  the  foreign 
guests,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  little  real  heaity  good- 
will between  the  two  nationa 
Prussia  is  grateful  to  her  neighbour 
for  having  abstained  from  interfer- 
ence at  the  critical  period  of  the  last 
war,  and  is  cumbered  with  thoughts 
of  future  fiivours  in  the  event  of 
fresh  European  conflict&  Were 
the  Czar  to  die,  probably  the  out- 
ward relations  would  not  be  so 
plausible. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  thai 
we  may  not  learn  many  a  nseful 
lesson  from  the  Prussian  system, 
and  in  the  foremost  rank  we  must 
place  their  universal  doctrine  of 
'<  Thorough."  For  instance,  their 
authorities  decide  that  their  army 
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shall  at  a  certam  period  be  main- 
tained at  such  and  such  a  strengthfor 
the  coming  year ;  it  was  stated  that 
the  estimates  provided  for  400,000 
men  at  a  cost  of  £16,400,000 ;  and 
we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the 
required  number  of  sturdy,  well- 
drilled,  well-equipped,  wdl-organ- 
ised  troops  will  be  marshalled  and 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Can  we  say  the  same  o^  our- 
selves, on  a  proportionate  scale? 
I  have  no  intention  of  dealing 
closely  with  the  question  of  num- 
bers ;  but  our  nominal  total  strength 
of  468,000  men,  including  volun- 
teers, militia,  yeomanry,  &c.,  con- 
veys an  utterly  erroneous  impression, 
because  no  one  will  pretend  that 
on  a  sudden  emergency  a  tenth  part 
of  that  force  would  at  the  moment 
be  available.  It  may  not  perhaps 
be  advisable  to  haiass  overmuch 
the  153,000  volunteers ;  but  of  our 
militia  would  it  not  be  preferable 
to  have  but  half  our  present  num- 
bers, drilled  into  a  fair  condition 
of  efficiency,  rather  than  a  large 
armed  mob  of  raw  levies,  which  on 
service  would  be  harmless  to  its 
foes,  and  dangerous  only  to  its 
friends?  On  similar  grounds  it  is 
lamentable  that  the  regular  army 
should  be  compelled  to  put  up  with 
a  hopelessly  weak  and  inferior  class 
of  recruits,  as  has  lately  been  the 
case.  It  would  be  manifestly  un- 
worthy of  our  nation  to  argue  that 
whatever  may  be  t^e  material  of  our 
army,  good  or  bad,  if  ever  we  came 
to  blows  with  the  Prussians,  we 
could  never  hope  to  hold  our  own 
with  our  numerically  weak  regular 
army.  Though  in  a  rolling  open 
country  like  North  Germany,  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  make  head  for 
any  length  of  time  against  the  vast 
hosts  of  Continental  armies,  whose 
brute  force  alone  would  crush  us, — ^in 
any  enclosed  coimtry,  and  especially 
in  such  a  country  as  England,  our 
prospects  of  success  would  by  no 


means  be  hopelessly  gloomy.  Our 
infantry  and  cavalry,  so  excellent 
in  themselves  even  when  compared 
with  the  Prussians,  would  be  more 
at  home  than  any  other  troops  in 
the  world  in  this  style  of  fighting ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
we  may  develop  the  innate  power 
of  our  artillery  to  an  extent  never 
yet  dreamed  of,  if  each  individual 
battery,  in  addition  to  its  present 
aptitude  for  rapidly  seizing  on  posi- 
tions suitable  for  the  offensive  and 
retaining  them  to  the  last  moment, 
bears  in  mind  the  principle  that 
final  decisive  results  can  be  most 
effectually  brought  about  by  con- 
verging their  fire  from  diverging 
spots  upon  the  critical  point. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  premises 
which  I  have  laid  before  my  readers 
are  accurate,  what  conclusions  may 
we  deduce  therefrom?  We  may, 
I  think,  demur  to  the  outcry  of 
un&vourable  comparison  which  for 
the  last  eight  years  has  been  so 
persistently  instituted  between  the 
Prussians  and  ourselves.  Granted 
the  excellence  of  their  troops,  in 
what  respect  are  their  combatant 
departments  superior  to  ours  ? 
What  are  the  flagrant  errors  which 
we  habitually  commit  and  which 
they  avoid?  Do  their  officers 
throw  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  their  work,  making  a  careful 
and  painstaking  study  of  their  pro- 
fession? Ours  are  not  less  un- 
wearied. Have  they  acquired  great 
influence  over  their  men  ?  So  have 
we.  Is  their  performance  of  duty 
strict  and  conscientious?  So  is 
ours.  Are  their  private  soldiers 
well  drilled,  amenable  to  discipline, 
patient  of  privation  and  fatigue, 
and  by  nature  full  of  courage  ?  Bo 
most  surely  are  ours.  Do  we,  in 
the  course  of  our  exercises,  from 
time  to  time  commit  tactical 
errors?  So  do  they,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  I  can 
honestly  assert — and  I  believe  I 
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shall  not  be  contradicted  by  the 
other  English  officeis  who  mrero 
present — that  in  this  respect  we 
have  little  to  learn  from  them,  and 
that  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  nndeirating  the  standard  of 
excellence  whereunto  we  have  at- 
tained. The  errors  and  absurdities 
which  occurred  on  the  occasions 
referred  to,  were  so  frequent  and 
so  grave  that,  had  they  been  com- 
mitted during  our  own  Autumn 
Manoeuvres,  they  would  have  been 
followed  by  an  instant  and  public 
outburst  of  condemnation.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  I  constantly 
saw  skirmishers  composedly  blazing 
into  each  other's  faces  with  an 
interval  of  only  a  few  yards  be- 
tween them,  isokted  parties  neglect 
the  most  favourable  opportunities 
for  availing  themselves  of  cover, 
and  vast  bodies  of  infantry  ad- 
vancing in  column^  for  some  thou- 
sands of  yards,  over  open  plains 
swept  by  the  deadly  fire  of  con- 
centrated artUlery.  On  several 
occasions  I  saw  cavalry  in  column 
remain  quietly  halted  for  some 
length  of  time  while  three  or 
more  batteries  were  leisurely 
pounding  into  them.  Batteries 
continued  with  the  utmost  sang 
fraid  in  action,  while  adjacent 
concealed  infantry  might  be  sup« 
posed  to  have  picked  off  every  single 
gunner.  The  information  furnished 
by  patrols  was  frequently  defective, 
and  the  lines  of  communication  were 
often  disregarded.  These  errors  were 
admitted  by  the  Prussian  officers, 
but  were  never  commented  on  with 
marked  severity,  though  they  had 
been  committed  by  troops  of  such 
famous  military  renown. 

The  foreign  officers,  whose  num- 


ber and  variety  was  so  gieat  thai 
they  might  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  the  exponents  of  Conti- 
nental military  opinions,  were  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  the  idea  of  Eng- 
land ever  again  undertaking  an  d- 
fensive  war ;  "  while,  for  defenaTe 
purposes,"  said  they,  "  the  insuper- 
able obstacle  of  the  intervening 
ocean,  backed  up  by  your  fleet,  con- 
fessedly the  best  in  the  world,  most 
render  you  practically  nearly  im- 
pregnable ; "  and  the  PmssianB  em- 
phatically added,  "  Why  should  ve 
seek  for  foesh  territories  1  Have  we 
not  a  century's  work  before  ub  in 
consolidating  our  recent  acquisi- 
tions 1 "  It  would  surely  be  suicidal 
to  acquiesce  in  these  doctrines. 
Granted  that  henceforth  we  ahall 
be  content  to  consider  that  violence 
and  wrong  perpetrated  elsevhew 
are  no  concern  of  ours — granted 
that  we  only  wish  to  keep  vhat  is 
our  own — ^may  not  our  own  be  so 
fair  as  to  arouse  the  utmost  cupid- 
ity of  others,  and  while  we  hire 
tune  should  we  not  perfect  oar 
measures  for  its  defence  1  I*  "ZS 
been  stated  that  Monsieur  Pr^Toetr 
Paradol,  the  French  Ambassador  i^ 
Washington,  whose  lamented  death 
by  suicide  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  war,  ere  the  fortunes  oi 
France  were  darkened,  wrote  a  pio* 
phetic  warning,  which  at  thiB  j^^' 
ture  of  apparent  repose  comes  home 
with  pecuUar  force.  "In  the  tos- 
tory  of  nations,"  he  said, "  there  ha* 
never  been  an  instance  where  a  coun- 
try which  has  raised  itself  to  ?«>■ 
minent  greatness  by  means  of  ^^ 
sword  has  been  at  heart  willing  w 
lay  aside  the  sword  when  the  em^' 
gency  which  first  called  for  an  »?• 
peal  to  it  had  passed  away." 
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The  difference  between  the  litera- 
ture of  Greeee  and  that  of  Eome  is 
of  the  most  marked  and  striking 
character.  It  is  not  superficial,  but 
fundamental,  founded  in  the  mental 
constitution  of  either  race,  and 
affecting  all  their  productions.  These 
two  initial  languages  of  the  modern 
world  possess  a  distinctness  of  sep- 
aration which  is  scarce^  to  be  found 
among  their  successors.  English 
literature,  for  instance,  is  not  so  un- 
like French  as  Latin  is  unlike  Greek. 
The  modern  languages,  all  more  or 
less  following  tbe  two  great  parent 
tongues  of  literature,  share  among 
themselves  the  traditions  of  an  older 
art,  and  take  the  path  opened  by 
Greek  or  by  Eoman  indiscriminately 
as  suits  individual  genius ;  but  the 
Eoman  and  the  Greek  formed  tra- 
dition, and  by  dint  of  being  each 
the  first  in  his  own  way,  retain  all 
the  sharpness  of  almost  personal 
difference.  It  is,  no  one  can  doubt, 
the  Greek  voice  that  has  the  mastery 
in  the  great  duo.  No  authentic 
rule,  no  established  order,  no  canons 
of  Art  stimulated  its  early  utterances. 
Its  first  uplifting  in  song  was  as 
spontaneous  and  untaught  as  that 
of  the  birds  or  the  brooks.  It  ori- 
ginated Art  in  originating  the  first 
works  of  art^  and  was  a  law  to 
itself  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word ; 
without  models,  without  instruc- 
tion, it  reached  the  heights  of 
poetry  at  a  bound,  and,  seated  there 
amid  the  primeval  mists,  has  ever 
since  given  laws  to  the  world.  The 
only  literature  at  all  contemporary 
with  the  Greek — that  of  the  Hebrews 
— ^has  somehow,  in  consequence  of  its 
sacred  claims,  got  put  aside  from 
consideration  as  literature;  and  to 
many  minds  it  would  be  a  great, 


and  almost  sinful,  effort  to  bring  tbe 
glorious  poems  of  Job,  of  David,  or 
of  Isaiah  from  their  consecrated 
places,  and  to  compare  them  in 
their  equally  striking  human  ori- 
ginality with  those  of  the  Greek 
poets.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  like  nothing  better,  were 
it  possible,  than  to  see  this  done, 
and  to  have  each  great  writer  of 
the  Old  Testament  identified  and 
set  forth  for  tl\^  benefit  of  the  un- 
learned, as  this  series  has  identified 
the  writers  of  the  other  great  lan- 
guages so  often  slumped  together  in 
our  general  title  as  '  Classics,'  with 
nothing  to  indicate  that  one  differs 
from  another  as  much  as  the  sun 
differs  honi  the  moon.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  employ  so 
great  a  metaphor  as  this,  and  call 
Greece  the  sun,  and  Home  the  moon 
of  ancient  literature.  The  Latin 
mind  is  too  robust  to  be  a  reflection 
even  of  the  brightness  of  heavenly 
lights ;  but  it  is  the  Greek  who  is  the 
inventor — the  creator,  in  the  world 
of  imagination.  Whosoever  may 
expound  or  comment^  it  is  he  who 
hasoriginated.  Hisisallthatelement- 
ary  foundation  of  story  upon  which 
European  art  is  built  An  entire 
mythology,  full  of  variety  and  life, 
peoples  Uiose  shadowy  hills  of  myrtle 
and  laurel,  and  changes  Ida  and 
Olympus,  mere  blue  mountains  of  a 
distant  archipelago,  into  visionary 
hauntsof  thegods,acommoncentre  to 
all  the  world.  Greece  has  thus  popu- 
lated both  earth  and  heaven,  creat- 
ing both,  so  far  as  imagination  can 
create,  and  showing,  pathetically 
enough,  the  limit  whidi  imagination 
at  its  highest  cannot  cross.  And 
she  has  created  not  only  the  splendid 
personages  of  that  epic,  and  those 
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tragedies  tyIucIi  liold  their  ground 
despite  the  passage  of  the  ages,  but 
epic  and  tragedy  themselves  have 
heen  hy  her  invented  and  called 
into  being.      The  beauty  of   her 
poetry,  the  divineness  of  Yiet  philo- 
sophy, may  be  shared  by  others 
of  our  primitiye  teachers.     If  she 
possesses  any  such  sublime  lyrics 
as    those    of   the    Hebrews,   they 
have  remained  dead  for  the  un- 
learned reader,  no  hand  having  been 
found  to  reproduce  them,  as  the 
matchless  translators  of  the  Bible 
have  reproduced  Isaiah.    But  over 
even  the  Hebrews  Greece  triumphs 
in  this  creative  power  of  hers  wluch 
was  first  in  the  field  of  poetry,  and 
promises  to  kst  as  long  as  language 
lasts.   Amid  the  modem  languages, 
our  own,  we    think,  is   the  one 
which  holds  the  nearest  parallel, 
since  to  us  also  has  been  given 
that  grace  of  Invention — ^first  and 
noUest  of  aU  poetic  gifts.    The  ima- 
gination of  France  is  not  creative 
any  more  than  that  of  Borne ;  and 
Italian  literature   is   so  old,  and 
Gerpian   literature    so    new,    that 
neither  can  by  possibility  have  the 
wealth  a^d  fulness  of  a  language 
which  has  never  quite  gone  out  of 
blossom  since  Chaucer  set  his  pil- 
grims afoot,  peopling  the  fiowery 
old-woild  ways  with  noble  knight 
and  gentle   squire,  and    many    a 
humbler  souL    This  is  the  great 
distinction  in  which  Greece  stands 
supreme.     She  is  the  first  Makers— 
the  earliest  and  greatest  poetic  in- 
ventor in  the  world. 

Tliis  distinction  was  neoessafy  for 
the  first  dbapter  in  the  history  of 
letters ;  the  second  is  of  a  different 
description.  Ptobably  nothing  could 
have  qualified  the  Boman  with  his 
harder  head  and  less  plastic  imagin- 
ation to  make  the  first  step  in 
founding  the  noble  Art  of  Speech, 
the  most  all-pervading  and  influen- 
tial of  arts.  Yet  nothing  could 
more  fitly  come  in  as  second  to  make 
the  foundations  strong,  and  to  sup- 


ply materials  more  substantial  than 
those  of  Fancy.     The  Boman  in- 
tellect seems  to  have  been  almost 
absolutely  devoid  of  that  inyentive 
power  which  is  the  crowning  gloiy 
of  the  Greek.     It  has  originated  no 
great  tale,  no  drama  which  can  take 
its  place  beside  those  of  CEdipns  and 
Agamemnon.    The  one  Latin  epic 
which  has  come  down  to  ub  is,  if 
not  an  imitation,  at  least  an  episode 
adapted  from  the  marvelloTifl  tale 
of  Troy,  worked  out  of  material* 
furnished  by  Homer.     Not  a  sii^le 
serious  drama  of  Latin  origin  haa 
survived  the  ages;  and  the  comedies 
which  have  done  so  are  either  copie* 
from  Greek  originals,  or  as  doaely 
founded  upon  them   as  mm 
coarser  English  adaptations  of  the 
sparkling  comedy  of  Fiance.    The 
total  absence   of   this  originati^ 
power,  this  creative  impulse,  is  qmte 
remarkable  in  Latin  letters,  perham 
because  life  itself  was  bo  full  and 
eventful,  and  the  EomanmonaKhot 
the  world,  making  and  recording  his- 
tory, was  too  busy  for  the  glono^ 
fictions  of  art ;  or  more  likely,  ^ 
cause  his  strong  and  piacfacal  vm 
had  other  aims  impressed  upon  it 
These  indeed  arethereasonsassignea 
by  ViigQ  himself,  when  in  P^^^ 
humiKty  he  apportions  to  toe  ^ 
man  that  lofty  fv^/a  which  snite  his 
genius  best. 
»  Let  softer  hands  teach  the  dull  brtfs 

Let  tS^^.  to  life  the  sh-l^^ 

atone,  ,  ^  ^^ggae, 

With  greater  art  conduct  •  i^P»J^«  ^^^ 
Better  describe  the  heavena,  or  w 

stars;—  .       Vio'om 

Grudffe  it  them  not.     Thme,  ao 

&ne  to  rule  .^  1,15s 

A  conquered  world,  to  gi^»  *^ 

topeaoe^  ,   .      ^jigK  the 

To  sparethe  humbled  M  rcs^ 

Thes?~retie  only  artalbid  thee  irri*' 

But   when    original  in^^J 
fails,  other  great  gifts  come  in  ^ 
secondary  but  potent  acts  oi » 
comment,  of  satire,  oratory,  s^e 
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secondary,  but  still  of  enozmons 
power  and  influence.  Invention 
must  come  first;  but  after  that 
primeyal  effort  of  genius  which 
created  a  world  within  the  world, 
and  shaped  the  unseen  into  a  refuge 
for  all  poetic  souls,  comes  the  other 
effort,  not  much  less  great,  to  pene- 
trate and  comprehend  the  actual,  to 
discuss  and  probe  and  criticise  the 
visible  life,  to  attack  and  to  defend, 
to  praise  and  blame,  to  sing  and 
to  love.  This  is  the  part  which 
Pome  has  taken  in  the  double 
work.  To  Greece  the  ideal,  to 
Eome  the  actual,  the  one  filling 
out  and  perfecting  the  other. 
Thus  there  is  no  rivalry  between 
two  things  in  which  there  exists  so 
little  resemblance.  They  are  each 
mighty  and  potent  in  their  way. 
Greece  remains  the  supreme  queen 
of  the  world  of  imagination,  which 
she  fills  with  the  noblest  figures — 
figures  of  which  no  one  ventures  to 
make  sure  that  they  did  not  once 
live  as  certainly  as  ourselves,  and 
who  have  outlived,  as  the  most 
ignorant  can  see,  ages  and  political 
systems,  kingdoms  and  cycles  of 
conquest,  and  even  the  Greek  race 
which  produced  them — though  still 
the  sharpwitted  mongrel  of  the 
Levant  may  call  himself  by  that 
honourable  name.  Eome,  when  she 
took  up  in  her  turn  the  wondrous  tale 
of  human  existence  and  endeavour, 
did  it  by  no  such  band  of  visionary 
heroes,  but  by  means  of  actual  lives 
and  men,  setting  forth  before  the 
world  the  growtii  and  downfall  of 
her  own  magnificent  empire,  great 
type  and  emblem,  scarcely  less 
instructive  than  the  narrower  but 
intenser  type  of  existence  which 
we  have  in  the  Jews.  What  the 
Hebrew  story  is  in  the  spiritual 
economy,  a  history^  yet  a  parable, 
Borne  is  to  the  political  and  public 
constitution  of  humanity;  and  this 
her  C»ears  and  her  Ciceros  reveal 
to  us  with  more  force  than  a  second 
.^Isch^lus  could  have  rendered  it. 
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The  national  literature  of  one  thus 
becomes  the  complement  of  the 
other,  though  they  are  as  different 
from  each  other  as  words  can  say. 

These  characteristics  of  Boman 
literature  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  set  it  before  those  who  are  unable 
to  read  it  for  themselves.  To  do 
justice  to  the  conceptions  of  a  great 
dramatic  poet  is  not  so  hard  a  task. 
Something  may  well  be  doneto  make 
him  understood  without  quoting  a 
line  of  his  verse.  JSschylus  and  So- 
phocles might  perish  off  the  earth,  yet 
Clytemnestia  on  the  walls  of  ArgoBy 
and  "  sad  Electra,"  and  Orestes  inld- 
ly  flying  over  earth  and  sea  before 
the  dread  Furies  who  pursue  him, 
would  still  remain,  figures  which, 
once  put  within  the  range  of  our 
vision,  die  no  more.  But  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  rural  description,  or  a 
thrilling  burst  of  oratory,  can  only 
be  done  justice  to  by  literal  render- 
ing, by  ^ect  translation,  the  most 
hazardous  of  all  literary  processes. 
The  first  comes  before  us  with  the 
force  of  a  picture,  a  thing  which  we 
can  see,  and  which  we  need  no  help 
of  learned  bystander  to  make  com- 
prehensible. But  in  the  other  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  the  critic's 
word,  or  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  translator  vrho 
possiblycomprehendsthelanguagehe 
translates  without  entering  into  its 
subtle  beauties,  and  almost  certainly 
has  less  mastery  over  his  own  tongue 
than  the  author  whom  he  makes 
known  to  us  had  over  hia  Even 
in  our  own  language  it  is  infinitdy 
easier  to  explain  Shakespeare  to  1^ 
mass^i  than  it  is  to  explain  Bacon. 
Theworksof  thefirstaie  independent 
of  him,  separate  things  launched  like 
great  ships  upon  the  universal  sea^ 
each  carrying  the  frei^t  of  its  own 
fortunes;  but  as  for  the  philosopher^ 
all  that  we  can  do  for  him  is  to  in* 
dicate  the  form  and  tendencies  of 
his  philosophical  system;  we  cannot 
make  even  the  most  easy  and  popu* 
lar  of  his  works  visible  to  the  public  ; 
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wecanbat  sayof  the  'Essays,'  ''Bead 
them" — ^there  is  nothing  farther  pos- 
sible. The  noUe  Latins  stand  there- 
fore at  a  disad  vantage  in  comparison 
with  the  Greeks,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  Except  in 
the  case  of  the  one  epic  of  Viigil,  and 
the  lyrics  of  Horace,  we  are  obliged 
to  betake  ourselves  to  biography,  to 
chapters  of  historic  comment  or 
elucidation,  before  we  can  convey 
any  idea  to  the  uninstructed  English- 
man of  the  great  writers  of  Rome. 

The  one  Latin  poem  of  which  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  an 
idea  without  direct  aid  of  transla- 
tion is  the  .£neid ;  and  Virgil  is  the 
greatest  poetical  name  of  Soman  lit- 
erature. Few  poets  have  hod  such 
eminent  fortune,  either  during  their 
lifetime  or  after  their  deatL  His 
own  generation  fully  recognised  his 
pre-eminence,  and  bestowed  lavish 
rewards  and  honours  upon  its  fav- 
ourite poet  In  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  classic  world  had  faded 
into  temporary  obscurity,  Dante,  a 
poet  more  intense  and  vigorous  than 
himself,  took  him  as  lus  guide  into 
the  unseen  world,  and  has  glorified 
the  name  of  Yir£^  s^  much  almost 
as  that  of  Beatrice  in  his  great  poem. 
From  that  time  —  or  even  before 
that  time — ^he  was  elevated  into  an 
oracle  by  fanciful  superstition;  his 
lines  a£fording  a  mode  of  divination 
which  has  lasted  till  recent  days. 
His  name  has  everywhere  taken  its 
place  among  the  highest;  and  in 
our  own  day,  one  of  the  first  of 
scholars,  and  most  excellent  of 
men,  the  late  Professor  Conington, 
gave  a  great  part  of  his  to»  short 
life  to  the  translation  and  glorifica- 
tion of  YirgiL  His  poeticid  career 
has  been  a  fortunate  one  from  be- 
ginning to  end — ^though  the  end  is 
not  yet,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be ; 
certainly  up  to  this  time  his  star 
has  known  no  waning.  There  are 
some  critics  who  find  in  the  Georg- 
ios  his  finest  inspiration ;  feeling  no 


doubt  that  in  the  .£neid  theb  poet 
expoees  himself  to  compariaoiiB 
which  are  of  dangerous  greatness; 
but  the  great  Epic  must  take  the 
foremost  place  in  every  account  of 
the  poet.  It  stands  in  direct  ccm- 
trast,  in  many  respects,  to  the  otha 
great  epics  which  it  suggests  and 
recalls.  It  has  not  the  spontaneous 
origin,  the  free  poetic  birthright  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  They 
sprang,  no  one  knows  how,  from  na- 
ture and  the  poet's  instinct,  without 
dramatic  plan  or  elaborate  purpoee, 
formed  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of 
primeval  legends,  who  knows  or 
cares  which  f-— to  please  the  lounging 
groups  at  the  city-gates,  or  on  the 
margin  of  the  murmuring  sea,  or 
perl^ps  merely  to  please  the  name- 
less ballad-maker  himself,  as  many 
a  later  yet  primitive  lay  of  raid  and 
foray,  of  love  and  witchcraft,  has 
been  made  since.  But  the  Mn&d 
has  no  such  spontaneous  character: 
It  proceeds  from  the  region  of  con- 
scious Art,  and  is  a  poem  with  a 
purpose,  an  elaborate  Hterary  wod:, 
skilfully  framed  to  glorify  ihe  Ro- 
man race,  and  that  half-divine  po- 
tentate who  ruled  over  it.  We  are 
in  a  different  world  altogether  from 
that  through  which  Homer^s  harp- 
ings  rang.  The  Latin  poet  chooses 
his  subject,  selects  his  incidents 
with  skUl  and  care,  and  uses  all  the 
expedients  of  Art  to  heighten  his 
efforts.  A  conquering  race  never 
weary  of  its  own  praises,  a  royal 
patron  to  celebrate,  and  a  splendid 
court  to  flatter,  are  visible  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  poem.  Now 
and  then  even,  the  reader  is  brought 
back  out  of  Carthage,  or  Latium,  or 
even  Hades  itself,  with  a  sadden 
leap,  by  the  unexpected  interven- 
tion of  an  apostrophe  to  Gsosar, 
some  paoan  over  his  victories,  some 
lamentation  such  as  that  which 
moved  aU  Rome  to  tears — the  poet's 
wail  over  the  young  Marcellus, 
Thus  we  are  made  to  feel  not  only 
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the  intention  of  the  poem,  bat  eyen 
the  audience  who  listen  to  it,  the 
imperial  lady  who  swoons  at  the 
name  of  her  dead  son,  and  the  high- 
seated  Augostos,  whose  glorious  de- 
scent as  the  son  of  lulus  or  Ascanius 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  whole.  In 
all  this  there  is  nothing  like  the 
vagabond  bard,  or  bards,  who  wove 
the  story  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but 
neither  have  we  here  a  mercenary 
laureate,  or  court  poet»  celebrating 
in  magnificent  story  the  half-divine 
race  of  his  tyrant ;  for  Virgil  him- 
self was  a  Eoman,  sharing  the  inor- 
dinate,  arrogant  love  of  hiis  city  and 
race,  which  his  great  poem  flattered ; 
and  it  is  but  just  to  suppose  that 
he  believed  the  sway  of  Augustus, 
which,  no  doubt  he  helped  to  make 
palatable  to  his  fellow-citizons — ^to 
be  the  best  thing  for  them  after  all 
the  tumults  and  commotions  of  the 
Bepublic. 

When  we  turn,  however,  to  the 
poem  itself  and  to  its  hero,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  Art  has  done  less 
for  us  than  Nature  did.  .^Sneas, 
goddess -bom,  and  therefore  half- 
divine,  is  a  splendid  ancestor  for 
Augustus ;  and  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  the  Latin  coast,  in  spite 
of  a  thousand  obstacles,  by  direct 
command  and  intervention  of  the 
gods,  to  found  the  supreme  city 
which  should  rule  the  world,  was 
flattering  and  delightful  to  the 
Bomans,  for  whose  benefit,  ages  be- 
fore they  were  bom,  all  this  trouble 
was  taken;  but  looked  at  on  his 
own  merits  he  is  but  a  sorry  fellow 
on  the  whole,  and  has  not  the  size 
and  grandeur  of  the  Homeric  heroes. 
There  is  a  breadth  and  vigour  even 
about  the  wily  Ulysses,  though  we 
have  no  particular  sympathy  with 
him,  which  somehow  throws  a  certain 
greatness  into  his  sometimes  very 
doubtful  devices,  and  keeps  us  from 
despising  him.  ^neas  is  a  being 
of  colder  blood  and  smaller  mould. 
The  poet's  favourite  epithet  for  him 


is  ''the  pious;"  but  the  reader  is 
disposed  to  substitute  the  ''pradent" 
— a  less  attractive  title.  All  the 
critics  make  violent  efforts  to  im- 
press upon  us  the  fact  that  as  there 
was  no  love,  properly  so-called,  in 
ancient  days,  nor  appreciation  of 
the  delicacy  and  finer  soul  of  that 
passion,  the  pious  wanderer^s  treat- 
ment of  Dido  was  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  temper  and  morality 
of  his  tima  And  so  we  presume  it 
was;  yet  Virgil  would  not  have 
been  a  poet  had  he  not  known  bet- 
ter, and  he  vindicates  himself,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  by  the  grand 
strain  of  indignant  remonstrance 
and  invective  which  he  puts  into 
Dido's  mouth.  The  reader's  sym- 
pathy, it  is  needless  to  say,  is  en- 
tirely with  the  tragical  forsaken 
woman,  in  whose  presence  the  cau- 
tious hero  cuts  a  very  poor  figure. 
There  is  no  passion  in  him  at  any 
part,  of  the  tale.  He  is  weaker  and 
poorer  even  than  the  false  lover  of 
later  romance,  who  before  the  mo- 
ment of  his  perfidy  arrives,  has  one 
time  or  other  been  kindled  by  some 
living  warmth,  ^neas  is  the  most 
calcidating  and  cold-blooded  of  ad- 
venturers, accepting  everything  be- 
stowed upon  him,  whether  it  be  a 
meal  or  a  heart,  with  the  same 
commonpltuse  perception  of  his  own 
advantage,  readiness  to  take  all  he 
can  get,  and  pmdent  determination 
to  give  as  little  as  possible  in  re- 
turn. Dido's  devotion  is  nothing 
to  him ;  he  is  moved  by  no  sym- 
pathy for  her  despair,  but  pursues 
his  own  cool  purpose  throughout 
all  with  sober-minded  brotality,  not 
violent,  for  violence  is  not  congenial 
to  his  character,  but  obstinately 
pious,  holding  fast  by  the  com- 
mands of  the  gods,  and  betraying  the 
impassioned  queen  as  no  doubt  he 
would  have  married  her,  had  Her- 
mes and  the  rest  so  counselled  him 
for  his  advantage,  in  a  respectable, 
cold-blooded   way.    Dido,  on  the 
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other  hand,  ia  much  below  the  level 
of  those  tragic  women  with  whom 
we  make  acquaintance  in  the  Gieek 
diama.  Beside  Medea  she  fades 
into  the  merest  neutral  tint;  yet 
how  fine  is  the  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion of  her  parting  address  to  the 
cool  visitor  who  found  her  glorious 
and  prospering,  and  left  her  in  the 
bitterness  of  ruin  and  despair  I 
Women  in  such  ciieumstances  are 
apt,  all  the  world  over,  to  tell  some 
unpleasant  truths.  Neither  of  the 
parties  in  this  tragic  encounter 
reach  the  level  of  the  earlier  epic ; 
but  Dido,  who  is  the  victim,  has, 
as  generally  happens,  the  best  of  it 
in  the  record,  and  is  to  us  the  cen- 
tral figure,  the  only  one  in  whom 
any  depth  of  human  passion  is  in- 
volved. 

^neas  sails  away,  complacent  and 
calm  as  ever,  when  he  has  detached 
himself  from  the  desolate  queen, 
feeling  a  little  pang  of  fear  when 
he  sees,  across  the  sea,  the  glare  of 
the  funeral  pile  on  which  Dido  is 
perishing,  but  totally  unmoved  and 
unimpressed  by  the  condition  in 
which  he  has  left  her.  After  some 
further  adventures  he  encounters 
the  mystic  Sybil,  through  whose 
agency  he  descends  into  the  Shades, 
in  Older  to  see  his  father  Anchises, 
and  to  receive  thus  at  first  hand 
the  directions  for  his  future  career, 
which  had  been  dimly  signified  to 
him  hitherto  in  dreams.  The 
sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  which 
contains  an  account  of  this  visit 
to  the  spiritual  W(»ld,  is  to  many 
readers  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  poem — interesting  not  only 
in  itself,  but  in  consideration  of 
the  place  it  holds  between  Homer 
and  Dante,  between  the  primeval 
hoathen  and  the  mediev^  Chris- 
tian view  of  that  unseen  region 
which  imagination  has  always  ques- 
tioned so  eagerly.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Virgil  conducts  his 
traveller     into     those     unknown 


shadows  with  true  originality  and 
poetic  power.  He  is  not  able  to 
forget  the  story  of  the  great  poet 
who  went  there  before  him,  any 
more  than  the  mighty  Italian  who 
followed  is  able  to  forget  his  own 
progress  through  the  eternal  glooms  ; 
and  few  things  could  be  more 
interesting  tbui  to  contrast  Hbe 
three  visions  of  the  unseen,  pro- 
ceeding, as  they  do,  from  three 
utterly  different  standing  points 
Homer  and  Dante  have  both  of 
them  a  robust^  unquestioning  faith, 
such  as  it  is ;  but  he  who  comes 
between,  the  poet  of.  worn  out  and 
enfeebled  Paganism,  to  whom  the 
gods  of  Olympus  had  grown  dint, 
who  was  bom  eub  Julio,  late,  yet 
too  soon  for«  better  knowledge— to 
him  Hades  is  dim  indeed,  not  only  a 
land  of  shadows,  but  perhaps  a  sha- 
dow itself — a  region  of  whidi  dreams 
and  chimeras  haunt  the  portal  as 
the  travellera  enter,  and  dreams 
take  exit  by  the  parting  door. 
Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and 
delicate  than  the  suggestion,  con- 
veyed in  the  dream-tree  at  one  end, 
and  the  dream-gates  at  the  other, 
that  Hades  itself,  and  all  its  shades, 
are  but  a  dream.  Homer's  appalling 
vision  of  the  stream  of  blood,  at 
which  every  pale  ghost  must  drink 
before  it  can  address  or  even  re- 
cognise the  mortal  visitor,  and  to 
which  the  dim  speclxes  crowd 
with  hungry  eyes  intent  upon  the 
dreadful  c&aught — finds  no  place  in 
the  more  refined  but  dimmer  shades 
which  Virgil  entera  with  his  hero, 
to  hear  Anchises  tell  the  glories  and 
the  woes  of  ^^Ineas'  royal  race. 
Homer,  though  he  treats  the  gods 
so  cavalierly,  was  sure  enough — as 
sure  as  man  can  be,  of  that  unseen 
world ;  but  Yiigil  has  no  certainty ; 
it  is  all  dim  to  him ;  perhaps  only 
a  vision  after  all  Dante,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  regained  more 
than  the  certainty  of  the  elder 
Qreek,  would  have  had,   we  can 
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ixna^^e,  but  little  objection  even 
to  such  a  tremendous  image 
as  that  ditch  of  blood.  But  his 
^  Inferno,'  though  full  of  punish- 
ments infinitely  more  terrible 
than  exist  in  the  imaginations 
of  his  predecessors,  is  somehow 
less  overwhelmingly  sad.  To  the 
Greek  and  Latin  alike,  the  shades 
of  the  departed  are  separated 
so  entirely  from  humanity,  and 
3ie  so  pitifully  disembodied  and 
unreal,  that  even  Farinata  in  his 
living  tomb,  even  the  Pope  who 
waits  with  burning  feet  the  ap- 
proach of  his  successor,  is  to  be 
•envied  in  comparison.  In  the 
•depths  of  Malebolge  these  Tuscans 
are  men,  Uving,  struggling,  in  a 
world  full  of  movement^  where 
there  is  constant  action  going  on 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  where 
a  grim  humour  still  exists,  and 
<ihiuices  of  momentary  escape  from 
their  tormentors— or  at  least  the  ex- 
•citement  of  pursuit,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  watching  other  episoded 
of  flight,  capture,  torture,  and  exhaus- 
tion— ^are  still  within  their  reach. 
It  may  be  poor  fun  to  bolt  under 
the  boiling  pitch,  and  thus  escape 
the  forks  of  the  demons,  as  did  that 
!Navarrese  spirit  who  talked  with 
Dante  and  his  leader ;  but  at  least 
the  other  trembling  wretches  in  the 
•ditch  must  have  found  a  certain 
jmiusement  in  watching  the  trick  of 
their  comrade,  and  snatched  a  fearful 
Joy  in  beholding  the  demons  turn 
their  weapons  on  each  other.  No 
such  commotion  ever  disturbs  the 
motionless  still  air  of  the  heathen 
Hades.  There  are  no  men  there, 
but  creatures  disembodied;  and 
even  the  Elysian  fields  and  plains 
of  asphodel  are  sadder,  more  de- 
pressing and  melancholy,  than  the 
robust  medieval  Inferno,  where  all 
things  are  real,  both  the  su£ferers  and 
the  punishment  Yirgil  is  the  most 
shadowy  and  vague  of  the  three 
in  his  pictures  of  the  unknown. 


It  is  a  vision  to  him — a  dim 
revelation  of  the  night  The 
door  through  which  iEneas  quits 
that  mystic  region  is  the  ivory 
gate,  polished  and  fiBdr,  through 
which  Pluto  sends  false  dreams 
**  that  hurt  the  hearts  of  men  " — 
but  the  only  other  exit,  that  of 
*'  authentic  vision,"  still  leaves  to 
the  unreal  the  universal  sway,  and 
rounds  up  with  a  dream  the 
shadowy  tale.  Here  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  entrance  to  ^at 
visionary  world. 

*'  They  went  in  darknffsa  through  the 

lonelv  shade 
By  Pluto  8  dread  and  desolate  domains. 
As   when   the    moon*8   nncertain   rays 

light  on 
Some  traveller  through  the  woods,  while 

all  the  sky 
Is  hid,  and  natare's  varied  loveliness 
Assmncs  the  blackness  of  surrounding 

nif^ht 
First  m  the  very  gates  of  Hell  there 

sat 
Dark  Cares  and  Grief  the  punishers  of 

men; 
Here  fell  Diseases  crouch,  a  pallid  band, 


And  sad  Decay,  and  Fear,  and  Penuzy 
i&hd  and 
ling  ill ; 


av,  ai 
foul. 


—  — y . —   ^- ^ 

and  Hunger,  counsel- 


Shapes  terrible  to  view.  And  here  stands 
Death, 

And  painful  Toil,  and  death's  twin- 
brother  Sleep, 

And  all  the  heart's  forbidden  joys ;  and 
War 

Thirsting  for  blood,  lurks  in  the  oiwn 
door. 

Here  too  the  avenmng  Furies'  iron  cells. 

Here  maddening  Discord  rages;  in  her 
locks 

Dripping  with  blood  the  hissing  serpents 
twine. 

Full  in  the  midst  a  huge  and  shady  elm 

Spread  out  its  aged  arms,  beneath  whoso 
shade 

Delusive  dreams,  so  common  rumour 
says. 

Cling  m  the  leaves.  Here  many  mon- 
sters  dwell 

Of  various  aspects  ;  nearest  to  the  gate 

Tlie  Centaurs  stalls  arise,  the  Scyllas 
twain 

Are  next,  then  with  his  hundred  arms 
upraised 

The  giant  Briaieus.  Here,  while  re- 
sounds 

The  dreadful  hiss  of  the  Lenuean  snake, 
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Chimnra  breathes  fortli  flame ;  the  Gor- 

gonshere 
And   monster  Harpies   mge,  and   dark 

appears 
Geryon  s  triple  shade.*' 

We  need  not  follow  the  pious 
and  prudent  iEneas  through  his 
fruitless  fights  and  difficulties^ 
though  they  are  nuinj.  His  com- 
mission from  the  gods  to  found  the 
holy  city  is  as  necessary  to  excuse 
his  utterly  uz^justifiable  inrasion  of 
Latium  as  was  the  divine  command 
which  authorised  the  Hebrews  to 
enter  Canaan;  though  the  wander- 
ing tribes  had  yarious  quarrels  on 
their  hands  with  the  kings  of  the 
plains  independent  of  their  higher 
authority,  .tineas,  howeTer,  had 
no  natural  plea  whatever  to  excuse 
him,  being  on  the  contrary  received 
with  kindaess  and  hospitality :  and 
once  more  fails  completely  in  se- 
curing our  sympathy,  which  is  all 
enlLstod  on  behalf  of  the  young 
patriot  chief,  fighting  for  his  home 
and  lus  love,  from  whom  this 
middle-aged  adventurer  takes  at 
once  his  fatherland  and  his  Lavinia. 
The  poem  ends  with  the  victory  of 
the  stranger,  the  death  of  ^e  gal- 
lant Tumus,  and  the  winning  of  the 
reluctant  bride — an  end  totally  ab- 
horrent to  modem  art,  which,  had 
the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  and 
the  invaders'  success  been  irremedi- 
able, would  have  made  out  some 
escape  by  death,  if  no  other  way, 
for  the  unfortunate  princess,  at  least; 
but  these  delicacies  were  not  thought 
necessaxy,  even  stib  Julio,  or  in  the 
cultivated  and  refined  Augustan 
age.  Thus  the  poet  carries  out  his 
patriotic  and  courtly  intention,  and 
shows  by  what  triumph  of  bravery 
and  of  good  fortune,  and  by  what 
favour  of  the  gods,  the  pious  .tineas 
was  brought  £rom  distant  Troy 
across  the  seas,  to  establish  the 
world-famed  and  world-commanding 
Borne,  and  to  give  a  glorious  origin 
to  the  family  of  Julius,  the  Caesar 


just  verged  into  Emperor,  for 
whom  he  sang.  For  tins  pupoae 
Yirgil  sought  his  hero  in  the  gkwms 
of  falling  niam,  and  shaped  bis 
course  among  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 
and  himiiliated  Carthage  in  his 
person,  and  wedded  the  Latin  lace 
to  the  traditionary  splendour  of 
Troy.  No  wonder  that  the  Bomaos 
received  the  tale  with  plaodits,  and 
the  Emperor  with  rewards.  It  is, 
we  suppose,  the  greatest  tribute 
that  ever  poet  paid  to  a  sovereigOt 
or  citizen  to  a  State. 

Mr  Collins'  volume,  without  en- 
tering more  minutely  into  the  state 
of  Eoman  afi^Eurs  than  is  needW, 
will  give  the  reader  a  very  just  id« 
of  VirgQ's  position  and  life,  as  wefl 
as  of  his  poetry;  and  the  onlf 
criticism  on  which  we  will  venture 
is  addressed  rather  to  the  tranaU- 
tion  of  which  he  chiefly  makes  use, 
than  to  the  little  book  itself,  in 
which  aU  is  done  that  space  and 
possibility  allow,  to  make  the 
English  reader  acquainted  mth 
Vi^.  The  latest  version  of  tte 
iEneid,  however,  from  which  he 
quotes  Iargely,andwhich8eenisl4ttly 
to  supersede  all  others,  that  of  MJ 
Conington,  is  one  to  which,  iritj 
all  our  respect  for  the  learning  ^ 
genius  of  that  much  kmentcd 
scholar,  we  cannot  reconcfle  ou^ 
selves.  Scott's  measure  has  ita  de- 
fects and  its  advantages;  ^^.^ 
admirably  adapted  to  the  stunB? 
and  rugged  tales  for  which  he  ^ 
ployed  it ;  but  we  cannot  feel  tW 
the  flowing,  sometimes  even  J^ ' 
ing  metre,  which  is  entirely  api>w- 
priate  to  Gothic  nunstrelsy,  ^h/^ 
chimes  in  so  well  with  the  Big' 
land  breezes,  the  diBcorda  of  ^^ 
pibroch,  the  tinkle  of  the  ^^^^ 
bum,  and  all  the  picturesque,  uprep- 
lar,  fantastic  lore  of  the  North,  W^ 
anything  in  it  congenial  with  ^ 
stately  classic  strain,  dignified  no 
only  by  its  own  elaborate  con»*^^' 
tion,  but  by  its  antiquity,  its  ^^^^ 
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pteiensioiiSy  its  heroic  subject.  The 
sentiment  of  Virgil  and  that  of  Scott 
are  so  esentially  different,  that  to 
link  the  one  poet  to  the  other 
involves  an  incongniity  which  is 
almost  absurd.  It  is  something 
like  dressing  a  Boman  senator  in 
kilt  and  plulabeg.  Perhaps — it  is 
like  enough— Agamemnon,  him- 
self the  king  of  men,  may  have 
worn  some  primitive  garment  not 
unlike  the  petticoat  of  an  Albanian, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  sufficiently 
like  the  Highlander's  kilt ;  but  this 
possible  backing-up  of  fact  would 
not  make  the  appearance  of  the 
Greek  less  grotesque  if  he  appeared 
in  the  garment  of  Eoderick  Dhu. 
Grave  Virgil,  out  of  the  eternal 
shadows,  he  from  vrhoaeparoleomate 
the  great  Tuscan  drew  his  inspira- 
tion, he  who  moves  with  majestic 
solemnity  through  the  dim  cireles 
of  the  Inferno,  what  natural  in- 
ducement could  lead  him  to  break 
voltmtarilyinto  the  easy  canter  of  the 
Border  Minstrel,  and  to  go  tripping 
over  hill  and  dale,  or  skimming 
along  the  coast  with  a  light-minded 
modem  breeze  in  his  sails?  The 
idea  strikes  us  as  almost  comic, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  won- 
derful truth  and  fidelity  of  the 
translation,  which  makes  it  still 
more  to  bo  regretted  that  its  form 
should  be  subject  to  so  obvious  an 
objection.  Dryden's  more  heroic 
strain  may  be  less  faithful,  but  it  is 
certainly  more  appropriate. 

The  other  greatest  name  in  Latin 
literature  belongs  to  the  same  bril- 
liant period — the  Augustan  age. 
Curiously  enough,  the  decay  of  civic 
freedom  and  the  rise  of  a  despotism 
does  not  by  any  means  involve  that 
deadness  of  art  which  we  would 
gladly  believe  attended  the  downfall 
of  national  principle.  What  we 
fondly  call  the  Augustan  age  in 
England  was  indeed  destitute  of 
any  deep-laid  scheme  against  our 
national  liberties,  and  good  sleepy 


Queen  Anne  was  as  unlike  a  subtly 
encroaching  despot  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagina  But  stUl,  enlightened 
tyranny  is  as  likely  to  foster  the 
arts  as  any  better  system,  though 
few  despots  have  had  such  divine 
slaves  to  do  their  bidding  as  Virgil 
and  Horace.  Horace  is  the  songster, 
moralist,  and  satirist  of  that  brilliant 
age,  as  Virgil  is  its  serious  poet. 
The  two  men  were  Mends — the  one 
bringing  the  other  under  the  notice 
of  that  Msecenas  whose  name  has 
become  the  synonym  of  an  enlight- 
ened patron,  fmd  whose  villa  on  that 
lovely  hill  at  Tivoli  was  once  as  full 
of  the  overflowings  of  genius  as  its 
grey  walls  are  now  of  the  sparkling 
cascatelle,  which — a  softer  revenge 
than  Nature  often  takes  upon  those 
who  cheat  her  laws  and  escape  her 
doom  of  inevitable  decay — leap 
shining  from  the  windows,  through 
which  Virgil  and  Horace  together 
may  have  watched  the  sun  setting 
over  the  Campagna.  Horace,  how- 
ever, is  less  easily  capable  of  intro- 
duction to  the  unlearned  reader  than 
his  friend  and  contemporary.  No 
one  knows  him  better,  or  is  more 
thoroughly  qualified  to  expound  his 
tuneful  verse  and  pleasant^  but  not 
very  poetical,  existence,  than  MrThe- 
odoreMartin,withwhosetranslations 
the  world  is  already  well  acquainted. 
He  has  made  one  of  the  pleasantest 
volumes  of  this  series  out  of  the 
poet  whom  he  has  studied  so  closely 
and  rendered  so  well.  Horace  was 
of  the  lower  level  of  society,  the 
son  of  a  slave,  while  Yir^  was 
'^born  a  gentleman,"-— one  of  the 
many  instances  of  the  absolute  im- 
partiality of  nature  in  conferring 
her  highest  endowments.  The  slave 
father,  however,  was  rich  enough  to 
give  lum  the  best  education  procur- 
able, and  wise  enough  to  accompany 
it  with  his  personal  supervision  and 
precepts.  His  first  appearance  be- 
fore the  public  seems  to  have  been 
as  a  satirist — an  easy  way  to  secure 
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the  popular  ear  in  such  a  commmiity 
as  Eome,  and  one  which  yonti^ 
generally  f eela  very  congenial  to  its 
own  deep-seated  sense  of  superiority. 
It  was  only,  however,  wh^  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Maeoenas  that 
Horace  came  into  the  way  of  hecom- 
ing  great  Mascenas,  it  is  said,  took 
nearly  a  year  to  decide  whether  he 
should  admit  the  young  poet  into 
his  poetical  and  politicid  coterie  or 
not.  For  all  this  time,  Horace, 
after  their  first  interview,  heard 
nothing  of  the  all-powetful  patron 
who  could  make  any  man's  fortune ; 
but^  at  the  end  of  the  long  interval, 
he  was  sent  for  and  bidden  to  con- 
sider himself  enrolled  for  the  future 
among  the  friends  of  Maecenas. 
After  this,  his  career  was  smooth 
enough,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  his  noble  patron  bestowed 
upon  him  the  Sabine  farm  which 
figures  so  largely  in  all  he  says  and 
sings.  It  was  worth  while  being  a 
poet  in  days  when  such  gifts  were 
natural  The  Sabine  fSeurm  seems 
to  have  done  more  than  secure  for 
Horace  the  competence  which  is  so 
dear  to  all  ease-loving  people;  it 
gave  him  an  unfailing  refuge  from 
all  the  troubles  of  the  world.  He 
flew  to  it  when  he  was  weary  or  out 
of  temper,  when  a  passing  fit 
of  spleen  or  indignation  brought 
that  disgust  which  comes  and  goes 
so  easily  with  real  lovers  of  the 
world.  It  answered  all  the  purpose 
of  &mily  and  children  to  him — ^he 
could  always  fall  back  upon  it 
whatever  happened.  The  clmracter 
which  Mr  Martin  presents  to  the 
reader  is  very  charming,  friendly, 
and  attractive,  if  not  perhaps  very 
elevated.  Horace  is  of  the  world, 
worldly;  he  does  not  even  strike 
the  highest  note  of  Epicurean 
philosophy.  His  "  vanity  of  vani- 
ties," though  he  twitters  it  lightly 
enough  in  many  a  refrain,  has  no- 
thing of  the  tragic  disappointment 
of  the  Hebrew.      Even  in  enjoy- 


ment he  is  no  optimist^  dexnanding 
the  impossible;  but  asks  only,  in  his 
cheerful  way,  to  get  along  comfort- 
ably, and  amuse  himself  and  pleaae 
himself,  without    harming  others. 
His  m<»alities  are  of  a  comfortable 
worldly  sort;  his  immoralitieB  are 
perfectly  easy  and  good-humomed. 
His  loves  (save  the  mark !)  and  his 
hatreds  are    alike    moderate,   and 
bring  no  particular  harm  to  any 
one.    And  his  poetry  b  full  of  him- 
self,  and  of  th^  easy  and  pleasant 
characteristics.    His  fiirm,  his  fields, 
his  vines,  the  log  that  is  laid  upon 
that  hearth  which  we  all  know  so 
well,  the  old  wine  that  is  brought 
out^  the  old  friend  who  is  hailed  with 
geiiial  hospitality,  when  Soracte  is 
white  with  snow,  and  the  stormy 
winds  tear  the  chestnut  glades ;  hu 
Bandusian  fount  by  which  he  finds 
a  cool  refuge  when  summer  biases 
upon  the  plain, — even  the  reader 
who  knows  %ttle  of  Horace  has 
already  heard  of  those  familiar  parts 
of  him.    He  is  the  shrewdest,  most 
clearheaded  of  easy  men,  keen  and 
humorous  in  his  native  lightness 
of  soul,  aware  of  his  own  little 
self-deceptions,  and  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  lus  own  babble  of  green 
fields — ^yet,    notwithstanding    the 
laugh,  Imowing  that  the  babble  is 
true  when  the  fields  are  his  own. 
Altogether,  though  he  is  far  firom 
a    lofty    personage,  he    is    never 
unlikeable,  even  lovable  when  he 
pleases.     He  is  perfectly  friendly, 
though  he  would    not  make  the 
slightest   sacrifice  for  your  sake; 
but  neither  would  he  ask  any  firom 
you.     He  takes  everything  in  an 
easy  tone,  confident  that  nothing 
can  last,  not  love  itself  as  he  ex- 
pounds to  his  beauties.    Mr  Martin 
gives  many  examples  of  his  poetic 
style,  and  for  these  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  charming  volume  itsel£ 
Ko  one  has   succeeded  better  in 
catching  the  airy  grace,  the  light- 
ness of  the  treatment,  the  music  of 
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the  veise.  Here  is  a  charming 
desciiptioQ  of  his  own  mode  of  life, 
4simple,  yet  embodying  that  lazury 
of  simplicity,  the  ei\joyment  of 
everything  the  writer  loves  best. 
The  ordinaiy  occupations  and  plea- 
sures of  his  day  are  thus  set  forth  in 
contrast  with  the  splendid  troubles 
of  public  life  : — 

*'  I  walk  alone,  by  mine  own  fancy  led, 
Inquire  the  price  of  potherbs  and  of 

bread, 
The  circns  crosa,  to  see  its  tricks  and  fun, 
The  ibmm,  too,  at  times,  near  set  of  sun  ; 
With  other  fools  there  do  I  stand  and 

«ap« 
Bound  fortune-tellers'  stalls,  thence  home 


To  a  plam  meal  of  pancakes,  pulse,  and 

pease; 
Three  young  boy-slaves  attend  on  me 

with  these. 
Upon  a  slab  of  snow-white  marble  stand 
A  goblet  and  two  beakers ;  near  at  hand, 
A  common  ewer,  patera,  and  bowl ; 
Campania's  pottenes  produced  the  whole. 

To  sleep  then  I 

I  keep  my  couch  till  ten,  then  walk 

awhile, 
Or  haying  read  or  writ  what  may  beguile 
A  quiet  later-hour,  anoint  my  limbs 
With  oil,  not  such  as  filthy  Natta  skims 
From  lamps  defrauded  of  their  unctuous 

fare. 
And  when  the  sunbeams,  grown  too  hot 

to  bear. 
Warn  me  to  quit  the  field,  and  hand-ball 

The  bath  takes  all  my  weariness  away. 
Then,    having    lightly    dined,   just   to 

appease 
The  sense  of  emptiness,  I  take  mine  ease, 
Ex^oyinx  all  home's  simple  luxury. 
This  is  ike  life  of  bard  unclogged,  like  me, 
By  stem  ambition's  miseraHe  weight. 
So  placed,  I  own  with  gratitude,  my  state 
Is  sweeter,  ay,  than  though  a  qusestor's 

power 
From  sire  and  grandsire's  sires  had  been 

my  dower.' 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  gentle 
and  irreproachable  form  of  self- 
indulgenccy  and  sounds  charmingly 
on  paper.  The  deeper  note  involved 
in  tMs  delightful  comfort  and  un- 
assuming luxury,  the  future  which 
it  wisely,  in  accordance  with  its 
code,  inquires  into  but  little,  accept- 
ing the  inevitable,  however,  with 


sense  and  courage,  is  expressed  in 
the  following  well-known  verses : — 

**  Ask  not— such  lore's  forbidden — 
What  destined  term  may  be 
Within  the  future  hidden 
For  us,  Leuconde. 
Both  thou  and  I 
Must  quickly  die  1 
Content  thee,  then,  nor  madly  hope 
To  wrest  a  false  assurance  from  Chaldean 
horoscope. 

Far  nobler,  better  were  it, 

Whate'er  may  be  in  store. 
With  soul  serene  to  bear  it. 
If  winters  many  nrore 
Jove  spare  for  thee, 
Or  this  shall  be 
The  last,  that  now  with  sullen  roar 
Scatters  the  Tuscan  surge  in  foam  upon 
the  rock-bound  shore. 

Be  wise,  your  spirit  firing 

With  cups  of  tempered  wine^ 
And  hopes  afar  aspiring 
In  compass  brief  coimne. 
Use  all  life's  powers ; 
The  envious  hours 
Fly  as  we  talk ;  then  live  to-day. 
Nor  fondly  to  to-morrow  trust  more  thaa 
you  must  or  may." 

Oddly  enough,  these  verses  are 
quoted  in  the  eccentric  and  some- 
what foolish  novel  of  a  clever  writer 
lately  published,  as  an  example  of 
the  means  by  which  his  heroine 
was  trained  into  the  most  perfect 
of  women  1  We  doubt  whether  the 
little  poem  would  generally  com- 
mend itself  as  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  sentiment  is  fine  of 
its  kind,  and  affords  a  fit  crown  and 
conclusion  to  the  easy,  genial,  high- 
ly-cultured, and  all-enjoying  life  of 
tiie  old  Eoman«  He  reaches  a  high 
note,  and  shows  a  spirit  touched  to 
a  finer  issue,  in  one  of  the  odes  to 
Maecenas.  His  patron  lacked  what 
Horace  so  fully  possessed — a  tran- 
quil and  contented  spirit — and  it 
was  evidently  to  soothe  some  de- 
spondent mood  that  the  poet  gave 
vent  to  this  expression  of  devoted 
friendship  :— 

"  Why  wilt  thou  kill  me  with  thy  bod- 
ing fears  ? 
Why,  oh  Maecenas,  why  f 
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Before  thee  lies  a  train  of  happy  yean : 

Tea,  nor  the  goda  nor  I 
Conld  brook  tlmt  thou  ahouldst  first  be 

laid  in  dnat, 
Who  art  my  stay,  my  glory,  and  my 
trust! 

Ah,  if  untimely  Fate   ahoold   snatch 
thee  hence, 
Thee,  of  my  sonl  a  part. 
Why  should  I  linger  on,  with  deadened 
senile. 
And  ever-aching  heart, 
A  worthless  fncment  of  a  fallen  shiine  ? 
No,   no,   one  day  shall  see  thy  death 
and  mine ! 

Think  not  that  I  hare  sworn  a  bootless 
oath; 
Yes,  we  shall  go,  shall  go. 
Hand  link'd    in  hand,  whene'er  'thou 
leadest,  both 
The  last  sad  road  below  ! 
Me  neither  the  Chimaera's  fiery  breath, 
Nor  Gygcs,  even  coidd  Gyges  rise  from 
death. 

With  all  his  hundred  handa  from  thee 
shall  serer ; 
For  in  such  sort  it  hath 
Pleased  the   dread  Fates,  and  Justice 
potent  eyer. 
To  interweave  our  path. 
Beneath     whatever    aspect   thou    wert 

bom, 
libra,    or    Scorpion   fierce,    or    Capri- 


corn. 


II 


The  promise  to  go  '^hand  in 
band"  "with  his  friend,  when  the 
summons  came,  on  the  sad  road 
that  led  below,  might  have  been  a 
rash  one ;  but  it  was  singularly  and 
touchingly  verified.  Maecenas  died  in 
summer,  and  Horace  in  the  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven — so  it  might  well  have 
been  that  something  of  the  languor 
of  soul  that  creeps  over  the  lonely 
man  when  his  Mends  disappear 
from  his  side  had  undermined  the 
life  of  the  poet.  His  death  is,  as 
so  often  happens,  the  most  touch- 
ing event  in  his  life. 

The  other  poets  a  little  earlier  or 
a  little  later  than  Virgil  or  Horace, 
who  still  may  be  classed  as  their 
contemporaries,  find  no  place  in  Mr 
Collins's  series.       Ovid,   Tibullus, 


Fropertius,  Catullus,  are  passed 
without  a  word — for  what  reason  we 
can  scarcely  divine,  unless  from  the 
difiiculty,  to  which  we   have  i»> 
peatedly  referred,  of  giving  any  fit 
idea,  by  any  means  but  thoae  of 
direct  translation,  of  non-dramatic 
poetry.     The  reason  is  quite  Talid, 
and  worthy  of  full  consideration; 
yet  we  think  that  some  briefer  no- 
tice might  have  been  given  with 
advantage  of  these  tuneM  brethroi 
—enough  at  least  to  distinguish  and 
identify  them  to  unlearned  readers. 
They  are  better  known,  more  im- 
portant, and  more  poetiosl,  we  can- 
not but  think,  than  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence, who  make  up  a  volume  with 
their  comedies — adaptations    ftom 
Groekoriginak — and  whose  sole  title 
to  preference  is,  that  their  stories 
are  more  easy  to  telL      There  is 
little  upon  which  we  can  dwell  in 
these  two  writers  ;  fine  speeches  and 
striking    lines,    like    the    famous 
''Homo  sum:  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto,"  are  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  them;  but  our  leisura  does 
not  permit  us  to  dig  for  them  through 
a  mass  of  indifferent  plots  confessed- 
ly not  original.    Passing  over  these 
minor  dreonatists,  we  come  to  two 
great    men   of   action    sufficiently 
linked  with  literature    to    entitle 
them    to    a    place    among  classic 
authora,  and  giving  in  their  princely 
peraons  a  more  splendid  demonste- 
tion  of  Eoman  life  than  any  merely 
literary  productions  could  do.  These 
men  are   Csesar  and  Cicera     Mr 
Anthony  Trollope  has  told  tiie  story 
of  the  great  Julius  with  much  ease 
and    spirit ;    almost    too    deariy, 
brightiy,    and  well  for  a  subject 
which  we  associate  with  mighty 
tomes  and    heavy    periods.      The 
reader  feels  as  if  he  owed  to  the 
great  Caesar  something  more  solemn 
than  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
reads  a  narrative  in  which  thera  is 
no  tedium.    It  is  seldom  that  an 
artist  so  distinguished  in  one  branch 
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of  literataie,  takes  the  trouble  of  en- 
tering upon  another :  and  the  skill 
of  the  practised  narrator  conveys  an 
unusuid  charm  to  the  history.  Mr 
Trollope  carries  out  the  principle  of 
the  series  with  conscientiousness. 
He  tells  the  story  of  the  Commen- 
taries in  his  own  words,  which  are  of 
themselves  most  characteristic  and 
pleasant.  A  more  splendid  life  has 
never  been  in  the  world,  and  there 
are  abundant  means  of  studying  it. 
The  man  who  as  nearly  conquered 
the  world  as  any  one  man  could  do ; 
who  conquered  the  might  of  old 
Eome,  its  factions  and  traditions ; 
— ^who,  struggling  through  a  hun- 
dred vicissitudes,  made  himself  the 
foremost  figure  of  his  day,  a  kind  of 
king  of  the  universe,  so  to  speak — 
he  who  was  first  in  Eome  being 
first  in  the  world — ^and  who,  not 
content  with  all  these  achievements, 
wrote  the  story  of  them  better  than 
any  one  else  could  have  written  it, 
— ^requires  little  additional  labour  on 
the  part  of  his  biographer  to  prove 
his  greatness.  He  is  the  most 
heroic,  as  he  is  the  most  powerful, 
of  Eomans,  in  himself  an  admir- 
able type  of  Eome,  all-conquering, 
invincible,  proudest  and  greatest 
of  empires;  but  his  place  is  more 
in  the  imperial  line  of  kings  and 
statesmen  than  with  the  humbler, 
if  not  less  proud,  order  of  poets  and 
writers.  The  blaze  of  splendour 
about*  him  dazzles  our  eyes.  We 
are  more  at  home  at  the  Sabine 
farm,  listening  to  the  trickling  of 
the  summer  fountain,  or  warm  in- 
doors in  wintry  weather  over  the 
chestnuts  and  the  wine. 

Cicero,  however,  less  fortunate, 
less  splendid,  and  less  great,  suc- 
ceeds better  than  Ca&sar  does  in 
combining  the  glow  and  shine  of 
public  eminence  with  that  milder 
glory  which  is  more  dear  to  our 
heart.  His  public  career  was  splen- 
did, but^  unlike  that  of  Cffisar,  it 
was  checkered  by  great  downfall 


and  misfortune,  as  well  as  by  the 
greatest  honours  and  promotions. 
He  gained  the  highest  distinctions 
Eome  could  give,  earning  the  titles 
of  Pater  Fatrias  and  of  Saviour  of 
Eome,  and  then  was  driven  out 
ignominiously,  an  outlaw  and  ex- 
communicated person ;  but  only  to 
be  brought  back  eighteen  months 
later  in  triumph — <^  carried  back  to 
Eome  on  the  shoulders  of  Italy,"  as 
he  himself  says.  Later,  he  joined  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
against  Gs&sar ;  and  when  that  failed 
in  any  results  except  murder,  found 
in  Ajitony,  against  whom  in  the 
mean  time  he  had  launched  his  tre- 
mendous Philippics,  an  enemy 
still  more  dangerous  and  powerful 
than  the  two  former,  Catiline  and 
Clodius,  who  had  brought  about  his 
previous  misfortunes.  It  is  a  kind  of 
happiness  in  its  way  to  have  had 
for  enemies  men  whose  very  names 
are  hateful  in  history,  and  whom  no 
good  man  would  care  to  call  friend. 
Cicero  died  sadly  enough  while  in 
the  act  of  escaping.  Ho  was  being 
carried  in  his  litter  by  his  slaves 
through  the  woods  which  adjoined 
his  villa,  to  the  coast,  that  he  might 
get  off  by  sea.  He  had  been  urged 
unvrillingly  to  this  flight  by  his 
faithful  servants,  and  lay  in  his 
litter,  moving  slowly  through  the 
dewy  trees,  reading  his  favourite 
Euripides  when  the  pursuers  overtook 
him.  The  leader  of  the  band  was 
one  whom  Cicero's  eloquence  had 
saved  for  that  moment;  and  there  the 
Eoman  warriors  killed  the  old  man, 
the  Pater  Patruo,  the  Saviour  of  their 
city.  H  we  had  space  to  enter  into 
his  life,  there  are  specks  in  it  evi- 
dent enough;  but  he  was  both  noble 
aud  unfortunate ;  and  the  vanity  of 
which  he  is  accused,  and  inability 
to  bear  misfortune  like  a  man,  are, 
no  doubt,  fully  attributable  to  the 
keen,  nervous  sensibility  of  his  or- 
ganisation, and  partly  to  the  habit 
of  his  time,  which  was  not  fashioned 
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(a  thing  we  find  it  so  hard  to  nn- 
deistand)  upon  our  English  nine- 
teenth-centuiy  rules  of  what  is 
dignified  or  not  His  first  great 
claim  upon  the  recollection  of  pos- 
terity as  a  classic  writer  is  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  a  bull)  not  through 
his  writings  at  all,  but  his  speeches 
— splendid  pieces  of  oratoiy  in  which 
great  public  speakers  of  all  subse- 
quent ages  have  found  their  models. 
It  is  scarcely  less  easy  to  render 
them  into  quiet  English  than  to 
transfer  into  our  mother  tongue  the 
poetic  strains  of  fervent  Italy.  We 
feel  that  not  only  are  the  words 
wanting,  but  the  speaker,  to  enable 
us  to  feel  the -full  force  of  the 
oration.  Mr  Collins  quotes  a  great 
many  of  these  speeches,  and  from 
them  the  reader  will  learn  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  to  learn  of  Cicero's 
power  in  this  way.  We  will 
give  only  one  example,  one  which 
shows  the  superior  skill  of  the 
pleader,  and  his  power  of  compre- 
hending all  the  possibilities  of  a 
situation.  He  had  been  called 
upon  to  defend  ligarius,  who  was 
impeached  of  treason  against  the 
state,  in  the  person  of  Caesar,  as  hav- 
ing borne  arms  against  him  in  his 
A&can  campaign.  Cicero  himself 
had  been  on  the  side  of  those  against 
whom  Caesar  fought — and  Caesar  was 
the  judge.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  position  more  difficult  or 
more  embarrassing.  The  advocate 
began  by  *' making  out  what  case 
he  could  for  his  dient."  Clearly 
there  was  little  enough  to  be  said. 
Then  with  that  unerring  instinctive 
perception  of  what  is  best,  which  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  consummate 
skill  and  dexterity,  and  sometimes 
the  merest  dictate  of  nature,  he  sud- 
denly threw  down  his  argument  and 
spoke  direct  to  the  judge  on  the 
bench,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the 
offended  person : — 

**  I  have  pleaded  many  causes,  Caesar, 
•    .    .   bat  I  never  yet  used  language 


of  this  sort — '  Pardon  him,  sirs,  lie  bs 
offended ;  he  has  made  a  fabe  step;  he 
did  not  think  to  do  it ;  he  never  vill 
again.'    This  is  language  we  oae  to  a 
father.    To  the  court  it  must  be— *He 
did  not  do  it ;  he  never  contemplated 
it ;  tiie  evidence  is  false  ;  the  chaigei» 
fabricated.'    If  you  tell  me  you  sitwit 
as  the  judge  of  the  £Eict  in  this  case, 
Caasar — ^if  yon  aak  me  when  andwiieR 
he  served  against  you — I  am  silent  I 
willnotnowdwell  upon  the  extenaatiDg 
circumstances  which  even  before  &n- 
dicial  tribunal  might  have  their  wei^t 
We  take  this  course  before  a  judge,  out 
I  am  here  pleading  to  a  father.    1 
have  erred,  I  have  done  wrong,  I  am 
sorrv ;  I  take  refuge  in  your  cL^aBDCj; 
1  ask  forgiveness  lor  lay  fault.    1  pny 
you,  pardon  me.     .     .     .     There  is  no- 
thing so  popular,  believe  me,  sir,  as 
kin&ess,— of  all  your  many  virtna, 
none  wins  men's  aamiration  and  their 
love  like  mercy.     In  nothiDg  do  men 
reach  so  near  the  gods,  as  when  they  can 
give  life  and  safety  to  mankind,   for- 
tune has  given  you  nothing  more  glon- 
ons  than  the  power — your  own  natnie 
can  supply  nothing  more  noble  toi 
the  will— to  spare  and  pardon  when- 
ever you  can.    The  case,  perhaps,  de- 
mands a  longer  advocacy — yofu  g«" 
cious  disposition  feels  it  too  long  »' 
ready.    So  I  make  an  end,  prefemflg 
for  my  cause  that  you  should  anjae 
with  your  own  heaoi;,  than  that  I  w 
any  other  should  argue  with  you.  I^^ 
luge  nothing  more  than  this — the  erscc 
which  you  shall  extend  to  my  di«i^ 
in  his  absence,  will  be  felt  as  a  ooon 
by  all  here  present." 

In  these  few  noble  lines  are  c^ 
pressed  much  that  ShakespeareW» 
repeated  on  various  occasiona  3b» 
quality  of  mercy  which  Uesaetn 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  w^ 
has  never  been  more  beautiMy 
claimed.  Kot  IsabeBa  when  she 
catches  the  cold  Angelo's  ear  ^^ 
"Hark,  I  will  bribe  you!"-''»^^ 
Portia's  fine  appeal,  —  are  v^ 
dueot  than  this  which  vW  •?* 
dressed  by  the  greatest  orator  i^ 
Bome  to  the  greatest  oonqaei^' 
and  though  these  old  Eomans  wei« 
little  affected    by  sentiment,  ^3^^ 
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quite  unused  to  decide  any  practical 
questions  by  such  a  plea,  yet  the 
appeal  was  successful,  and  ligarius 
iras  pardoned. 

The  other  works  of  Cicero  are  all 
on  ethical  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects. His  famous  essay  on  Old 
Age,  and  that  on  Friendship,  are  of 
a  less  profound  character  than  the 
philosophical  discussions  on  the 
True  Ends  of  life  (<De  Finibus 
Bonorum  et  Malorum'),  the  dis- 
putations upon  the  nature  of  God, 
upon  death,  upon  immortality, 
and  upon  the  connection  between 
yirtue  and  happiness,  of  which 
the  reader  will  here  find  an  ex- 
cellent summary.  Some  of  these 
thoughts  are  very  remarkable  in 
their  elevation  and  purity.  They 
are  full  of  thaf  profound  uncertainty 
which  belonged  to  their  age,  and 
which  indeed  hangs  oyer  all  ages, 
ever  ready  to  reappear  when  men 
question  deeply  that  silence  which 
gives  so  little  reply.  So  noble  and 
spiritual,  however,  are  many  of  the 
sentiments  uttered  by  the  oldEoman, 
to  whom  the  ancient  gods  of  Greece 
were  fables,  and  who  was  too  early 
for  Christianity,  even  had  it  been 
likely  that  his  pride  would  have 
stooped  to  a  faith  so  humbly  intro- 
truced,  that  we  can  only  wonder 
and  admire  the  elevation  of  soul 
and  wistful  intuition  which  formed 
a  religious  atmosphere  about  those 
great  spirits  groping  towards  the 
God  they  divined,  with  a  devotion 
more  disinterested,  more  genuine 
than  our  own.  Erasmus  speaks  of 
Cicero  as  fit  to  be  a  canonised  saint. 
Petrarch  says  of  him  that  "you 
would  fancy  sometimes  it  was  not  a 
Pagan  philosopher,  but  a  ChriiBtian 
apoeile  who  was  speaking;"  and 
the  beautiful  passages  tnmslated 
— and  very  well  translated — by 
Mr  Collins,  may  persuade  the  reader 
that  these  high  testimonies  scarcely 
go  too  far.  There  is  something  ex- 
tremely touching  even  in  the  origin 


of  these  works.  Some  of  them  were 
written  to  distract  his  mind  under 
the  great  grief  of  his  life— the  death 
of  his  daughter  Tnllia;  the  others 
to  solace  him  in  his  scarcely  less 
grief  for  Some,  when  he  saw  great 
Caesar's  great  despotism,  which  he 
had  risked  his  soul  to  cut  short, 
transferred  into  the  inferior  hands 
of  Antony.  It  gives  a  deeper  interest 
to  the  philosopher's  searching  de- 
mand, What  is  death  1  when  we  re- 
member that  this  piteous  question 
— to  which  Christianity  itself  gives 
but  a  broad  general  answer,  and 
none  of  those  details  for  which  the 
soul  yearns — was  that  of  a  father 
whose  child  had  gone  away  from 
liim  into  the  unknown.  "To  me," 
he  says,  "  when  I  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  there  is  far  more 
difficulty  and  obscurity  in  forming 
a  conception  of  what  the  soul  is 
while  in  the  body — ^in  a  dwelling 
where  it  seems  so  little  at  home — 
than  of  what  it  will  be  when  it  has 
escaped  into  the  free  atmosphere  of 
heaven,  which  seems  its  natural 
abode."  What  taught  him  so  ele- 
vated and  spiritual  a  conception! 
Somehow  or  other,  Cicero  had  found 
out  that  this  Soul  was  the  thing  most 
worth  attention  of  anything  in  the 
world.  Poor  soul!  in  this  advanced 
age  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  like 
many  other  things,  and  is  less  in- 
teresting*or  important  than  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  and  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
— of  all  the  changes  between  our 
time  and  Cicero's,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful,  surely. 

We  will  give  but  one  other  pas- 
sage from  the  essay  on  Old  Ag^a 
very  famous  one,  for  which  again 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Collins  :— 

''  It  likes  me  not  to  mourn  over  de- 
parting life  as  many  men,  and  men  of 
learning,  have  done.  Nor  can  I  r^^t 
that  I  have  lived,  since  I  have  so  lived 
as  that  I  may  trust  I  was  not  bom  in 
vain ;  and  I  depart  out  of  life  as  out 
of  a  temporary  lodging,  not  as  out  of 
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my  home.    For  Nature  has  given  it  to  ing  oat  the  picture  made  by  the 

us  as  an  inn  to  taixy  at  by  the  way,  other,  we  ought  to  have  it  in  oiir 

not  as  a  place  to  abide  in.    Oh  glori-  j^^^y  ^  fojm  ^  saffidantlj  jnst 

ous  day !  when  I  shaU  ^t  out  to  join  ^^^  ^^  ^^  condition  of  Rome.    The 

that  blessed  company  and  assembly  of  ^^  ,  .     -  T.-Uno  ^oMfT*  ^^^  ^^^^w.^. 

di8embo<Uedspin*tBrandquitthiscrowd  ^^^^  ^\ff ^^'^  ^^  ^^?  "^"^^ 

and  rabble  of  life!    Fori  shaU  go  my  twn,  are  histoncaL     His  « Agncola 

way,  not  only  to  those  great  men  of  gives  us  the  life  of  a  good  general 

whom  I  spoke,  but  to  my  own  son  and  brave  man,  with  something  in 

Cato,  than  whom  was  never  better  man  him  of  the  old  heroic  Boman  strain, 

bom,  nor  more  full  of  dutiful  affection ;  ^j^^g^  succees  in  pushing  the  Eo- 

whose  body  I  laid  on  Uie  funeral  pJe-  man  legions  along  the  rugged  north- 

an  office  he  should  rather  have  done  ^.       ^f       ®   r^    , 

forme.  But  his  spirit  has  never  left  ern  coasts  of  our  own  island,  gives 
me ;  it  stiU  looks  fondly  back  upon  jiim  a  special  interest  to  ouselves, 
me,  though  it  has  gone  assuredly  into  if,  indeed,  any  interest  can  be  strong 
those  abodes  where  he  Imew  that  I  which  lies  so  far  in  the  dim  past, 
myself  shall  foUow.  And  this,  mv  and  concerns  ancestors  so  nniecqg- 
great  loss,  I  seemed  to  bear  ^ith  nigable  as  the  Scots  or  Picts,  who 
tt^Tblit^ltYstm^^^^^^  gavethe.Komangeneml  enough  to- 
self  with  the  thought  that  the  sepaii-  dj)  even  m  our  dear  humiW  and 
tion  between  us  could  not  be  for  long,  placid  Kmgdom  of  J?ife.  The  sub- 
And  if  I  err  in  this,  in  that  I  believe  ject  of  the  *  Germany'  is  suflficiently 
the  spirits  of  men  to  be  immortal,  I  indicated  by  its  title  j  it  is  an  ac> 
err  wdlingly ;  nor  would  I  have  this  count  of  that  great  midland  conti- 
mistaken  opinion  of  mine  unrooted  w  ^^^^^  country,  out  of  the  glooms  of 
long  as  I  live.  But  if,  after  I  am  dead,  , .  ,  .,  '  ^  , 
I  shaU  have  no  consciousness,  as  some  Y^  xt  came  came  now  ana 
curious  philosophers  assert,  then  I  am  Y^^^  f?^®  and  rude  invadera,  and 
not  afraid  of  dead  phUosophers  laugh-  m  which  revolts  against  Boman 
ing  at  my  mistake.*'  sway  were  perpetual      It  is  full  of 

curious  descriptions,  such  as  a  man 
We  are  transported  into  another  examining  those  glooms  out  of  the 
century  and  a  changed  atmosphere  heart  of  civilisation  would  be  like- 
by  the  next  group  of  Roman  writers  ly  to  make,  and  which  are  inter- 
to  whom  wo  are  introduced.  From  esting  both  in  their  mistakes  and  in 
the  last  struggles  of  the  feJling  Be-  their  affirmation&  "All  have  fiorce 
public,  dying  hard  under  the  des-  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  huge  frames," 
perate  championship  of  such  men  as  he  says — the  common  description, 
Pompey,  Cicero,  and  the  band  of  by  the  way,  of  the  half-savage  wai^ 
tragic  but  ineffectual  conspirators  rior,  whom  civilisation  half  dreads 
who  killed  great  Caesar ;  and  the  and  is  half  contemptuous  o£  Not 
subdued  tranquillity,  as  of  a  sea  much  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
stilled  after  a  storm,  of  the  age  of  same  description  might  have  been 
Augustus,  full  of  all  the  softer  pip-  given  in  ^gland  of  those  ''wild 
lugs  of  peace  and  lays  of  poets, — we  Scotch  "  who  followed  Prince 
plunge  at  once  into  the  misery  and  Charlie.  The  still  broader  gen- 
degradation  that  followed  under  endisation  which  describes  the 
such  rulers  as  Nero  and  Domitian.  Teutons  as  ''  a  race  without  either 
To  illustrate  this  period,  we  have  natural  or  acquired  cunning,**  is 
Tacitus  the  historian,  Pliny,  whom  amusing  enouglu  The  'Annals' 
we  may  call  the  familiar  commen-  and  'History,'  one  closely  follow- 
tator  and  social  critic,  and  Juvenal  ing  on  the  other,  are,  however, 
the  satirist ;  so  that  by  means  of  so  the  greatest  works  of  Tacitus.  The 
many  different  expositors,  each  help-  first  embraces  the  first  half  of  the 
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centoij  in  whicli  he  himself  lived — 
the  age  just  before  his  own,  which 
he  had  most  abundant  opportunity  of 
fathoming  and  comprehending ;  the 
second  is  the  story  of  the  reigns 
under  which  he  himself  lived.  The 
many  mutilations  to  which  they  have 
been  subject  impair  the  perfection  of 
these  records ;  but  the  English  read- 
er will  find  even  in  Mr  Bodham 
Donne's  summary  a  very  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  history  of  the 
time,  its  extraordinary  convulsions, 
its  succession  of  one  tyrant  after 
another,  the  frightful  episode  of 
military  domination  which  gave  to 
the  paralysed  city  such  rulers  as 
Otho  and  Yitellius,  and  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  Cassarism — occasion- 
ally fortunate,  as  when  Vespasian 
and  Titus  ruled,  but  always  stupe- 
fying and  deadening  the  national 
life,  and  working  downwards  to 
certain  ruin.  The  strong  bias 
against  the  system  of  despotism 
which  is  evident,  gives  pungency  to 
the  record,  such  as  a  history  of  the 
Napoleons  by  such  a  bitter  yet 
honourable  critic  as  Montalembert 
might  have  shown.  There  is  little 
space  in  the  small  volumes  of  this 
series  for  giving,  besides  the  neces- 
sary narrative  and  summary,  much 
insight  into  the  style  and  eloquence 
of  such  a  writer — a  thing  itself  ex- 
tremely difficult,  almost  impossible ; 
but  any  good  account  of  the  most 
authentic  story  of  the  first  century 
must  be  interesting  to  the  English 
reader. 

Pliny,  the  friend  of  Tacitus, 
lends  his  brighter  social  sketches 
to  fill  out  the  statelier  narrative, 
and  furnishes  an  extremely  pleas- 
ant volume,  more  easy  and  like- 
able, if  less  important,  than 
the  historian's  weighty  narrative. 
These  sketches,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  are  in  the  form  of  letters, 
and  as  such  convey  some  curious 
information  to  us,  both  of  historical 
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scenes  and  of  the  daily  life  of 
Rome.  Thert  are  few  books  of  the 
series  more  attractive  than  Messrs 
Church  and  Brodribb's  agreeable 
account  of  this  genial  and  kindly 
Boman.  We  enter  with  him  into 
all  the  detaUs  of  existence,  and  are 
amused  by  all  the  peculiarities 
which  mark  the  long  distance  and 
difference  between  us,  without  los- 
ing sight  of  those  more  lasting  con- 
ditions of  humanity  which  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  in  Borne  in 
the  first  century,  a  mingled  likeness 
and  contrast  which  gives  the  chief 
charm  to  social  history.  The  most 
&mous,  perhaps,  of  Plmy's  letters  is 
that  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  by  which 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were 
destroyed,  and  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  this  volume,  though  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  quote  it  here. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  equally 
well-known  account  of  the  Jews 
given  by  Tacitus,  what  is  pointed 
out  by  the  authors  of  both  vol- 
umes— ^the  curious  absence  of  that 
critical  faculty  and  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  accuracy,  which  we  in 
these  latter  days  pride  ourselves 
on  possessing.  Pliny's  story  of 
the  eruption  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque, but  it  is  wanting  in  the 
most  obvious  details  of  trustwor- 
thy evidence,  and  tells  us  neither 
when  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ances which  he  describes  began,  nor 
how  long  they  lasted,  nor  where 
the  terror-stricken  crowd  which 
pressed  so  upon  him  as  to  drive  him 
onward,  escaped  to  in  their  flight, 
nor  even  the  direction  they  took. 
The  notes  of  Tacitus  on  the  Jews 
are  still  more  deficient  in  all  that 
constitutes  evidence,  and  show  a 
readiness  to  accept  the  merest  hear- 
say, which  is  very  unworthy  a  his- 
torian, and  is  by  no  means,  one 
would  have  said,  characteristic  of 
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ihe  maxL  It  gives, tbe  most  gro- 
tesque outsider's  yersion  of  the  foots 
80  well  known  to  ns  £roni  other 
sources ;  although  even  in  this 
strange  travesty  there  is  much 
which  the  author  evidently  feels 
to  diow  a  higher  tone  of  morality 
than  that  of  his  own  superior  and 
enlightened  race. 

To  return,  however,  to  Pliny: 
there  are  innumerable  bits  of  Bo* 
man  life  in  his  letters  much  less 
known  than  his  description  of  the 
&mous  and  terrible  catastrophe  of 
Pompeii  The  reader  wUl  be 
amused  by  the  following  curious 
sketch  of  an  institution  wdl  known 
among  us  as  the  elaquef  which 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  Pliny's 
days,  under  much  lees  justifiable 
circumstances  than  those  which 
have  attended  its  modem  exist- 
ence. It  is  here  introduced  as  a 
common  feature  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  Pliny  himself  practised  at 
the  bar  like  so  many  other  distin- 
guished Bomans.  He  is  describiog 
the  ''Court  of  the  Hundred,"  in 
which  he  says  there  are  few  interest- 
ing cases,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  practice  is  in  the  hands  of  young 
and  unknown  men : — 

**  They  have  an  audience  like  them- 
selves, regularly  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  a  speculator  contracts  to  supply 
them;  presents  are  passed  to  mem 

Suite  openlv  in  court,  and  they  go  for 
he  same  niie  from  court  to  court 
Yesterday  two  young  slaves  of  mine 
were  dragged  off  to  applaud  somebody 
at  half-a-crown  apiece.     Such  is  the 

Sice  of  the  highest  eloquence— foe 
is  you  may  fill  a  number  of  benches, 
collect  a  crowd,  and  have  a  burst  of 
cheering  as  soon  as  ever  Ihe  leader  of 
the  chorus  has  given  the  word." 

Another  habit  of  a  more  re- 
fined kind— but  one  which,  it 
will  easily  be  seen,  might  very  well 
grow  into  an  intolerable  nuisance  to 
all  plain  people  having  fiiends  jf 
the  literaxy  class — ^was  Uie  systeai  of 


public  readings.  It  is  a  hard  case 
enough  when  you  are  liable  to  le 
presented,  without  a  moments  no- 
tice, with  a  volume  of  your  fiaend't 
poetry,  and  still  harder  when  you 
opinion  is  asked  aa  to  the  expe- 
diency of  publication;  but  what 
would  bec^e  of  us  if  all  the 
writers  of  our  acquaintance  had 
the  privilege  of  inviting  us  to 
hear  them  read  their  pioduciionB 
—an  invitation  scarcely  to  be  re- 
fused at  less  cost  than  a  quandl 
We  remember  ruefully  an  accident 
that  once  happened  to  ouiselveB 
(and  it  was  at  Eome)  when  a  Mend, 
whose  entreaties  to  read  his  MS. 
we  had  skilfully  dodged  up  to  the 
last  moment,  instead  of  saying  fiue- 
<well  like  a  Christian,  jumped  after 
us  into  the  railway  carriage  which 
was  about  to  convey  us  to  Civita 
y ecchia,  and  produced  upon  ua^  help- 
less, the  dreaded  MS.  It  would  9^ 
pear  that  Pliny  was  more  charitaUe 
than  we  are;  for  he  speaks  of  this 
terrible  practice  ^  which  Juvenal, 
more  impatient,  denounces  as  one  of 
<'  the  horrors  of  this  hateM  town  " 
—with  an  amiable  complaisance :— - 

*'  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  to- 
day," he  says  ;  **  Titinius  Capito  meass 
to  give  a  reading,  and  I  cannot  bmj 
whether  I  am  more  bound  or  morede- 
siroiis  to  hear  him.  ...  He  lends  1m 
house  to  readers ;  and  whether  the 
reading  be  at  his  own  house  or  else- 
where, he  shows  a  remadoible  kind- 
ness in  making  himself  one  of  the  au- 
dience ;  me  certainly  he  has  never 
failed  whenever  he  has  happened  to  be 
in  town."  "  This  year,**  ne  says  on 
another  occasion,  "has  broufl^t  ns  « 
great  crop  of  poets.  During  tne  whole 
month  01  Anril  &ere  was  scarcely  * 
day  on  which  some  one  did  not  ^ 
a  reading.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
literature  flourishes,  that  the  pcv^^ 
of  our  writers  have  tlie  opportunity  of 
displaving  themselves ;  yet  audiences 
come  but  slowly  to  listen.  Many  pe^ 
sons  sit  in  the  lounging  places  and 
waste  in  gossip  the  time  tiiat  they 
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«hoiild  spend  in  lifitenin^.  They  even 
have  news  brought  to  them  whether 
the  reader  has  entered,  whether  he  has 
•spoken  his  preface,  whether  he  haa  sot 
tnrough  a  considerable  part  of  ms 
manuscript.  Then  at  last  they  come, 
but  come  slowly  and  reluctantly.  .  .  . 
€k)od  heavens !  our  fathers  can  re- 
member how  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
walldng  one  day  in  the  palace,  hearing 
a  great  shouting,  inquired  the  cause. 
They  told  him  that  Konianus  was 
reading:  whereupon  he  entered  the 
Toom  wholly  unexpected  by  the  reader. 
Now,  the  idlest  of  men,  after  having 
been  invited  long  before  to  attend,  and 
reminded  over  and  over  again  of  the 
«n^ement,  either  do  not  come  at  all, 
or  if  they  come  complain  of  having 
Most  a  day!'" 

This  reference  to  the  good  old 
times  (not  veiy  far  off  in  this  case) 
shows  that  Plmy  did  not  share  his 
friend  Tadtus's  hatred  for  the 
Csesars.  The  historian,  no  doubt, 
would  have  thrown  back  the 
blissful  moment  when  the  readings 
of  all  poets  were  attended  with 
eagerness  and  interest,  to  the  golden 
age  of  the  Hepublic.  "  I,  however," 
adds  Pliny,  with  conscious  virtue, 
''have  £ailed  scarcely  a  single 
reader." 

We  shall  quote  but  one  other 
sketch,  the  portrait  of  the  elder 
Pliny,  to  show  what  ancient  Eoman 
Tirtue  was  in  the  learned  naturalist 
We  fear  that  iiieverent  youth  in 
•our  own  day  would  have  stigma- 
tised the  venerable  philosopher  as 
something  of  a  prig.  It  is  to  prove 
:among  other  things  the  "marvel- 
lous industiy"  of  his  relative,  that 
Pliny  the  younger  thus  writes : — 

"  From  the  23d  of  Aimist  he  began 
-to  studv  at  midnight,  ai^  through  the 
winter  he  continued  to  rise  at  one,  or, 
atthelatest^at  two  in  the  moming,  often 
at  twelve.  .  .  .  Before  daybreak 
he  would  go  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
-who  also  worked  at  night,  and  thence 
to  his  official  duties.  On  returning 
home,  he  gave  what  time  remained  to 


study.    After  taking  a  light  meal,  as 
our  forefathers  used  to  do,  he  would 
often,  in  summer,  if  he  had  leisure,  re- 
cline in  the  sun  and  have  a  book  read 
to  him— on  which  he  wrote  notes,  or 
from  which  he  made  extracts.     He 
read  nothing  without  making  extracts ; 
for  he  used  to  say  that  you  could  get 
something  good  from  the  worst  book. 
After  reading  in  the 'sun,  he  had  gene- 
rally a  cold  bath,  then  a  light  meal, 
and  a  very  short  nap ;  after  which,  as 
if  he  were  beginning  another  day,  be 
would  study  till  dinner.    During  din- 
ner a  book  was  read  to  him,  and  he 
made  notes  upon  it  as  it  went  on.    I 
remember  one  of  his  Mends  once  stop- 
ping the  reader,  who  had  pronounced 
a  word  incorrectly,  and  making  him 
repeat  it.    My  uncle  said  to  him,  *  Did 
you  not  understand  the  word  ?  *  *  Yes,' 
he  replied.     *  Why,  then,  did  you  stop 
him  ?^  we  have  lost  more  thaji  ten  lines 
by  this  interruption.'  So  parsimonious 
was  he  of  his  time.    ...    In  the 
country  he  exempted  only  his  bathing 
time  uom  study— I  mean  the  actual 
time  of  his  immersion  in  the  water ; 
for  while  he  was  being  rubbed  or  dried 
he  would  have  sometiiing  read,  or  die* 
tate  something.    While  travelling  he 
threw  aside  every  other  care,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  study.    He  always  had  a 
scribe  by  his  side,  with  a  book  and  a 
writing-table,  whoee  hands  in  winter 
wero  protected  by  gloves^  so  Uiat  the 
cold  weather  might  not  rob  him  of  a 
single  moment     Even  at  Rome  he 
used  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  with  this 
view.    I  remember  him  rebuking  me 
for  taking  a  walk.    *  You  might  have 
managed/  he  said  'not  to  lose  these 
hours.'    In  fact,  he  thought  all  time 
lost  that  was  not  given  to  study." 

It  is  curious  to  recollect  that  this 
tremendous  student  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  probably  from  the  suffo- 
cating atmosphere  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano— -admiral  in  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
It  was  in  his  attempt  to  save  the 
teirified  people  on  the  coast,  whose 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  who 
were,  as  was  natural,  frightened  to 
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death  by  this  appalling  and  nnpro- 
cedenied  catastrophey  that  he  lost 
his  life. 

We  add  one  brief  epistle  more, 
which  is  not  included  in  the 
selection  of  quotations  made  by 
Messrs  Church  and  Brodribb.  It  is 
Tery  charming  and  touching  in  itself^ 
and  still  more  curious  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  yet  more  famous  letter 
— ^the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon. 
If  it  wants  something  of  the  digni- 
fied and  pathetic  tenderness  of  that 
most  beautiful  letter,  it  is  still  very 
striking  in  its  similarity  of  senti- 
ment It  is  written  with  the  same 
purpose — to  recommend  an  erring 
but  repentant  servant  to  the  for- 
giveness of  his  master. 

"  Your  fireedman,  with  whom  you 
said  that  you  were  angrv,  has  come  to 
me,  and,'  falling  at  my  feet,  has,  as  it 
were,  clung  to  yours.  He  has  wept 
much — he  has  entreated  much  —  of 
much  he  has  been  silent ;  in  a  word, 
he  has  made  full  proof  of  penitence.  I 
indeed  believe  him  reformed,  because 
he  knows  and  feels  his  faults.  That 
you  are  angry  with  him  I  know,  and 
that  you  are  justly  angry  I  know  also ; 
but  then  has  mercy  its  highest  praise 
when  cause  for  anger  is  most  just.  You 
have  loved  Uie  man,  and  I  trust  will 
again  love  him.  Meanwhile,  it  Ib  enough 
that  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  entreat^. 
Should  he  deserve  it,  you  may  again 
be  angry,  and,  having  yielded  to  en- 
treaty, you  will  have  the  more  excuse. 
Put  down  something  to  his  youth-— 
something- to  his  te^n-^meihing  to 

?rour  own  kindness.  Torture  him  not, 
est  torturing  him  you  torture  also  your- 
self. For  ancer  to  a  nature  so  gentle  as 
vours  is  reiuly  torture.  I  am  fearful 
lest  I  should  seem  to  exact  rather  than 
to  entreat,  should  I  join  my  nrayers  to 
his.  And  yet  I  wiU  join  tnem,  and 
that  as  fully  and  as  earnestly  as  I  have 
sharply  and  severely  reproved  him, 
threatening  him  plainly  that  I  wUl 
never  entreat  for  nim  again.  This  I 
said  to  him,  whom  there  was  need  to 
frighten.  To  von  I  sa^  not  so.  For 
most  likely^  I  should  again  entreat,  and 
again  obtain  my  prayer,  if  only  it  be 


[Not. 


such  as  is  fitting  for  me  to  ask,  and  foe 
you  to  grant.    FarewelL*' 

It  is  difficult  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  claims  of  such  a  poet  as  Juvenal 
in  such  a  series  as  the  present,  de- 
signed for  domestic  reading,  and 
specially  intended  for  the  innocent 
hands  of  those  whom  Snglish  litera- 
ture, more  than  any  other,  has  the 
merit  of  avoiding  to  offend.  The 
writer  is  compelled  to  make  peipet^ 
ual  breaks  in  his  quotations,  and 
leave  the  darker  part  of  the  stoij 
untold.  But  even  with  this  neces- 
sary elimination,  enough  is  left  to 
show  the  lofty  indignation  against 
evil,  the  manly  love  of  virtue,  which 
inspire  the  verse  of  this  moet  earnest 
of  satirists.  The  reader  will  perceive 
at  a  glance  that  there  is  no  levity  in 
this  censor  of  public  morals,  no  sneak- 
ing regard  for  the  vice  he  chastises, 
or  covert  sympathy  with  those  who 
practise  it  He  is  not  easy  and 
good-natured,  but  impetuousi,  breath- 
less, inhis  denunciations — carried  far 
beyond  the  pointat  whichanobserrer 
can  laugh  at  the  habit  he  stigmatises. 
His  indignation  is  as  a  fire  within 
him — sharp  and  hot  and  intolerant 
Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  in- 
dignant youthful  verses  of  Savona- 
rola— ^in  a  kindred  age  of  despotism 
and  moral  depravity,  while  he  was 
still  only  grieving  over  the  vice  of 
his  time,  and  had  not  seen  his  way 
to  his  after  vehement  crusade  against 
it — sound  almost  like  paraphrases  of 
the  fiery  lines  of  JuvenaL 

*  *  Wonldst  thou  to  honour  and  preferment 

climb? 
Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare  some  mighty 

crime. 
On  goilfg  broad  base  thy  towering  fort- 

reaa  raise. 
For  virtue  stanres  on  uniTeraal  praise." 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  higb 
heart  and  soul  impatient  of  evil  at 
once  under  the  reign  of  Domitian 
and  that  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici ;  and 
Savonarola  himself  could  scaioely 
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haye  set  forth  more  fully  the  right 
of  right,  for  itself  and  by  itself,  the 
inherent  good  of  goodness,  than  does 
the  noble  heathen.  Hear  the  ring 
in  his  fine  verses,  even  through  the 
muffling  of  translation — ^though  we 
must  add  that  the  translations  given 
by  Mr  Walford,  and  which,  we  pre- 
sume, as  no  other  authorship  is 
claimed  for  most  of  them,  are  from 
his  own  pen — are  full  of  spirit  and 
energy. 

''  Be  braye,  be  just ;  and  when  your 

country's  laws 
Coll  yon  to  witness  in  a  dubious  cause, 
Though  Phalaris  plant  his  bull  before 

your  eye, 
Andfrownin^i  dictate  to  your  lips  the  lie. 
Think  it  a  crime  no  tears  can  e^r  efface 
To  purchase  safety  with  compliance  base : 
At  nonour's  cost  a  feverish  span  extend 
And  sacrifice  for  life  life*8  only  end. 
Life  I  *tis  not  life ;  who  merits  death  is 

dead." 

A  tone  of  still  wilder  energy  is 
in  the  denunciations  of  evil  which 
fill  so  large  a  part  of  the  Satires. 
Juvenal  was  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  age  in  which  and  of 
which  Tacitus  wrote,  and  which 
kindly  Pliny  babbled  about  in 
friendliest  gossip.  It  does  not  well 
seem  possible  to  have  exaggerated 
its  corruptions.  That  which  nat- 
uraUy  an  alanned  and  indignant 
patriot  woidd  be  likely  to  exagger- 
ate, its  superiority  in  guilt  to  all 
previous  ages,  may  be  doubtful,  for 
Bome  at  all  times  seems  to  have 
afforded  abundant  material  for  moral 
invective;  but  the  grave  historian 
and  the  more  than  grave,  the  de- 
spairing poet,  are  at  one  in  the  force 
of  the  picture  they  draw.  And  we 
do  not  need  to  go  back  as  far  as  the 
time  of  the  Boman  emperors  to  be 
aware  that  tyranny  and  anarchy 
are  sworn  brothere,  and  go  hand  in 
hand.  Utter  social  corruption — ex- 
tending to  judges,  tribunals,  law, 
the  highest  authorities  and  the 
lowest  officials  alike — is  what  the 


indignant  satirist,  fierce  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  fieiy  hatred  of  the  evil  in 
his  heart,  invokes  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness.     "Ye  gods  !"  he  cries — 

"  Te  gods  I  what  rage,  what  frenzy  fires 
my  brain 

When   that   false   guardian,    with   his 
rolendid  train, 

Crowds  the  long  street  and  leayes  his 
orphan  charge 

To  prostitution  and  the  world  at  large ; 

When,  by  a  juggling   sentence  damned 
in  vain, 

(For  who  that  holds  the  plunder  heeds 
the  pain?) 

Mauris   to    wine  devotes  his   morning 
hours. 

And  laughs  in   exile   at   the   offended 
powers  ; 

While  sighing  o'er  the  victory  she  has 
won, 

The  Province  finds  herself  but  more  un- 
done I 

And  shall  I  feel  that  strains  like  these 
require 

The   avenging  strains  of  the  Yenusian 
lyre, 

And  not  pursue  them  t    Shall  I  still  re- 
peat 

The  legendary  tales  of  Troy  and  Crete, 

The  toils  of  Hercules,  the  horses  fed 

On  human  flesh  by  savage  Diomed, 

The  lowing  labyrinth,  the  builder's  flight. 

And  the  rash  boy,  hurled  from  his  airy 
height ! 

When  wnat  the  law  forbids  the  wife  to  heir 

The  adulterer's  will  may  to  the  wittol 
bear, 

Who  gave,  with  wand'ring  eye  and  va- 
cant face, 

A  tacit  sanction  to  his  own  disgrace  ! 
•  •  •  • 

Who  would  not,  reckless  of  the  swarms 

he  meets, 
Fill  his  wide  tablets  in  the  public  streets 
With  anffry  verse,  when,  through  the 

mid-day  glare, 
Bome  by  six  slaves,  and  in  an  open  chair. 
The  forger  comes  who  owns  this  blaze  of 

state 
To  a  wet  seal  and  a  fictitious  date. 
Comes  like  the  soft  Miecenas  lolling  by. 
And  impudently  braves  the  public  eye ; 
Or  the  nch  dame  who  stanched  her  hus- 
band's thirst 
With   generous   wine — but   drugged  it 

deeply  first. 
And  now  more  dcxt'rous  than  liocusta 

shows 
Her  country  friends  the  beverage  to  com- 
pose, 
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And  'midst  the  cnnes  of  the  indigiiant 
throDff 
!8  in  D] 
along  ? 


throns 
Beum  in  Droad  day  the  spotted  oorpee 


We  have  thus  attempted  to  give 
the  English  reader  from  his  own 
point  of  Tiew  a  summary  of  the 
valuable  addition  which  he  will  find 
in  the  volumes  of  this  series  to  his 
best  stores  of  informatioD  and  intel- 
lectual interest  Every  new  chap- 
ter of  literature  which  is  opened  to 
US  widens  our  horizon ;  and  much 
more  is  this  the  case  when  the  new 
literature  which  is  unfolded  is  the 
oldest  of  ally  and  the  foundation  of 
letters  everywhere.  But  while  the 
reader  to  whom  his  own  tongue 
is  the  most  comfortable  or  only 
medium  of  instruction  must  prize 
highly  all  such  attempts  to  bring 
distant  genius  within  his  reach,  he 
will  derive  a  satisfaction  of  another 
kind  from  the  comparison  he  is 
hereby  enabled  to  make  between 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  ancient 
literature,  and  those  familiar  idols 
which  have  been  known  and  dear 
to  him  all  his  life.  And  we  think 
he  may  fairly  give  himself  the  gra- 
tification of  believing  that  the  Greek 
is  quite  as  much  to  be  pitied  who 


never  could  have  known  Shakes- 
peare, as  is  the  Knglfahman  irha 
does  not  know  JSsch  jlus.  Lear  is 
to  the  ML  as  great  as  (Edipus,  and 
even  the  fondest  and  mostadmixiiig 
classicist  will  scarcelj  find  within 
the  circle  of  Greek  tragedy  any 
figure  worthy  to  take  a  plaee  by  the 
side  of  Hamlet  After  this  litUe 
flourish  of  our  national  trumpet, 
which  we  make  with  much  relish 
on  behalf  of  our  particular  dient 
the  English  reader,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  classic  fisumtics,  we  commend 
these  stout  old  Eomans,  and  .still 
more  their  greater  predecessorB  <^ 
Greece,  to  the  audience  they  dain. 
The  series  was  admirably  pbmned, 
and  it  has  been  thoroughly  well 
carried  out  To  Mr  ColBns,  wha 
has  conducted  it,  we  all  owe  our 
best  thanks;  and  any  one  who  reads 
the  volumes  which  he  has  himself 
contributed,  will  feel  that  the  edi- 
torship could  not  possibly  have  been 
in  better  hands.  We  are  glad  to  un- 
derstand that,  in  acquieaoence  with 
many  requests,  from  the  press  and 
the  public,  it  is  intended  to  supply 
the  omissions  we  have  indicated — 
and  we  trust  some  others — by  * 
short  supplemental  series. 
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KO    HIGHLANDS    THIS    TEAB. 

A  pabson's  apoloot. 

I. 

UxTOUOHED  by  me,  on  moor  and  tree 

The  blackcock  may  abide ; 
Kot  mine  the  hand  to  guide  to  land 

The  giant  silveiside. 
The  partridge  still  may  feed  at  will 

O'er  Caledoman  heather ; 
The  woodcock's  biU  may  suck  its  fill, — 

We  may  not  be  toge^er  I 

IL 

Let  others  hail  that  lovely  vale, 

While  Donald — rarely  sober— 
Conveys  them  out  to  fish  for  trout 

In  golden-leafed  October. 
Others  may  kill,  on  Stenton's  hill, 

Victims  of ''  fur  and  feather ; " 
But  not  for  me  such  joys  may  be,^ 

We  may  not  be  together ! 

in. 

For  evermore  that  horrid  bore 

We  can't  get  rid  of— Duty — 
Keeps  me  away  from  Braan  and  Tay, 

From  you,  and  Highland  beauty. 
Parochial  work  I  may  not  shirk 

Still  keeps  me  to  my  tether ; 
I  yearn  in  vain  to  snap  the  chain, — 

We  may  not  be  together ! 

IV. 

Yet,  Henry,  when,  at  half-past  ten — 

My  day's  work  haply  finished — 
By  pleasing  fire  I  light  the  ^Wor, 

My  sorrows  seem  diminished ; 
That  magic  "  bowl "  warms  up  my  soul 

From  ^'  winter  and  cold  weather," 
And  leaves  it  bright  in  Fancy's  light 

Where  we  are  still  together  1 
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LORD  DALLIKG'S  UFA  OF  LOBD  PALMEBSTON. 


Thb  third  volume  of  Lord  Dai- 
ling's  'Life  of  Lord  Palmeiston ' 
is  just  published,  bringing  the  bio- 
graphy down  to  1847,  thereby  com- 
pleting the  account  of  two-thirds  of 
an  eminent  public  career.  Hardly 
any  public  man  of  this  century 
offers  a  more  promising  subject  for 
a  skilful  biographer  than  the  ac- 
complished statesman  and  man  of 
the  world  whose  career  in  the  House 
of  Commons  extended  over  nearly 
sixty  years,  and  comprised  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  existence  of  that 
famous  assembly.  During  a  large 
portion  of  that  time  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  filled  an  ample  space  in  the 
eyes  not  merely  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  of  all  Europe, 
which  was  due  not  more  to  his 
energy  and  achievements  than  to 
his  personal  qualities,  the  fulness 
and  heartiness  of  his  physical  nature, 
the  fund  of  animal  spirits  and  buoy- 
ant and  genial  humour  which  de- 
lighted the  public  in  his  demeanour 
in  Parliament,. and  in  all  his  public 
displays,  whether  with  deputations, 
before  his  constituents,  or  at  more 
festive  gatherings.  He  lived  much 
in  public,  and  every  one  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  ardent  spirit  and 
resolute  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  irrepressible  gaiety  of 
disposition  which  was  always  ready 
with  a  joke  and  a  repartee,  which 
hardly  knew  what  either  anxiety  or 
despondency  meant,  which  all  bore 
witness  to  a  joyous  energy  of  life 
and  spirits,  a  character  which  would 
be  sure  to  work  out  a  career  full  of 
incident  and  full  of  interest  both  in 
private  and  in  public.  The  pro- 
mised sketch  of  such  a  life  neces- 
sarily raised  one's  hopes  of  interest 
and  amusement,  and  on  all  points 


except  of  high  principles  of  states- 
manship, or  far-readiiiig  theones 
of  political  science,  of  iostractioii 
also. 

The  very  name  of  his  biqgiaj^er, 
too,   incr^Lsed  such  hopes.     Lord 
Dalling    was    for    years    a    diplo- 
matist of  no  ordinaiy  reputatioii, 
and    was    associated    wiUi     Lord 
Palmerston    in    several  important 
passages  in  his  celebrated  conduct 
of  foreign  afiairs.     He  was,  more- 
over, a  personal  friend,  and  had 
been    for    some    time    on    terms 
of  intimacy  with  the   subject  of 
his  memoir.     In  his  own  words,  he 
had    ''undertaken    to    write    the 
biography    of   a   great   statesman 
under  whom  I  long  served,   and 
for  whom  I  had  a  sincere  and  re- 
spectful affection."     Further  than 
that,  Lord  Dalling  had  previously 
given  to   the   world    several  bio- 
graphical  sketches   which  showed 
him  to  be  a  master  of  that  portion  of 
literary  art     Few  will  dispute  h» 
literary  capacity  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  admirable  portraits  of  Tal- 
leyrand, Mackintosh,  Cobbett,  and 
Canning.     The  reader's  interest  in 
those  careers  never  flags,  the  hero  in 
each  case  is  brought  prominently 
and  vigorously  into  notice,  and  is 
described  with  clearness  and  im- 
partiality.   Whether  or  not  it  is 
that  our  expectations  were  under 
the    circumstances   unduly   raised, 
we  can  only  confess  to  Uie  entire 
disappointment    with    which    we 
have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  these 
volumes. 

A.  book,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
should  result  from  the  application 
of  mind  to  matter ;  and  violates  tiie 
first  principles  and  object  and  use* 
fulness  of  art  if  it  does  not  aocom- 
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pliflh  its  purpose  within  a  reasonable  gard  to  their  proportionate  import- 
compass.  The  notion  seems  to  be  ance.  It  would  seem,  further,  that 
spreading  that  the  way  to  write  a  there  is  another  condition  of  suc- 
man's  life  is  to  publish  dl  his  private  cess.  Either  a  biographer  should 
letters,  which  he  never  intended  for  be  a  fedthful  parasite  of  his  hero, 
the  public  eye,  and  which,  for  the  such  as  Dr  Johnson  found  ready  to 
most  part,  contain  private  gossip,  his  hand,  in  which  case  the  very  in- 
Quite  recently  Buckle's  memoranda,  tensity  of  hero-worship  is  itself  a 
mere  scraps  of  paper  filled  with  notes  source  of,  as  it  were,  photographic 
to  assist  his  memory,  were  given  to  art ;  or  he  should  take  every  pre- 
an  admiring  public,  much  on  the  caution  to  insure  to  himself  the  im- 
same  principle  as  a  gaping  crowd  is  partial  spirit  of  the  future,  with  a 
once  said  to  have  acted  in  collecting  view  to  a  masterly  picture.  He 
cherry-stones  as  they  quitted  the  should  write  for  posterity  with  judi- 
mouth  of  a  royal  prince.  Confiden-  cial  severity.  It  seems  to  us  a  mis- 
tial  letters  of  a  divine  to  an  anxious  take  to  endeavour  to  combine  the 
inquirer  were,  according  to  some  two  functions  of  the  fervent  ad- 
recent  complaints  in  the  'Times'  mirer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
newspaper,  published  a  short  time  impartial  historian  on  the  other, 
ago ;  and  Uiough  the  names  were  The  regard  of  former  intimacy,  one's 
suppressed,  the  internal  evidence  own  implication  in  several  passages 
fixed  their  recipient  amongst  his  of  the  hero's  life,  leading  to  an  ex- 
friends,  much  to  his  regret  and  aggerated  sense  of  their  importance, 
annoyance.  And  other  examples  — above  all,  the  necessity  of  writing 
might  be  noted  where  masses  of  under  the  eye  of,  or  with  a  view  to 
private  correspondence  have  been  the  perusal  by,  some  devoted  rela- 
o£Eered  for  the  digestion  of  a  reader,  tion  of  the  deceased,  to  whom  one 
who  wishes  at  a  moderate  cost  of  is  indebted  for  valuable  papers  and 
time  and  money  to  learn  the  history  correspondence,  are  fatal  to  the  re- 
of  a  particular  life.  If  for  no  other  tention  of  that  clear  and  unbiassed 
reason,  a  regard  for  brevity  should  judgment  which  is  essential  to  suc- 
set  some  limits  to  this  growing  cess,  or  of  that  regard  for  reason- 
eviL  If  the  remainder  of  Lord  able  brevity  and  proportion  which 
Palmerston's  life,  which  comprises  art  requires.  There  are  many  stages, 
by  feur  the  most  interesting  portion  of  course,  between  the  plan,  on  the 
of  it,  is  to  be  written  at  a  length  one  hand,  of  putting  into  a  cart 
proportioned  to  the  first  part  of  it^  every  letter  which  a  valued  friend 
the  whole  work  will  fill  eight  or  or  a  devoted  widow  may  think  in- 
nine  volume&  Life  is  not  long  teresting,  and  then  tilting  the  cart 
enough  to  enable  us  to  bestow  all  at  the  printer's  office ;  and,  on  the 
this  time  and  attention  upon  every  other  hand,  producing  a  vivid  and 
single  career  which  attains  to  emi-  genuine  picture  of  the  hero,  with  an 
nence.  And  it  is  time  that  those  account  of  his  career,  proportioned 
who  devote  themselves  to  biography  in  all  its  parts.  It  is,  however,  at 
should  receive  a  hint  that,  however  some  one  of  those  numerous  sta^^ea 
large  the  mass  of  coiTespondence  that  Lord  Dalling's  Life  of  Lord 
which  is  intrusted  to  them,  the  Palmerston  must  be  placed ;  and  at 
public  expects  tiiat  the  result  of  its  one  far  lower  than  the  great  emin- 
perusal  should  be  compressed  into  ence,  literary  and  diplomatic,  of  the 
moderate  compass,  and  that  within  writer  would  have  led  us  to  expect, 
those  limits  a  picture  of  the  hero  We  should  have  been  fan  better 
should  be  iaiihfolly  drawn,  and  the  pleased  if  he  had  left  some  less  able 
incidents  narrated  with  a  due  re-  and  experienced  hand  to  edit  the 
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correspondence  by  itself.  In  the 
interval  whicli  elapsed  between 
Lord  Palmerston's  death  and  his 
own,  he  had  ample  time  to  have 
carried  out  either  his  original  in- 
tention of ''  sketching  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  as  he  had  sketched  Mr  Canning 
in  ^Historical  Characters;'"  or  his 
subsequent  intention  of  finishing 
the  work  in  two  yolumes.  TJnfor- 
tunatelj,  howeyer,  as  matter  in- 
creasedy  there  was  a  constant- jdiver- 
gence  fix>m  the  main  object  of  the 
work,  till  at  last  the  task  of  reducing 
unwieldy  materials  into  shape  and 
beauty  was  apparently  abandoned 
in  despair. 

Although  this  book  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  unsuccessful  biogra- 
phies, it  is  nevertheless  full  of  in- 
teresting matter  in  reference  to 
several  very  important  passages  in 
our  diplomatic  history,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  Lord  Bailing  him- 
self took  a  very  distinguished  x>art. 
Both  the  subject  and  author  of 
this  life  are  entitled  to  the  applause 
of  posterity ;  and  notwithstimding 
all  objections,  we  are  glad  to  have 
received  this  assistance  towards 
knowing  and  understanding  a  career 
which,  in  spite  of  its  utter  dearth  of 
political  philosophy  and  science,  is 
a  most  useful  and  important  one  for 
Englishmen  to  know  and  appreciate. 
In  days  when  the  whole  aim  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  to  compromise  dif- 
ficulties instead  of  facing  and  over- 
coming them — ^to  make  concessions 
witha  viewto  maintaining  peace, and 
to  give  out  beforehand  that  we  wUldo 
so— to  allow  treaties  gained  by  the 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
be  torn  up  in  our  faces  because  our 
Ministers  as  private  individuals  had 
disapproved  their  provisions,  and  to 
refer  our  conduct  to  arbitration,  ad- 
mitting that  while  our  actions  are 
necessarily  governed  by  one  set  of 
rules,  compensation  shall  be  paid 
under  another  and  totally  different 
set  of  rules,— in  times  like  these  it 
13  really  useful  to  be  told  by  a  skU- 


ful  diplomatist  of  a  foreign  policy 
which  was  avowedly  regulated  by 
the  maxim  that  a  difficulty  efvaded 
was  a  difficulty  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied, that  undue  concession  was 
the  parent  instead  of  the  preTentkm 
of  war,  and  that  the  ii^iience  of 
England  was  a  thing  which  it  was 
her  duty  to  preserve,  to  use,  and  to 
extend. 

The  life  of  Lord  Palmerstcm  may 
be  divided  into  three  different  diap- 
ters,  which  are  widely  HiHRiiniUr  in 
character  and  circumstances,  but 
through  all  of  which  the  strong 
characteristics  of  the  man  nndeigo 
no  change.  His  identity  is  fiuth- 
fully  preserved ;  neither  the  disposi- 
tion nor  convictions  undergo  matooal 
alteration.  He  was  never  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  Tories  in  his  earlier  Ufis, 
nor  in  the  crowd  of  Liberals  in  his 
later  years.  Neither  party  obeyed 
or  followed  him,  each  was  glad  of 
Ins  alliance;  and  at  his  dose  he 
ruled  England  for  years  as  Prime 
Minister  while  party  spirit  was  piae- 
tically  in  abeyance,  and  the  contest 
of  party  prindples  was  suppressed. 
The  first  chapter  of  this  histofj 
closed  in  1830,  when  in  the  prime  of 
life,  at  the  age  of  46— an  age  at  which 
Pitt  had  dosed  his  career,  Welling- 
ton and  Napoleon  had  ended  their 
military  achievements  at  Waterioo 
— ^Lord  Pidmerston  slid  from  nine- 
teen years'  official  subordination  to 
Portland,  Perceval,  Liverpool,  Can- 
ning, Goderich,  and  Wellington,  into 
a  Whig  Secretaory  for  Foreign  Afbirs 
on  the  eve  of  the  triumph  of  Befomu 
The  second  chapter  dosed  in  1850, 
when  the  death  of  Sir  Bobert  Fed 
terminated  the  long  rivalry  between 
that  great  statesman  and  Lord  John 
Bussell,  and  when  Lord  Pdmer- 
ston's  &mous  speech  and  triumph 
in  the  Don  Padfico  case  oonsoli* 
dated  a  podtion  which  soon  gave 
him  the  leadership.  The  remaining 
fifteen  years  of  his  life — from  the 
age  of  66  to  that  of  81— gave  him 
a  far  more  prominent  place  in  the 
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eyes  of  his  feUow-countrymen  than  fer  political  position  or  any  family 

he  had  ever  before  occupied,  and  claims  to  office.     He  won  his  posi- 

would  fill  at  least  half,  if  not  con-  tion  by  his  capacity,  and  by  the 

siderably  more,  of  a  properly  pro-  confidence  which  hiis  abilities  and 

portioned  biography.    It  includes  energy  excited, 

the  fijial  cessation  of  his  depart-  Lord  Balling's  account  of  this  life 

mental  career ;  his  unauthorised  ap-  comprises  in  the  first  volume  the 

proval  of  the  eoup-d^Stat  of  1851 ;  whole  of  the  first  period — -viz.,  till 

his  rupture  with  his  old  chief  Lord  1830,  when  Earl  Grey,  in  forming 

John  Bussell;  Ms  coquetry  with  the  the  Ministry  of  1830,  sent  for  Lord 

party  of  his  opponents ;  his  accep-  Palmerston  to  assist  him.    The  se- 

tance  of  the  Home  Office  in  the  cond  and  third  yolumes  comprise 

Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  his  seventeen  years  of  the  second  period 

old  subordinate  Lord  Clarendon  as  to  which  we  have    referred,  and 

Foreign  Secretary ;  and  his  final  leave  him  at  about  the  date  of  the 

installation,  when  upwards  of  70  Spanish  marriages.    This  is  all  that 

years  old,  with  the  acclamation  of  the  author  has  written,  and,  owing 

the  country,  during  the  Eussian  to  his  lamented  death,  the  work 

war,  as  Prime  Minister, — a  post  must  be  continued  by  other  hands, 

which  he  held  for  eleven  years,  with  unless  unhappily  it  should  be  aban- 

the    exception    of    about    fifteen  doned  altogether, 

months,  when  the  greatest  blunder  Under    these  circumstances  we 

of  his  life — ^the  Conspiracy  to  Mur-  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  upon 

der  Bill — led  to  the  accession  to  having  more  than  a  firagment  of  a 

office  of   his  political   opponents,  promised  work.    By  far  the  most 

This  long  career  was  almost  uni-  interesting  portion  of  it  is  contained 

formly  spent  in  office.     Only  one  in  the  appendix  of  the  first  volume, 

lengthened    period    of    opposition  and  consists  of  an  autobiographical 

occurs,  and  that  was  during  the  five  sketch  given  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 

years  from  1841  to  1846,  whilst  Sir  the  au^or,  comprising  the  whole  of 

Bobert  Peel  was  in  office.    In  the  what  we  have  ventured  to  describe 

thirty-five  years  previous  to  that  as  the  first  period  of  his  career.    It 

date,  and  in  the  twenty  years  sub-  only  occupies  17  pages;  but  the  date 

sequent  to  it,  the  intervals  of  Ian-  at  which  it  was  written — surely  no 

guishment  in  the  cold  shade  of  op-  unimportant    matter    as    respects 

position  amount  to  about  an  equal  either  the  accuracy  of  the  recollec- 

period  of  five  years  in  the  aggre-  tion  or  the  spirit  of  the  testimony — 

gate.    During  the  sixty  years  of  his  is  not  given.    From  it  we  learn  the 

public  life,  every  Prime  Minister  nature  of  his  education;  his  unsue- 

except  Sir  Bobcrt  Peel  solicited  his  cessful  efforts  to  r^nesent  -Qie  Uni- 

•services,  some  of  them  pressing  upon  versity  of  Cambridge,  and  to  gain 

his  acceptance  higher  office  than  he  the  very  seat  which  Pitt  himself 

could  be  induced  to  take.    All  of  had  vacated  by  death ;  and  the  de- 

themexceptLordDerbyobtainedhis  feat  which  he  then  sustained  at 

services,  and  upon  all  occasions  he  the  hands  of  Lord  Henry  Petty, 

obtained  his  office  with  the  approba-  afterwards  the  second  Marquess  of 

tion  of  his  party  and  the  public.  Lansdowne,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 

There  is  no  parallel  in  English  party  century  in  later  life  the  fiiend  and 

history  to  this  unbroken  prosperity  colleague  of  Lord  Palmerston.    The 

and  success.    Though  his  birth  and  second  at  the  poll  was  Lord  Al- 

fortune  were  such  as  not  in  any  thorp,  under  whose  leadership  in 

degree  to  stand  in  his  way,  they  were  the  House  of  Commons  the  Beform 

not  such  as  of  themselves  to  con-  Bill  of  1832  was  carried,  and  with 
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whom  Lord  Palmeratou  for  the  fint  ing  Borke.  Howerer,  Lord  Pal- 
time  sat  in  a  Liberal  Cabinet  metston  had  the  good  setue  to  de- 

An  nnancceaafiil  attempt  to  gain  dine  the  offer,  and  took  the  Seae* 
a  seat  for  Horsham,  followed  by  an-  taiyship  at  War  instead.  Eighteen 
other  defeat  for  the  University  of  years  afterwards  it  was  renewed  bj 
Cambridge,  led  in  due  time  to  his  Mr  Canning  when  Prime  Minister 
being  elected  for  Newtown,  in  the  in  1827,  and  accepted ;  bat  Geoige 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1807— «  pocket  lY.,  who  personally  hated  Lord  N- 
borough  of  such  an  extremely  close  merston,  and,  moreover,  wished  to 
character  that  its  proprietor  stipu-  have  Herries  or  some  creataie  of 
lated  that  its  representative  should  his  own  at  the  Exchequer,  managed 
never  set  foot  in  the  place,  lest  to  overrule  it,  and  in  consequence 
any  new  interest  in  the  borough  the  expectant  Chancellor  continued 
should  be  obtained.  ApparenUy  to  hold  the  post  of  Secretary  at 
his  maiden  speech  was  made,  at  the  War,  to  which  Mr  Perceval  had 
beginning  of  the  session  of  1808,  appointed  him,  and  which  he  had 
on  the  subject  of  the  expedition  to  retained  ever  since.  Acoordinglj 
Copenhagen  and  the  seizure  of  the  Canning,  as  the  easiest  mode  of  can- 
Danish  fleet.  He  spoke  in  his  capa-  ceUing  the  arrangement  with  Ix)xd 
city  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  Palmerston,  held  till  his  death  hoth 
which  post  he  had  been  appointed  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Tiea- 
in  April  1807 ;  and  more  than  half  sury  and  also  of  Chancellor  of  the 
a  century  afterwards  a  Liberal  mem-  Exchequer,  according  to  the  old 
ber  of  Parliament,  complaining,  custom.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  followed 
not  in  the  best  possible  taste,  that  his  example  in  1835,  which  was  tbe 
'^  panting  time  toiled  after  him  in  last  prec^ent  for  uniting  those  of- 
vain,"  recalled  a  circumstance  which  fices  in  one  hand,  nntil  Mr  Glad- 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  distant  geno-  stone,  at  the  end  of  the  session  of 
ration.  1873,  revived  the  practice  as  the 

In  October  1809,  Mr  Perceval  of-  easiest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  3Ir 

fared  him  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Lowe. 

Exchequer.  This  is  a  well-authen-  In  the  same  year,  1827,  lf>^ 
ticated  circumstance,  but  is  one  of  Qoderich  succeeded  Mr  Canning. 
the  most  extraordinary  incidents  of  The  first  thing  he  did,  although 
lus  life.  Either  he  must  have  ndsed  Huskisson  was  a  member  of  the 
in  others  far  greater  confidence  in  Cabinet,  was  to  ofier  the  Chan- 
his  capacity  than  he  at  the  time  cellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
possessed  himself,  or  Mr  Perceval  the  third  time,  to  Lord  Palmer- 
must  have  wholly  underrated  the  ston,  who  again  accepted  it  Be 
difficulty  of  the  times.  The  drain  was  even  talked  of  for  the  lead 
of  war,  the  depreciation  of  Ihe  cur-  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  pn^- 
lency,  a  ten  per  cent  income-tax,  ference  to  Huskisson.  Again,  how- 
and  the  increasing  irritation  of  the  ever,  George  IV.  interfered,  ft&d 
public,  would  have  rendered  the  Herries  got  the  office;  and  LoidP«' 
appointment  of  a  youth  of  twenty-  merston — ^who,  with  his  usual  tact, 
five,  utterly  ignorant  of  finance,  a  had  ''luckily  mentioned  the  offer  to 
far  more  portentous  fact  in  his-  nobody,  and  thereforehishononr^ 
tory  than  the  parallel  appoint-  notcommitted  inany way" — ^retained 
ment  of  Pitt  at  twenty-three,  the  Secretaryship  for  War,  whici 
for  Pitt  was  at  that  age  better  he  continued  to  hold  after  the  Du*^^ 
versed  in  political  economy  and  of  Wellington  became  Prime  Mm- 
finance  than  any  other  member  of  ister,  vacating  it  in  May  1828,  when 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  except-  the  friends  of  Mr  Canning  seceded 
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iiom  the  new  Goyenunent ;  and  in 
spite  of  solicitations^  steadily  re- 
fused to  lejoin  it.  Boring  those  nine- 
teen years.  Lord  Falmeiston  had, 
from  1812  downwards,  voted  for  the 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  repre- 
sented the  TJniyersity  of  Cambridge, 
''with  the  full  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  University  as  to  what 
his  opinions  on  that  subject  were." 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  attended 
principally  to  the  affairs  of  his  de- 
partment, and  to  a  life  of  social 
pleasure;  and  rather  shirked  than 
sought  opportunities  for  placing 
himself  in  the  van  upon  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  day.  Peel  was 
his  junior  by  four  years,  yet  he  faced 
and  surmounted  with  more  or  less 
success  all  the  difficulties  connected 
with  home  government,  the  cur- 
rency, and  Irish  administration, 
which  would  have  fallen  to  Lord 
Palmerston  to  grapple  with  had  he 
really  preferred  the  post  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  prudence  which 
declined  the  responsibility  for 
finance  in  1809  was  by  no  means 
succeeded  by  any  resolute  determina- 
tion to  force  his  way  to  the  front* 
He  seems  deliberately  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  subordinate  position,  con- 
fident that  his  opportimities  would 
come,  and  flattered,  no  doubt,  by  the 
circumstance  that  his  capacity  was 
recognised  and  his  influence  feared. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  at- 
tempts made  either  to  promote  or 
to  get  rid  of  him,  all  without  suc- 
cess :  In  1815  Lord  Castlereagh 
offered  him  the  Chief  Secretaiyship 
for  Ireland — an  office  ''more  im- 
portanti  more  active,  and  more 
likely  to  lead  to  distinction,  than 
the  office  of  Secretary  at  War  which 
I  hold ;  but  particular  circumstances 
and  considerations  led  me  to  decline 
it  at  once,  and  without  the  least 
hesitation."  His  at  that  time  more 
ambitious  and  enterprising  junior. 
Peel,  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  took  it  at  once, 
and  thereby  obtained  a  start  whidi 


he  ever  afterwards  preserved.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Peel,  at  Lord  Liver- 
pool's desire,  offered  the  man  whom 
he  had  distanced  "one  of  the 
minor  East  Indian  presidencies, 
then  about  to  become  vacant,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  should  be 
Governor-General  of  India  upon  the 
next  vacancy.  I  thanked  lum,  but 
declined.  The  proposal  was  after- 
wards renewed  to  me  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  when  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor-General actually  became  vacant, 
but  I  said  I  had  no  fancy  for  such 
latitudes."  He  also  refused  a  peer- 
age and  the  Post-office,  saying  that 
he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr  Canning,  when 
Prime  Minister,  some  years  later, 
said  "  he  had  a  proposition  to  make 
to  me,  which  he  should  not  himself 
have  thought  of,  but  that  the  king 
had  said  he  knew  and  was  sure  that 
it  was  just  the  very  thing  I  should 
like ;  and  that  was,  to  go  as  Governor 
to  Jamaica.  I  laughed  very  heartily, 
and  assured  Canning  I  preferred 
England  and  the  War  Office  to 
Jamaica  and  the  negroes.  But  I 
laughed  so  heartily  that  I  observed 
Canning  looked  quite  put  out,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  grow  serious  again." 
Subsequently  Canning  offered  him 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  India, 
which  had  again  become  vacant, 
and  this  office  was  a  third  time 
declined.  This  was  the  last  attempt 
to  expatriate  Lord  Palmerston,  until 
towards  the  close  of  Lord  John 
Ettssell's  administration,  on  Lord 
Palmerston  being  expelled  from  the 
Foreign  Office  in  December  1851, 
he  was  offered  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Ireland.  All  these  offers,  together 
with  the  long  retention  of  im- 
portant posts  in  the  English 
Government,  attest  the  enormous 
capacity  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
the  opinion  which  was  entertained 
of  him  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
country.  Up  to  1830,  which  is  the 
period  embraced  by  Lord  Balling's 
first  volume,  the  general  character  of 
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his  pul}Iic  life  seems  to  be  a  steady 
retention  of  bis  bigb  office*  of 
Secretary  at  War,  under  all  Premiera 
and  all  circomstanceSi  an  ayoidance 
of  any  gieat  risk  or  prominent  re- 
sponsibiHty,  and  even  of  any  office 
'which  involved  great  sacrifices  or 
strain  upon  his  resources,  and  an 
indisposition  to  mix  either  in  the 
intrigues,  the  debates,  or  the  settle- 
ment of  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day.  Kothing  but  his  subsequent 
achievements  and  fame  would  have 
served  to  remove  from  oblivion  the 
first  quarter  of  a  century  of  his 
public  life.  And  we  would  will- 
ingly have  parted  with  the  whole 
of  Lord  Balling's  420  pages  upon 
the  subject  ten  times  over,  for  one 
volume  written  by  the  same  pen, 
with  similar  advantages  and  ma- 
terials, upon  any  portion  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  career  since  1860. 

In  closing  the  first  volume,  Lord 
Dalling  says  that  '4t  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark  that  my  main  en- 
deavour throughout  it  has  been  to 
bring  the  man  whom  I  undertook 
to  describe  before  the  reader."  The 
materials  at  his  disposal,  however,  do 
not  throw  any  new  light  on  Lord 
Palmerston's  character.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  venture  to  believe  that  any 
observer  of  public  events  or  reader  of 
the  newspapers  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  his 
life  has  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
man  than  a  stranger  to  that  career 
is  likely  to  gain  from  this  volume. 
A  collection  of  some  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's most  witty  sayings — some 
of  the  amusing  episodes  of  which  he 
was  so  often  the  hero,  either  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  in  social  life, 
or  with  his  old  enemy,  Mr  Bowcliffe, 
on  the  hustings  at  Tiverton — ^would 
bring  the  man  before  the  reader 
much  more  vividly  than  this  book. 
Assuredly  he  is  not  reproduced  in 
the  following  beaten-out  and  elabo- 
rated passage  :  '^  In  the  march  of 
his  epoch  he  was  behind  the  eager, 
but  before  the  slow.  Accustomed  to 


a  large  range  of  observation  OTer 
extemporaneous  events,  he  bad  been 
led  by  history  to  the  condnsion 
that  all  eras  have  their  peculiar 
tendencies,  which  a  calm  judgment 
and  an  enlightened  statesmandup 
should  distinctly  recognise,  bat  not 
prematurely  adopt  or  extravagantly 
indulge."      The  backbone  of  tiiis 
volume  is  the  autobic^pAphy  which 
is  printed  in  the  appendix,   and 
which  IB  reprinted  piecemeal,  inter- 
spersed wiUi  letters  by  the  states- 
man and  explanatory  observatl<Ri3 
by  the  author.    To  this  are  added 
extracts  from  a  journal    kept   by 
Lord    Palmerston  before    he   took 
office  in  1807,  containing  his  own 
opinions  and   remarks   npon   men 
and  events  at  the  moment   when 
they  were  written.    There  are  for- 
ther  extracts  from  another  journal 
kept  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1828 
and  1829.    The  letters  are  mostly 
of  this  kind.    There  are  some  when 
he  was  a  schoolboy,  and  written 
upon  the  loss  of  his  mother;  some 
in  early  life  to  his  sisters ;  a  long 
and  continuous  correspondence  with 
his  brother,  Sir  W.  Temple,   who 
was  so  long  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Naples,  and  whose  sad  death  in 
1856  occurred  at  the  time  when  hia 
elder  brother,  at  the  promising  age 
of  71,  was  manfully  beginning  a 
new  career  as  chief  of  a  party.    **  It 
may  be  thought,"  says  Lord  Dalling, 
^*  that  I  have  ii^udiciously  quoted 
letters  which  may  seem  frivolous 
when  introduced  into  the  biography 
of  a  veteran  statesman.   But  I  have 
dwelt,  I  confess,  with  detail  and 
pleasure  on  this  early  epoch  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  life,  because  to  those 
who  only  saw  or  knew  him  in  his 
old  age,  there  is  something  that 
freshens  and  brightens  his  memory 
in  recurring  to  his  youth,  when  we 
see  him  stepping  on  to  the  platform 
of  life  with  the  same  gay  and  jaunty 
step,  and  yet  with  the  same  serious 
and  business-like  intent^  that  earned 
him  as  cheerfully  and  steadily  along 
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a  simshiny  path  through  hie  long 
career."  We  entirely  agree  that  this 
was  a  worthy  aim  of  the  eminent 
man  who  undertook  this  biography; 
our  only  regret  is  that  the  effect  is 
diminished  by  an  overwhehning  pre- 
ponderance of  minute  detail.  If  the 
correspondence  had  been  published 
separately,  and  a  life  composed  of 
the  autobiography  with  the  addition 
of  such  dettols  and  extracts  from  the 
journal  as  sufficed  for  recording  the 
main  events  of  his  life,  and  delmeat- 
ing  the  salient  points  of  his  charac- 
ter, we  should  have  perused  it  with 
infinitely  greater  pleasure.  That 
portion  of  it  which  shows  the  inside, 
as  it  were,  of  public  affairs,  is  the 
most  interesting,  and  no  biography 
would  have  been  complete  without 
quotations  from  it 

The  passage  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
life  which  enters  most  into  the  politi- 
cal history  of  England,  at  least  before 
his  rupture  with  the  Whigs,  and  ac- 
cession to  the  Premiership,  is  that 
which  ensued  upon  the  death  of 
Canning.  Throughout  lus  whole 
career,  even  to  its  very  close,  even 
when  the  leader  of  a  party  which 
lives  by  manufacturing  crises  in 
opposition,  and  by  sensational  legis- 
lation in  office,  he  never  aspired  to 
associate  his  name  with  great  enact- 
ments, but  endeavoured  rather  to 
exercise  a  restraining  influence. 
During  an  unusually  long  Premier- 
ship there  was  a  singular  dearth  of 
Parliamentary  enactment  of  high 
order;  what  there  was  of  achieve- 
ment in  this  direction  was  chiefly 
due  to  Sir  Eichard  Bethell  and  to 
Mr  Gladstone.  The  only  occasions 
in  his  long  career  during  which  he 
might  have  influenced  the  course  of 
our  party  history,  were  at  those  crises 
which  occurred  just  after  the  death 
of  Canning  in  1828,  and  secondly, 
after  the  disappearance  from  the 
front  political  rank  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  and  Lord  John  Kussell,  both 
of  whom  were  several  years  his 
juniors.    At  the  death  of  Canning 


there  was  room  for  a  man  of  real 
genius  and  power,  loose  from  party 
fetters,  to  have  created  for  himself 
a  very  powerful  position ;  but  Lord 
Palmerston's  energies  at  that  time 
were  purely  departmental, — he  had 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  science 
for  a  leader;  he  drifted  from  an 
able  Secretary  at  War  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  an 
equally  able  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AffiEurs  under  Lord 
Grey;  and  although  every  chief  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of  his 
official  experience  and  business  apti- 
tude, he  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  control  or  attempt  to  control 
the  course  of  events,  and  owes  it 
entirely  to  his  subsequent  fame  that 
his  part  in  these  transactions  is 
noticed  by  history.  Canning  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Goderich,  by  far 
the  weakest  Prime  Minister  of  this 
century.  The  new  Premier  wished 
to  have  Palmerston  for  his  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  also,  ap- 
parently, for  his  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  Palmerston,  to 
the  diogust  of  Mr  Huskisson,  let  the 
post  of  Chancellor  slip  through  his 
fingers,  and  allowed  the  king  to 
throw  Mr  Herries  "  like  a  live  shell 
into  the  Cabinet  to  explode  and 
blow  them  all  up."  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  brought  in  as 
Cgmmander-in-Chie^  notwithstand- 
ing Lord  Anglesey's  prophecy: 
<<  Mark  my  "v^ords,  gentlemen ;  as  sure 
as  you  are  alive,  he  will  trip  all  your 
heels  before  six  months  are  over 
your  heads."  Li  the  words  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  autobiography,  ''  be- 
fore six  months  were  well  over,  the 
Duke  was  in  and  our  heels  were 
up;"  Lord  Goderich  being  recom- 
mended by  the  king  to  go  home 
and  take  care  of  himself,  and  keep 
himself  quiet;  the  most  scornful 
method  on  record  of  dismissing  an 
English  Premier.  This  nobleman 
is  supposed  to  owe  the  Earldom  of 
Bipon  to  the  weakest  and  most 
unsuccessful    Premiership    in    our 
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national  hiatoiy ;  whilst  his  son  has 
•  recently  gained  a  Marqnisate  by 
the  weakest  and  most  unsnocessM 
negotiation  and  treaty  of  modem 
times. 

According  to  Lord  Dalling,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
celebrated  Marquess  of  Wellesley 
expected  that  the  lead  in  ciyil 
affairs  would  have  deyolyed  on 
him  as  the  result  of  the  manoeuvres 
which  the  position  occasioned.  His 
younger  brother,  it  is  said,  encour- 
aged him  in  that  hope,  but  could 
not,  when  the  time  came,  relinquish 
the  glittering  prize.  The  Duke  did 
not  add  to  his  reputation  by  his 
Premiership,  and  certainly  by  his 
leadership  conducted  the  Tory  party 
to  its  ruin.  He  was  without  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  did  not 
possess  in  civil  affairs  the  experience 
or  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Wellesley. 
The  Ganningites  joined  him  in  dis- 
trust, and  left  him  with  bitterness 
and  anger,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point,  unknown  to  himself,  of  capi- 
tulating at  discretion  on  the  subject 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  By  his 
course  upon  that  subject,  and  also 
upon  that  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
he  managed  to  erect  O'Connell  into 
a  sort  of  dictator  in  one  kingdom, 
and  Brougham  into  an  absolute 
master  for  the  time  being  of  the 
other.  The  Duke,  by  his  own  con- 
duct, had  rendered  concession  impos- 
sible— his  char§M!ter  and  language 
both  operated  as  challenges  and  di- 
rect provocation  to  the  people;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  true  character 
of  the  measures  which  were  earned, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  extorted  by 
fear  and  yielded  in  panic  All  this 
time  the  Duke,  according  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  ''wished  to  form  a 
strong  (jovemment,  and  a  liberal 
one;"  himself  rejected  Eldon  and 
Westmoreland ;  then,  with  a  Cabinet 
still  torn  by  dissension,  was  goaded 
into  acts  of  violence  by  finding  the 


king  telling  everybody  that  "he 
had  no  energy  or  decision,  and  ms 
as  weak  as  Goderich;"  finally,  diore 
the  Canningites  from  office,  lefdsed 
to  apply  to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the 
Whigs,  and  then  found  that  his 
administration  had  become  abso- 
lutely colourless,  and  completelj 
dependent  upon  Peel,  who  on  all 
questions  agreed  with  the  Canning- 
ites, except  on  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, in  reference  to  which  his 
language  was  ambiguous,  and  his 
course  known  to  be  influenced 
by  the  accident  of  representiog 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Lord 
Palmerston  tells  us  that  when  in 
Ireland  after  his  resignation,  lord 
Anglesey  begged  him  when  he  got 
back  to  London  to  write  him  word, 
if  he  was  able  by  any  means  what- 
ever to  pick  up  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  Government 
"The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ik- 
land,'*  he  exclaims  in  his  Journal, 
"  begging  a  private  gentleman  to 
let  him  know  what  the  Prime 
Minister  meant  upon  a  question 
deeply  affecting  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country  which  that  lord 
lieutenant  was  appointed  to  govern, 
and  upon  which  he  was  every  week 
stating  to  the  Government  the 
opinion  he  himself  entertained!'* 
As  the  result  of  all  this  vacillation 
and  uncertainty,  the  Duke  dete^ 
mined  to  force  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion on  the  sovereign,  who  had  com- 
plained of  his  indecision ;  and  tf 
a  preliminary  step,  recalled  Lord 
Anglesey.  Talleyrand  appears  at 
once  to  have  divined  his  object  and 
his  change  of  i>olicy,  **  and  that  he 
did  not  mean  any  one  else  to  have 
the  credit  of  it*'  The  triumph  « 
Canning's  policy  led  to  an  abortive 
attempt  to  recover  the  adhesion  of 
Canning's  followers.  TheKevolution 
in  France,  and  the  Duke's  dedaraticw 
against  aU  reform,  led  to  an  outbuist 
of  popular  feeling  which  swept  away 
the  feeble  Government  of  theDuk«» 
and  precipitated  a  measure  whicbt 
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neither  in  its  principles  nor  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried, 
reflected  any  credit  upon  English 
statesmanship.  There  was  more 
panic  on  the  one  side,  and  more 
yiolence  on  the  other,  at  this  epoch, 
than  at  any  other  period  of  our 
history  since  the  Heyolution ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  to  militate  somewhat 
against  the  fame  of  Lord  Palmerston 
that  he,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life, 
and  at  the  very  maturity  of  his 
faculties,  with  ripe  official  experi- 
ence, and  with  popular  sympathies, 
instead  of  rising  to  the  occasion 
which  a  man  of  genius  so  situated 
would  have  seized,  and  made  the 
epoch  his  own,  was  content  to  drift 
along  in  the  current  of  events.  The 
nation  wanted  at  that  time  a  ruler 
of  men ;  and  any  one  who  is  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  that  blood- 
less revolution,  as  it  has  been  called, 
must  feel  that  it  was  more  by  luck 
than  by  wit— more  from  the  edu- 
cated habits  of  self-government  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  than  by 
any  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
its  rulers — that  the  country  came 
so  well  out  of  the  crisis  as  it  did. 
Since  that  time  the  arts  of  agitation 
have  been  rife ;  and  have  introduced 
a  power  into  politics  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  swallow  up  all 
other  influences.  Those  who  pre- 
fer to  see  the  knowledge  and  edu- 
cated sentiment  of  the  country  pre- 
vail, and  have  confidence  in  the 
peisuasive  influence  of  public  opin- 
ion, must  regret  the  violence  of 
that  and  some  subsequent  epochs  in 
our  history,  and  may  be  pardoned 
if  they  view  in  a  Tory  party — 
reformed  and  resting  upon  a  broad 
and  popular  basis,  and  supported  by 
extended  constituencies — the  best 
security  for  enlightened  and  con- 
tinuous progress,  freed  from  the 
intermeddling  of  the  self-constituted 
cbampions  of  that  indefinite  and 
convenient  principle.  While  Tory- 
ism is  popular  and  progressive,  the 
vou  cxvi. — NO.  nccix. 


continuity  of  history  is  preserved, 
and  the  vocation  of  Liberalism,  with 
its  exciting  cries,  its  mutual  recri- 
mination, its  perpetual  crises,  and 
its  noisy  ambition,  is  gone.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  can  surely  make 
itself  felt  in  the  government  of  the 
country  without  the  adventitious  as- 
sistance of  men  without  knowledge, 
or  moral  or  political  responsibility, 
whose  voices  must  be  in  the  ascend- 
ant if  Liberalism  is  to  prosper.  Un- 
der our  Parliamentary  system,  Gov- 
ernment is  wielded  by  the  40  or  50 
members  who  compose  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Those 
who  compose  a  Tory  majority  are 
the  experienced  leaders  and  states- 
men who  are  directly  responsible  to 
the  nation ;  those  who  would  com- 
pose a  Liberal  majority  are,  under 
present  circumstances,  Home-Eulers, 
secularists,  and  destructives,  and,  at 
all  periods,  are  men  responsible  only 
to  their  immediate  constituents,  and 
whose  support  can  only  be  obtained 
by  piecemeal  concession  to  their 
views.  If  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
1830,  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
a  party  which  then  achieved  power 
upon  a  basis  which,  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  cannot  be  durable 
or  trustworthy,  he,  at  least,  during 
his  Premiership,  showed  that  he 
knew  how  to  control  its  discordant 
elements,  and  to  hold  firmly  in 
check  the  least  reputable  of  his 
associates. 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  history  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
acts  and  policy  as  Foreign  Minister 
for  eleven  years  (1830-1841).  This 
was  undoubtedly  an  eventM  period 
in  European  history.  At  the  com- 
mencement, the  revolution  which 
overturned  the  Bourbon  throne  in 
France  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era.  The  Spanish  war  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  resulted  &)m  a  system, 
established  to  preserve  authority; 
while  the  seating  of  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  was  a 
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protest  against  the  spirit  of  domi- 
nation. Belgium  was  the  immedi- 
ate difficulty  with  which  Loid  Pal- 
merston  had  to  deal.  By  the 
treaty  of  1815,  with  a  view  to 
guard  the  Netherlands  from  future 
invasion,  we  had  stipulated  for  the 
imion  of  Holland  with  Belgium  in 
order  to  create  a  barrier  against 
France;  and  we  had  afterwards 
strengthened  that  harrier  by  fort- 
resses nused  under  our  inspectioUi 
and  in  some  degree  at  our  expense. 
The  French  Bevolution  stimu- 
lated and  brought  to  a  head  Belgian 
discontents  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments ;  and  as  the  independence  of 
so  small  a  kingdom  seiemed  out  of 
the  question,  the  danger  of  its  being 
annexed  to  France  appeared  to  be 
imminent.  The  author  of  this  bio- 
graphy had  been  sent  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  into  Belgium  to  report 
upon  the  state  of  feeling;  and  found, 
as  might  be  expected,  when  two 
countries  had  been  united  without 
previous  reference  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  either,  that  neither  in  the 
army,  nor  on  the  judicial  bench,  nor 
in  the  press,  nor  in  the  relative  taxa- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  was  the 
state  of  things  satisfactory,  or  such 
as  to  render  Uie  continued  union  of 
these  kingdoms  possible;  and  yet  to 
repeal  the  union  was  to  displace  the 
first  stone  of  the  settlement  of  1815, 
which,  as  the  event  showed,  when 
once  broken  in  upon  would  rapidly 
fiedl  to  pieces.  France  was  anxious 
to  annex  the  Belgian  territory; 
Lord  Palmerston  resolved  to  give  it 
a  separate  existence.  He  entered 
office  on  November  16 ;  and  on  De- 
cember 20  the  future  independence 
of  Belgium  was  pronoxmc^  by  the 
great  Powers.  The  difficulties  still 
in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it  were 
these:  A  conference  between  tiie 
great  Powers  had  been  estabUshed 
in  London,  the  King  of  Holland 
having  requested  those  who  had 
formed  his  kingdom  to  maintain  it. 
Holland  had  many  parUsansamongst 


English  statesmen  who  objected  to 
a  Brussels  insurrection  in  imitation 
of  Paris,  and  were  in  favour  of  en- 
forcing the  union.  A  certain  Pro* 
testant  feeling  ran  in  favour  of  Hol- 
land and  against  Belgium ;  and  all 
the  feeling  in  England  and  in 
Europe  which  had  been  excited 
against  revolution  and  against  Lou» 
Phih'ppe  ran  in  favour  of  Holland. 
The  French  Government  aided  with 
Lord  Palmerston  against  Holland  so 
£sff  as  the  emancipation  of  Belgium 
from  its  rule  was  concerned ;  but  at 
that  point  they  parted  company, 
the  English  Minister  enforcing  the 
policy  of  Belgian  independence,  the 
French  Government  desiring  above 
all  things  annexation.  On  the 
other  lumd,  the  circumstances  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  favour  woe 
these :  Prince  Talleyrand,  the 
French  ambassador  in  London,  was 
firmly  convinced  that,  under  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded 
Louis  Philippe's  throne  and  govern- 
ment, the  iSigUsh  alliance  was  of 
more  importance  than  Belgian  an- 
nexation; and  he  had  sufficient  au- 
thority, derived  firom  his  fame  and 
long  experience,  to  enforce  that 
view  upon  his  Government.  Bel- 
gium itself  was  ably  represented  by 
M.  Van  de  Weyer ;  its  position  had 
been  ably  scrutinised  by  Lord  Dal- 
ling  himself;  King  Leopold  and 
Baion  Stockmar  proved  to  be  in- 
fluential and  sagacious  auxiliaries ; 
and  the  experienced  wisdom  and 
authority  of  Lord  Grey  were  always 
at  the  service  of  lus  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. The  nature  of  the  difficulties 
was, — Firsts  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  future  states;  then  the  question 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt; 
the  proportions  in  which  the  joint 
debt  of  the  two  countries  shoold  be 
divided;  the  goaidianship  or  demo- 
lition of  fortresses  which  Belgium, 
by  itself  could  not  adequately  de- 
fend ;  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  a  king  or  a  republic  ;  aad 
the  question  what  should  -become 
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of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Laxem* 
bouig,  held  by  fche  King  of  Holland 
under  the  Grerman  Confederation. 

In  order  to  solve  these  matters, 
French  jealousy  and  ambition  must 
be  soothed;  German  and  northern 
antipathy  to  French  aggrandisement 
and  revolutionary  principles  must 
be  attended  to ;  a  certain  degree  of 
bitterness  between  Holland  and 
Eelgium  must  be  removed;  and 
the  difficulties  of  a  divided  pubUc 
opinion  in  England  surmounted. 
A  long  correspondence  is  given, 
from  which  the  reader  can  gather 
for  himself  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  successively  arose  to 
check  a  successful  prosecution  of 
this  undertaking,  and  which  were 
successfully  surmounted.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1831,  it  was 
uncertain  whether  France  would 
range  herself  peaceably  by  the  side 
of  the  Governments  of  Europe 
in  estaUishing  Belgian  indepen- 
dence, or  whether  she  would  pro- 
voke a  general  war  of  conquest  and 
opinion.  The  accession  of  King 
Leopold  to  the  throne  terminated 
that  uncertainty;  but  even  then 
there  were  fresh  chances  of  new 
complications,  inasmuch  as  the 
King  of  Holland  had  refused  his 
assent  to  the  conditions  on  which 
Leopold  had  accepted  the  throne. 
Shortly  after  that  accession  the 
Dutch  king  sent  an  army  into  Bel- 
gium, and  defeated  the  Belgian 
forces.  The  consequence  of  this 
act  was,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment moved  their  troops  into  Bel- 
gium, without  concert  with  the 
other  allies,  in  order  to  repel  the 
invader.  They  did  so  with  a  good 
many  diplomatic  assurances  and 
explanations,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, disguise  the  circumstance  that 
France  was  in  miHtaiy  occupation 
of  thecoimtry,and  thata  newcbapter 
had  opened  in  the  diplomatic  strug- 
gle. A  further  quantity  of  letters 
of  LorcT  Palmerston's  are  then  print- 


ed, in  order  to  display  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  boldness  of  language  and  di- 
rectness of  purpose.  He  succeeded 
in  getting  the  French  troops  out  of 
Belgium ;  and,  what  was  stiU  more 
wonderful,  he  prevented  France 
&om  having  any  voice  in  selecting 
which  of  the  fortresses  it  was  desir* 
able  to  destroy.  France  in  military 
occupation  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
fluence this  decision;  but  it  was 
finally  taken  without  reference  to 
her,  exclusively  by  Belgium  and  the 
allies.  It  was  an  obvious  absurdity 
to  consult  upon  that  subject  the 
Power  against  whose  disposition  for 
conquest  those  fortresses  had  been 
erected ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
decision  of  the  matter  in  spite  of 
her  was,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, a  first-rate  diplomatic 
triumph.  Belgium,  it  would  seem, 
derived  considerable  moral  strength 
from  the  fact  that  with  the  aid  of 
France  she  had  successfully  repelled 
the  Dutch  invasion;  and  the  de- 
termination of  England  alone  pre- 
vented France  6om  deriving  signal 
advantages  from  her  intervention. 
The  result  was,  that  the  territorial 
limits  of  Belgium  were  eventually 
assigned,  and  the  coimtry  declared 
to  be  neutral,  inviolable,  and  inde* 
pendent,  under  the  common  safe« 
guard  of  all  the  Poweis.  Lord 
Dalling  rightly  claims  for  the 
English  Minister  that  throughout 
these  transactions  and  negotiations, 
which  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  years, — 

'<  Lord  Palmerston  kept  his  eye  fixed 
steadily  on  the  general  result,  taking 
for  his  guide  the  desire  to  place  the 
two  countries  in  such  a  position  as 
would  tend,  when  the  generations 
which  had  raised  their  himd  against 
each  other  had  passed  away,  to  draw 
their  descendants  together  by  connect* 
ing  interests,  instead  of  teuing  them 
af^  by  conflicting  passions.  The 
wisdom  of  lus  nobcy  can  be  tested 
now,  when  we  ask  ourselves  at  nearly 
forty  years*  distance,  whether,  if  either 
HoUand  or  Belgium  were  threatened 
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to-monow  by  an  invading  anny,  they  affidis  to  pay  much  attention  to  its 

would  not  he  more  likely  to  coalesce  foreign  idations.     He  liad  made  no 

as  separate  states  for  their  conuaon  great  speeches  in  office ;  andalthough 

^''^!''f'*^^5:'^^ri^''^'?5^'*''5'^  he  had  been  the  first  man  sent  for 

nmted  and  their  hearts  divided  under  ""  IJr^,  ^T           Z-      ^^-      *    ^Z 

nhe  Kingdom  of  the  Netherknds.'"  ^  ^^  ^^Y  ^^  bis  accemon  to  tte 

Prenuership,  yet  when  Lord  Mel- 

In  1834  the  treaty  of  quadruple  bourne  succeeded  Peel,  it  was  even 
alliance  was  concluded  in  London  doubtful  whether  Palmerston  would 
between  England,  France,  Spain,  return  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Lc»d 
and  Portugal,  which  Lord  Palmer-  John  Russell  became  leader  of  the 
ston  intended  as  a  combination  of  House  of  Commons ;  and  unlesa  our 
the  constitutional  states  of  the  West,  memory  deceives  us,  he  stated 
to  act  as  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  in  his  Ministerial  explanations  at 
theHoly  Alliance  of  the  East.  <'  This  the  beginning  of  1852  that  the 
treaty,"  says  Lord  Bailing,  ''  was  Foreign  Office  was  offered  to  him, 
the  full  completion  of  Mr  Canning's  but  that  he  declined  it  in  £aTOiir  of 
policy."  While  the  Russians  had  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  according 
annihilated  the  Polish  nationality ;  to  his  biographer,  had  not  at  that 
while  the  Austrians  had  marched  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
their  armies  into  the  Koman  States  Premier,  any  decided  political  Mend 
to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  their  in  the  Cabinet  or  out  of  it.  He 
populations  ;  whilst  the  sovereigns  ruled,  however,  in  his  own  depart- 
of  Germany  had  coalesced  against  ment ;  and  we  have  the  anthority 
the  liberties  of  their  subjects;  whilst  of  Lord  John  Russell's  statements 
MehemetAli,  the  Governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  say- 
overran  Syria  and  threatened  Con-  ing,  that  during  the  Ministry  of 
stantinople ;  while  Greece  was  floun-  Lord  Melbourne,  who  personally 
dering  in  disaster, — we  had  secured  cared  little  for  foreign  affiurs,  whilst 
constitutional  government  to  Bel*  an  old  king  was  hastening  to  his 
gium,  and  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  grave,  and  a  young  queen  was  new 
and  by  the  quadruple  alliance  had  to  the  cares  of  royidty,  Lord  Palmer- 
recognised  principles  of  independ-  ston  was  virtually  uncontrolled  in 
ence  in  a  manner  which  gave  to  his  management  of  our  relations 
them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  influ-  abroad.  The  principal  feature  in 
ence  and  power.  "  To  select  noble  foreign  affairs  for  the  first  two  or 
ends,"  says  Lord  Balling,  "to  pur-  three  years  of  renewed  office  was  a 
sue  them  perseveringly,  and  attain  gradual  alienation  from  France ;  nor 
them  peaceably,  is  stetesmanship ;  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at 
and  after  the  signature  of  the  quad-  Notwithstanding  Lord  Dalling^s 
ruple  alliance  Lord  Palmerston  held  praise  of  directness  of  purpose,  and 
the  rank  of  a  stetesman  on  the  of  firm  and  outepoken  resolution, 
continent  of  Europe."  it  appears  from  the  correspondence 

The  short-lived  Ministry  of  Sir  that  Lord  Palmerston's  dUplomacy 
Robert  Peel  succeeded  to  office  was  often  the  reverse  of  conciliatery, 
shortly  after  this,  and  at  the  dis-  and  that,  too,  when  more  civility 
solution  which  followed.  Lord  Pal-  and  considerate  courtesy  would  have 
merston  lost  his  seat  Lord  Balling  cost  nothing,  and  would  have  con- 
remarks  that  although  the  quadruple  siderably  faciliteted  the  transaction 
treaty  had  gained  him  a  considerable  of  business.  The  account  of  his 
reputotion  abroad,  he  had  rather  diplomacy  raises  the  image  of  a 
lost  than  gained  since  1830  in  pub-  strong  man  with  a  dear  idea  of  what 
lie  opinion  at  home,  which  had  been  he  wanted,  a  dear  perception  of  his 
too  much  occupied  with  internal  tight  to  get  it,  and  of  his  power  to 
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get  it,  elbowing  Mb  way  to  its  at- 
taLament  in  a  manner  which  secured 
success,  but  which  spread  discontent 
and  irritation  all  round  him.  It  abso- 
lutely teems  with  passages  in  which 
war  is  threatened,  in  which  Foreign 
Ministers  are  told  that  there  is  a 
limit  both  to  their  language  and 
their  acts  which  must  not  be  passed. 
Ko  Englbhman  can  read  these 
despatches  without  pride  and  satis- 
faction; and  without  at  the  same 
time  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  that  in 
some  lecent  passages  of  our  history 
the  same  high  spirit  aud  tenacious 
purpose  were  absent  from  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Queen.  Outspokenness 
of  this  sort  beforehand  has  the  merit 
of  preventing  your  adversary  from  as- 
suming an  untenable  position,  and 
allowing  his  honour  to  be  pledged 
to  a  course  which  his  interests  do 
not  imperatively  require.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  could  pos- 
sibly justify  Lord  Palmerston's 
treatment  of  Prince  Talleyrand  1 
Here  was  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  English  Court  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  English  alliance 
was  the  one  thing  necessary  to 
secure  the  throne  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, which  he  was  intent  on  pre- 
serving. His  sympathy  and  co- 
operation in  the  Belgian  negotiations 
were  firmly  to  be  reckoned  upon^ 
and  his  influence  to  strengthen  the 
wavering  purpose  of  his  own  Cabi- 
net was  important  to  secure.  Yet 
we  have  it  from  Lord  Bailing  that 
Talleyrand,  during  his  embassy  in 
London,  rather  cooled  in  respect  of 
his  lifelong  tendency  and  wish  for 
the  English  alliance ;  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  suffered  him  to  leave  Eng- 
land with  an  impression  as  to  Eng- 
lish arrogance  and  presumption 
which  induced  him  to  advise  the 
French  king  not  to  neglect  other 
alliances,  remarking  that  it  would 
neverdoto  keep  France  d  la  remorque 
de  la  hautaine  Angleterre.  This 
entirely  sprang  from  a  want  of  pro« 
per  courtesy  being  shown  to  a  most 


distinguished  man.  Talleyrand  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  highest 
families  in  France.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury he  had  been  one  of  her  fore- 
most men ;  he  had  presided  over 
three  revolutions ;  he  had  withstood 
]^apoleon  the  Great  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power ;  he  had  a  reputation  in 
Europe  as  a  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist second  to  none ;  and  scarcely 
any  man  ever  came  to  England 
with  a  greater  right  to  be  treated 
with  honour  and  distinction.  *^  The 
oigan  of  veneration,''  says  Lord 
Bailing,  "  was  not  broadly  pro- 
nounced in  Lord  Palmerston.  When 
a  juvenile  Secretary  at  War,  he  had 
faced  the  Duke  of  York  ;  when 
serving  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  he  had  not  shown 
any  disposition  to  give  way  to  his 
Grace  as  a  superior  mortel.  He 
treated  M.  do  Talleyrand  with  the 
same  want  of  peculiar  deference.^ 
*'  He  treated  him,"  so  said  the 
Frenchmen  attached  to  the  French 
embassy,  ''just  as  M.  Thomas,  if 
he  had  been  named  French  ambas- 
sador, would  have  been  treated."  No 
attention  was  paid  to  Talleyrand's 
high  individual  position  apart  from 
his  official  dignity  as  ambassador. 
Appointments  made  with  him  were 
not  kept;  and  he  was  allowed  to 
wait  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time 
in  the  anterooms  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  It  seems  to  us  that  fail- 
ures of  courtesy  of  this  kind,  grave 
as  they  would  be  in  ordinary  soci- 
ety, are  absolutely  unpardonable  in 
the  representative  of  a  court  and  a 
nation. 

Lord  Palmerston's  success  as  a 
diplomatiBt  consisted  in  the  vigour 
with  which  he  carried  his  point. 
He  had  not  the  qualities  which 
could  give  and  preserve  a  tone  and 
character  to  political  relations,  either 
in  the  way  of  maintaining  friend- 
ship, or  of  soothing  asperities  which 
had  no  real  foundation  in  divided 
interests.  He  had  not  the  ascen- 
dancy of   character  which  genius 
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gives,  nor  the  sustamed  influence  of 
a  leading  intellect.  He  achieved 
the  authority  and  importance  which 
a  restless  comhative  temper  is  sure  to 
ohtain,  especially  when  backed  by 
the  consciousness  and  the  resources 
of  mat^nal  forces.  He  gained  the 
quadruple  alliance;  but  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  differences  broke 
out  between  England  and  France 
predsely  on  the  spot  which  the 
alliance  had  chiefly  in  view.  If 
Spanish  fireedom  and  constitutional 
government  were  to  derive  any 
advantage  firom  that  tieaty,  a  per- 
fect union  between  the  Fxench  and 
English  Governments  was  essentiaL 
But  the  history  of  the  next  few 
years  is  the  history  of  growing, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  unneces- 
sary alienation  between  them,  and 
their  differences  first  broke  out 
with  regard  to  Spain.    The  crown 

r  since  rolled  from  the  heads 
three  Spanish  sovereigns;  and 
so  fkr  as  the  maintenance  of  con- 
stitutional rule  in  Spaiu  was  a  part 
of  Lord  Palmerstou's  policy,  it  has 
to  the  present  hour  been  signaUy 
unsuccessfuL  The  differences  be- 
tween England  and  France,  which 
arose  out  of  Spanish  afi&iirs,  were 
widened  in  the  East;  and  the  next 
great  diplomatic  triumph  of  Lord 
Palmerston  was  another  quadrilat- 
eral treaty  from  which  France  was 
excluded,  and  the  northern  Powers 
were  welcomed  as  allies. 

Lord  Balling  at  this  time  was 
first  placed  at  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards  secretary  of  embassy  to 
Paris,  having  in  the  former  post 
become  versed  in  those  Eastern 
affairs  which,  so  far  as  this  co\intry 
was  concerned,  were  mainly  trans- 
acted in  France.  Mehemet  All 
aspired  not  merely  to  sovereign 
independence  in  Egypt,  but  to 
dictate,  as  mayor  of  tiie  Palace,  the 
policy  of  the  Porte  at  Constan- 
tinople. With  this  view  he  wished 
to  declare  himself  independent,  and 
to  separate  Egypt  and  Syria  from 


the  Turkish  empire.  Lord  Pal- 
merston sizongly  objected  to  tiiis, 
considering  that  in  the  tnSiee  which 
would  arise,  Eussia  would  obtain 
a  convenient  pretext  for  occupying 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardandlea. 
He  wished  to  anticipate  Rnasiaii  aid 
by  conjoint  English  and  French  as- 
sistance. Eventually  the  £uiopeaa 
Powers  agreed  to  compelboth  parties, 
Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali,  to  abstain 
from  action.  The  object  wis  to 
prevent  Russian  interference  singly 
by  the  coi\joint  action  of  Europe. 
Everything,  says  Lord  Dallin^ 
went  smoothly  so  long  as  France 
and  England  talked  of  agreement 
The  differences  which  sprang  up 
began  when  the  two  Powers  came 
to  action.  The  object  of  France 
was  to  preserve  the  status  quo  under 
which  Mehemet  Ali  was  an  inde- 
pendent potentate,  master  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  of  E^t  and  of  Syria. 
Lord  Palmerstou's  object  was  to  re- 
store the  Sultan's  fleet,  and  to  define 
and  restrict  the  limits  of  Mehemet 
All's  territory.  France  was  suspect- 
ed of  wishing  to  preserve  Mehemet 
All's  advantc^ies,  with  a  view  to  his 
assistance  in  case  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land. There  was  also  the  possibil- 
ity of  France  and  Russia  ananging 
between  themselves  that  one  should 
have  the  ascendancy  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  other  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  France  was 
known  to  be  increasing  her  ntfval 
preparations.  At  this  time  M 
Thiers  became  President  of  the 
French  Council,  and  M.  Ouizot  am- 
bassador to  London. 

The  French  nation  were  then  fix- 
ing greedy  eyes  upon  Egypt,  while 
the  French  Government,  especially 
Louis  Philippe,  wished  to  avoid  a 
quarrel  with  England.  Under  these 
circumstances,  M.  Thiers  endeav- 
oured ''  to  bring  about  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Sultan  and  Me- 
hemet Ali,  which  would  strip  all 
other  Governments  butthatof  France 
of  the  pretension  to  be  the  Sultan's 
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protector."  He  was  told  over  and 
over  again  that  if  he  went  on  in 
the  matter  without  England,  Eng- 
land would  go  on  without  him. 
The  result  was  the  treaty  of  July 
15,  1840,  by  which  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  united 
with  Turkey  to  settle  the  whole 
matter  without  reference  to  the 
French.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  strictest  secrecy.  Lord 
Palling  says  that  when  M.  Thiers 
subsequenUy  communicated  it  to 
him,  he  spoke  of  it  with  more  regret 
than  irritation,  and  actually  begged 
him  "  to  say  nothing  about  it  until 
he  might  take  such  steps  as  would 
prevent  some  violent  explosion  in 
consequence  of  it."  Loid  Palling 
seemed  to  think  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  unnecessary  violence 
in  the  whole  of  this  transaction. 
Mehemet  All's  supposed  strength 
was  altogether  overrated,  and  the 
French  were  irritated  and  goaded 
to  the  point  which  almost  rendered 
war  inevitable.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  in  the  highest  glee.  ''I  am 
curious  to  know,"  he  said,  ''how 
Thiers  has  taken  our  convention. 
No  doubt  it  has  made  him  very 
angry.  It  is  a  great  blow  to  France ; 
but  she  has  brought  it  on  herself  by 
her  own  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  ac- 
cede to  any  reasonable  terms.  .  •  • 
Thiers  will  probably  at  first  swi^- 
^r,  but  we  are  not  men  to  be  fright- 
ened by  threats."  And  then,  in 
reference  to  some  hints  of  war 
on  the  part  of  M.  Thiers,  Lord 
Palmerston  writes  to  Mr  Bulwer: 
''Bullies  seldom  execute  the  threats 
they  deal  in,  and  men  of  trick  and 
ounning  are  not  always  men  of  des- 
perate resolves.  But  if  Thiers  should 
again  hold  to  you  the  language  of 
menace,  however  indistinctly  and 
vaguely  shadowed  out,  pray  retort 
upon  lum  to  the  full  extent  of  what 
lie  may  say  to  you ;  and  with  that 
«kill  of  language  which  I  know  you 
to  be  master  of,  convey  to  him  in  the 
most  friendly  and  nnolfensive  man- 


ner possible,  that  if  France  throws 
down  the  gauntlet,  we  shall  not 
refuse  to  pick  it  up;  and  that  if  she 
begins  a  war  she  will  to  a  certainty 
lose  her  ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce before  she  sees  the  end  of  it ; 
that  her  army  of  Algiers  will  cease 
to  give  her  anxiety,  and  that 
Mehemet  Ali  will  just  be  chucked 
into  the  NUe.  I  wish  you  had 
hinted  at  these  topics  when  Thiers 
spoke  to  you:  I  invariably  do  so 
when  either  Guizot  or  Bourqueney 
begin  to  swagger,  and  I  observe  that 
it  always  acts  as  a  sedative."  One 
cannot  help  thinking,  as  one  reads 
this  language  and  reoalls  the  diplo- 
matic position  in  1853,  as  described 
in  Kinglake's '  History  of  the  Crimean 
War,'  that  if  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  adopted  anything 
like  the  same  tone  of  frank  explana- 
tion towards  Russia,  a  costly  and 
sanguinary  war  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  avoided.  The 
only  regret  one  has  in  reading  it^  as 
applied  to  the  affisdrs  of  1840,  is, 
that  neither  in  the  actual  position 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  nor  in  the  real 
designs  of  the  French  Government, 
whidi  apparently  were  influenced 
partly  by  a  sincere  wish  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  this  country,  and 
partly  by  the  necessity  of  satisfying 
French  vanity  and  French  desire  to 
parade  the  influence  of  their  country 
in  Europe,  do  we  see  the  unavoid- 
able elements  of  a  controversy  so 
extreme  and  so  perilous.  And  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  Minister  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  was  now  elated 
beyond  all  bounds  at  having  check- 
mated France  and  put  a  public 
affront  upon  her  people,  was  the  very 
man  who,  only  six  years  before,  had 
made  it  a  cardinal  point  of  his 
policy — the  very  foundation  of  his 
present  influence  and  future  fame — 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  this 
very  country  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  dangerous  influence  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  and  to  promote  the 
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spread  of  constitutional  liberties. 
At  the  time  be  made  that  treaty  be 
knew  well  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe 
Frencb  people  and  tbe  difficulties 
of  tbe  Frencb  Govemmenty  and  at 
tbe  same  time  tbe  ardent  wisb  of 
Louis  Pbilippe's  Government  to 
stand  well  witb  tbe  Cabinet  of  St 
James.  If  tbat  treaty  was  to  be 
wortb  tbe  paper  it  was  written 
upon,  it  demanded  moderation,  for- 
bearance, and  mutual  consideration 
between  tbe  two  Governments;  and 
from  tbe  time  wben  Talleyrand  was 
estranged  and  sligbted,  down  to 
tbe  time  wben  Thiers  was  almost 
goaded  into  war,  although  there  is 
much  in  Lord  Palmerston's  diplo- 
macy to  admire  for  directness  of 
aim,  high  spirit,  and  resoluteness  of 
purpose,  we  fail  to  see  tbe  marks  of 
a  conciliatory  disposition  and  a  far- 
reaching  subordination  of  present 
impulse  and  temper  to  tbe  attain- 
ment of  futureends,  and  to  tbe  steady 
triumph  of  a  well-defined  and  pre- 
conceived policy.  A  capacity  to 
use  high  language  and  preserve  an 
inflexible  demeanour  is  essential  to 
a  great  Foreign  Minister ;  but  mod- 
eration and  self-restraint  in  exercis- 
ing it  are  equally  essential,  if  diplo- 
macy is  to  remain  tbe  art  of  smooth- 
ing difficulties  instead  of  festering 
wounds,  and  if  its  object  should  be 
the  maintenance  of  a  cordial  under- 
standing and  of  a  reciprocal  good- 
will amongst  the  nations  who  em- 
ploy it.  Lord  Palmerston  was  a 
man  to  make  England  for  the  time 
being  feared  and  respected,  but  not 
to  lay  tbe  foundation  of  a  durable 
influence  and  pennanent  reputa- 
tion. 

The  third  volume  of  this  work 
has  been  edited  by  Mr  Ashley,  from 
papers  left  by  the  late  Lord  Bailing 
in  a  confused  and  unfinished  state. 
Under  such  circumstances  an  editor 
must  consider  simply  what  is  due 
to  the  deceased,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  interfere  witb  the  work  of 
others.    Although  this  volume  is  in 


our  opinion  tbe  most  unsatisfiustoiy 
of  tbe  three,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
an  unfinished  work,  and  Mr  Ash- 
ley cannot  in  fairness  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it.       He  begins  by 
adding  about  fifty  pages  of  letten 
which  were  omitted,  as  be  thinks 
improperly,  in  tbe  former  vdume. 
Then  follows  Lord  Dalling^s  accoimt 
of  Lord  Palmerston  in  opposition, 
when,  for  tbe  only  time  in  his  life, 
he  experienced  an  exclusion  from 
office  for  so  lengthened  a  term  as 
five  years.     To  this  account,  which 
is  reasonably  short  and  condensed, 
a  hundred  pages    of    letters   and 
speeches  are  added  by  the  editor. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Whigs  to  power,  Loid 
Palmerston's  resumption  of  tbe  seals 
of  tbe  Foreign  Office,  together  with 
a  minute  and  detaQed  history  of  the 
negotiations  with    regard    to   the 
Spanish  marriages,  and  of  our  re- 
lations to  Spain.     To  this  acooont, 
which  is  also  by  Lord  Bailing,  the 
editor  has  added  considerably  more 
than    another   hundred    pages   of 
correspondence,    and    has    printed 
a    long    memorandum    by    Lord 
Palmerston,  dated  December  1846, 
on  the  state  of  our  national  de- 
fences.   Tbe  volume  concludes  with 
a  chapter  by  Lord  Balling  upon  the 
characteristics  of  Lord  Palmerston  a 
letters.    The  book  is  by  far  tbe  worst 
instance  of  the  three  of  transferringto 
tbe  public  tbe  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  tbe  biographer  has  unde^ 
taken.    It  is  a  satisfaction  to  remem- 
ber tbat  Lord  Balling's  great  re- 
putation will  not  de|)end  upon  this 
'' fragment,"  and    the    manner  ip 
which  it  has  been  executed.    If  '^ 
fails  as  a  biography,  it  yet  contains 
the  best  and  most  authentic  accounts 
of  tbe  establishment  of  the  BelgiiB 
Kingdom,  tbe  quadruple  alliance  of 
1834,  tbe  quadrilateral  tieaty  and 
diplomatic  overthrow  of  France  in 
1840,  and  the  transactions  which 
led  to  tbe  Spanish  marriages. 
Lord   Palmerston's   attitude  to* 
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wards  America  is  of  especial  inter- 
est to  those  who  rememher  the  ne- 
gotiations respecting  the  Alabama 
claims,  and  the  weakness  which  em- 
ployed less  accurate  langniage  in 
framing  the  treaty  of  Washington. 
The  device  of  employing  phrases 
which  have  two  meanings,  in  order 
to  cover  international  differences  by 
apparent  agreement,  is  one  of  recent 
invention,  and  shows  that  diplo- 
matic skill  has  declined  to  the  point 
of  not  understanding  the  primary 
significance  of  a  contract  or  a  treaty. 
The  conduct  of  England  during  the 
Trent  affair  in  1861,  whilst  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister, 
was  spirited  and  vigorous,  but  it 
happened  while  America  was 
torn  by  civil  war.  The  M'Leod 
affair,  which  occurred  twenty  years 
earlier,  was,  however,  treated  with 
equal  spirit  by  a  Ministry  almost  .in 
its  throes.  M'Leod,  a  British  sub- 
ject, was  arrested  in  January  1841 
by  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Kew  York  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
An  American  steamer  during  the 
Canadian  Eebellion  had  been  en- 
gaged in  carrying  arms  to  the  rebels. 
M'Leod,  with  others,  boarded  her 
whilst  in  New  York  territory,  set 
her  on  fire,  and  drove  her  over  the 
FaUs  of  Niagara,  during  which  pro- 
ceedings an  American  on  board  lost 
his  life.  The  subsequent  arrest  of 
MTeod  whilBt  in  New  York  State 
was  followed  by  a  demand  by  the 
Eritish  Government  for  his  release, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  acting 
under  oiders,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility rested  with  them,  and  not 
with  M'Leod.  Mr  Forsyth,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United 
States,  tried  to  evade  this  demand  by 
disowning  responsibility  for  the  acts 
of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  denying  the  right 
of  the  Union  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  concerns  of  one  of  the 
States.  Lord  Palmerston  retorted 
that  in  that  case  there  would  be 
war  with  the  State  of  New  York ; 


and  if  that  implied,  ipso  fado,  war 
with  the  rest  of  the  Union,  it 
followed  that  the  rest  of  the  Union 
must  be  able  to  prevent  a  single 
State  from  involving  them  in  that 
calamity.  He  brushed  aside  the 
subterfuge  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  this  way:  "For- 
syth's doctrine  is  pure  nullifica- 
tion doctrine ;  but  that  is  what  he 
cannot  intend  to  maintain."  The 
consequences  of  refusal  to  deliver  up 
M'Leod  are  not  referred  to  with  any 
circumlocution  process :  "  M'Leod's 
execution  would  produce  war — ^war 
immediate  and  frightful  in  its  char- 
acter, because  it  would  be  a  war 'of 
retaliation  and  vengeance."  M^Leod 
was  in  due  course  acquitted  and 
discharged. 

The  Whig  Government,  however, 
shortly  afterwards  fell  from  office. 
It  is  not  an  unfair  criticism  upon 
it  to  say  that  it  was  only  saved 
from  absolute  contempt  by  the 
courage  and  capacity  of  two  men, 
Lord  John  Eussell,  who  mainly 
sustained  it  at  home,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  singly  represented 
it  abroad.  Sir  R  Peel  then  came 
into  power,  and  the  character  of 
party  division  was  determined  by 
the  thin  controversy  whether  there 
should  be  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on 
corn,  or  a  moderate  duty  regulated 
by  a  sliding  scale ;  much  as  twenty 
years  later  it  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  difference  between  a  j£6  or  a  £7 
franchise.  The  intervals  between 
epochs  of  excitement  are  frequently 
in  English  history  occupied  by  con- 
troversies of  that  character,  which 
merely  denote  that  "rest  and  be 
thankful"  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
An  Opposition,  of  whichever  party 
it  may  consist,  has  not  much  to 
thrive  on,  under  those  circumstances. 
And  accordingly.  Lord  Pali^erston's 
five  years'  occupation  of  the  left* 
hand  benches  was  not  signalised  by 
any  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  his  life.  An  aigument  of  his  in 
February  1842,  pressing  into  his 
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service  the  configuxation  of  the 
glohe  as  a  proof  that  Providence 
was  in  favour  of  free  trade,  is 
thought  worthy  by  his  biographer 
of  being  quoted  twice  over,  upon 
one  occasion  with  a  page  of  refutation 
annexed  to  it.  Lord  Pahnerston, 
however,  did  not  shine  to  advantage 
when  he  got  upon  religious  topics, 
and  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the 
decrees  of  Providence  were  in  his 
favour.  He  was  far  more  in  his 
element  when,  in  answer  to  a  Scotch 
provincial  deputation  to  him  as 
Home  Secretuy,  petitioning  for  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  to 
avert  a  threatened  pestilence,  he 
first  extracted  from  them  that  their 
drains  were  in  a  neglected  state, 
and  then  referred  them  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  sanitary  pre- 
caution. 

The  most  pressing  question  which 
arose  after  Lord  Pabnerston's  return 
to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1846,  was 
that  of  the  Spanish  marriages  and 
our  relations  with  Spain.  France, 
according  to  a  Quarterly  Eeviewer 
of  January  1868,  in  a  sentence 
adopted  by  Lord  Dalling,  "  entered 
on  a  policy  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula which  could  not  fail,  a  little 
sooner  or  a  little  later,  to  produce 
serious  disagreement  with  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  shock  the  moral 
sense  of  all  Europe  by  its  cold- 
blooded immorality  and  injustice." 
Louis  Philippe,  however,  deter- 
mined to  brave  difficulties,  which 
eventually  cost  him  his  crown,  for 
a  family  rather  than  for  a  national 
interest.  The  question  lay  not  so 
much  between  France  and  Spain  as 
between  the  French  and  English 
Sovereigns  and  Cabinets. 

It  had  arisen  in  this  way.  Isa- 
bella was  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
Christina  was  regent.  The  regent's 
authority  was  seized  for  a  couple  of 
years  by  Espartero,  after  which 
Christina,  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
€k)vemment,  returned  to  Madrid 
under  the  protection  of  Narvaez. 


This  was  followed  by  the  repeal  of  a 
law  which  necessitated  the  consent 
of  the  Cortes  to  the  marriage  of  the 
queen.  The  French  Government  * 
then  aimed  at  confining  Isabella's 
choice  to  a  member  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  France,  however,  renounced 
the  intention  of  manying  her  to  the 
heir  of  the  French  crown;  and  on  that 
understanding  Lord  Aberdeen  as- 
sented to  the  selection  of  a  Bourbon 
prince.  France  in  this  way  was 
rapidly  acquiring  the  ascendant  in 
Spain.  The  Bourbon  candidate  thns 
selected,  however,  was  a  Neapoli- 
tan, and  Spaniards  have  a  nation- 
al contempt  for  the  Neapolitans. 
French  vanity  and  Castilian  piide 
soon  came  into  collision ;  and  strong 
opposition  was  soon  excited  to  the 
selfish  endeavour  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina'and  Louis  Philippe  to  place 
a  Neapolitan  prince  on  the  Spanish 
throne.  At  this  8tage,^M.  Guizot 
projected  a  marriage  between  the 
Infanta — ^who  was  Isabella's  sister 
and  presumptive  heiress — and  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  a  son  of 
Louis  Philippe.  The  Neapolitan 
marriage  was  not  expected  to  result 
in  issue,  and  consequently  in  the 
Montpensier  interest  it  was  a  French 
object  to  force  it  on,  couie  qi^il  couie. 
When,  however,  it  became  clear 
that  that  marriage  was  impossible. 
Queen  Christina  was  anxious  to 
secure  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg — a  scheme  which  was  against 
the  interest  of  the  French,  but  satis- 
factory to  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  for*which  she  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  En^ish. 
She  remained  willing  that  the  In- 
fanta should  marry  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  if  Louis  Philippe, 
under  the  altered  cireumstanoes  of 
a  Coburg  marriage,  still  claimed 
the  fulfilment  of  lus  promise  to  that 
effect;  otherwise,  that  the  Infanta 
should  marry  in  the  manner  most 
accordant  with  the  interests  of  the 
family  and  those  of  the  Spanish 
nation.    Lord  Aberdeen's  complais- 
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ance  at  this  juncture,  when  it  was 
distinctly  necessary  for  England  to 
take  a  decided  line,  had  a  miBchiey- 
ous  effect.  Our  ambassador,  Mr 
Bulwer^  complains  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  uncertain;  and  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  neutrality  or 
Spanish  independence  were  his  ob- 
ject The  matter  was  further  com- 
plicated by  Mr  Bulwer  regarding 
M.  de  Brisson,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Spanish  Court,  in  the 
light  of  a  rival  to  be  circumvented, 
and  by  his  receiving  the  confidence 
of  Queen  Christina  as  one  who  sym- 
pathised with  Spain  against  France ; 
whereas  Lord  Aberdeen  was  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  Mon- 
sieur Guizot,  on  whose  professions 
he  placed  unlimited  reliance.  While, 
therefore,  Mr  Bulwer  concealed 
Christina's  proposal  for  a  Coburg 
alliance  from  M.  de  Brisson  at  the 
Spanish  Court,  Lord  Aberdeen  re- 
primanded him  for  doing  so,  and 
himself  informed  M.  Guizot.  M.  de 
Brisson,  in  his  turn,  learnt  the  news, 
and  on  receiving  it,  '<  bounded,"  he 
himself  says,  "  firom  his  bed  in 
mingled  surprise  and  indignation." 
The  result  of  this  entanglement  was 
that  France  considered  us  by  our 
acts  bound  to  support  the  Bourbon 
alliance,  while  Spain  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  our  independence,  or  even 
in  the  confidential  character  of  its 
communications  with  us. 

At  this  juncture  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  came  into  office,  and  Lord  Bal- 
ling has  equal  fault  to  find  with 
him.  The  new  Foreign  Minister  had 
formerly  conceived  strong  antipa- 
thies to  the  party  then  in  power  in 
Spain,  and  objected  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Saxe -Coburg  as  their  nomi- 
nee. Accordingly,  in  his  public 
despatch  to  the  French  Government, 
he  appeared  to  advocate  the  mar- 
riage with  Prince  Leopold ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  privately  instruct- 
ed Mr  Bulwer  to  press  for  the  se- 
lection of  Don  Henry,  the  exiled 
leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Queen 


Christina's.  His  object  was  that 
Louis  Philip];>e,  anxious  to  escape 
from  a  Cobuig,  would  support  Don 
Henry,  a  Bourbon ;  and  that  Queen 
Christina  and  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  end  by  submitting  to 
the  united  policy  of  France  and 
England.  Mr  Bulwer  urged  upon 
Lord  Palmerston  in  vain  to  unite 
with  the  Spanish  Government 
against  Louis  PhOippe,  instead  of 
with  Louis  Philippe  against  the 
Spanish  Government ;  begging  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  place  confidence 
in  his  advices ;  "  but  Lord  Palmer- 
ston replied  to  me  characteristically, 
that  the  best  title  of  an  agent  to 
the  confidence  of  his  chief  was  that 
of  obeying  him."  Shortly  after  Mr 
Bulwer  had  pressed  upon  the  Span- 
ish Court  Don  Henry's  claims,  a 
double  and  simultaneous  marriage 
was  agreed  upon  and  announced* 
Queen  Isabella  married  Don  Fran- 
cisco, a  brother  of  Don  Henry — ^a 
man  personally  as  unsuitable  as  the 
Neapolitan  prince,  and  therefore 
favoured  by  M.  Guizot  and  France ; 
and  the  Lifanta  married  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier.  Isabella  quickly 
conceived  a  contempt  for  her  hus- 
band, and  formed  an  attachment  for 
Creneral  Serrano.  The  object  of 
France  was,  that  as  no  issue  was 
possible  from  Isabella's  marriage,  the 
Montpensier  succession  might  be 
secured.  French  policy  triumphed, 
and  neither  Lord  Aberdeen  nor 
Lord  Palmerston  obtained  either 
credit  or  success.  Lord  Palmerston's 
policy  then  pointed  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Isabella's  marriage  —  the 
setting  aside  the  Montpensier 
succession — and,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  General  Serrano,  upset- 
ting the  ruling  party  in  Spain.  It 
wholly  failed,  and  General  Karvaez 
was  installed  in  power,  the  Spanish 
Government  remaining  closely  allied 
with  that  of  France.  Suddenly 
there  came  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  daily  insurrections  took  place 
in  Madrid.     The  alternative  to  be 
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feared  was  either  that  General  Nar- 
vaez  would  establish  his  power  by 
the  most  odious  tyranny,  or  that  the 
Spanish  throne  would  be  overturned. 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  this  conjuncture, 
pressed  upon  Narvaez,  who  was  a 
man  of  desperate  character  in  a 
desperate  position,  to  enlarge  his 
administration  by  calling  some  of 
his  opponents  into  council.  Kar- 
vaez  was  a  man  who,  when  asked 
upon  his  deathbed  to  forgive  his 
enemies,  replied  that  he  had  none, 
for  he  had  killed  them  all.  Accord- 
ingly! Mr  Bulwer  produced  shortly 
afterwards,  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, respectable  evidence  of  a  plot 
against  his  life;  and  thereupon 
Karvaez  sent  him  his  passports.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  anxious  to  demand 
satisfaction,  but  was  overruled  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniards  was  gratified  in  having 
braved  with  impunity  the  power  of 
Great  Britain.  Lord  Balling  says, 
that  every  one  became  suddenly 
disposed  to  truckle  to  the  man  who 
had  bullied  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
declares  that  the  triumph  of  Narvaez 
began  the  history  of  calamities  which 
cost  Queen  Isabella  her  crown.  Had 
Lord  Palmerston's  advice  been  fol- 
lowed, and  satisfaction  extorted,  he 
exclaims,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Queen  Isabella  would  still  have 
been  on  her  throne  in  Madrid,  that 
a  constitutional  government  would 
long  since  have  been  established 
firmly  in  France,  and  that  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Crimea — ^which  he  traces 
to  Baron  Brunnow's  conviction, 
subsequently  communicated  to  the 
Eussian  Court,  that  England  would 
submit  to  any  degradation  sooner 
than  go  to  war  to  resent  it — would 
have  been  avoided.  K  so,  the 
Spanish  marriages,  selfish  and  un- 
principled as  they  were,  were  the 
parents  of  as  much  national  disaster 
as  of  serious  injury  to  personal 
reputation.  Neither  Lord  Aber- 
deen nor  Lord  Palmerston  are  free 
from  obloquy;    while   M.   Guizot 


fell  from  power,  and  never  after- 
wards  recovered  it,  though  he 
survived  tiU  the  present  year.  The 
French  and  Spanish  thrones  were 
both  of  them  overturned.  The 
episode  in  which  Lord  Balling 
took  a  leading  part  is  illustzated 
in  his  book  at  enormous  length; 
but  it  is  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  altered  state  of  Europe,  of  little 
direct  bearing  upon  present  politics. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  how^ 
ever,  the  episode  is  one  of  consid- 
erable interest  and  importance.  The 
name  of  M.  Guizot  must  bear  the 
full  weight  of  its  infamy.  Louis 
Philippe  and  Queen  Christina  must 
share  it  with  him ;  modified  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen,  that  she  would 
gladly  have  substituted  the  Prince 
of  SaxeOoburg  for  Bon  Francisco 
if  only  her  power  or  English  aid 
had  been  equal  to  the  project. 
Lord  Aberdeen  must  take  his  share 
of  responsibility  in  respect  of  the 
weakness  which  rendered  him  al- 
most a  tool  in  the  hands  of  France. 
Lord  Palmerston's  memoiy  is  bur- 
dened with  the  error  of  judgment 
which  led  him  to  start  a  new  candi- 
date, and  trust  to  force  the  hand  of 
France  in  aid  of  his  particular  plan, 
in  lieu  of  a  cordial  support  of  the 
Saxe-Coburg  alliance.  The  only 
man  who  comes  out  of  the  transac- 
tion with  clean  hands  and  untar- 
nished fame  is  Lord  Balling  him- 
self. He  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  from  the  first  tried  to  help 
the  Spanish  queen  to  throw  off  the 
dictation  of  France,  and  of  having 
encouraged  the  Saxe-Coburg  alli- 
ance by  every  means  in  his  power. 
His  sagacity  has  been  proved 
by  the  event  The  spirit  with 
which  he  upheld  his  policy  led 
to  a  censure  from  Lord  Ab^een 
and  a  snub  from  Lord  Palmerston ; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
declined  to  accept.  If  his  counsels 
had  prevailed,  Europe  would  have 
been  spared  a  great  cQsaster,  and  the 
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annals  of  diplomacy  a  great  disgrace. 
Not  merely  in  the  matter  of  the 
Spanish  marriages,  but  also  in  that 
of  Belgian  independence  3  not  merely 
at  the  Spanish  Court,  but  also  at 
Paris  and  at  Constantinople,  Lord 
Dalling  has  secured  to  himself  a 
high  reputation,  and  may  fairly 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  English 
diplomatists. 

Lord  Palmerston,  at  this  time, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  biography,  was  only 
on  the  threshold  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  active  period  of  his  life.  The 
story  yet  remains  to  be  told  of  his 
foreign  policy  in  regard  to  the  French 
Republic,  and  his  attitude  in  regard 
to  Napoleon's  coup  d^Stat  His  great 
Parliamentary  triumph  in  July  1850, 
to  which  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mr  Disraeli  traced  his  subsequent 
accession  to  the  Premiership,  was 
quickly  followed  by  remonstrances 
from  the  English  Court  against  his 
assumption  of  too  great  individual 
control  over  the  course  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  too  great  neglect  of  the 
attention  due  to  the  Sovereign  and 
her  Prime  Minister.  A  repetition 
of  similar  self-sufficiency,  evidently 
regarded  at  the  time,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  presumptuous  insubor- 
dination, led  to  his  dismissal  from 
office  in  December  1851.  Shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Lord  John  Russell's  Government  fell 
by  his  hand,  and  Lord  Derby's  first 
Administration  succeeded  to  power. 
In  December  1852,  he  entered  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Cabinet  as  Home  Secre- 
tary, but  escaped,  as  far  as  public 
opinion  was  concerned,  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  feeble  diplomacy 
which  resulted  in  the  Crimean  war. 
The  last  act  of  Lord  John  Eussell, 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  to  resign  office  rather  than  de- 
fend the  conduct  of  the  war.  None 
of  his  Whig  colleagues  followed  his 
example ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
n^ons,  by  an  enormous  majority, 
dismissed   the    Ministry  of   Lord 


Aberdeen.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Eussell  were  successively  sent 
for,  and  Lord  Palmerston  professed 
his  willingness  to  serve  under  either. 
The  accomplished  diplomatist,  how- 
ever, who  saw  his  way  to  the  high- 
est office,  was  early  manifested  in 
both  negotiations ;  and  the  historian 
who  lifts  the  veil  from  the  trans- 
actions of  that  time  will  disclose, 
no  doubt,  an  interesting  historical 
episode.  Lord  John  Russell  came 
back  to  office  on  the  introduction  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  dismissed, 
but  shortly  afterwards  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  in  face  of  the  public 
disapproval  of  his  conduct  at  Vienna. 
Lord  Palmerston  then  stood  "  with- 
out a  rival  or  competitor  in  the 
leadership  of  the  great  Whig  party  " 
— «  position  which  he  achieved  at 
the  age  of  71.  His  successful  con- 
duct of  the  Russian  war,  his  defeat 
by  the  combination  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Peelites,  and  the  Tories, 
upon  the  question  of  the  war  with 
China,  were  followed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  power  at  the  head  of 
a  majority  of  more  than  100.  That 
majority  passed  the  Divorce  Act, 
and  then  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
When  it  next  met,  it  dismissed  Lord 
Palmerston  from  office  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Peace  party,  for  unduly 
truckling  to  France,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  alter  the  criminal  legislation  of 
England,  *'  under  menace  and  terror 
of  a  foreign  Power." 

Such  a  reverse  is  an  extraordinary 
event  in  an  extraordinary  career. 
The  secondDerbyAdministrationac- 
ceded  to  office  for  fifteen  months,  and 
easily  established  itself  in  power. 
The  dissolution  of  1859  only  un- 
seated it  by  a  majority  of  13.  Lord 
Palmerston  then  entered  upon  his 
second  Premiership  at  the  age  of  75, 
and  held  power  for  six  years  tOl  his 
death.  He  quickly  suppressed  all 
controversy  about  Parliamentary 
Reform;  and  as  he  declined  in 
strength,  both  parties  by  tacit  con- 
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sent  suspended  their  strife  until  his  his  life  are  among  the  most  lemaik* 

Government  should  cease.     A  dis-  ahle  in  the  annals  of  English  Parlia- 

solution  -which  occurred  just  two  mentarj  life,  and  are  absolutely  mai- 

months  hefore  his  death  resulted  in  Tellous  in  respect  of  the  mental  and 

a  distinctly  Palmerston  majority  of  physical  vigour  which  they  diadose. 

70.      It  was  foretold  by  discon-  Lord  Macaulay  used  to  say  ibt 

tented  Liberals  that  he  would  be-  after  sixty  no  one  could  lead  the 

queath  to  the  Tories  a  long  lease  of  House  of  Commons  with  vigour  and 

power.  .  effect      Lord  Palmerston  did  not 

The  pent-up  energies  of  Parlia-  obtain  the  post  of  leader  till  he  vas 

mentary  Eeformers  soon  burst  forth  upwards  of  seventy.     Ho  held  it  till 

at  his  death.      Mr  Gladstone,  as  he  was  eighty-one,  and  at  one  time 

leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  heencounteredwithnounequalskill, 

soon  showed  that  he  was  unequal  and  ultimately  with    success^  the 

to  the  task  of  managing  a  migority  combination  of  all  the  great  debateis 

returned  to  support  Lord  Palmer-  whom  this  generation  has  produced, 

ston.     Beform  thereupon  fell  to  the  Such  a  career  and  such  personal 

hands  of  Mr  Disraeli,  who  main-  achievements  must  necessarily  com- 

tained  his  place  for  two  and  a  half  mand  a  high  place  iuEnglishhistoiy. 

years.     He  could  hardly  be  said  to  But  it  is  the  last  twenty  yean  of  his 

be  in  a  minority,  for  on  all  impor-  life,  the  portion  which  is  not  con- 

tant  occasions  until  the  Irish  Church  tained  in  these  volumes  under  re* 

resolutions  his  policy  prevailed.    A  view,  which  are  so  fuU  of  dramatic 

evup  d'etat  on  the  subject  of  Eoform  interest     and     rare     achievement 

was  quickly  followed  by  another  on  Whenever  the  account  of  these  is 

the  subject  of  the  disestablishment  given  to  the  world,  we  have  no  doubt 

of  the  Ksh  Church.    Five  years  of  that  it  will  be  welcomed  with  pnde 

Eadical  rule  have  alarmed  and  dis-  and  pleasure ;  and  that,  long  as  his 

gusted the  country;  and  the  alleged  public    life    extended,  it  will  be 

bequest  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  at  admitted  that^  xmlike  many  of  the 

last  fulfilled.     Ko  one  who  remem-  great  personages  of  history,  he  did 

hers  his  career  will  believe  that,  so  not  live  a  day  too  long  for  his 
long  as  his  rule  lasted,  would  the  glory  or  his  fame.  His  chancier 
extreme  section  of  the  Liberal  party  will  not  be  difficult  to  draw;  it  is 
have  dared  to  assume  the  threaten-  of  that  strong  individuality  that  it  is 
ing  and  dictatorial  attitude  which-  not,  if  the  facts  are  deaily  namted, 
it  has  paraded  before  the  country  likely  to  be  obscured  either  by  exvg- 
for  the  last  three  years.  Kor  would  gerated  praise  or  reckless  censuie. 
America  and  Eussia  have  succeeded  The  permanent  influence,  howerer, 
in  some  of  their  recent  diplomatic  of  this  marvellous  career,  is  not  m 
ventures.  Although  Lord  Palmer-  proportion  to  its  unbroken  p^^ 
ston's  foreign  policy  falls  short,  in  perity;  and  it  will  be  easier  for 
its  leading  characteristics,  of  the    the  historian  or  biographer  to  do 

ideal  of  statesmanship,  it  must  al-  justice  to  the  wonderful  qualitie* 
ways  be  remembered  in  his  favour  and  achievements  of  the  nian»  than 
that  he  preserved  peace,  that  he  to  decide  upon  his  true  pbu^  ^ 
maintained  the  interests  and  held  English  history,  and  as  to  the  ^^ 
high  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  lative  claims  of  himself  and  some  of 
left  her,  at  his  death,  prosperous  at  his  contemporaries  and  predeccssoi' 
home,  and  with  her  name  respected  upon  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
abroacL    The  i>ersonal  incidents  in    posterity. 
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THE    STORY    OF    VALENTINE ; 

AND   HIS  BROTHEB. 

FABT  XIL— CHAPTER  XZXIV. 

One  nail  strikes  out  another,  the  produced  upon  her  by  this  face, 
Italians  say.  It  was  not  wonderful  which  suddenly  looked  at  her,  meet- 
that  Kichflj^d  Eoss  should  feel  this,  ing  her  gaze  cdmly,  unaware  of  its 
seeing  that  the  subject  which  con-  own  power.  IWhen  she  brought 
cemed  his  own  indiyidual  life  most  Dick  Brown  to  a  stop  in  his  ex- 
closely  was  that  which  drove  out  of  planations  by  her  eager,  almost  wild 
his  mind  aU  immediate  recollection  question,  '^  Who  are  you  V*  the  sub- 
of  the  other  which  was  the  object  of  ject  which  up  to  that  moment  had 
his  journey.  But  that  the  strange  been  engrossing  her  whole  mind 
and  startling  apparition  of  the  new  departed  wholly  out  of  it.  Poor 
figure  which  suddenly  confronted  YfJ,  lying  upon  his  mother's  bed ! 
her  should  have  driven  the  recoUec-  He  was  wronged  even  by  those  who 
tion  of  Valentine  out  of  Lady  Esk-  loved  him  best — ^he  was  forgotten,  if 
side's  head,  was  much  more  wonder-  only  for  a  moment,  in  the  stridn 
ful  —  for  her  heart  was  rent  with  andstressof  affairs  more  uigent;  but 
anxiety  about  Valj  whereas  Bichard  happily  did  not  know  it.  Dick 
was  only  vaguely,  lightly  affected  was  very  much  embarrassed,  good 
by  that  anxiety;  and  there  was  no  fellow,  to  find  himself  suddenly 
such  magic  of  old  associations,  old  elevated  into  a  place  of  such  import- 
passions,  curiosity,  and  that  be^ed  ance,  and  to  be  asked  so  passion- 
sense  of  impotence  which  provokes  ately,  so  urgently,  who  he  was. 
the  mind  to  put  forth  its  whole  Nothing  in  the  world  more  easy  than 
powers,  in  her  mind  as  in  his.  But  to  give  an  account  of  himself.  He 
for  the  moment  Lady  Eskside  for-  smiled,  involuntarily,  at  the  anxiety 
got  her  beloved  boy,  and  her  devour-  in  Lady  Eskside's  face, 
ing  anxiety;  forgot  everything  but  "  It  is  very  easy  to  tell  you  that, 
the  shock  and  startling  sensation  ma'am,"  he  said.     "  I  didn't  send 
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my  name,  thinking  you  wouldn't 
know.  I'm  Eichiud  Biown,  head 
man  now  at  Mr  Stylis's,  the  boat- 
builder,  at  Oxford,  and  for  three 
yeans  at  Goodman's,  at  Eton.  That 
is  all  about  me." 

''What  is  it)"  said  the  old  lady. 
"No,  I  am  not  deaf — ^you  need 
not  speak  loud;  but  say  it  again. 
Eichard  1  Yes,  yes.  Of  course  it 
could  be  nothing  but  Eichard.  And 
you  came  to  tell  me  that  %  Is  your 
mother  living  1  is  she  still  living  f 
and  where  is  she  1  Was  it  she  that 
sent  you  here  1" 

''I  came  to  tell  you  about  Mr 
Boss ^" 

"  Boy,"  said  lAdy  Eskside,  '*'don't 
trifle  with  me.  This  was  what 
drove  my  darling  away.  Is  the 
woman  Uving,  and  do  you  know 
where  she  ist  Tour  fiu^  tells  a 
great  deal,"  she  went  on,  ''but 
not  all.  Where  is  your  mother) 
Did  she  send  yout  Is  she  near) 
Oh,  for  God's  sake,  if  you  have  any 
pity,  tell  me  1  What  with  one  trouble 
and  another,  I  am  near  at  an  end  of 
my  strength." 

"Mr  Eoss  is  ill,  ma'am,"  said 
Dick,  much  bewildered,  but  holding 
fast  to  his  mother^s  condgne^  not  to 
say  anything  about  her.  "He  is 
lying  ill  at  our — at  my  house." 

"  What  could  he  be  but  ill,"  cried 
the  old  lady,  diying  her  eyes,  "after 
all  that  has  come  and  gone  %  But 
don't  think  that  I'll  let  you  go 
now.  Eichard,  perhaps  you  are 
ignorant,  perhaps  you  don't  know 
how  important  it  is -^  but  oh,  for 
God's  sake,  tell  me  I  Have  you  got 
her)  have  you  got  her  side  this 
time  %  Come  near  to  me ;  you 
have  a  kindly  face,"  my  lady  went 
on,  looking  closely  at  him  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  A  face  I  knew 
as  well  as  I  know  myself;  but  kind 
and  young,  like  what  he  was  before 
the  world  touched  him.  Sit  down 
here;  and  oh,  my  bonnie  man,  have 
confidence  in  me ! " 


She  laid  her  delicate  old  hand 
upon  his  arm,    she  bent  towuds 
him,  her  face   all  tremulous  with 
emotion,  tears  in  her  eyes,  her  lips 
quivering,  hei  voice  pathetic  and 
tender  as  the   cooing  of  a  doye. 
Dick  looked  at  her  in  retomwiih 
respectful  sympathy,  with  natml 
^^JTiHTiflftii^  but  with  a  half  smile  of 
wonder.     What  was  it  she  wanted 
of  himi    What  could  he  wspond 
to  such  an  appeal  I 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,  wbat  I 
can  do  for  you,  what  I  can  t«U 
you,"  he  said ;  "  Tm  but  a  worlmg 
man,  not  educated  to  speak  o£ 
There  is  nothing  particular  about 
me  that  I  should  confide  in  aDj 
one;  but  if  you  tell  me  what  it  is 
you  want,  I've  nothing  to  conceal 
neither,"  the  young  man  said  with 
gentle  pride,  so  innocent  and  hon- 
est that  it  made  his  smile  all  the 
brighter.  "You  are  welcome^ ma'am, 
if  you  care  for  it,  to  know  esttj- 
thmg  about  me." 

"  I  do  care  for  it,"  she  said,  keep- 
ing her  hand  upon  his  ann.  She 
had  made  him  sit  beside  her  on  ibfl 
little  sofisi,  and  her  eyes  were  » 
intent  upon  his  face,  that  he  scaicdy 
knew  how  to  sustain  the  gaze.  He 
paused  a  Uttle  to  think  what  he 
could  say  first. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  teU  joa, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh; 
"  it's  aU  in  what  Tve  said  aheadj. 
Except  about  Mr  Eoss— perhape 
that  is  what  you  mean ;  I  can't  fl»y» 
and  you  can't  think,  what  he's  done 
for  me — how  good  he's  bewL  My 
life  is  more  a  story  about  him  tiiao 
anything  about  me,"  said  Di^» 
with  a  generous  glow  coming  o^^J 
his  face,  "  since  the  day  I  fiist  «^®* 
him  on  the  river ^" 

"That  was — ^how  long  «g^^"  , 

"  He  wasn't  in  the  boats  till  the 
year  after,"  said  Dick,  availing  ^' 
self  of  the  easiest  mode  of  calcul^^ 
ing.  "  It's  about  seven  years  sin^ 
— we  were  both  boys,  so  to  sp^ 
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He  took  to  me  somehow,  ma'am — 
out  of  hiB  own  head — by  chance — 
430  some  folks  says- 


Under  other  circumstances  no 
«tory  could  have  been  so  interesting 
to  Lady  Eskside,  but  at  present  her 
mind  was  too  much  disturbed  to 
follow  it.  She  interrupted  him 
hastily — ''  And  your  mother !  what 
of  her  %  You  tell  me  nothing  about 
her!  Was  she  there  as  well  as  you  9" 

Dick  felt  as  it  is  natural  to  feel 
when  you  are  interrupted  in  a  con- 
genial story — and  that  your  own 
«tory,  the  most  interesting  of  all 
luirratiyes.  He  repeated — "  My 
mother  1 "  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment. How  his  mother  could  be 
more  interesting  to  any  one  than 
Mr  Boss  and  himself,  and  that  tale 
of  their  meeting,  which  he  had 
already  told  successfully  more  than 
once,  Dick  did  not  know. 

*^  Yes,  your  mother !  Tell  me  her 
name,  and  how  she  brought  you  up, 
and  where  she  is  living ! — ^for  she  is 
living,  you  said  ?  Tell  me !  and 
after  that,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  in 
an  unconsciously  insinuating  tone, 
''I  shall  be  able  to  listen  to  you 
about  my  poor  Val,  and  all  that 
you  have  had  to  do  with  him.  Ah ! 
be  sure  that  is  what  I  would  like 
best!  but  the  othiir,  the  other  is 
more  important.  Where  is  shel 
What  does  she  call  herself)  How 
did  she  bring  you  up  1  Oh  !  don't 
lose  time,  my  good  boy,  but  tell  me 
this,  for  I  must  know." 

Dick  became  much  confused  and 
disturbed,  remembeiing  his  mother's 
caution  to  him  not  to  mention  her. 
He  could  not  understand  why  she 
should  thus  be  dragged  into  question. 
But  she  had  evidently  expected  it, 
which  was  very  perplexing  to  him. 
He  faltered  a  Httle  in  his  reply. 

"  My  mother — ^is  just  my  mother, 
ma'am.  She  lives  with  me;  she's 
nursing  Mr  Boss  now." 

The  old  lady  gave  a  cry,  and 
grasped  him  by  the  arm..    ''Has 


she  told  him  ? "  she  cried.    ''  Does 
Val  knowl" 

"Know  what?"  said  Dick  in 
amaze.  She  gazed  at  him  intently 
for  a  moment,  and  then  all  at 
once  fell  a-ciying  and  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  Is  my  boy  illt"  she  said.  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  him!  how  soon 
can  we  go  to  him?  Will  you  take 
me  there,  Bichard,  as  quick  as  we 
can  got  Your  mother  is  nursing 
him,  you  are  sure  t  and  you  don't 
know  anything  she  could  have  told 
him?  Oh,  let  us  go!  there  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose." 

She  got  up  hastily  to  ring  the 
bell,  then  sat  down  again.  "There 
will  be  no  train — no  train  till  to- 
night or  to-morrow ;  oh,  these  trains, 
that  have  always  to  be  waited  fori 
In  old  days  you  could  start  in  your 
post-chaise  without  waiting  a  min- 
ute. And,  poor  lad,  you  will  want 
a  rest,"  she  added,  turning  to  look 
at  him,  ''  and  food.  Oh,  but  if  you 
knew  the  fever  in  my  mind  till  I 
am  there!" 

<<  Don't  be  too  anxious,"  said 
Dick,  compassionately,  understand* 
ing  tiiis  better;  ''the  crisis  cannot 
come  for  four  days  yet,  and  the 
doctor  says  my  mother  is  an  ex- 
cellent nurse,  and  that  he'll  pull 
through." 

Lady  Eskside  rose  again  in  her 
restlessness  and  rang  the  belL 
"  Bring  something  for  this  gentle- 
man to  eat,"  she  said,  when  Harding 
appeared ;  "  bring  a  tray  to  the 
dining-room ;  and  get  me  the  paper 
about  the  trains ;  and  let  none  (^ 
the  other  fools  of  men  come  about 
me  to  stare  and  stare,"  she  cried 
fretfully.  "  Serve  us  yourself.  And 
bid  your  wife  come  here — ^I  have 
something  to  say  to  her." 

"To  the  dining-room,  my  lady?" 

"  Didn't    I    say    here !"    cried 

Lady  Eskside.     "  You're  all  alike, 

never  understanding.     Send  Mar- 

gret  here." 
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Mrs  Harding  must  have  been 
very  dose  behind,  for  she  followed 
almost  instantly.  She  gaye  a  little 
cry  at  sight  of  Dick.  I  fear  this 
was  not  so  independent  a  judgment 
as  Lady  Eskside  supposed,  for  of 
course  her  husband  had  suggested 
the  resemblance  she  was  called  upon 
to  remark;  but  she  had  no  un- 
bounded confidence  in  her  husband's 
judgment,  and  she  was  upon  the 
wholeas  likely  asnot  to  haye  declared 
against  him.  Lady  Eskside  turned 
sharply  round  upon  her.  ''What 
are  you  crying  out  about,  MargretY 
I  expected  a  woman  like  you  to 
have  more  sense.  What  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  was,  that  I  am  going 
away  for  a  day  or  two.  Well;  why 
are  you  staring  at  a  stranger  so  9" 

"  Oh,  my  kdy ! "  cried  Mrs  Hard- 
Ing,  ''  it's  no  possible  but  what  you 
see — 


>9 


"Ay,  ay  —  I  see,  I  see,"  cried 
Lady  Eskside,  moyed  to  tears ; 
"  well  I  see;  and  if  it  please  God," 
she  added  deyoutly, "  I  almost  think 
the  long  trouble's  oyer.  Margret, 
you'll  not  say  anything;  but  I  haye 
no  doubt  you  know  what  it  has 
been  this  many  a  year." 

"Ob,  my  lady!  yes,  my  lady! 
How  could  I  be  in  the  house  and 
no  knowV 

"  It  is  just  like  you  all ! "  cried 
Lady  Eskside,  with  another  sudden 
change  of  sentiment;  "prying  into 
other  folk's  business,  instead  of 
being  attentiye  to  your  own;  just 
like  you  all !  But  keep  your  man 
quiet,  Margret  Harding,  and  hold 
your  tongue  yourself.  That's  what 
I  think,"  she  went  on  softlyl^ "  but 
nothing's  clear." 

Dick  sat  and  listened  to  all  this, 
wondering.  He  thought  she  was  a 
yery  strange  old  lady  to  change  her 
tone  and  manner  so  often ;  but  there 
was  enough  of  sympathetic  feeling 
in  him  to  show  that,  though  he 
could  not  tell  how  she  was  moyed, 
she  was  much  moyed  and  excited. 


He  was  sorry  for  her.  She  had  so 
kind  a  look  that  it  went  to  his 
heart  Was  it  all  for  YaTs  sake  t 
and  what  did  she  mean  about  lus 
mother?  Somehow  he  could  not 
connect  lus  own  old  suspidonsas  to 
who  his  fftther  was  wi^  this  alto- 
gether new  acquaintance.  He  got 
confused,  and  felt  all  power  to  thuik 
abandoning  him.  In  eyerything  she 
said,  it  was  his  mother  who  seemed 
to  haye  the  first  place;  and  Dickfelt 
that  he  knew  all  about  lus  mother, 
though  his  father  was  a  mysteij  to 
him.  Of  what  importance  could 
she  be — a  tramp,  a  yagrant^  a  wo- 
man whom  he  himself  had  qdIj 
been  able  to  withdraw  fiom  the 
fields  and  roads  with  difficulty— 
what  could  she  be  to  this  etatelj 
old  lady  ?  Dick,  for  his  part,  was 
deeply  confounded,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  think. 

She  came  up  to  him  witli  a 
tremulous  smile  when  the  iionse- 
keeper  went  away.  "  Eichaid,"  she 
said,  speaking  to  him  as  ^  (^^ 
thought)  she  had  known  him  aU 
his  life— "if  I  am  right  in  what  A 
think,  you  and  I  will  be  great  fiiends 
some  day.  Was  it  you  that  my 
boy  wrote  about,  that  he  was  M 
of  when  he  was  at  Eton— oh,  hov 
blind  I  haye  been  J— that  had  a 
mother  you  were  yery  good  to  t  My 
man,  was  that  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  ma'am— my  lady— I  ^^ 
pose  it  was  me— — ^"  , 

"  That  worked  so  well,  and  iai«d 
yourself  in  the  world  !  that  he  was 
going  to  see  always,  till  some  fooi» 
some  meddling  fool  that  knew  no 
better,"  cried  Lady  Eskside,  "wiotj 
to  my  old  lord  to  stop  it »  BuU 
thank  God  I  did  not  stopitl"»»^ 
my  lady,  the  tears  running  ^^^ 
her  cheeks.  "I  thank  the  Lo^ 
I  had  confidence  in  my  hoy  • 
Richard!  it  was  you  that  all  w? 
happened  about!  You  are  wiw** 
was  you  % " 
"  There  could  not  be  two  of  v»!^^ 
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6aid,  his  face  lighted  up  with  feel- 
ing ;  for  Dick,  good  fellow,  though 
he  did  not  know  why  she  was  ciy- 
ing,  felt  something  rise  in  his 
throat  at  the  sight  of  the  old  lady's 
tears.  ''  Yes,  ma'am — ^I  mean,  my 
lady." 

<' Don't  call  me  my  lady,  my 
bonnie  man;  call  me — ^but  never 
mind — we'll  wait  a  while ;  we'll  do 
nothing  rash,"  cried  Lady  Eskside. 
*^  You're  hungry  and  tired  all  this 
time,  while  I've  been  thinking  of 
myself  and  of  Yal,  and  not  of  you. 
Come  and  have  something  to  eat, 
Eichard;  and  then  you'll  take  me 
to  my  boy." 

But  Lady  Eskside  was  two  or  three 
years  over  seventy.  She  was  worn 
out  with  anxiety,  and  now  with  the 
sudden  excitement  of  this  visitor. 
She  had  taken  neither  food  nor 
sleep  as  became  her  years  since  Yal 
had  disappeared;  and  before  her 
preparations  could  be  made,  she  her- 
self allowed  that  to  attempt  to 
travel  by  the  night  train  would  be 
foolish  and  unavailing.  ''I  don't 
want  to  die  before  it's  all  settled," 
she  said,  smiling  and  crying.  ''We'll 
have  to  wait  tUl  to-morrow."  And 
Dick,  who  had  travelled  all  night, 
was  very  willing  to  wait.  She  sat 
by  him  and  talked  to  him  while  he 
had  his  meal,  and  for  an  hour  or 
more  after;  and  though  Dick  was 
not  stupid,  he  was  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  the  clever  old  lady,  who 
recovered  all  her  spirit  now  that 
her  anxiety  was  removed,  and  this 
wonderful  power  of  setting  every- 
thing right  was  put  into  her  hands. 
Lady  Eskside  was  but  human,  and, 
so  far  as  she  was  aware,  no  one  but 
herself  had  the  faintest  inkling  of 
this  blessed  way  of  clearing  up  the 
troubles  of  the  family,  or  knew  any- 
thing of  Dick  Brown  and  lus 
mother.  She  felt  that  she  had 
found  it  out,  that  it  would  be  her 
part  to  dear  it  all  up,  and  the 
thought  was  sweet  to  her.     And 


as  for  her  anxiety,  Dick  made 
so  light  of  Yalentine's  illness, 
which  did  not  now  alarm  himself, 
that  he  made  Lady  Eskside  rather 
happy  than  otherwise  by  his  ac- 
count^ supplying  her  with  a  rea- 
son for  Yfd's  silence  without  com- 
municating any  alarm  to  her 
mind.  Yery  soon  she  knew  every- 
thing about  Diok,  — more  than 
he  knew  himself — ^his  tramp-life, 
his  wanderings  with  his  mother, 
his  longings  for  something  better, 
for  a  home  and  settled  dwelling- 
place.  And  Dick,  without  know- 
ing, made  such  a  picture  of  his 
mother  as  touched  the  old  lady's 
heart  "She  used  to  sit  at  the 
window  and  watch  for  the  boat 
That  was  the  first  thing  that  recon- 
ciled her  a  bit,"  said  Dick.  ''  She 
used  to  watch  and  watch  for  Mr 
Boss's  boat,  and  sit  like  a  statue 
when  we'd  started  him,  to  see  him 
come  back.  She  always  took  a  deal 
of  interest  in  Mr  Boss." 

"  Did  she  ever  tell  you  why  ? " 
''  Because  he  was  ^o  kind,"  said 
Dick.  "I've  thought  often  there 
was  more  in  it  than  that ;  but  what 
could  a  fellow  say  to  his  mother, 
ma'am  t  I  wasn't  one  to  worry  her 
with  questions.  That's  how  she  used 
to  sit  watching.  Mother  is  strange 
often ;  but  there  never  was  any  harm 
in  her,"  said  Dick,  fervently — "  nev- 
er !  The  others  would  hold  their 
tongues  when  she  was  by  —  I've 
thought  of  it  often  since;  and 
when  she  saw  my  heart  was  set  on 
settling  down,  she  gave  into  it,  all 
on  my  account  That  is  what  I  call 
a  good  woman,"  he  cried,  encour- 
aged by  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathy with  which  his  story  was 
received.  Lady  Eskside  learnt  more 
in  an  hour  or  two  of  the  woman 
who  had  cost  her  so  dear,  than  she 
could  have  done  otherwise  in  years. 
She  found  out  everything  about 
her.  She  even  got  to  feel  for  and 
pity  the  mother — ^ignorant,  foolish. 
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And  no  thought  of  the  poeable 
transference  of  his  own  lowlj  and 
active  life  to  such  sniromidmgs  as 
those  which  were  now  about  him, 
ever  occuned  to  Dick.  He  would 
have  heen  extremely  amiofled  by  tb 
idea.  But  he  made  a  note  in  his 
book — a  rongh  little  drawing,  yet 
qnite  enough  to  be  a  guide  to  him 
—of  sunder  little  "detailfl"-«r. 
langements  of  brackets  and  shelTeSr 
which  he  thought  might  be  adapleJ 
even  to  his  little  place  on  a  ssull 
scale.  He  had  his  eyes  alvap 
about  him,  ready  to  note  anything 
of  the  kind ;  and  though  he  smiled 
to  himself  at  the  idea  of  copying 
in  his  tiny  parlour  what  he  sar 
in  this  great  room,  yet  he  niade  his 
drawings  all  the  same,  with  his  rongi" 
workman's  pencil  The  diawings 
were  very  rough,  but  he  knew  how 
to  work  from  them,  and  in  his  mind's 
eye  already  saw  a  homely  imitation 
of  the  objects  he  admired  figoiing 
upon  his  low  walls.  He  even  thought 
it  would  amuse  Val,  when  he  got 
better,  to  see  in  the  boatman's  pa^ 
lour  a  humble  copy  of  the  brackets 
in  Eosscraig. 

And  after  this,  as  one  of  the  win- 
dows was  open,  he  strayed  ont,  wiw 
some  perturbation  lest  he  shonld  be 
taking  too  much  upon  him,  ^^^ 
wandered  through  the  sbrubhenes, 
and  out  into  the  woods.    It  ^ 
a  soft  spring    afternoon,  the  ^ 
getting  near  his  setting,  the  tre» 
showing  a  faint  greenness,  the  sovni 
of  the  Esk fining  the  air.   Theri^ 
was  full  and  strong,  swelled  by  th« 
spring  rains,  and  by  the  melting  w 
all  the  early  frosts.     Itmadeacon- 
tinuous  murmur,  filling  the  wi^^^ 
soft  universe  around  wifii  an  aU-P^'* 
vading  sound.  Dick  had  almost  ^?^' 
gotten  what  the  woods  were  like  ib 
the  early  spring ;  and  the  chfln»^^ 
the  stUlness  and  the  woodland  rustie, 
the  slanting  lines  of  light,  the  hrigh^ 
gleams  of  green,  the  tender  dep^^ 
of  shadow,  stole  into  his  heart  ^^ 


unwitting  what  harm  she  was  doing 
— ^who  thus  kept  to  her  savage 
point  of  honour,  and  never  betrayed 
herself  nor  claimed  her  son.  Dick, 
unconscious,  told  everything.  It 
was  only  on  thinking  it  over  after 
that  he  remembered  again  his 
mother^s  charge  not  to  say  any- 
thing of  her.  "  Say  only  it's  your 
mother."  Well !  he  said  to  hiniself, 
he  had  said  no  more.  It  was  as 
his  mother  that  he  had  spoken  of 
her,  and  as  that  alone.  He  knbw 
her  in  no  other  character.  He  had 
spoken  of  her  life,  her  habits,  her 
goodness ;  but  he  had  told  nothing 
more.  There  was  not,  indeed,  any- 
thing more  to  tell,  had  he  wished  to 
betray  her. 

In  the  afternoon.  Lady  Eskside 
was  persuaded  to  go  and  rest — a 
repose  which  she  wanted  mightily 
— ^and  Dick  was  left  alone.  It  was 
then  that  he  began  to  think  that 
possibly  he  had  been  indiscreet  in 
his  revelations;  and  he  was  some- 
what frightened,  to  tell  the  truth, 
when  he  found  Imnself  left  in  the 
great  drawing-room  alone.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  right 
for  him  to  wait  there,  where  Lady 
Eskside  left  him,  until  she  came  back. 
He  felt  a  little  doubtftil  whether  he 
might  examine  the  great  cabinet, 
and  all  the  curious  things  he  saw, 
and  which  fired  him  with  interest. 
He  could  not  do  them  any  haim, 
at  last  he  reflected ;  and  he  did  not 
think  the  kind  old  lady  would  ob- 
ject. So  he  got  out  his  note-book, 
and  made  little  drawings  of  various 
things  that  struck  his  fancy.  The 
wonder  being  over  for  the  moment, 
and  the  pressure  of  Lady  Eskside's 
questions,  Dick's  mind  gladly  re- 
tired from  it  altogether,  and  re- 
turned to  easier  everyday  matters. 
That  this  discovery,  whatever  it 
was,  should  make  any  difference  in 
his  life,  did  not  seem  to  him  at 
all  a  likely  idea;  nor  did  such  a 
notion    seriously  enter   his  mind. 
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had  a  still,  profound,  nndemonstra- 
tiye  enjoyment  of  nature,  loving 
her  without  being  able  to  put  his 
love  into  words ;  and  the  beauty  of 
those  irregular  banks,  all  broken 
with  light  and  shade,  topped  with 
trees  which  threw  up  their  tall  stems 
towards  the  sky,  waiting  till  the 
blessing  of  new  life  should  come 
upon  them— -delightedj  the  young 
man,  who  for  years  had  known  no 
finer  scenery  than  the  unexciting 
precincts  of  the  Thames.  Dear 
Thames,  kind  river,  forgive  the 
words  ! — ^ungrateful  words  to  come 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  owes  thee 
untold  pleasures ;  but  soft  meadows 
and  weeping  willows,  and  aU  the 
gentle  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
level  stream,  looked  tame  beside  the 
foaming,  tumbling  river,  rushing 
with  shouts  among  its  rocks,  singing 
over  its  pebbles,  leaping  and  hurry- 
ing onward  through  all  those  bold 
braes  that  hemmed  it  in,  and  played 
perpetual  chase  and  escape  with  the 
brown  torrent.  The  trees  on  Esk- 
side  were  not  the  grand  broad  placid 
trees  to  which  Dick  was  used. 
Red  firs,  with  the  sun  on  tbeir  great 
russet  pillars;  white  birches,  poising 
daintily  on  every  fairy  knowe  \  pale 
ash-trees,  long-Umbed  and  bare — 
mixed  with  the  oaks  and  beeches, 
and  gave  a  different  character  to  the 
scene;  and  here  and  there  a  bold 
bit  of  brown  rock,  a  slip  of  red  earth, 
the  stony  course  of  a  bum  which 
went  rattling  in  hot  haste  to  join 
the  Esk,  crossing  the  path  and  top- 
pling down  in  dozens  of  tiny  water- 
falls— ^all  these  were  like  nothing  he 
had  ever  seen  before.  He  strayed  on 
a  little  further  and  a  little  further,  by 
bypaths  of  which  Val  knew  every 
curve  and  comer,  under  trees,  every 
one  of  which,  could  they  have  spoken, 
would  have  asked  for  news  of  their 
young  lord.  Sometimes  it  occurred 
to  him,  with  a  sense  of  additional 
pleasure,  that  all  this  would  one  day 
belong  to  his  young  patron.    Would 


Val  ever  ask  him  to  come  here,  he 
wondered  1  then  '<  Lord  bless  me ! " 
said  Dick  to  himself,  '<  why  should 
he  f  He'll  always  be  kind  and  good 
as  long  as  he  lives ;  but  why  should 
he  ask  the  like  of  mef"  and  he 
laughed  at  his  own  absurdity.  But 
what  with  these  thoughts,  and  what 
with  no  thought  at  all,  mere  pleasure, 
which  perhaps  carries  farthest,  he 
went  on,  much  farther  than  he  knew, 
as  far  as  the  linn  and  the  two  great 
beeches  which  had  played  so  great 
a  part  in  Val's  life.  Just  before  he 
reached  that  point  he  was  stopped 
by  a  sudden  sound  which  startled 
him,  which  had  a  distinct  tone  of 
humanity  in  it,  and  did  not  spring 
from  the  fresh  and  free  nature  about. 
It  was  the  sound  of  a  sob.  Dick 
stood  still  and  looked  about  him, 
with  recollections  of  his  own  child- 
hood rising  fresh  into  his  mind, 
and  a  tender  thought  of  finding 
some  poor  little  tired  wanderer  un- 
der some  tree,  crying  for  weariness. 
But  he  could  see  nothing,  and  pre- 
sently went  on  again,  persuading 
himself  that  his  ears  must  have  de- 
ceived him.  He  went  on,  himself 
rousing  intermittent  echoes,  for  his 
step  was  sometimes  inaudible  on 
the  mossy  turf,  and  sometimes  sent 
thrills  of  sound  all  through  the 
wood,  as  his  foot  crashed  on  a  fal- 
len branch,  or  stmck  the  pebbles 
aside  in  a  little  shower. 

When  he  got  to  the  linn  he 
paused  some  time  on  the  edge 
of  the  river,  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  the  place;  and  only  when  he 
was  passing  on,  perceived  behind 
him,  all  at  once,  somebody  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  trees — a 
little  figure  muffled  in  a  blue  cloak, 
and  leaning  against  the  bole  of  one 
of  the  big  beeches.  Dick  made  an 
unconscious  exclamation  —  "I  beg 
your  pardon*' — and  went  on,  half 
frightened  lest  he  should  have  dis- 
turbed some  one  who  had  a  better 
right  to  be  there  than  he  had.    But 
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this  incident  broke  the  spell  of  his 
Tvandering,  and  lecalled  him  to  the 
thought  tiiat  he  was  far  from  Boss- 
craig,  and  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
turn  back  as  he  had  come,  than  to 
risk  losing  his  way.  Perhaps  a 
little  curiosity  about  the  solitary 
figure  under  tiie  tree  had  something 
to  do  with  this  prudent  thought; 
but  his  curiosity  was  lessened  by  a 
second  glance  he  had  stolen  through 
the  trees,  which  showed  him  that  it 
was  a  lady  who  sat  there.  Had  it 
been  a  tramp-woman,  Dick  might 
have  shown  lias  sympathy;  but  with 
a  lady,  even  one  in  trouble,  he 
could  only  intrude;  and  yet  he 
could  not  help  bemg  interested. 
Could  it  be  from  her  that  the  sob 
had  come  %  and  why  should  she  be 
crying  here,  all  alone,  like  an  en- 
chanted princess  ?  He  knew  little 
about  enchanted  princesses,  but  he 
had  a  tender  hearty  and  the  sob  had 
troubled  him.  He  went  back  again, 
passing  slowly^  trying  to  make  out, 
without  staring^which  was  not 
consistent  with  Dick's  idea  of 
<<  manners  " — who  it  was,  and  what 
she  was  doing  under  the  shadow  of 
the  tree.  The  soft  grass  glade  be- 
tween these  two  giants  of  the  wood 
was  lighted  up  by  a  slant  ray  of  the 
sun  which  slid  all  the  way  down 
the  high  bank  on  the  other  side 
of  Esk,  to  pour  that  oblique  line 
of  glory  under  the  great  sweeping 
boughs  over  the  greensward.  She 
was  seated  out  of  the  sunshine,  but 


with  her  face  tamed  towards  the 
light,  and  it  seemed  to  Dick  that 
it  was  a  face  he  had  seen  befote. 
I  do  not   think  the   fieust  tbit  it 
was  a  young  &ce,  and  a  £ur  one, 
touched  him  so  much  as  that  it  vu 
very  pale  and  monmful,  justifying 
his  idea  that  the  sob  must  some- 
how have  belonged  to  it.    Hov  lie 
would  have  liked  to  linger,  to  tsk 
what  was  the  matter!    Hewoold 
have  done  so,  had  she  not  been  a 
lady ;   but  Dick   knew  his  place. 
His  surprise  was    greats  however, 
when,  as  soon  as   his    back  wu 
turned,  he  heard  a  stir,  a  sound  of 
footsteps,  a  fiadnt  call,  which  seemed 
addressed  to  him.  He  turned  roond 
quickly.     The    girl,   whoever  she 
was,  had  risen  from  her  seat    SI10 
had  come  out  of  the  shade  into  the 
sunshine,  and  was  standing  between 
the  trees,  with  the  light  upon  ha^ 
catching  a  glittering  edge  of  hair, 
and  giving  a  hem  of  brightness  to 
one  side  of  her  figure,  and  to  the 
outlines  of  the  blue  cloak.    ''I  h<^ 
your  pardon;  did  yon  caU  me! 
said  Dick,  shy  but  eager.     Perhaps 
she  had  lost  her  way.     Perhaps  she 
wanted  help  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Then  the  little  woodland  lady  beck- 
oned to  him  timidly.     I  think,  if  i^ 
had  not  been  for  the  anxiety  and 
longing  that  swelled  her  heart  well- 
nigh  to  bursting,  that  Violet  would 
never  have  had  the  courage  thuB 
to  appeal  to   a    stranger   in  ^® 
wood. 


CHAPTEB  XXXV. 


She  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him, 
timid,  yet  with  that  confidence 
which  social  superiority  gives  :  for 
Dick,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  though 
I  love  him,  was  not  one  of  those 
wonderful  beings  who  bear  the  ex- 
terior of  a  fine  gentleman  even  in  a 
workman's  clothes.  He  was  not 
vulgar  in  any  respect,  being  per- 


fectly free  from  every  kind  of  p^ 
tension,  and  with  all  the  essence 
of  fine  manners — ^that  politeness  of 
the  heart  which  neither  birth  nor 
education  by  themselves  can  gi^^ ; 
but  though,  as  I  have  said,  hisdretf 
was  to  a  certain  degree  copied  fiom 
Valentine's,  who  possessed  the^'tf^ 
eaift  quoi  in  perfection,  and  was  qoitfl 
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well  made  and  unobtrosiTey  yet  I  am 
obliged  to  allow  that  Dick  had  not 
that  mysterious  something  which 
makes  a  gentleman. ,  You  could  have 
found  no  fiiult  with  his  appearance, 
and  to  look  at  his  candid  counte- 
nance was  to  trust  him ;  but  yet  he 
had  not  the  je  ne  eats  quoif  and 
Yiolet  knew  that^  conyentionally 
speaking,  she  was  addressing  one 
who  was  "  not  a  gentleman ; "  this 
fact  gave  her  a  degree  of  freedom 
in  caJling  him  which  she  would 
scarcely  have  felt  with  a  stranger 
of  her  own  class.  But  more  than 
that,  Yiolet  had  recognised  Dick. 
It  was  some  years  since  she  had 
seen  him,  but  she  remembered  him. 
Not  all  at  once,  it  is  true.  When 
he  appeared  first,  before  he  saw  her, 
she  had  felt  as  he  did,  that  she  had 
seen  his  face  before;  but  ere  he 
passed  again,  she  had  made  out 
where  and  how  it  was  that  she  had 
seen  him.  It  must  be  recollected, 
too,  that  Violet's  heart  was  full  to 
oyerflowing  with  thoughts  of  Yal, 
of  whom  tins  stranger,  so  suddenly 
and  strangely  appearing,  was  a  kind 
of  shadow  in  her  mind.  The  whole 
scene  came  before  her  as  by  a  flash 
of  light)  after  five  minutes'  ponder- 
ing within  herself  where  she  had 
seen  that  face  before — ^for  from  the 
first  glance  she  had  felt  that  it  was 
somehow  associated  with  Yalentine. 
What  could,  bring  him  here,  this 
boatman  firom  the  Thames  1  Her 
heart  was  breaking  for  news  of  her 
young  lover,  so  dismally  parted 
fiK)m  her,  whom  she  must  never  see 
again  (she  thought);  but  only  to 
hear  his  name,  to  know  where  he 
was,  would  be  something.  She 
would  not  have  betrayed  herself  to 
'^a  gentleman,"  to  one  of  Yal's 
Mends  and  equals;  but  of  ''Mr 
Brown  " — she  remembered  even  his 
name  by  good  fortune — she  might 
make  her  inquiries  fireely.  So, 
uiged  by  the  anguish  in  her  poor 
Uttle   breast)  Yi   took   this  bold 


step.  She  had  been  sitting  thus 
for  hours  crying  aU  alone,  and 
thinking  to  herself  that  this  horrible 
blank  was  to  go  on  for  ever,  that 
she  would  nevermore  hoar  of  him 
even — and  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
blame  her  for  appealing  thus  to  the 
first  possibility  of  help.  She  made 
a  step  forward,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  pitiful  little  smile.  ''Per- 
haps you  do  not  remember,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  think  I  am  sure  it  is 
you.  I  never  forget  people  whom 
I  have  once  seen.  Did  not  you 
row  us  once,  on  the  Thames,  at 
Eton — ^my  father  and *' 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,  to  be  sure!" 
cried  Dick.  "I  knew  that  I  had 
seen  you  before."  He  was  a  little 
confused,  after  his  experience  with 
Lady  Eskside,  how  he  ought  to 
address  a  lady,  but  after  reflection 
decided  that  "  ma'am"  must  always 
be  right ;  for  had  he  not  heard  the 
Queen  herself  addressed  by  the 
fbiest  of  fine  ladies  as  "  Ma'am."  ? 

"Yes;  and  I  remember  you," 
said  YL  Then  she  made  a  pause, 
and  with  a  wistful  glance  at  him, 
and  a  sudden  flush  which  went  as 
quickly  as  it  came,  added — "  I  am 
Mr  Ross's  cousin." 

"I  recollect  now,"  cried  Dick. 
"He  was  so  set  on  it  that  you 
should  see  everything.  I  think  he 
was  a  bit  better  when  I  left." 

"  Better !"  cried  Yiolet,  clasping 

her  hands  together ;  "  was  he ** 

She  was  going  to  say,  was  he  iUf 
and  then  reflected  that,  perhaps,  it 
was  best  not  to  betray  to  a  stranger 
how  little  she  knew  of  him.  So 
she  stood  looking  up  in  his  &ce, 
with  great  eyes  dilated.  Her  eyes 
had  been  pathetic  and  full  of  en- 
treaty even  when  poor  Yi  was  at 
her  happiest  Now  there  is  no 
telling  how  beseeching  those  pretty 
eyes  were,  with  the  tears  stealing 
into  them,  making  them  bigger, 
softer,  more  liquid  and  tender  stilL 
This  look  quite  made  an  end  of 
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poor  Dick,  "who  felt  disposed  to  ay  her  piteous  streaming  eyes.     *^  Oh 

too  for  company,  and  was  aware  of  Yal,  Yal,  my  Yal !"  she  cried.     It 

some  strange,  unusual  movements  was  "our"  fault;  her  father  had 

in  his  own  good  heart.  done  it,  and  eyen  good  Sandy  had 

'*  Don't  you  fret,"  he  said  sooth-  had  his  share;  and  herself  who  had 

ing^y ;  '<  I  hrought  the  old  lady  the  twined  her  foolish  little  life  with 

news  this  morning.     He  had  an  ac-  his,  so  that  eyen  parting  with  her 

cident,  and  his  illness  was  sudden,  had  heen  another  complication  in 

But  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Valentine's  woes.     She  seemed  to 

accident,''  he  added.     '^  Don't  he  see  him  looking  up  at  her  in  the 

frightened,  ma'am.    It's  some  feyer,  moonlight,  hidding  her  good-hye. 

hut  not  the  worst  kind ;  and  the  Oh,  why  did  he  think  of  hert  why 

doctor  told  me  himself  that  he'd  did  he  take  that  tronhle  for  hert 

pull  through."  She  scarcely  heard  Dick's  anxious 

''  Oh,  l&L  Brown !"  cried  poor  YL  attempts  at  consolation*     She  was 

She  dropped  down  upon  a  &llen  not  thinking  of  the  future,  in  which, 

tree,  and  hegan  to  cry,  so  that  he  no  douht — how  could  she  doubt  it! 

could  scarcely  look  at  her  for  pity.  — ^Valentine  would  get  better ;  but 

*'  Indeed  you  must  not  he  &ight-  of  the  past»  and  of  all  that  made 

ened,"  said  Dick.     "  I  am  not  an-  him  ill.     Her  tears,  her  abandon- 

zious  a  bit,  after  what  the  doctor  ment  to  that  sorrow,  her  attempts 

told  me.     Neither  is  the  old  lady  to  command  herself,  went  to  Dic^s 

up  there  at  the  Castie — Lady  £sk-  heart.     He  stood  looking  at  her, 

side.     She  is  going  with  me  to-  wondering  wistfully  for  the  first 

morrow  morning  to  help  to  nurse  time  in  his  life  over  the  differences 

him.    Mother  has  him  in  hand,"  in  men's  lots.    If  he  (Dick)  were  to 

Dick  added  with  a  little  pride,  ''and  fall  ill,  his  mother,  no  doubt,  woidd 

he's  yery  safe  with  her.    Don't  £ret  be  grieyed ;  but  Dick  knew  that  it 

like  this — ^now  don't !  when  I  tell  would  create  no  commotion  in  tiie 

you    the    doctor    says    he'll    pull  world;    would  not  "upset"    any 

through."  one  as  Yal's  illness  did.    Naturally, 

"  Oh  Yal,  Yal,  my  Yal ! "  cried  the  good  fellowfelt,  Mr  Boss  was  of 

poor  little  Yiolet.    It  was  not  be-  much  more  importance  than  he  was, 

cause  she  was  frightened ;  for  at    or  would  eyer  be ;  but  stiD 

her    age — imless    experience    has  "  Oh,  how  foolish  you  must  think 

taught  otherwise — getting  better  me !"  cried  Yiolet^  drying  her  eyes, 

seems  so  necessary,  so  ineyitable  a  "It  is  not  that  I  amMghtened.    It 

conclusion  to  being  ilL    She  was  is  because  I  know  all  that  made  him 

not  afraid  of  his  life ;  but  her  heart  ilL     Oh,  Mr  Brown,  teU  me  about 

was  rent  with  pity,  with  tenderness,  it — tell  me  eyerytlung.    He  is  my 

with  that    poignant  touching    re-  cousin,  and  he  has  always  been  like 

morse,  to  which  the  innocent  are  my — ^brother.     He  used  to  bring  me 

liable.    All  that  had  gone  before,  here  when  I  was  a  child.     You 

all  that  Yalentine    had    suffered,  can't  think  how  eyerything  here  is 

seemed  to  come  back  to  her.    It  fuU  of  him — and  then  all  at  once 

was  not  her  fault,  but  it  was  "  our"  neyer  to  hear  a  word !"    Between 

fault.     She  seemed  to  herself  to  be  every  broken  sentence  the  tears  fell 

inyolyed  in  the  cause  of  it,  though  in  little  bright  showers  from  Yiolet's 

she  would  have  died  sooner  than  eyes. 

harm    him.      Her  lips    began  to  Dick  sat  down  on  the  same  fallen 

quiyer,  the  tears  rained  through  the  tree,  but  at  a  respectful  distance^ 

fingers  with  which  she  tried  to  hide  and  told  her  all  he  knew — ^which 
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was  not  eveTything,  for  his  mother 
did  not  enter  into  details,  and  he 
knew  little  about  the  incident  on 
the  river,  and  her  share  in  it. 
Violet  listened,  never  taking  her 
eyes  from  his  face,  which  was  hard 
npon  Dick,  yet  not  undelightfnl  to 
him.  He  had  gone  through  a  great 
many  experiences  that  morning. 
But  even  Lady  Eskside's  strange 
emotion,  her  curiosity  about  him- 
self, and  agitated  manner,  had  not 
the  same  effect  as  this  stiU  more 
unexpected  and  strange  encounter. 
He  sat,  at  first  rather  awkwardly, 
upon  the  edge  of  his  end  of  the 
tree,  with  his  face  turned  towards 
her,  but  not  always  bold  enough  to 
look  at  her.  The  slant  of  the  sun- 
beam, which  was  gradually  dying 
off  the  scene,  fell  in  the  middle 
between  them  like  a  rail  of  gold, 
separating  them  from  each  other. 
Across  tlus  heavenly  line  of  separa- 
tion her  eyes  shone  like  stars,  often 
bewildering  Dick,  though  he  kept 
pretty  straight  in  his  narrative,  tak- 
ing as  little  account  as  possible  of 
the  occasional  giddiness  that  came 
over  him,  and  the  dazzling  sensation 
in  his  eyes.  Violet,  interrupting 
him  nowand  then  by  a  brief  question, 
sometimes  crying  softly  under  her 
breath,  gave  her  entire  attention  to 
every  word ;  and  Esk  ran  on  through 
all,  with  a  murmur  as  of  a  third 
person  keeping  them  company; 
and  the  wood  contributed  those 
numberless  soft  sounds  which 
make  up  the  silence  of  nature, 
enveloping  them  in  an  atmosphere 
of  her  own.  Dick  was  not  much 
given  to  poetry,  but  he  felt  like 
something  in  a  fairy  tale.  It  was 
an  experience  altogether  new  and 
strange  ]  for  hitherto  there  had  been 
no  enchantments  in  his  life.  How 
different  it  was  to  her  and  to  him ! 
To  the  young  man,  the  first  thrill 
of  romance,  the  first  touch  of 
magic — ^the  beginning  of  all  sweet 
delusions,    follies,    and    dreams ; 


to  the  girl,  an  imperfect,  faltering 
narrative,  filled  out  by  imagination, 
a  poor,  blurred  picture — better,  fiEff 
better,  indeed,  than  nothing,  and 
giving  her  for  the  moment  a  kind 
of  miserable  happiness,  but  in  itself 
nothing.  ^  It  is  finghtful  to  think  at 
what  a  disadvantage  people  meet 
each  other  in  this  world.  Dick's 
life,  which  had  all  been  honest  prose 
up  to  this  moment,  became  on  the 
spot,  poetry;  but,  poor  fellow,  he 
was  nothing  but  prose,  poor  prose 
to  Vi,  to  whom  these  woods  were 
full  of  all  the  lyric  melodies  of 
young  life.  She  listened  to  him 
without  thinking  of  him,  drinking 
in  every  word,  and  not  ungrateful, 
any  more  than  she  was  ungrateful 
to  the  fallen  tree,  or  the  beech 
boughs  that  sheltered  her.  Nay, 
she  had  a  warmer  feeling,  a  sense  of 
grateful  friendship,  to  Dick. 

''  Mr  Brown,"  she  said,  when  his 
tale  was  done,  "I  am  very,  very 
thankful  to  you  for  telling  me.  I 
should  never  have  known  but  for 
you.  For  I  ought  to  say  that  my 
people  and  Val's  people — ^I  mean 
my  cousin's — are  not  quite— quite 
good  Mends.  I  must  not  say  whose 
&ult  it  is,"  said  Vi,  with  a  sup- 
pressed sob ;  '*  and  I  don't  see  Lady 
Eakside  now — so  without  you  I 
should  not  have  known.  Mr  ]^wn ! 
would  you  mind  writing — a  little 
note — just  two  lines — ^to  say  how 
he  is  when  you  get  back  9 " 

"Mind  I  "said  Dick.  "If  you  will 
let  me " 

"  And  you  can  tell  him  when  he 
gets  well,"  cried  the  girl,  her  voice 
sinking  very  low,  her  eyes  leaving 
Dick's  face,  and  straying  into  the 
glow  of  sunshine  (as  he  thought)  be- 
tween the  two  great  trees — "you  can 
tell  him  that  you  met  me  here ;  and 
that  I  was  thinking  of  him,  and  was 

glad — glad  to  hear  of  him ^"    To 

show  her  gladness,  Violet  let  drop 
two  great  tears  which  for  some  time 
had  been  brimming  over  her  eyelids. 
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<<  It  is  dreadful  to  be  parted  from  a  teUhinL    I  will  do  anything,  eT^j- 

friend  and  to  hear  no  word ;  but  now  thing  70a  choose  to  say/'  said  Didk, 

thatlknowy  it  will  not  be  so  hard,  in  lus  fer^oor.    She  gave  a  snrpria- 

Mr    Brown,  you  will  be  sure    to  ed  wistful  look  at  Iwn,  and  shook 

send  just  two  lines,  two  words,  to  her  head, 

tell  mo        "  ''I  must  think  for  both  of  ns," 

Here    her    voice    faltered,    and  she  said;  "and  Yal  is  veiy  hastj, 

lost  itself  in  a  flatter  of  suppressed  very  rash.    Ko,  you  must  not  say 

sound — sobs    painfully    restrained,  anything  mora    Tell  him  I  am  quite 

which  yet  would  burst  forth.     She  wdl  if  he  asks,  and  not  unhappy 

did  her  very  best,  poor  child,  to  mas-  — ^not  very  unhappy— only  anzions 

ter  them,  and  turning  to  Dick  with  to  know ;  and  when  he  is  weU,** 

a  pathetic  smile,  wluspered  as  well  she  said,  with  a  reluctant  little  sigh, 

as  she  could — ^*  I  can't  tell  you  how  "  you  need  not  mind  writing  any 

it  all  Ib.     It  is  not  only  for  Yal  more.    That  will  be  enough.     It  is 

being  ilL     It  is  everything — every-  a  terrible  thing  when  there  are  quar- 

thing  that  is  wrong !    Papa,  too—  rels  in  families,  Mr  Brown." 

but  I  can't  tell  you ;  only  tell  him  '^  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Dick,  who 

that  you  met  Yiolet  at  the  linn."  knew  nothing  about  families,  nor 

''  I  will  teU  him  everything  you  about  quarrelB,  but  followed  with  a 

have  said.    I  will  write,  if  you  like,  curious  solemnity  the  iofiuitiae  ange- 

eveiy  day,"  cried  poor  Dick,   his  lical  wisdom  and  gravity  of  her  fiioe. 

heart  wrung  with  sympathy — and  "  A  terrible  thing  when  peojile 

with  envy  as  well.  try  to  hurt  each  other  who  ought  to 

"Would  that  be  too  much)"  she  love  each  other;  and  some  of  us 

askedyWith  an  entreating  look.  "Oh,  must  always  pay  for  it,"  said  poor 

if  it  would  not  be  too  much  !    And,  Yiolet,  in  deep  seriousness — "  al- 

Mr  Brown,  perhaps  it  will  be  best  ways,  always  some  one  must  suffer ; 

to  send  it  to  mamma      I  cannot  when  it  might  be  so  different  I    If 

have  any  secrets,  though  I  may  be  you  are  going  back  to  Bosscrai^ 

unhappy.     If  you  will  give  me  a  you  should  go  before  the  sun  sets, 

piece  of  paper,  I  will  write  the  ad-  for  it  is  feur,  when  you  don't  know 

dress,  and  thank  you— oh,  how  I  the  way." 

will  thank  you  ! — ^all  my  life."  "  And  you  1 "  said  Dick,  rising 

Dick,  who  felt  miserable  himself,  in  obedience  to  this  diBmi«ial,  yet 

he  could  scarcely  tell  why,  got  out  longing  to  linger,  to  prolong  the 

his  note-book,  with  all  the  rough  conversation,   and  not  willing   to 

little  drawings  in  it  of  the  brackets  allow  that  this  strange  episode  in 

at  Bosscraig.     He  had  not  known,  his  life  had  come  to  an  end. 

when  he  put  them  down,  how  much  "My  way  is  not  the  same  as 

more  was  to  befall  him  in  this  one  yours,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 

brief  afternoon.     She  wrote  the  ad-  hand  with  gentle  grandeur,  like  a 

dress  with  a  little  hand  which  trem-  little  princess,  sweet  and  Mendly, 

bled.  but  stoopiug  out  of  a  loftier  region, 

"  My  hand  is  so  unsteady,"  she  "  and  I  know  every  step.  Good- 
said,  "lam  spoiling  your  book.  I  bye,  and  thank  you  wiUi  all  my 
must  write  it  over  again.  Oh,  I  beg  heart  You  must  keep  this  path 
your  pardon ;  my  hand  never  used  straight  up  past  the  firs.  I  am 
to  shake.  Tell  Yal — but  no,  no.  It  very,  very  glad  I  was  here." 
is  better  that  you  should  not  tell  "  Oood-bye,  Miss  Yiolet,"  said 
Mm  anything  more."  Dick.    It  gave  him  a  littte  pleasure 

"Whatever  you  bid  me  I  will  to  say  her  name,  which  was   so 
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pretty  and  sweet ;  and  he  was  too  ing  their  feelings  to  him,  receiving, 
loyal  and  too  respectful  to  linger  as  it  were,  faTonrs  at  his  hand,  had 
after  this  farewell,  but  walked  away  the  most  curious  effect  upon  him 
as  a  man  goes  out  of  a  royal  pre-  He  had  never  felt  so  melancholy  in 
sence,  not  venturing  to  stay  after  his  life  as  when  Violet  thus  sent 
the  last  gracious  word  has  been  him  away;  and  yet  his  head  was 
said.  He  could  not  bear  to  go,  but  full  of  a  delicious  intoxication,  a 
would  not  remain  even  a  moment  sense  of  something  elevated,  ethe- 
against  her  wilL  When  he  had  real,  above  the  world  and  all  its 
gone  a  little  way  he  ventured  to  common  ways.  Should  he  ever  see 
turn  back  and  look — ^but  nothing  her  again,  he  wondered  %  would  she 
was  visible  except  the  tree&  She  speak  to  him  as  she  had  done  now, 
had  disappeared,  and  the  sunshine  and  ask  his  help,  and  trust  to  his 
had  disappeared  ;  it  seemed  to  sympathy)  Poor  Dick  had  not  the 
IHck's  awakened  fancy  as  if  both  remotest  idea  that  those  new  sensa- 
must  have  gone  together.  The  last  tions  in  his  mind,  this  mixture  of 
golden  arrow  of  light  was  gliding  delight  and  of  melancholy,  this  stir- 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  ring  up  of  all  emotions,  which  made 
and  all  the  glade  between  the  bushes  his  long  walk  through  the  woods 
lay  dim  in  the  greyness  of  the  feel  like  a  swallow-flight  to  him, 
evening.  What  a  change  it  made !  had  anything  to  do  with  the  vulgar 
He  went  on  with  a  sigh.  Violet  frenzy  he  had  heard  of,  which 
had  gone  back  to  the  foot  of  the  silly  persons  called  falling  in  love, 
tree,  and  was  waiting  there  till  he  He  had  always  felt  very  superior 
should  be  out  of  sight;  and  Dick  and  rather  contemptuous  of  this 
divined  that  this  was  the  case,  and  weakness,  which  young  men  of  his 
that  she  wanted  no  more  of  him.  class  feel  no  doubt  in  its  more  deli- 
Well  !  why  should  she  want  any  cate  form,  like  others,  but  which  is 
more  of  himi  She  was  a  lady,  quite  seldom  spoken  of  among  them  in  any 
out  of  Dick's  way,  and  she  had  been  but  that  coarse  way  which  revolts 
very  sweet  to  him — ^as  gracious  as  all  gentle  natures.  So  he  was  totally 
a  queen.  Between  this  imper^  unwarned  and  unarmed  against  any 
sonation  of  sweet  youth,  and  the  insidious  beginnings  of  sentiment, 
other  figure,  old  Lady  Eskside,  with  and  would  have  resented  indignantly 
her  dignity  and  agitated  kindness,  any  idea  that  his  tender  sympathy 
Dick  was  wonderfully  dazzled.  Kail  with  this  little  lady,  who  had  opened 
ladies  were  like  these,  what  a  strange  her  heart  to  him,  had  anything  what- 
sort  of  enchantment  it  must  be  to  ever  in  it  of  the  character  of  love, 
spend  one's  life  in  such  society.  Dick  How  could  it  haVe — ^when  the  very 
had  never  known  any  woman  but  foundation  of  this  strange  sweet  re- 
his  mother,  whom  he  loved,  and  velation  to  him  of  an  utterly  new 
upon  whose  will  he  had  often  been  kind  of  intercourse  and  companion- 
dependent,  but  to  whom  he  was  ship,  was  the  love,  or  something  that 
always  in  some  degree  forbearing  he  supposed  must  be  love,  between 
and  indulgent,  piuzled  by  her  Mr  Boss,  his  patron,  and  this  little 
caprices,  and  full  of  that  tender  princess  of  the  woods  1  What  a 
patience  towards  her  which  has  in  lucky  fellow  Mr  Boss  was,  Dick 
its  very  nature  something  of  superi-  thought,  with  the  tenderest,  friend- 
ority ;  and  to  find  himself  suddenly  liest  version  of  envy  that  ever 
in  the  society  of  these  two  ladies,  entered  a  man's  bosom !  and  then  it 
one  after  the  other,  both  taking  occurred  to  him,  with  a  little  sigh, 
him  into  their  confidence,  betray-  to  think  that  the  lots  of  men  in  this. 
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world  weie  very  diffeient;  but  he 
was  not,  he  hoped,  so  wretched  a  fel- 
low as  to  grudge  bis  best  fiiend  any 
of  the  good  things  that  wore  inhis 
share.  Thus  he  went  back  to  Boss- 
craig  with  his  mind  entirely  filled 
with  a  new  subject — a  subject  which 
made  him  less  sensitive  even  than 
he  was  before  to  any  new  light  upon 
his  own  position.  He  looked  at 
Violet's  writing  in  his  note-book 
with  very  bewildering  feelings  when 
he  got  at  night  to  the  luxurious 
room  where  he  was  to  sleep.  She 
had  written  the  address  very  un- 
steadily, then  crossed  it  out,  and  re- 
peated it  with  great  care  and  pre- 
cision— Mrs  Pringle,  Moray  Place, 
Edinburgh.  Though  it  slightly 
chilled  him  to  think  that  this  was 
her  mother's  name,  not  her  own,  yet 
the  sense  of  having  this  little  bit  of 
her  in  his  breast-pocket  was  very 
delightful  and  very  strange.  He 
sat  and  looked  at  it  for  a  long 
time.  On  the  page  just  before  it 
were  these  notes  he  had  made  of  the 
brackets  in  the  great  drawing-room. 
These  were  the  tangible  evidences 
of  this  strange  mission  of  his,  and 
sudden  introduction  into  a  life  so 
different  from  his  own.  It  just 
crossed  his  mind  to  wonder  whether 
these  scratches  on  the  paper  would 
be  all,  whether  he  might  look  them 
up  years  hence  to  convince  himself 
that  it  was  not  a  dream.  And 
then  poor  Dick  gave  a  great  sigh,  so 
fuU  and  large,  expanding  his  deep 
bosom,  that  it  almost  blew  out  his 
candles ;  whereupon  he  gave  a  laugh, 
poor  fellow,  and  said  his  prayers, 
and  got  to  bed. 

Ajs  for  Lady  Eskside,  she  showed 
more  weakness  that  particular  even- 
ing than  had  been  visible,  I  think, 
all  her  life  before.  She  could  not 
sleep,  but  kept  Mrs  Harding  by  her 
bedside,  talking  in  mysterious  but 
yet  intelligible  confidence.  "  You'll 
set  to  work,  Maigret,  as  soon  as 
I've  gone,  to  have  all  the  new  wing 


put  in  order,  the  carpets  pat  down, 
and  the  curtains  put  up,  and  eveiy- 
thing  ready  for  habitation.  I  cannot 
quite  say  who  may  be  coming  but 
itis  best  to  be  ready.  My  poor  old 
lord's  new  wing,  that  gave  him  so 
much  trouble !  It  will  be  stnmge 
to  see  it  lived  in  after  so  many 
years!" 

''Indeed,  and  it  will  that,  my 
lady,"  said  Mrs  Harding,  discieet 
and  courteous. 

'<  It  will  that !  I  don't  suppose 
that  you  take  any  interest^"  said 
Lady  Eskside,  ''beyond  jost  the 
furniture,  and  so  forth — ^though 
you've  lived  under  our  roof  and  ate 
our  bread  these  thirty  yeais !  ^ 

Mrs  Harding  was  a  prudent 
woman,  and  knew  that  too  much 
interest  was  even  more  dang^oos 
than  too  little  "  The  furniture  is  a 
great  thought,"  she  said  demurely, 
"to  a  person  in  my  position,  my 
lady.  If  you'll  mind  that  Fm  re- 
sponsible for  everything;  and  I 
canna  forget  if  s  all  new,  and  that 
there  is  aye  the  risk  that  the  moths 
may  have  got  into  the  curtains. 
I've  had  more  thought  about  these 
curtains,"  said  the  housekeeper,  with 
a  sigh,  "than  the  Queen  henel' 
takes  about  the  state." 

"  You  and  your  moths !"  said  my 
lady,  with  sharp  scorn.  "Oh, 
Margret  Harding,  it's  little  you 
know  about  it !  If  there  was  any 
way  of  keeping  the  canker  and 
the  care  out  of  folks'  hearts !  And 
what  is  it  to  you  that  I'm  standing 
on  the  verge  of,  I  don't  know  what 
— ^that  I've  got  the  thread  in  my 
hand  that's  &iled  us  so  long — ^that 
maybe  after  all,  after  all,  my  old 
lord  may  get  his  way,  and  everything 
be  smooth,  plain,  and  straight  for 
them  that  come  after  ust  What's 
this  to  youl  I  am  a  foolish  old 
woman  to  say  a  word.  Oh,  if  my 
Mary  were  but  here !" 

"  My  lady,  it's  a  great  deal  to  me, 
and  I'm  as  anxious  as  I  can  bo; 
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but  if  I  were  to  take  it  upon  me  to 
apeak,  what  would  I  get  by  it )  " 
said  Mrs  Haiding/  driven  to  self- 
defence.  ''The  like  of  us,  we  have 
to  know  everything,  and  never 
speak." 

''Maigret,  my  woman,  I  cannot 
be  wrong  this  time — ^it's  not  possible 
that  I  can  be  wrong  this  time," 
said  Lady  Eskside.  ''You  were 
yeiy  much  struck  yourself  when  you 
saw  the  young — when  you  saw  my 
visitor.  I  could  see  it  in  your  fiace — 
and  your  husband  too.  He's  not  a 
clever  man,  but  he's  been  a  long 
time  about  the  house." 

"  He's  clever  enough,  my  lady," 
said  the  housekeeper.  "  Neither 
my  lord  nor  you  would  do  with 
your  owre  clever  men,  and  I  canna 
be  fashed  with  them  mysel'.  Now, 
my  man,  if  he's  no  that  gleg,  he's 


steady ;  and  I'm  aye  to  the  fore," 
said  Mrs  Harding,  calmly.  This  was 
a  compensation  of  natiire  which  was 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

"  You  see,  you  knew  his  father 
so  well,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  with 
an  oracular  dimnesB  which  even 
Mrs  Harding's  skill  could  scarcely 
interpret ;  and  then  she  added  softly, 
"  God  bless  them  1  Qod  bless  them 
both!" 

"  My  lady,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
puzzled,  "you'll  never  be  fit  to 
travel  in  the  morning,  if  you  don't 
get  a  good  sleep." 

"  That's  true,  that's  true ;  but  yet 
you  might  say,  God  bless  them. 
The  Angel  that  redeemed  us  from  all 
evil,  bless  the  lads,"  murmured  the 
old  lady,  under  her  breath.  "  Good- 
night You  may  go  away,  you  hard- 
hearted woman ;  I'll  try  to  sleep." 


CHAPTER  ZZXVI. 


Lord  Eskside  was  seated  in  a 
little  dingy  sitting-room  in  Jermyn 
Street  Once  upon  a  time,  long 
years  ago,  the  Esksides  had  possessed 
a  town-house  in  a  region  which  is 
no  longer  habitable  by  lords  and 
ladies ;  but  as  they  had  ceased  for 
years  to  come  for  even  that  six 
weeks  in  London  which  consoles 
country  families  with  a  phantasma- 
goric glimpse  of  "the  world,"  the 
town-house  had  long  passed  out  of 
their  hands.  Lord  Eskside  had 
spent  this  dreary  week  in  rooms 
which  overlooked  the  dreary  blank 
wall  of  St  James's,  with  its  few  trees, 
and  the  old  gravestones  inside — ^not  a 
cheerful  sight  for  an  old  man  whose 
last  hopes  seemed  to  be  dying  from 
him.  He  had  employed  detectives, 
had  advertised  with  immense  pre- 
caution in  the  newspapers,  and  him- 
self had  wandered  about  the  town, 
night  and  day,  seeking  his  boy ;  while 
the  few  people  whom  he  met  when 
he  appeared  at  rare  intervals  in  such 


streets  as  are  frequented  by  anybody 
worth  speaking  of^  paid  hun  compli- 
ments on  his  grandson's  success,  and 
hoped  that  Yal,  when  he  appeared 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
show  himself  worthy  of  his  race. 
"  I  expect  him  to  do  us  credit,"  the 
old  lord  said,  working  his  shaggy 
eyebrows  in  such  a  way  that  his 
acquaintances  thought  he  had  some 
nervous  complaint^  and  shook  their 
heads,  and  wondered  that  "  in  his 
state  of  health"  he  should  be  in 
town  alone.  What  bitter  pangs 
were  in  his  heart  when  he  said 
these  words  I  The  boy  had  done 
them  credit  aU  his  life  up  to  this 
moment  If  it  was  not  the  loftiest 
kind  of  reputation  which  Yal  had 
acquired,  it  was  yet  a  kind  highly 
estimated  in  the  world,  and  which 
young  men  prized ;  and  no  stain  had 
ever  touched  that  bright  young 
reputation,  no  shadow  of  shame  ever 
lighted  upon  it  And  now !  These 
congratulations,  which  in  other  cir- 
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cnmstances  would  have  been  so 
sweet  to  him,  were  gall  and  bitter- 
ness. What  ^Yal  had  disappeared 
like  his  mother,  with  all  the  indif- 
ference to  the  claims  of  life  and  duty 
which  that  undisciplined,  unedu- 
cated womanhad  shown!  What  if  he 
were  so  crashed  by  the  revelations 
suddenly  made  to  him,  that  instead 
of  taking  the  manly  way,  facing  the 
scandal  and  living  it  out,  he  were 
now  to  give  in,  and  fail,  and  leave 
his  place  to  be  occupied  by  others  f 
The  thought  of  that  election  declared 
void  for  which  he  had  struggled  so 
stoutly,  and  of  some  one  else  coming 
in  upon  Yal's  ruin,  triumphing  in 
his  downfall,  was  sharp  as  a  poisoned 
sword  in  the  old  man's  heart.  Lady 
Eskside  thought  chiefly  of  the  boy 
himself,  and  of  what  he  might  do 
in  his  despair ;  but  the  public  down- 
fall which  seemed  imminent,  added 
pangs  even  more  bitter  to  her  hus- 
band's sufferings.  His  adversary 
had  done  all  thatan  adversary  might ; 
but  no  adversary  could  harm  Lord 
Eskside  and  break  his  heart  as  his 
boy  could.  The  old  lord  was  very 
strong  upon  race.  It  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  his  fullest  faith.  He 
believed  not  only  in  the  efficacy  of 
being  well-bom,  but  extended  that 
privilege  far  beyond  the  usual  limits 
allowed  to  it.  He  had  fedth  in  the 
race  of  a  ploughman  as  well  as  in 
that  of  his  own  noble  house.  But 
the  blood  in  the  veins  of  his  boy 
had  come  from  a  race  of  wanderers 
— a  species,  indeed,  not  a  race  at 
all — ^made  up  by  intermixtures  of 
which  neither  law  nor  honour  took 
note  j'and  how  could  he  tell  that  the 
honest  ichor  of  the  Bosses  would 
predominate  over  the  influence 
of  that  turbid  mixture)  Already 
it  was  evident  enough  that  the 
vagabond  strain  had  not  lost  its 
power.  He  had  feared  it  all  Yal's 
life,  and  sternly  repressed  it  from 
his  boyhood  up;  but  repression 
had  now  ceased  to  be  possible^  and 


here  was  the  evil  in  full  foioe.    Lord 
Eskside's  notion  was  that  no  man 
could  be  a  man  who  was  not  cap- 
able of  setting  his  face  hard  again^ 
difficulty  and  fighting  it  out.     To 
flee  was  a  thing  impossible  to  him ; 
but  Valentine  had  fled,  and  what 
but  his  vagrant  blood  could  be  to 
blame  %    It  did  not  occur  to  the  old 
lord  that  his  own  son,  in  ^hom 
there  was  no  vagrant  blood,  had  fled 
more  completely  than  poor  Val — 
turning  his  back  upon  his  ooontry, 
and  hiding  his  shame  in  unknown 
regions      and     unknown      duties. 
Bichaid's  desertion   had  wounded 
his  father  to  the  quick  in  its  time ; 
but  Val  had  obliterated   Bichaid, 
and  now  he  scarcely  recollected  that 
previous   desertion.     It  never  oc^ 
curred  to  him  to  think  that  Itichaid's 
example  had  put  it  into  the  boy's 
mind  to  abandon  his  natural  place, 
and  flee  before  the  sudden  mortifi- 
cation and  downfall     With  steange 
pain,  and  anxiety  deeper  than  words, 
he  set  everything  down  to  the  unfor- 
tunate mother.  Her  wild  blood — the 
blood  of  a  creature  without  reason, 
incapable  of  that  supreme  human 
faculty  of  endurance,  which  was  to 
Lord  Eskside  one  of  the  highest 
of   qualities — ^was  at    the   bottom 
of  it  alL     If  he  could  find  the  boy 
in  time  to  exert  his  old  influence 
over  him,  to  induce  him  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  coward  prin- 
ciple in  his  mind,  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  duty !    Lord  Eskside 
thought  of  Val  as  an  old  soldier 
might  think  of  a  descendant  who 
had  turned  his  back  upon  an  enemy. 
Shame,  and  love  eager  to  conceal  the 
shame — sharp  personal  mortification 
and  the  sting  of  wounded  pride,  bat- 
tliug  with  tenderness  unspeakable, 
and  anxious  longing  at  any  cost»  at 
all  hazards,  to  wipe  out  this  stain 
and  inspire  the  unfortunate  to  re- 
deem himself — ^these  were  the  feel- 
ings in  his  mind.  The  sharpest  in- 
gredient in  such  a  cup  of  bitterness 
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iSy  that  the  parent  well  knows  he 
cannot  work  out  redemption  for  his 
boy.  No  other  bat  himself  can  do 
it.  PrajerSy  and  tears,  and  atone- 
ments, and  concealments,  and  all  the 
piteoos  expedients  of  human  love 
andmiseryyCannotdoit  No  man  can 
redeem  lus  brother.  The  coward 
must  himself  proye  that  he  has 
overcome  his  cowardice;  the  man 
who  has  fiuled  must  himself  turn 
back  the  tide  of  fortune  and  win. 
And  I  do  not  know  anything 
more  pathetic  in  nature  than  the 
brave  old  hero  trying  hard  to  put 
his  own  heart  of  gold  into  the  leaden 
bosom  of  some  degenerate  boy ;  or 
the  pure  strong  woman  labouring  to 
inspire  with  her  own  white  fervent 
soiQ  some  lump  of  clay  who  has 
been  given  to  her — Gfod  knows  how 
— ^for  a  daughter.  This  was  how 
the  old  lord  felt  If  he  could  but 
put  himself,  his  old  steadfast 
heart/  his  obdurate  courage,  his 
dogged  strength  of  purpose,  into 
the  boy!  If  there  was  but  any 
^  way  to  do  it !  —  transfusion  of 
spirit  like  that  fanciful  medical 
notion  of  transfusion  of  blood. 
Lord  Eskside  would  have  given  bis 
old  veins  to  be  drained — ^his  aged 
fiiame  to  be  hacked  as  any  physician 
pleased — ^would  have  had  his  very 
heart  taken  out  of  his  breast  had  that 
been  possible — ^to  give  the  best  of  it 
to  Yal;  but  could  not,  heaven  help 
US !— could  only  sit  and  think  what 
impotent  words  to  say,  what  argu- 
ments to  use,  when  he  should  find 
him,  to  make  the  boy  stand  and  en- 
dure like  a  man« 

He  was  sitting  thus,  his  head 
leaning  on  his  hand,  Ids  shaggy  eye- 
brows so  bent  over  his  eyes  that  you 
scarcely  could  see  them  glimmer  in 
the  caverns  below,  though  there  was 
a  painful  sufiiision  in  them  which 
glistened  when  the  light  caught  it. 
A  daret-jug  was  on  the  table  and  a 
single  glass.  He  had  dined  late,  after 
being  out  all  day,  and  was  worn  out 
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by  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  and 
the  heaviness  of  disappointment. 
There  was  a  little  fire  smoulder- 
ing in  the  grate,  but  he  had  thrown 
the  window  open  with  an  irrit- 
able impatience  of  the  close  smaU 
shut-up  room.  The  distant  sounds 
of  the  streets  still  came  in,  though 
the  full  tide  of  traffic  was  over. 
There  was  still  a  roll  and  murmur 
of  distant  carriages  and  voices,  the 
hum  of  that  sea  which  calls  itself 
London.  The  old  lord  paid  no  at- 
tention. He  was  going  over  ideas 
which  he  had  pondered  again  and 
again,  anxiously,  but  with  a  certain 
languor  and  hopelessness  in  his 
heart.  If  he  heaid  the  carriage  stop 
below,  the  sound  of  the  opening 
door,  he  took  no  notice.  What 
was  it  to  him  %  Carriages  stopped 
continually  all  through  the  evening. 
People  were  always  coming  and 
going.  What  could  it  matter  to 
him — a  stranger,  alone  % 

He  sat  fftcing  the  door — it  waa  a 
habit  he  had  fiftUen  into  since  he 
came  here-— not  with  any  expecta- 
tion, but  only  in  case — for,  to  be 
sure,  some  visitor  might  come,  some 
one  with  news  might  come,  though 
he  did  not  look  for  anything.  Even 
the  sound  of  steps  and  voices  com- 
ing up -stairs  did  not  excite  him, 
it  was  so  usuaL  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, he  roused  himsel£  The  door 
was  thrown  wide  open,  without 
any  preliminary,  and  Lady  Eskside 
wicked  straight  in,  her  old  eyes 
shining,  her  figure  dilating  with 
triumph,  like  a  figure  in  a  procession. 
The  sight  of  her  startled  her  hus- 
band beyond  expression,  yet  not  so 
much  as  did  the  other  figure  behind 
her.  ''You,  Catherine,  you 9  and 
you've  got  him !"  he  cri^;  for  there 
was  a  certain  general  resemblance  in 
height  and  form  between  Dick  and 
VaL  "Fve  got  hun!"  said  Lady  Esk- 
side, standing  aside  with  that  extra- 
ordinary air  of  triumph,  to  show  to 
her  husband  the  figure  of  a  timid 
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young  many  respectful  and  hesitat-  than  the  wodd — i&om  his  Bhonlders. 

ing,  who  looked  at  him  with  blue  ''Wait  a  momenV'  said  Lord  £sk- 

eyes,  half  deprecatiiigy  half  apolo-  side,  his  eyebrows  gradually  widen* 

getic.     Lord  Eakside's  heart»  which  ing ;  ''  what  did  you  say  it  was  I    I 

had  jumped  high,  sank  down  in  his  did  not  catch  it  deady ;  ill,  in  his 

breast.  He  gare  but  one  look  at  the  bed  f " 
stranger  whom,  at  first,  he  had  taken        ''But  nothiog  to  be  frightened 

for  Valentine.  "  Grood  Lord  I  do  you  about — ^nothing  to  alarm  us ^' 

mean  to  drive  me  madf    My  lady  I        ''  I  am  not  alarmed,  1  am  not 

is  this  what  you  bring  me  for  Yalt''  alarmed  ! "  said  the  old  lord.     To 

he  cried  j  and  turned  his  back  upon  tell  the  truth,  he  was  giddj  with 

the  new-comer  with  fererish  irrita-  the    sudden    cessation    of    pain. 

blLity,  feeling  the  disappointment  "  There,  Catherine!  it's  you  I  ought 

go  to  his  very  heart  to  think  of,  after  such  a  journey,'* 

"Oh,  my  dear,  foigiye  me  I "  cried  he  added,  quickly  coming  to  hua- 

Lady  Esknde ;  "  I  was  not  thinking  selfl  "  Sit  down  and  rest;  no  doubt 

of  Yal  for  the  moment.    Look  at  you're  very  tired.    Ill — in  his  bed? 

him,  look  at  him !  look  at  the  boy  Then  if  s  all  accounted  for;  and  God 

again!"  be  thanked!"  said  Lord  Eskside. 

"You  were  not  thinking  of  Yal)  He  said  this  under  his  breath,  and 
Li  the  name  of  heaven,  who  else  was  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  smoulder^ 
there  to  think  of?"  said  her  bus-  ing  fire,  and  put  his  old  wife  into 
band.  He  was  almost  too  angry  to  it,  grasping  her  by  both  the  aims 
speak — and  so  sick  with  his  dis-  for  a  moment,  which  was  his  near- 
appointment,  that  he  could  have  est  approach  to  an  embrace, 
done  something  cruel  to  show  it,  had  "  But  you  have  not  given  a  look 
the  means  been  in  his  way.  or  a  thought  to— him  I  brought 

"Forgive  me!"  said  my  lady,  with  me,"  said  the  old  lady,  giasp- 
putting  her  hand  upon  hiiB  arm ;  ing  him  in  her  turn  with  a  forcible 
"but  &ere's  news  of  YaL  I  have  yet  tremulous  hcdd. 
brought  you  news  of  him.  He's  "Him  you've  brought  with  you?** 
ill— in  his  bed  with  fever;  oh !  Lord  Eskside  turned  round,  with  a 
when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  half  frantic  scowl  from  under  his  shaggy  eye- 
to  find  how  long  it  takes,  with  all  brows,  which  meant  no  hann,  but 
their  bonnie  railways !  But  he's  was  one  of  his  devices  to  conceal 
safe.  It  had  been  more  than  he  emotion.  He  saw  a  &ir- haired 
could  bear.  My  poor  boy !  —  he's  timid  young  man  standing  irresolute 
been  ill  since  tiie  day  he  left  us.  near  the  door,  evidently  veiy  uneasy 
What  ails  you?  what  ails  you,  my  to  find  himself  there,  and  notknow* 
old  man?"  ing  what  to  da     He  had  Lady 

"Nothing,"  he^  said,   fumbling,  Eskside's  shawl  on  his  aim,  and  a 

with  his  hands  clasped,  his  shaggy  helpless,  apologetic,  deprecating  look 

eyebrows  concealing  any  gleam  of  on  his  face.    The  old  lord  did  not 

the  light  undemeatii,  his  lips  quiv-  know  what  to  make  of  him.    Was 

ering — "nothing."    It  took  him  a  it  a  new  servant,  he  asked 


minute  to  recover  himself,  to  get  for  a  moment?    But  the  stranger 

over   the  sudden  stilling  of   Sie  did  not  look  like  a  servant.    "Here 

storm  within  him,  and  the  sudden  is  somebody  waiting,"  he  said,  in  as 

calm  that  came  after  so  much  trou-  quiet  a  tone  as  possible,  for  he  did 

ble.  The  change  seemed  to  stop  his  not  want  to  show  the  impatience  he 

breath,  but  not  painfully,  and  rolled  felt, 
off  loads  as  of  Atlas  himself— more        "  Is  that  all  you  say  ?  "  cried  my 
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lady^  in  keen  tones  of  disappoint-  about  like  a  servant,  waiting  for  a 

meni    "  Oh,  look  at  him — look  at  word  % 

him  again!"  ''  Oh,  hush,  hush ! "  said  the  old 

''  Sit  down,''  said  the  old  lord,  lady ;  ''  look  at  him  again !    You 

abruptly.    ''It  is  dear  Lady  Esk*  don't  think  I  would  come  all  this 

side  means  you  to  stay,  though  she  way  for  nothing — ^me  that  have  not 

is  too  tired  to  introduce  you.     I  ask  travelled  for  years.    Look  at  him — 

your  pardon  for  not  knowing  your  look  at  him  again." 
name.    My  lady,  as  you  and  I  have        "  Do  you  call  Valentine  nothing  1 

much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  the  or  have  you  gone  out  of  your  witsi " 

night  is  far  on,  could  not  this  busi-  said  the  old  lord,  pettishly.     ''  I 

ness  wait)"  think  the  young  man  is  very  sen- 

''  Oh,"  cried  Lady  Eskside  with  a  sible.      Let    him    come  back    to- 

groan,  ''  is  that  all — ^is  that  all  you  moiiow.    We  have  plenty  to  think 

say  9 ''  of  and  plenty  to  talk  of  to-night" 

''  My  lady,"  said  Dick,  embold-        Lady  Eskside  was  so  deeply  dis- 

ened  to  the  use  of  this  title  by  hear-  appointed  that  her  courage  failed 

iug  it  used  by  no  less  a  personage  her ;  she  was  very  tired,  and  so 

than  Lord  Eskside  himself, ''  I  b^  much  had  happened  to  take  away 

your  pardon ;  but  isn't  it  best  for  her  strength.    The  tears  came  into 

me  to  gol    I  will  come  back  for  you  her  eyes,  and  it  was  all  she  could  do 

in   the  morning  before  the  train  to  keep  herself  from  mere  feeble 

starts.    I  would  rather  go,  if  you  crying  in    her    weakness.       ''  Sit 

don't  mind."    Dick  had  never  felt  down,  Bichard,"  she  said.     ''  Oh, 

himself  so  entirely  out  of  Mb  ele-  my  dear,  my  dear,  this  is  not  like 

ment,  so  painfully  de  trop^  in  his  you !    Can  you  see  nothing  in  him 

life.    He  was  not  used  to  this  feel-  to  tell  the  tale }      I  have  it  all 

ing,  and  it  wounded  him  mightily  in  my  hands.    Listen  to  me :    I 

— ^for  he,  too,  had  some  pride  of  his  know  where  she  is  j  I  am  going  to 

own.    And  he  had  not  come  seek-  find  her :  I  can  make  everything 

ing   any  &vour,  but  rather  con-  all  clear.    It's  salvation  for  us  all 

fening  one,  taking  a  great  deal  of  — ^for  Yal,  God  bless  him  !  and  for 

trouble,  yoluntaiily,  of  his  own  will,  this  one ^" 

for  what  was  no  advantage  to  him.  ''For  what  one?"  cried  Lord 
And  then  Dick  had  been  made  Eskside  hoarsely  under  his  breath, 
much  of  these  two  days — ^he  had  "  Oh !"  cried  Lady  Eskside,  al- 
found  himself  elevated  into  a  vague  most  with  violence,  thrusting  her 
region  of  mystery,  where  he  met  husband  away  from  her,  "  can  you 
with  nothing  but  kind  interested  not  see  t  must  I  summer  it  and  win- 
looks,  phrases  full  of  meaning  which  ter  it  to  you — and  can  you  not  see  % 
he  could  not  penetrate^  but  which  Bichard,  my  man,"  she  added,  rising 
all  tended  to  make  him  feel  himself  up  suddenly,  and  holding  out  both 
of  importance.  He  seemed  now  for  her  hands  to  Dick,  "  you're  full  of 
the  first  time  to  come  down  to  com-  sense,  and  wiser  than  I  am«  Don't 
mon  life  after  this  curious  episode,  stay  here  to  be  stared  at^  my  dear, 
and  the  shook  was  rude.  He  did  but  go  to  your  bed,  and  get  a  good 
not  like  it;  he  felt  less  inclined  night's  rest  The  woman  told  me 
than  usual  to  put  up  with  anything  there  was  a  room  for  you.  See  that 
that  was  disagreeabla  He  felt  you  have  everything  comfortable; 
angiy  even,  though  he  did  not  wish  and  good-night !  We'll  go  down  to 
to  show  it  What  was  this  old  my  boy  in  the  morning,  you  and 
lord  to  him  that  he  should  linger  me ;  and  God  bless  you,  my  good 
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lad!  ToullbeacomfoittoallofaSi 
fietther  and  mother,  and  your  grand- 
paientSy  though  they  may  not  haTO 
the  sense  to  see.  Good-night,  Bich- 
aid,  my  man — good-night !" 

*'What  does  all  thu  mean,  my 
ladyt "  said  Loid  Eakside.  He  had 
-watched  her  proceedings  with  grow- 
ing excitement,  impatience,  and  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  something 
behind  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. ''  You're  not  a  foolish  woman 
to  torment  me  with  nonsense  at 
such  a  moment  What  does  it 
meant" 

''  If  you  had  ever  looked  at  the 
boy,  you  would  have  seen.  It  is 
Bichiud  himself  come  back,"  cried 
the  old  lady :  "  Eichard,  not  what 
he  IB  now,  as  old  a  man  as  you  and 
me,  and  tashed  and  spotted  with 
the  world;  but  my  son  as  he  was, 
when  he  was  the  joy  of  our  hearts, 
before  this  terrible  maniage,  before 
anything  had  happened,  when  he 
was  just  too  good,  too  kind,  too 
Btainle8s-H)r  so  at  least  you  said; 
for  me,  I  never  can  see,  and  never 
will  see,"  cried  Lady  Eskside,  indig- 
nantly, ''that  it  is  not  a  man's  crown 
and  gloiy,  as  well  as  a  woman's,  to 
be  pure." 

"  My  lady !  my  lady ! "  said  the 
old  lord.  He  was  walking  about 
the  small  room  in  his  agitation;  his 
under  lip  thrust  out,  lus  eyebrows 
in  motion,  his  hands  thrust  deep 
into  his  pockets.  ''What  do  you 
mean  f  he  cried.  "  Have  you  any 
foundation,  or  is  it  all  a  wild  fancy 
about  a  likeness  1  A  likeness ! — as 
if  in  anything  so  serious  you  could 
trust  to  that" 

"Do  you  mean  to  teU  me  you 
did  not  see  it! "  she  said. 

"Oh,  see  it  1  My  lady/' said  the 
old  lord,  ungenerously,  with  a  snort 
of  contempt,  "you  saw  a  likeness 
in  Yal  when  he  came,  a  dark  boy, 
with  eyes  like  black  diamonds,  and 
curly  brown  hair,  to  Bichaid.  You 
said  he  was  his  father's  image."  The 


old  man  ended  with  an  abrapty  ahort 
laugh.  "Catherine,  for  heaven's 
sake^  no  more  fimcies !  Have  yoa 
any  foundationi  and  the  lad  not 
even  a  gentleman,"  he  added  under 
his  breath. 

"If  you  go  by  the  clothes  and 
the  outside^"  cried  the  old  lady, 
contemptuous  in  her  turn,  ''how 
could  he  be  a  gentleman)  Thatpo(« 
creature's  son — nothing  bat  a  tamp 
— a  tramp!  till  the  fine  nature  in  him 
came  out,  and  he  stopped  his  wander- 
ing and  made  a  home  for  hia  mother. 
Was  that  like  a  gentleman  or  not! 
He's  told  me  everything,  poor  boy," 
she  went  on,  her  tone  melting  aiid 
softening;,  "without  knowing  it — 
every  particular;  and  I  am  going  to 
find  her  to  clea^it  all  up.  When 
Val  gets  well,  there  shall  be  no  more 
mystery.  We'll  take  his  mother 
home  in  the  eye  of  day.  She  must 
be  a  changed  woman — a  changed 
woman !  He's  told  me  everything, 
in  his  innocence — how  she  would 
sit  and  watch  Val  in  his  boat»  but 
never  said  a  word.  God  bless  her ! 
for  she's  been  £uthful  to  what 
light  she  had." 

"What  is  all  this  you  are  aay- 
ingY "  said  Lord  Eskside.  He  was 
utterly  subdued.  He  drew  a 
chair  close  to  hem  and  sat  down, 
humbly  putting  his  hand  on  her 
arm.  "Catherine,  you  would  not 
speak  to  me  so  if  there  was  not 
something  in  it,"  he  said. 

The  old  pair  sat  up  together  frr 
into  the  night  She  told  him  eveiy- 
thing  she  had  found  out,  or  thought 
she  had  found  out;  and  he  told  her 
what  he  had  been  doing,  and  some- 
thing of  the  things  he  had  been 
thinking — not  all,  for  my  lady  had 
never  had  those  fears  of  Yal's  cour- 
age and  strength  which  had  unde^ 
mined  the  old  lord's  confidence. 
But  when  she  told  him,  weeping  and 
smiling,  of  the  alliance  between  the 
two  boys,  so  unwitting  of  their  dose 
relationship,  and  of  the  mothez^s 
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speechless  adoration  at  a  distance  of 
the  child  she  had  given  np,  Loid 
Eskside  put  his  hand  oyer  his  face, 
and  his  old  wife,  holding  his  other 
hand,  felt  the  quiver  of  emotion  run 
through  him,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  wept  there, 
sweet  tears;  as  when  they  were 
young  and  happiness  sought  that 
expression,  having  exhausted  all 
others.  "My  dear,  we'll  have  to 
die  and  leave  them  soon,"  she  said, 
sobhing,  in  his  ear. 

''  Ay,  Catherine !  but  we'll  go 
together,  you  and  me,"  said  the  old 
lord,  pressing  the  hand  that  had 
held  his  for  fifty  years ;  and  they 
kissed  each  other  with  tremulous 
lips ;  for  was  not  the  old  love,  that 
outlasted  both  sorrow  and  joy,  more 
sacred,  more  tender,  than  any  new  % 

Dick  presented  himself  next 
morning  in  time  for  the  train ;  but 
he  was  not  quite  like  himself.  He 
had  been  put  on  the  defensive, 
which  is  not  good  even  for  ^  the 
sweetest  nature.  Lady  Eskside  had 
bewildered  him,  he  felt)  with  mys- 
terious speeches  which  he  could  not 
understand — ^making  him,  in  spite 
of  himself,  feel  something  and  some- 
body, he  could  not  tell  why ;  and 
by  so  doing  had  put  him  in  a  false 
position,  and  subjected  him  to  un- 
just slight  and  remark.  He  had 
not  wanted  to  thrust  himself,  a 
stranger,  into  the  interview  between 
my  lord  and  my  lady.  She  had 
made  him  follow  her  against  his 
will,  and  Dick  felt  aggrieved.  It 
was  not  his  doing.  ''Why  did 
she  drag  me  in  where  I  was  not 
wanted)"  he  said  to  himself.  He 
was  too  faithful  and  loyal  not  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  her, 
though  the  idea  of  leaving  a  note 
and  hurrying  away  to  Ms  work 
did  cross  Imi  mind.  His  work, 
after  all,  was  the  thing  that  was 
most  important.  Thai  would  not 
deceive  him,  as  the  ladies  most 
likely  would,  old  and  young,  who 
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had  established  a  claim  upon  Dick's 
services,  he  knew  not  how.  What 
were  ladies  to  him?  He  must  go 
back  to  his  work.  It  was  with  this 
sentiment  clouding  his  &oe  that  he 
presented  himself  next  morning, 
having  breakfuted  half-sulkily  by 
himscJ£  It  is  hard  for  the  unin- 
itiated to  tell  which  is  virtuous 
melancholy  and  which  is  sulkiness, 
when  an  early  access  of  that  dis- 
order comes  on;  Dick  felt  very 
sad,  and  did  not  suspect  himself 
of  being  sulky;  he  knocked  very 
formally  at  the  door  of  Lord  Esk- 
side's  Httle  sitting-room.  The  old 
lord  himself,  however,  came  forward 
to  meet  him,  with  a  changed  coun- 
tenance. He  held  out  his  hand, 
and  looked  him  in  the  face  with  an 
eager  interest,  which  startled  Dick 
"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  Lord 
Eskside;  *'  my  lady  is  getting  ready. 
We  are  all  going  together."  The 
old  man  held  his  hand  fast,  though 
Dick  was  somewhat  reluctant.  ''  I 
was  startled  last  night,  and  could 
not  understand  you  —  or  rather  I 
could  not  understand  her.  But  yon 
must  not  bear  me  any  malice,"  he 
said,  with  a  strange  sort  of  agi- 
tated smile,  which  was  bewildering 
to  the  young  stranger. 

''  I  don't  bear  any  malice,"  said 
Dick,  brightening  up;  ''it  would 
not  become  me — and  to  you  that 
are — that  belong  to  Mr  Boss." 

"Tes,  I  belong  to  Mr  Boss — or  Mr 
Boss  to  me,  it  doesn't  much  matter 
which,"  said  Lord  Eskside.  "You'll 
understand  better  about  that  by-and- 
by;  but,  Bichard,  my  lady's  old, 
you  know,  though  she  has  spirit  for 
twenty  men.  We  must  take  care 
of  her — ^you  and  me." 

"  Surely,"  said  Dick,  bewildered ; 
and  then  my  lady  herself  appeared, 
and  took  a  hand  of  both,  and  looked 
at  them,  her  bright  old  eyes  shin- 
ing. "  I  can  even  see  another  like- 
ness in  him,"  she  said,  looking  first 
at  Dick  and  then  at  Lord  Eskside ; 
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and  the  old  lord  bent  hia  ebiiggy 
eyebrows  with  a  suppieesed  snort, 
and  shook  his  head,  giving  her  a 
look  of  warning.  *'  Time  enough," 
he  said — "time  enough  when  we 
are  thera"  Dick  went  in  the  same 
carriage  with  them,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  them,  though  his 
own  idea  was  that  he  ought  to  have 
travelled  with  Harding,  who  had 
accompanied  Lady  Eskside;  and 
they  talked  over  him  in  a  strain 
fiill  of  strange  allusions,  which  made 
him  feel  that  he  did  not  know  what 
was  going  to  happen — speaking  of 
"her"  and  ''them,"  and  giving 
glances  at  Dick  which  were  utterly 
bewildering  to  him.  "Here  is  a 
packet  Bi<mard  left  for  me,  though 
I  have  never  had  the  heart  to  look 
at  it,"  Lord  Eskside  said— "the 
certificate  of  their  birth  and  bap- 
tism*" "And  that  reminds  me," 
said  my  lady,  "where  is  Eichaidf 
did  he  go  toyoul  did  you  see  himi 
I  would  not  wonder  but  he  is  passing 
his  time  in  London,  thinking  little 
of  our  anxiety.  God  send  Uiat  he 
may  take  this  news  as  he  ought." 

Bichard !  there  was  then  another 
Bichard,  Dick  thought.  He  had 
been  roused,  as  was  natural,  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  name,  but  soon 
perceived,  with  double  bewilder- 
ment, that  it  was  not  to  him,  but 
some  other  Bichard,  that  the  con- 
versation referred. 


"  Tou  are  doing  him  injostice," 
said  Lord  Eskside ;  "  he  came 
yesterday,  but  I  did  not  see  him. 
I  was  out  wandering  about  like  an 
old  f ooL  He  left  this  and  a  note 
for  me,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
Oxford.  To  be  snxe,  it  was  to  Ox- 
ford he  said ;  so  weil  see  him,  and 
all  can  be  cleared  up,  as  you  say,  st 
once." 

"To  Oxford!"  cried  Lady  Eek- 
side,  a  sudden  pucker  coming  into  bei 
forehead.  "  I  mind  now — ^that  wis 
what  he  said  to  me  too.  Now,vhat 
could  he  be  wanting  at  Oxford  T* 
said  the  old  lady  witii  an  impatient 
look.  She  said  no  more  during  the 
journey,  but  sat  looking  out  bom 
the  window  with  that  line  of  an- 
noyance in  her  forehead.  It  felt  to 
her  somehow  ui^ustifiable,  unneoea^ 
sary,  that  Bichard  should  be  there, 
in  the  way  of  fin<^lng  out  for  himaelf 
what  she  had  found  out  for  him. 
The  thought  annoyed  her.  Just  9i 
she  had  got  evraything  into  her 
hands  !  It  was  not  pleasant  to  feel 
that  the  merest  dumce,  the  most 
trivial  incident,  a  meeting  in  ^^ 
streets,  a  word  said,  might  forestall 
her.  My  lady  was  not  jessed  vi^l^ 
this  suggestion.  "Talk  of  jonr 
railways,"  she  said — "stop,  stop- 
ping, every  moment^  and  wonyiiig 
you  to  death  with  waiting.  A  postj 
chaiae  would  be  there  sooner' 
cried  Lady  Eskside. 
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Had  it  been  my  lot  to  write  my- 
self ''  CiTis  Bomanus  "  in  the  event- 
ful times  immediately  pieceding  the 
diseolotion  of  the  gieat  Eepublic,  I 
am  afraid  that^  however  much  I 
might  have  admired  the  virtues  of 
OatOy  especially  if  I  had  been  on 
InB  side  of  the  question  in  politics, 
I  should  not  have  cared  much  for 
his  society.  The  epithets  applied  to 
him  by  the  Boman  poets, ''  rigidua," 
"durus,"  "severus,"  "atrox,"  and 
the  like,  though  compatible  with  all 
excellence  as  a  citizen  and  a  patri- 
ot»  hardly  suggest  to  us  a  chanicter 
then,  or  now,  socially  attractive. 
They  indicate  a  certain  amount  of 
compelled  respect,  but  little  enough 
of  personal  affection. 

One  taste,  indeed,  usually  social, 
inherited  possibly  from  his  great- 
.grand&ther,  the  Censor,  he  seems 
to  have  indulged  to  a  degree  beyond 
moderation.  The  elder  Cato  is  re- 
ported to  have  warmed  and  fortified 
his  virtue  with  an  occasional  glass ; 
but  there  is  no  imputation,  so  far  as 
1  know,  upon  his  habitual  temper- 
ance. But  we  read  that  his  more 
famous  descendant,  sumamed  of 
Utica, ''  in  process  of  time  came  to 
love  drinking^  and  would  sometimes 
spend  the  whole  night  over  his 
wine."  One  may  almost  question, 
nevertheless,  whether  a  man,  with 
whose  whole  life  and  character  the 
idea  of  austerity  is  so  indissolubly 
associated,  could  have  been  genial 
and  jovial  in  his  cups ;  or  whether, 
more  probably,  to  borrow  the  happy 
phraseology  of  the  modem  French- 
man, ''  il  avoit  le  vin  triste "  on 
such  occasions.  ''  What  Cato  did, 
and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be 
wrong,"  wrote  unhappy  Eustace 
Budgell,  ere  he  committed  suicide. 
•Curiously  enough,  there  was  this 
•other    thing  ^that    Cato  did    and 


Addison  approved  (in  his  later  prac- 
tice at  any  rate) ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  the  classical  five-bottle  man  who 
thought  of  quoting  their  consenti- 
ent authority  as  an  argument  in 
defence  of  hard  drinking. 

With  a  due  amount  of  sober  cen- 
sure for  this  unfortunate  propensity, 
— ^with  the  righteous  indignation  of 
the  moralist  at  the  famous,  or  in- 
famous, transaction  by  which  "  his 
friend  Hortensius'*  was  accommo- 
dated for  five  years  with  the  undis- 
turbed loan  of  Mascia  (the  mother  of 
the  "  virtuous  Marcia  "  of  Addison's 
"  stately  but  frigid  "  play), — ^with  a 
strict  critical  raking-up  and  cata- 
logue of  occasional  political  short- 
oomings  or  vacillations,  and  a  few 
smart  reviewer-like  sentences  depre- 
ciating his  abilities  as  a  military 
commander, — ^it  might  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  present  a  picture  of  Cato 
the  Younger  which  should  faU  a 
good  deal  short  of  that  perfection  of 
goodness  and  greatness  which  it  has 
been  for  ages  the  fashion  to  associate 
with  his  nama 

Behabilitation  is  the  present  fash- 
ion ;  and  even  Judas  has  of  late 
found  more  than  one  apologist.  I 
am  not  about  to  undertake  so  un- 
gracious a  task  as  that  of  pulling 
down  Cato  from  his  pedestaL  My 
business  is  simply  literary,  with 
Cato  as  his  most  flattering  painter 
has  portrayed  him. 
To  The  other  day  a  casual  quotation 
set  me  to  "  chew  upon  "  —  (the 
phrase  which  Shakespeare  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  such  a  man  as  Brutus 
may  be  not  unfitly  applied  to  such 
a  subject  as  Cato) — tiie  not-easily- 
to-be-translated  epithet  of  Horace — 

"  Et  cuncta  terramm  subacta 
Ftater  atrocem  ammom  CatoniB." 

(Lord  Lytton,  with  Haccus  in  his 
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inindyin  bis  "Richelieu/'  the  noblest 
acting  play  of  our  century,  has — 

« All,  all   but"— "What?"— "The  in- 
domitable  sonl 
Of  Annand  Richelieu!" 

but  "atrox"  is  indomitable,  and 
something  more.)  It  struck  me 
that  the  character  of  Cato,  as  drawn 
by  Lucan,  might  be  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  Horace's  passage,  and  that  it 
was  a  long  time  since  I  had  looked 
into  my  Lucan.  And,  as  I  read, 
I  was  moved  to  attempt  one  more 
"doing  into  English"  of  the  fiye 
great  speeches  which  the  poet  puts 
into  his  mouth.  They  may  haply 
be  still  not  without  interest  for 
old-fieishioned  "  gentlemen  and  scho- 
lars." Few  people  nowadays  are 
familiar  with  Bowe's  version  of 
"The  Poet  of  the  Republic;" 
fewer  still  (save,  of  course,  all  the 
staff  of  professional  Reviewers)  with 
the  earlier  rendering  of  Thomas  May. 


Here  they  are,  with  some  brief  in- 
troduction for  those  whose  memoiy 
of  the 

"Bella  per  (Emathios  plnsquam  dvilia 
campos" 

may  have  grown  rusty  by  disuse. 

We  meet  with  Cato,  fixst^  in  the 
second  book  of  the  iK>em.  Biutiu, 
in  quest  of  his  guiding  counsel,  seeb 
his  modest  home  ("atria  non  am- 
pla "),  and  craves  his  judgment  on 
the  choice  of  a  leader  in  the  impend- 
ing contest  He  himself  avows  no 
great  inclination  for  either  part7, 
but  expatiates  on  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  hints  that  Catomigbt 
do  best  to  bury  himself  in  that 
philosophic  seclusion  he  loves.  In 
any  case,  he,  Brutus,  professes  him- 
self the  jvartisan  neither  of  Cffisar  nor 
Pompey ;  but  the  enemy  of  whoever 
proves  victor,  if  such  victor  provee 
dangerous  to  liberty.  Cato  answers 
him  : — 


ii.  286. 

"  True  is  it,  Brutus,  that  the  worst  of  crimes 

"  Is  civil  war ; — ^but,  where  the  Fates  command 

"  Virtue  may  follow,  conscience-clear  of  fault : — 

"  Or,  if  the  Gods  will  have  me  guilty  too, 

"  Be  theirs  the  blame.    What  man  could  see  the  stars 

"  Dashed  from  their  orbits  'mid  a  falling  world 

"  And  know  no  touch  of  terror  %    Who, — ^when  Heaven 

"  Collapsing  on  the  staggered  earth  confounds 

"  In  chaos  all  this  universal  bulk — 

"  Stand  calm  with  folded  hands  1    Shall  lands  unknown- 

"  Shall  kings,  who  reign  'neath  other  stars  than  ours, 

"  Athwart  the  seas  that  part  us — ^flock  to  share 

"  Hesperia's  frenzy  'mid  the  ranks  of  Rome, 

"  And  Cato  only  leisurely  look  on  % — 

"  Spare  me  at  least  that  baseness,  O  ye  Gods  ! 

"  Nor  in  Rome's  fall,  a  spectacle  to  wring 

"  The  barbarous  breast  of  Dahan  or  of  Gete, 

"  Let  me  alone  sit  safe  and  unconcerned ! 

"  Even  as  some  sire,  by  death  bereft  of  sons, 

"  Heads  in  his  grief  the  long  funereal  pomp, 

"  And  to  the  high-piled  fabric  of  the  pyre 

"  Himself  applies  the  smoking  torch,  and  bathes 

"  His  hands  in  pious  duty  'mid  the  flames, — 

"  So  none  shall  drag  me  from  the  tomb  of  Rome 

"  Till  in  a  last  embrace  I  clasp  her  corse, 

"  And  honour  with  all  reverent  rites  of  death, 
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'*  0  Liberty  I  thy  name  and  empty  shade. 

"  So  be  it  I    Let  the  rathless  Gods  exact 

''  To  the  last  jot  from  Home  what  penalties 

"  She  owes  them  :  nor  of  one  red  drop  of  blood 

"  Cheat  we  the  war.    I  would  the  powers  of  Heaven 

^'  And  Erebus  might  be  content  to  doom 

'*  This  head  a  samfice  to  expiate 

'<  The  guilt  of  aU  I—Devoted  Decius  died 

''  Pierced  by  a  thousand  foes  : — I  would  that  so 

*'  Betwixt  tiie  swords  of  both  contending  ranks 

''  I  too  might  fall, — or  let  the  barbarous  hosts 

*'  Of  Ehine  at  me  aim  only !    I  would  stand 

''  The  mark  of  all  the  weapons  of  the  world, 

'^  Bear  all  the  wounds  of  all  the  war,  so  thus 

''  My  blood  redeemed  the  people,  so  my  death 

''  Paid  the  full  ransom  of  the  sins  of  Home  ! 

''  Why  should  a  herd  that,  ready  for  the  yoke, 

"  Would  gladly  seat  some  tyrant  on  a  throne, 

''  Thus  perish  ?    Better  every  sword  were  turned 

"  On  me  alone,  yet  champion,  though  in  vain, 

''  For  violated  rights  and  trampled  laws  ! 

"  This  throat  shall  purchase  for  Hesperia's  sons 

**  Peace  and  an  end  of  broils  I — when  Cato  dies, 

"  Who  seeks  to  reign  may  reign  without  a  war. 

''  But^  for  the  nonce,  what  leader  should  we  choose 

''  Save  Pompey  and  the  standards  of  the  state? 

"  Even  he — ^too  well  we  know  it — if  he  fight 

''  With  Fortune's  favour,  for  his  prize  may  claim 

*<  The  empire  of  the  world : — then  let  him  fight 

''  With  Cato  by  his  side,  nor  dare  to  think, 

"  So  aided,  that  he  conquers  for  himself! " 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech, 
which  of  course  puts  an  end  to  the 
hesitation  of  Brutus,  the  poet 
makes  Marcia,  fresh  from  the 
funeral  of  Hortensius,  knock  at 
Cato's  door,  requesting,  in  a  set 
speech  certainly  neither  bashful  nor 
repentant,  to  be  readmitted  to  her 
former  bed  and  board.  Cato  re^ 
establishes  her  as  his  wife,  but — as 
well  he  may — ^without  any  of  the 
ceremonies  usually  observed  at  wed- 
lock festivals.    The  gods  and  Bru- 


tus are  the  only  witnesses  of  the 
reunion.  But  the  lady  is  restored 
(says  the  poet)  to  little  more  than 
her  husband's  unimpassioned  esteem, 
and  the  right  to  call  herself  once 
more  ''  Catonis  Marcia."  The  Stoic 
is  in  no  mood  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  softer  emotions.  Lucan  takes 
the  occasion  to  sum  up  the  more 
salient  points  of  his  character  in 
a  few  epigrammatic  lines,  which 
I  may  as  well  give  in  the  original 
Latin: — 


"  Hi  mores,  hsec  duri  immota  Catonis 
''  Secta  fuit,  servare  modum,  finemque  tenere, 
''  Naturamque  sequi,  patrissque  impendere  vitam ; 
'*  Nee  sibi,  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo. 
'*  Huic  epulse,  vicisse  famem  :  magnique  penates, 
"  Submovisse  hiemem  tecto :  pretiosaque  vestis. 
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'*  Hirtam  membta  super,  Bomani  moie  Quiritis, 

*'  Induziflse  togam.     Veneiisque  haic  maximns  ususy 

"  Progeniefl :  Urbi  pater  est,  urbique  maritos : 

<'  Jnstitiffi  cultor,  rigidi  servator  bonesti : 

''  In  commune  bonus :  nulloaque  Catonis  in  actus 

''  Subrepsit,  partemque  tulit,  sibi  nata  voluptas." 

— iL  380-390. 
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We  hear  but  little  more  of  Cato 
till  the  ninth  book  of  the  poem  of 
which  he  is  the  almost  deified  hero. 
The  great  batUe  of  Pharsalia  has 
been  fought  and  lost.  Pompey  has 
fled  and  been  murdered.  Cato  is 
safe,  for  the  time,  in  Africa,  where 
the  widowed  Cornelia  and  her  sons, 
Cneius  and  Sextus,  have  joined  him. 
Such  maimed  funeral  rites  as  yet 
can  honour  and  soothe  the  mighty 
shade  of  him  whose  coipse  lies  far 


away,  entombed  by  humble  Imt 
faithful  hands  on  the  shores  of  pe^ 
fidious  Egypt,  are  paid  amid  uniTei- 
sal  lamentation,  not  unmixed  with 
accusation  of  the  unjust  gods  vlio 
allowed  such  an  ending  to  such  alife. 
But  more  grateful,  says  the  poet,  to 
the  ghost  of  MEignus  than  all  soch 
expressions  of  public  indigni^oii 
with  Heaven,  were  the  few  eiUogistie 
words  of  Cato,  coming  as  they  did 
"  from  a  heart  fiill  of  truth." 


ix.  190. 

**  In  Pompey  Rome  hath  lost  a  citizen 

**  Less  apt,  it  may  be,  than  his  sires  of  old 

''  To  brook  the  curb  of  Law : — ^but,  to  an  age 

"  Like  ours,  to  reverent  sense  of  Justice  dcad^ 

"  Of  service  past  all  count.    The  liberty 

"  Of  Home  with  him,  all-potent  as  he  was, 

"  Was  safe  assured :  and,  with  the  ready  crowd 

*'  Eipe  for  his  yoke,  he,  subject  to  himself 

*'  Alone,  prefened,  a  private  citizen, 

"  To  sway  the  Senate  while  the  Senate  swayed 

**  The  world  beside.    Nothing  he  coveted 

"  That  must  be  won  by  war : — ^What  honours  Borne 

**  Had  will  to  give,  she  must  be  free  to  grant 

"  Or  to  deny. — ^His  wealth  was  measureless, 

<'  But  in  the  service  of  the  State  he  spent 

"  More  than  he  saved.     A  soldier,  prompt  to  draw 

"  His  blade,  he  knew  the  time  to  lay  it  by. 

"  The  sword  to  him  was  dearer  than  the  gown : 

"  Yet  most,  when  armed  for  war,  he  saw  and  loved 

"  The  worth  of  Peace : — ^To  him  'twas  joy  alike 

"  Or  to  assume  command  or  to  resign. 

*'  His  house  was  simple,  chaste,  to  no  excess 

"  Corrupted  by  the  fortime  of  its  lord. 

''  His  name  a  title,  famous,  full  of  awe 

"  In  foreign  ears,  whose  very  mention  oft 

''  Hath  turned  the  scale  for  Home.*    True  Liberty 
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''  Was  done  to  death  long  since  when  Eome  recalled 

"  Sylla  and  Marius ;  now,  our  Pompey's  death 

"  ]01s  even  her  lying  semblance.     He  who  dares 

''  To  mount  a  throne  may  find  his  pathway  clear, 

"  Nor  blush  to  tread  it.    Tyranny,  unveiled 

"  By  specious  forms,  may  trample  absolute 

*'  Upon  a  prostrate  Senate.    0 !  thrice  blest 

"  To  whom  defeat  came  hand  in  hand  with  Death ! 

"  Who  found  in  Pharian  treachery  the  sword 

'<  To  strike  the  coveted  blow !    Thou  else  hadst  lived 

"  Perchance  to  see  thy  sire-in-law  a  king ! 

*'  The  first  best  boon  and  privilege  that  Heaven 

'*  Can  grant  to  man  is  the  free  choice  of  death ; 

''  Its  second,  death  compelled.*    If  Fate  for  me 

''  Beserve  subjection  to  another's  power, 

"  Fortune !  let  Juba  be  my  Ptolemy, 

"  And,  if  he  keep  me  for  a  show  to  feast 

"  Mine  enemy's  eyes,  why  he  may  shew  my  corse 

**  And  welcome,  so  he  first  do  take  its  head ! '' 
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And  so,  with  those  few  words, 
was  more  honour  done  to  the  noble 
shade  of  Pompey  than  if  aU  the 
Bostra  in  the  Forum  of  Rome  had 
resounded  with  orations  in  his 
praise. 

But  Cato's  followers  are  not  all 
animated  by  the  lofty  resolution  of 
their  leader.  Tarchondimotus,  a 
Cilician  captain,  heads  a  revolt  of 
many  already  weaiy  of  warfare,  and 
further  dispirited  by  the  news  of 
Pompey's  death.  The  mutineers 
huny  to  their  ships,  and  are  actu- 
ally on  board  and  hoisting  sail :  but 
the  voice  of  Cato  can  yet  reach 
their  chief  from  the  shore.  <'What!" 
he  says  bitterly — "  now  that  Pom- 


pey, the  scourge  of  piracy,  is  dead, 
must  you,  with  the  restless  law- 
lessness of  your  race,  turn  again  to 
a  pirate's  life?"  One  of  the  crew 
answers  him:  '^Forgive  us,  Cato; 
we  did  not  fight  for  love  of  war 
but  for  love  of  Pompey.  Pompey 
is  dead.  He  who,  while  Pompey 
lived,  was  but  the  Second,  is  now 
the  First  I  was  faithful  to  Pom- 
pey, but  he  who  has  conquered 
Pompey  is  invincible.  Civil  war- 
fare is  no  longer  fidelity;  it  has 
become  a  crime.  There  is  no  safety 
save  under  Caesar ;  no  choice  but  to 
follow  the  standwl  of  Rome :  and 
Caesar,  who  bears  it,  is  her  ConsuL" 
Then  Cato  breaks  forth : — 


ix.  256. 

"  Were  ye  too  like  the  resti    Had  all  the  vows 
"  Ye  pledged,  the  fields  ye  fought,  no  nobler  aim 


*  Or,  if  the  reader  prefers  it  more  shortly, 


'*  Death  b  mtn's  bleidng;  moet  when  free-emhnoed, 
"  Next  when  enfoioed." 


I  had  at  first  rendered  it — 


*'  Heaven's  first  best  boon  is  to  know  how  to  die ; 
"  Its  next,  that  die  we  must  ;"— 


a  sense  which  I  think  the  words  of  Lncan  will  bear :  but  reflection  convinces  me 
that  the  nltia-stoical  sentiment  is  what  the  poet  intended  to  express ;  and  that 
**  scire  mori "  is  something  more  than  merdy  "  to  know  how  to  die. 
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*^  Than  to  secure  a  Master!    Did  ye  list 

"  For  war,  the  band  of  Pompey,  not  of  Eome  1 

'<  What !  when  your  service  rears  no  tyrant's  throne,— 

'^  When  for  yonrselyes,  not  for  yoor  generals, 

"  Ye  live  and  die,  nor  win  for  any  One 

"  The  empire  of  the  world, — when  fear  is  lost 

**  Lest  victory  enslave  ye, — do  ye  shrink 

«  From  war,  and  bow  the  ready  neck  to  wear 

''  A  servile  yoke,  nor,  save  beneath  a  king, 

"  Know  how  to  suffer? — ^Tis  a  cause,  to-day 

"  That  claims  ye,  worth  aU  peril  man  can  dare 

''  Pompey  had  haply  but  abused  your  blood 

''  Had  Pompey  triumphed.     Now,  when  liberty 

*'  Waits  but  your  winning,  to  your  country's  cause 

"  Ye  grudge  your  swords  and  bosoms  ! — Of  the  Three 

''  That  were  your  Masters,  Fortune  leaves  but  one. 

''  0  shame !  that  Nilus'  Palace,  and  the  shafts 

'*  Of  Parthia's  archers  more  should  serve  the  laws 

''  Of  Bome,  than  Rome's  own  sons . — ^Degenerate  souls 

''  That  know  or  care  not  how  to  use  the  boon 

"  That  Ptolemy's  dagger  gave  ye ! — ^Who  henceforth 

''  Will  think  to  charge  with  any  guilt  of  blood 

''  Such  hands  as  yours  % — ^What  else  should  Caesar  deem 

''  But  that  your  coward  backs  were  easily  turned  1 

'^  What  else  but  that  from  red  Philippi's  field 

"  Ye  were  the  first  to  fly  1 — Hence !  and  be  safe ! 

*'  Oasar,  your  Judge,  will  give  you  leave  to  live, 

^*  Nor  punish  subjects  won  without  the  cost 

''  Of  battle  or  of  siege.    Base  household  slaves ! 

'^  Your  Lord  is  dead : — be  quick  to  court  his  Heir ! 

''  Nay — ^why  not  win  at  once  a  larger  boon 

''  Than  life  and  pardon  1 — ^Drag  across  the  seas 

'^  Oreat  Pompey's  hapless  wife,  Metellus'  child, 

''  Bound,  witli  her  captive  sons !    Outbid  the  bribe 

"  Of  Ptolemy ! — ^Bethink  ye,  he  who  bears 

"  This  hated  visage  to  the  Tyrant's  sight 

''  Will  earn  no  scanty  guerdon.     Up !  and  teach 

"  Your  comrades,  by  the  price  of  Gate's  head, 

*•*•  How  profitable  'twas  to  follow  him ! 

''  Strike !  and  by  murder  merit  thanks  and  fee ! 

"  To  be  mere  cowards  is  but  barren  guilt" 


The  mutineers  are  shamed  by  the 
reproof,  and,  disembarking,  return 
to  their  standards.  Their  only 
punishment  is  immediate  and  inces- 
sant employment  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Gyrene.  After  a  while  Gato 
resolves  upon  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  dominions  of  Juba,  where  he 
hopes  to  find  fiiends  and  assistance. 


The  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Pompey's  son,  runs  terrible  ^  /" 
passing  the  Syrtes,  of  wbich  ^ 
poet,  at  some  lengUi,  descritoB  v^ 
dangers.  Cato  determines  to  p^^ 
secute  his  march  across  the  deatfy) 
and  before  startiog  addresfltf  ^ 
troops: — 
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"  0  ye  that,  faithful  to  my  standard  found, 

"  With  Cato  choose  the  one  assurance  yet 

"  Of  safety  left — the  privilege  to  die 

*'  With  necks  unshackled  by  a  Despot's  yoke, — 

"  Behoves  ye  now  your  manliest  fortitude 

«  For  valour^s  hardest  trial     Hence  we  start 

''  Across  Earth's  bairenest  tract,  a  desert  burned 

<<  By  sun  too  constant,  where  but  rarely  springs 

**  The  fount,  where  swarm  o'er  all  the  thirsty  waste 

**  Serpents  whose  bite  is  death  !    No  easy  path ! 

"  Yet  here,  through  Libya's  heart,  by  ways  unknown, 

«  For  all  who  love  their  falling  country's  laws 

"  It  rests  to  seek  them : — ^but  for  those  alone 

**  Who  nurse  no  thought  of  shrinking, — ^those  content 

'*  To  march,  whate'er  the  road.     I  seek  not — I — 

**  To  cheat  yon  with  disguises,  would  not  mask 

**  The  peril,  or  mislead  a  blinded  crowd : — 

*'  Be  those  my  comrades  whom  the  danger^s  self 

**  Allures,  who  think  it  noble,  Boman-like, 

''  With  Cato  for  their  witness,  to  endure 

*'  All  ills  that  Fate  can  send.     If  here  there  be 

**  One  so  in  love  with  life  as  to  demand 

*'  A  sponsor  for  his  safety,  let  him  seek 

**  A  master  elsewhere  by  an  easier  road. 

''  Upon  yon  sands  my  foot  shall  be  the  first : — 

"  Upon  this  head  yon  blazing  heavens  shall  pour 

**  Their  earliest  fireis : — ^the  foremost  seipent  prove 

**  Upon  these  limbs  his  venom : — ^by  my  fate 

"  Yourselves  shall  see  what  dangers  ye  af&ont. 

"  Let'  him  who  sees  me  drink  repine  at  thirst : — 

"  Who  sees  me  seek  the  shade,  the  while  himself 

**  Sweats  in  the  sun,  may  murmur  at  the  heat : — 

**  Who  sees  me  horsed  before  my  men  on  foot, 

**  Or  by  distinction  of  commodity 

**  Twixt  Cato  and  himself  can  tell  if  I 

"  Be  general  or  be  trooper,  be  he  free 

"  To  falter,  flag,  desert  me  !     Serpents,  thirst, 

"  The  desert's  blinding  glare  and  choking  sand, 

^  Are  valour's  welcome  trials.     Patience  loves 

"  The  exercise  of  hardship.     Honour  won 

*'  Is  nobler  held  the  dearer  that  it  cost. 

^'  And  but  in  Libya  now,  with  all  the  plagues 

"  She  breeds  encountered,  lies  your  chance  to  prove 

"  Ye  were  no  cowards  though  ye  fled  elsewhere ! " 

^    Here  follows  a  long  description  salia.'    The  whole  host  is  tortured 

of  labya,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  by  thirst.     A  soldier  lights  upon  a 

dangers  of  the  journey  across  the  tiny  and  turbid  rivulet  ("maligna 

Deserty  including  an  episode  known  vena  "),  and,  with  difficulty  scoop- 

io  many  who  never  read  the  *  Phar-  ing  up  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  in  a 
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helmet,  proffers  them  to  his  general 
Cato  dashes  it  wrathfully  to  the 
ground,  with  a  short  and  (as  it  seems 
to  me)  nncalled-for  rebuke  to  the 
« degenerate"  bringer,  for  suppos- 
ing his  commander  less  capable  of 
endurance  than  those  whom  he  leads, 
and  a  hint  at  a  punishment  which 
the  poor  wretch  hardly  deserved, 
even  if  he  liad  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  first  privately  moistening 
his  own  parched  lips.  Doubtless, 
Cato  was  right  not  to  drink  ; — ^but 
he  might  have  declined  the  draught 
with  less  stoical  bluster  and  dap-trap 
indignation : — (and,  whenever  I  read 
the  story,  my  memory  takes  a  leap 


over  sixteen  centuries  to  the  fiddof 
Zutphen,  and  the  nobler  and  mon 
gentle  self-denial  of  the  Buffeting 
Sidney — **  Friend !  thy  necessity  is 
even  greater  than  mine.*^  lito 
some  time  the  army  arrives  at  the 
Oasis  whereon  stands  the  world- 
feunous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon; 
and  Gate's  lieutenant^  Labienm, 
urges  him,  with  a  good  deal  of  com- 
pliment  to  his  personal  fiEtvour  with 
the  gods,  to  seize  the  opportonityof 
consulting  the  Oracle  as  to  the  lolti- 
mate  fate  of  Cosar  and  of  the  mr, 
and  what  course  it  will  be  best  fa 
himself  to  pursue.  But  Cato  winis 
no  guidance,  and  thus  refuses:— 
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"What  question,  Labienus,  of  the  God 

"  Wouldst  have  me  ask  % — ^if  better  'tis  to  die 

''  In  arms  and  free,  than  subject  to  a  king  % — 

« If  life,  at  longest,  be  a  thing  of  naught  T — 

"  If  years  ita  worth  enhance  ? — ^if  violence 

"  Gan  hurt  the  good  % — ^if  Fortune  waste  her  threats 

"  Against  opposing  virtue  7 — if  enough 

'*  It  be  to  will  the  right,  nor  by  success 

"To  measure  honour  1 — Why,  to  these  ourselves 

"  Gan  give  reply : — ^the  answer's  in  our  hearts, 

"  Nor  Ammon's  self  can  grave  it  clearer  there. 

"  We  are  fast-bound  to  the  Gods,  and  needs  must  serve : 

"  And,  though  no  temple  speaks,  all  human  act 

"  Works  but  the  prompting  of  the  will  supreme, 

"  That  needs  not  speak  with  voice  articulate 

"  To  teach  us  more.     What  knowledge  man  may  claim 

"  The  Maker's  self  inspired  him  with  at  birth, 

"  Nor  chose  these  barren  sands  to  teach  at  times 

"  Some  few,  and  in  the  Desert  bury  Truth. 

"Wliat  is  God's  seat  but  Earth  and  Sea  and  Air 

"  And  Heaven  and  Virtue  %    Wherefore  should  we  seek 

"  For  Deity  beyond  1  Wherever  eye 

"  Gan  reach,  wherever  foot  can  turn,  is  Jove  ! 

"  Leave  to  poor  timid  souls,  irresolute 

"  In  face  of  doubtful  fortune,  to  inquire 

"  Of  priest  and  augur  :* —  me  no  Oracle 

"Makes  certain,  but  the  certainty  of  Death  ! 

"  The  coward  and  the  brave  must  die  alike  : — 

"  So  Jove  hath  said,  and  so  hath  said  enougliu" 


*  Compare,  "  Yon  know  that  I  am  no  believer  in  augorieaj;  I  do  not  aeek  «^ 
oracles ;  1  place  no  lelianoe  on  dreama.    It  is  not  from  augnriea,  bat  from  fiuth,  tb«t 

I  learn  that  the  decrees  of  Providence  cannot  UXL  of  accomplxahment" Speeeb  of 

John  Sobieaki  to  the  Diet,  1688. 
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And  60,  save  in  a  few  more  lines 
descriptiye  of  his  heroic  endurance 
of  the  labours  and  priyations  of  the 
terrible  desert -journey,  the  great 
figure  of  Cato  disappears  horn  the 
unfinished  Epic  of  Lucan.  Those 
who  care  to  see  the  last  touch  put 
to  his  poetical  portrait  must  turn  to 
the  tn^gedj  of  Addison;  a  ''piece" 
which,  whatever  its  merits,  no  longer 
excites  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
with  which  it  was  hailed  by  its 
author^s  contemporaries.  ''Cato's 
long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lac- 
quered chair,"  would  hardly  now 
provoke  "  the  universal  peal "  which 
from  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  greeted 
the  appearance  of  Bcurton  Booth.  I 
am  not  going  to  quote  here  the  dy- 
ing soliloquy  familiar  to  the  student 
of  our  literature,  and  which  "  every 
schoolboy"  of  fifty  years  ago  was 
taught  to  spout  by  heart:  or  to 
weary  the  reader  with  any  attempt 
to  settle,  at  this  time  of  day,  the 
poetical  claims  and  rank  of  Addison. 
If  we  accept  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  eight  ''eminent  hands" 
who  prefixed  their  commendatory 
verses  to  the  earlier  editions  of 
'  Cato,'  there  never  was  such  a  mas- 
terpiece penned.  But  the  poetical 
thermometer  has  fluctuated  a  good 
deal  since  then.  The  mercury  rarely 
stands  above  "  temperate,"  and  has 
been  known  to  fall  even  to  "  freez- 
ing." The  praise,  when  it  comes, 
is  fainter;  and  the  censure  which 
would  have  sounded  like  blasphemy 
in  the  ears  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ventures  ever  and  anon  to 


speak  in  tones  certainly  little  rever- 
ent, and,  I  think  I  may  say,  not 
altogether  just.'  I  conclude  by  ap- 
pending two  specimens,  one  in 
either  kind,  not  unamusing  by  their 
contrast,  which  the  older  and  more 
careful  readers  of  this  Magazine 
may  remember  to  have  met  with  in 
its  pages.  "The  language,"  says 
the  earlier  writer,  "may  be  rather  too 
stilted ;  but  it  is  classical,  and  not 
seldom  in  itself  stately:  the  senti- 
ments are  always  dignified  and  often 
noble.  .  .  .  'Cato'  elevates  the 
mind,  even  in  perusal,  if  not '  above 
the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
which  men  call  Earth,'  at  least  up 
among  its  more  elevated  regions 
and  purer  atmosphere."  ('Black- 
wood's Magazine,'  xxxvi.  165.) 

"Addison's  'Cato,'"  says  a  five- 
years'  later  critic,  "  is  poor  enough, 
and  spouts  like  a  village  school- 
master in  his  fifth  tumbler:  and 
virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her 
sex  like  a  matron  of  the  peniten- 
tiary." (*  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
xlv.  248.) 

There  are  days  when,  after  a  good 
breakfast,  we  go  lightly  forth  into 
the  highways  of  the  world,  and  see 
everything  covleur  de  rose : — all  the 
men  we  meet  look  cheerful,  and  all 
the  women  pretty.  There  are  others, 
when  a  rotten  egg,  a  bumt-up  chop, 
or  a  rack  of  flabby  toast,  will  black- 
en the  whole  face  of  creation  for  the 
next  dozen  hours.  There  is  room 
for  an  essay  "  On  the  Influence  of 
Digestion  on  Criticism." 

H.K 
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ALICE     LORRAINE. 


A    TALB    OP    THE    SOUTH    DOWKB. 


PART  IZ. — CHAPTER  XLVI. 


In  thoee  old  times  of  heavy  pound- 
ing, scanty  food,  and  great  haidi- 
hoody  when  war  was  not  accounted 
yet  as  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  and 
soldiers  slept,  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
without  so  much  as  a  blanket  round 
them,  much  less  a  snug  tent  over- 
head, the  duties  of  the  different  bran- 
ches of  the  service  were  not  quite  so 
distinct  as  they  are  now.  Lieutenant 
Lorraine— for  the  ladies  had  given 
over  rapid  promotion  when  they 
called  him  their  '^  brave  captain  " — 
had  not  rejoined  his  regiment  long 
before  he  obtained  acknowledgment 
of  his  good  and  gallant  actions. 
Having  proved  that  he  could  sit  a 
horse,  see  distinctly  at  long  dis- 
tance, and  speak  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage fairly  —  thanks  to  the  two 
young  Donnas — and  possessed  some 
other  accomplishments  (which  would 
now  be  tested  by  paper  work),  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  upon  the 
Staff,  not  of  the  Light  Division,  but 
at  Headquarters,  under  the  very 
keen  eyes  of ''  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights.'' 

If  the  brief  estimate  of  his  com- 
peers is  of  any  importance  to  a 
man  of  powerfol  genius  :^  as  no 
doubt  it  must  be,  by  its  effect  on 
his  opportunities  —  then  the  Iron 
Duke,  though  crowned  with  good 
luck  ^as  everybody  called  each 
triumpn  of  his  skill  and  care),  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  been  unlucky 
as  to  the  date  of  his  birth  and  work. 
"  Providence  in  its  infinite  wisdom" 
— to  use  a  phrase  of  the  Wesleyans, 
who  claim  the  great  general  as  of 
kin  to  their  own  courageous  founder 
— ^produced  him  at  a  time,  no  doubt, 
when  he  was  uncommonly  needful; 


but  when  (let  bixa  push  his  Cunett 
he  would,  by  victory  after  victo^) 
there  always  was  a  more  gigantic, 
because  a  more  voracious,  g^oiy 
marching  feir  in  front  of  him.  Om 
great  hero  never  had  the  chance  (^ 
terrifying  the  world  by  lopping  it 
limb  by  limb  and  devouring  it;  and 
as  real  glory  ia  the  child  of  tenor 
(b^otten  upon  it  by  violence),  the 
£une  of  Wellington  could  never  vie 
with  Napoleon's  glory. 

To  him,  however,  this  mattoied 
little,  except  that  it  often  impaiiri 
his  means  of  discharging  ^  ^^ 
thoroughly.  His  present  duty  w«s 
to  clear  the  Peninsula  of  FrencJi- 
men;  and  this  he  would  perhapB 
have  done  in  a  quarter  of  the  time 
it  cost,  if  his  own  country  had  only 
shown  due  faith  in  his  abilities. 
But  the  grandeur  of  his  nazoe  gn^ 
slowly  (as  the  feune  of  Maicellos 
grew),  like  a  tree  in  the  hidden 
lapse  of  time ;  and  perhaps  no  other 
general  ever  won  so  many  victonee 
before  his  country  began  to  dream 
that  he  could  be  victorious. 

Kow  this  great  man  was  liiffr  ^ 
at  all,  inferior  to  his  mighty  ri^ 
in  that  prime  necessity  of  a  com- 
mander— insight  into  his  matenM- 
He  made  a  point  of  learning  exactly 
what  each  of  his  officers  was  fit  fo^\ 
and  he  seldom  failed,  in  all  his^ 
fare,  to  put  the  "  right  man  in  *« 
right  place."  He  saw  at  a  gl»n* 
that  Lieutenant  Lorraine  vae  ^ 
gallant  and  chivalrous  young  fe2to^» 
active  and  clever  in  his  waj}^^ 
likely  to  be  very  useful  on  the  Stan 
after  a  little  training.  And  bo  many 
young  Aids  had  fallen  lately}  or 
were  upon  the  sick-list^  that  tn^ 
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Quarteimaster-General  was  delight- 
ed with  a  leciuit  so  intelligent  and 
zealous  as  Hilary  soon  proved  him- 
self. And  after  a  few  lessons  in 
his  duties,  he  set  him  to  work  with 
might  and  main  to  improve  his 
knowledge  of ''  coUoquial  French." 
With  this  Lorraine,  having  gift 
of  tongues,  began  to  grow  duly 
familiar ;  and  the  more  so  perhaps 
because  his  knowledge  of  "epistolary 
English"  afforded  him  very  little 
pleasure  just  now.  For  all  his 
good  principles  and  kind  feelings 
must  have  felt  rude  shock  and 
shame,  when  he  read  three  letters 
from  England  which  reached  him 
on  the  very  same  day  at  Valladolid. 
The  first  was  from  his  Uncle  Struan ; 
and  after  making  every  allowance  for 
the  rector's  want  of  exercise  in  the 
month  of  August,  Hilary  (having  per- 
haps a  little  too  much  exercise  him- 
self) could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
tone  was  scarcely  so  hearty  as  usual. 
The  letter  was  mainly  as  follows: — 

"  yfiBSS  LOBBAINI,  20rA  Aug,  1812. 

"  My  deab  Nephew,  —  Your 
father  and  myself  have  not  been 
favoured  with  any  letters  ^m  you 
for  a  period  of  several  months.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  neither 
dutiful  nor  affectionate;  although 
we  know  that  you  have  been  wound- 
ed, which  increased  our  anxiety. 
You  may  have  been  too  bad  to 
write,  and  I  wish  to  make  aU  allow- 
ance for  you.  But  where  there  is  a 
will,  there  is  a  way.  When  I  was 
at  Oxford,  few  men  perhaps  in  all 
the  University  felt  more  distaste 
than  I  did  for  original  Latin  com- 
position. Yet  every  Saturday,  when 
we  went  to  hall  to  get  our  battel- 
bills — ^there  was  my  essay,  neatly 
written,  and  of  sound  Latinity." — 
"  Come,  come,"  cried  Lorraine ; 
« this  Ib  a  little  too  cool,  my  dear 
uncle.  How  many  times  have  I 
heard  you  boast  what  you  used  to 
pay  your  scout's  son  per  line ! " 
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''  I  cannot  expect  any  young  man, 
of  course,"  continued  the  worthy 
parson,  "to  make  such  efforts  for 
conscience'  sake,  as  in  my  young 
days  were  made  cheerfully.  But 
this  indolence  and  dislike  of  the  pen 
'  furc&  expellendum  est '  —  must 
be  expelled  with  a  knife  and  fork. 
Perhaps  you  will  scarcely  care  to 
hear  that  your  aunt  and  cousins  are 
doing  well  After  your  exploits  your 
memory  seems  to  have  grown  very 
short  of  poor  folk  in  old  England. 
Your  birthday  falling  on  a  Sunday 
this  year,  I  took  occasion  to  allude 
in  the  course  of  my  sermon  to  a 
mural  crown,  of  which  I  remember 
to  have  heard  at  schooL  Nobody 
knew  what  I  meant;  but  many 
were  more  affectecL  than  if  they  did. 
But,  after  all,  it  requires,  to  my  mind, 
quite  as  much  courage,  and  more 
skiU,  to  take  a  dry  wall  properly, 
when  nobody  has  been  over  it,  than 
to  scramble  into  Badi^jos.  Alice 
will  write  to  you  by  thiiB  poet,  and 
tell  you  all  the  gossip  of  the  sad  old 
house,  if  there  is  any.  There  seems 
to  be  nobody  now  with  life  enough 
to  make  much  gossip.  And  all  that 
we  hear  is  about  Captain  Chapman, 
(who  means  to  have  Alice,)  and 
about  yourself. 

''About  you  it  is  said,  though 
I  cazmot  believe  it,  and  must  be 
ashamed  of  you  when  I  do  so,  that 
you  are  making  a  fool  of  yourself 
with  a  Spanish  lady  of  birth  and 
position,  but  a  rank,  idolatrous, 
bigoted  Papist !  The  Lorraines  have 
been  always  sadly  heterodox  in  re- 
ligious matters,  from  age  to  age 
receiving  every  whim  they  came 
across  of.  They  have  tiJcen  to 
astrology,  Mahomet,  destiny,  and 
the  gods  of  Greece,  and  they  never 
seem  to  know  when  to  stop.  The 
only  true  Church,  the  Church  of 
England,  never  has  any  hold  of 
them ;  and  if  you  would  marry  a 
Papist,  Hilary,  it  would  be  a  judg- 
ment 
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'<  Toot  father,  perhaps,  would  be 
very  glad  of  any  looeeness  of  mind 
and  sense  that  might  have  the  power 
to  lead  you  astray  from  my  ideas  of 
honour.  I  have  had  a  little  ex- 
planation with  him;  in  the  course 
of  which,  as  he  used  stronger  lan- 
guage thanlatall  approve  of,  I  ven- 
tured to  remind  him  that  firom  the 
very  outset  I  had  charged  him  with 
what  I  call  this  low  intention,  this 
design  of  working  upon  your  fickle 
and  capricious  temper,  to  make  you 
act  dishonourably.  Your  poor  &ther 
was  much  annoyed  at  this  home- 
truth,  and  became  so  violent  and 
used  such  unbecoming  language, 
that  I  thought  it  the  more  clerical 
course  to  leave  him  to  reflect  upon 
it  On  the  following  Sunday  I  dis- 
coursed upon  the  thiid  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  of  St  James;  but  there  was 
only  Alice  in  the  Coombe  pew.  I 
saw,  however,  that  she  more  than 
oncetumed  away  her  face  withshame, 
although  I  certiunly  did  not  discover 
any  tears.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  gave  Sir  Boland  an  accurate 
summary  of  my  discourse ;  none  of 
which  (as  I  explained  to  your  dear 
aunt  after  the  service)  was  intended 
for  my  own  domestic  hearth.  Since 
that  time  I  have  not  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Sir  Eoland  Lonaine 
in  private  life. 

''And  now  a  few  words  as  to  your 
own  conduct  Your  memory  is  now 
80  bad  that  you  may  have  f oxgotten 
what  I  did  for  you.  At  a  time 
when  my  parish  and  family  were 
in  much  need  of  my  attention,  and 
two  large  coveys  of  quite  young 
birds  were  lying  every  night  in 
the  comer  of  the  Hays,  I  left 
my  home  in  extremely  hot  weather, 
simply  to  be  of  use  to  you.  My 
services  may  have  been  trifling; 
but  at  that  time  you  did  not 
think  so.  It  was  not  my  place 
to  interfere  in  a  matter  which  was 
for  your  father's  decision.  But  I 
so  fax  committed  myself  that  if  you 


are  fool  enough  and  knaTe  enough 
— ^for  I  never  minoe  language,  as 
your  &ther  does — ^to  lepadiate  your 
engagement  with  a  charming  and 
sensible  giri  for  the  sake  of  high- 
flying but  low-minded  Paplata,  much 
of  the  disgrace  will  fidi  on  ma. 

''And  what  are  those   Spanish 
families  (descended    perhaps  fitom 
Don    Quixote,    or    even     Sancbo 
Panza)    to    compare    with    Kent- 
ish landowners,  who   derive  their 
title  from  the  good  old  Danes  9  And 
what  are  their  women  when  tiwy 
get  yeUow — as  they  always  do  be- 
fore twenty-five — compared  with  an 
Englishwoman,  who  generally  looks 
her  best  at  forty  f    And  not  only 
that  (for  after  all  that  is  a  second- 
ary question,  as  a  man  grows  wise), 
but  is  a  southern  foreigner  likely  to 
make  an  Englishman  happy  f  £vea 
if  she  becomes  converted  fiom  her 
image-worship  (about  which  they 
are  very  obstinate),  can  she  keep 
his  house  for  himt    Can  she  man- 
ago  an  English  servant!  can  she 
order  a  dinner!  does  she  even  know 
when  a  bed  is  aired  1  can  a  gentle- 
man dine  and  sleep  at  her  house 
after  a  day's  hunting,  withont  hav- 
ing rheumatism,  gouty  and  a  bilious 
attack  in  the  morning?    All  thi^ 
you  will  think,  can  be  managed  by 
deputy;  and  in  very  large  places 
it  must  be  so.    But  I  have  been 
a  guest  in  very  large  places— veiy 
much  finer  thui  Coombe  Lorraine, 
however   your    father    may    have 
scoffed  at  me;  and  I  can  only  say 
that  I  would  rather  be  the  gue^ 
of  an  English  country  squire,  or 
even  a  parson,  with  a  clever  and 
active  wife  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
than  of  a  duke  with  a  grand  French 
cook,  and  a  duchess  who  never  saw 
a  dust-pan. 

''And  if  you  should  many  a 
Spaniard,  where  are  you  to  get  your 
grand  establishment !  Your  &ther 
never  saves  a  flurthing,  and  you  are 
even  less  likely  to  do  so.    And  as 
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for  the  lady,  she  of  course  will  have 
nothing.  'My  blood  is  blue  be- 
cause I  have  no  breeches,'  says  one 
of  their  poets,  feelingly;  and  that 
is  the  case  with  all  of  them. 
Whereas  I  have  received  a  little 
hint,  it  does  not  matter  how  or 
where,  that  Mabel  Lovejoy  (who  is 
much  too  good  for  any  fickle  jacka- 
napes) is  down  for  a  nice  round  sum 
in  the  will  of  a  bachelor  banker  at 
Tonbridge.  Her  father  and  mother 
do  not  know  it,  neither  do  any  of 
her  fitmily ;  but  I  did  not  pass  my 
very  pleasant  holiday  in  that  town 
for  nothing.  Every  one  seemed  to 
understand  me,  and  I  was  thorough- 
ly pleased  with  all  of  them. 

''  But  I  shall  not  be  pleased  at 
all  with  you,  and  in  good  truth 
you  never  shall  darken  my  door,  if 
you  yield  yourself  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  any  of  those  Dulcineas,  or 
rather  Dalilahs.  I  have  known 
a  good  many  Spaniards,  when  Nel- 
son was  obliged  to  take  them  pri- 
soners; they  are  a  dirty,  la2y  lot, 
unfit  to  ride  anything  but  mules, 
and  they  poison  the  air  with  garlic 

''Your  aunt  and  cousins,  who 
have  read  this  letter,  say  that  I 
have  been  too  hard  upon  you.  The 
more  they  argue  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  I  have  been  far  too 
lenient.  So  that  I  will  only  add 
their  loves,  and  remain,  my  dear 
nephew,  your  affectionate  uncle, 

''Struak  Hales. 

"  P.flf. — ^We  expect  a  very  grand 
shooting  season.  Last  year,  through 
the  drought  and  heat,  thero  was 
not  a  good  turnip-field  in  the  par- 
ish. Birds  were  very  numerous,  as 
they  always  aro  in  hot  seasons,  but 
thero  was  no  getting  near  them. 
This  season  the  turnips  aro  up  to 
my  knees.  How  I  wish  that  yon 
wero  here,  instead  of  popping  at 
the  red  legs!  Through  the  great 
kindness  of  young  Steenie  Chap- 
man I  am  to  have  free  warron  of  all 
Sir  Bemnant's  vast  estates !    But  I 


like  the  home-shooting  best;  and 
no  doubt  your  father  will  come  to 
a  proper  state  of  mind  beforo  the 
first  Do  not  take  amiss,  my  dear 
boy,  whatever  I  may  have  said  for 
your  good.  Bcrlhe  ctto.  Besponde 
eras, — ^Your  loving  uncle,    S.  H." 

All  this  long  epistle  was  read  by 
Hilary  in  the  saddle;  for  he  had 
two  horses  allowed  him  now  — 
whenever  he  could  get  them — and 
now  he  was  cantering  with  an  order 
to  an  outpost  of  the  advanced-guard 
tracking  the  rear  of  ClauseL  They 
knew  not  yet  what  Clausel  was, — 
one  of  the  few  men  who  ever  de- 
fied, and  yet  escaped  from  Welling- 
ton. The  British  Staff  was  weaS: 
just  now,  though  freshly  recruited 
with  Hilary,  or  haply  the  Fronch- 
man  might  not  have  succeeded  in 
his  brilliant  movement 

''  He  must  be  terribly  put  out,** 
said  young  Lorraine,  meaning 
neither  Clausel,  nor  Wellington, 
nor  Napoleon  even,  but  his  tfncle 
Struan;  "there  is  not  a  word  of 
any  paragon  dog,  nor  the  horses  he 
has  bought  or  chopped,  nor  even 
little  CeciL  He  must  have  had  a 
great  row  with  my  father,  and  he 
visits  it  on  this  generation.  How 
can  he  have  heaid  of  angelic  Clau- 
dia, and  connect  her  with  garlic  f 
My  darling,  I  know  what  you  are, 
though  heavy-seated  Britons  fail  to 
soar  to  such  perfection !  Now  for 
Alice,  I  suppose.  She  will  know  how 
to  behave,  I  should  hope.  Why,  how 
she  begins,  as  if  I  wero  her  thirty- 
second  cousin  ten  times  removed! 
And  how  precious  short  it  is !  But 
what  a  beautifully  clear  firm  hand  1" 

"  My  deab  Hilary, — ^My  &ther, 
not  having  any  time  tosparo  just  now, 
and  having  received  no  letter  from 
you  which  he  might  desire  to  ans wer, 
has  asked  me  to  say  that  we  aro 
quite  well,  and  that  we  are  very 
glad  to  hear  that  you  seem  to  have 
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greatly  difltinguished  yonnell  To 
bear  this  most  always  be,  as  yon 
will  feel,  a  pleasure  and  true  pride 
to  us.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
been  yery  anxious,  because  you 
have  been  returned  in  the '  Gazette ' 
as  heavily  wounded.  We  hope, 
however,  that  it  ib  not  so,  for  we 
have  been  favoured  with  a  very 
long  letter  from  Major  Clumps  of 
your  regiment  to  my  grandmother's 
dear  friend,  Lady  de  Lampnor,  in 
which  you  were  spoken  of  most 
highly ;  and  since  tiiat  he  has  not 
spoken  of  you,  as  he  must  have 
done,  if  you  were  wounded.  Pray 
let  us  hear  at  once  what  the  truth 
is.  Uncle  Struan  was  veiy  rude  to 
my  fftther  about  you  the  other  day, 
and  used  the  most  violent  language, 
and  preached  such  a  sermon  against 
himself  on 'Sunday!  But  he  has 
not  been  up  to  apologise  yet  j  and 
I  hear  from  dear  Cecil  that  he 
means  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  He 
is  most  thoroughly  good,  poor  dear; 
but  allowances  must  be  made  for 
him. 

''  He  wiU  teU  you,  of  course,  all 
the  gossip  of  the  place;  which  is 
mainly,  as  usual,  about  himself. 
He  seems  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  what  we  consider  trifles. 
And  he  does  the  most  wonderful 
things  sometimes. 

''  He  has  taken  a  boy  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hill — ^the  boy  that 
stole  the  donkey,  and  lived  upon 
rags  and  bottles — ^and  he  has  him 
at  the  rectoiy,  every  day  except 
Sunday,  to  dean  knives  and  boots. 
The  whole  of  the  village  is  quite 
astonished ;  the  boy  used  to  run  for 
his  life  at  the  sight  of  dear  Uncle 
Struan,  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  it  is  done  just  because  we 
could  never  encourage  the  boy. 

*'  Papa  thinks  that  you  are  very 
likely  to  require  a  litUe  cash  just 
now,  for  he  knows  that  young 
officers  are  poorly  paid,  even  when 
they  can  get  their  money,  which  is 


said  to  be  scarce  with  your  \axf% 
army  now ;  therefore  he  has  placed 
£100  to  your  credit  with  Ifessn 
Shotman,  for  which  you  can.  draw 
as  required ;  and  the  money  will  be 
replaced  at  Christmas.  And  Grand* 
mamma  begs  me  to  add  that  she  is 
so  pleased  with  your  success  in  the 
only  profession  fit  for  a  gentleman, 
that  she  sends  from  her  own  pmse 
twenty  guineas,  through  the  hands 
of  Messrs  Shotman.  And  she  trusts 
that  you  will  now  begin  to  cultivate 
frugality. 

'*  With  these  words  I  must  nov 
conclude,  prolonging  only  to  conveT 
the  kind  love  of  us  all,  and  best 
desires  for  your  welfare,  with  whieh 
I  now  subscribe  myself,  your  affec- 
tionate sister,  Alice  Lorrahts." 

"  P.iSL— Darling    Brother,— The 
above  has  been  chiefly  from  that 
Grandmamma.     I    have    leave    to 
write  to  you  now  myself;  and  tiie 
rest  of  this  piece  of  paper  will  hold 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I 
want  to  say.    I  am  most  unhappy 
about  dear  papa,  and  about  you, 
and  Uncle    Struan,   and    Captain 
Chapman,  and  everybody,  l^othing 
goes  well ;  and  if  you  fight  in  Spain, 
we  fight  much  worse  in  England. 
Father    is    always    thinking,    and 
dwelling  upon  his  thoughts,  in  the 
library.    He  knows  that  he    has 
been  hard  upon  you;  and  the  bet- 
ter you  go  on,  the  more  he  worries 
himself  about  it.     Because  he  is  so 
thoroughly  set  upon  being  just  to 
every  one.    And  even  concerning  a 
certain  young  lady — ^it  is  not  as 
Uncle  Struan  fancies.    You  know 
how  headlong  he  is,  and  he  cannot 
at  all  understand  our  father.     My 
father  has  a  justice  such  as  my 
uncle  cannot  dream  of.    But  dear 
papa  doubts   your    knowledge    of 
your  own    mind,  darling   Hilanr. 
What  a  low  idea  of  Unde  Struan, 
that  you  were  sent  to  Spain  to  be 
tempted !    I  did  not  like  what  hap- 
pened to  you  in  Kent  last  summer. 
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any  more  than  other  people  dicL 
But  I  think  that  papa  would  despise 
you — and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
should — if  you  deceived  anybody 
after  leading  them  to  trust  you. 
But  of  course  you  could  not  do  it, 
darling,  any  more  than  I  could. 

"  Now  do  write  home  a  nice  cheer- 
ful letter,  with  every  word  of  all 
you  do,  and  everything  you  can 
think  of.  Papa  pretends  to  be  very 
quiet;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
^ways  thinking  of  you;  and  he 
seems  to  grow  so  much  older.  I 
wish  all  his  books  were  at  Hanover ! 
I  would  take  him  for  a  good  ride 
every  day.  Grood-bye,  darling !  If 
you  make  out  this,  you  will  deserve 
a  crown  of  crosses.  Uncle  Struan 
thought  that  he  was  very  learned ; 
and  he  confounded  the  mural  with 
the  civic  crown!  Having  earned 
the  one,  earn  the  other  by  saving  us 
all,  and  your  own  Lallib." 

Hilary  read  this  letter  twice; 
and  then  put  it  by,  to  be  read 
again ;  for  some  of  it  touched  him 
sadly.  Then  he  delivered  the 
orders  he  bore,  and  made  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  valley,  and  returning 
by  another  track,  drew  forth  his 
third  epistle.  This  he  had  feared 
to  confront,  because  his  conscience 
went  against  him  so ;  for  he  knew 
that  the  hand  was  Gregory's.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  met  sooner  or  later; 
it  was  no  good  putting  off  the  evil 
day;  and  so  he  read  as  follows : — 

''Hid.  Tbmflb,  Aug.  22d,  1812. 

**  My  dear  Lorraine, — It  is  now 
many  months  since  I  heard  from 
you,  and  knowing  that  you  had 
been  wounded,  I  have  been  very 
anxious  about  you,  and  wrote  three 
several  times  to  inquire,  under  date 
May  3d,  June  7th,  and  July  2d. 
Of  course  none  of  these  may  have 
come  to  hand,  as  they  were  addres- 
sed to  your  regiment,  and  I  do  not 
at  aU  understand  how  you  manage 
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without  having  any  post-town.  But 
I  have  heard  through  my  Mend 
Capper,  who  knows  two  officers  of 
your  regiment,  that  you  were  ex- 
pected to  return  to  duty  in  July, 
since  which  I  have  vainly  expected 
to  hear  fix)m  you  by  every  arrival 
Ko  one,  therefore,  can  charge  me 
with  haste  or  impatience  in  asking, 
at  last,  for  some  explanation  of  your 
conduct.  And  this  I  do  with  a 
heavy  heart,  in  consequence  of  some 
reports  which  have  reached  me  from 
good  authority." 

"  Confound  the  fellow ! "  cried  the 
conscious  Hilary;  ''how  he  beats 
about  the  bush!  Will  he  never 
have  it  out  and  be  done  with  itf 
What  an  abominably  legal  and  cold- 
blooded style !    Ah,  now  for  it !" 

''You  must  be  aware  that  you 
have  won  the  warmest  regard,  and 
indeed  I  may  say  the  whole  heart, 
of  my  sister  Mabd.  This  was  much 
against  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
her  friends.  She  was  not  thrown 
in  your  way  to  catch  the  heir  to  a 
title,  and  a  rich  man's  son.  We 
knew  that  there  would  be  many 
obstacles,  and  we  all  desired  to  pre- 
vent it.  Even  I,  though  carried 
away  by  my  great  regard  for  you, 
never  approved  of  it  If  you  have 
a  particle  of  your  old  candour  left, 
you  will  confess  that  from  first  to 
last  the  engagement  was  of  your  own 
seeking.  I  knew,  and  my  sister 
also  ^ew,  that  your  father  could 
not  be  expected  to  like  it,  or  allow 
it  for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 
But  we  also  knew  that  he  was  a 
man  of  honour  and  integrity,  and 
that  if  he  broke  it  off,  it  would  be 
done  by  fair  means,  and  not  by  foul. 
Everything  depended  upon  your* 
self.  You  were  not  a  boy,  but  a 
man  at  least  five  years  older  than 
my  sister ;  and  you  formed  this  at- 
tachment with  your  eyes  open,  and 
did  your  utmost  to  make  it  mutual" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  exclaimed 
the  young  officer,  giving  a  swish  to 
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his  innocent  horse,  hecause  himself 
deserved  it ;  ''  how  could  I  help  iti 
She  was  such  a  dear  I  How  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  Claudia!  But 
really,  Gregory,  come  now,  yon  are 
almost  too  hard  npon  me  I " 

"  And  not  only  this,"  continued 
that  inexorable  young  banister; 
"but  lest  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  your  serious  intentions, 
you  induced,  or  at  any  rate  you 
permitted,  your  uncle,  the  Eev. 
Struan  Hales,  to  visit  Mabel  and 
encourage  her,  and  assure  her  that 
all  opposition  would  fail,  if  she  re- 
mained true  and  steadfast 

"Mabel  has  remained  true  and 
steadfast,  even  to  the  extent  of  dis- 
believing that  you  can  be  otherwise. 
Erom  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to 
week,  she  has  been  looking  for  a 
message  from  you,  if  it  were  only 
one  land  word.  She  has  felt  your 
wound,  I  make  bold  to  say,  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  have  done.  She 
has  taken  more  pride  than  you  can 
have  taken  in  what  she  calk  your 
^  glory.'  She  watches  every  morning 
for  the  man  who  goes  for  Uie  letters, 
and  every  evening  she  waits  and  list- 
ens for  n  step  that  never  come& 


"  If  she  could  only  make  up  her 
mind  that  you  had  quite  foigottok 
her,  I  hope  that  she  would  trj  to 
think  that  you  were  not  woiih 
grieving  for.  But  the  worst  of  it  i» 
that  she  cannot  bring  herself  to 
think  any  ill  of  you.  And  until 
she  has  it  under  your  own  hand 
that  you  are  cruel  and  fidae  to  he^ 
she  only  smiles  at  and  despises 
those  who  think  it  poasibleL 

"We  must  put  a  stop  to  tins 
state  of  things.  It  is  not  fair  that 
any  girl  should  be  kept  in  the  daxk 
and  deluded  so;  least  of  all  such 
a  girl  as  Mabel,  so  gentle,  and 
true,  and  tender-hearted.  Thcoefoie 
I  must  beg  you  at  once  to  write  to 
my  sister  or  to  me,  and  to  state 
honestly  your  intentions.  If  your 
intention  is  to  desert  my  sister,  I 
ask  you  as  a  last  favour  to  do  it  as 
ruddy  and  roughly  as  possible  ;  so 
that  her  pride  may  be  aroused  and 
help  her  to  overget  the  blow.  But 
if  you  can  give  any  honouraUe  ex* 
planation  of  your  conduct,  no  one 
will  be  more  delighted,  and  beg 
your  pardon  more  heartily  and 
humbly,  than  your  former  friend, 

"  Greqobt  Lovkjot.* 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 


Lorraine  set  spurs  to  his  horse 
as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  end  of  this 
letter.  It  was  high  time  for  him 
to  gaUop  away  from  the  one  idea, 
— the  bitter  knowledge  that  out  of 
this  he  could  not  come  with  the 
conscience  of  a  gentleman.  He  was 
right  in  fleeing  from  himseL^  as 
hard  as  ever  he  could  go;  for  no 
Lorraine  had  been  known  ever  to 
behave  so  shabbily.  In  the  former 
days  of  rather  low  morality  and 
high  feudalism,  many  Lorraines 
might  have  taken  fancies  to  pretty 
girk,  and  jilted  them.  But  never 
as  he  had  done ;  never  approaching 
a  pure  maid  as  an  equal,  and  pledg- 


ing honour  to  her,  and  then  dishon- 
ourably desertmg  her. 

'*  I  am  sure  I  know  not  what  to 
do,"  he  cried,  in  a  cold  sweat,  while 
his  nag  was  in  a  very  hot  one. 
"  Heaven  knows  who  my  true  love 
is.  I  am  almost  sure  that  it  must 
be  Mabel;  because  when  I  think 
of  her  I  get  hot ;  and  when  I  think 
of  Claudia,  I  get  cold." 

There  may  have  been  some  sense 
in  this ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  question 
for  a  meteorologist.  Though  people 
who  explain — as  they  always  man- 
age to  do — everything,  might  with- 
out difficulty  declare  that  they 
understood  the  whole  of  it.     That. 
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a  young  man  in  magnetic  attitude,  towards  Burgos,  lie  became  a  gallant 
towards  two  maidens  widely  dia-  captain,  with  the  goodwill  of  all 
tinct,  one  positive  and  one  negatiye,  who  knew  him. 
should  hop  up  and  down,  like  elder-  Lorraine  was  royally  proud  of 
pith,  would  of  course  be  accounted  this ;  for  his  nature  was  not  self- 
for  by  the' ''strange  phenomena  of  contained.  He  contemplated  many 
electricity."  But  little  was  known  letters,  beginning  ''Captoin  Lorraine 
of  such  things  then ;  and  every  presents  his  compliments  to  so  and 
man  had  to  confront  his  own  acts,  so ; "  and  he  even  thought  at  one 
without  any  fine  phraseology.  And  time  of  thus  defying  his  Uncle 
Hilary's  acts  had  left  him  now  in  Struan.  However,  a  little  reflection 
such  a  position— or  "fix"  as  it  is  showed  him  that  the  wisest  plan 
forcibly  termed  nowadays  —  that  was  to  let  the  rector  abide  a  while 
even  that  most  inventive  Arab,  the  in  silence.  It  was  out  of  all  reason 
Sheikh  of  the  Subterfuges,  could  — though  not,  perhaps,  entirely  be- 
scarcely  have  delivered  him.  yond  precedent — ^that  he,  the  least 

But,  after  all,  the  griefs  of  the  injured  of  all  the  parties,  should  be 
body  (where  there  is  perpetual  the  loudest  in  complaint ;  and  it 
work)  knock  at  the  door  of  the  would  serve  him  right  to  learn  from 
constitution  louder  than  those  of  the  hostile  source  of  Coombe  Lor- 
the  mind  do.  And  not  only  Hilary  raine  the  withering  fact,  that  his 
now,  but  all  the  British  army  recreant  nephew  was  a  captain  in 
found  it  hard  to  get  anything  to  the  British  army, 
eat  As  for  money  —  there  was  To  Alice,  therefore,  the  captain 
none,  or  next  to  none,  among  them;  wrote  at  the  very  first  opportunity, 
but  this  was  a  trifling  matter  to  to  set  forth  his  promotion,  and  to 
men  who  knew  so  well  how  to  help  thank  his  father  and  grandmother 
themselves.  But  shoes,  and  cloth-  for  cash.  But  he  made  no  allusion 
ing,  and  meat  for  dinner,  and  yel-  to  home-a&irs,  except  to  wish 
low  soap  for  homy  soles,  and  a  everybody  welL  This  letter  he 
dram  of  something  strong  at  night  despatched  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
before  lying  down  in  the  hole  of  tembcr;  and  then,  being  thoroughly 
their  hips, — they  felt  the  want  of  stiff  and  weary  from  a  week  spent 
these  comforts  now,  after  spending  in  the  saddle,  he  shunned  the  camp- 
a  fortnight  in  Madrid.  And  now  fires  and  the  cooking,  and  slept  in 
they  were  bound  to  march  every  a  tuffet  of  pkntain-grass,  to  the 
day  fifteen  to  twenty  English  melody  of  the  Arlanzan. 
miles,  over  very  hard  ground,  and  On  the  following  day  our  army,  be- 
in  scorching  weather,  after  an  ene-  ing  entirely  robbed  of  fighting  by  a 
my  offering  more  than  aflbrding  dancing  Frenchman  (who  kept  snap- 
chance  of  fighting.  ping  his  fingers  at  Lord  Wellington), 

These  things  made  every  British  entmd  in  no  pleasant  humour  into 

bosom  ready  to  explode  with  anger;  a  burning  city.    The  sun  was  hot 

and  the  Staff  was  blamed,  as  usual,  enough  in  all  conscience,  roasting 

for  negligence,  ignorance,  clumsi-  all  wholesome  Britons  into  a  dirty 

ness,  inability,  and  all  the  rest  of  Moorish    colour,   without   a   poor 

it.  These  reproaches  entered  deeply  halt  and  maimed  soldier  having  to 

into  the  bruised  heart  of  Lorraine,  march  between  burning  houses.    A 

and  made  him  so  zealous  that  his  house  on  fire  is  full  of  interest,  and 

chief  very    often    laughed    while  has  become  proverbial  now  as  an 

praising  him.     And  thus  in  the  illustration  of  bright  success.    But 

valley  of  the  Arlanzan,  on  the  march  the  metaphor — ^whether  derived  or 
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not  ftom  militaiy  priyilege»^  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition  that  the 
proper  people  have  applied  the 
torch.  In  the  present  case  this 
was  otherwise.  The  Fienchmen 
had  fired  the  houses,  and  taken 
excellent  caie  to  rob  them  first 

Finding  the  heat  of  the  town  of 
Burgos  almost  past  endurance,  al- 
though the  fire  had  now  been 
quenched,  Hilary  strolled  forth  to- 
wards sunset  for  a  little  change  of 
air.  HiB  duties,  which  had  been 
so  incessant,  were  cut  short  for  a 
day  or  two ;  but  to  moye  his  legs, 
with  no  horse  between  them,  seemed 
at  first  unnaturaL  He  passed 
through  narrow  reeking  streets, 
where  filthy  people  sprawled  about 
under  overlapping  eaves  and  coignes, 
and  then  he  came  to  the  scorched 
rough  land,  and  looked  back  at  the 
citadeL  The  garrison,  now  that 
the  smoke  was  clearing  from  the 
houses  below  the  steep  (which  they 
had  fired  for  safety's  sake),  might 
be  seen  in  the  western  lights  train- 
ing their  guns  upon  the  city,  which 
swarmed  with  Spanish  guerOlas. 

These  sons  of  the  soil  were  plun- 
dering with  as  good  a  grace  as  if 
themselves  had  taken  a  hostile  city; 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  from  force  of  habit  perhaps, 
some  of  them  gladly  lent  a  hand 
in  robbing  their  own  houses.  But 
the  British  soldiers  grounded  arms, 
and  looked  on  very  grimly;  for 
they  had  not  carried  tibie  town  by 
storm,  and  their  sense  of  honesty 
prevailed.  All  this  amused  Lor- 
raine, who  watched  it  through  his 
field-glass,  as  he  sat  on  a  rocky 
mound  outside  the  city,  resting 
himself,  for  his  legs  were  stiff,  and 
feeling  quite  out  of  his  element  at 
being  his  own  master.  But  pre- 
sently he  saw  that  the  French,  who 
were  very  busy  in  the  castle,  were 
about  to  treat  both  Spaniards  and 
Britons  to  a  warm  salute  of  sheUs ; 
and  he  rose  at  once  to  give  them 


warning,  but  found  his  1^8  too  stiff 
for  speed.     So  he  threw  a  half- 
dollar  to  a  Portuguese  soldier,  who 
was  sauntering  on  the  road  below, 
and  bade  him  run  at  his  very  best 
pace,  and  give  notice  of  their  dtangeL 
But  before  his  messenger    had 
passed  the  gate,  Hilary  saw  a  Span- 
ish chief,  as  in  the  distance  he 
seemed  to  be,  come  swiftly  ont  of 
a  side  street,  and  by  rapid  signali 
recall  and  place  quite  out  of  the 
line  of    fire    all    the    plundering 
Spaniards.    This  man,  as  Hilary's 
spy-glass  showed  him,  was  of  veij 
great  breadth  and  stature^  and  wore 
a  slouch -hat  with  a  short  Uack 
feather,  a  green  leather  jerkin,  and 
a  broad  white  sash ;   hia   nighty 
legs    were    encased     above     mid- 
tlugh  in  boots  of  undressed  hide; 
and  he  was    armed  with    a  long 
straight  sword  and  dagger.      Hav- 
ing some  experience  of  plunderers, 
HUary  was  surprised  at  tiie  prompt 
obedience  yielded  to  this  goeiilla 
chief,  until  he  was  gratified  by  ob- 
serving a  sample  of  his  discipline. 
For  two  of  his  men  demurring  a 
little  to  the  abandonment  of  their 
prey,  he  knocked  them  down  as 
scientifically  as  an  English  pngOiBt, 
handed  their  booty  to  others,  and 
had  them  dragged  by  the    heeb 
round  the  comer.    Then  having  his 
men  all  under  cover,  he  stood  in  a 
calm  and  reflective  attitude,  with  an 
immense  cigar  in  his  mouUi,  to  see 
a  fine  group  of  thirsty  Britons  (who 
were  drinMng  in  the  middle  of  the 
square),  shot  or    shelled,   as   the 
case  might  be.    And  when  Hilary's 
messenger  ran  up  in  breathless  hsiste 
to  give  the  alarm,  and  earn  his  half- 
dollar  honestly,  what  did  that  rath- 
less  fellow  do,  but  thrust  forth  a 
long  leg,  trip  him  up,  and  hand  him 
over  with  a  grin  to  some  brigands, 
who  rifled  his  pockets  and  stopped 
his    mouth.      Then    came    what 
Hilary  had    expected,   a   roar,   a 
plunge,  a  wreath  of  smoke,  and  nine 
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or  ten  biave  Englishmezi  lay  shat- 
tered round  the  fountain. 

''  That  Spaniard  is  a  very  queer 
ally,"  said  Hilary,  with  a  shudder. 
"  He  knew  what  was  coming,  and  he 
took  good  care  that  it  should  not  be 
prevented.  Let  me  try  to  see  his 
face,  if  my  good  glass  will  show  it. 
I  call  hun  a  biuadit  and  nothing 
else.  Partidae  indeed !  I  call  them 
cut-throats." 

At  that  very  moment,  the  great 
guerilla  turned  round  to  indulge  in  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  having  a  panel  of 
pitched  wcdl  behind  him,  presented 
his  face  (like  a  portiait  in  an  ebony 
frame)  towards  Hilary.  The  collar 
of  the  jerkin  was  rolled  back,  and 
the  great  bull  throat  and  neck  left 
bare,  except  where  a  short  black 
beard  stood  forth,  like  a  spur  of  jet 
to  the  heavy  jaws.  The  mouth  was 
covered  with  a  thick  moustache; 
but  haughty  nostrils  and  a  Eoman 
nose,  as  well  as  deep  lines  of  face, 
and  fierce  eyes  hung  with  sidlen 
eyebrows,  made  Hilary  cry,  "What 
an  ugly  fellow ! "  as  he  turned  his 
glass  upon  something  else. 

Yet  this  was  a  face  such  as  many 
women  dote  upon  and  almost  adore. 
Power  is  the  first  thing  they  look 
for  in  the  face  of  a  man ;  or  at  least 
it  is  the  very  first  thing  that  strikes 
them.  And  "  power  "  of  that  sort 
i9  headstrong  will,  with  no  regard 
for  others.  From  mental  power  it 
so  diverges,  that  very  few  men  have 
embodied  both ;  as  nature  has 
kindly  provided,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  rest  of  us.  But  Captain  Lor- 
raine, while  he  watched  that  Span- 
iard, knew  that  he  must  be  a  man 
of  mark,  though  he  little  dreamed 
that  his  wild  love  Claudia  utterly 
scorned  his  own  comely  self,  in  com- 
parison with  that  "  ugly  fellow." 

But  for  the  moment  the  sight 
of  that  brigand,  and  slaughter  of 
good  English  soldiers,  set  Hilary 
(who,  wi&  all  his  faults,  was  vigor- 
ously patriotic)  against  the  whole 


race  of  Spaniards,  male  or  female, 
or  whatever  they  might  be.  Being 
driven  by  nature,  as  usual,  rather 
with  a  spur  than  bridle,  he  made 
a  strong  dash  at  a  desperate  fence 
which  for  months  had  been  pu22ling 
him.  Horses  unluckily  do  not 
write,  although  they  talky  and  laugh, 
and  think,  and  may  tell  with  their 
eyes  a  great  deal  more  than  most  of 
us  who  ride  them.  Therefore  this 
metaphor  must  be  dropped,  for  Lor- 
raine pulled  out  his  roll  of  paper, 
pen,  and  ink,  (which  he  was  bound 
to  carry),  and  put  up  his  knees,  all 
stiff  and  creakmg,  and  on  that  desk 
did  what  he  ought  to  have  done  at 
least  three  months  ago.  He  wrote 
to  his  loving  Mabel ;  surely  better 
late  than  never. 

"  Mt  darling  Mabel, — ^I  know 
that  I  have  not  behaved  to  you 
kindly,  or  even  as  a  gentleman. 
Although  I  was  not  idlowed  to 
write  to  you,  I  ought  to  have 
written  to  your  brother  Gregory 
long  ago,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self. But  I  am  much  more  ashamed 
of  the  reason,  and  I  will  make  no 
sham  excuses.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  I  want  to  say;  but  my  only 
amends  is  to  teU  the  whole  truth, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  try  to  al- 
low for  me. 

"  And  the  truth  is  this.  I  fell  in 
love  ;  not  as  I  did  with  you,  my 
darling,  just  because  I  loved  you. 
But  because — ^well  I  cannot  tell  why, 
although  I  am  trying  for  the  very 
truth ;  I  cannot  tell  why  I  did  it. 
She  saved  my  life,  and  nursed  me 
long.  She  was  not  bad-looking;  but 
young  and  good. 

''  I  hope  that  it  is  all  over  now. 
I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  it  is  so.  I 
see  that  these  Spaniards  are  cruel 
people,  and  I  work  night  and  day 
to  forget  them  alL  When  I  get 
any  sleep,  it  is  you  that  come  and 
look  upon  me  beautifully;  and 
when  I  kick  up  with  those  plague- 
some insects,  the  face  that  I  see  is  a 
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Spanish  one.  This  alono  shows 
wheie  my  heart  is  fixed.  But  you 
have  none  of  those  things  at  Old 
Applewood. 

''And  now  I  can  say  no  more.  I 
write  in  the  midst  of  roaring  cannon, 
and  perhaps  yon  will  say,  when  you 
see  my  wonls,  that  I  had  hotter 


haye  died  of  my  wounds,  than  lived 
to  disgrace,  as  I  have  done,  your 

"HlLABT. 

"P.iSL— Tryto  thinkthebeatof  me, 
darling.  If  anybody  needs  it^  I  do. 
Gregory  wrote  me  such  a  letter  that 
I  am  afraid  to  send  you  any — any- 
thing!" 


CHAPTBR  XLVIII. 


Pessimists  who  love  to  dwell  on 
the  darker  side  of  human  nature, 
and  find  (or  at  any  rate  colour)  that 
perpetually  changing  object  to  the 
tone  of  ttieir  own  dull  thoughts, 
making  our  whole  world  no  better 
than  the  chameleon  of  themselves ; 
who  trace  every  act  and  word,  and 
thought,  either  to  very  mean  selfish- 
ness, or  exceedingly  grand  destiny — 
according  to  their  own  pet  theory, — 
let  those  gloomy  spirits  migrate  in  as 
cheerful  a  manner  as  they  can  man- 
age to  the  back  side  of  the  moon,  the 
side  that  neither  shines  on  earth,  nor 
gathers  any  earth-shine.  But  even 
if  they  will  not  thus  oblige  inferior 
mortals,  let  them  not  come  near  a 
scene  where  true  love  dwells,  and 
simple  faith,  and  pleasant  hours  are 
spent  in  helping  nature  to  be  kind 
tons. 

Where  the  rich  recesses  of  the 
bosomed  earth  brim  over  with 
variety;  where  every  step  of  man 
discloses  some  new  goodness  over 
him;  and  every  hour  of  the  day 
shows  different  veins  of  happiness ; 
the  light  in  sloping  glances  looking 
richer  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
showing  with  a  deeper  love  its  own 
good  works  and  parentage;  the 
children  of  the  light  presenting  all 
their  varied  joy  to  it ;  some  revolv- 
ing, many  bending,  all  with  one  ac- 
cord incHning  softly,  sweetly,  and 
thankfiilly, — can  any  man,  though 
of  the  lowest  order,  wander  about  at 
a  time  like  this,  with  the  power  of 
the  sunset  over  him,  and  widk  down 


the  alleys  of  trees,  and  thinks  and 
ponder  the  grand  beneficence,  with- 
out putting  both  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  tapping  the  band  of 
his  small-clothes  f 

If  any  man  could  be  so  ungrateful 
to  the  Giver  of  aU  good  thuigs,  he 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  land  of 
Kent,  but  must  be  sought  in  acme 
northern  county  where  they  grow 
sour  gooseberries.  Master  Martin 
Lovejoy  had,  in  the  month  of 
October  1812,  as  fine  a  crop  of  pears 
as  ever  made  a  fountain  of  a  tree. 

For  the  growers  did  not  und»- 
stand  the  pruning  of  trees  as  we 
do  now.  They  were  a  benighted 
lot  altogether,  proceeding  only  by 
rule  of  thumb,  and  the  practice  ii 
their  grandfathers,  never  lopping 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  nor  summer 
pinching,  nor  wiring  it,  nor  dis- 
locating its  joints;  and  yet  they 
grew  as  good  fruit  as  we  do  !  They 
had  no  right  to  do  so ;  but  the  thing 
is  beyond  denial  Therefore  one 
might  see  a  pear-tree  rising  in  its 
natural  form,  tall,  and  straight,  and 
goodly,  hanging  its  taper  branches 
like  a  chandelier  with  lustrous 
weight,  tier  upon  tier,  the  rich  fruit 
glistening  with  the  ruddy  sun- 
streaks,  or  with  russet  veinago  mel- 
lowing. Hard  thereby  the  Golden 
Noble,  globular  and  stainless,  or  the 
conical  King  Pippin,  pencilled  on 
its  orange  fulness  with  a  crimson 
glow,  or  the  great  bulk  of  Dutch 
codlhi,  oblong,  ribbed  and  over- 
bearing.    Here  was  the  place  and 
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tlie  time  for  a  man  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  his  garden,  and  feel  that 
the  year  was  not  gone  in  vain,  nor 
his  date  of  life  lessened  fruitle^y, 
and  looking  round  with  right  good 
willy  thank  the  Lord,  and  remember 
his  father. 

In  such  goodly  mood  and  tenonr, 
Master  Martin  Lovejoy  sat,  early  of 
an  October  afternoon,  to  smoke  his 
pipe  and  enjoy  himself.  He  had 
finished  his  dinner — a  plain  but 
good  one;  his  teeth  were  sound, 
and  digestion  stanch;  he  paid  his 
tithes  and  went  to  church;  he 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
his  name  was  good  for  a  thousand 
pounds  from  Canterbury  to  Bei- 
gate.  His  wheat  had  been  fine,  and 
his  hops  pretty  good,  his  barley  by 
no  means  below  the  mark,  the 
cherry  and  strawberry  season  fair, 
and  his  apples  and  pears  as  you  see 
them.  Such  a  man  would  be  guilty 
of  a  great  mistake  if  he  kept  on  the 
tramp  perpetually.  Fortune  encour- 
aged him  to  sit  down,  and  set  an 
arm-<ihair  and  a  cushion  for  him, 
and  mixed  him  a  glass  of  Schiedam 
and  water,  with  a  ^ce  of  lemon,  and 
gave  him  a  wife  to  ask  how  his  feet 
were,  as  well  as  a  daughter  to  see 
to  hk  sUppers. 

*^  Now  you  don't  get  on  at  all," 
he  said,  as  he  mixed  Mrs  Lovejoy 
the  least  little  drop,  because  of  the 
wind  going  round  to  the  north; 
**you  are  so  abstemious,  my  dear 
soul ;  by-and-by  you  will  pay  out 
for  it" 

**  I  must  be  a  disciplinarian,  Mar- 
tin," Mrs  Loyejoy  replied,  with  a 
sad  sweet  smile.  ''  How  ever  the 
ladies  can  manage  to  take  beer, 
wine,  gin,  bitters,  and  brandy,  in 
the  way  they  do,  all  of  an  after- 
noon, is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

''  They  get  used  to  it,"  answered 
the  Grower,  calmly ;  *'  and  their  con- 
stitution requires  it    At  the  same 


time  I  am  not  saying,  mind  you, 
that  some  of  them  may  not  overdo 
it  Moderation  is  the  golden  rule ; 
but  you  cany  it  too  far,  my  dear." 

*'  Better  too  little  than  too  much," 
said  Mrs  Lovejoy,  sententiously. 
"Whatever  I  take,  I  like  just  to 
know  that  there  is  something  in  it, 
and  no  more.  No,  Martin,  no — if 
you  please,  not  more  than  the  thick- 
ness of  my  thumb-naiL  Well,  now 
for  what  we  were  talking  about 
We  can  never  go  on  like  this,  you 
know." 

'« Wife,  I  will  teU  you  what  it 
is;"  here  Martin  Lovejoy  tried  to 
look  both  melancholy  and  stem,  but 
failed;  "  we  do  not  use  our  duties 
right;  we  do  not  work  up  in  the 
position  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  us.  We  don't  make  our 
children  see  that  they  are — ^bless 
my  heart,  what  is  the  word  % " 

"'Obligated'  is  the  word  you  mean* 
<  Obligated '  they  all  of  them  are." 

"  No,  no ;  *  bounden/  is  the  word 
I  mean ;  '  bounden '  says  the  Cate- 
chism. They  are  bounden  to  obey, 
whether  they  like  it  or  no,  and  that 
is  the  word's  expression.  Now  is 
there  one  of  them  as  does  it  f  " 

"  I  can't  say  there  is,"  his  wife 
replied,  after  thinking  of  all  three 
of  them.  "  Martin,  no ;  they  do 
their  best,  but  you  can't  have  them 
quite  tied  hand  and  foot  And  I 
doubt  whether  we  should  love  them 
better  if  we  had  them  always  to 
order." 

"Likely  not  I  cannot  tell. 
They  have  given  me  no  chance  of 
trying.  They  do  what  seems  best 
in  their  own  eyes,  and  the  fault  of 
it  lies  with  you,  mother." 

"Do  they  ever  do  anything 
wrong,  Martin  Lovejoy  1  Do  they 
ever  disgrace  you  anywhere)  Do 
they  ever  go  about  and  borrow 
money,  or  trade  on  their  name,  or 
anything)  Surely  you  want  to 
provoke  me,  Martin,  when  yon 
begin  to  revile  my  children." 
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''  WeU,"  said  the  Gxower,  blow-        ^  Tea,  poor  dear,  ahe  giTea 

ing  smokey  in  the  maimer  of  a  mat-  up,  and  a  precious  ciy  ahe  wzUmake 

rimonial  man,  "  let  ns  go  to  some-  of  it    Why,  Martin,  when  yon  and 

thing  else.    Here  is  this  aflbir  of  I  were  young  wecaraed  on  so  diffe- 

Male's  now.    How  do  yon  mean  to  rently." 
settle  itV  ''What  use  to  talk  about  thatP 

''I  think  you  should  rather  tell  said  the  Grower;  "they  all  must 

me,  Martin,  how  you  mean  to  settle  hare  their  romances  now.      like 

it     She  might  have  been  settled  tapping  a  cask  of  beer,  it  i&    Ton 

long  ago,  in  a  good  position  and  must  let  them  spit  out  at  the  top  a 

comfortable,  if  my  advice  had  been  little." 

heeded.     But  you  aie  the  most  ob-        "  AU  that^  of  course,  needs  no 

stinate  man  in  the  world."  discussion.  I  do  not  remember  that, 

''  Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  don't  in  our  love -time,  you  expected  to 
think  that  you  should  be  haid  upon  see  me  '  spit  out  at  the  top  ! '  Tou 
any  one  in  that  respect  You  have  grow  so  coaise  in  your  ideasy  Mar- 
set  your  heart  upon  one  thing,  and  tin ;  the  more  you  go  growing,  Uie 
I  upon  another;  and  we  have  to  deal  coarser  you  get" 
with  some  one  perhaps  more  ob-  ''Now,  is  there  nothing  to  be 
stinate  than  both  of  us.  She  takes  said  but  thati  She  gives  him  up, 
after  her  good  mother  there."  and  she  tries  to  be  BenBibl&     The 

"  After  her  father,  more  likely,  malting  season  is  on,  and  how  can 
Martin.  But  she  has  given  her  Elias  come  and  do  anything  % " 
promise,  and  she  will  keep  it,  and  the  "Martin,  may  I  say  one  word! 
time  is  very  nearly  up,  you  know."  You  keep  so  perpetually  talking 
"  The  battle  of  TrafEdgar,  yes.  The  that  I  scarcely  have  a  chance  to 
21st  of  October,  seven  years  ago,  as  breathe.  We  do  not  want  that  low 
I  am  a  man !  Lord  bless  me,  it  Jenkins  here.  How  many  quarters 
seems  but  yesterday !  How  all  the  he  soaks  in  a  week  is  nothing,  and 
country  up  and  wept,  and  how  it  cannot  be  anything  to  me.  A  tan- 
sent  our  boy  to  sea  I  There  never  ner  is  more  to  my  taste  a  great  deal, 
can  be  such  a  thing  again ;  and  no  if  one  must  come  down  to  the 
one  would  look  at  a  drumhead  dressers.  And  there  one  might  get 
savoy ! "  some  good  ox-tails.     I  believe  that 

"  Plague  upon  the  market^  Mar-  you  want  to  sell  your  daughter  to 

tin !    I  do  believe  you  think  much  get  your  malt  for  nothing." 
more  of  your  growings  than  your        The  Grower's  indignation  at  this 

gainings.    But  she  fixed  the  day  despicable  charge  was  such,  that  he 

herself,  because  it  was  a  battle ;  rolled  iu  his  chair,  like  a  man  in  a 

didn't  she)"  boat,  and  spread  his  sturdy  legs, 

"  Yes,  wife,  yes.     But  after  all,  and  said  nothing,  for  fear  of  further 

I  see  not  so  much  to  come  of  it  mischief.    Then  he  turned  out  his 

Supposing  she  gets  no  letter  by  elbows,  in  a  manner  of  his  own,  and 

to-morrow-night,  what  comes  of  it ) "  Mrs  Lovejoy  saw  that  she  had  gone 

"  Why,  a  very  great  deal     You  too  tax. 
men  never  know.    She  puts  all  her        "  Well,  well,"  she  resumed, "  pe^ 

foolish  ideas  aside,  and  she  does  her  haps  not  quite  Uiat   Mr  Jenkins,  no 

best  to  be  sensible."  doubt,  is  very  well  in  his  way ;  aud 

"  By  the  spread  of  my  measure,  he  shall  have  fair  play,  so  &r  as  I 

oh  deaiy  me  i    I  thought  she  was  am  concerned.     But  mind,  Dr  Cal- 

bound  to  much  more  than  that  She  vert  must  have  the  same ;  that  was 

gives  up  him,  at  any  rate."  our  bargain,  Martin.    All  the  days 
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of  the  week  to  be  open  to  both,  and 
no  difference  in  the  dinner." 

"Very  well,  very  well!"  the 
franklin  murmured,  being  still  a 
little  wounded  about  the  malt.  *'  I 
am  sure  I  put  up  with  anything. 
Calvert  may  have  her,  if  he  can  cure 
her.  I  can't  bear  to  see  the  poor 
maid  so  pining.  It  makes  my  heart 
ache  many  a  time  ;  but  I  have  more 
faith  in  barley-corn  than  jalap; 
though  I  don't  want  neither  of 
them  for  nothing." 

<'  We  shall  see,  my  dear,  how  she 
will  come  round.  The  doctor  pre- 
scribes carriage  exercise  for  her. 
Well,  how  is  she  to  get  it,  except 
in  his  carriage  1  And  she  cannot 
well  have  his  carriage,  I  suppose, 
before  she  marries  him." 

''Carriage  exercise?  Biding  on 
wheels,  I  suppose,  is  what  they 
mean  by  it  If  riding  on  wheels 
will  do  her  any  good,  she  can  have 
our  yellow  gig  five  times  a-week. 
And  I  want  to  go  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood too.  There's  some  little 
bits  of  money  owing  me.  Til  take 
her  for  a  drive  to-morrow." 

''  Your  yellow  gig !  To  call  that 
a  carriage  !  A  rough  sort  of  exer- 
cise, I  doubt.  Why,  it  jerks  up, 
like  a  Jack-in-a-box,  at  every  stone 
you  come  to.  If  that  is  your  idea 
of  a  carriage,  Martin,  pray  take  us 
all  out  in  the  dung-ca^." 

"The  old  gig  was  good  enough 
for  my  mother;  and  why  shoiQd 
my  daughter  be  above  iti  They 
doctors  and  women  are  turning  her 
head,  worse  than  poor  young  Lor- 
raine did.  Oh,  if  I  had  Elias  to 
prune  my  trees — after  all  I  have 
taught  hun — and  Lorraine  to  get  up 
in  the  van  again ;  I  might  keep  out 
of  the  bankrupt  court  after  all ;  I 
do  believe  I  might."  Here  the 
Grower  fetched  a  long  sigh  through 
his  pipe.  He  was  going  to  be  bank- 
rupt every  season;  but  never 
achieved  that  glory. 

"  I'm  tired  of  that,"  Mrs  Lovejoy 


said.  ''You  used  to  frighten  me 
with  it  at  first,  whenever  there  came 
any  sort  of  weather — a  storm,  or 
a  frost,  or  too  much  sun,  or  too 
much  rain,  or  too  little  of  it;  the 
Lord  knows  that  if  you  have  had 
any  fruit,  you  have  got  it  out  of 
Him  by  grumbling.  And  now  you 
are  longing,  ia  a  heathenish  manner, 
to  marry  your  daughter  to  two  men 
at  once !  One  for  the  night-work, 
and  one  for  the  day.  !N^ow,  will 
you,  for  once,  speak  your  mind  out 
truly]" 

"  Well,  wife,  there  is  no  one  that 
tries  a  man  so  badly  as  his  own 
wife  does.  I  am  pretty  well  known 
for  speaking  my  mind  too  plainly, 
more  than  too  doubtfully.  I  can't 
say  the  same  to  you,  as  I  should 
have  to  say  to  anybody  else;  be- 
cause you  are  my  wife  you  see,  and 
have  a  good  right  to  be  down  upon 
me.  And  so  I  am  forced  to  get 
away  from  things  that  ought  to  be 
argued.  But  about  my  daughter, 
I  have  a  right  to  think  my  own 
opinion ;  while  I  leave  your  own  to 
you,  as  a  father  has  a  right  with  a 
mother.  And  all  I  say  is  common- 
sense.  Our  Mabel  belongs  to  a  time 
of  life  when  the  girls  are  always 
dreaming.  And  then  you  may  say 
what  you  like  to  them  mainly;  and 
it  nuJces  no  difference.  Now  she 
looks  very  pale,  and  she  feels  very 
queer,  all  through  that  young  sort  of 
mischief.  But  let  her  get  a  letter 
from  Master  Hilary — and  you  would 
see  what  would  come  over  her." 

"  I  have  got  it  1  I  have  got  it  I" 
cried  a  young  voice,  as  if  in  answer, 
although  too  sudden  of  approach  for 
that.  "  Father,  here  it  is  !  Mother, 
here  it  is  !  Long  expected,  come  at 
last !  There,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  now  % " 

Her  fiEice  was  lit  with  a  smile  of 
delight,  and  her  eyes  with  tears  of 
gladness,  as  she  stood  between  her 
astonished  parents,  and  waved  in 
the  air  an  open  letter,  fluttering  less 
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(thoQgli  a  breeze  was  blowing)  than 
her  trae  heart  fluttered.  Then  she 
pressed  the  paper  to  her  lips,  and 
kissed  it»  wiUi  a  good  smack  every 
time ;  and  then  she  laid  it  against 
her  bosom,  and  bowed  to  her  &ther 
and  mother,  as  much  as  to  say — 
**  Yon  may  think  what  you  like  of 
mo,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  I " 

The  Grower  pushed  two  grey 
curls  aside,  and  looked  up  with  a 
grand  amazement  Here  was  a  girl, 
who  at  dinner-time  even  would 
scarcely  say  more  than  "  yes,*'  or 
**  no ; "  who  started  when  suddenly 
spoken  to,  and  was  obliged  to  clear 
her  mind  to  think;  who  smiled 
now  and  then,  when  a  smile  was  ex- 
pected, and  not  because  she  had  a 
smile, — ^in  a  word,  who  had  become 
a  duU,  careless,  unnatural,  cloudy, 
depressed,  and  abominably  incon- 
sistent Mabel — a  cause  of  anxiety 
to  her  father,  and  of  recklessness  to 
herself — when  lo,  at  a  touch  of 
the  magic  wand,  here  she  was,  as 
brave  as  ever  I 

The  father,  and  the  mother  also, 
knew  the  old  expression  settled  on 
the  darling  &ce  again;  the  many 
family  modes  [of  thinking,  and  of 
looking,  and  of  loving,  and  of  feel- 
ing out  for  love,  which  only  a  &ther 
and  a  mother  dearly  know  in  a  dear 
child's  face.  And  then  they  looked  at 
one  another ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
small  variance,  the  husband  and  the 
wife  were  one,  in  the  matter  of  re- 
joicing. 

It  was  not   according  to  their 


schemes !  and  they  both  might 
still  be  obstinate.  Bat  by  a  stroke 
their  hearts  were  opened — wise  or 
foolish,  right  or  wrong, — ^what  they 
might  say  outside  reason,  they  leslly 
coi^d  not  stop  to  think.  Tbeyonly 
saw  that  their  sweet  good  child,  far 
many  long  months  a  stranger  to 
them,  was  come  home  to  their  hearts 
again.  And  they  could  have  no 
clearer  proof  than  this. 

She  took  up  her  &th6r^8  pipet,  and 
sni£fed  with  a  lofty  contempt  at  the 
sealing-wax  (which  was  of.  the  voy 
lowest  order)  and  then  she  snapped 
it  off,  and  scraped  him  (with  a  tor- 
toise-shell handled  knife  of  her  own) 
a  proper  place  to  suck  at.  And 
while  she  was  doing  that,  and  most 
busy  with  one  of  her  fingers  to  make 
a  draught,  she  turned  to  her  mother 
with  her  other  side,  as  only  a  veiy 
quick  girl  could  do,  and  ti^ed  up 
some  hair  (which  was  slipping  fiom 
the  string,  with  a  palpable  breach  of 
the  unities)  and  gave  her  two  togs, 
in  the  very  right  place  to  make  her 
of  the  latest  fashion ;  and  then  let 
her  know,  with  lips  alone^  what  store 
she  set  on  her  opinion.  And  the 
whole  of  this  business  was  done  in 
less  time  than  two  lovers  would  tske 
for  their  kissing ! 

^'Tou  have  beaten  me,  Popey," 
said  Mrs  Lov^oy,  fetching  up  an 
old  name  of  the  days  when  she  was 
nursing  this  one. 

^'Dash  me,"  cried  the  Grower, 
'^  you  shall  many  Old  Haity,  if  you 
choose  to  set  your  heart  on  him." 


CHAFTEB  XLIX. 


Peradventure  the  eyes  and  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  boundless 
charity  of  true  love,  were  needed  to 
descry  what  Mabel  at  a  glsnoe  dis- 
coverod,  the  "grand  nobility"  of 
Hilary's  conduct,  and  the  "path- 
etic beauty"  of  his  self-reproach. 
Perhaps  at  first  sight  the  justice  of 


the  latter  would  be  a  more  apparent 
thing;  but  love  (when  it  deserves 
the  name)  is  a  generous  as  well  ss 
a  jealous  power;  especially  in  the 
tender  gudi  of  renewal  and  reassm^ 
ance.  And  Lorraine  meant  eveiy 
word  as  he  wrote  it,  and  indeed  for 
a  good  while  afterwards;  so  that 
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heart  took  pen  to  heart,  which  is 
sometimes  better  than  the  wings  of 
speech.  Giving  comfort  thus,  he 
also  received  the  same  ficom  his  own 
conscience  and  pure  resolutions; 
and  he  felt  that  his  good  angel  was, 
for  the  present  at  least,  come  hack 
to  him.  How  long  she  would  stop 
was  another  question. 

.  And  he  needed  her  now  in  mat- 
ters even  more  stirring  than  the 
hottest  love-afiairs.  For  though  he 
had  no  chance  of  coming  to  the 
front  in  any  of  the  desperate  assaults 
on  the  castle  of  Burgos,  being  far 
away  then  with  despatches,  he  was 
back  with  his  chief  when  the  re- 
treat began ;  a  retreat  which  must 
have  become  a  rout  under  any  but 
the  finest  management.  For  the 
British  army  was  at  its  worst  to- 
wards the  month  of  November 
1812.  Partly  from  intercourse  with 
parHdaSf  partly  perhaps  from  the 
joys  of  Madrid,  but  mainly  no 
doubt  from  want  of  cash,  the 
Britons  were  not  as  they  had  been. 
Even  the  officers  dared  to  be  most 
thoroughly  disobedient,  and  to  fol- 
low the  route  which  they  thought 
best,  instead  of  that  laid  down  for 
them.  But  Wellington  put  up 
with  insolent  ignorance,  as  a  weaker 
man  could  not  have  deigned  to  do  : 
he  had  to  endure  it  from  those 
above  him ;  and  he  knew  how  to 
bear  with  it  all  around  him;  and 
yet  to  be  the  master.  His  manifold 
dealings  with  everybody  and  every- 
thing at  this  time  (with  nobody 
caring  to  understand  him,  and  his 
own  people  set  against  him  ;  with 
the  whole  world  making  little  of 
him,  because  he  hated  flash-work; 
and  perhaps  his  own  mind  in  some 
doubt  of  its  powers,  because  they 
were  not  recognised)  —  these,  and 
the  wearisome  uphill  struggle  to  be 
honest  without  any  money,  were 
l)eginning  to  streak  with  grey  the 
hair  that  had  all  the  hard  brain 
under  it. 


Here  again  was  a  chance  for 
Hilary;  and  without  thinking  he 
worked  it  well.  In  his  quick,  and 
perhaps  too  sudden,  way  of  taking 
impression  of  every  one,  he  had 
stamped  on  his  mind  the  abiding 
image  of  his  great  commander.  The 
General  knew  this  (as  all  men  feel 
the  impression  they  are  making,  as 
sharply  almost  as  a  butter-stamp), 
and  of  course  he  felt  goodwill  to- 
wards the  youth  who  so  looked  up 
at  him.  It  was  quite  a  new  thing 
for  this  great  Captain,  after  all  his 
years  of  conquest,  to  be  accounted 
of  any  value ;  because  he  was  not  a 
Frenchman. 

Being,  however,  of  rigid  justice, 
although  he  was  no  Frenchman, 
Lord  Wellington  did  not  lift  Cap- 
tain Lorraine  over  the  heads  of  lus 
compeers.  He  only  marked  him 
(in  his  own  clear  and  most  tenacious 
mind)  as  one  who  might  be  trusted 
for  a  dashing  job,  and  deserved  to 
have  the  chance  of  it. 

And  so  they  went  into  winter 
quarters  on  the  Douro  and  Aguada, 
after  a  great  deal  of  flighting,  far  in 
the  rear  of  their  storms  and  sieges 
and  their  many  victories;  because 
the  British  Government  paid  whole 
millions  right  and  left  to  rogues, 
and  left  its  own  army  to  live  with- 
out money,  and  to  be  hanged  if  it 
stole  an  onion.  And  the  only  satis- 
faction our  men  had — and  even  in 
that  they  were  generous — ^was  to 
hear  of  the  Frenchmen  in  Eussia 
freezing  as  fast  as  could  well  be 
expected. 

^ow,  while  this  return  to  the 
frontier,  and  ebb  of  success  created 
disgust  in  England  and  depression 
among  our  soldiers,  they  also  bore 
most  disastrously  on  the  fortunes  of 
a  certain  gallant  and  very  zealous 
Staff  officer.  For  they  brought  him 
again  into  those  soft  meshes,  whence 
he  had  wellnigh  made  good  his 
escape  without  any  serious  damage ; 
but  now  there  was  no  such  deliver- 
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ance  for  him.  And  this  was  a  yeiy 
hard  case,  and  he  really  did  deserve 
some  pity  now ;  for  he  did  not  re- 
turn of  his  own  accord,  and  fiill  at 
the  feet  of  the  charmer ;  hut  in  the 
strictest  course  of  duty  hecame  an 
unwilling  victim.  And  it  happened 
altogether  in  this  wise. 

In  the  month  of  May  1813,  when 
the  British  commander  had  all 
things  ready  for  that  glorious  cam- 
paign which  drove  the  French 
over  the  Pyrenees,  and  when  the 
British  army,  freshened,  strength- 
ened, and  sternly  redisdplined,  was 
eager  to  hound  forward — a  sudden 
and  sad  check  arose.  By  no 
means,  however,  a  new  form  of  hin- 
drance, hut  one  only  too  familiar,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries — ^the 
sinews  of  war  were  n6t  forthcoming. 
The  military  chest  was  empty. 
The  pay  of  the  British  troops  was 
far  in  arrear,  and  so  was  their 
hounty-money ;  hut  that  they  were 
pretty  well  used  to  hy  this  time, 
and  grumhle  as  they  might,  they 
were  ready  to  march.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  Portuguese,  who  were  now 
an  important  element;  and  even  the 
Spanish  regulars  in  Andalusia  would 
do  nothing  until  they  had  handled 
dollars. 

This  need  of  money  had  heen 
well  foreseen  hy  the  uhiquitous 
mind  of  Wellington ;  hut  what  he 
had  not  allowed  for,  and  what  no 
one  else  would  have  taken  into 
thought,  so  soon  after  Nelson's 
time,  was  the  sluggishness  of  the 
British  navy.  Whether  it  were  the 
fault  of  our  Government,  or  of  our 
Admiral  on  the  station,  certain  it 
is  that  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
(which  was  the  mouth  of  the  whole 
British  army)  was  stopped  for  days 
and  even  weeks  togeUier  hy  a  few 
American  privateers.  And  ships 
containing  supplies  for  our  army 
(whether  of  food,  or  clothing,  or 
the  even  more  needful  British  gold), 
if  they  escaped  at  all,  could  do  it 
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only  hy  running  for  the  dangeiott 
har  of  the  Donro,  or  for  Cadiz. 

In  this  state  of  matteis,  the 
"*  Generahssimo  "  sent  for  Ctptun 
Lorraine  one  day,  and  despatched 
him  on  special  duty. 

^^Tou  know  Count  Zamon,* 
said  Lord  Wellington,  in  his  detr 
voice  of  precision  ;  "  and  his  caatie 
in  the  Sierra  Morena." 

Hilary  howed,  without  a  ▼orf, 
knowing  well  what  his  Chief  was 
pleased  with. 

''You   also    know  the   eoimiij 
well,  and  the  passes  of  the  Moieoi. 
Colonel    TApgliftfw    has    orden  to 
furnish    you    with   the    five  beet 
horses  at  hand,  and  the  two  most 
trusty  men  he  knows  of. — ^You  will 
go  duect  to  Count  Zamora's  hous^ 
and  deliver  to  him  this  letter.    He 
will  tell  you  what  next  to  do.    I 
helieve  that  the  ship  containing  the 
specie,  which  will  be  under  your 
charge,  was  unable  to  make  either 
Lisbon  or  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  ran 
through    the  Straits    for    Malaga 
But  the  Count  will  know  better 
than  I  do.     Bemember  that  you  are 
placed  at  his  disposal,  in  all  except 
one  point — ^and  that  is  the  money. 
He  will  provide  you  with  Sptniw 
escort,  and  the  Spaniards  are  liable 
for  the  money,  through  Andalim 
and  the  mountains,  until  you  crofls 
the  Zujar,  where  a  detachment  firom 
General  HiU  will  meet  you.    Tbej 
hegg^  me  not  to  send  British  ^" 
voy  (beyond  what  might  be  need- 
ful,  to  authorise  the  deliveiy  to 
them),  because  their  own  troops  aie 
in  occupation. 

"Never  mind  that;  be  as  wide 
awake  as  if  every  farthing  waa  y^^'' 
own,  or  rather  was  part  of  J^^ 
honour.  I  seldom  place  so  youog 
a  man  in  a  position  of  so  nni^ 
trusi  But  the  case  is  pecolitfj 
and  I  trust  you.  There  iriB  f 
£100,000  in  English  gold  to  »^ 
care  of.  The  Spaniaids  will  fiinu^ 
the  transport,  and  Count  ZaiD(^ 
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will  leceive  half  of  the  specie,  oa 
behalf  of  the  Junta  of  Seville,  fot 
the  pay  of  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
give  jou  his  receipt  for  it  The 
lemainder  you  will  place  under  the 
<Mire  of  Creneral  Hill's  detachment, 
and  rejoin  us  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  no  time  more.  Colonel 
Langham  will  give  you  your  passes, 
and  smaller  directions.  But  remem- 
ber that  you  are  in  a  place  of  trust 
unusual  for  so  young  an  officer. 
Good-bye,  andkeepa  sharp  look-out" 

Lord  Wellington  gave  his  hand, 
with  a  bow  of  the  fine  old  type,  to 
Hilary.  And  he  from  his  proper 
salute  recovered,  and  took  it  as  one 
gentleman  takes  the  courtesy  of  an- 
other. But  as  he  felt  that  firm, 
and  cool,  and  muscular  hand  for 
a  moment,  he  knew  that  he  was 
treated  with  eitraoidinaiy  confi- 
dence;  and  that  his  future  as  an 
officer,  and  perhaps  as  a  gentleman, 
hung  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  acquit  himself  of  so  rare  a 
trust  In  the  courtyard  he  found 
Colonel  Langham,  who  gave  him 
some  written  instructions,  and  his 
passes  and  credentials,  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  of  sound  advice,  which  the 
General  had  no  time  to  give.  And 
in  another  hour  Hilary  Lorraine  was 
riding  away  in  the  highest  spirits, 
thinfing  of  Mabe],andof  all  his  luck; 
and  little  dreaming  that  he  was  gal- 
loping into  the  ditch  of  his  fortunes. 

Behind  him  rode  two  well-tried 
troopers,  as  thoroughly  trained  to 
their  work  as  the  best  hereditary 
butler,  gamekeeper,  or  even  pointer. 
There  could  be  found  no  steadier 
men  in  all  the  world  of  steadiness ; 
one  was  Sergeant-major  Bones,  and 
the  other  was  Corporal  Nickles. 
Each  of  them  led  a  spare  horse  by 
the  soft  brown  twist  of  willow-bark, 
steeped  in  tan  and  fish-oil,  so  as  to 
make  a  horse  think  much  of  it. 
And  thus  they  rode  through  the 
brilliant  night,  upon  a  fine  old 
Iloman  road,  with  beautiful  change, 
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and  lovely  air,  and  nobody  to  chal- 
lenge them.  For  the  French  army 
lay  to  the  east  and  north,  the  Por- 
tuguese were  far  in  their  rear,  and 
the  Spanish  forces  away  to  the 
south,  except  a  few  guerillas,  who 
could  take  nothing  by  meddling 
with  them.  But  the  next  day  was 
hot,  and  the  road  grew  rough,  and 
their  horses  fell  weary ;  and,  haste 
as  they  might,  they  did  not  arrive 
at  Monte  Argento  till  after  sunset 
of  the  second  day. 

The  Count  of  Zamora  felt  some 
afiection,  as  well  as  much  gratitude, 
towards  Lorraine,  and  showed  it 
through  the  lofty  courtesy  with 
which  he  received  him.  And 
Hilary,  on  his  part,  could  not  help 
admiring  the  valour,  and  xmtriotism, 
and  almost  poetic  dignity,  of  this 
chieftain  of  a  time  gone  by.  For 
being  of  a  simple  mind,  and  highly 
valuing  eloquence,  the  Count  nearly 
always  began  with  a  flourish  as  to 
what  he  might  have  done  for  the 
liberation  of  his  country ;  if  he  had 
been  younger.  Having  exhausted 
this  reflection,  he  was  wont  to 
proceed  at  leisure  to  the  military 
virtues  of  his  sons.  Then,  if  any- 
body showed  impatience,  he  always 
stopped  with  a  lofty  bow;  other- 
wise, on  he  went,  and  the  further 
he  went,  the  more  he  enjoyed  him- 
8el£  Hilary,  a  very  polite  young 
man,  and  really  a  kind-hearted  one, 
had  grown  into  the  Count's  good 
graces — ^setting  aside  all  gratitude — 
by  truly  believing  all  his  exploits, 
and  those  of  his  father  and  grand- 
&thers,  and  best  of  all  those  of  his 
two  sons, — and  never  so  much  as 
yawning. 

^'You  are  at  my  orders?"  said 
the  Count,  with  a  dry  smile  on  his 
fine  old  face.  *'  It  is  well,  my  son; 
it  is  glorious.  Our  great  com- 
mander has  so  commanded.  My 
first  order  is  that  you  come  to  the 
supper;  and  rest,  and  wear  slippers, 
for  the  three  days  to  follow." 
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''  Shall  I  take  those  instractioiiB 
in  writingy^  asked  Hilary;  ^^and 
under  the  seal  of  the  Junta)" 

"  The  Junta  is  an  old  woman," 
said  his  host;  ''she  chatters^  and 
she  scolds,  and  she  locks  up  the 
money*  But  enter,  my  son,  enter, 
I  pray  you.  You  are  at  the  rery 
right  moment  arrived — as  is  your 
merit ;  or  I '  should  not  he  here. 
We  have  a  young  boar  of  the  first 
nobility;  and  truffles  are  in  him 
from  the  banks  which  you  know. 
You  shall  carve  him  for  us;  you 
are  so  strong,  and  you  EngliiE^men 
so  understimd  sharp  steeL  My 
sons  are  still  at  the  war ;  but  my 
daughtexs — ^how  wiU  they  be  pleased 
to  see  you  I'* 

At  the  smell  of  the  innocent 
young  roaster — ^for  such  he  was  in 
verity, — light  curtains  rose,  and 
light  figures  entered ;  for  all  Span- 
iel ladies  know  well  what  is  good. 
Camilla  and  Claudia  greeted  Hilary, 
as  if  they  had  been  with  him  idl 
the  morning;  and  tiirned  their  whole 
minds  to  the  table  at  once.  And 
Hilary,  thoroughly  knowing  their 
manners,  only  said  to  himself,  how 
well  they  looked ! 

In  this  he  was  right  The  de- 
licate grace  and  soft  charm  of 
Camilla  set  off  the  more  brilliant 
and  defiant  beauty  of  young  Claudia. 
Neither  of  them  seemed  to  care  in 
the  least  what  anybody  thought  of 
her;  or  whether  any  thought  at  all 
occurred  to  anybody,  upon  a  sub* 
ject  so  indifferent,  distant,  and  the- 
oreticaL  Captain  Lorraine  was  no 
more  to  them  than  a  friar,  or  pilgrim, 
or  hermit  They  were  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  cutting  up  the 
pig;  and  they  showed  tibat  they 
thought  it  a  good  pig. 

Kow,  as  it  happened,  these  were 
not  the  tactics  fitted  for  the  moment. 
In  an  ordinary  mood,  Lorraine  might 
have  fallen  to  these  fair  Flarthians; 
.  but  knowing  what  danger  he  was 
running  into — ^without  any  chance 


of  avoiding  it — ^he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  all  along  the  road,  to  be 
severely  criticaL  ^label's  true  affeo- 
tioh  (as  shown  by  a  letter  in  answer 
to  hiis)  had  moved  him;  she  had 
not  hinted  at  any  rival,  or  lapae  of 
love  on  his  part ;  but  had  told  with 
all  her  dear  warm  heart  the  pleaanie, 
the  pride,  and  the  love  she  felt  Hil- 
ary had  this  letter  in  his  pocket;  and 
it  made  him  inclined  to  be  critieaL 

Now  it  may,  without  any  kae- 
majesty  of  the  grand  female  zaeey 
be  asserted,  that  good  and  kind 
and  beautiful  and  purely  superuv 
as  they  are,  they  are  therewith  so 
magnanimous  to  men,  that  they 
abstain,  for  the  most  part^  firam 
exhibiting  mere  perfection.  No 
specimen  of  them  seems  ever  to 
occur  that  is  entirely  blameless,  if 
submitted  to  rigid  criticism;  which, 
of  course,  they  would  never  siuboiit 
to.  Therefore  it  was  wrong  of 
Hilary,  and  showed  him  in  a  despi- 
cable light,  that  because  the  young 
ladies  would  not  look  at  him 
much,  he  looked  at  them  with 
judicbd  eyes.  And  the  result  of  his 
observation,  over  the  backbone  of 
the  pig,  was  this. 

In  "physique" — a  word  which 
ought  to  be  worse  than  physic  to 
an  Englishman — ^there  was  no  &ult 
of  any  sort  to  be  found  with  either 
of  these  young  ladies.  They  were 
noble  examples  of  the  best  Spanish 
type,  tall,  and  pure  yet  rich  of  tin^ 
with  most  bewitching  eyes,  and 
classic  flexure  of  luxuriant  hair, 
grace  in  every  turn  and  gesture,  and 
melody  in  every  tone.  Yet  even  in 
the  most  expressive  glance,  and  most 
enchanting  smile,  was  there  any  of 
that  simple  goodness,  loyalty,  and 
comfort,  which  were  to  be  found  in 
an  equally  lovely  but  less  superb 
young  woman? 

Herewith  the  young  captain 
began  to  think  of  his  uncle  Stnian's 
advice,  and  even  his  sister^s  words 
on   the   matter;   which   fixmi  bo 
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haughty  a  girl — as  he  called  her, 
although  he  knew  that  she  was  not 
that — had  caused  him  at  first  no 
small  surprise,  and  at  the  same  time 
produced  no  small  effect  And  the 
end  of  it  was  that  he  gave  a  little 
squeeze  to  Mabel's  loving  letter,  and 
said  to  himself  that  an  English  girl 
was  worth  a  dozen  Spanish  ones. 

On  the  following  day,  the  fair 
young  Donnas  changed  their  mode 
of  action.  They  vied  with  each 
other  in  attention  to  Hilary,  led 
him  through  the  well-known  places, 
chattered  Spanish  most  musically, 
and  sang  melting  love-songs,lavished 
smiles  and  glances  on  him,  and  no- 
thing was  too  good  for  him.  He 
was  greatly  delighted,  of  course,  and 
was  bound  in  gratitude  to  flirt  a 
little;  but,  still  on  the  whole,  he  be- 
haved very  well  For  instance,  he 
gave  no  invidious  preference  to 
either  of  his  lovely  charmers ;  but 
paid  as  much  heed  to  poor  Camilla 


(whose  heart  was  bounding  with 
love  and  happiness)  as  he  did  to 
Claudia,  who  began  to  be  in  earnest 
now,  that  her  sister  might  not  con- 
quer hinL  This  was  a  dangerous 
turn  of  events  for  Hilary;  and  it  was 
lucky  for  him  that  he  was  promptly 
called  away.  For  his  host  got  de- 
spatches which  compelled  him  to 
cut  short  hospitality ;  and  Captain 
Lorraine,  with  great  relief,  set  forth 
the  next  morning  for  Malaga.  Ser- 
geant Bones  and  Corporal  Nicklee 
had  carried  on  handsomely  down- 
stairs, and  were  most  loath  to  come 
away ;  but  duty  is  always  the  guid- 
ing-star of  the  noble  British  Cor- 
poral. Nickles  and  Bones,  at  the 
call  of  their  country,  cast  off  all 
domestic  ties,  and  buckled  up  their 
belly-bands.  Merrily  thus  they  all 
rode  on,  for  their  horses  were  fresh 
and  froHcsome,  to  the  Spanish  head- 
quarters near  Cordova ;  and  thence 
again  to  Malaga. 


CHAPTBR  L« 


At  this  particular  time  there  was 
nothing  so  thoroughly  appreciated, 
loved,  admired,  and  begged,  bor- 
rowed, or  stolen  in  every  comer  of 
the  Continent,  as  the  good  old  Eng- 
lish guinea.  His  fine  old  face  and 
his  jovial  colour  made  him  welcome 
everywhere ;  one  look  at  him  was 
enough  to  show  his  purity,  sub- 
stance, and  sterling  virtue,  and 
prove  him  sure  to  outlast  in  the 
end  the  flashy  and  upstart  "  Napo- 
leon.'' Happily  for  the  world,  that 
poor,  weak-coloured,  and  adulterated 
coin  now  called  the  '*  sovereign^" 
was  not  the  representative  of  ]^g- 
lish  worth  at  that  time,  otherwise 
Europe  might  have  been  either 
France  or  Kussia  for  a  century. 

And  though  we  are  now  in  the 
mire  so  low — ^through  time-servers, 
hucksters,  and  demagogues  —  that 
the  voice  of  England  is  become  no 


more  than  the  squeak  of  a  half- 
penny shoe-black,  we  might  be  glad 
to  think  of  all  our  fathers  did,  at 
our  expense,  so  grandly  and  hero- 
ically, if  nations  (trampled  on 
for  years,  and  but  for  Englan<l 
swept  away)  would  only  take  it  as 
not  a  mortal  ii^ury  that  through  us 
they  live.  At  any  rate,  many  noble 
Spaniards  in  and  round  about 
Malaga  condescended  to  come  and 
see  the  unloading  of  the  British 
corvette,  '*  Cleopatra-cum-Antonio." 
She  was  the  nimblest  little  craft 
(either  on  or  off  a  wind)  of  all  ever 
captured  from  the  French ;  and  her 
name  had  been  reefed  into  '*  Clipa- 
ter  "  first,  and  then  into  "  Clipper," 
which  still  holds  way.  And  thus, 
in  spite  of  all  her  money,  she  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  Americans  and 
Frenchmen,  and  lay  on  her  keel 
discharging. 
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Lorraine    regarded   this  process 
with  his  usual  keen  interest 

The  scene  was  so  new,  and  the 
people  so  strange,  and  their  views 
of  the  world  so  original,  that  he 
could  not  have  tried  to  step  into 
anything  nobler  and  more  refresh- 
ing. There  was  no  such  babel  of 
gesticulation  as  in  a  French  harbour 
must  have  been;  but  there  was 
plenty  of  little  side-play,  in  and  out 
among  the  natives,  such  as  a  visitor 
loves  to  watch.  And  the  dignity 
with  which  the  Spaniards  took  the 
money  into  their  charge  was  truly 
gratifying  to  the  British  mind. 
*'They  might  have  said  'Thank 
you,'  at  any  rate,"  thought  Hilary, 
signing  the  bill  of  delivery,  under 
three  or  four  Spanish  signatures. 
But  that  was  no  concern  of  his. 

One  hundred  thousand  British 
guineas,  even  when  they  are  given 
away,  are  not  to  be  made  light  o£ 
Their  weight  (without  heeding  the 
iron  chests,  wherein  they  were  pack- 
ed in  Threadneedle  Street)  would 
not  be  60  very  much  under  a  ton ; 
and  with  the  chests  would  be  nearly 
two  tons.     There  were  ten  chests, 
thoroughly  secured  and  sealed,  each 
containing  ten  thousand    guineas, 
and  weighing  about  4  cwt     All 
these  were  delivered  by  the  English 
agent  to  the  deputy  of  Count  Za- 
mora,  who  was    accompanied    by 
two  members  of  the  Junta  of  Se- 
ville, and  the  Alcalde  of  Cordova ; 
and  these  great  people,  after   no 
small  parley,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Spanish  officers,  packed  all  the  con- 
signment into  four  mule-carts,  and 
sent  them  under  strong  escort  to 
headquarters  near  Cordova.     Here 
the  Count  met  them,  and  gave  a 
receipt  to  Hilary  for  the  Spanish 
subsidy,  which  very  soon  went  the 
way  of  all  money  among  the  Spanish 
soldiers.      And  the  next  day  the 
five  less  lucky  mules,  who  were 
dragging  the  pay   of   the   British 
army,  went  on  with  the  five  remain- 
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ing  chests — three  in  one  cari  and 
two  in  the  other — still  under  Span- 
ish escort,  towards  the  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena. 

Hilary,  as  usual,  adapted  himadf 
to  the  tone  and  the  humour  around 
him.     The  Spanish  officeis  took  to 
him  kindly,  and  so  did  thesoldien, 
and  even  the  mules.     He  was  in 
great  spirits  once  more,  and  kindlj 
and  cordially  satisfied  with.  >ii™.i*lf 
His  conscience  had  pricked  him  for 
many  months  concerning  that  aflbir 
with  Claudia ;  but  now  it  praiaed 
him  for  behaving  well,  and  retain* 
ing  to  due  allegiance.     He  stillbad 
some  little  misgiving  about  his  vows 
to  the  Spamsh  maiden ;  but  leallj 
he  did  not  believe  that  she  would 
desire  to  enforce  them.       He  was 
almost  sure  in  his  heart  that  the 
lovely  young  Donna  did  not  eaie 
for  him,  but  had  only  been  cai^ 
ried  away  for  the  moment  bj  her 
own  warmth  and  his  stupid  fervonr. 
Tush!  he  now  found  himself  a  littie 
too  wide  awake,  and  experienced  in 
the  ways  of  women,  to  be  led  astnj 
by  any  of  them.     Claudia  was  a 
most  beautiful  girl,  most  fascinating, 
and  seductive ;  but  now,  if  he  only 
kept  out  of  her  way,  as  he  meant 
most  religiously  to  do 

''  The  brave  and  renowned  young 
captain,"  said  the  Count  of  Ziunoia, 
riding  up  in  the  fork  of  the  valley 
where  the  mountain-road  divided^ 
and  one  branch  led  to  his  house, 
"will  not,  of  course,  disdain  oar 
humble  hospitality  for  the  night" 

"  I  fear  that  it  cannot  b^  dear 
senhor,''  answered  Lorraine,  with  a 
lift  of  his  hat  in  the  Spanish  man- 
ner, which  he  had  caught  to  per- 
fection ;  ''  my  orders  are  to  make  all 
speed  with  the  treasure  until  I  meet 
our  detachment." 

"  We  are  responsible  for  the  trea- 
sure," the  Count  replied,  with  a 
smile  of  good -humour,  and  the 
slightest  touch  of  haughtiness, ''  un* 
til  you  have  crossed  the  river  upon 
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the  other  side  of  onr  xnoontains. 
Senhoryis  not  that  enonghf  We 
hare  trayelled  far,  and  tibe  mnles 
are  weaiy.  Even  if  the  young  cap- 
tain prefers  to  bivouac  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  a  proverb  that  the  noble 
English  think  more  of  their  beasts 
than  of  themselves.  And  behold, 
even  now  tbe  snn  is  low;  and  there 
are  clouds  impending !  The  escort 
is  under  my  orders  as  yet  If  you 
refuse,  I  must  exercise  the  authority 
of  the  Junta." 

What  could  Hilary  do  but  yield  f 
He  was  ordered  to  be  at  the  Count's 
disposal;  and  thus  the  Count  dis- 
posed of  him.  ^Nevertheless  he 
stipulated  that  the  convoy  should 
pursue  its  course,  as  soon  as  the 
moon  had  risen ;  for  the  night  is 
better  than  the  day  for  travelling, 
in  this  prime  of  the  southern  year. 

So  the  carts  were  brought  into 
a  walled  quadrangle  of  the  Monte 
Argento ;  and  heavy  gates  were  bar- 
red upon  them,  while  the  mules 
came  out  of  harness,  and  stood  hap- 
pily round  a  heap  of  rye.  The 
Spanish  officers,  still  in  charge,  were 
ready  to  be  most  convivial;  and 
Hilary  fell  into  their  mood,  with 
native  compliance  well  cultivated. 
In  a  word,  they  all  eujoyed  them- 
selves. 

One  alone,  the  star  of  all,  the 
radiant,  brilliant,  lustrous  one,  the 
admired  of  all  admirers,  that  young 
Claudia,  was  sorrowful.  Hilary,  in 
the  gush  of  youthful  spirits  and 
promotion;  in  the  glow  of  duty 
done  and  lofty  standard  satisfied ; 
through  all  the  pride  of  money  paid 
by  the  nation  he  belonged  to ;  and 
even  the  glory  of  saying  good  things 
in  a  language  slightly  known  to 
him ; — ^Hilary  caught  from  time  to 
time  those  grand  reproachful  eyes, 
and  felt  that  they  quite  spoiled  his 
dinner.  And  he  was  not  to  get  off 
like  this. 

For  when  he  was  going,  in  the 
driest  manner,  to  order  forth  his 


carts,  and  march,  with  the  full 
moon  risen  among  the  hills,  the 
daintiest  little  note  ever  seen  came 
into  his  hand  as  softly  as  if  it  were 
dropped  by  a  dove  too  young  to  coo. 
He  knew  that  it  came  from  a  lady 
of  course;  and  in  the  romantic 
place  and  time  his  quick  heart  beat 
more  quickly. 

The  writing  was  too  fine  for  even 
his  keen  eyes  by  moonlight;  but 
he  managed  to  get  to  a  quiet  lamp, 
and  then  he  read  as  follows :  ''  You 
have  forgotten  your  vows  to  me.  I 
must  have  an  explanation.  There 
is  no  chance  of  it  in  this  house. 
My  nurse  has  a  daughter  at  the 
*  bridge  of  echoes.'  You  know  it, 
and  you  will  have  to  cross  it,  with- 
in a  league  of  your  journey.  If  I 
can  escape  I  shall  be  on  that  bridge 
in  two  hours'  time.  You  will  wait 
for  me  there,  if  you  are  an  English 
gentleman." 

This  letter  was  unsigned,  but  of 
course  it  could  only  come  from 
Claudia.  Of  all  those  conceited 
young  Spanish  officers,  who  had 
been  contradicting  Lorraine,  and 
even  daring  to  argue  with  him,  was 
there  one  who  would  not  have  given 
his  right  hand,  his  gilt  spurs,  or 
even  his  beard,  to  receive  such  a 
letter  and  such  an  appointment 
from  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Zamoral 

Hilary  fancied,  as  he  said  fare- 
well, in  the  cumbrous  mass  of 
shadows  and  the  foliage  of  the 
moonlight,  that  Donna  Camilla 
(who  came  forth  with  a  white  man- 
tilla fluttering)  made  signs,  as  if 
she  longed  with  all  her  heart  to 
speak  to  him.  But  the  Count 
stood  by,  and  the  guests  of  the 
evening,  and  two  or  three  mule- 
drivers  cracking  whips;  and  Hilary's 
horse  turned  on  his  tail,  till  the 
company  kissed  their  hands  to 
him.  And  thus  he  began  to  descend 
through  trees,  and  rocks,  and  freaks 
of  shadowland,  enjoying  the  fresh* 
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ness  of  sammer  nigbii  and  the  tran* 
quil  beauty  of  moonlit  hillfl.  Kickles 
and  Bones,  the  two  English  troopers, 
rode  a  little  in  advance  of  him,  each 
of  them  leading  a  spare  hone,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  stubbornly 
on  the  treasure -carts  still  in  the 
custody  of  the  Spanish  horsemen. 
For  the  Englishmen  had  but  little 
fiedth  in  the  honesty  of  <'  them  pala- 
Tering  Dons,"  and  regarded  it  as 
an  afi&ont  and  a  folly  that  the  trea- 
sure should  be  in  their  charge  at 
aU. 

In  this  order  they  came  to  the 
river  Ztyar,  quite  a  small  stream 
here  at  tiie  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
Count's  estatea  According  to  the 
compact  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
advices  that  day  received,  the  con- 
voy was  here  to  be  met  by  a  squad* 
ron  of  horse  from  Hill's  division, 
who  at  once  would  assume  the 
charge  of  it,  and  be  guided  as  to 
their  line  of  return  by  Captain  Lor- 
raine's suggestions.  At  the  ford, 
however,  thero  was  no  sign  of  any 
British  detachment,  and  the  trum- 
peters sounded  a  flourish  in  vain. 

Hilary  felt  rather  puzzled  by  this ; 
but  his  own  duty  could  not  be  in 
doubt  He  must  on  no  account 
allow  the  treasure^^rts  to  pass  the 
ford,  and  so  quit  Spanish  custody, 
until  placed  distinctly  under  British 
protection.  And  this  he  said  clearly 
to  the  Spanish  colonel,  who  quite 
agreed  with  him  on  that  point,  and 
promised  to  halt  until  he  got  word 
from  Lorraine  to  move  into  the 
water.  Then  Bones  and  l^ickles 
were  despatched  to  meet  and  hurry 
the  expected  squadron;  for  the 
Spanish  troopers  were  growing  im- 
patient, and  &eir  discipline  was  but 
fortuitous. 

Under  these  ciroumstances  young 
Lorraine  was  sure  that  he  might, 
without  any  neglect,  spare  just  a 
few  minut-es  to  do  his  duty  else- 
where as  a  gentleman.      He  felt 


that  he  might  have  appeared  per- 
haps to  {day  £ut  and  loose  with 
Claudia,  although  in  his  heazt  he 
was  pretty  certain  that  alie  was 
doing  that  same  with  him.  And 
now  he  intended  to  tdl  her  the 
truth,  and  b^g  to  be  acquitted  of 
that  vow  whose  recall  was  mors 
likely  to  gall  than  to  grieve  her. 

The  ^* bridge  of  echoes'*  was 
about  a  furiong  above  the  foid 
where  the  convoy  halted.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  ancient  bridge,  sop- 
poeed  to  be  even  of  Gk>thic  date, 
and  patched  with  Mooridi  work- 
manship. It  stood  like  a  pack- 
saddle  over  the  torrent,  which  roar- 
ed from,  the  mountains  under  it; 
and  it  must  have  been  of  import- 
ance once,  as  commanding  approach 
to  the  passes.  For,  besides  two 
deep  embrasures  wherein  defenders 
might  take  shelter,  it  had  (at  the 
south  or  Morena  end)  a  heavy  fop- 
talice  beetling  over,  with  a  djmger- 
ous  portcullis.  And  the  whole  of 
it  now  was  in  bad  repair,  so  that 
every  flood  or  tempest  worked  it 
away  at  the  top  or  bottom;  and 
capable  as  it  was  of  light  carts  or  of 
heavy  people,  the  officers  were  quite 
right  in  choosing  to  send  the  trea- 
sure by  the  ford  below. 

Hilary  proved  that  his  sword  was 
free  to  leap  at  a  touch  from  its 
scabbard,  ere  ever  he  set  foot  on 
that  time-worn,  shadowy,  venerable, 
and  cut-throat  bridge.  The  precau- 
tion perhaps  was  a  wise  one.  But 
it  certainly  did  not  at  first  sight 
exhibit  any  proof  of  true  love's 
confidence  in  the  maiden  he  was 
come  to  meet  It  showed  the  dif- 
ference between  a  wise  love  and  a 
wild  one ;  and  Hilary  smiled  as  he 
asked  hiinself  whether  he  need  have 
touched  his  sword  in  coming  to 
meet  Mabd.  Then,  half  ashamed 
of  himself  for  such  very  low  mis- 
trust of  Claudia,  he  boldly  walked 
through  the  crumbling  gateway, 
and  up  the  steep  rise  of  the  bridge. 
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On  the  poaked  crown  of  the  old 
«urch  he  stood,  and  looked  both 
up  and  down  the  river.  Towards 
the  mountains  there  was  nothing 
bttt  loneliness  and  nigged  shadow ; 
jKsmed  with  clefts  of  moonlight^  and 
At  further  distance  fringed  with 
mist  And  down  the  water  and  the 
*quiet  sloping  of  the  lowlands,  every- 
thing was  feeding  on  the  comfort 
of  the  summer  night;  the  broad 
delicious  cahn  of  lying  tmder 
nature's  womanhood,  when  the  rage 
•of  the  masculine  sun  is  gone,  and 
fair  hesitation  has  followed  it 

Hilaiy  looked  at  all  these  things, 
but  did  not  truly  see  them.  He 
took  a  general  idea  that  the  view 
was  beautiful ;  and  he  might  have 
been  glad,  at  another  time,  to  stand 
and  think  about  it.  For  the  pre- 
;8ent,  however,  his  time  was  short, 
«nd  he  must  make  the  most  of  it. 
The  British  detachment  might  ap- 
pear at  the  ford  at  any  moment,  and 
his  duty  would  be  to  haste  thither 
4tt  once,  and  see  to  the  transfer  of 
<!onvoy.  And  to  make  sure  of  this, 
he  had  begged  that  the  Spanish 
^trumpets  might  be  sounded,  and 
kept  his  own  horse  waiting  for  him, 
And  grazing  kindly  where  the  grass 
was  cold. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  keep  and 
the  ivy-mantled  buttress  fell  along 
the  roadway  of  the  bridge,  and  lay 
in  scollops  there.  Beyond  it,  every 
stone  was  clear  (of  facing  or  of  para- 
pet), and  the  age  of  each  could  be 
guessed  almost,  and  its  story  and 
its  character.  Even  a  beetle  or  an 
earwig  must  have  had  his  doings 
ixaced  if  an  enemy  were  after  hinu 
But  under  the  eaves  of  the  lamp  of 
night,  and  within  all  the  marge  of 
the  ^ttering,  there  lay  such  dark- 
ness as  never  lies  in  the  world 
-where  the  moon  is  less  brilliant. 
Hilary  stood  in  the  broad  light 
waiting ;  and  out  of  the  shadow 
<^me  Claudia. 

"I  doubted  whether  you  would 


even  do  me  the  honour  to  meet  me 
here,"  she  said.  ''  Oh,  Hilary,  how 
you  are  changed  to  me  ! " 

^'I  have  changed  in  no  way, 
senhorita ;  except  that  I  know  when 
I  am  loved." 

"And  you  do  not  know — ^then 
you  do  not  know — it  does  not  be- 
come me  to  say  it,  perhaps.  Tour 
ways  are  so  different  from  ours, 
that  you  would  despise  me  if  I  told 
it  alL  I  will  not  weep.  No,  I 
will  not  weep." 

With  violent  self-control,  she 
raised  her  magnificent  eyes  to  prove 
her  words ;  but  the  effort  was  too 
much  for  her.  The  great  tears 
came,  and  glistened  in  the  brilliance 
of  the  moonlight;  but  she  would 
not  show  them,  only  turned  away, 
and  wished  that  nobody  in  the 
world  should  know  the  power  of 
her  emotions. 

''  Gome,  come ! "  said  Hilaiy  (for 
an  Englishman  always  says  "  come, 
come,"  when  he  is  taken  aback), 
"  you  cannot  mean  half  of  this,  of 
course.  Gome,  Glaudia ;  what  can 
have  made  you  take  such  a  turn? 
You  never  used  to  do  it ! " 

"Ah,  I  may  have  been  fickle  in 
the  days  gone  by.  But  absence 
— absence  is  the  power  that  proves 
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"Hark!  I  hear  a  sound  down 
the  river !  Horses'  feet,  and  wheels, 
and  clashing ^" 

"  No ;  it  is  only  the  dashing  of 
the  water.  I  know  it  well.  That 
is  why  this  bridge  is  called  the 
*  bridge  of  echoes.'  The  water 
makes  all  sorts  of  sounds.  Look 
here ;  and  I  will  show  you." 

She  took  his  hand,  as  she  spoke, 
and  led  him  away  from  the  parapet 
facing  the  ford  to  the  one  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  bridge,  when  sud- 
denly such  a  faintness  seized  her, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  cling  to  him, 
as  she  hung  over  the  low  and 
crumbling  wall.  And  how  lovely 
she  looked  in  the  moonlight,  so 
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pale,  and  pure,  and  perfect^  and  at 
the  same  time  so  intensely  feminine 
and  helpless ! 

''Let  me  fall/'  she  mnnnured; 
"  what  does  it  matter,  with  no  one 
in  the  world  to  care  for  me  %  Hil- 
ary, let  me  fall,  I  implore  yon." 

"  That  would  be  nice  gratitude  to 
the  one  who  nursed  me,  and  saved 
my  life.  Senhorita,  sit  down,  I 
pray  you.  Allow  me  to  hold  you. 
You  are  in  great  danger/' 

''  Oh  no,  oh  no  I "  she  answered 
faintly ;  as  he  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port her  exquisite,  but,  alas!  too 
sensitive  figure.  ''  Oh,  I  must  not 
be  embraced.  Oh,  Hilary,  how  can 
you  do  such  a  tiling  to  me  1" 

''  How  can  I  help  doing  it,  you 
meani  How  very  beautiful  you 
are,  Claudia  I" 

''  What  is  the  use  of  it  1  Alas  1 
what  is  the  use  of  it,  if  I  am  t 
When  the  only  one  in  all  the 
vorld '' 

*'  Ah !  There  I  heard  that  noise 
again.  It  is  impossible  that  it  can 
be  the  water, — ^and  I  see  horses,  and 
the  flash  of  arms." 

''Oh,  do  not  leave  me!  I  shall  fall 
into  the  torrent.  For  the  sake  of  all 
the  saints,  stay  one  moment  I  How 
can  I  be  found  here  1  What  infiEimy ! 
— at  least,  at  least,  swear  one  thing." 

"Fifty,  if  you  please.  But  I 
must  be  gone.  I  may  be  ruined  in 
a  moment." 

"And  so  may  I.  In  the  name 
of  the  Saviour,  swear  not  to  tell 
that  I  met  you  here.  My  father 
would  kill  me.  You  cannot  even 
dream " 

"  I  swear  that  no  power  on  earth 
shall  induce  me  to  say  a  word  about 
this  scene." 

"  Oh,  I  faint,  I  faint !  Lay  me 
there  in  the  shadow.  No  one  will 
see  me.  It  is  the  last  time.  Oh, 
how  cruel,  how  cold,  how  false! 
bow  bitterly  cruel  you  are  to  me ! " 

"  Is  it  true,"  he  whispered  trem- 
ulously, for  he  was  in  great  excite- 


ment and  hurry,  and  he  heard  the 
Spanish  trumpets  sound  as  he  car- 
ried her  towards  the  shadow  of  the 
keep,  and  there  for  an  instant  leaned 
over  her ;  "  is  it  true  that  you  love 
every  me,  Claudia  V 

"With  my  whole,  whole *' 

and  he  thought  that  she  glanced  at 
the  comer  timidly;  "oh^  do  not 
go,  for  one  moment,  darling! — with 
atom  of  my  poor " 

"Heart,"  she  was  going  to  saj, 
no  doubt,  but  was  spared  the 
trouble;  for  down  fdl  Hilaiy, 
stunned  by  a  crashing  blow  from 
the  dark  comer ;  and  in  a  moment 
Alcides  d'Alcar  had  him  hj  the 
throat  with  gigantic  hands,  and 
planted  one  great  knee  on  his 
breast. 

"Did  I  do  it  Weill"  whispered 
Claudia,  recovering  all  her  eneigiea. 
"  Oh,  don't  let  lum  see  me.  He 
never  must  know  it." 

"  Neither  that  nor  anything  else 
shall  he  know,"  muttered  the  bri- 
gand, with  a  furious  grasp,  till 
poor  Hilary's  blue  eyes  started  forth 
from  their  sockets.  "You  did  it 
too  well,  my  fair  actress ;  so  warm- 
ly, indeed,  that  I  am  quite  jealous. 
The  bottom  of  the  Zxqbx  is  hia 
marriage-couch." 

"  Loosen  his  throat,  or  I  scream 
with  all  my  power.  You  promised 
me  not  to  hurt  him.  He  shall  not 
be  hurt  more  than  we  can  help, 
although  he  has  been  so  faithless 
to  me." 

"Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  great 
brigadier ;  ' '  there  is  no  understand* 
ing  the  delicate  views  of  the  females. 
But  you  shall  be  obeyed,  beloved 
one.  He  will  come  to  himself  in 
about  ten  minutes ;  these  English- 
men have  such  a  thickness  of  head. 
Seareh  him ;  be  quick ;  let  me  have 
his  despatch  -  book.  You  know 
where  your  lovers  keep  their 
things." 

Senseless  though  Hilary  lay,  the 
fiEur  maiden  kept  herself  out  of  the 
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range  of 'his  eyes,  as  her  nimble 
fingers  probed  him.  In  a  moment 
she  drew  from  an  inner  breast- 
pocket his  private  despatch-book, 
and  MabeUs  letter.  That  last  she 
stowed  away  for  her  own  reyenge, 
after  glancing  with  great  contempt 
at  it ;  bat  the  book  she  spread  open 
to  her  lover. 

^  It  is  noble ! "  he  cried,  as  the 
brilliant  moonlight  shone  upon  the 
pages.  "  What  could  be  more  for- 
tunate ?  Here  are  the  blank  forms 
with  the  heading,  and  the  flourish 
prepared  for  his  signature.  There 
is  his  metal  pencil.  Now  write  as 
I  tell  you  in  Spanish,  but  with  one 
or  two  little  barbarisms;  such  as 
you  know  him  given  to.  'The 
detachment  is  here.  I  am  holding 
them  back.  They  are  not  to  cross 
the  water.  Send  the  two  carts 
through;  -but  do  not  come  your- 
selves. Good -night,  and  many 
thanks  to  you.  May  we  soon  meet 
again.  (Signed)  Hilary  Lorraine.' 
You  know  how  very  polite  he 
is." 

"  It  is  written,  and  in  his  own 
hand,  most  clearly.  He  has  been 
my  pupil,  and  I  have  been  his. 
Poor  youth,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
him.  Now  let  me  go.  Have  I 
contented  you?'' 

''  I  will  tell  you  at  the  chapel  to- 
morrow night.  I  shall  have  the 
cleverest  and  most  beautiful  bride 
in  all  Iberia.  How  can  I  part  with 
you  till  then  1 " 

"Tou  will  promise  me  not  to 
hurt  him,"  she  whispered  through 
his  beard,  as  he  clasped  her  warmly ; 
while  Hilary  lay  at  their  feet,  still 
senseless. 

"  By  all  the  saints  that  ever  were, 
or  will  be,  multiplied  into  all  the 
angels  !  One  kiss  more,  and  then 
adieu,  if  it  must  be." 

The  active  young  Claudia  glided 
away;  while  the  great  brigadier 
proceeded,  with  his  usual  compo- 
sure, to  arrange  things  to  his  liking. 


He  lifted  poor  Hilary,  as  if  he  were 
a  doll,  and  bound  him  completely 
with  broad  leather  straps,  which  he 
buckled  to  their  very  tightest ;  and 
then  he  fixed  over  his  mouth  a  scarf 
of  the  delicate  wool  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  then  he  laid  him  in  the 
shade;  for  he  really  was  a  most 
honourable  man,  when  honour  came 
into  bearing,  ^nd  though  (as  far 
as  his  own  feelings  went)  he  would 
gladly  have  pitched  this  Captain 
Lorraine  into  the  rush  of  the  Zujar, 
he  had  pledged  his  honour  to 
Claudia.  Therefore  he  only  gagged 
and  bound  him,  and  laid  him  out 
of  the  moonlight;  which,  at  the 
time  of  year,  might  have  maddened 
him.  After  this,  Don  Alcides  d'Al- 
car  struck  flint  upon  punk,  and  lit 
a  long  cigar. 

The  whole  of  that  country  is  full 
of  fleas.  The  natives  may  say 
what  they  like;  but  they  only 
damage  their  credit  by  denying  it, 
or  prove  to  a  charitable  mind  their 
OAvn  insensibility.  The  older  the 
deposit  or  the  stratum  is,  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  these  ac- 
tive insects:  and  this  old  bridge, 
whether  Moorish  or  Gothic,  or  even 
Koman  (as  some  contended),  had 
an  antiquarian  stock  of  them. 

Therefore  poor  Hilary,  coming  to 
himself — as  he  was  bound  to  do  by- 
and-by — grew  very  uneasy,  but  ob- 
tained no  relief,  through  the  natu- 
ral solace  of  scratching.  He  was 
strapped  so  tightly  that  he  could 
only  roll;  and  if  he  should  be 
induced  to  roll  a  little  injudiciously, 
through  a  gap  of  the  parapet  he 
must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  lash- 
ing water.  Considering  these  things, 
he  lay  and  listened ;  and  though  he 
heard  many  things  which  ho  dis- 
liked (and  which  bore  a  ruinous 
meaning  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
young  life,  and  all  who  loved  him), 
he  called  his  high  courage  to  his 
help ;  and  being  unable  to  talk  to 
himself  (from  the  thickness  of  the 
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wool  between  his  teeib,  wliich  was  rigbty  howsomeyer  it  be.     In  oar 

a  most  dreadful  denial  to  bimX  be  favour  we  bas  tbe  ballOTbj." 

tbougbt  in  bis  inner  parte — ^*  Now,  Hilaiy,  waking,  beard  all  Hub, 

if  I  die,  tbeie  will  be  no  baim  to  and    be    managed   to    sputter    so 

say  of  me."    He  laid  tbis  to  bis  tbrongb  tbe  wool,  that  tbe  &iliifiil 

conscience^  and  in  contempt  of  all  non-commissioned  officers   ran  to 

insecte  be  rolled  off  to  sleep.  look  for  a  wild  sbe^  coiigfalng. 

The  uncontrollable  outbreak  of  ^Isitallgonel"  beaskedpreltj 

daji  in  tbe  land  wbere  tbe  sun  is  calmly,  wben  tbey  bad  cut  him  free 

paramount,  came   like   a  catamct  at  Irat,  bat  be   could   not  stand 

over  the  mountains,  and  scattered  firom  stiffiieas.    **  Do  you  mean  to 

all  darkness  with  leaps  of  light  say  that  tbe  whole  is  gone  f  ** 

Tbewindingvalley,  and  the  wooded  ''Captain,"  said  Bones,  wilb  a 

slope,  the  white  track  of  water,  and  solemn  salute,  which  Nickles  re- 

tbe  sombre  cliffs,  aU  sprang  out  of  peated  as   junior,   "  eveiy   gninca 

their  vaporous  mantle  ;  and  even  are  gone,  as  clean  as  a  idusQe  ;  and 

the  bridge  of  echoes  looked  a  cheer-  the  Lord  knows  where  'em  be  gome 

ful  place  to  lounge  on.  to." 

**  A  bad  job  surely ! "  said  Cor-  ''Yes,  your  honour,  every  blessed 

poral  Mckles,  marching  with  bis  guinea;"  said  Nickles, in  oonfirma- 

foototeps  counted,  as  if  he  were  tion«     "  To  my  mind  it  goes  against 

a  pedometer.     "  Bones,  us  haven't  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  have  such  a 

searched  this  here  ramshackle  thing  damned  lot  of  money." 

of  a  Spanish  bridge.      Wherever  "  You  are  a  philosopher,'*  answer- 

young  Cap'en    can    be,  the  Lord  ed  Lorraine;  " it  is  pleasing  to  find 

knows.    At  the  bottom  of  the  river,  such  a  view  of  the  case.     But  as 

I  dessay."  for  me,  I  am  a  ruined  man.     Ko 

"Better  if  he  never  was  bom,"  captain,  nor  even  'your   honour,' 

replied  Bones;  "or  leastwise  now  anymore." 

to  be  a  dead  one.     Fifty  thousand  "  Your  honour  must  keep  jour 

guineas  in  a  sweep  !    All  cometh  of  spirits  up.    It  mayn't  be  so  beui  as 

trusting  them  beg^ly  Dons.     Cor-  your  honour  thinks,"  they  answered 

poral,  what  did  I  say  to  you  V  very  kindly,  well  knowing  that  he 

"  Like  a  horade,  you  had  fore-  was  a  ruined  man,  but  saluting  him 

seen  it,  seigeant.     But,  we'm  all  all  the  more  for  it 
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Just  after  I  had  managed  to  get 
the  better  of  my  illness,  but  was 
«till  in  danger  from  it^  and  confined 
to  my  cot,  Mr  Pagell  arrived,  having 
been  recalled  from  a  place  in  Spiti, 
ten  days'  journey  off,  by  the  letter 
which  his  wife  forwarded  to  him. 
I  found  the  Moravian  nussionary 
to  be  a  strong,  active,  and  cheer- 
ful man;  no  great  scholar,  perhaps, 
but  with  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  English,  able  to  speak  Tibetan 
fluently,  acquainted  with  the  Lama 
religion,  well  liked  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  versed  in  the  arts 
which  were  so  necessary  for  a  man 
in  his  isolated  and  trying  position. 
He  had  been  established,  with  Mrs 
Pagell,  at  Pd  for  about  ten  years ; 
and,  before  that,  had  spent  some 
years  in  the  Moravian  mission  at 
Kaelang,  in  Lahaul,  where  also 
Tibetan  is  spoken.  The  house  he 
bad  constructed  for  himself,  or,  at 
least,  had  supervised  the  construc- 
tion of,  was  small,  but  it  was 
strongly  built,  the  thick  beams 
having  been  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  was  well  fitted  to  keep 
out  the  cold  of  winter,  though 
not  so  agreeable  as  a  summer 
residence.  There  was  a  small 
chapel  in  his  compound,  in  which 
service  was  conducted  on  Sun- 
days for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
Christians,  and  of  any  strangers  or 
people  of  the  place  who  might 
choose  to  attend.  Christianity  has 
not  made  much  progress  at  Pti,  but 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  entire 
contentment  of  the  people  with  their 
own  religion,  rather  than  to  any 
want  of  zeal  or  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  missionary.  Besides  himself 
and  his  wife,  two  or  three  men,  with 
their  families,  constituted  the  entire 


Christian  community;  and  of  these 
one  was  the  hereditary  executioner 
of  Kun&war,  the  office  having  been 
abolished  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father;  while  of  another,  a  true 
Tibetan,  who  acted  as  a  house  ser- 
vant, 'Mis  Pagell  said  that  he  was  a 
sehande,  or  scandal,  to  the  Christian 
name,  from  his  habits  of  begging 
and  borrowing  money  right  and 
left.  The  good  lady's  opinion  of 
the  people  among  whom  she  dwelt, 
whether  Christians  or  Biidhists,  was 
lower  than  that  of  her  husband; 
and,  in  particular,  she  accused 
them  of  being  very  ungrateful.  I 
saw  a  little  to  show  me  that  they 
were  so— and  even  Mr  Pagell  ad- 
mitted that;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  was 
inclined  to  take  their  part,  to  re- 
gard them  in  a  kindly  manner,  and 
to  find  excuses  for  their  faults-— 
even  for  their  polyandry — ^in  the 
circumstances  of  their  life.  A 
youth,  christened  Benjamin,  who 
accompanied  us  for  some  days  on 
our  further  journey,  seemed  the 
best  of  the  Christians,  and  I  think 
he  was  glad  to  get  away  for  a  time 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  hate- 
ful practice  which  Mrs  Pagell  com- 
pelled him  to  undergo,  of  washing 
his  hands  and  face  every  morning. 
In  language,  dress,  religion,  and 
manners,  the  people  are  thoroughly 
Tibetan;  and  though  they  are  no- 
minally subject  to  the  Bajah  of 
Bussafair,  yet  their  village  is  so  dif- 
ficult of  access  that  they  pay  little 
regard  to  his  commands.  Mr  Pa- 
g€&  estimated  the  population  at 
about  600,  but  I  should  have  thought 
there  were  more,  and  perhaps  he 
meant  families.  There  is  so  much 
cultivation  at  Pii  that  the  place 
must  be  tolerably  wealthy.    During 
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my  stay  there  most  of  the  men  irere  place,  on  some  level  ground  hejocd 
away    trading    in   Chinese    Tibet  Dabling,  and  nndemeath  the  Tilla^ 
and  Ladak,  and  I  could  not  bnt  of  IMbling — places  the  names  of 
admire  the  wondeiful  indnstiy  of  which  have  been  iranspoeed  by  the 
the  women.   There  were  some  fields  Trigonometrical  Sorvey.     To  reach 
before  my  tent  in  which  they  worked  this,  we  had  to  descend  from  Pd  to 
literally  day  and  night,  in  order  to  the  Sntlej,  and  cross  that  river  npon 
lose  no  time  in  getting  the  grain  a  sangpoy  or  very  peculiar  kind  of 
cnt,  and  in  preparing  the  ground  wooden  bridge.     The   Sntlcg  itsdf 
for  a  second  crop,  one  of  buckwheat,  is  here  known  to  the  Tibetans  usor 
Besides  labouring  at  this  the  whole  ally  by  the  name  of  Scm^ffo,  or 
day,  they  returned  to  their  fields  ^'the  river;"  and   I   notice    tl^ 
after  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  travellers  and  map-makets  are  s^ 
worked  there,  with  the  aid  of  torches  to  get  confused  about  these  WOTds, 
of  resinous  pine-wood,  until  one  or  sometimes  setting  down   a   bridge 
two  in  the  morning.     The  enor-  as  "  the  Sangpa  bridge,"  and  a  iiTfr 
mous  flocks  of  blue  pigeons  must  as   ^'the  Sangpo  river."      I  have 
have  caused  great  loss  in  the  grain  called  the  Namtii  bridge,  as  it  is 
harvest     There  are  vines  at  Pii,  named,  beneath  Pd  peculiar;   be- 
and  very  good  tobacco,  but  when  cause,  though  about  80  feet  abovB 
prepared   for    smoking    it    is  not  the  stream,  which  is  there  over  100 
properly  dried,  and  remains  of  a  feet  across,  it  is  only  about  three  or 
green  colour.     I  found   that  this  four  feet  broad  in  the  middle,  is  very 
tobacco  when  well   sieved,  so  as  shaky,  and  has  no  niling  of  any 
to  free  it  from  the  dust  and  pieces  kind  to  prevent    one   going  over 
of  stalk,  afforded  capital  smoking  it,  and  being  lost  in  the  foaming 
material,  and  I  prefer  it  to  Turkish  torrent  below.      A  Pdi  yak  once 
tobacco.  survived  a  fall  from  this  bridge, 
Mr  Pagell's  society  assisted  me  being    swept    into    a    backwater 
in  recovery,  and  I  was  soon  able  to  there  is  a  little  way  down  the  stream; 
sit  up  during  the  day  in  front  of  my  but  that  was  a  mere  chance,  and 
tent  in  an  easy-chair,  with  which  the   Boa   gnirmiens    can   stand    a 
he  furnished  me ;  and  on  the  30th  great  deal  of  knocking  about.    These 
of  July   I  was  able  to  visit  his  bridges  are  constructed    by  large 
house.    But  I  knew  that  my  re-  strong  beams  being  pushed    over 
covery  would  go  on  much  more  one  another,  from  both  sides,  until 
rapidly  if  I  could  get  up  to  some  of  they  approach  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  heights  above  the  Sutlej  valley,  of  the  topmost  beams  beii^  con- 
Though  Pii  is  about   10,000  feet  nected  by  long  planks.     So  rapid 
high,  it  is  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  and  is  the  river  below  this  bridge  that 
has  not  a  very  healthy  climate  in  Gerard  was   unable  to  fathom  it 
August,  so  I  was  anxious  to  leave  with   a  10 -lb.   lead.     The   path 
it    as    soon    as    at    all    possible,  from  it  towards  the  Chinese  fron- 
Seeing  my  weak  state,  Mr  Pagell  tier  kept  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  me  for  Sutlej,  and  not  far  above  it^  over 
a  few  days,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  tolerably  level  ground.    The  pieces 
his  companionship.     On  the  after-  of  rock  in  the  way  were  unpleasant 
noon  of  the  5th  August  we  set  off  for  dandy-travelling ;  but  it  would 
for  Shipki,  in  Chinese  Tibet^  with  take  little  labour  to  make  a  good 
the  design  of  reaching  it  in  four  road  from  beneath  Pii  to  opposite 
easy  stages.     Three  hours  and  a  the  junction  of  the  Sutlej  and  the 
half  took  us  to  our  fi^t  camping-  Spiti  river,  there  being  a  kind  of 
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broad  ledge  all  the  way  along  the  all  the  appearance  of  having  cut 
left  bank  of  the  former  stream,  their  way  down  through  hundreds 
but,  for  the  most  part,  a  few  hun-  of  feet  of  solid  rock  strata.  Even 
<lred  feet  above  it  Though  easier  below  the  great  precipices  they 
for  travelling,  yet  the  Sutlej  valley  seem  to  have  eaten  down  their  way 
became  wilder  than  ever  as  we  ad-  and  made  deep  chasms.  I  do  not 
vanced  up  it,  though  not  so  chaotic  venture  to  say  positively  that  such 
as  lower  down.  On  the  side  oppo*  has  been  the  case ;  but  the  pheno- 
aite  to  us  there  were  almost  per-  mena  presented  are  well  worthy  of 
peudicular  precipices  thousands  of  the  special  attention  of  geologists ; 
feet  in  height,  and  the  clay  and  because,  if  these  rivers  have  cut  the 
mica-schist  strata  (interspersed  here  passages  which  they  appear  to  have 
and  there  with  granite)  were  twisted  cut^  then  a  good  deal  more  effect 
in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  than  is 
Shortly  before,  a  Pii  htmter  had  usually  allowed  to  the  action  of 
been  killed  by  fedling  over  these  water  in  giving  the  surface  of  our 
clifiEs  when  in  search  of  ibex,  globe  its  present,  shape.  But, 
Above  this  precipice-wall  high  peaks  though  not  positive,  I  am  inclined 
were  occasionally  visible,  but  in  our  to  believe  that  the  Lee  and  the 
neighbourhood  there  was  nothing  Sutlej  have  cut  a  perpendicular  gorge 
but  rocks  and  precipices,  the  foam-  for  themselves  &om  a  little  below 
ing  river,  mountain  torrents  cross-  Khalb  down  to  the  present  level  of 
ing  the  path,  and  a  few  edible  their  waters — a  distance,  roughly 
pines,  junipers,  and  tufts  of  fragrant  speaking,  of  about  1200  feet,  and 
thyme.  this  becomes  more  credible  on  con* 
On  the  next  day  to  Khalb,  a  short  sidering  the  structure  of  the  rock, 
journey  of  four  hours,  the  Sutlej  Gerard  fell  into  the  mistake  (par- 
gorge  appeared  still  deeper  and  nar-  donable  in  his  day)  of  calling  it 
rower.  Quartz -rock  became  more  "stratified  granite."  Across  the 
plentiful,  and,  curiously  enough,  Chinese  border  the  mountains  are 
we  passed  a  vein  of  very  soft  lime-  rolling  plains  of  quartz  and  whitish 
stone.  Some  of  the  mountain  granite,  and  probably  contain  great 
streamis  were  rather  difficult  to  gold  deposits;  but  at  the  con- 
pass,  and  one  of  them  had  to  be  fluence  of  the  Spiti  river  and  the 
crossed  on  two  poles  thrown  over  Sutlej,  the  rock  is  slate  and  schist 
it,  though  to  have  fallen  into  the  strata  containing  veins  and  detached 
torrent  would  have  been  utter  de-  blocks  of  granite  and  quartz,  and 
fi traction.  At  Khalb  there  is  a  also  various  zeolites.  These  slates 
most  picturesque  camping -ground,  and  schists  are  for  the  most  part 
amid  huge  granite  boulders,  and  rather  soft,  and  the  whole  strata 
well  shaded  by  pines  and  junipers,  have  been  so  much  disturbed  by 
It  is  opposite  and  immediately  above  the  process  of  elevation  that  they 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  are  peculiarly  open  to  the  action 
in  the  world— the  junction  of  the  of  disintegrating  influences.  The 
Sutlej,  and  the  Lee  or  Spiti  river,  weather  has  broken  it  down  greatly 
You  cannot  get  near  the  junction  wherever  there  is  an  exposed  sur- 
at  all,  and  there  are  few  points  from  face,  and  extremely  rapid  rivers 
which  you  can  even  see  it,  so  deeply  might  eat  their  way  down  into 
is  it  sunk  between  close  mural  preci-  it  with  considerable  ease.  Even 
pices;  but  you  can  look  down  to-  the  veins  and  blocks  of  solid 
wards  it  and  see  that  the  junction  granite  and  quartz  which  are  inter- 
must  be  there.  These  tworivers  have  spersed  among  the  strata,  are  calcu- 
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lated  to  aid  rather  than  to  hinder 
Buch  a  process.  Though  the  Him4- 
liya  are  at  once  the  highest  and 
the  most  extensive  mountains  in 
the  world,  yet  there  is  some  reason 
to  heliere  that  they  are  among  the 
youngest ;  and  this  exphdns  the 
present  state  of  their  narrow  deep 
valleys.  Their  rivers  carry  out  from 
them  an  immense  amount  of  solid 
matter  every  year,  hut  the  process 
has  not  continued  long  enough  to 
allow  of  the  formation  of  hroad 
valleys.  Hence  we  have  little  more 
in  the  Him&liya  than  immense 
ravines  or  gorges.  A  valley  there 
is  something  like  the  interior  of 
the  letter  Y,  only  the  farther  down 
you  go,  the  more  nearly  perpen- 
dicular are  its  sides,  while  above 
12,000  feet  there  is  some  chance  of 
finding  open,  rounded,  grassy  slopes. 
There  are  also  some  comparatively 
open  or  flat  vaUeys  to  be  found 
above  1 2,000  feet ;  for  at  that  height, 
where  everything  is  frozen  up  during 
great  part  of  the  year,  there  are  no 
large  rivers  and  no  great  action  of 
water  in  any  way. 

At  this  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
there  is  an  outstanding  end  of  rock 
wall,  which  is  pretty  sure  in  course 
of  time  to  cause  a  cataclysm  similar 
to  what  occurred  on  the  Sutlej  in 
the  year  1762  below  Kunawar  pro- 
vince, when  a  shoulder  of  a  moun- 
tain gave  way  and  fell  into  the 
goige,  damming  up  the  stream  to  a 
height  of  400  feet  above  its  nor- 
mal leveL  Similar  events  have 
occurred  in  the  upper  Indus  valley, 
but  these  were  caused  by  avalanches 
of  snow  or  ice.  In  the  case  to  which 
I  allude,  and  as  will  be  the  case  at 
the  junction  of  the  Lee  and  Sutlej, 
the  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  mountain 
itself  caused  the  cataclysm;  and 
when  the  obstruction  gave  way, 
which  it  did  suddenly,  villages  and 
towns  were  destroyed  by  the  tre- 
mendous rush  of  water.  The  Lee 
is  almost  as  inaccessible  and  furious 


as  the  Sutlej,  but  it  has  calm  pools, 
and  its  water  is  of  a  pleasant  greeni^ 
hue,  which  contrasta  favomaUy  vit}i 
the  turbid,  whiiish-jellow  of  the 
latter  stream.     I  may  mentian  that 
I  have  written  of  the  Spiti  riv^ 
as  the  Lee,  or  UL,  because  it  has 
got  by  that  name  into  the  maps; 
but  it  is  not    so    called    by  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  name 
has  probably  arisen  fix>in  a  coafnsed 
locahsing  of  it  with  the  village  of 
Li,  or  lio,  which  is  to  be  found  a 
short  way  above   the    confluence. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Chinese  bord^ 
they  call  the  Spiti  river  the  Majg^ 
Jzazholmo.     The  former  of  iinex 
words  means  a  peacock,  bat  what 
the  connection  is  I  do  not  know. 
It  must  be  admitted,  howevery  that 
Mapqa  Jzazholmo  are  not  sounds 
well  fitted  to  make  their  way  with 
the  general  public,  so  I  shall  cos- 
tinue  to  sp^tk  of  the  Lee  or  Spiti 
river.     I  may  also  be  excused  firom 
calling  the  Sutlej  the  LangckheR- 
khahad,  or  '' elephant-mouth-fed  ** 
river,  which  General  Cnnningham 
asserts  is  the  Tibetan  name  for  the 
Sutlej ;  though  all  the  Tibetans  I 
questioned  on  the  subject  spoke  of 
it  either  as  the  Sangpo,  or  as  Uie 
Singi  Sangpo.     Li  fact  there  seem 
to  be  numerous  local  names  for  the 
rivers  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  insist  on 
any  one  in  particular. 

From  Khalb  there  are  two  ways 
of  getting  to  Shipki;  the  one  over 
the  Kdng-ma  Pass,  which  is  16,000 
feet  high,  and  the  other  up  the  gorge 
of  the  Sutlej,  across  the  fiice  of 
its  precipitous  cliffe,  and  over  the 
dreaded  Oopsung  Gorge.  The  latter 
road  is  never  used  when  the  snow 
will  at  all  allow  of  the  high  pass 
being  crossed ;  and — judging  from 
what  I  saw  of  it  afterwards,  from 
the  mountain  Lio  Porgyiil  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river — it  must 
be  nearly  as  bad  as  the  path  from 
Shaso  to  PiL    The  cliffii,  however, 
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on  which  the  path  runs  must  be  its  terrific  mfgesij.  The  view  up 
interesting  to  the  geologist.  Thej  the  Spiti  valley  had  a  wild  beauty 
are  often  of  a  bluish  and  of  a  purple  of  its  own,  and  ended  in  blue 
colour^  they  present  a  brilliant  and  peaks,  at  this  season  nearly  free 
dazzling  appearance  from  the  zeol-  from  snow;  but  the  surprising  scene 
ites  with  which  they  abound,  and  before  us  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
probably  have  other  and  rarer  mine-  Spiti  river,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
rals.  But  the  Kiing-ma  Pass,  above  Sutlej,  or  tJiat  opposite  to  which  we 
the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  though  were.  A  mountain  rose  there  almost 
it  be,  is  the  only  tolerable  way  of  sheer  up  from  the  Sutlej,  or  from 
crossing  into  Chinese  Tibet  from  9000  feet  to  the  height  of  22,183 
Pd;  and  to  toil  over  a  16,000  feet  feet,  in  gigantic  walls,  towers,  and 
pass  in  one  day  is  not  desirable  for  aiguxlUa  of  cream-coloured  granite 
an  invalid,  even  though  starting  and  quartz,  which  had  all  tiie  ap-. 
from  a  height  of  about  10,000  feet,  pearance  of  marble.  At  various 
So,  after  procuring  yaks  and  coolies,  places  a  stone  might  have  rolled 
for  the  passage  into  Tartary,  from  from  the  summit  of  it  down  into 
the  villages  of  Khalb  and  Namgea,  the  river,  a  descent  of  over  13,000 
we  resolved  to  eamp  some  way  up  feet.  In  appearance  it  was  some- 
on  the  pass  and  to  take  two  days  thing  like  Milan  Cathedral  divested 
to  the  business.  This  can  easily  be  of  its  loftiest  spire,  and  magnified 
done,  because  at  the  height  of  about  many  million  times,  until  it  reached 
12,500  feet  there  are  a  few  terraced  the  height  of  12,000  feet ;  and  I 
fields  belonging  to  Kamgea,  and  either  noticed  or  heard  several  great 
called  ^Kamgea  Eizhing,  with  suf-  faSHs  of  rock  down  its  precipitous 
ficient  room  to  pitch  a  small  tent  sides,  during  the  eight  days  I  was 
upon,  and  with  plenty  of  water  and  on  it  or  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
bushes  fit  for  firewood.  hood.  Here  and  there  the  white 
At  this  height  the  air  was  very  rock  was  streaked  with  snow,  and 
pure  and  exhilarating,  but  the  sun  it  was  capped  by  an  enormous 
beat  upon  our  tents  in  the  afternoon  citadel  with  small  beds  of  nivS; 
so  as  to  raise  the  thermometer  but  there  was  very«little  snow  upon 
within  them  to  82^  Fahrenheit ;  the  gigantic  mass  of  rock,  because 
but,  almost  immediately  after  the  the  furious  winds  which  for  ever 
sun  sank  behind  the  Spfti  moun-  beat  and  howl  around  it  allow  but 
tains,  the  thermometer  fell  to  60^.  little  snow  to  find  a  resting-place 
I  do  not  think  it  got  much  there.  At  Shipki  they  told  us  that 
lower,  however,  for  at  daybreak  it  even  in  winter  Lio  Porgyiil,  as  this 
was  54^  Evening  brought  also  a  mountain  is  called,  presents  much 
perfect  calm,  which  was  most  weL  the  same  appearance  as  it  had  when 
come  after  the  violent  wind  of  the  we  saw  it.  Half  of  it  rests  on 
day;  but  the  wind  rose  again  during  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  other  half 
the  night,  which  fortunately  does  on  Hangrang,  a  province  which  was 
not  usually  happen  in  the  Himaliya,  ceded  by  the  Chinese  less  than  a 
otherwise  existence  there  in  tents  century  ago  to  the  Eigah  of  Bussa- 
would  be  almost  insupportable,  hir ;  so  that  Lfo  Porgyiil  might  well 
From  the  little  dielf  on  which  we  be  regarded  as  a  great  fortress  be- 
camped,  as  also,  to  some  extent,  tween  Iran  and  Turan,  between  the 
from  Khalb  and  Namgea  beneath,  dominions  of  the  Aryan  and  the 
the  view  was  savage  and  grand  Tartar  race.  Even  more  remarkably 
beyond  description.  There  wa$  tiian  the  Kailas,  it  suggested  an  in- 
a  mountain  before  us,  visible  in  all  accessible  dwelling-place  of  the  gods; 
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a  fortress  shaped  by  liaads,  bat  not 
by  human  hands.  And  if  the  scene 
was  impressive  by  day,  it  was  abso- 
lutely overpowering  at  night,  when 
the  orb  of  night  was  slowly  rising 
behind  the  dark  precipices  on  which 
we  midway  stood.  While  itself  un- 
seen, the  moon's  white  light  illumi- 
nated the  deep  gorges  of  the  Spiti 
river,  and  threw  a  silvery  splendour 
on  the  marble-like  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  Lfo  PoigyiiL  It  did  not 
at  all  appear  as  if  any  external  light 
were  falling,  but  rather  as  if  this 
great  castle  of  the  gods,  being  trans- 
parent as  alabaster,  were  lighted 
up  from  within,  and  shone  in  its 
own  radiance,  throwing  its  super- 
natural light  on  the  savage  scenes 
around. 

The  word  ma  in  Chinese  means 
a  horse,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
K\ing-ma  may  mean  the  Horse 
Pass,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
path  across  the  clififs  of  the  Sutlej 
along  which  horses  cannot  go ;  but 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  this  deri- 
vation. Be  that  as  it  may,  horses 
or  some  animals  are  needed  on  the 
stiff  pull  up  to  the  top  of  it,  in  a 
highly  rarefied  air.  Here  we  found 
the  immense  advantage  of  our 
yaks,  and  ''  the  comfort "  of  riding 
upon  them..  They  grunted  at  al- 
most every  step,  and  moved  slowly 
enough,  but  on  they  went  steadily, 
seldom  stopping  to  rest.  Chota 
Khan,  who  had  not  been  provided 
with  a  yak,  was  extremely  indignant 
at  the  exertion  which  his  large 
body  had  to  make,  and  I  regretted 
not  having  been  more  liberal  to- 
wards him.  As  we  got  up  towards 
the  16,000  feet  summit,  the  effect 
of  the  rarefied  air  compelled  him  to 
pause  at  every  step,  and  quite  be- 
wildered him.  He  and  one  or  two 
other  of  our  people,  also,  began 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  These  pheno- 
mena, together  with  the  novel 
sight  of  a  glacier  hanging  above  us 
near  the  top  of  the  pass,  had  such 


an  effect  upon  the  bold  A%haii, 
that,  at  one  point,  he  sat  down  and 
cried,  lamenting  his  fate  and  curs- 
ing everbody  and  everything  in 
general,  the  word  JSkeiian,  or 
^' devil,"  being  especially  eonspi- 
cuous  in  his  language.  That  wis 
only  a  momentary  weaknees^  how- 
ever; for  on  getting  down  the 
Chinese  side  of  the  pass  he  quite  re- 
covered his  spirits ;  he  went  dovn 
rollicking  and  singing,  and  was  tbs 
first  to  enter  the  dreaded  Shipki, 
where  some  Tartar  joung  women 
speedily  brought  him  to  bis  beaiingi 
and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  giets 
perplexity. 

It  took  us  nearly  ten  hoars  to 
reach  Shipki  from  Namgea  Fiekk, 
and  we  st^irted  at  four  in  the  want- 
ing in  Older  to  escape  the  full  ef- 
fect of  the  sun's  rays  when  ascend- 
ing the  pass,  which  involved  no  rock- 
climbing,  but  a  continuous  and  very 
steep  ascent  up  a  cork-screw  patli, 
which  was  the  best  I  had  seen  since 
leaving  Pangay.     Though  the  air, 
generally  speaking,  is  quite  oool  and 
invigorating   at  &ese  great   eleTs- 
tions,  yet  the  reflected  and  radiating 
rock-heat  is  sometimes  exceeding}' 
oppressive ;  and  so  powerful  aie  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  that  ex- 
posure to  them,  or  even  to  a  good 
reflection  of  them,  will  destroy  the 
skin  of  the  hands  or  fiice  of  a  Euro- 
pean in  five  minutes  or  even  leaa 
We  were  all  a  little  ill  afber  crossing 
this  pass,  and  I  ascribe  that  not  so 
much  to  the  exertion  it  required,  or 
to  the  rarefied  air,  as  to  the  trem^id- 
ous  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun  on  the 
south-east  slope  down  to  Shipki, 
which  involves  rather  more  than  a 
mile  of  perpendicular  descent 

A  short  way  before  reaching  the 
extreme  summit  of  the  pass,  we 
rested  for  a  little  on  an  open  brow 
of  the  mountain  covered  with  gnss 
and  flowers.  The  view  over  the 
Spiti  ranges  to  the  north-west  wis 
very  extensive  and  striking;  for, 
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though  it  was  a  land  of  desolation 
on  which  we  gazed,  it  was  under  an 
intensely  dark -blue  sky;  it  was 
beautiftdly  coloured  with  snow  and 
cloud,  and  variegated  rock,  and  pre- 
sented yast  ranges  of  picturesquely 
shaped  peaks,  between  two  of  which 
the  18,000  feet  Manerung  Pass 
could  easily  be  discerned.  West- 
ward, over  sections  of  the  Sutlej 
valley,  near  Barang  and  Pangay, 
the  great  peaks  and  snows  of  the 
Indian  Kailas  mingled  with  the 
clouds  of  the  Indian  monsoon, 
which  were  arrested  on  its  south- 
em  side.  Behind  us,  and  over- 
hanging us,  were  glaciers  and  snowy 
peaks.  Then  came  the  summit 
of  the  Kiing-ma  Pass ;  and  to  the 
north-east  the  vast  citadel  of  lio 
Poigyiil.  Though  the  view  was 
limited  on  one  side,  yet  it  was 
much  moie  extensive  than  any  I 
have  seen  from  any  other  Him4- 
liyan  pass,-^even  from  the  Shink- 
al,  which  is  at  least  2000  feet 
higher.  An  enormous  semicircle 
was  visible  of  grand  precipices, 
high  mountain  peaks,  and  snowy 
summits  over  20,000  feet  high. 
Besting  on  the  grass,  looking  on 
that  beautiful  yet  awful  scene— 
on  the  boundless  wild  of  serrated 
ridges,  rock  -  needles,  mountain 
battlements,  storm -scathed  preci- 
pices, silvery  domes,  icy  peaks, 
and  snowy  spires — and  breathing 
the  pure,  keen,  exhilarating  air, — it 
almost  seemed  as  if,  during  my  ill- 
ness at  Pii,  I  had  indeed  passed 
from  the  torturing  life  of  earth,  and 
had  now  alighted  upon  a  more  glori- 
ous world.  But  the  Namgea  women 
dispelled  the  illusion  by  bringing 
me  blue  Alpine  flowers,  reminding 
me  that  I  was  still  upon  the  sad 
star,  the  loveliness  of  which  is 
marred  by  the  dark  shadow  which 
hangs  over  all  its  sentient  and  con- 
scious beings.  ''  Our  life  is  crowned 
with  darkness/'  and  it'  becomes 
not  those  who  aspire  to  be  worthy 
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of  that  crown  to  seek  it  prematurely, 
while  those  the  incb'nation  of  whose 
natures  must  draw  them  from  the 
purgatory  of  earth  to  a  lower  and 
darker  world,  if  there  existence  is 
to  be  continued  at  all,  instinctively 
cling  to  the  happiest  life  they  can 
hope  to  know.  But  even  earthly  life, 
under  certain  conditions,  has  its  in- 
tense ei^joyments.  It  was  an  immense 
relief  for  me,  after  the  Sutlej  valley 
and  its  shadow  of  death,  to  feel  my 
feet  on  the  springy  turf  of  rounded 
slopes — to  find  that  I  had  room  to 
move  and  breathe— and  to  see  the 
lights  and  shadows  chasing  each 
other  over  the  flowery  grass. 

Before  the  last  ascent,  we  passed, 
beneath  a  considerable  glacier,  into 
a  small  but  deep  ravine,  just  above 
which  there  was  a  camping-place 
for  travellers,  but  no  wood  and  no 
water  visible,  though  a  stream  from 
the  glacier  might  be  heard  moving 
underneath  the  ground.  This  camp- 
ing-place marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween Kundwar  and  the  Chinese 
territory;  and  from  there  a  gentle 
ascent^  diflicult  only  from  the  great 
rarity  of  the  air,  took  us  up  to 
the  extreme  summit  of  the  Kiing- 
ma  Pass,  where  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Tartar  guard-house,  at  which 
formerly  travellers  attempting  to 
cross  the  Chinese  frontier  used  to 
be  stopped;  but  as  a  European 
traveller  makes  his  appearance  at 
this  gate  of  entrance  only  once  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  was  obviously 
quite  unnecessary  to  keep  a  perma- 
nent guard  up  there  at  the  incon- 
venient height  of  16,000  feet — and 
so  the  congenial  business  of  stop- 
ping his  advance  has  been  deputed 
to  the  people  of  the  large  village  of 
Shipki,  which  lies  immediately,  but 
nearly  6000  feet,  below.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  hardly  any  wind ; 
for  at  these  great  heights  exposure 
to  a  high  wind  for  a  few  minutes 
may  be  fatal,  so  rapidly  does  it  make 
the  body  inanimate.      From  this 
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gnard-hoQse  the  view  towards  Tar-  down,  th^e  being  literaDy  no  belp 
tarj  was  perft^ctly  unclouded  and  for  it ;  but  the  diuidj^wallabs  eazse 
clear.     It  presented  to  our  yiew  a  to  Mr  PageU  next  day  and  patheti- 
great  expanse  of  bare  and  rounded  callj  showed  that  gentleman  the 
but  smooth-looking  hillsfading  away  state  of  their  shoulders, 
into  the  elevated  rolling  plains  be-  Chota  Khan  and  one  or  two  more 
yond.     The  appearance  of  Tartary  is  of  our  servants  had  gone  on  in  ad- 
quite  different  from  thatof  Kundwar  vance  to  Shipki,  with  some  of  the 
and    Spitiy    and    of  the    Western  coolies,  in  order  to  bare  tbe.  little 
Him&liya  in  generaL    Except  down  mountain  tents  ready  for  ns  on  onr 
at  Shipki  not  a  tree  was  visible,  arrival ;  but  that  was  not  to  be 
and  there  were  no  high  peaks  or  accomplished  so  easily  as  th^  ex- 
abrupt  precipice&     Ko  snow  was  pected.     Instead  of  tents,  a  most 
visible    in    Tartary    beyond   lio  amusing  scene  presented  itself  when 
Porgyiil,  though  the  Shirang  moun-  we  at  last  got  down.    Bat^  in  order 
tain,    over    which    the    road    to  to  understand  it,  the  reader  must 
Gartop  goes,  must  be  about  18,000  bear  in  mind  that  Shipki  is  sitnat- 
feet  lugh.  The  furze  on  these  moun-  ed  on  the  very  steep  slope  of  a  hOl 
tain  plains  was  here  and  there  of  above  a  foaming  river,  and  that  it  is 
a    dfl^k-brown  colour ;  and    when  by  no  means  a  place  abundant  in 
Alexander  Gerard,  a  native  of  Aber-  level  ground.     In  fact  there  is  no 
deenshire,  saw   it   from  a  neigh-  level  ground  at  Shipki  except  the 
bouring  pass  in  1818,  he  was  at  roofs    of   the    housed,  whicJi    are 
once  stmck  by  the  resemblance  of  usually  on  a  level  with  the  streets, 
the  furze  to  Scotch  heather.    Even  and  the  narrow  terraced  fields,  the 
''Caledonia  stem  and  wild,"  how-  entrances    to  which  are    guarded 
ever,  has  no  scenes  which  could  af-  by  prickly  hedges  or  stone  walls,  or 
ford  any  notion  of  the  wild  sterility  chevaux^de-frUe  of  withered  goose* 
of  these  Tartar  plains,  or  of  the  tre-  berry  branches.     You  cannot  pitch 
mendous  mass  of  lio  Porgyiil  which  a  tent  on  a  slope,  covered  with  big 
flanked    them    on    the  immediate  stones,  at  an  angle  of  about  45\ 
left.      There  is  no  descent  in  Scot-  Keither  were  the  roofs  of  the  lionses 
land   either    t3    compare  in  utter  desirable,  because  on  the  roof  of 
wearisomeness  to  that  of  the  6000  every  house  there  was  a  ferocious 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  Kiing-ma  Tibetan  mastiff,  roused  to  the  high* 
down  to  the  great  village  of  Shipki,  est  pitch  of  excitement  by  our  arri- 
though,  to  do  the  Chinese  justice,  val,  and  desiring  nothing  better  than 
they  must  have  expended  not  a  little  that  some  stranger  should  intrude 
labour  on  the  rude  path  which  con-  upon  his    domain.      Consequently 
sects  the  two  points.     This  path  the  terraced   fields   presented    the 
was  too  steep  for  riding  down  crnn-  only  available  places  for  our  tenta>, 
fortaUy  on  a  yak ;  and  even  Choti^  and    they  were   clearly  available. 
Khan,  despite  his  bleeding  at  the  many  of  them  being  in   stubble, 
nose,  declined  the  offer  which  I  made  while  there  was  no  immediate  in- 
him  of  the  use  of  mine.    So  I  had  tention  of  digging  up  the  ground, 
to  endure    more    than    the  usual  Of  course  a  terraced  field  was  the 
amount  of  bumping,  in  my  dandy,  place,  but  here  was  the  difficulty 
and  of  being  let  fall  suddenly  and  which  threw  Chota  Khan  into  a 
violently  on  the  stony  ground,  owing  state  of  amazement,  perplexity,  and 
to  the  two  coolies  in  front  occasion-  wrath,    A  band  of  handsome  and 
ally  coming  down  by  the  run.     I  very  powerful  young  Tartsr  women, 
did,  however,  manage  to  get  carried  — clad  in  red  or  black  tunics,  loose 
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trousers,  and  immense  cloth  boots, 
into  which  a  child  of  five  years'  old 
might  easily  have  been  stuffed — 
had    constituted     themselves    the 
guardians  of  these  terraced  fields, 
and  whenever  Chota  Khan  or  any 
of   his   companions  attempted    to 
enter,  they  not  only  placed  their 
bulky  persons  in  the  way,  but  even 
showed  determined  fight.    Woman 
to  man,  I  believe  these  guardian 
angels  could  have  given  our  people  a 
sound  thrashing ;  and  I  afterwards 
found  it  to  be  a  most  useful  goad 
for  lagging  coolies  to  remark  that 
one  Shipki  woman  could  beat  two 
men  of  Spiti  or  Lahaol,  as  the  case 
might  be.      These  angels  in  big 
boots  were  very    good-humoured, 
and  seemed  to  ei\joy  their  little 
game  immensely ;  but  not  the  less 
on  that  account  were  they  perti- 
nacious, and  even  ferocious,  when 
any  attempt  was  made  to  get  past 
them.     If  catching  a  Tartar  be  a 
difficult  operation,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  catching  a  Tartar  young 
woman  must  be.   When  we  arrived, 
Mr  Fagell  reasoned  with  them  elo- 
quently in  fluent  Tibetan,  and  they 
allowed  the  force  of  his  argument 
to  the  extent  of   admitting  that 
there  was  no  spot  for  us  at  Shipki 
on  which  to  pitch  our  tents,  except 
a  terraced  field ;  but  they  parried 
the  obvious  conclusion  by  remind- 
ing him  that  there  was  a  very  nice 
little  piece  of  camping-ground  about 
half-way  up  the  six  thousand  feet 
we  had  just  come  down,  and  that  it 
was  little  past  the  middle  of  the 
day.     I  myself  tried  gently  to  pass 
between  them,  with  the  most  ad- 
miring smiles  and  affectionate  de* 
meanour  I  could  summon  up  for 
the  occasion,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  though  this  seemed  to 
amuse  them  much,  it  did  not  at  all 
induce  them  to  allow  me  to  pass ; 
and  when  we  tried   other  fields, 
either  the  same  women  or  a  fresh 
band  opposed  our  entrance.    Mean- 


while, grotips  of  men,  oh  the  roofs 
of  houses  and  elsewhere,  watched 
the  operations  without  interfering. 
It  really  looked  as  if  the  intention 
was  to  compel  us  to  go  back  from 
Shipki  without  allowing  us  to  stay 
there  even  for  a  night.     There  was 
much  ingenuity  in  this  plan  of  set- 
ting the  Tartar  damsels  to  prevent 
our  camping.     Had  wo  used  force 
towards  these  young  persons,  there 
would  have  been  a  .fair  reason  for 
the  men  of  the  place  falling  upon 
us  in  a  murderous  manner;  and  Mr 
M'Nab,  the  superintendent  of  the 
hill  states,  had  told  me  that  one  of 
his  predecessors  in  office  who  tried 
either  to  camp  at  Shipki,  or  to  go 
farther,  very  nearly  lost  his  life 
therOi     Had  I  been  alone  I  do  not 
know  what  might  have  happened^ 
for,  in  my  weak  state,  I  was  begin- 
ning  to  get  irritated;  and  it  was 
fortunate  I  was  accompanied   by 
Mr  Pagell,  who  took  the  matter 
quite  easily,  and  said  it  would  be 
necessary  to  respect  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  country.     Fortu- 
nately, too,  at  this  juncture,  he  re- 
cognised a  Lama,  for  whom  he  had 
formerly  done  some  medical  service, 
and  the  Lama  not  only  took  our 
part  generally,  but  also  offered  us  a 
narrow  field  of  his  own  on  which  to 
pitch  our  tents.     Tliore  was  a  dis* 
position  on  the  part  of  the  young 
Tartars  to  resist  this  also,  but  they 
were  a  little  too  late  in  making  up 
their  minds  to  do  so ;  for  whenever 
the  priest  showed  my  friend  the 
wall  which  was  at  the  end  of  his 
field,  our  servants  and  coolies,  ap- 
preciating the  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion, made  a  rush  over  it  and  took 
immediate  possession. 

We  remained  at  Shipki  that  after- 
noon, the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
after,  making  unavailing  attempts 
to  provide  for  further  progress 
into  Chinese  Tibet  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  go  very  lightly 
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bardened,  bat  none  of  the  coolies 
or  yakmen  from  Kun&war  would  ac- 
company ns  a  step  farther.  They 
said  that  their  duty  to  their  own 
State  had  compell^  them  to  take 
us  across  the  frontier  to  Shipki,  at 
great  inconvenience  to  themselyesy 
for  it  was  their  season  of  harvest, 
and  many  of  the  men  of  their  vil- 
lages were  away  travelling  on  com- 
mercial ventures;  but  that  there 
was  no  duty  resting  on  them  to  take 
us  any  further,  and  they  were  afraid 
to  do  so^  because  they  well  knew 
that  if  they  persisted  in  adviuicing 
with  us,  the  Tartars  would  either 
&11  upon  them  and  kill  them  then, 
or  do  so  on  some  future  occasion 
when  their  business  might  take 
them  across  the  frontier.  We  had 
no  hold  upon  the  Kuniwar  people 
for  a  further  journey ;  it  would  have 
been  most  cruel  and  unjustifiable  to 
have  attempted  to  force  them  to 
accompany  us,  and  they  would 
listen  to  no  offers  of  increased 
monetaxy  recompense.  The  Tar- 
tars, on  the  other  hand,  were  still 
more  impracticable.  They  openly 
derided  the  idea  of  our  going  on  into 
their  country,  and  would  not  give 
us  any  supplies  either  of  carriage  or 
of  food.  On  the  whole  they  were 
anything  but  civil,  and  at  times  it 
looked  as  if  they  only  wanted  a  pre- 
text for  falling  upon  us;  but  at 
other  times  they  condescended  to 
reason  on  the  matter.  They  said 
that  they  were  under  express  orders 
from  the  Lassa  Government  not  to 
allowany Europeans  to  pass, and  that 
it  would  be  as  much  as  their  pos- 
sessions and  their  heads  were  worth 
to  allow  us  to  do  so.  Death  itself 
would  not  be  the  worst  which  might 
befall  them,  as  there  were  certain 
dreadful  modes  of  death,  which  I 
shall  presently  describe,  to  which 
they  might  be  subjected.  On  my  re- 
ferring to  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin, 
which  gives  British  subjects  a  right 
to  travel  within  the  dominions  of 


the  Celestial  Emperor,    and  men- 
tioning that  I  had  traveled  a  great 
deal  in  China  itself,  thej  first  said 
that  they  had  no  information  of  any 
such  treaty  having  been  condaded; 
and  then  they  ingeniooslj  aigned 
that^  though  it  might  allow  foreigXH 
ers   to    travel    in    China    P^po; 
yet    it   did    not  apply  to    Tibet, 
which  was  no  part  of  China,  and 
only  loosely  connected  irith  that 
country.    When  we  pressed  them 
for  the  reasons  of  this  exclusive 
policy,  they  answered    that   they 
were  not  bound  to  give  reasons, 
having  simply  to  obey  orders  ;  but 
that  one  obvious  reason  was,  Uiat 
wherever  Englishmen  had  been  al- 
lowed entrance  into  a  country  they 
had  ended  in  making  a<eonqae8t  of 
it    We  had  landed  peaceablj  on 
the  coast  of  India,  and  immediately 
proceeded    to   conquer    the  coast. 
We  then  took  a  little  more  and  a 
little  more,  always  pretending,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  peaceable 
travellers  and  merchants,  until  we 
got  up  to  the  country  of  Ruiyit 
Singh,  and  the  next  thing  heud 
there  was  that  we  had  taken  Ennjit 
Singh's  dominionil     Now  we  want- 
ed to  travel  in  the  country  of  the 
Sacred  Beligion  (Lamaism);  but  the 
Tibetans  knew  better  than  that,  and 
that  the  only  safe  course  for  them, 
if  they  wished    to  preserve  their 
country  to  themselves,  was  to  keep 
us  out  of  it  altogether.    On  this  we 
remarked  that  China  had  brought 
trouble  on  itself  by  attempting  to 
exclude  Europeans,  whereas  matters 
had  gone  smoothly  after  admitting 
them,  and  referred  to  Japan  as  an 
instance  of  a  long-secluded  country 
which  had  found  advantage  (I  am 
not  sure  very  much)  from  admit- 
ting Europeans ;  but  they  seemed  to 
interpret  this  as  a  threat,  and  replied 
boisterously,  that  they  might    as 
well  be  lolled  fighting  us  as  be 
killed  for  letting  us  pass — there 
would  be  some  amusement  in  that; 
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and  if  ever  ii^ar  came  upon  tbem,  ject  with  an  ugly  monster  who  had 
they  were  quite  willing  to  engage  been  put  forward — and  had  put  him* 
in  war,  because,  having  the  true  self  forward  with  a  great  profession 
religion,  they  were  certain  to  con-  of  desire  for  our  comfort — as  the 
quer.  This  argument  struck  the  official  corresponding  to  the  miJikea 
Moravian  missionary  as  especially  or  lamhadar^  who  looks  after  the 
ridiculous,  and  in  another  way  it  wants  of  travellers, — he  promptly 
might  have  done  so  to  an  artillery  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  having 
officer,  for  a  couple  of  mountain-  anything  to  do  with  such  a  function, 
guns  could  easily  destroy  Shipki  and  pointed  to  another  man  as  the 
from  the  Eiing-ma  Pass ;  but  it  veritable  mdkea  to  whom  we  ought 
was  not  ridiculous  in  the  mouths  to  apply.  This  other  man  said  it 
of  these  wild  Tartar  mountaineers,  was  true  he  was  a  relative  of  that 
who  firmly  believe  in  their  extra-  functionary,  and  he  would  be  happy 
ordinary  religion,  and  whose  only  to  do  anytbing  for  us  if  the  head- 
experience  of  warfare  has  been  men  of  the  village  would  authorise 
matchlock  -  skirmishing  on  their  it,  but  the  veritable  rniikea  was  up 
lofty  frontiers  with  the  men  of  Ku-  with  the  sheep  on  the  Kiing-ma, 
n&war,  for  whom  they  have  the  and  if  we  found  him  there  on  our 
greatest  contempt.  way  back  he  would,  no  doubt,  sup- 
It  was  curious  to  find  these  rude  ply  all  our  wants.  In  this  way  we 
men  reasoning  thus  ingeniously,  were  bandied  about  from  pillar  t> 
and  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  though  post  without  getting  satisfaction,  or 
the  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  rough  finding  responsibility  acknowledged 
Tartar  Esau,  yet  the  words  were  the  anywhere.  On  the  matter  being 
words  of  the  wily  Chinese  Jacob,  pressed,  we  were  told  that  the  head- 
There  was  something  peculiarly  men  of  Shipki  were  deliberating 
Chinese-like  also,  and  far  from  Tar-  upon  our  case ;  but  it  was  impos- 
tar,  in  the  way  in  which  they  shirked  sible  to  get  any  one  to  acknowledge 
responsibility.  Personally  they  were  that  he  was  a  headman,  or  to  find 
not  at  all  afraid  of  being  imcivil;  out  who  and  where  they  were.  I 
but  when  it  came  to  the  question  as  think  they  did  supply  us  with  some 
to  who  was  who,  and  on  whose  firewood,  and  they  sold  a  lamb  to 
responsibility  they  acted,  then  they  Phooleyram  and  Nurdass,  that  these 
became  as  evasive  as  possible.  Thus,  Eunaits  might  have  it  kiUed  as 
in  the  matter  of  supplies,  though  their  religion  requires,  not  by  hay- 
they  at  first  refused  point-blank  to  ing  the  throat  cut,  but  the  head  cut 
let  us  have  any,  yet,  after  a  little,  or  hacked  off  from  above,  at  the 
they  adopted  different  and  still  more  neck-joint  That  was  all  they  would 
unpleasant  tactics.  They  said  they  do,  however ;  and  they  impounded 
would  let  us  have  a  sheep — a  small  one  of  our  yaks,  on  a  doubtful 
one — for  five  rupees,  which  was  about  charge  of  trespassing,  and  only  re- 
double its  value.  On  our  agreeing  leased  it  on  payment  of  a  small 
to  give  five,  no  sheep  appeared  \  sum. 

and  on  our  inquiring  after  it,  a  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  find 

message  was  sent  back  that  we  might  some    official   to  deal  with;    but 

have  it  for  six    rupees.      On  six  though  there  were  Tartar  soldiers 

being  agreed  to,  the  price  was  raised  about,  one  of  whom  we  came  upon 

to  seven,  and  so  on,  until  it  became  by  surprise,  it  was  impossible  to  get 

too  apparent  that  they  were  only  any  one  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 

amusing  themselves  with  us.     And  an  official,  or  to  unearth  one  any- 

whenever  we  reasoned  on  this  sub-  where.    In  an  unguarded  moment 
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some  of  the  villagers  told  us  that 
they  were  ordered  by  the  Tzong- 
pon,  or  **  commander  of  the  fort  '* 
(Tzang  meaning  a  fort,  and  poti  a 
general  or  chief  *)y  not  to  let  ns 
pass;  bat  no  fort  was  visible^  or 
general  either;  and  when  we  in- 
<^uired  further  about  this  officer,  they 
affected  not  to  know  what  we  were 
talking  about.  But  the  Tzong-pon 
at  Shipki  means  the  Tzong-pon  of 
D'zabrungi  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict. (This  place  is  the  Chaprang 
of  Montgomerie's  map :  it  has  a 
fort,  and  is  said  to  be  about  eight 
marches  distant  from  ShipkL^  But 
no  one  would  undertake  to  forward 
a  letter  to  the  Tzong-pon,  or  produce 
any  authority  from  him  for  refusing 
to  allow  us  to  proceed  further. 

For  all  this  I  was  in  a  manner 
prepared,  because  several  attempts 
had  previously  been  made  in  vain 
to  enter  Chinese  Tibet  by  this  door, 
My  object  in  going  to  Shipki  was 
simply  to  see  for  myself  how  the 
frontier  matter  stood,  and  to  have 
a  look  at  Chinese  Tartary  and 
Tartars.  I  never  supposed  for  a 
moment  that,  on  a  first  experience 
of  Him^iyan  travel,  and  without  a 
basis  of  operations  near  the  frontier, 
I  could  penetrate  for  any  distance 
into  Chmese  Tibet ;  and  at  the  ut- 
most contemplated  only  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  few  days'  jour- 
ney across  the  frontier,  though  I 
should  have  been  quite  ready  to 
go  on  all  the  three  months'  journey 
from  Shipki  to  Lassa  had  the  way 
been  at  all  open.  It  struck  me 
there  was  a  chance  of  getting  over 
the  frontier  difficulty  by  going  back 
to  Kundwar,  purchasing  yaks  there, 
and  then  recrossing  the  Kiing-ma 
and  passing  Shipki  by  night ;  but 
the  time  I  could  have  afforded  for 
this  experiment  had  been  consumed 
during  the  month  of  my  illness  at 


Pii,  and  I  had  the  alternative  before 
me  of  either  not  making  each  an 
attempt,  of  of  relinquishing  all  hope 
of  reaching  Kashmir  before  it  was 
closed  for  the  season,  or  even  of 
seeing  much  of  the  Himaliya.     I 
had  no  hesitation  in  preferring  to 
go  on  to  Kashmir.     It  was  not  as 
if  I  were  going  back  in  doing  so. 
In  point  of  fact,  to  go  to  the  Valley 
of  Flowers  by  the  route  I  select^ 
and  followed  out^  was  to  plunge  into 
a  still  more  interesting  stretch  of 
mountain  coimtry,  and  into  remote 
Tibetan  provinces,  such  as  Zanskar, 
situated  at  what  may  fairly  be  called 
the  very  ''back  of  beyont^"  and 
practically  as  secluded    from    the 
world  and  as  unknown  to  the  pub> 
lie  as  the  dominion  of  the  Grand 
Lama  itself.   It  was  also  very  doubt- 
ful how  far  it  would  be   possible 
to  advance  into  Chinese  l^bet  by 
having  yaks  of  one's  own  and  pass- 
ing Shipki  by  night,  because  a  few 
miles  beyond  that  village  the  road 
crosses  the  Sutlej,  and  the  only  way 
of  passing  that  river  there  is  over 
a  bridge  which  is  guarded  by  Tartar 
troops.     The   Kunawar  men  told 
us    of   this,  and  they  know  the 
country  well ;  for  the  objection  to 
the  entrance  of  Europeans  does  not 
apply  to  themselves,  and  in  sum- 
mer they  are  in  the  habit  of  trad- 
ing some  way  into  the  interior  of 
CMnese  Tibet  with  blankets,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  wool,  bringing  b^ck 
rock-salt)  shawl- wool,  and  borax. 
They  also  mentioned  that  a  few 
days'  journey  beyond  the  frontier, 
they  were  exposed  to  much  danger 
from  mounted  robbers,  there  being 
hardly  any  villages  or  houses  until 
they  get  to  D'zabrung,  or  to  Gar- 
top,  except  a  small  ^lage  within 
sight  of  Shipki ;  and  one  of  them 
showed    US  deep  scars    upon    his 
head,  which  had  been  severely  cut 


*  So  also  mak'pon^  a  general  of  troops  ;  det-pon,  the  commander  of  a  boat ;  tsik* 
pon,  aa  architeot ;  ehir-pon,  a  Baporiatendont  of  stables  |  and  tol-'ponf  a  head-oook. 
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by  these  robbers.  In  travelling  generous  dinner,  and  in  suddenly 
among  the  Hinidliya,  one  must  firing  a  bullet  into  his  enemy's 
necessarily  keep  to  the  roads,  such  stomach,  when  that  deluded  indi- 
as  they  are,  and  the  only  way  of  yidual  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
crossing  the  deep- cut  furious  rivers  the  moment  of  repletion.  If  such 
is  by  the  bridges  which  have  been  be  the  way  in  which  the  inhabitants 
thrown  across  them  ;  so  that  a  of  the  country  of  the  Sacred  He- 
bridge  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  ligion  treat  their  friends,  it  can 
Would  in  all  probability  be  an  im-  easily  be  imagined  that,  when  they 
passable  obstacle,  except  to  an  fell  in  with  a  stranger,  they  would 
armed  force.  But,  once  past  the  not  even  be  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
Sutlej  and  on  the  rolling  iiills  of  viding  a  good  dinner  for  him,  ui^ess 
Tartary  it  would  be  possible  to  that  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
wander  about  freely  in  many  direc-  throw  him  off  his  guard.  Ko  doubt 
lions.  The  Shipki  people  told  us  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
that  if  we  persisted  in  going  on  tion  which  are  in  the  habit  of  in- 
without  their  assistance,  they  would  dulging  in  such  hospitality ;  but 
use  force  to  prevent  us,  defend-  the  difficulty  would  be  to  distin- 
ing  this  by  their  favourite  argu-  guish  between  that  portion  and  the 
ment  that  they  might  as  well  be  more  respectable  inhabitants.  Two 
killed  fighting  us  as  be  killed  letting  or  three  years  ago  the  tribute  which 
us  pass.  Could  we  have  procured  is  annually  sent  up  from  I^epal  to 
even  very  limited  means  of  convey-  Lassa,  was  seized  and  appropriated 
ance,  I,  for  my  part,  should  have  by  Tartars  on  the  way;  and  on 
tested  this ;  but  I  was  scarcely  able  their  being  told  that  it  was  for  the 
at  the  time  to  walk  at  all ;  and  I  Lassa  Government,  they  replied 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  from  their  that  they  did  not  care  for  any 
demeanour,  that  they  would  have  government.  Possibly  such  rovers 
carried  out  their  threat,  and  would  might  be  afraid  to  meddle  with 
even  have  been  delighted  to  do  so ;  Europeans,  but  that  could  not  be 
for  it  more  than  once  looked  as  if  relied  on ;  and  it  would  be  almost 
they  only  wanted  the  slightest  pre-  impossible  for  one  or  two  travellers 
text  in  order  to  fall  upon  us,  and  to  secure  themselved  against  a  night 
were  chiefly  prevented  from  doing  so  attack. 

by  their  respect  for  Mr  PageU  as  a  Hence,  if  the  explorer  gets  be- 

teacher  of  religion  and  a  dispenser  yond  Shipki,  and  beyond  the  bridge 

of  medicines.    We  might  safely  con-  over  the  Sutlej,  it  does  not  neces- 

clude,  then,  that  the  soldiers  at  the  sarily  follow  that    he  will   reach 

bridge  would  be  equally  intractable;  D'zabrung  or  anywhere  else ;  but  I 

and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  one  expect  the  bridge  will  be  his  main 

might  meet  with  in  the  country  difficulty,  and  I  have  heard  of  an 

beyond — ^how  soon  one  might  be  amusing   story  connected  with   a 

robbed  of  everything,  and  find  one's  bridge— of  an  officer  who  attempted 

head  adorning  the  pole  of  a  nomad's  to  enter  Chinese  Tibet  at  some  other 

tent.     The  Abb^  Desgodins,  who  point  He  managed  to  give  the  guard 

lived  for  some  time  in  the  Lassa  on  the  frontier  the  slip  at  night,  and 

territory  towards  the  Chinese  iron-  was  happily  pursuing  his  way  next 

tier,  asserts  that  the  Tartar  of  that  morning,  congratulating  himself  on 

country  takes  great  pleasure,  when  having  entered  into  the  forbidden 

he  has  an  enemy,  in  persuading  land,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 

that  enemy  that  he  is  quite  recon-  portion  of  the  guard,  who  politely 

cilcd  to  him,  in  asking  him  to  a  intimated  that^ -since  they  saw  he 
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was  deiennined  to  go,  they  would  Tibet,  it  is   no  wond^*  tliat  t}»e 
make  no  more    objection   to   bis  people  of  that  countiy  are  extreme- 
doing   so,    only    they   would    ao-  ly  afraid  of  disobeying  the  oiden  ci 
company  him,  in  order  to  protect  the  Goyeniment  whenever  they  are 
him  from  robbers.     This  arrange-  so    situated  as  to  be   within  the 
ment  worked  very  well  for  a  few  reach  of  Government  officers.     Cro- 
hours,  until  they  came  to  a  deep-sunk  cifying,    rip|Hng    open    the    body, 
river  and  a  rope  bridge-— one  of  those  pressing  and  cutting  oat  tiie  eyes^ 
bridges  in  which  you  are  placed  in  are  by  no  means  the  worst  of  these 
a  bi»ket,  which  is  slung  from  a  punishments.     One  mode  of  putting 
rope,  and  so  pulled  along  that  rope  todeath,  which  is  sometimesinflicted, 
by  another    and    a    double   rope,  struck  me  as  about  the  most  firightfol 
which  allows  of  the  basket  being  instance  of  diabolical  cruelty  I  had 
worked    from    either  side.      Over  ever  heard  of,  and  worse  than  any- 
this    river    some    of   the    Tartars  thing  portrayed  in  the   old  chain- 
passed  first,  in  order  to  show  that  her  of  horrors    at  Canton.       The 
the  conveyance  was  warranted  not  criminal  is  buried  in  the  ground  up 
to   break    down;    and   then   our  to  the  neck,  and  the    ground  is 
traveller  himself  got  into  the  has-  trampled  on  round  him  sufficiently 
ket,  and  was  pulled  along.     So  fat  to  prevent  him  moving  hand  or 
everything  had  gone  on  well ;  but,  foot,  though  not  so  as  to  prevent 
when  he  had  got  half-way  across  his  breathing  with  tolerable   free- 
the  river,  his  protectors  ceased  to  dom.     SLis  mouth  is  then  foroed 
pull,  sat  down,  lighted  their  pipes,  open,  and  an  iron  or  wooden  spike 
and  looked  at  him  as  they  might  at  sharpened  at  both  ends,  is  carefully 
an  interesting  object  which  had  been  placed  in  it  so  that  he  cannot  does 
provided  for  their  contemplation,  his  mouth  again.    Nor  is  the  tor- 
"Pull!"  he  cried  out," puU !"  on  ture    confined  to  leaving    him    to 
which  they  nodded  their  heads  ap-  perish  in  that  miserable  condition. 
provingly,  but  sat  still  and  smoked  Ants,  beetles,  and  other  insects  are 

their  pipes.    "  D ^n  it,  pull,  will  collected  and  driven  to  take  refoge  in 

you  ?  pull  I "  he  cried  out  again,  be-  his  mouth,  nostrils,  ears,  and  eyes. 

coming  weary  ef  the  basket;  and  Can  the  imagination  conceive    of 

then  he  tried  all  the  equivalents  for  anything  more  dreadful  t    Even  the 

'^puU"  in  all  the  Eastern  languages  writhing  caused  by  pain,  which  af- 

he  knew ;   but  the  more  he  cried  fords  some  relief,  is  here  impossible 

out,  the  more  the  Tartars  smoked  except  just  at  the  neck;  and  a  guard 

their  silver  pipes  and  nodded  their  being  placed  over  the  victim,  he  is 

heads,  like  Chinese  porcelain  man-  left  to  be  thus  tortured  by  insects 

darins.  They  interfered,  however,  to  until  he  expires.  The  frame  of  mind 

prevent  his  pulling  himself  one  way  which  can  devise  and  execute  such 

or  another ;  and,  after  keeping  him  atrocities  is  almost  inconceivable  to 

suspended  in  the  basket  till  night,  the  European ;  and  we  must  hope 

and  he  was  almost  frozen  to  death,  that  a  punishment  of  this  kind  is 

they  made  an  agreement,  through  held  in  terrorem  over  the  Tibetans, 

a  Tibetan-speaking  attendant,  that  rather  than  actually  inflicted.    But 

they  would  pull  him  back  if  he  I  am  afraid  it  is  put  in  force ;  and 

would  promise  to  recross  the  fron-  we  know  too  much  of  Chinese  and 

tier.  Tartar  cruelties  to  think  there  is 

If  half  the  stories  be  true  which  any  improbability  in  its  being  sa 

Mr  Pagell  has  hoard  from  Lamas  of  It  is  certain  that  the  Turanian  race 

the  punishments  inflicted  in  Chinese  is  remarkably  obtuse  -  nerved  and 
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insensible  to  pain,  which  goes  some 
way  to  account  for  the  cruelty  of 
its  punishments;  but  that  cannot 
justify  them.  In  other  ways,  also, 
Tartar  discipline  must  be  very  rigor- 
ous. Grerard  was  told  that  where 
there  is  a  regular  horse-post — as 
between  Lassa  and  Grartop— "the 
bundle  is  sealed  fast  to  the  rider, 
who  is  again  sealed  to  his  horse; 
and  no  inconvenience,  however 
great,  admits  of  his  dismounting 
until  he  reaches  the  relief-stage, 
where  the  seal  is  examined!'*  I 
heard  something  about  men  being 
sealed  up  this  way  for  a  ride  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  if  that  be 
true,  the  horses  must  have  as  much 
endurance  as  the  men. 

The  question  arises  why  it  is 
that  the  Lassa  authorities  are  so 
extremely  anxious  to  keep  all 
Europeans  out  of  their  country. 
The  Tibetans  lay  the  blame  of 
this  on  the  Chinese  Mandarins, 
and  the  Mandarins  on  Lamas 
and  the  people  of  Tibet ;  but  they 
appear  all  to  combine  in  insuring 
the  result.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  the  Lama  country 
is  not  one  with  which  Europeans 
are  in  contact,  or  one  which  they  are 
pressing  on  in  any  way.  It  is  pretty 
well  dS/endu  naturally,  owing  to 
the  almost  impassable  deserts  and 
great  mountains  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded ;  and  it  has  by  no  means 
such  an  amount  of  fertile  land  as  to 
make  it  a  desirable  object  of  con- 
quest as  a  revenue-bearing  province. 
The  reason  assigned,  by  letter,  in 
1870  to  the  Abb^  Desgodins,  by 
the  two  legates  at  Lassa — ^the  one 
representing  the  Emperor  of  China, 
and  the  other  the  Grand  Lama — 
for  refusing  to  allow  him  to  enter 
Tibet,  was  as  follows :  *'  Les  con- 
tra thib^taines  sont  consacr^es 
aux  supplications  et  aux  priires; 
la  religion  jaune  est  fond^  sur 
la  justice  et  la  droite  raison;  elle 
est  adoptee  depuis  un  grand  nom- 


bre  de  si^es;  on  he  doit  done 
pas  prScher  dans  ces  contr^  une 
religion  ^trang^re ;  nos  peuples  ne 
doivent  avoir  aucun  rapport  aux 
les  hommes  des  autres  royaumes." 
This,  however,  is  evasive;  and, 
though  they  are  different  in  the  east 
of  Tibet,  the  Lamas  at  Shipki  made 
not  the  least  objection  to  Mr  Pagell 
preaching  as  much  as  he  Uked; 
they  argued  with  him  in  quite  an 
amicable  manner,  and  afforded  us 
protection. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  gold — or, 
to  speak  more  generally,  the  mineral 
— deposits  in  Tibet  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  the  Chinese  to  keep  us  out  of  that 
country)  They  must  know  that, 
without  some  attraction  of  the  kind, 
only  a  few  adventurous  missionaries 
and  travellers  would  think  of  going 
into  so  sterile  a  country,  which  can 
yield  but  little  trade,  and  which  is 
in  many  parts  infested  by  bands  of 
hardy  and  marauding  horsemen. 
Cut  the  Mandarins  have  quite 
enough  information  to  be  well 
aware  that  if  it  were  known  in 
Europe  and  America  that  large  gold* 
fields  existed  in  Tibet,  and  that  the 
auri  sacra  fames  might  there,  for 
a  time  at  least,  be  fully  appeased, 
no  supplications,  or  prayers  either, 
would  suffice  to  prevent  a  rush 
into  it  of  occidental  rowdies ;  and 
that  thus  an  energetic  and  bois- 
terous white  community  might  soon 
be  established  to  the  west  of  the 
Flowery  Laud,  and  would  give  in- 
finite trouble,  both  by  enfordng  the 
right  of  passage  through  China,  and 
by  threatening  it  directly. 

That  there  is  gold  in  Chinese 
Tibet  does  not  adbmit  of  a  doubt ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  it  could  be 
procured  there  in  large  quantities 
were  the  knowledge  and  appliances 
of  California  and  Australia  set  to 
work  in  search  of  it  In  the  Sutlej 
valley,  it  is  at  the  Chinese  border 
that   the   clay-slates^   mica-schistSi 
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and  gneiss  give  way  to  qnaitz  and  the  minatest  quantities;  but  ad* 
exceedingly  qoaitzoee  granite — ^the  vance  up  that  river  to  the  Chineee 
rocks  wMch  most  abound  in  gold,  frontier  and  we  come  upona  stretck 
The  tolling  hills  across  the  frontier  of  countiy  which  is  extremely  likely 
are  similar  in  structure  to  those  to  be  the  matrix  of  vast  gpld  de- 
ivhich  lead  to  the  Califomian  Sierra  posits.  Great  quantities  of  gold 
Nevada,  and  are  probably  com-  may  be  washed  out  of  that  regwn 
posed  of  granite  gravel.  In  our  by  the  SuUej,  and  yet  not  much  of 
HimAliya,  and  in  that  of  the  native  it  finds  its  way  below  Kot^,  !»■ 
states  tributary  to  us,  there  is  not  cause  so  heavy  a  metal  soon  aula 
much  granite  or  quartz,  and  gneiss  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Nor  does 
is  the  predominant  rock  of  the  this  supposition  depend  ^tirelj  up- 
higher  peaks  and  range&  But  on  my  unsupported  geological  c(Hlje^ 
granite  (and,  to  a  less  degree,  trap)  ture;  because  it  is  well  known  to  the 
has  been  the  elevating  power.  Kun&war  people  that  gold  is  fo™ 
There  has  been  a  considerable  out-  in  Tibet,  not  very  fer  firom  ShipJa. 
buret  of  granite  at  Gangotrl  and  The  largest  of  these  gold-fields  a» 


quantities,   —    — __, „  ^ctm 

beneath.     Among  this  great  range  height  described  as  about  1d,0w 

of   mountains    tiiere    are    various  feet.     But  there  are  many  more  of 

rivers,  them,  especially  about  Painii,  near 

uxKTu      c       •       x^      A.v'  1  *1^®  Sutiej,  not  far  from  its  soince, 

Whose  foam  la  amber  and  their  gravel  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  tj,e  Jiida^ 

^  The  fact  that  not  only  gold-wastogs 

The  district  of   Gunjarat  in  the  but  even  gold-mines  are  reported  to 

Hindii    Kiish,  north-east    of   the  exist  in  that  part  of  the  coontfj 

Chittral  valley,  is  named  on  account  between  the  two  rivers,  afibrds  piewj 

of  its  gold.    Kafiristan,  in  the  same  conclusive  proof,   when  taken  m 

direction,  produces  gold,  which  is  connection  with  the  geological  tf- 

made  into  ornaments  and  utensils,  pect  of  the  hills,  so  &r  as  ^^v\ 

Badakshan  \z  celebrated  for  its  veins  seen  from  the  KtLng-ma  Pass,  tbat 

of  the  precious  metal,  as  well  as  for  the  western  part  at  least  of  Chinj^se 

its  rubies  and  lapis  kzulL     Also  at  Tibet  has   important  gold  -  fields. 

Fauladut,  near  Bamian,  and  in  the  Of  course  the  people  there  have  no 

hills  of  Istalif  north  of  Kaubul,  means    of    working    their  tmes 

gold  is  found.     It  is  washed  out  of  effectually,  and  the  Lama  religion 

the  upper  bed  of  the  Indus  in  cer-  does  not  encourage  the  search  i^ 

tain  parts  where  that  bed  is  acces-  precious  metals ;   but  it  would  d^ 

sible,  and  also  &om  the  sands  of  the  very  different  if  the  appliances  ot 

Indus  immediately  after  it  emerges  civilisation  were  brought  to  beer  on 

at  Torb^la  oh  to  the  Panj&b  pliun.  the  matter.    Besides  gold,  Chineee 

We  have  it,  too,  in  the  bed  of  the  Tibet  possesses  silver,  mercuiy>  '^^ 

Chayok  river.    Gold  is  also  washed  cinnabar,  nitre,  lapis  lazuli,  boitf i 

out  of  the  bed  of  the  Sutiej,  a  litUe  and  rock-salt      The  quantity  of 

below  Kotghar,  where  the  people  can  turquoises  which  it  can  turn  oQj 

get  down  to  that  bed.   Now,  where  appean  to  be  almost  unlimited,  ^^ 

does  that  latter  gold  come  from?  We  the  women  of  all  the    HimUij^ 

may  go  a  long  way  up  the  Sutiej  richly  ornament  their  hair  and  dress 

before  finding  rocks  likely  to  pro^  with  these  gems — those  about  the 

duce  any  of  that  metal,  unless  in  size  of  a  hazel-nut  being  the  ni<^^ 
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commoiu  It  is  doubtful,  howevery 
whether  the  metals  enumerated 
above  are  to  be  found  in  the  country 
to  any  great  extent,  though  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of 
them  may  not  be  so.  A  most 
serious  want  is  that  of  fueL  It 
is  quite  unlikely  that  there  is  any 
coal,  and  wood  is  extremely  scarce. 
On  the  east  side  there  are  great 
forests  here  and  there ;  but,  on 
the  elevated  plains  of  the  west, 
the  Tartars  have  to  depend  for 
their  fires  almost  entirely  on  furze 
and  the  droppings  of  their  flocks. 
This  must  create  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  working  mines,  and 
of  a  mining  population  existing  at 
such  a  height ;  but  if  only  gold 
exists  up  there  in  great  abundance, 
it  is  an  obstacle  which  might  be 
profitably  overcome  by  the  resources 
of  modem  science. 

There  is  no  less  reason  to  believe 
that  Eastern  Tibet  abounds  in  the 
precious  metals.  The  Abb^  Des- 
godins  writes  that  "  le  sable  d'or  se 
trouves  dans  toutes  les  riviires  et 
m^me  dans  les  petits  ruisseaux  du 
Thibet  oriental ; ''  and  he  mentions 
that  in  the  town  of  Bathan,  or 
Batan,  with  which  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted,  about  twenty  per- 
sons were  regularly  occupied  in 
secretly  washing  for  gold,  contrary 
to  the  severe  laws  of  the  country. 
At  other  places  many  hundreds  en- 
gaged in  the  same  occupation.  He 
also  mentions  five  gold-mines  and 
three  silver-mines  as  worked  in  the 
Tchong-tien  province  in  the  upper 
Yang-tse  valley;  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mey-kong  river  there  are  seven 
mines  of  gold,  eight  of  silver,  and 
several  more  of  other  metals.  He 
also  mentions  a  large  number  of 
other  districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  quite  a  number  of  gold  and 
silver  mines,  besides  mines  of  mer- 
cury, iron,  and  copper.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  a  Chinese  pro- 
verb speaks  of  Tibet  as  being  at 


once  the  most  elevated  and  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  Mandarins  are  so  anxious 
to  keep  Europeans  out  of  it  If  the 
richest  mineral  treasures  in  the 
world  lie  there,  as  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  suppose,  there  is  abundant 
reason  why  strangers  should  be 
kept  out  of  it,  and  why  it  should  be 
kept  sacred  for  the  Yellow  Eeli- 
gion,  for  supplications  and  prayers. 
The  area  of  Tibet  is  partly  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  and  the  best 
geographers  set  it  down  as  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  with  a  very  conjec- 
tural population  of  ten  millions. 
With  Mongolia  on  the  north;  Turk- 
estan, Kundwar,  and  the  mountain- 
ous dependencies  of  Kashmir  on  the 
west ;  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhotan, 
with  their  Himdliya,  on  the  south; 
and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun- 
nan on  the  east, — it  is  about  as  well 
lifted  out  of  and  defended  from  the 
world  as  any  country  could  be ;  and 
although  Lassa  is  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Cairo  and  New  Orleans, 
yet  the  great  elevation  of  the  whole 
country  (which  may  be  roughly  called 
a  table-land  of  firom  15,000  to  16,000 
feet  high)  gives  it  almost  an  arctic 
climate.  The  great  cluster  of  moun- 
tains called  &e  Thibetan  Kailas 
(the  height  of  which  remains  unas- 
certained, and  some  of  the  peaks  of 
which  may  be  even  higher  than 
Gaurisankar)  well  deserves  to  be 
called  the  centre  of  the  world.  It 
is,  at  least,  the  greatest  centre  of 
elevation,  and  the  point  from 
whence  flow  the  Sutlej,  the  Indus, 
and  the  Brahmaputra;  while  to 
Tibet,  meaning  by  that  word  the 
whole  country  in  which  Tibetan 
is  spoken,  we  may  ascribe  most  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Panjdb,  and  also  the 
Jumna,  the  Ganges,  the  Irrawaddi, 
the  Yang-tse,  and  even  the  Hoang- 
Ho,  or  great  Yellow  River*  The  pass 
at  Shipki,  over  which  I  crossed,  is 
one  of  the  lowest  of  the  passes  into 
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Chinese  Tibet  There  is  another  and  away,  lang^g,  and  alappii^  their 

more  difficult  pass  doee  to  it»  about  persona  in  a  way  that  was  far  from 

12,500  feet  high;  but  the  others  reapectfuL 

are  of  great  height,  and  the  Mana        Both  men  and  women  wcxre  long 

Pass,  between  Tibet  and  Gurwhal,  tonies  and  looee  tronaera,  a  reddish 

is  18,570  feet    Though  Lassa  ia  colour    being    predominant^     and 

the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  also    large    cloth    Tartar    boots; 

Teshu  Lambu,  said  to  have  a  popu*  but  during  the  heat  of  the   day 

lation  of  about  50,000,  is  the  cap-  many  of  both  sexes  diapenaed  with 

ital   of   the    western    division    of  the  boots,  and  some  of  the  men 

Chinese  Tibet,  and  is  the  residence  appeared  with  the  upper  part  of 

of  the  Bogda  Lama,  the  highest  their  bodies  entirely  naked.      All 

spiritual  authority  after  the  Grand  the   men   had  pigtails,    and   they 

Lama.  wore  caps  like  the  ordinary  Chineae 

The  young  persons  of  Shipki  had  akull-c^pe,  though,  from  dirt  and 

none  of  the  shamefacedneaa  of  the  perspiration,  the  original  colour  and 

women  of  India.    They  would  come  ornamentation  were  not  diatingaiah* 

and  sit  down  before  our  tents  and  able.    The  women  had  some  pig* 

laugh  at  us,  or  talk  with  us.     It  tails,  some  plaits,  and  were  xiehly 

was  quite  evident  that  we  were  a  ornamented  with  turquoiaea,  opals, 

source  of  great  amusement  to  them,  pieces  of  amber,  sheUs  (often  made 

They  were  certainly  rather  robust  into  immense  bracelets),  corals,  and 

than  beautiful ;  but  one  girl,  who  gold  and  silver  amulets ;  while  the 

had  come  from  the  other  side  of  men  had  metal  pipes,  knives,  and 

Lassa,  would  have  been  very  good-  ornamented  daggers  stuck  in  their 

looking  had  ahe  been  well  washed,  girdles.     The  oblique  eye  and  pro- 

This   Tartar  beauty  had  a  well-  minentcheek-bbnea  were  noticeable^ 

formed  head,  regular  features,  and  though  not  in  very  marked  develop- 

a  reddish-brown  complexion.     She  ment;  and  though  the  noses  were 

waa  expensively  adorned,  and  was  thick  and  muscular,  they  were  some- 

probably  the  relative  of  some  offi-  times  straight    or  aqmline.      The 

cial  who  thought  it  best  to  keep  bodies  were  well  developed,  large, 

in  the   background.     In  fact,  she  and  strong;  but  the  men  stradc  me 

was  very  handsome  indeed,  lively  aa    disproportionally    taller    than 

and  good-humoured ;  but  there  was  the  women.      The  weather  being 

the  slight  drawback  that  her  £eu»  warm,  hardly  any  one  appeared  in 

had  never  been  washed  since  the  sheepskins,  and  most  of  their  gar^ 

day  of  her  birth.    Another  young  ments  were  of  thick  woollen  staff, 

girl  belonging  to  Shipki  tempted  though  the  girl  from  beyond  Laasa 

some  of  our  Kamgea  men  into  a  wore  a  tunic  of  the  ordmary  thick, 

mild  flirtation ;  but  whenever  they  glazed,  black,  Chineae-made  flaxen 

offered  to  touch  her  it  was  a  matter  cloth.    We  did  not  obtain  permis- 

of  tooth  and   nails  at   once.    Mr  sion  to  enter  any  of  their  houses, 

Fagell's  conversation  with  the  people  which   were    strongly    built    and 

on  the  subject  of  religion  was  well  roofed  of  stone,  but  saw  sufficient 

enough  recdved,  though  his  state-  to  indicate  that  these  were  dark 

menta  were  not  allowed  to  go  uncon-  uncleanly  habitationa,  almost  de- 

troverted,  and  his  medical  advice  void  of  furniture, 
was  mudi  preferred.     In  talking        Shipki  is  a  large  village  in  the 

with  US,  the  men  were  rather  rude  aub-district  of  Bongchiing,  with  a 

in  their  manner,  and,  after  staying  number  of  terraced  fields,  apricot- 

for  a  little^  they  would  suddenly  go  trees,  apple-trees^  and  goosebeny* 
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bushes.    Tt  18  watered  by  streams  pioceed  to  Kashmir,  high  tip  along 

artificially  led  to  it  from  the  gla-  the  whole    line    of   the  Western 

ciers  and  snow-beds  to  the  south-  Him&liya ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  not 

west  of  the  Kiing-ma  Pass,  where  manage  to  reach  that  countiy  a  day 

there  are  great  walls  of  snow  and  too  soon,  for  I  narrowly  escaped 

snowy   -pfUks   about    20,000    feet  being  snowed  up  for  the  winter  in 

high.     Twenty-four  of  its  zemin-  the  almost  unknown  province  of 

dais,  or  proprietors  of  land^  pay  a  Zanskar.    Mr  Pagell  also  acknow* 

tax  amounting  to  £6  yearly  to  the  lodged  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 

Government,    and    the    remainder  ing  to  proceed  farther  into  the  do* 

pay  smaller  sums.      The  popula-  minions  of  the  Grand  Lama,  so  we 

tion  numbers  about  2000,  and  they  left  Shipki  on  the  afternoon  of  the 

have  not  exactly  the  typical  Tartar  10th    August ;    and    though    the 

countenance,  though  with  clearly-  thermometer  had  been  at  82°  in 

marked  Tartar  characteristics,  and  our  tents  shortly  before  starting, 

there  were  two  or  three  skimgers  we  camped  that  night  with  it  at 

among  them  whose  features  were  57°  before  sunset  in  a  pure  bracing 

purely  Turanian.     The  people  of  atmosphere    at  the    Shipki  Rizh- 

Shipki  have  a  striking  resemblance  ing,  or  Shipki  Fields,  about  2500 

to  the  country  Chinese  of  the  pro-  feet  higher  up  on   the  Ktbg-ma 

vince  of  Shantung,  and  they  were  Pass,  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  it^ 

laige,  able-bodied,  and  rather  brutal  and  still  within  the  Chinese  border, 

in  their  mannei8,-*not  a  trace  of  Here  we  had  a  remarkable  example 

Chinese  formality  or  politeness  be-  of  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the 

ing  apparent.    The  village  is  separ-  Tartars.     On  leaving  the  outskirts 

ated   into    several  divisions ;    the  of  Shipki,  our  coolies  had  plucked 

houses  are  not  close  together,  and  and  taken  away  with  them  some 

the  steep  paths  between  them  are  unripe  apples;  and  at  the  Shipki 

execrable,  being  little  more  than  Bizhing,  where  there  are  no  houses, 

stairs  of  rock  with  huge  steps.    The  only  an  empty  unroofed  hut  or  two 

gooeeberry-bushes,  however,  gave  a  for  herdsmen,  a  solitary  Tartar  made 

pleasant  appearance  to  the  place,  his  appearance,  and  observing  the 

and  the  unripe  berries  promised  to  apples,  declared  that  they  were  his, 

reach  a  considerable  size.    Of  course  and,  abusing  the  coolies  for  taking 

the  whole  district  is  almost  perfectly  them,  straightway  fell  upon  the  man 

rainless,  and  the  air  is  so  dry  as  to  in  possession  of  them,  tore  that  indi- 

crack  the  skin  of  Europeans.     It  vidual's  hair,  and  knocked  him  about 

must  get  very  little  sun  in  winter,  in  the  most  savage  manner.  Though 

and  be  excessively  cold  at  that  sea-  there  were  over  twenty  of  the  Kun4- 

son ;  but  in  summer  the  climate  is  war  men  looking  on,  and  several  of 

mild,  and  hottish  during  the  day.  them  were  impHcated  in  the  theft, 

The  thermometer  outside  my  tent  if  such  it  might  be  called,  yet  none 

was  56°  at  sunrise ;  but  it  was  84°  of  them  ventured  to  interfere ;  and 

Fahr.  at  2  p.m.  inside  the  tent,  with  their  companion  might  have  received 

a  breeze  blowing  through.    The  bed  serious  injury,  had  not  Chota  Khan, 

of  the  Sutlej  near  Shipki  is  about  who  was  always  ready  for  a  fray  of 

9500  feet  high,  which  is  a  remark-  the  kind,  gone  in  and  separated  the 

able  elevation  for  so  large  a  river.  two.    Now  this  was  between  two 

Finding  it  hopeless  to  pass  Ship-  and  three  thousand  feet  above  the 

ki,    at   all    events   without  going  village,  and  I  doubt  if  there  were 

back  to  Kunilwar,  and  purchasing  any  other  Tartars  about  the  spot, 

yaks  of  my  own,  I  determined  to  except  one  other  man  who  had  come 
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to  see  us  off  the  pTemiseB.  Ferocity  admitted  tbat  he  had  obaeired  ihat 
la  much  admired  in  Chinese  Tihet ;  even  at  Lassa  the  pore  Chinese  did 
and  in  order  to  create  it,thepeopleaie  not  take  any  milk ;  and  he  said  the 
fond  ofeating  what  they  ironicalljcall  reason  they  gave  for  not  doing  so 
''still  meat/'  or  meat  with  maggots  in  was^  that  milk  makes  people  stupid, 
it.  We  heard  also  that»  to  the  same  I  fancy  there  is  some  tmth  in  that 
end,  they  give  a  yery  curious  pap  to  assertion ;  hnt  possibly  the  Chinese 
their  infants.  Meat,  cut  into  thin  may  have  got  the  idea  fiom  Uia 
slices,  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  gronnd  fact  that  the  Tartars,  who  are  neces- 
into  powder ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  sarily  milk-drinkers  and  eatezs  of 
fresh  blood  and  put  into  a  cotton  dried  nulk  and  buttermilk,  are  m 
doth,  and  so  given  to  the  enfant  very  stupid  people.  Sir  Alexander 
terrible  to  suck.  Mixtures  sudi  as  Bumes  mentions  a  similar  opinion 
this,  combined  with  half-raw  flesh,  as  existing  in  Sind  in  regard  to  Uie 
sun-dried  flesh,  and,  where  there  is  effects  of  fish.  There,  a  fiah  diet  ia 
cultivation,  with  girdle  -  cakes  of  belieyed  to  destroy  the  mind ;  and  in 
wheats  budcwheat,  and  barley,  must  palliation  of  ignorance  or  stupidity 
make  a  pretty  strong  diet  even  for  in  any  one,  it  is  often  pleaded  that 
the  seniors,  and  one  well  fitted  to  pro-  <'  he  is  but  a  fish-eater."  Yet  this 
duce  endurance  and  courage.  It  is  diet,  more  than  any  other,  if  our 
to  be  hoped  the  milk  (of  mares  and  modem  eavanis  can  be  trusted,  sup- 
other  animals)  which  the  nomad  plies  the  brain  with  phosphorus 
Tartars  so  largely  imbibe,  may  have  and  thought,  so  it  is  calculated  to 
some  effect  in  mollifying  the  ferocity  make  people  the  reverse  of  stupid, 
of  their  spirits.  It  is  very  extra-  The  next  day*we  started  before 
ordinary  that  the  Chinese,  who  are  a  daylight,  and  camped  again  at  Nam- 
Tartar  people  and  must  have  de-  gea  l^elds.  The  view  over  Tariaiy, 
scended  at  one  time  from  the  "  Land  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  was 
of  Grass,"  should  so  entirely  eschew  somewhat  obscured  by  the  rising 
the  use  of  milk  in  every  shape.  For  sun,  which  cast  on  it  a  confusing 
long  thero  was  a  difficulty  in  get-  roseate  light;  but  the  great  outlines 
ing  even  a  sufficiency  of  that  liquid  of  the  rolling  hills  and  windy  steppes 
for  the  use  of  the  foroigners  at  the  were  visible*  I  should  be  glad  to 
open  ports  in  China ;  and  I  have  try  Chinese  Tibet  again,  and  in  a 
heard  of  a  ship  captain  at  Whampoa,  moro  serious  way;  but  meanwhile 
on  blowing  up  his  comprador  for  I  had  all  the  Western  Him&liya  b^ 
not  having  brought  him  any  mOk,  fore  me,  ficom  lio  Poigydl  to  the 
receiving  the  indignant  answer —  26,000  peak  of  Nunga  Parbat, 
*'  That  pig  hab  killo,  that  dog  hab  besides  the  Afghan  border,  and 
veillo  (run  away),  that  woman  hab  I  had  satisfied  my  immediate  pur^ 
catchee  cheillo  —  how  then  can  pose  by  seeing  some  of  the  primitive 
catcbeemilk?"  A  Lama  at  Kaelang,  Turanians,  and  looking  on  their 
on  being  spoken  to  on  this  subject,  wild,  high,  mountain  home. 
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IKTEBKATIONAL    VAKITISS. 
KO.  VIII, — ^OLOBT, 

As  Irish  postboys  used,  in  former  compared  to  it.    Most  other  prizes 

times,  to  "  keep  a  trot  for  the  aye-  may  be  competed  for  by  any  man 

nne/*  so,  on  the  same  principle  of  who  has  ambition,  strength,  and  in* 

reserving  a  flourish  for  the  finish,  tellect :   wealth,  rank,  and  power 

has  Glory  been  held  back  for  the  may  be  won  single-handed,  by  per- 

final  chapter  of  this  series.     In  its  sonal  capacity ;   bat  glory,  nnlike 

military  form  it  is  so  immeasurably  those    easier  summits,  cannot    be 

the  vastest  of  all  the  vanities  of  na-  climbed  alone ;  no  solitary  traveller 

tions,  that  the  temptation  to  talk  can  reach  its  brilliant  heights.  Tbe 

about  it  sooner  has  of  course  been  reason  is,  that  while  each  of  us  can 

great;  we  have  resisted,  but  need  re-  fight  our  way  alone-— on  the  one 

sist  no  longer ;  we  can  now  indulge  condition  of  being  strong  enough — 

our  pent-up  longings,  as  children  at  to  every  other  success  in  life,  no 

lastconsumethecentral  jam  of  tarts  man  can  seize  glory  for  himself, 

whose  circumferential  crust    they  Glory  is  not  a  diadem  which  any 

have  first  devoured.  aspirant,  whatever  be  his  force  of 

Glory  I  The  name  resounds  like  arm  or  will,  can  lift  unassisted  on 
a  surging  sea.  It  dazzles  us  with  to  his  own  head ;  it  must  be  placed 
a  blaze  of  splendid  meaning.  It  there  by  applauding  nations,  and 
is  the  end  and  object  of  aU  the  the  whole  earth  must  ratify  the 
triumphs  that  human  power  can  crowning.  And  if  individual  claim* 
achieve.  It  has  been  fiercely  fought  ants  can  acquire  it  only  by  the  ac* 
for  by  nations  and  by  men  ;  it  has  clamations  of  mankind,  so,  inverse* 
1)een  pursued  throughout  all  time ;  ly,  nations  are  dependent  for  it  on 
it  has  been  sought  more  passionately  the  actions  of  their  citizens.  It 
than  even  love  or  money.  And  it  is  as  essentially  a  joint  product 
tempts  not  only  actors,  but  lookers-  of  men  and  states  as  a  baby  is  of 
on  as  well,  for  it  corresponds  to  an  its  two  parents ;  neither  of  them 
imperious  necessity  which  acts  on  can  create  it  without  the  other's  aid. 
every  one  of  us ;  it  satisfies  that  It  must  be  earned  by  them  collec- 
irresiitible  disposition  to  be  some-  tively,  and  be  bestowed  by  them 
times  enthusiastic  about  something  reciprocally  ]  its  sources  and  its 
— ^no  matter  what — ^which  is  at  the  nature  are,  consequently,  identical 
bottom  of  all  natures,  however  pon-  in  each  of  its  two  forms,  personal 
derously  placid  they  may  be.  The  and  national ;  it  is  only  in  its  con- 
world  is  of  a  single  mind  upon  the  sequences  and  its  applications  that 
subject ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  differences  arise.  This  unity  of  its 
world  is  right  to  be  unanimously  elements  facilitates  its  study,  but 
convinced,  for  glory  has  been  so  still  it  is  so  huge  a  subject  that  the 
singularly  useful  to  its  progress,  that  attempt  to  discuss  it  here  is  like 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  trying  to  put  the  Mediterranean 
we  could  possibly  have  arrived  at  our  into  the  dip  of  Piccadilly.  We 
present  state  without  it.  Its  mrity,  can,  however,  imitate  the  voyagers 
and  theextremedifficulty  of  attaining  who  offer  to  their  friends  at  home  a 
it,  have  so  largely  added  to  its  value,  phial  full  of  sample  water  from  the 
that  no  rewud  on  earth  can  be  Bay  of  Naples^  and  assure  them  that. 
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''all  the  lest  of  it  is  just   like 
this." 

Batbefoie  beginning  to  exhibit 
the  little  specimen  for  which  there 
is  space  here,  it  will  perhaps  be  use- 
ful to  put  a  preUminarj  question. 
Are  we  obliged,  in  talking  about 
glory,  to  make  up  our  minds  before- 
hand that  it  Ib  our  duty  to  remain 
incessantly  awe-stricken  before  iti 
Are  we  of  necessity  bound  to  speak 
of  it  as  we  should  of  some  illustrious 
princess  whose  Dftults  are  all  forgot- 
ten in  the  contemplation  of  her 
dignity  and  her  greatness  1  Obliga- 
tions of  that  description  are  particu- 
larly inconvenient;  they  strangle 
free  discussion;  they  suffocate  the 
pleasant  smiles  which  are  frequently 
such  useful  aids  to  the  digestion  of 
ideas  as  well  as  dinners.  Besides 
which,  we  do  of  course  intend  to  be 
most  deferential :  no  decent  English- 
man could  possibly  be  impolite  to 
glory;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  too 
high  up  above  us  to  b^  accessible  to 
our  rudeness  if  we  tried  it  How- 
ever much  we  may  incline  towards 
independence,  we  shall  never  fall  to 
the  condition  described  by  Tacitus 
when  he  said  that ''  to  despise  glory 
is  to  despise  the  virtues  which  lead 
to  it."  That  state  of  mind  is  out- 
side the  possibilities  of  our  genera- 
tion ;  and  though  we  must  suppose 
that  it  existed  in  the  year  100  (for, 
otherwise,  Tacitus  could  have  had  no 
object  in  alluding  to  it),  we  are  too 
well  brou^t  up  now  to  be  capable 
of  despising  anything  so  eminently 
respectable  and  grand.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  influence  of  our 
political  education  makes  us  natu- 
rally wish  to  retain  full  freedom  for 
our  homage,  and  to  be  able  to  treat 
^ory,  not  as  an  Eastern  autocrat 
whom  we  can  approach  only  on  our 
knees,  with  much  trembling  and 
emotion,  but  as  a  constitutional 
sovereign  who  does  not  pretend  to 
be  above  the  range  of  respectful 
criticism.     Por  this  reason  we  may. 


without  temerity,  answer  the  above 
question  in  the  negative.  And  now, 
after  this  expression  of  duteous  and 
becoming  principles,  we  can  go  on 
in  safety. 

A  nation's  glory  is  a  complex 
product;  it  is  composed  of  many 
elements;  all  sorts  of  nationid 
successes  contribute  to  it;  nothing 
great  or  noble  is  excluded  from  it ; 
everything  that  has  been  brilliant 
in  the  nation's  history  assumes  a 
place  in  it ;  it  knows  no  limits  of 
time  or  distance;  it  unites  the 
present  and  the  past;  it  includes 
both  memories  and  realities.  The 
halo  of  old  victories,  of  bygone 
merits,  of  ancient  pride,  may  suffice 
alone  to  keep  it  up  in  vigorous 
existence,  even  though  there  be 
no  sort  of  actual  foundation  to 
base  it  on :  the  situation  of  France 
just  now  supplies  evidence  of  this; 
her  glory  is  still  bright  and  real, 
but  no  one  will  pretend  that  it 
is  a  product  of  to-day.  Or  it  may 
be  a  gleaning  of  the  passing  m#- 
ment,  a  fresh  instant  growth,  with 
no  background  of  recollections, 
with  no  associations,  with  no  home 
to  rest  in;  such  was  the  glory  of 
the  Southern  States  during  the 
Secession  war.  Glory  may  be 
strengthened,  or  even  be  suddenly 
originated,  by  causes  of  a  totally 
new  kind,  which,  previously,  had 
never  aided  to  produce  it;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  add,  that 
this  is  true  of  modem  action 
only,  and  that  ancient  notions 
about  ihe  origin  of  fame  were  most 
exclusive  and  unelastie.  In  these 
days  we  have  grown  less  difficult ; 
but  though  we  take  our  glory  now 
wherever  we  can  lay  hands  on  it, 
it  has  suffered  no  loss  of  prestige, 
no  lessening  of  its  royalty,  from 
the  tendency  to  popularise  and 
multiply  its  sources.  And,  to  all 
its  elements,  whether  old  or  new, 
a  nation  adds,  as  has  been  already 
said,  the  individual  glories  of  her 
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children;  she  takes  them  proudly 
as  her  own,  and  joins  them  to  the 
common  stock  as  the  property  of 
all.  Was  not  the  glory  of  Codes, 
of  Fabius  Maximus,  of  Cincin- 
natos,  the  glory  of  Borne  itself) 
Does  not  the  memory  of  Ther* 
mopylsd  and  of  Marathon  belong 
almost  more  to  Greece  than  to 
Leonidas  and  Miltiades  ?  And, 
in  our  own  small  modem  way,  do 
we  not,  each  one  of  us,  claim 
ardently  for  England  the  &mB 
of  Newton  and  of  Shakespeare, 
of  Marlborough,  Wellington,  and 
Nelson  1  l^e  rewards  which 
great  citizens  receive  from  a  grate- 
ful country  go  down  to  their 
descendants  as  a  material  testi- 
mony of  their  deeds:  but  their 
glory  is  no  heirloom  in  their 
fiunily;  it  becomes  the  heritage 
of  their  land;  it  remains  associ- 
ated, ideally,  with  their  name,  but 
the  State  alone  makes  profit  of 
the  power  which  that  glory  has 
created. 

And  yet  this  glory,  universal 
and  all  including,  wide,  lofty,  and 
efiulgent,  as  it  is,  has  no  proper 
innate  life ;  it  can  do  nothing  for 
itself;  it  has  no  existence  with- 
out history.  Homer  invented 
glory  for  Hector  and  Achilles, 
whose  names  we  should  have 
never  heard  if  there  had  been  no 
Hiad;  such  people  as  Herodotus 
and  livy  gave  fame  to  Greece 
and  Rome;  and  the  glories  of 
to-day  are  made  ready  for  our 
use  by  special  correspondents.  It 
is  most  unpleasant  to  have  to  own 
that  merits  however  huge,  has  never 
obtained  renown  unless  publicity 
has  been  good  enough  to  grant  it 
aid ;  that,  throughout  the  centuries 
which  stretch  backwards  from  the 
'Daily  Telegraph'  to  Thucydides, 
heroes  have  been  brought  into  repute 
by  other  people's  poetry  or  prose ; 
that  their  own  good  swords  have 
only  served  to  sharpen  the  pens  of 
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their  historians;  that  glory  has 
always  been,  and  continues  still  to 
be,  impossible  without  advertising. 
The  parallelism  of  conditions  which 
is  indicated  by  the  last  sentence 
between  the  **  Eetreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  "  and  Epps's  Cocoa — be- 
tween Charles  the  Twelfth  and  Dr 
Morrison — between  Galileo  and 
Messrs  Moses — ^is  so  obvious  and 
striking,  that  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  it  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  modem  critics.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  now  give 
serious  attention  to  it,  for  it  contains, 
perhaps,  significant  suggestions  and 
hidden  meanings,  which  may  throw 
a  totally  new  light  on  historical 
research. 

And  yet,  though  glory  depends 
on  history  as  thoroughly  as  sailing- 
ships  depend  on  wind,  its  depend- 
ence has  never  in  any  way  afiected 
its  nature  or  career*  The  means  by 
which  it  is  attained  have  increased 
and  multiplied;  its  sources  have 
become  various  and  conflicting; 
but  tiie  effects  which  it  produces 
have  remained  unvaried  since  it 
was  invented.  History,  with  its 
thousand  tongues  —  history,  ''the 
experience  of  nations," — has  been 
able  to  add  nothing  to  the  qualities 
and  results  of  glory  since  it  first 
burst  out  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Through  thirty  centuries  it  has  en- 
dured unchanged;  it  is,  probably, 
unchangeable ;  at  each  new  birth  it 
reproduces  the  same  unvarying  fea- 
tures ;  it  rests  as  solid  as  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  uninfluenced  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  waves  of  time.  It  has 
always  been  a  fruit  of  "virtue,"  in 
the  great,  universal  meaning  of  the 
word ;  it  is  so  still — the  one  difier- 
ence  between  past  and  present  being, 
that  "virtue"  is  now  more  varied 
and  abundant,  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  power  and  know- 
ledge of  which  men  dispose.  Glory^ 
as  Seneca  observed,  "  follows  virtue 
like  its  shadow ;"  it  is  a  public  ad- 
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miration  founded  on  brilliant  deeds* 
on  great  intellectual  results,  or  on 
vast  public  services ;  it  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  those  who  work  for 
the  public  good.  Montaigne  says  it 
is  *'  the  world's  appreciation  of  great 
actions;"  Voltaire  adds  that  '^it 
presupposes  grave  obstacles  sur- 
mounted;" La  Fontaine  supports 
this  last  opinion  by  asserting  that 
''aucun  chemin  de  fleurs  ne  conduit 
k  la  gloire ; "  and  Comeille  confirms 
it  in  his  famous  line — "It  vaincre 
sans  p^rily  on  triomphe  sans  gloire." 
It  is,  therefore,  an  illustriousness 
attached  to  doings  in  which  the 
grandeur  of  the  object  is  united  to 
difficulty  of  execution ;  "it  is  better 
than  celebrity,  and  more  than  hon- 
our ;  celebrity  may  result  from  bad 
actions,  good  ones  only  can  give  hon- 
our :  but  glory  cannot  be  acquired 
except  by  doing  more  and  better 
than  all  the  world."  Still,  like  other 
splendours,  glory  contains  degrees ; 
it  is  not  a  race  in  which  all  the 
runners  come  in  first.  As  happens 
generally  with  sovereignties,  its 
thrones  are  of  unequal  height ;  its 
value  varies  with  its  motives  and 
its  attendant  circumstances :  it  can- 
not reach  its  fullest  lustre  unless,  to 
quote  Seneca  again,  its  sole  object 
is  the  useful,  the  honest,  and  the 
just.  Greece  fighting  for  its  free- 
dom was  more  glorious  than  con- 
quering Home;  the  glory  of  the 
great  Alexander  was  feebler  than 
that  of  Hercules,  for  Alexander 
sought  for  personal  satisfactions, 
while  Hercules  was  the  protector 
of  suffering  humanity,  the  Don 
Quixote  of  mythology.  Brutus  was 
superbly  glorious  when  he  con- 
demned his  son,  but  Yirginius  was 
not  glorious  when  he  killed  his 
dsughter — the  latter  acted  for  the 
honour  of  his  family,  the  former 
for  his  country's  good:  Yirginius 
was  a  good  father  and  an  honest 
man,  but  Brutus  was  a  grand  citizen. 
And  a  hundred  other  similar  com- 


parisons might  be  made  between 
the  sorts,  the  shades,  the  looks  of 
glory;  each  country  supplies  ex- 
amples, each  age  affords  us  tyx>eSy  of 
the  varying  intensities  of  renown. 
It  is  quite  true  that^  as  the  Romans 
put  it,  "  glory  enlai^  life,"  but  it 
enlarges  it  most  unequally;  some- 
times it  simply  stretches  it  a  little^ 
with  a  pressure  so  soft  and  gentle 
that  no  appreciable  disturbance  ia 
produced ;  sometimes  it  forces  back 
the  walls  which  enclose  our  small 
existences,  and  loudly  claims  more 
space  and  light  for  those  it  honours ; 
and  sometimes  it  uproots  and  clean 
away  all  limits,  destroys  all  ob- 
stacles to  its  voice,  calls  upon  the 
amazed  world  to  listen,  and  then 
proclaims  that  another  name  is 
written  on  the  first  page  of  the  great 
roll  of  fame.  Then  life  is  "en- 
larged "  indeed ;  but,  fortunately  for 
quiet  people,  this  does  not  happen 
often. 

The  means  by  which  glory  can 
be  obtained  are  quite  as  numerous 
as  the  forms  which  it  assumes ; 
they  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
largely  stimulate  ambition.  In- 
deed it  would  be  somewhat  im- 
prudent to  assert  that  any  cause 
whatever,  provided  it  be  of  public 
interest,  is  incontestably  and  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  producing  glory. 
There  is  no  certain  reason,  as 
things  are  going  now,  for  exclud- 
ing any  of  the  higher  works  of  men 
from  the  chance  of  winning  it  It 
might,  in  such  a  case,  be  limited  and 
special,  but  still  it  would  be,  in  a 
small  way,  a  member  of  the  &mily, 
a  poor  relation,  looked  down  upon, 
perhaps,  by  its  gmnder  cousins,  but 
with  the  same  blood  circulating  in 
its  veins,  and  with  as  much  real 
right  as  they  to  stand  out  before 
the  imiverse.  And  this  possibility 
seems  likely  to  increase;  for  aa 
throughout  Europe  the  tendency  of 
our  epoch  is  to  overthrow  monopo- 
lies, to  open  life  to  competition,  to 
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encourage  all  the  talents;  and  as 
ve  are  simultaneously  acquiring  a 
keener  sense  of  the  value  of  success, 
a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  great  acts  and  ob- 
jects of  national  existence, — it  fol- 
lows not  only  that  we  have  more  can- 
didates fit  to  contend  for  glory,  but 
that  we  are  offering  to  those  candi- 
dates new  fields  of  action.  We  see 
these  influences  at  work  around  us ; 
examples  stand  up  vividly  before  us ; 
the  representatives  of  new  action 
are  coming  to  the  front  and  claim- 
ing their  share  of  fame.  Watt 
and  Stevenson  have  attained 
true  glory;  other  labourers  of  our 
century  have  almost  deserved  it 
too;  and  most  of  the  careers  of 
men  are  followed  now  with  a  vig- 
our and  a  brilliancy  which  elevate 
and  ennoble,  and  which  promise 
brightly  for  the  progress  of  our 
children.  There  was  a  time  when 
glory  was  mainly  won  by  war ;  but 
that  time  passed  long  ago,  and, 
though  war  is  still  a  fertile  source 
of  vigorous  renown,  it  has  aban- 
doned all  pretension  to  monopoly. 
Literature,  religion,  science,  art,  have 
claimed  and  have  acquired  the 
laiger  share  in  the  formation  of 
this  great  product  Lycurgus,  Plato, 
St  Augustin,  IViicbael  Angelo,  Col- 
umbus, Goethe,  Beethoven,  have 
gained  a  glory  which  is  as  great  in 
quantity,  and  purer  far  in  quality, 
than  any  that  mere  battle  has  ever 
won.  Even  in  those  early  days 
when  fighting  was  the  serious  occu- 
pation of  the  world,  a  doubt  arose 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  slaughter  to 
constitute  real  glory.  Most  of  the 
great  conquerora  were  evidently  con- 
vinced that  battle  was  not  enough; 
and  that  if  they  were  to  become 
really  grand,  they  must  add  to  it 
some  oUier  claim  on  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  When  we  look  through 
the  glorious  periods  of  the  world's 
history  we  find  that,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptionsy  warring  is  not  their  chief 


characteristic ;  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  it  in  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  but 
there  are  generally  other  things  as 
well,  and  in  one  or  two  of  them 
there  is  no  victory  at  alL 

Solomon,  for  instance,  who  was  the 
firot  glorious  monarch  that  we  know 
much  about,  was  certainly  not  a 
warrior.  He  seems  to  have  done  no 
fighting,  and  to  have  gained  his  re- 
markable reputation  by  wealth  and 
wisdom  only;  unless,  indeed,  the 
story  that  he  had  a  thousand  wives 
in  any  way  contributed  to  it.  But 
even  if  it  did,  it  would  only  show 
that  he  was  very  brave  towards 
women — which  form  of  courage  has 
not,  thus  far,  been  usually  regarded 
as  a  ground  for  glory. 

Pericles,  who  has  given  his  name 
to  the  second  famous'  period,  was 
certainly  a  soldier,  and  a  good  one 
too;  but  he  was  a  grand  adminis- 
trator as  well,  and  a  great  lover  of 
the  arts.  Even  his  peculiar  defect 
of  getting  his  accounts  into  horrible 
disorder  has  not  prevented  the  dura- 
tion of  his  renown ;  it  only  serves  to 
comfort  public  functionaries  whose 
ledgera  do  not  balance. 

Alexander,  however,  was  a  con- 
queror, and  little  else  besides;  for 
though  he  did  not  habitually  de- 
stroy, and  rather  tried  to  civilise  and 
preserve,  he  did  so  only  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  theories  of  the  use 
of  conquest.  He  had  no  pacific 
virtues ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
most  offensive,  murderous  brute.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  friendly  with 
Apelles ;  that  he  refused  to  bum  up 
Athens ;  that  he  spared  the  house  of 
Pindar  at  the  sack  of  Thebes  ;  that 
he  treated  Porus  and  Darius  with 
generosity  when  he  made  them 
prisonera,  and  that  he  "took  from 
them  nothing  but  glory ;"  but,  not- 
withstanding these  exceptions,  he 
was  little  more  than  a  half-savage 
soldier,  and  he  supplies  the  one 
example  of  a  purely  military  glory. 

The  Augustan  epoch  of  Soman 
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biatory  was  literary  and  IxriUiant 
far  more  ilian  conquering. 

Call  the  Great  (let  na  respectfully 
agree  with  Mr  Freeman  that,  as  he 
was  not  a  Frenchman,  it  is  absord 
to  call  him  Charlemagne)  was  a  troe 
captain ;  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
about  it :  but  he  was  a  famous  law- 
giver as  well ;  and,  considering  his 
education  and  his  surroundings,  he 
had  the  soundest  notions  about 
literature,  and  was  singularly  strong 
on  crops  and  culture. 

The  splendid  century  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  which  the  name 
of  Leo  X.  has  become  associated, 
was  full  of  political  disorder ;  and 
the  coming  of  the  Reformation  gave 
to  it  a  chajncter  of  religious  struggle 
tmd  excitementb  But  how  easily  we 
forget  that  Pope  Leo  went  to  war 
«— how  easily  we  lose  sight  of  his 
anxieties  and  his  worries ;  to  most 
of  us  he  is  solely  the  great  Medici, 
the  patron  and  the  godfather  of  a 
new  period,  when  glory  budded  in 
the  doset  and  the  studioi  and  not 
on  battle-fielda 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made 
Spain  one  nation,  and  drore  the 
Moor  across  the  seas;  but  their 
true  glory  is  that  America  was  dis- 
covered  in  their  reign. 

In  recent  times,  have  not  the 
glories  of  the  great  Peter,  and  the 
greater  Frederic,  been  based  on  civil 
merits  as  well  as  on  military  suc- 
cesses 1  And,  to  dose  the  list  with 
the  greatest  name  of  all,  was  not 
Napoleon  something  else  besides  a 
soldier) 

These  examples  appear  to  be  con- 
clusive, and  to  show  that,  however 
laigely  war  has  been  an  origin  of 
glory,  other  causes  have  produced 
it  oftener  and  more  largely  still. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  proof  posi- 
tive thus  supplied,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  proof  negative  as  well ;  for 
history  is  crammed  fall  of  soldiers 
who  were  always  fighting  splendidly, 


who  really  did  great  things  in 
combat^  but  who  never  thereby 
earned  a  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  true  fsima  The  various  bar- 
barians who  upset  Bome,  the  Arabs 
who  mastered  A£nca  and  Spain, 
the  Turks  who  destroyed  the  East- 
em  Empire,  were  certainly  good 
fighters  and  rude  eonquerors;  but 
never  did  any  one  of  them  win 
standing-room  amongst  the  great 
warriors  of  the  world.  We  look  at 
them  as  fierce  bull-dogs  rather  than 
as  out -shining  governors  of  men. 
They  augment  the  proof  that  arms 
alone,  however  successful  they  may 
be,  do  not  invariably  and  of  necessity 
bestow  eternal  greatness.  What- 
ever be  our  prejudice  in  &Yourot 
military  glory — and,  until  we  really 
know  what  war  is,  that  prejudice 
seems  natural  and  justifiable — ^we 
cannot  hdp  acknowledging  that 
more  than  half  of  the  aooq^ted 
glories  of  the  world  have  sprung 
from  dvil  sources. 

This  is  a  satisfactory  result  to 
reach ;  for  it  would  have  been  mourn- 
ful  to  be  obliged  to  own  that  evi* 
deuce  and  experience  incline  the 
other  way,  and  that  warfare  really 
is  the  one  great  progenitor  of  glory. 
And  our  regret  would  have  be^ 
based  not  only  on  the  insuffidency  of 
the  cause,  but  also  on  the  unsatisfao- 
tory  character  of  the  effect;  for  of  all 
the  categories  of  glory,  that  which  is 
won  on  batUo-fidds  is  the  only  one 
which  really  constitutes  a  vanity. 
No  other  glories  stoop  to  self-esteem 
(though  they  do  like  a  little  flattery), 
but  the  pride  which  a  people  feels 
in  conquest  constitutes  by  far  the 
largest  dement  of  its  international 
conceit ;  and  concdt  of  that  sort  in- 
variably takes  a  shape  which  is  at 
once  aggressive  and  ofiendve.  The 
bumptiousness  of  victory  presents 
the  most  colossal  form  of  selfishness, 
and  impertinence ;  the  bully  of  our 
school  days  and  the  Prussia  of  to> 
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day  are  examples  of  the  fruit  which  it  advisable  to  look  at  war  a  little, 
it  producea  We  may  indeed  re-  in  order  to  see  how  it  really  is  com- 
joioe  that  time  and  knowledge  have  posed ;  the  explanation  will  enable 
generated  now  seeds  of  glory,  and  us  to  better  judge  the  nature  of  the 
that,  though  the  flower  retains  its  relationship  between  it  and  glory, 
old  perfeetnees  of  form,  its  ancient  What  is  this  war  which  seems  so 
brilliancy  of  colour,  the  plant  itself  grand ;  this  war  whose  echoes  fill 
has  discovered  how  to  grow  on  other  the  earth,  whose  fire-flashes  dazzle 
soils  than  those  which  were  once  onlookers;  this  war  which  agi- 
supposed  to  be  essential  to  its  de-  tates  us  beyond  all  excitements) 
velopment  Even  material  progress  Enough,  in  all  conscience,  has  been 
may  now  be  classed  amongst  the  written  about  its  grandeur,  its 
possible  origins  of  glory ;  national  ferocity,  its  horror.  We  have  all 
prosperity,  successful  trade,  great  been  told  a  thousand  times  that 
fleets  of  merchant^hips,  increased  it  has  exercised  more  influence  than 
production  of  the  taxes,  inyentions,  any  other  cause  on  the  history  of 
and  the  advance  of  comfort  and  the  world ;  we  are  aware  that  it  has 
weUbeing,  may  all  be  coimted,  in  made  and  unmade  nations;  we  know 
the  actual  condition  of  the  world's  that  it  produces  slaughter,  suffering, 
opinions,  as  elements  of  tho  glory  of  starvation,  and  disease ;  and  that  in 
a  state.  It  is  well  that  we  have  no  case,  however  necessary  it  may 
reached  this  intelligent  comprehen-  have  been,  has  it  done  real  good  to 
sion  of  the  true  nature  of  renown;  men.  We  are  conscious  that  it  has 
for  it  would  have  been  strange  in-  never  caused  lasting  benefits  to  either 
deed  if  glory,  the  child  of  virtue,  conquerors  or  conquered;  that  it  has 
had  remained  inaccessible  otherwiBe  invariably,  in  the  long-run,  damaged 
than  by  war,  a  process  which  is  ab-  both  sides ;  and  that  the  one  argu- 
solutely  contrary  to  virtue.  It  is  ment  which  can  be  invoked  in 
true  that  there  are  around  us  many  fstvour  of  it  is,  that  we  cannot  do 
instances  of  such  dissimilarity  be-  without  it.  But,  notwithstanding 
tween  origins  and  results :  bright  all  these  convictions,  we  go  on 
butterflies  are  hatched  from  cater-  admiring  it  and  building  glory  on  it. 
pillars;  sweet  perfumes  are  now  ex-  We  are  divided  into  **  the  bad  who 
tracted  from  the  residues  of  gas-  think  war  a  pleasure,  and  the  good 
making;  paupers  grow  sometimes  who  think  it  a  necessity;"  but, 
rich:  on  this  showing,  consequently,  whichever  way  we  take  it,  we  re- 
there  ought  to  be  no  essential  reason  spect  in  it  the  sovereign  tribunal  of 
why,  in  principle,  unworthy  causes  the  earth.  Now,  here  b^us  our 
should  not  occasionally  produce  blindness ;  here  we  indulge  the  sort 
fama  But^  whatever  be  the  theo-  of  fallacy  which  Lord  Stowell  called 
letical  considerations  on  the  point,  a ''wild  conceit;"  for  how  can  respect 
it  is  manifest  that,  in  practice,  glory  be  due  to  a  tribunal  whose  first  act  is 
is  unlike  butterflies,  sweet  smellB,  or  to  suppress  all  law,  to  annul  all  right, 
money;  it  positively  will  not  take  to  put  an  end  to  justice)  This  is  what 
birth  in  dirty  places  ;  it  is  too  high  war  does,  for  war  cannot  coexist 
bred  to  accept  low  contacts ;  and  if  with  justice,  right,  or  law ;  and  the 
it  not  unfiequently  sprouts  up  in  evidence  thereof  is  wofully  abun- 
blood  and  battle,  it  is  from  mere  dant  We  find  it  everywhere, 
force  of  habit  and  from  ignorance  of  Marius  exclaimed  that ''  the  din  of 
the  fact  that  war  is  atrociously  un-  arms  prevented  his  hearing  the 
virtuous.    This  last  assertion  renders  laws;"  the  bashful  Fompey,  who 
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was  so  timid  that  he  blashed  when 
he  had  to  speak  in  public,  asked, 
**  Am  I,  who  am  in  anns,  to  think 
of  laws ) "  Ennius  said  of  soldiers, 
**  They  have  recourse  to  arms  and 
not  to  right ; "  and  Tacitus  informs 
us  (though  we  were  aware  of  it 
without  his  attestation)  that  "in 
the  highest  fortune  what  is  strongest 
is  most  just"  If  from  this  purely 
Eoman  evidence  we  turn  elsewhere 
about  the  world,  we  find  great 
mounds  of  proofis  to  the  same 
effect.  The  books  on  the  Law  of 
Nations  are  brimful  of  it,  and  we 
may  consult  them  useMly  and 
safely,  for  they  do  not  touch  the 
sentimental  phases  of  the  case,  or 
even  analyse  its  moral  elements; 
they  confine  themselves  to  prin- 
ciples, practices,  and  precedents; 
they  indicate  the  rules  which  ought 
to  guide  belligerents;  they  acquaint 
us  with  the  principles  on  which  war 
should  be  conducted. 

They  tell  us  that  the  first  conse- 
quence of  war,  in  its  action  on  right 
and  justice,  is  to  abrogate  all 
treaties  which  previously  existed  be- 
tween the  warring  nations.  Kow 
"abrogating  treaties"  is  a  euphemism 
for  doing  away  with  law,  for  treaties 
are  the  law  by  which  nations  regu- 
late their  mutual  relations;  and 
though  it  may  bid  urged  that,  as  war 
puts  an  end  to  all  relations,  there 
no  longer  remains  anything  to  reg- 
ulate, that  argument  is  illusory ; 
it  neglects  the  substance  for  the 
shadow;  it  considers  only  the  re- 
sult, and  fails  to  justify  Uie  cause. 
The  fact  remains  unaltered  that  the 
instant  consequence  of  a  state  of  war 
is  to  destroy  aU  former  legal  bonds  be- 
tween the  parties,  including,  besides 
treaties,  all  the  unwritten  rules  and 
usages  which  are  habitually  applied 
between  friendly  states,  and  to  free 
them  from  all  further  care  for  the 
obligations  which,  to  that  moment, 
had  served  to  guide  their  mutual 


attitude.  But  here  again  it  will  be 
said  that  those  cancelled  obligations 
are  at  once  replaced  by  other  duties 
fitted  to  the  new  conditions  which 
result  from  war,  and  that  these  latter 
duties  constitute  a  new  legal  bond 
as  strict  and  real  as  that  which  rested 
on  the  previous  obligations  contrac- 
ted during  peace.  Such  reasoning  is, 
however,  in  contradiction  with  all 
our  ideas  of  right :  we  have  been 
taught  to  think  that  right  is  based 
on  truths  which  cannot  vary ;  that 
it  is  unchanging  always  and  for 
ever,  in  principle  and  in  applica- 
tion ;  that  robbery  and  murder,  for 
example,  are  invariably  wrong.  If 
this  be  a  correct  impression,  how 
can  it  ever  become  right  to  legalise 
robbery  and  murder  I  How  can  it 
be  justice,  to  use  the  words  of  Cato, 
"  to  put  private  robbers  into  prison, 
while  public  robbers  are  seen  in 
purple  and  in  gold  "  t  If  the  com- 
mandments do  not  mislead  us,  and 
if  the  code  which  we  have  based 
upon  them  is  not  altogether  child- 
ish, it  really  is  and  always  will  be 
wrong  to  kill  and  steal.  The  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  open  to  discus- 
sion, like  all  other  questions;  and 
ingenious  minds  may  find  subtle 
reasonings  to  show  that  nothing  can 
be  more  beneficial  to  humanity,  or 
more  in  harmony  with  the  objects 
of  creation,  than  to  assassinate  and 
rob :  but  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderations which  may  be  invoked 
in  favour  of  that  view,  the  popular 
impression  is  at  present  the  other 
way.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
not  only  that  robbery  and  murder 
deserve  punishment,  but  that  they 
never  can  under  any  circumstances 
become  acts  of  virtue.  Common* 
sense  joins  justice  in  insisting  on 
the  soundness  of  this  view,  and  in 
protesting  that  the  laws  of  war  are 
powerless  to  change  axioms  which 
are  as  immovable  as  the  north  star. 
Of  course,  both  robbery  and  murder 
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and  all  manner  of  ill-treatments  are 
necessary  in  war,  and  of  course  war 
is  indispensable  and  must  go  on; 
but  let  war  be  recognised  as  it  is, 
and  let  us  cease  to  attribute  to  it 
the  imaginary  faculty  of  conferring 
upon  wrong  the  qualities  of  right. 
We  are  not  making  the  absurd  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  war  in  itself 
is  bady  or  that  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed; that  insensate  effort  may 
be  abandoned  to  the  excellent  en- 
thusiasts who  are  pleased  to  waste 
upon  it  their  energy  and  their  time: 
our  object  is  very  different ;  it  is  to 
show  that,  however  needful  war 
may  be,  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
moral  approbation,  and  ought  not 
consequently  to  be  admitted  as  a 
source  of  glory.  Material  admira- 
tion it  may  legitimately  provoke ; 
but  glory  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
breath  from  other  parents  than  phy- 
sical endurance,  brute  strength,  or 
successful  violence.  If  this  last 
idea  be  wrong,  then  the  remains  of 
Cribb  and  Sayers  should  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  vote  of  thanks  should  be 
addressed  by  Parliament  to  their 
memories,  and  town  and  country 
houses  should  be  bought  by  national 
subscription  for  their  descendants. 

All  this  is  not  much  like  virtue, 
but  at  all  events  it  is  truth ;  and 
yet,  though  truth  and  virtue  meet 
here  once  more,  according  to  their 
old  habit,  they  cannot  travel  on  to- 
gether in  agreeable  friendship,  but 
must  separate  at  once,  with  a  dis- 
tant bow,  as  if  they  were  mere 
casual  acquaintances.  Truth  some- 
times obtains  permission  to  follow 
a  campaign  and  to  write  home  let- 
ters to  the  newspapers ;  but  virtue 
has  no  place  in  camps,  and  no  gen- 
eral would  allow  rations  to  so  em- 
barrassing a  follower.  Virtue  would 
therefore  starve  if  it  tried  to  stop; 
for  though  truth  can  pillage  for  sub- 
sistence (as  it  often   pillages  for 


news),  poor  virtue  could  not  conde- 
scend to  feed  itself  by  such  un- 
worthy means,  and  would  have  to 
look  on  hungrily  and  die.  So  it 
wisely  recognises  that  it  had  better 
stay  away. 

One  glance  at  war  has  thus  suf- 
ficed to  show  us  that  its  first  step 
is  to  renounce  all  relations  with 
those  two  venerable  personages  law 
and  virtue;  and,  as  we  go  on,  we 
shall  find  it  break  with  so  many 
other  worthy  principles  that  we  shall 
end  by  being  unable  to  discover  any 
moral  merit,  excepting  sometimes 
truth,  with  which  it  remains  on 
speaking  terms.  And  yet  it  has 
always  been  a  source  of  glory.  It 
deludes  us  by  its  dangers,  its  bril- 
liancies, its  results :  its  cruel  splen- 
dours dazzle  us ;  the  sufferings  which 
it  causes  startle  us;  its  vast  conse- 
quences impress  us;  and,  in  our  hot 
eagerness  and  emotion,  we  give  no 
thought  to  the  underlying  falseness. 
We  fancy  that  we  know  what  war 
is,  that  we  judge  it,  and  appreciate 
it ;  we  imagine  that  we  understand 
it  and  measure  it  exactly ;  and  that, 
though  sad  indeed,  it  really  is  grand 
and  noble.  It  does  seem  so  from 
the  standpoint  whence  we  habitu- 
ally perceive  it;  but  regarded  at 
other  angles,  looked  at  especially 
from  beneath,  with  a  clear  view  of 
its  foundations,  it  becomes  the  most 
tremendous  sham,  the  most  incom- 
parable imposture,  which  men  have 
hitherto  invented.  There  is  no 
other  such  example  of  the  successful 
covering  up  of  the  black  side  of  a 
big  subject ;  nowhere  else  are  all 
the  mond  principles  on  which  life 
habitually  rests  pitched  coolly  into 
a  comer  to  lie  tiiere  behind  a  gor- 
geous curtain  until  they  are  once 
more  wanted;  vainly  should  we 
look  elsewhere  for  a  second  case  of 
huge  iniquity  kept  out  of  sight  by 
a  radiance  of  deceptive  majesty. 
If  earlyall  of  us  are  so  blinded  by  tlus 
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coroBcating  brightness  that  we  take  rights  on  the  same  question.  How- 
it  to  he  g(X)d  honest  light ;  and  nn-  ever  much  we  may  repeat  to  onr- 
der  that  eironeoos  conviction  we  selves  that  all  this  is  necessary,  no 
form  our  notions  about  war.  It  necessity  can  penuade  us  that  it  is 
would  be  usdess  to  define  the  popu-  licit :  we  feel  instinctively  tbat 
lar  impression  on  the  subject ;  to  these  Laws  of  War  are  not  laws  at 
describe  the  conflicting  sentiments  all:  we  see  that  they  contain  ab- 
of  honor,  admiration,  tumult,  pity,  solutely  none  of  the  conditions 
fascination,  applause,  and  awe  which  which  are  indispensable  to  legality; 
war  usually  provokes  amongst  spec-  that  they  are  nothing  else  than  ar- 
tatois :  we  have  passed  recently  bitrary,  tempomry  rules,  adopted, 
through  that  state  of  mind ;  we  in  the  absence  of  all  law,  because 
know  it  well,  and  do  not  require  to  any  rule,  no  matter  what,  is  prefer- 
be  reminded  of  it.    But  what  we  able  to  anarchy.   It  may  be  said  that 


rarely  think  o^  what  indeed  we  what  they  enact  is  lawful,  but  that 
scarcely  realise  at  all,  is  the  moral  it  is  not  legal;  for  there  is  certainly  a 
blank  which  war  creates,  the  sup-  differenceinthemeaningof  the  two 
pression  of  all  right  and  consci-  words,  although  the  dictionaries  do 
ence  which  accompanies  this  glory,  not  state  it.  Lawfulness  apparently 
We  stare  at  its  material  conse-  implies  that  an  action  is  authorised 
quences ;  we  mourn  over  the  mur  by  a  law,  whatever  be  that  law,  and 
terial  price  at  which  the  conse-  whatever  be  the  action  authorised ; 
quences  are  bought :  but  somehow  but  legality  seems  to  indicate  **  the 
we  lose  sight  almost  entirely  of  the  inward  principle  as  well  as  the  ex- 
inversion  of  all  the  rules  of  morality  temal  form,  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
and  duty  whidi  it  entails.  Indeed  letter"  of  tlie  law.  If  this  distino- 
we  fancy  that  all  sorts  of  conscien-  tion  be  correct,  the  word  legality  can 
tious  changes  have  been  introduced  apply  only  to  such  provisions  as  are 
latterly  into  the  ordering  of  war;  in  harmony  with  eternal  ri^^t  and 
and  that  we  have  carried  it,  after  justice:  and  as  the  object  of  the  Laws 
centuries  of  improvements  and  re-  of  War  is  to  regulate  pioceedingB 
forme,  to  a  singularly  high  state  of  which  are  in  opposition  with  right 
combbied  gentleness  and  destruo-  andju8tLoe,it  seems  to  follow,  logical^ 
tion.  The  so-called  Laws  of  War  ly,  that  they  are  themselves  illegal 
will  enlighten  us  as  to  these  im-  For  instance,  these  laws  lay  it  down 
provements.  that  all  citizens  of  a  nation  become 
The  first  point  which  strikes  us  the  personal  enemies  of  all  eitisens 
in  these  laws  is  the  separate  and  of  a  hostile  nation,  and  are  bound, 
special  character  which  they  as-  in  theory,  to  kill  each  other  when- 
sume,  and  the  absence  of  all  kins-  ever  they  meet  fiioe  to  face ;  and  by 
tnanship  or  relation  between  them  another  article  of  the  same  code, 
and  ordinary  laws.  Their  essential  enemies  continue  enemies  every- 
objeet  is  to  confer  on  fighting  na-  where,  the  whole  world  over,  wiUi 
tions  a  new  dass  of  rights  which  the  one  satisfectory  reserve  that 
did  not  exist  in  time  of  peace,  which  they  cannot  fight  on  neutral  teiri- 
are  in  total  contradiction  with  all  toiy.  This  principle  applies  so 
other  rights,  and  which  seem  conse-  copiously  that  women  and  children 
quently  to  lead  us  to  the  absurd  are  included  in  its  action,  and  are, 
conclusion  that  right  is  not  a  prin-  putatively,  **  enemies,"  like  men ; 
ciple  but  a  mere  matter  of  time  and  though  belligerents  are  now  good 
place,  and  that  there  maybe  two  enough  not  to  shoot  them  indiscrim- 
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inately,  bat  limit  their  zesponsibil- 
ity  to  the  acts  of  war  which  they 
may  peraonally  commit.  Accord* 
ing  to  these  definitions,  war  ought 
to  render  contending  ooontries  very 
like  that  odd  cave  in  Florida  in 
which  countless  myriads  of  rattle- 
snakes are  continuously  eadng  each 
other  up.  Another  honest  edict  is, 
thatwhenhostilities  b^gin,  all  private 
debts  axe  immediately  suspended 
between  subjects  of  wairing  States ; 
bills  of  exchange  remain  unpaid,  and 
conttacts  become  void :  for  traders 
with  liabilities  abroad  a  rupture  of 
the  peace  may  consequently  be  a  de- 
lightful incident,  while  it  ruins  those 
unlucky  persons  who  have  money 
to  receive.  And  then  comes  that 
curious  abomination  privateezing, 
by  which  enezgetic  sailors  are  per- 
mitted to  turn  piiates  without  being 
hung;  by  which  private  individuals 
acquire  the  power  of  carrying  on 
sea  combat  for  their  own  account, 
as  if  they  were  emperors  or  sharks. 
It  can  scarcely  be  pretended  that 
prescriptions  such  as  these  are 
*'  legal,"  for  they  are  in  opposition 
with  the  whole  essence  and  signifi- 
cation of  legality  as  it  is  undeiatood 
and  practised  in  every  other  cizcum- 
stance  of  life.  It  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  exceptional  situation  created 
by  the  breaking  out  of  war  sup- 
presses fundamental  truths,  enables 
States  to  upset  moral  axioms,  and 
empowers  them  to  change  the  en- 
tire substance  of  their  respcmsibili- 
ties  and  duties.  It  cannot  be 
alleged  that  what  was  quite  wrong 
yesteiday  can  grow  quite  right 
to-day;  that  what  was  false  can 
suddenly  become  true;  that  fixed 
principles  can  change  at  the  sound- 
ing of  a  trumpet  Either  there  is 
no  reality  in  anything,  or  else  the 
Laws  of  War  are  an  absurd  and  lying 
mask  under  which  the  world  is 
mean  and  weak  enough  to  try  to 
hide  its  consciousness  that  war  is  a 


foul  evil-doer,  knowing'neither  hon- 
esty, nor  sincerity,  nor  virtue. 

Ajid  it  is  on  foundations  such  as 
these  that  men  build  glory ! 

There  is  plenty  more  of  the  same 
kind  to  say.  Thus  far  we  have 
talked  only  of  the  theory :  let  us  look 
a  little  at  the  practice:  let  us  contem- 
plate these  soldiers  whose  deeds  fill 
history;  what  we  shall  observe  in 
them  will  not  modify  our  opinion. 
Is  it  not  a  curious  commentary  on 
the  idea  of  military  glory,  that^ 
since  wars  began,  warriors  have 
been  paid  for  fighting?  Is  it  not 
rather  contradictory  that  iame  and 
booty  should  associate  together,  that 
pilli^  and  renown  should  march  in 
company  9  And  is  it  not  more  fan- 
tastic still  that  these  laws  of  war, 
which  allow  military  money-making 
without  stint  on  land,  should  sud- 
denly become  so  frightfully  particu- 
lar, when  they  turn  to  sea,  that  no 
naval  prize  is  good  until  it  has  been 
verified  and  condemned  by  special 
judges  t  It  is  amusing  to  take  note 
of  this  violent  reaction  towards 
seeming  honesty  ;  it  shows  us 
that^  even  in  the  midst  of  battle, 
there  remains  a  memory  of  the 
old  fancies  about  fEor  play,  and 
that  conscience  has  insisted  on  the 
partial  application  of  those  fancies 
as  a  homage  to  the  suspended  laws 
of  peace.  It  must,  however,  be 
particularly  vexing  to  sailors  and 
marines  to  think,  that  while  they 
are  obliged  to  ask  leave  of  lawyers 
before  they  can  comfort  themselves 
with  their  takings,  their  colleagues 
in  the  other  service  enjoy  their  per^ 
quisites  unchecked,  and  can  appro- 
priate, without  control  or  hindrance, 
all  the  loot  they  can  get  hold  of  on 
battle-fields  or  in  stormed  towns* 
Sailors,  it  is  true,  have  one  advan- 
tage which  compensates  them  for 
this  restriction ;  they  can  seize 
prizes  wherever  they  can  find  them, 
in  all  latitudes ;  while  the  .official 
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plondering  of  land  combatants  is 
now  limited,  by  uange,  to  conquered 
Africans  and  Asiatica  Europeans 
seem,  of  late  years,  to  have  politely 
ceased  to  strip  each  othei^s  dead, 
and  to  sack  each  others  citadels  and 
cities :  they  have  substituted  an- 
other form  of  pecuniary  profit,  less 
exciting  but  more  advantageous; 
they  have  adopted,  in  place  of  the 
elementary  system  of  authorised 
individual  rapine,  the  laiger,  cleaner, 
and  more  scientific  spoliation  of  re- 
quisitions and  indemnities.  This 
modern  progress  does  not,  however, 
really  affect  the  question  :  the  ban- 
dit practice  of  pillage  and  marauding 
has  changed  its  shape ;  but  the  old 
principle  of  making  money  out  of 
war  remains  in  fuller  force  than 
ever.  If  we  are  to  believe  histori- 
ans, kings  simply  fotight  for  glory 
in  the  early  days :  we  are  assured 
that,  until  the  time  of  Kinus,  war- 
riors "did  not  seek  empire,  but 
glory ;  and,  content  with  victory, 
abstained  from  empire."  If  this  be 
true,  the  ante-Ninus  period  may 
have  merited  much  undisputed 
fame,  only  the  want  of  a  contempo- 
raneous chronicler  has  prevented  our 
knowing  enough  about  it  to  judge 
with  certainty.  According  to  this 
story  it  was  Kinus  who,  by  invent- 
ing conquest,  destroyed  pure  mili- 
tary glory.  Since  his  day  war  has 
become  a  trade  in  which  the  firm, 
the  managers,  and  the  clerks,  all 
seek  for  profit :  in  that  respect  it  is 
like  upholstering  or  making  nails, 
only  it  is  less  comfortable  and  more 
dangerous.  Kinus  is  the  first  ex- 
ample (supposing  always  that  the 
legend  is  exact)  of  what  we  now 
call ''  a  practical  man  of  business : " 
he  thought  mere  glory  quite  absurd ; 
he  was  not  content  to  ''  fight  for  an 
idea,"  so  he  employed  victory  to 
win  lands,  gold,  and  subjects ;  and 
his  example  has  been  largely  fol- 
lowed. 


It  is  now  followed  more  tlian 
ever :  the  theory  of  extracting  profit 
out  of  batUe  is  growing  all  around 
us :  campaigns  invariably  finish  by 
a  payment  in  cash  or  territory ;  it 
is  in  hope  of  a  compensating  gain 
of  some  kind  that  Europe  keeps  up 
countless  armies,  and  feverishly  goes 
on  improving  armaments.     The  ef- 
fort to  develop  force  is,  howerer, 
not  a  new  one :  in  this  odd  trade  of 
fighting,  "  ou,  pour  vivre,  on  se  fait 
tuer,"  the  world  has  been  constantly 
advancing:   we  have  got  on,   by 
degrees,  firom  the  most  elementary, 
to    the    most   scientific    forms    of 
mutual  destruction;    the  intellee- 
tual  character  of  the  means  of  war 
has  risen  in  more  than  equivalent 
proportion  to  the  development  of 
intellect  in  other  callings;  as  Mr 
Bagehot  says,  the  progress  of  tiie 
military  art  is  "the  most  showy 
fact    in    human   lustory."      And, 
during  recent    centuries    at  least, 
it  has  been  aided  by  the  marked 
change  which  has  been  occurring 
in  the  influence  of  our  civilisation 
as  compared  with  that  of  ancient 
times.    Civilisation  no  longer  makes 
men  unwarlike  or  effeminate;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  become  an  in- 
vigorating, fortifying  power,  both  to 
mind  and  body ;  it  renders  us  more 
fit    than    ever   to    discharge    the 
functions  of  a  soldier.     But,  while 
it  has    improved    both  men    and 
weapons,    it    has    simultaneously 
confirmed  the  money-making  ten- 
dencies of  war;  indeed,  aft^  the 
example  we  had  four  years  ago,  it 
is  rather  frightening  to  look  forward 
to  the  fate  of  the  conquered  countzy 
in  the  next  struggle  which  comes 
off.    We  may  be  quite  certain  that 
tons  of  gold  will  be  demanded  as  if 
they  were  cigars  or  aliumettet;  and 
that  the  character  of  ill-tempered 
commercial  speculation  which  war 
is  more  and  more  assuming,  will 
come  glaring  out  with  a  ferocity  of 
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purpose  of  which  we  have  had  no 
example  since  the  time  of  Shylock. 
We  shall  hear  no  more  of  generosity : 
no  one  will  ever  think  of  imitating 
the  conduct  of  the  Eomans  to  the 
population  of  Camerina ;  indeed, 
it  will  prohahly  he  denied  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  story  told  hy 
Grotius,  that  after  the  Camerinotes 
had  heen  defeated,  seized,  and  sold 
by  Claudius,  the  Eoman  people, 
doubtful  of  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, sought  out  the  recent 
slaves,  repurchased  them,  restored 
their  liberty  and  their  property, 
and  gave  them  a  dwelling-place  on 
the  Aventine.  Modem  war  is  not 
conducted  after  that  foolish  fashion; 
it  winds  up  now,  just  as  a  police  case 
does,  with  a  fine  of  five  milliards 
and  costs. 

These  considerations  seem  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  the  view 
which  has  been  advocated  here ; 
they  lead  us  to  admit  that,  whatever 
be  the  utilities  of  war,  it  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be,  an  honest 
process  ;  and  that,  consequently,  it 
is  an  unclean  origin  for  gloiy.  As 
that  is  what  we  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  establish,  we  can  now  change 
the  subject,  and  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
purer  sources  of  renown. 

The  genius  of  creation  confers  a 
very  different  glory  from  that  which 
the  faculty  of  destruction  is  able  to 
bestow :  the  originators  of  human 
knowledge,  the  great  teachers  of 
mankind,  have  a  vastly  higher  and 
brighter  claim  to  our  admiration, 
tlum  all  the  chieftains  of  the  hosts 
of  war.  The  progress  of  the 
sciences,  the  letters,  and  the  arts, 
has  raised  up  a  larger  mass  of  spot- 
less fame  than  all  the  world  has 
known  from  war;  fame  of  a  sort  that 
we  can  all  applaud  without  distinc- 
tion of  nationality,  for  we  all  gain 
equally  by  its  causes,  whatever  be 
our  country.  That  glory  illuminates 
the  whole  earth ;  it  has  opened  for 


us  new  conditions  of  existence  and 
sensation;  it  has  raised  us  nearer 
to  eternal  truth  by  enabling  us  to 
better  understand  that  truth.  Thait, 
indeed,  is  glory  undeniable,  whether 
it  be  won  by  studying  the  living 
things  around  us,  the  rocks  beneath 
us,  or  the  stars  above  us ;  whether 
it  rests  on  abstractions  of  pure 
thought,  on  the  analysis  of  man 
himself,  or  on  the  display  of  mind 
in  art  or  letters.  To  celebrate  it  we 
needno battle-pieces  and  no  trophies, 
no  soundings  of  the  trumpet,  no 
laurels  and  no  cannon ;  it  can  be 
duly  honoured  in  one  form  only,  by 
the  gratitude  of  all  society,  through- 
out the  centuries,  for  the  immensity 
of  the  service  rendered.  This  glory 
is  complete,  unsullied,  unattackable; 
for  it  has  been  gained  without  in- 
flicting suffering  or  practising  in- 
justice. Of  each  of  those  who  have 
acquired  it  we  may  say,  in  the  words 
of  the  inscription  on  the  bust  of 
Moli^re  at  the  French  Academy — 
''Kien  ne  manque  k  sa  gloire;  il 
manquait  k  la  ndtre." 

The  purity  of  the  sources  of  non- 
military  glory  suffices,  singly,  to 
authorise  these  big  descriptions  of 
it ;  but  there  is  about  it  a  special 
characteristic  which  justifies  them 
further  stiU.  Nations  usually  become 
wildly  vain  of  their  successful  sol- 
diers ;  but  their  pride  in  their  great 
civilians  never  stoops  to  vanity — 
it  remains  high,  wise,  and  worthy. 
Soldiers  rouse  up  a  feverish  excite- 
ment which  civilians,  luckily,  do  not 
provoke.  The  crowd  is  always  ready 
to  feel  personal  conceit  about  the 
warrior;  while  civil  virtue  causes 
a  calmer  but  far  nobler  emotion. 
The  pride  of  nations  is  less  per- 
manently served  by  triumphant  wars 
than  by  great  uses  of  the  mind  for 
public  good;  but  that  pride  remains 
strictly  national  in  the  latter  case, 
while  it  becomes  singularly  indi- 
vidual in  the  former.    Each  member 
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of  a  nation  associated  himself  with  piote  that  the  superioiitj  of  eivfl 
theheroicdeedsofhiBfeUow-eountry-  gloij  over  militaiy  iaxae  is  nofc 
men,  and  Duiciee,  half  nnconsciouslj  limited  to  the  greater  pniitj  of  its 
perhaps,  that  he  personally  had  some  sources,  hut  that  nations  take  a 
share  in  them ;  but  never  does  he  higher  attitude  about  it  too.  And 
picture  to  himself  that  he  has  assisted  if,  £rom  origin  and  attitude,  we  paas 
in  discoveries  or  in  great  works  of  on  to  uses,  we  find  civil  glory  more 
thought.  We  Englishmen  all  imag-  admirable  still ;  for  each  and  ov^y 
ine,  for  ezampl^  without  mudi  one  of  its  employments  is  an  co- 
difficulty,   that  we   have   helped,  conragement  and  a  counaeL 

indirectly,    by    our    character,    to  „.,       ,       ^         „       .  , 

— :«   T7«ii«w«^»-  v»ffi<^o  .   ^m    «f    .ii  "Lives  of  great  men  an  remind  ua 

Win  England  s  battiesj  or,  at  aU  Wecan^akeonrUTeawbluiie;- 
events,  that  we  could  help  seriously 

if  we  tried ;  but  very  few  of  us  sup-  and  certainly,  no  example  is  more 

pose  that  we  could  have  aided  to  stimulating  or  more  strengthening 

find  out  the  laws  of  gravitation,  to  than  the  one  they  set  before  hsl   l^ot 

paint  Bejrnolds's  pictures,  or  to  write  that  it  has  any  applicatioQ  to  the 

Childe  Harold.     It  naturally  results  persons  of  our  ordinary  selves ;  bnt 

from  this  wide  difference  of  impress  it  authorises  us  to  indulge  the  hope 

sion  that,  while  the  militaiy  glory  of  that,  after  Aristotle,  Baoon,  and  St 

it  state  is  appropriated,  in  small  firao-  Thomas — after  Raphael,  Mosart^  and 

tions,  by  each  of  its  enthusiastic  Ganova — ^the  world  may  some  day 

citizens,    its    civil   glory   remains  see  successors  of  their  power  iks  jxp 


always  condensed  and  national .;  it  to  brighten  coming  ages, 
continues  to  be  the  undivided  pro-  And  yet^  though  in  origin,  in 
perty  of  all,  with  no  individual  attitude,  and  in  uses^ths  peaoelol 
claim  to  any  part  of  it.  Conse-  elements  of  fame  possess  sJl  these 
quently,  as  vanity  is,  after  all,  a  exclusive  merits,  it  must  he  owned 
.purely  personal  product,  as  it  can-  that  the  outer  aspects  of  g^iy  le- 
not  become  national  unless — as,  main,  as  has  been  already  said,  sx- 
however,  is  frequently  the  case—  oeedingly  alike  in  each  of  its  two 
the  members  of  the  nation  unite  forms.  The  varieties  are  all  viituaUy 
their  own  prides  in  a  concrete  form,  the  same  to  look  at :  they  vary  in 
in  order  to  create  a  common  stock,  brilliancy  and  force,  but  that  is  the 
it  follows  that,  as  no  single  citizen  only  external  difference  they  pas- 
feels  vanity  for  himself  in  the  civil  sent ;  eadi  glory  tbett  exists,  what- 


glories  of  his  land,  that  land  can  ever  be  its  source,  is  like  all  other 

have  no  vanity  about  them  either,  glory  :  no  special  type  of  it  exists 

They  stand  up,  therefore,  above  and  for  civil  merit,  and  it  only  remains 

beyond  all  vanity ;  and  that  is  a  for  us  to  regret  onee  more  that  sue- 

quality  so  rare,  that  it  would  suffice  cess  in  war  and  success  in  peaoe 

done,  even  if  they  possessed  no  should  still  continoe  to  sfamd  cm 

other,  to  endow  them  with  match-  the  same  level  in  tiie  world's  eyes. 
less  value,  and  to  entitle  us  to  say        And  now,  if  we  braved  propsriy, 

all  good  of  them.  we  should  put  back  glory  on  its 

But  civil  glories  are  so  rich  in  pedestal,  dust  it  canrfnlly,  surround 

other  merits  that  even  this  striking  it  with  flowers,  lights,  and  musie, 

excellence    can    scarcely    amplify  make  a  profound  bow  to  it,  and 

them ;    it  cannot  largely  add  to  withdraw.      But,  as  we  have  got 

what  is  so  laige  already ;  it  conse-  hold  of  it,  we  will  keep  it  a  littie 

quently  serves  for  little  except  to  .longer  and  will  prc£t  by  the  op- 
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portuBity  to  ofier  to  it  one  smally 
lespectful  obserration.  We  le- 
seryed  at  the  beginning  the  right 
to  speak  out  fiankly :  let  as  use  it. 
Glory  is  so  gieat,  so  high,  so  dis- 
tant and  so  different  from  all  other 
priyUeges,  it  is  so  thoroughly  itself, 
and  nothing  else,  that  one  might 
reasonably  suppose  it  to  be  un« 
copyable,  and  an  imitation  of  it 
to  be  inconceiyable.  Such,  doubt- 
less, would  be  the  case  if  glory 
always  held  itself  in  its  lordly 
place;  if  it  never  forgot  its  sovereign 
dignity;  if  it  refused  to  stoop  to 
make  acquaintances.  But  glory  is 
only  human  after  all;  it  is  like 
all  other  powers,  its  grandeur  bores 
it  somewhat — it  finds  imperial 
solitude  rather  stupid,  so  it  sur- 
rounds itself  with  a  court  So  far, 
however,  glory  simply  gives  in  to  a 
not  unnatural  weakness,  and  can 
scarcely  be  reproached  for  not  hav- 
ing the  mournful  courage  to  live  all 
alone,  like  Simeon  the  Stylite,  on 
the  top  of  a  solitary  pillar.  It  is 
in  its  consequences,  rather  than  in 
itself,  that  relationship  with  the 
outer  world  becomes  damaging  to 
glory ;  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
parasitic  envies  and  toady  parodies, 
in  the  facility  of  imitation  which  easy 
contact  gives,  that  the  true  danger 
lies.  The  wish  to  make  cheap 
copies  of  real  glory — ^to  create,  by 
impudent  reproduction,  an  unau- 
thentic and  ungained  fame — ^is  fre- 
quent enough  in  history;  so  fire- 
quenti  indeed,  that  we  see  almost 
everywhere,  side  by  side,  the  reality 
and  the  sham,  and  perceive  how 
the  little  counterfeit  has  endeavour- 
ed to  struggle  into  existence  beneath 
the  shade  of  its  mighty  model. 
Glory  has,  from  all  time,  permitted 
assixnilators  to  get  close  to  it :  they 
did  not  wait  for  the  invention  of 
photography;  they  began  to  simu- 
late the  features  of  the  original  as 
soon  as  it  first  stood  out  in  the 


light  of  day.  Icarus  flying  upwards 
to  the  sun  and  melting  his  waxen 
wings  in  its  contemptuous  heat; 
Phaeton  madly  striving  to  share 
Apollo's  glory  and  tumbling  head- 
long from  his  car;  Erostrates  setting 
fire  to  the  Temple  of  Diana  with 
the  sole  object  of  making  known 
his  name, — ^are  instances  of  sham 
glory  in  ancient  times.  Constan- 
tinople pretending  to  replace  Bome; 
Amerigo  Vespucci  standing  sponsor 
to  the  new  world ;  John  of  Leyden 
setting  up  as  monarch  of  New  Sion ; 
Louis  XIY.  assuming  as  his  own 
the  victories  of  Cond^,  Villars,  and 
Turenne, — are  more  modem  cases. 
And  recently  we  have  contemplated 
George  lY.  professing  to  be  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe,  and  M.  Thiers 
regarding  himself  as  King  of  France. 
This  last  example  is  the  most  tre- 
mendous and  the  most  conclusive  of 
the  list  M.  Thiers  had  written  so 
much  about  the  Empire,  he  had 
lived  in  such  intimacy  with  the 
glories  of  Napoleon,  that  he  could 
not  help  attempting,  as  soon  as  he 
got  a  chance,  to  play  at  glory  for 
his  own  account;  but,  in  his  pre- 
sumption, he  got  too  near  the  sun, 
and  there,  like  Icarus,  singed  off  his 
wings,  and,  parallel  to  Phaeton,  up- 
set his  coach.  And  yet  there  are 
people  who  pretend  that  history 
does  not  repeat  itself  1 

The  lamentable  story  of  the  late 
President  of  the  French  Eepublic 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  real  glory, 
as  well  as  to  aspiring  quackery.  It 
leads  us  to  remark  to  glory,  that  if  it 
had  always  stood  away  on  its  own 
high  throne,  it  would  not  have 
turned  the  ambitious  head  of  M. 
Thiers ;  and  that  France  might,  not 
impossibly,  have  obtained  a  govern- 
ment by  this  time.  It  renewed 
towards  him  its  old  habit  of  mak- 
ing love  to  history,  and  thereby  en- 
couraged the  envious  historian  to 
imagine  that  it  was  not  impractica-t 
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ble  to  acquire,  in  his  own  small  per-  finger-mark  it,  and  little   tongnes 
son,  some  portion  of  the  fiftme  which  that  can  but  smear  it.     What  we 
it  was  his  duty  to  describe.     This  should  do  is  to  decide  nnanimoualy, 
example  ought  to  impress  on  glory  throughout  the  world,  that,  hence- 
that  it  is  really  time  to  leave  off  forth,  glory  shall  be  guarded  fiom 
stimulating   small   yanities  second  the  profanation  of  impertinent  ap- 
hand,  and  that  is  the  advice  which  proach ;  that  everybody,  as  hereto- 
we  presume  to  offer  to  it.    Of  course  fore,  may  win  it  if  he  can :  bat  that 
it  is  quite  evident  that  in  venturing  no  one  shall,  under  auy  pretext,  be 
to  blame  glory  for  foolishly  conde-  allowed  to  copy  it^  and  that  all  new 
scending  to  provoke  third-rate  can-  yields  of  it  must  be  oziginaL     We 
didates  to  run  after  it,  at  any  coet  have  had  too  many  atruggleB  for 
to  the  people  round  them  (as  Phaeton  fictitious  fame  ;  it  is  time  to  put  a 
grilled  up  the  earth  in  his  upstart  stop  to  them  for  good,  and  to  insist 
folly),  we  are,  in  &ct,  blaming  no-  that,  for  the  future,  we  will  admit 
body  but  ouiselves :   we  speak  of  nothing  but  authentic  types.     Plat^ 
glory  as  an  existing  personage,  in  ed  work  is  bad  enough  even  when 
the  same  sense  as  happiness,  enthu-  limited  to  forks  and  spoons ;  it  is 
siasm,disgust,  or  rage,  may  be  called  altogether  inadmissible  for  glory, 
living  entities ;  but,  like  them,  it 'is  False  hair,  false  teeth,  false  eyes  and 
nothing  but  a  sentiment  of  our  own  noses  are  excusable  on  the  ground 
making,  for  whose  qualities  and  de-  of  physical  necessity ;  but  imitation 
fects  we  are  answerable  ourselves,  glory  corresponds  to  no  need  what< 
It  is  we  who  have  created  it,  who  ever,  either  personal  or  national,  and 
have  rendered  it  what  it  is,  who  we  ought  all  to  swear  that  we  will 
have  assigned  to  it  its  merits,  and  have  no  more  of  it  False  great  men 
have  attached  to  it  its  faults.     It  is  are  not,  however,  easy  to  demolish ; 
the  most  superbly  brilliant  of  our  and  even  if  we  make  up  our  united 
creations ;  it  seems  indeed  almost  to  minds  that  we  will  suppress  them,  we 
lie  beyond  our  power  of  production ;  shall  not  find  the  ta^  a  simple  one. 
and  yet,  with  all  its  goigeous  at-  But  that  is  no  reason  for  not  trying; 
tributes,  it  remains  helplessly  under  and  certainly  the  result,  when  once 
our  controL    Dependent  on  contem-  attained,  would  confer  an  enormous 
porary  approbation  for  its  birth  and  service  on  posterity.     An   Index 
baptism,  dependent  upon    history  Expuigatorius  of  spurious  renowns 
for  its  preservation  and  trausmiBsion,  should  be  attached  to  all  school 
it  is  forced  to  follow  the  caprices  histories,  so  as  to  prevent  inexperi- 
and  the  weaknesses  of  successive  enced  students  from  being  anymore 
ages.    The  responsibility  of  mislead-  deluded.    It  would  naturally  com- 
ing it  is  therefore  ours  :  in  pretend-  mence  with  that  first  sham  glory, 
ing  to  remonstrate  with  it  we  are  the  Tower  that  was  built  at  Babel ; 
discussing  with  ourselves ;  but  we  and  would  fimsh,  for  the  present, 
are  talking  on  a  subject  so  infinitely  with  the  sea-serpent,  Thiers,  and 
noble,  that  we  should  be  both  fool-  the  open  ocean  at  the  pole, 
ish  and  ungrateful  to  listen  careless-        It  is  worth  observing  that  the 
ly.     Our  interest  and  our  dignity  longing  for  usurped  celebrity  has 
are  alike  concerned  in  the  mainten*  been,  almost  invariably,  confined 
ance  of  glory  unpaiagoned  and  un-  to  men,  and  that  women  have  but 
spotted ;  to  keep  it  so  we  have  but  rarely  stooped  to  it.     From  Semir* 
to  lift  it  higher  still,  above  the  amis    to    Mrs     Somerville,    from 
reach  of  little  hands  that  can  but  Deborah  to  Joan  of  Arc,  all  fiunous 
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women  have  fairly  won  theii  fame. 
Even  Buch  minor  lights  as  Cleopatra, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine  of 
Sussia,  had  honest  claims  to  the 
small  positions  they  assumed.  This 
is  probably  because,  with  their  finer 
instincts,  women  see  and  feel,  as 
men  do  not,  that  no  faithful  like- 
ness can  be  made  of  glory,  and  that 
when  we  foolishly  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  portrait  of  it,  we  never  get 
beyond  caricature.  Caricature? — 
A  startling  thought  comes  into  us. 
Have  we  ourselves  fallen  into  that 
same  disaster  without  knowing  it  ? 
We  stop  with  a  shiver  of  alarm. 

But  we  stop  about  glory  only; 
it  would  be  most  discourteous  if, 
under  the  sudden  influence  of  this 
emotion,  we  were  to  leave  the  vani- 
ties of  nations  without  wishing  them 
good-bye.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  them,  let  us,  at  all  events,  be 
polite.  We  have  made  acquaintance 
with  them  in  some  detail ;  we  know 
approximately  what  they  are,  and 
in  what  fashion  they  behave ;  and 
we  are  aware  that,  notwithstanding 
all  their  outrageous  faults,  they  have 
an  excellent  position  in  society.  So 
let  us  conduct  them  to  their  carriage. 
Another  reason  for  offering  them  our 
arm  for  the  last  time  is  that  they  are 
80  wonderfully  like  certain  painted, 
over-dressed,  old  women  that  we  all 
have  met,  who  persist  in  youth  and 
sprightlineas  despite  their  years, 
who  try  hard  to  get  us  to  make 
a  little  love  to  them,  who  are 
particularly  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
but  who  give  good  dinners,  and  to 
whom  we  are,  in  consequence,  civil 
from  pure  selfishness.  Their  gowns 
are  riotous  and  show  too  much 
faded  skin;  the  diamonds  on  their 
fingers  attract  too  much  attention 
to  their  shrivelled  hands ;  their  talk 
is  simultaneously  amorous  and  spite- 
ful: but  with  all  these  repulsive 
peculiarities,  they  are  so  full  of  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  so  crammed 


with  amusing  stories,  so  well  up  in 
social  scandal,  and  so  excessively 
insinuating,  that  one  supports  them 
as  an  inevitable  nuisance  which  has 
its  pleasant  side.  We  don't  respect 
them,  though  we  dine  with  them : 
we  think  they  might  just  as  well 
expire  at  once,  and  leave  their  for- 
tunes— which  are  very  large— to  less 
deceptive  candidates  for  public  ad- 
miration :  but  we  should  shrink 
from  killing  them,  even  if  we  could 
do  so  without  being  caught;  for 
our  ill-will  against  them  is  scarcely 
deep  enough  to  tempt  us  on  to 
crime.  International  conceits  are 
much  of  the  same  nature  as  these 
old  ladies,  and  inspire  the  same  sort 
of  sentiments ;  but  as  they  do  not 
act  for  their  individual  advantage — 
as  they  operate  in  no  way  for  them- 
selves, but  for  all  of  us  collectively 
— they  differ,  morally,  fix>m  worldly 
dowagers.  The  likeness,  therefore, 
does  not  go  beyond  outside  simi- 
larities of  features  and  of  manner. 
The  vanities  of  States  wear  rouge 
and  ostrich-feathers,  just  like  the 
others,  and  go  to  Court,  and  have 
themselves  announced  by  tremen- 
dous names,  and  make  so  much 
noise  that  they  oblige  everybody 
to  turn  round  and  look  at  them; 
but  they  do  it  all  with  a  good  in- 
tention, and  are,  for  that  one  reason, 
more  edifying  than  the  wizened 
dames  with  whom  we  have  been  com« 
paring  them.  But  still  we  can  ima- 
gine no  equally  correct  similitude 
for  the  antiquated  pretentious  man- 
nerisms by  which  each  nation  mani- 
fests its  self-esteem.  It  would  be 
far  pleasanter,  of  course,  and  more 
patriotic  too,  to  liken  them  to 
charming  children,  full  of  grace  and 
truth  and  innocence ;  and  to  comfort 
ourselves,  on  taking  leave  of  them, 
with  the  thought  that  they  have, 
deservedly,  before  them  a  long 
career  of  brightness,  usefulness,  and 
teaching.     But,  alas  1    we  cannot 
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imagine  that  at  all :  it  is  quite  the  in  the  Flag  aloDe  that  we  find  a 

other  way.      These  vanitieB    will  great  idea ;  it  is  in  Glorr  onlj  that 

continue  to  last  on — ^their  duration  we  find  a  nohle  pride.     The  othen, 

will,  according  to  probabilities,  be  without  exception,  are  little  and  nn- 

terribly  persistent ;    but  they  will  worthy.    But  they  are  like  war  in 

not   lead    the    cheery,    lightsome,  one  respect — ^we  can  use   nothing 

laughing  life  of  well-taught  girls,  eUe  instead  of  them ;  so  apparently 

who  are  fitting  themselves  to  be-  we  shall  go  on  employing  them,  as 

come  useful  women.    There  is  no-  we  go  on  fighting, 

thing  for  them  but  the  pertinacious  Yet,  alter  all,  why  should  we 

though  propped  -  up    existence  of  desire  to  suppress  themi     It  is  no 

frivolous,  affected,  rich  old  females,  particular  concern  of  ours  if  other 

whose   early  education    has    been  nations  are  rather  foolish;  indeed  it 

neglected,  and  who  have  never  re-  might  be  advantageous  to  us  that 

covered  the  lost  ground.  they  should   be    so,  if  only  the 

Yet  nations  hold  on  solidly  to  United  Kingdom  were  a  model  of 

their  vanities.    They  do  not  appear  superior  wisdom.     But  there  again 

to  be  at  all  ashamed  of  them,  or  to  arises  an  objection ;  superior 


think  that  they  are  either  comical  dom  is  often  such  an  insofferalde 

or  inutile.      They  treat  them  very  bore,  that  we  should  probably  get 

seriously,  and  do  not  generally  see  quite  tired  of  it  in  a  fortnight, 

anything  to  laugh  at  in  them, —  and  should  wish   ourselves    back 


which  utter  want  of  the  sense  of  once  more    amongst    the   general 

the    ridiculous    makes    one    sony  average  of  foolish  people.     Peihaps 

for  the  nations.      When  we  look  things  are  better  as  they  axe  than 

back  at  them,  they  seem  scarcely  they  would  be  otherwise :   we  are 

worthy    of    the    respectful   treat-  not  invariably  safe  judges  of  what 

ment     they    everywhere    receive,  suits  us;  and  in  this  ease,  as  in 

We     have     glanced     at     Tities,  others,  we  might  make  a  considw- 

Ceremonial,  Decoiations,  Privileges,  able  mistake  by  purifying  too  much. 

Forms,  and  surely  we  cannot  urge  And  now  we  say  &rewell  to  In- 

that  any  of  them  are  essential  to  our  temational  Vanities.      Not    with 

progress  or  our  honour.     Some  of  emotion  or  regret^  but  with  dvil, 

them  are  occasionally  useful;  that  is  calm  indifference,  as  one  salutes  a 

undeniable :  but  when  they  do  hap-  fellow-traveller  (on  the  Continent) 

pen  to  be  useful,  it  is  always  in  smiJl  at  a  journey's  aid.    They  have  not 

ways;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  gained  much  by  being  better  known; 

in  them,  even  in  their  best  shape,  they  still  deserve  to  be  described 

which  elevates  or  ennobles.    It  is  as  littie  subjects  with  great  names. 
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THE  PABLIAMENTABY  RECESS. 


Four  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
recess  has  been  extreme  quiet,  almost 
stagnation,  at  home ;  and  a  restless 
growing  distrnst  and  disturbance 
abroad.  Sooner  or  later  the  influ- 
ences at  work  in  Europe  react  on 
our  own  political  and  religious 
world,  bringing  to  us  issues  to  de- 
cide similar  in  character  to  those 
which  occupy  the  Continent,  but, 
fortunately  for  us,  less  portentous 
in  their  degree  and  consequences. 
The  silver  streak  of  sea  which  sepa- 
rates us  £rom  Continental  nations 
frees  us  ^m  a  conscription,  and 
marks  off  a  home  for  freedom  and 
peace  against  the  millions  of  armed 
men  who  have  turned  Europe  into 
a  vast  military  camp.  It  helps  and 
favours  us  in  other  ways  also.  We 
are  not  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
Continental  strife,  whether  political, 
military,  or  social ;  we  work  out,  in 
our  more  compact  community,  and 
in  insular  security,  our  own  domes- 
tic problems  for  ourselves,  with  the 
advantages  derived  from  observa- 
tion of  our  neighbours ;  difficulties 
come  to  us  in  a  less  aggravated 
form,  and  they  assail  a  people  of 
established  rights  and  libBrties, 
inured  for  generations  to  habits  of 
self-government  and  self-reliance. 
Whatever  storms  assail  the  nations 
of  Europe,  at  times  almost  threaten- 
ing their  veiy  existence,  we  have 
hi&ierto  managed,  with  some  varia- 
tions of  fortune,  to  secure  tranquil- 
lity and  progress. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
most  striking  circumstance  of  the 
recess  has  been  the  calling  out  an 
additional  force  of  about  175,000 
men  firom  the  reserves  of  the  Ger- 
man military  organisation,  in  order 
to  swell  its  effective  army.    The 
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state  of  the  Continent  is  such. that, 
after  all  the  Germans  have  achiev- 
ed,— Shaving  triumphed  over  Den- 
mark, crushed  Austria,  and  for  a 
time  at  least  destroyed  the  whole 
power  of  France, — they  do  not  feel 
secure  unless  at  a  few  weeks'  notice 
they  can  muster  in  thefield  1,800,000 
men.  France  is  rapidly  developing 
a  reformed  and  powerful  army; 
Spain  is  torn  by  civil  strife,  of 
which  no  one  can  foresee  the  end ; 
while  Kussia  reluctantly  follows 
German  lead  in  recognising  her 
Government;  and  France,  probably 
under  Grerman  encouragement,  is 
addressed  by  that  Goveroment  in 
firm,  but  unusual  language.  The 
great  militaiy  achievements  of  Ger- 
many are  reacting  on  their  national 
sentiment,  and  Prussian  arrogance 
is  perhaps  not  easily  compatible 
with  a  general  goodwill  amongst 
European  nations.  The  enormous 
development  of  her  power  has  pro- 
bably created  distrust  and  dislike 
in  the  ea^t  and  south,  as  well  as 
permanent  hatred  in  the  west. 
The  ominous  passage  at  the  close  of 
the  speech  of  the  German  Emperor 
at  the  opening  of  his  Parliament, 
discloses  the  policy  of  his  Gk)vem- 
ment.  After  referring  to  his  pacific 
and  amicable  relations  with  all 
foreign  Governments  in  the  usual 
language  of  international  courtesy, 
he  uses  the  following  words  of 
threat  and  defiance,  which  betray 
the  apprehensions  of  danger,  chiefly 
aroused,  let  us  hope,  by  the  language 
of  the  French  press,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preparation  and  caution :  ''  I 
know  myself  to  be  free  from  all 
tempting  thoughts  to  employ  the 
united  power  of  the  Empire  for 
other  than  defensive  purposes.  Con- 
scious of  the  power  at  our  disposal, 
my  Government  can  afford  to  pass 

So 
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over  in  silence  the  suspicions  un- 
justly cast  upon  their  policy.  Not 
until  the  mtdice  and  party  passion 
to  whose  attacks  we  are  exposed 
proceed  from  words  to  actions  shall 
we  resent  them.  In  such  an  eyent 
the  whole  nation  and  its  Princes 
will  join  me  in  defending  our  hon- 
our and  rights."  Prince  Bismark, 
powerful  as  he  is,  is  alert  to  detect 
and  punish  opposition,  even  in  men 
of  the  rank  and  influence  of  Count 
Amim.  He  prohably  feels  that  he, 
like  Czar  Nicholas,  ''sits  upon  a 
volcano ; "  that  the  struggle  to  con- 
solidate Grermany  comes  at  a  time 
full  of  difficulty  and  perplexity; 
that  the  conflict  between  Legitim- 
ism and  Bepublicanism,  between 
Ultramontane  bigotry  and  the  first 
principles  of  social  order,  pervades 
the  whole  of  society;  and  that  its 
most  flagrant  manifestations  are  on 
a  sufficiently  broad  theatre  to  give 
him  constant  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Germany  has  had  to  face  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  defining  anew  the 
limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  of  recasting  the  re- 
lations between  Church  and  State. 
Its  Government  declared  war  against 
Ultramontanism,  and  the  battle 
was  strong  enough  to  convulse  so- 
ciety in  the  struggle.  The  hostili- 
ties aroused  are  not  mitigated  by 
any  common  principle  or  sympathy 
between  the  combatants,  who  daily 
drift  further  apart  into  open  and 
avowed  antagonism.  Between  those 
who  rally  round  the  last  decree  of 
papal  infallibility  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  who  bring  science  to  the 
support  of  every  doubt,  or  who  re- 
oognise  civil  authority  and  civil 
allegiance  as  the  ties  which  bind 
States  together,  there  must  be  in- 
creasing division.  The  contest  be- 
tween them  breaks  out  upon  every 
topic  and  almost  every  institution, 
and  increases  in  vehemence  and 
bitterness.  The  spirit  of  national 
hatred  and  hoarded  vengeance  is  also 


abroad,  and  those  who  rule  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  have  every  stimulus 
to  watchfulness,  and  every  cause  for 
anxiety. 

We  in  England  have  wmilar  anxi- 
eties; but  at  present,  though  per- 
haps equally  threatening,  thej  aie  on 
a  smaller  scale.    The  echoes  of  the 
strife  speak  through  Mr  Gladstone's 
recent   pamphlet.     He    says    that 
one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United    Kingdom    hold    doctiineB 
which,  after  fiie  Vatican  decrees  of 
1870,  if  logically  carried  out,  axe 
<<  incentive  to  general 
a  premium  upon  European 
Boman  Catholic  Peers  who  place 
a  different  construction  on  the  de- 
crees from  that  which  justifi.e8  Mr 
Gladstone's  language,  axe  immedi- 
ately disavowed  by  their  co-religion- 
ists and  threatened  with  excommimi- 
cation  by  Monsignore  GapeL    In  re- 
ference to  those  decrees,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  were  issued 
by  the  Papal  Court  just  three  days 
after  the    declaration  of   war   by 
France   against    Germany.      They 
convert  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
into  a  political  institution  within 
every  constituted   State.     It  is  a 
terrible  rift  in  the  panoply  of  Gecr- 
many.    It  may  at  any  time  beoome 
no  small  cause  of  dissension  and 
disturbance  to  ourselves.     Then,  in 
lieu  of  intense  national  hatred  and 
jealousy,  we  have  growing  class  ani- 
mosities, which  are  foster^  for  poli- 
tical purposes.     The  strikes  which 
have  been  so  frequent  are  signs  of  a 
growing  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
working-classes  for  more  prosperity 
and  greater  independence  than  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  ;    and  the 
results  in  the  future  depend  upon 
whether  that  desire  is  encouraged 
and  stimulated  in  the  direction  of 
attaining  greater  capacity  for  labour, 
and  greater  capabilitLes  for  industrial 
organisation,  or  whether  it  is  per- 
verted into  mere  hostility  to  tiie 
class  or  classes  immediately  above 
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them,  and  into  efforts  to  reduce 
those  classes  to  their  leveL  Grow- 
ing  experience  is  graduoUy  unfold- 
ing  the  lesson  that  the  friends  who 
teach  them  that  political  changes 
and  the  spoliation  of  others  are  the 
true  remedies  for  their  ills,  have 
more  to  gain  than  themselves  from 
the  delusions  which  they  spread. 
The  truth  must  gradually  force  its 
way  that  any  advancement  in  their 
condition,  or  improvement  in  their 
general  surroundings,  can  only  result 
from  increased  efficiency,  increased 
self-control,  and  more  sustained 
efforts;  more  reliance  upon  them- 
selves, and  less  repining  at  a  lot 
which  no  one  but  themselves  has 
the  power  to  alter  or  elevate.  Then 
in  Ireland  we  feel  at  every  turn  the 
influence  of  that  Ultramontane 
spirit,  which  is  full  of  hostility  alike 
to  the  existing  condition  and  the 
future  development  of  States.  The 
influence  was  felt  alike  in  the 
introduction  and  in  the  rejection  of 
last  year's  Irish  University  Educa- 
tionBilL  That  Bill  was  thoroughly  re- 
trogradeand  Ultramontane,  butfioled 
to  satisfy  the  intolerant  party  whom 
it  sought  to  conciliate.  The  move- 
ment for  Home  Eule  is  for  the  pre- 
sent discouraged,  but  it  may  at  any 
time  increase  in  activity  and  threaten 
injurious  and  important  conse- 
quences. The  spirit  of  aggression 
has  been  aroused,  and  it  is  matter 
of  deep  congratulation  to  all  loyal 
subjects  that  the  aggressors  no  long- 
er hold  the  balance  between  political 
parties  and  command  the  bidding 
which  such  a  position  attracts. 

Whatever  disturbing  elements 
may  be  beneath  the  surface  of 
society,  and  whatever  convulsions 
may  have  stirred  the  Continent,  no 
one  can  deny  that  England  remains 
tranquil  and  content.  The  working- 
classes  do  not  yield  a  ready  credence 
to  those  who  endeavour  to  spread 
disaffection  amongst  them,  or  if 
they  do  they  learn  their  mistake 


and  acknowledge  it.  According  to 
a  recent  theory,  no  one  without  land 
or  capital  has  anything  to  conserve, 
and  is  bound  to  be  a  Eadical  and 
revolutionist  on  pain  of  being  de- 
nounced as  an  *' anomaly."  The 
English  operatives  fail  to  see  the 
matter  in  that  light;  and  the  new 
constituencies  protected  by  the 
Ballot  have  placed  England  in  a 
position  of  vantage  and  tranquillity 
which  she  has  not  occupied  for 
many  years. 

A  harvest  of  unusual  plenty 
throughout  the  world  is  an  item  in 
the  events  of  the  recess  which  all 
must  regard  with  satisfaction.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  prosperous  and  contented 
condition  of  the  country,  and  must 
have  been  especially  welcome  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  We 
were  especially  glad  to  note  in  Mr 
Disraeli's  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House  the  following  passage  :  — 
''  There  is  a  considerable  revival  of 
trade  and  a  great  promise  of  increase 
in  our  commercial  transactions.  And 
speaking  on  this  subject^  I  hope  I 
shall  not  disappoint  those  who  have 
offered  premature  oondusions  as  to 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  if  I  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  it  is  realising 
all  that  we  anticipated."  It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  the  prospect  thus  held  out ; 
no  Conservative  would  have  seen 
with  patience  the  whole  of  the 
immense  surplus  of  1874  followed 
by  a  deficit  in  1875. 

The  parliamentary  recess  has,  as 
usual,  been  fruitful  of  extra-parlia- 
mentary utterances.  Dislodged 
from  their  habitual  supremacy,  the 
Liberal  party  has  not  displayed  any 
great  originality  or  resource,  or  any 
increased  evidences  of  capacity  to 
mind  either  their  own  or  the 
national  busines&  The  bitter  and 
apparently  increasing  feuds  in 
their  ranks  !were  by  no  means 
healed    by  the  temporary  pertur- 
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bation  caused  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill; 
the  Eadicals  persist  in  regarding 
the  more  moderate  Liberals  with 
an  aversion  greater  than  they  bear 
to  Conservatives;  andth^  Sectdarists 
in  regarding  ^  Forster  and  the 
exponents  of  the  recent  education 
policy  with  almost  fanatical  hatred. 
Mr  Gladstone  under  these  circum- 
stances maintains  an  unwonted  and 
judicious  silence,  except  upon  those 
ecclesiastical  matters  which  are  so 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  are  assuming 
in  the  present  state  of  opinion  a 
great  importance.  In  answer  to  a 
memorial  which  complimented  him 
upon  hostility  to  Establishments,  he 
accepted  the  compliment,  but  denied 
the  use  of  the  particular  expression 
to  that  effect,  which  was  attributed 
to  him.  In  the  'Contemporary 
Beview '  he  has  explained  away  the 
hostility  to  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity which  his  six  resolutions 
clearly  expressed;  but  he  was 
silent  on  tiie  one  question  which 
Parliament  and  the  nation  are  at- 
tending to — the  extent  to  which 
ritual  in  the  English  Church  may 
be  conformed  to  that  of  Home, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  doc- 
trines and  worship  which  were 
abolished,  or  believed  to  be  abolish- 
ed, at  the  Eeformation.  In  his  re- 
cent pamphlet  he  has  done  a  great 
political  service;  nor  are  we  amongst 
those  who  discern  any  ulterior  ob- 
ject in  view  beyond  that  of  calling 
attention  to  a  seriops  position  of 
affairs,  and  of  having  a  thorough 
explanation  with  those  upon  whose 
support  he  has  so  long  and,  as  we 
thmk,  so  disastrously  relied.  Upon 
no  one  point  of  cardmal  importance, 
either  in  reference  to  present  politi- 
cal or  ecclesiastical  institutions,  or 
in  reference  to  future  dealings  in 
regard  to  them,  or  in  reference  to 
the  leading  principles  of  Irish, 
Educational,  or  Electoral  policy, 
can  the    Liberal   party   point   to 


essential  agreement  in  their  ranks ; 
or  to  any  symptoms  which  indicate 
a  tendency  to  unite ;  or  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  authority  which  can 
enforce  submission  to  discipline, 
and  the  suppression,  temporary  or 
total,  of  existing  disputes.  The 
personal  precedence  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself  is  apparently  in 
dbpute,  if  we  may  judge  firom 
certain  oratorical  exhibitions  last 
session,  and  the  frequent  discussionB 
of  his  fitness  and  title  to  the  post 
of  Opposition  leader,  which  his 
Mends,  with  singular  indiscretion 
and  forgetfulness  of  party  cTistom 
and  etiquette,  persbt  in  conducting 
in  public. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
speeches  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  party  must  possess  a 
mournful  interest,  both  to  them* 
selves  and  to  their  followers.  It 
has  been  deemed  necessary,  so  we 
are  often  told  in  the  Opposition 
organs, ''  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
psurty ; "  and  wake  it  up  from  ita 
extreme  and  exaggerated  despon- 
dency. Several  speeches  have  been 
made  with  that  view,  notably  by 
Mr  Goschen,  who  has  been  making 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  work  his 
way  to  the  fh)nt,  but  whose  speeches 
have  been  irreverently  described  by 
malcontent  Liberals  of  one  class  as 
mere  ''whistling  for  the  wind;" 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  t^ey  fkil 
to  charm  even  Liberals  of  Mr 
Bouverie's  class,  who  persist  in 
lamentations  which  make  the  task 
of  "  raising  the  spirits  "  of  the  party 
exceedingly  difficult  and  compli- 
cated«  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
Mr  Goschen,  or  anybody  else,  to  ad- 
minister a  restorative  to  men  who 
talk  in  this  way.  ''I  have  ever 
belonged  to  that  great  liberal 
party,  moderate  in  its  views,  and 
desirous  of  improvement  ^and  ad- 
vancement; and  I  was  spared  by 
not  being  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  being  a  witness  of  the 
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€Oiisainmation  of  that  great  catas- 
trophe  which,  at  any  rate  for  a 
time,  has  pretty  nearly  annihilated 
that  Liheial  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  were  led  hy  our 
generals  with  drums  beating,  trum- 
pets blowing,  and  flags  flying,  into 
the  jaws  of  destruction,  into  the 
Gaudine  Forks,  where  we  were 
practically  annihilated."  This  does 
not  say  much  for  Mr  Goschen's 
powers  of  consolation,  or  his  success 
in  reanimating  the  Liberal  party. 
For  Mr  Bouverie  proceeds  in  any- 
thing but  a  cheerful  or  even  a 
resigned  spirit  ''I  can't  but 
mourn  and  lament  the  chaos  which 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
Liberal  party."  And  in  regard  to 
the  future  policy  of  that  party  he 
says :  ''  It  i3  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  business  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  this  country  has  been  his- 
torically, or  is  now,  one  of  perpetual 
alteration  and  change.  ...  A 
notion  seems  to  possess  a  great 
many  people,  that  if  you  are  a 
Liberal  you  are  ultimately  to  con- 
template the  destruction  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  annihilation  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  re- 
distribution of  property  throughout 
the  country."  He  expresses  the 
view  that  an  epoch  has  come  in  the 
history  of  Liberalism  when  the 
^'  national "  Liberals  (a  new  epithet, 
equivalent  perhaps  to  Lord  Har- 
tington's  imputation  of  ''  edu- 
cated") must  separate  themselves 
from  a  certain  Mr  Bradlaugh  and 
others  who  appear  to  forget  that 
'' extreme  democracy,  the  sway  of 
numbers,  in  any  civilised  countiy 
like  ours,  is  likely  to  end  in  des- 
potism." 

Successful  oratory  in  this  country 
has  immense  power  and  commands 
everywhere  unlimited  applause. 
But  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  an  un- 
graceful act  to  turn  aside  for  a  few 
moments  to  pay  a  tribute  of  cour- 


tesy to  oratorical  performances, 
which,  whether  regarded  as  whist- 
ling for  the  wind,  or  as  attempts  to 
stop  the  flow  of  tears  as  plentiful  as 
those  of  Mrs  Gummidge,  must  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  unsuccessful  ap- 
plications of  the  art.  The  "  spirits 
of  the  party  "  have  not  been  raised ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  stimu- 
lants which  have  been  applied  for 
that  purpose  have  been  of  IJiat  weak 
and  watery  description  that  not 
even  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  could  con- 
demn them  as  unduly  exciting. 

The  two  best  speeches  were  those 
of  Mr  Goschen  from  the  official, 
and  of  Mr  Fawcett  from  the  non-of- 
ficial, ranks  of  the  party,  and  may 
fairly  be  taken  to  disclose  the  pre- 
sent attitude  of  the  Opposition. 

We  may  refer  to  Mr  Goschen 
first,  partly  because  he  speaks  with 
authority  as  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister, 
partly  because,  by  comparing  his 
speech  at  Frome  in  the  first  half  of 
August  with  his  speech  at  Bath  in 
the  last  half  of  October,  we  can  not 
merely  analyse  the  present  condi- 
tion, but  understand  also  the  recent 
growth,  of  the  official  Liberal  mind. 
At  Frome,  Mr  Goschen  was  *^  willing 
to  concede  that  there  might  be 
strong  reasons  why  the  recent 
change  of  Government  might  be 
advantageous  to  the  country."  Their 
hands,  meaning  his  own  and  Mr 
Gladstone's,  he  said,  were  not  up- 
held ;  ''  the  executive  on  some 
points  were  extremely  weak;"  and 
'*  the  Liberals  did  a  great  many 
things  at  which  the  public  grumbled 
excessively."  Apparently,  all  that 
was  left  to  them  was  their  prin- 
ciples, and  even  these,  unfortun- 
ately, were  ''enshrined  in  the 
breasts  of  the  men  now  in  office,  -in 
the  measures,  the  estimates,  and  the 
budgets  of  Conservatives."  At  Bath, 
however,  there  was  a  change  of  note 
and  tone.  The  achievements  of  the 
Gladstone  Government  were  then 
written  in  tiie  Statute-Book;  and 
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*<  the  fact  is,  that  the  liberal  Got* 
emment  were  lied  out  of  office," 
was  an  obeervation  which  he  did 
not  '*  endorse"  (whatever  that  bar- 
barooB  Americanism  may  mean), 
bat  ''  which  he  thought  very  cu- 
rious/' apparently  regretting  that  he 
had  at  Frome  spoken  in  a  manner 
ludicrously  inconsistent  with  that 
bright  idea.  There  was  a  chance 
even  of  reooyering  their  principles, 
which  he  had  recklessly  thrown 
away  at  Frome ;  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they,  in  all 
their  sanctity  and  purity,  **  were 
enshrined  in  the  breasts  of  their 
opponents.*'  They  '<  reigned  with 
the  power  of  a  despot,"  which  Con- 
serratives  could  not  shake  ofL 
Either  way,  therefore,  Mr  Goschen's 
principles  are  in  no  danger,  and  he 
may  "  rest  and  be  thankful."  The 
only  thing  to  occasion  him  any  dis* 
quiet  was  Mr  Disraeli's  expression 
last  year  at  Glasgow  —  ''Do  not 
mumble  the  diy  bones  of  political 
economy;"  it  is,  he  says,  ''strong 
and  solid  food,"  and  not  in  the  least 
« dry."  What  Mr  Disraeli  reaUy 
said  on  the  occasion  referred  to  was 
to  deprecate  "munching  the  re- 
mainder biscuit  of  an  effete  and  stag- 
nant Liberalism."  The  country  has 
taken  the  advice,  and  Mr  Goschen 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 

The  difficult  task  which  Mr 
Goschen  had  to  perform  was  to 
answer  the  question  so  often  put  to 
a  Conservative  Opposition — ^What  is 
your  policy?  When  in  office,  Mr 
Goschen  and  his  friends  are  apt 
to  say  to  their  foes — ^What  is  it 
you  want ;  surely  you  are  not  going 
to  reverse  all  our  measures  with 
yeur  reactionary  views?  Now  their 
turn  is  come,  and  their  Badical 
allies  retort — ^And  what  is  it  that 
you  want;  surely  you  don't  want 
to  be  taken  back  and  no  questions 
asked,  just  as  if  impunity  was  your 
object,  and  simple  restoration  ours. 


It  is  a  difficult  position;  and  mean- 
while the  all-important   principkii 
are,  it  appears,  enshrined  elsewhere. 
So  we  observe  that  at  frome  the 
differences    in    the     party    nrhicb 
have  torn  it  in  pieces,  and  threat- 
en to  keep  it  distracted  and   di- 
vided, are  delicately  alluded  to  &s 
differences  respecting  ^  the  rate  and 
direction    of   progresdon,"    which 
Liberals  must  endeavoar  to   sink, 
and  "work  as  far  as  possible  for  a 
common  end ;"  not  the  faintest  in- 
dication being  given  of  what  the 
"  common"  end  may  be.    The  Kadi- 
cals  say  that  the  end  is  office  for 
you    and  disappointment    for   us, 
and  for  that  end  we  won't  stir  a 
finger.    Accordingly,  two   mcmths 
afterwards,  at   BaUi,   the   idea  of 
sinking  differences  is  for  the  present 
abandoned.      The    Liberals    have 
plenty  of  thankless  work  to  do  in 
securing  the  continued  triumph  of 
principles  which,  if  not "  enahrined" 
already,  "  reign  with  the  power  of  a 
despot "  over  those  in  office.  "  They 
must  not    sacrifice  principles  for 
union;    conviction    must    succeed 
union.     Conviction  would    come ; 
but  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  were 
unable  to  face  defeat,  and  that  they 
were  like  an  army  which  wanted  to 
storm  a  citadel  every  day."    It  is 
due  to  Mr.  Goschen  to  admit  that 
he  '*  munches  his  remainder  biscuit" 
like  a  man.      Something  of  the 
flavour    of    Cabinet-pudding   stiU 
hangs  about  it ;  whilst  Mr  Bonverie, 
whom  his  party  has  long  fed  *'  with 
the  bread  of  affliction  and  the  waters 
of  affliction,"  is  scandalised  at  the 
disappearance  of  all  the  victuala 
Still  the  two  speeches   taken  to- 
gether form  but  a  lame  and  unsatis- 
factory party  manifesto.    The  l^is- 
lative  measures  of  the  existing  Go- 
vernment, it  appears,  are  all  success- 
ful, their  adnmustration  is  worked 
harmoniously  with  the  services,  and 
is  approved  by  the  public.     They 
carry  out  the  very  principles  which 
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Mr  Goschen  regards  as  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country,  with  far  greater 
credit  andsuccess  Uian  Mr  Goschen's 
colleagues  coxdd  achieve,  and  yet 
Mr  Gk»8chen  and  his  friends  mnst 
combine  to  turn  them  out,  and  strive 
for  that  ^*  common  end,"  in  the  name 
of  those  veryprinciples  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Her  Ms^esty's  Ministers, 
are  in  his  opinion  triumphantly  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  fallacy  that 
pervades  Mr  Goschen's  deliverance 
was,  that  those  excellent  principles 
— ^vi£.,  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  implied  by  her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters— are  his  private  property.  Our 
view  of  it  is,  that  in  his  handB,  and 
those  of  his  colleagues,  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  admires  so  much 
were  caricatured  and  rendered 
odious  by  maladministration,  and 
all  hope  of  their  beneficial  applica- 
tion was  lost. 

One  or  two  of  the  Ministers  ap- 
parently were  scared  at  Mr  Goschen's 
assertion  that  they  had  carried  out 
successfully  enlightened  principles, 
and  modestly  denied  the  chaige. 
"  Put  a  little  more  starch  into  your 
collar,"  was  Lord  Palmerston's  ad- 
vice on  one  occasion,  and  never  apo- 
logise for  anything  which  is  not 
condemned.  This  bluster  about 
principles  is  no  new  device.  What 
the  Conservatives  undertake  to  give 
the  country  is  sound  policy  and  good 
measures ;  as  long  as  they  succeed, 
their  opponents  will  claim  the  prin- 
ciples for  their  own.  As  long  as 
Conservatives  are  confident  in  their 
measures,  it  matters  little  by  what 
epithet  others  may  find  it  conven- 
ient to  distinguish  them.  Lord 
Palmerston,  when  he  first  became 
Prime  Minister,  coolly  told  Sir 
James  Graham,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  rather  than  give  him  a 
weapon  of  attack,  that  the  principles 
of  the  new  Government  were  those 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.  All  he  meant 
was,  that,  strong  in  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  the  Peelites  might 


call  his  principles  what  they  liked, 
so  long  as  they  only  voted  straight, 
and  supported  the  Government. 

The  chief  feature,  however,  of  Mr 
Goschen's  speeches,  which  is  also  ob- 
servable in  those  of  several  of  the 
leading  and  more  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  and  honourably 
distinguishes  them  from  the  reckless 
rank  and  file  who  want  new  Eeform 
Bills,  or  else  that  ''Parliamentshould 
make  its  teeth  meet  in  the  Church," 
and  also  from  speeches  like  that  of 
Sir  Henry  James,  who  adroitly  left 
himself  uncommitted  upon  any 
topic  of  serious  interest,  is  that 
they  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  re- 
fuse to  pledge  the  Liberal  party 
to  a  sensational  programme.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  by  far  the  wiser  course 
to  adopt  in  view  of  the  party  in- 
terests ;  that,  however,  is  not  our 
afiair.  It  is  an  honest  course  to 
take  as  regards  the  country;  and 
we  believe  that,  when  the  wheel  of 
fortune  brings  Mr  Goschen's  party 
to  the  front  again,  as  sooner  or  later 
it  is  sure  to  do,  he  and  they  will 
find  their  task  easier,  and  their  diffi- 
culties lessened,  if  they  employ  the 
interval  of  opposition  in  teaching 
their  Badical  allies,  whose  voices 
it  is  that  are  to  predominate  in  their 
councils.  "  National "  Liberals,  as 
the  new  section  is  called,  dif  er  very 
little  from  "national"  Conserva- 
tives. The  one  has  to  lead  its  party ; 
and  the  other  to  hold  its  party  back. 
The  rivalry  between  them  must  be 
that  of  soimd  measures  and  wise  ad- 
ministration undisturbed  by  those 
<<  nincompoops  of  politics,"  whose 
imderstanding  is  completely  lost  in 
the  seductions  of  notoriety.  The 
power  which  these  latter  hold  in 
reserve  may  be  easily  read  in  Sir 
Henry  James's  carefully  balanced 
speech,  which  establishes  his  posi- 
tion as  an  excellent  Vicar  of  Bray. 
It  contrasts  amusingly  with  that  of 
the  Solicitor-Generfd,  who  certainly 
is  not  given  to  "  hedging,"  and  who 
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argued  the  case  of  the  licensed 
victuolleiB  with  an  abandon  which 
leaves  a  shadow  of  legxet  that  the 
learned  gentleman  is  not  a  licensed 
victualler  himsel£ 

The  next  liheral  of  note  who  as- 
sayed to  '^  raise  the  spirits  "  of  his 
paurt J,  was  its  returned  prodigal  son 
Mr  Fawcett  Whilst  receiving  from 
his  former  constituents  at  Brighton 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  services, 
and  a  testimonial  of  their  regard,  he 
took  occasion  to  descrihe  the  politi- 
cal position  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  member  of  the  non-official  rank. 
Like  Mr  Goschen,  he  did  not  "  con- 
sider the  accession  of  the  present 
Government  a  very  serious  misfor- 
tune.'* He  expected  that  under  its 
auspices  there  would  still  have  been 
progress,  though  at  a  somewhat 
slower  rate.  And  certainly  no  one 
member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  more  disquali- 
fied than  Mr  Fawcett  from  bewailing 
in  any  terms,  extravagant  or  other- 
wise, tiie  fall  of  the  late  Government, 
or  from  applauding  either  its  mea- 
sures or  its  administrative  acts. 
After,  however,  describing  his  dis- 
appointments, which  on  the  face 
of  them  had  sprung  in  each  case 
from  the  apprehension  rather  than 
experience  of  evil,  he,  like  many 
other  orators  before  him,  worked 
himself  round  to  a  totally  differ- 
ent point  from  that  at  which 
he  started;  and  forgetting  that 
there  had  been  no  "very  serious 
misfortune,"  he  deplored  ''  the  mis- 
chief whidi  ensues,  and  the  danger 
which  is  incurred,  when  a  party 
that  is  in  opposition  secures  office 
by  raising  expectations  which  can- 
not be  fulfilled,  and  by  creating 
hopes  which  cannot  be  realised." 
Clearly  this  was  oratorical  exagge- 
ration, or  else  we  should  like  to 
know  what  on  Liberal  principles 
constitutes  a  "serious  misfortune" 
to  the  country.  According  to  Mr 
Fawcett  the  Conservatives  "  lied  '* 


themselves  into  office;    aecoiding 
to  Mr  Goschen  they  ''lied"  iheir 
opponents  out  of   it      Tet   both 
these  Liberal  oratore,  on  their  own 
showing    regard    the     transacfaom 
with  qualifi^  approval,  admit  its 
necessity,  describe    the    moderate 
hopes   of  progress  with  which   it 
fills  them,  and  never  cease  to  con- 
gratulate     themselves,      notwith- 
standing  temporary    alarme,    tiiat 
it  is  their  own   principles  which 
perpetually    triumph.        Certainlj 
the  histoiy  of  Liberalism  for  tlw 
last  twenty  years  and  moie^  from 
the  fall  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  the 
Eeform  Bill  of  1867,  was  marked 
throughout  by  raising  expectations 
in    opposition,  which  wore    never 
fulfilled  in  office.     It  has  evidently 
demoralised  the  political  judgment 
of  the  party,  for  they  regard  the 
practice,    even    when    erroneonaly 
imputed  to  their  opponents,  as  ''no 
very    serious   misfortune"  to  the 
country.    When  the  Government  u 
complunented  on  its  Liberal  prin- 
ciples,  they  may  naturally  reply, 
that  approval  is  always  welcome, 
and  it  is  officious  to  look  a  gift 
horse    in    the    mouth.      But  this 
device    of    raising   the    wind   in 
opposition  and  allaying  it  in  office, 
is  so  extravagantly  Liberal  in  its 
origin  and  character,  that  soch  a 
compliment  can  only  be  accepted 
at  the  expense  of  those  to  whom  it 
exclusively  belongs.    When,  how- 
ever, in  respect  of  the  substance  of 
this  speech,  as  compared  with  that  of 
MrFawcett's  addressesin  Parliament 
and  early  in  the  year  to  the  electors 
of  Hackney,  we  find  that  in  the 
judgment  of  a  Liberal  of  non-offi- 
cial but  considerable   standing,  a 
Liberal  Administration   is    loudly 
condemned  as  powerless  for  good, 
while  a  Conservative  Gbvenmient 
is  only  held  up  to  scorn  as  power- 
less for  mischief,  we  do  no^  look- 
ing to  the  quarter  from  which  it 
proceeds,   quarrel  with    the    ciiti- 
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cifim.  Nor  do  we  think,  having 
regard  to  its  present  distractions, 
tlutt  the  Lil]«ral  party  ynU.  he 
united,  if  no  other  policy  is  re- 
commended for  their  adoption  than 
the  expedient  which  Mr  Fawcett 
suggests  of  freedom  &om  elec- 
tioneering expenses. 

Taking  these  speeches  of  Mr 
Goschen  and  Mr  Fawcett  as  typ- 
ical of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  party,  hoth  official  and  non- 
official,  the  ohvious  conclusion  is 
that  the  Opposition  has  at  present 
very  little  to  thrive  on,  and  that 
the  Government  maintains  utterly 
undisturhed  its  great  authority. 
There  has,  however,  been  one  ec- 
centric exhibition  of  irrepressible 
mischief.  Mr  Stansfeld  and  Mr 
Mundella  have  apparently  organised 
a  crusade  against  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts.  The  former  is  re- 
ported, we  trust  erroneously,  to  have 
laid  down  those  scandalous  doc- 
trines on  his  own  authority  as  an 
ex-Cabinet  Minister.  First,  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  without 
sufficientdiscussion  have  no  claim  on 
our  obedience,  a  doctrine  which  is 
plainly  subversive  of  public  order. 
Second,  that  men  and  women  should 
meet  together  to  protest  against 
these  Acts,  the  latter  "  being  kept 
to  the  front ; "  a  doctrine  which  is 
subversive  of  public  decency,  and, 
unfortunately,  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
obeyed.  These  Acts  are  condemned 
on  two  inconsistent  grounds :  first, 
that  they  have  not  checked  the 
spread  of  disease ;  second,  that  they 
facilitate  the  practice  of  vice. 

The  rapid  legislation  of  the  last 
few  years  has  led  the  country  to 
the  distinct  and  determined  con- 
elusion  that  a  period  of  legisla- 
tive rest,  at  all  events  in  respect 
to  organic  changes,  must  be  en- 
dured. The  ''row  of  extinct 
volcanoes"  show  no  signs  of  re- 
newed disturbance ;  and  the  lesser 
prominences  of  the  party  can  con- 


sume their  own  smoke  in  unsuc- 
cessful elections  at  Nottingham  and 
equally  unsuccessful  articles  in  the 
*  Fortnightly.'  A  review  of  the 
parliamentary  recess  cannot  omit 
to  notice  the  remarkable  produc- 
tion of  Mr  Chamberlain,  entitled, 
"  The  Next  Page  of  the  Liberal 
Programme."  liist  year  a  whole 
creed,  ''  free  land,  fre&  church,  free 
schools,  and  free  labour  "  was  pub- 
lished on  the  authority  of  the 
same  gentleman,  who  has  since 
been  elected  by  Birmingham  as  its 
mayor,  and  rejected  by  Sheffield 
as  its  representative.  It  has  the 
common  property  of  most  creeds  of 
being  somewhat  unintelligible ;  and 
so  its  author  has  since  compressed 
it  within  a  single  "page,"  in  the 
hope  that  what  it  gains  in  brevity 
it  may  lose  in  obscurity.  Every- 
thing firee,  gratis,  for  nothing,  is  a 
policy  which  will  soon  empty  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers  and  ratepayers. 
It  certainly  requires  no  refutation. 
Mr  Boebu^,  whom  Sheffield  with 
wise  discernment  preferred  to  Mr 
Chamberlain  by  a  large  majority, 
took  occasion  the  other  day  before 
his  constituents,  not  perhaps  with- 
out some  reference  to  this  rhodo- 
montade,  to  hope  that  the  working- 
classes  would  be  ''free  men,  free 
not  merely  in  body,  but  free  in 
their  action,  politically,  socially, 
civilly  ;  and  free  in  the  far  higher 
and  important  consideration — ^free 
mentally."  Otherwise — and  here 
his  late  opponent  surely  sits  for 
his  portrait — ^they  "  may  be  swayed 
to  anything  and  anybody  by  a  mere 
word,  by  the  mere  voice — and  I 
will  use  a  word  which  I  have  used 
before,  and  I  fear  given  some 
offence  by  so  doing,  but  I  will 
repeat  it — and  that  is,  by  the  mere 
word  of  the  unworthy  demagogue." 
It  is  no  part  of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
mission  to  ''raise  the  spirits"  of 
the  party,  or  to  promote  union  in 
their  rai^s ;  and  it  will  be  a  long 
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time  before  he  will  figure,  to  use 
his  OYm  expiession,  as  its  leturued 
prodigal  son.  He  accordingly  scoffs 
at  the  notion  of  the  accumulated 
discontent  of  several  years  being 
wiped  out  by  the  speech  of  ''a 
young  and  inexperienced  member 
of  the  Ministry."  He  pointedly 
remarks  that  a  Liberal  victory  will 
bring  office  to  the  Liberal  leaders, 
but  that  he,  Mr  Chamberlain,  and 
his  £riends,  will  derive  no  advantage. 
It  is  nothing  to  him  whether  a 
Roman  Catholic  marquis  or  a  pros- 
perous Dissenter  controls  the  work- 
ing of  the  existing  Education 
Act  The  Advanced  Liberals  are 
sure  to  be  ignored,  but  they  at  least 
serve  'Ho  differentiate  the  Whigs 
from  the  Conservatives,"  a  task 
which  under  existing  circumstances 
is,  doubtless,  one  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  They  at  least  give  all 
the  flavour  to  their  party,  and  with- 
out their  re-union  with  their  leaders 
office  is  impossible ;  and  that  re- 
union will  never  be  obtained  unless 
"  a  cry  "  is  got  up  which  Mr  Go- 
schen,  as  the  representative  of  the 
official  leaders,  and  Mr  Bouverie,  as 
the  representative  of  the  non-official 
leaders,  both  denounce  as  impolitic. 
He  notes  that  moderate  Liberals 
support  and  welcome  these  indica- 
tions of  wisdom,  and  he  steps  for- 
ward to  warn  them  that  they  will 
never  regain  power  on  moderate 
terms,  but  that  he  and  the  Radicals 
are  in  favour  of  *^  extreme  measures 
and  extreme  men,"  and  that  in  any 
new  Liberal  Government  they  must 
have  some  guarantee  that  both  will 
be  represented.  Otherwise  they 
will  be  condescending  to  take  Mr 
Gladstone  back  as  they  recover  a 
stolen  watch — ^viz.,  on  the  condition 
that  no  questions  are  asked.  They 
are  '^  impatient  of  small  changes  and 
intolerant  of  infinitesimal  reforms." 
The  harassing  legislation  of  recent 
years  is  denounced  as  "nagging"  legis- 
lation.   By  abundance  of  small  legis- 


lative pro  visions  thelate  Government 
alienated  the  country,  and  in  its  great 
measures  the  spirit  of  compromise 
disfigured  their  acts  and  destroyed 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  friends. 
The  absence  of  any  definite  pro- 
gramme intensified  the  disaster  of 
the  general  election,  and  half-&4o2en 
different  leagues  which  were  silent 
in  1868  are  described  as  everywhere 
producing  anarchy  and  confusion. 
"  A  cry  "  is  the  absolute  condition 
of  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Liberal  party.  We  have  always 
insisted  ourselves,  in  these  pages, 
on  this  characteristic  of  Liberalism 
and  the  Liberal  party,  and  we  de» 
duce  from  it  the  conclusion  of  its 
total  unfitness  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  country,  or  even  to  serve  as 
a  poUtical  machinery  for  the  pur- 
poses of  government.  Mr  Cham- 
berlain draws  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  the  single  duty  of  a  Liberal 
leader  when  in  opposition  is  at  once 
to  select  a  new  cry  utterly  regardless 
of  any  consequence  except  a  party 
advantage  ;  and  he  suggests  the 
completion  of  the  reform  of  the 
representation  as  the  most  &vour- 
able  question  ready  at  hand  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  party. 
But  he  says,  ''We  can  hardly  be 
surprised  if  the  responsible  dbie& 
shrink  from  inscribing  this  part  of 
their  programme  at  the  head  of 
their  list"  Another  little  matter 
which  his  leaders  mighty  in  his  opin- 
ion, confidently  take  in  hand  and 
speedily  settle,  is  the  "re-casting 
of  our  land  system."  But  if  Mr 
Gladstone  is  not  ready  to  undertake 
it,  it  had  far  better  stand  over  for  a 
time  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
Forster,  who  is  apparently  regarded 
with  a  malevolence  which  is  i>er- 
fectly  insatiable  and  hardly  sane. 
Running  over  these  and  other  mo- 
mentous questions  with  an  ease 
which  assumes  that  he  is  master  of 
all  of  them,  he  comes  at  length  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  prac- 
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ticable  crisis  to  create  is  the  crisis 
of  disestablishment ;  and  if  Mr  Glad- 
stone feels  that  he  has  done  his 
work,  the  crisis  cannot  wait  for 
leaders,  but  must  create  or  do  with- 
out them.  If  the  country  cannot 
take  its  time  of  day  from  Greenwich, 
Birmingham  is  the  chosen  spot  out 
of  which  all  good  things  wiU  come. 
Everywhere  the  Church  is  felt  by 
Eeformers  and  Eadicals  to  be  hos- 
tile to  progress.  Everywhere  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
are  coming  into  collision.  The 
party  which  disestablished  the  Irish 
Church  has  thrown  the  principle 
of  establishment  overboard,  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  wise 
to  apply  the  practice  to  the  English 
Chiuchy  it  is  only  necessary  to  con 
sider  two  things — (1.)  whether  the 
reform  is  practicable;  (2.)  what 
will  be  its  probable  result  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party.  Even 
the  principles  on  which  it  should 
proceed,  let  alone  its  probable 
consequences  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  social 
order,  are  benealJ^  consideration. 
The  task  of  discussing  the  effects  of 
disestablishment  in  Ireland,  and  of 
showing  whether  they  are  beneficial 
or  the  reverse,  and  if  beneficial, 
whether  the  different  circumstances 
which  exist  in  England  would  allow 
of  similar  benefits  resulting  ^m  a 
like  disestablishment  here,  is  a  task 
which  ought  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  projectors  of  such  a  reform.  If 
an  experiment  has  been  tried,  one 
would  think  that,  before  it  is  adopted 
as  a  precedent,  its  results  ought  to 
be  tested,  and  the  circumstances  of 
a  fiesh  application  considered.  But 
this  would  require  labour,  know- 
ledge, and  judgment;  and  A&  Cham- 
bedain's  forte  lies  in  issuing  pro- 
grammes, and  recommending  cries, 
and  pining  for  great  crises.  Accord- 
^^7i  when  tiie  time  comes  for 
detiuls,  he  is  content  with  arguing 
that  the  proposal  will  have  "  attrac- 


tions"— with  recounting  instances 
of  want  of  sympathy  between  work- 
ing-men and  parsons — and  with 
quoting  a  few  foolish  and  reprehen- 
sible expressions  towards  Dissenters 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. The  existence  of  parties 
and  occasional  scandals  within  the 
Church  are  then  glanced  at,  and 
the  grounds  are  discussed  for  assum- 
ing that  a  crusade  against  it  would 
be  popular  with  the  working-classes. 
In  all  this  there  is  not  a  pretence 
of  an  inquiry  whether  the  continued 
existence  of  an  institution  which 
for  centuries  has  played  so  great  a 
part  in  English  history,  is  likely  to 
prove  injurious,  or  whether  such 
injurious  influence  would  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  its  becom- 
ing a  voluntary  association;  what 
are  the  difficulties  in  the  way; 
whether  the  consequences  of  his 
scheme,  if  successful,  would  compen- 
sate the  country  for  the  enormous 
effort  it  would  have  to  make ;  and 
whether  its  success  would  have  any 
appieciable  effect  in  mproving  thi 
moral  or  physical  condition  of  the 
people,  which  we  are  glad  to  see,  in 
another  part  of  his  paper,  he  re- 
gards as  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment regard  it — as  the  great  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  states- 
men and  philanthropista  Mr  Cham- 
berlain is  evidently  but  a  drawing- 
room  politician ;  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  labour  involved  in  settling 
great  questions,  and  in  disestablish- 
ing Churches.  Mr  Gladstone,  with 
all  his  powers,  unrivalled  as  they 
are  for  mastery  of  principles  and  de- 
tails, found  the  task  of  carrying  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  with  a  majority  of 
more  than  one  hundred  behind  him, 
to  be  a  work  which  tasked  his  capa- 
city to  the  utmost.  But  that  was  as 
nothing  ccpipared  to  the  task  of  dis- 
establishing the  English  Church. 
The  distribution  of  the  plunder, 
also,  is  still  an  unsettled  difficulty. 
It  will  be  high  time  to  talk  of  an- 
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othei  policy  of  diseetablisliment 
when  the  fint  has  been  ccmpleied. 
Thia  accomplished  ''fiiend  to  hu- 
manity/' however,  waits  for  neither 
time  nor  tide;  the  needy  knife- 
grinders  of  the  party  have  nothing 
to  tell,  and  he  can  rectify,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  all  deficiencies.  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  '  Study  of 
Sociology,'  tells  us  that,  in  seeking 
after  political  truth,  one  should 
make  as  much  allowance  for  one's 
''  personal  equation  "  as  the  inquirer 
into  physicid  truth — i.e.,  for  ''the 
enormous  errors  which  his  own 
nature,  variously  modified  and  dia- 
torted  by  his  conditions  of  life,  is 
sure  to  introduce  into  his  percep- 
tions." Mr  Chamberlain  should 
endeavour  to  adjust  his  ''personal 
equation  "  by  experiment  and  obser- 
vation. His  condition  of  life,  which 
we  are  told  is  that  of  a  prosperous 
manufacturer  of  screws,  would  afford 
him  an  easy  method  of  correcting 
his  perceptions.  Let  him  add  "free 
screws "  to  his  programme,  and 
reduce  it  to  practice,  while  liberal- 
ism is  eclipsed,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  would  appreciate  the  full  bearing 
of  a  policy  of  everything  free,  gratis, 
for  nothing.  The  next  page  in  the 
Liberal  programme  would  then  be 
its  last  His  perceptions,  we  fear, 
are  at  present  distorted  by  total 
inability  to  anticipate  results.  One 
step  forward  in  experimental  science 
would  cure  this  defect  It  would 
"  reform  "  his  views,  "  develop  "  his 
understanding,  and  give  him  a 
practical  taste  of  the  advantages  of 
disendowment  Canning's  "£riend 
to  humanity  "  was,  however,  as  little 
likely  to  part  with  his  sixpences  as 
Mr  Chamberlain  with  hu  screws. 
These  prodigal  sons  of  the  party 
scatter  abstract  philanthropy  in  pro- 
fusion, but  in  its  more  concrete  shape 
regard  it  with  discreet  aversion. 

It  is  amusing  to  contrast  this 
wonderful  performance  with  an 
article  on  the  Session  and  the  Minis- 


try which  appeared  shortly  after- 
wards in  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview.' 
The  writer  is  evidently  a  Whig  of  a 
very  old  school,  one  which  has  long 
since  passed  away.  Years  ago  the 
Beview  was  complimented  apon  hav- 
ing completed  the  "entombment 
of  Whig  principles."  It  now  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  sort  of  political 
Witch  of  Endor,  an  ancient  Whig 
summoned  from  the  grave  to  rebuke 
alike  the  Grovemment  and  the  Ba- 
dicals  for  "  having  disquieted  her  to 
bring  her  up."  With  regard  to  the 
former  "  it  throws  up  its  hands  in 
astonishment ; "  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  they  "have  received  some 
few  lessons,  which  they  much 
needed,  to  teach  them  that  progress 
is  unlikely  to  be  made  well,  wisely, 
and  safely  "  by  other  than  Whig& 
The  Liberalleaders,  moreover, "  have 
too  frequently  allowed  Badical  men 
and  Eadical  doctrines  to  override 
those  Whig  principles  of  progressive 
improvement  which  are  the  only 
safe  basis  for  a  Liberal  party  in  thu 
country."  In  other  words,  if  this 
basis  is  impossible,  the  Liberal 
party  should  cease  to  exist  So  far 
from  agreeing  with  Mr  Chamberiain, 
who  says  that  the  Liberal  party  wUl 
never  regain  power  on  terms  like 
these,  or  with  Mr  Mitchell  Henry, 
who  writes  on  Home  Eule,  "dis- 
guise it  as  they  may,  the  liberal 
party  can  never  return  to  power 
until  they  make,  their  i)eaoe  with 
Ireland,"  and  that "  the  Irish  people 
have  the  cards  in  their  hands  if 
they  play  them  properly," — its  one 
counsel  to  its  distracted  readers  is 
to  revive  Whig  principles.  If  those 
principles  "can  be  better  secured 
and  advanced  under  an  Administra- 
tion nominally  Conservative,  it  has 
very  little  objection  to  such  a  state 
of  things;"  otherwise  the  Opposi- 
tion leaders,  "grown  wise  by  esqpe- 
rience,  must  avoid  the  errors  which 
destroyed  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment"   Under  those  circumstances 
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there  is  not  much  to  tempt  Mr 
Gladstone  from  retirement ;  nor  is 
it  difficult  to  discover  who  holds 
the  cards  in  his  hands.  The  np* 
shot  of  it  is,  that  the  nation  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  has  deter- 
mined upon  a  prudent  and  pro- 
gressive policy,  and  looks  to  the 
Tory  or  national  party  to  interpret 
its  will  The  Whigs  of  forty  years 
ago  may  ''hold  up  their  h^ds  in 
astomslunent "  as  much  as  they 
please;  they  at  the  same  time 
appeal  to  the  Government  to  save 
them  from  their  worst  enemies, 
who,  associated  with  a  leader  al- 
ways squeezable  and  sometimes 
enthusiastic,  have  ruined  their 
party. 

The  result  of  the  parliamentary 
recess,  whether  exhibited  in  extra- 
parliamentary  utterances,  or  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  period,  is 
that  all  classes  and  parties  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  two  subjects — 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
positionof  the  Established  Churches. 
Measures  on  the  former  of  these 
two  subjects  have  been  promised 
with  more  or  less  distinctness.  The 
public  mind  is  being  gradually 
formed,  also,  upon  the  latter.  Pew 
would  deny  the  powerful  agency  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  devdop- 
ing  our  previous  history.  And  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  forces  of 
materialism  and  mediseval  supersti- 
tion both  actively  at  work  to  dis- 
turb and  agitate  the  public  mind, 
the  healing  influence  of  that  famous 
institution  must  be  maintained  and 
strengthened.  It  is  in  its  present 
form,  and  must,  if  it  is  to  remain  the 
national  Church  of  England,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  child  and  represen- 
tative of  that  &ee  thought  which 
it  has  ever  since  its  birth  assumed 
to  guide,  though  not  to  control.  It 
was  founded  upon  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  associated  with 
the  State  in  a  spirit  of  protest,  on 
the  one  hand,  against  implicit  sub- 


mission to  authority,  and  on  the 
other  against  that  wanton  disruption 
of  human  life  into  separate  spheres 
which  is  impending  over  Europd, 
and  threatens  ourselves.  The  union 
of  Church  and  State  seems  to 
harmonise  liberty  with  religion,  and 
to  place  in  accord  the  two  powers 
which  regulate  between  them  the 
most  vital  of  human  relations 
and  interests.  The  blending  of 
these  two  powers  has  been  and  is 
distinctly  beneficial  Government 
cannot  afford  to  rest  for  its  support 
on  brute  force  alone ;  it  requires  the 
aid  of  religion,  and  the  sentiments 
which  rehgion  teaches.  And  cer- 
tainly, we  are  perpetually  reminded, 
and  never  more  so  than  at  the  present 
time,  that  a  religious  organisation 
needs  secular  control,  and  is  apt, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  Church 
which  rests  on  long  tradition,  to 
grasp  at  too  great  and  despotic 
power.  The  Church  of  England  is 
one  of  the  few  great  things  left  in 
the  land,  and  to  render  it  truly  the 
Church  of  the  people  is  a  paramount 
object  of  public  policy.  In  all  Ca- 
tholic countries  the  divorce  between 
intellect  and  literature  on  the  one 
side,  and  religion  on  the  other,  is 
complete ;  and  in  Germany  the 
separation  between  civil  and  eccles- 
iastical authority,  and  the  growing 
divergence  of  their  aims  and  in- 
terests, have  produced  the  most 
violent  hostility.  In  England  some 
dally  with  mediaeval  superstitions 
without  an  idea  of  the  baneful 
spirit  which  lies  beneath  them  ; 
others  listen  to  doubts  regretfully, 
and  with  the  wish  to  remain  loyal 
to  their  faith.  Those  who  know 
what  mediaevalism  means,  and  those 
who  believe  that  however  able,  and 
vigorous,  and  cultivated  an  atheis- 
tical socieiiy  may  be,  it  has  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  cor- 
ruption, and  is  powerless  to  develop 
a  permanent  civilising  influence, 
must  regard  the  relation  of  the  State 
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to  religion,  the  mode  in  vliicli  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authority  is  fused, 
and  the  spirit  which  dominates  in 
the  Engliidi  Church,  as  matters  of 
primary  importance  and  interest 
The  present  is  doubtless  a  favour- 
able time  for  settling  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  Church  of  England,  which  im- 
peril both  her  liberty  and  her  Pro- 
testantism. For  our  part^  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  only 
principle  on  which  its  influence 
should  be  founded,  should  be  here- 
after, as  heretofore,  the  utmost  com- 
prehensiYeness  of  doctrine  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  established 
at  the  Beformation.  The  primary 
political  principles  are— that  reli- 
gion is  a  public  and  national  con- 
cern, and  is  not  entrusted  for  all 
time  to  an  exclusiye  ecutSj  and 
that  the  power  of  Parliament  is 
supreme  over  the  whole  clerical 
system,  public  worship,  and  reli- 
gious teaching.  The  spirit  in  which 
they  should  be  applied  is  that  of 
conciliation,  with  a  view  to  the 
fusion  of  two  authorities,  whose 
harmonious  co-operation  is  essen- 
tial, and  can  only  be  secured  under 
the  restraining  influence  and  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  State.  The 
world,  unfortunately,  does  not  out- 
grow its  most  famous  controversies. 
Science  is  as  busy  as  ever  with  the 
eternal  atoms,  and  uses  the  influ- 
ence of  its  recent  rapid  discoveries 
to  assault  as  unsuccessfully  as  ever 
the  authority  of  revealed  religion. 
The  Papacy,  on  the  other  hand, — 
notwithstanding  that  its  temporal 
power  is  dethroned,  and  Borne  is 
in  possession  of  the  heretic — ^not- 
withstanding that  every  year  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  at  variance 
with  the  philosophy,  literature, 
laws,  and  politics  of  even  Catholic 
countries,---does  not  diminish  one 
jot  of  its  pretensions.  The  Yati- 
can  decrees  of  1870,  recently  and 
wisely   brought   by  Mr  Gladstone 


into  extraordinary  prominence,  at 
least  reassert,  if  thej  do  not  ex> 
ceed,  its  most  authoritative  daims 
in    times    past,    to   fetter   hnmui 
thought  and  action,  and  to  control 
absolutely  and  without  appeal  tibe 
most  sacrod  ties  which  manidnd  can 
form  in  the  state  or  in  the  fionfl j, 
in   this    wodd    or    in    the    nexL 
The  whole  tendencies  of  modem 
thought  and  literature  render  the 
attitude  of  both  these  rival  powers 
strange  to  say,  of  real  political  in- 
terest even  toward  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     The  process 
of  levelling  down,  of  weakening  the 
influences  both  of  loyalty  and  reli- 
gion, has  gone  on,  till  everywhere 
the  cry  is  raised,  that  mankind  are 
drawing  off  into  two  opposite  camps, 
freethinking  on  tiie  one  hand,  and 
servile  subnussion  on  the  other;  and 
a  deadly  encounter  is  foretold,  if  it 
is  not  already  beginning,  between 
the  temporal  and  spirituid  power. 

To  those  who  believe  that  it  is  of 
primary  importance  that  the  Mth 
of  this  country  in  an  active  PMm- 
dence  should  not  be  impaired,  and 
that  the  free  exercise  of  its  religions 
spirit  should  be  maintained,  the 
present  position  of  the  Establiahed 
Church  is  of  extreme  interest  The 
stream  of  the  Eeformation  is  broad 
enough  to  absorb  all  that  love  of 
ceremonial,  enthusiastic  devotion,  or 
free  inquiry,  may  bring  to  the  service 
of  religion.  It  flows  from  an  open 
Bible  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment ;  it  is  essentiaUy  violated  byany 
attempt  to  substitute  the  voice  of  a 
Catholic  Church  interpreted  by  a 
singlecliqueasthearbiter  in  questions 
offaith  and  conscience.  Itiafdither 
violatedwhen,in  orderto  enhancetiie 
priestly  office  and  power,  the  Artides 
and  Bitual  of  the  English  Church 
are  sought  to  be  identified  with  the 
teaching  and  worship  of  Boane. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  dur- 
ing tiie  recess  has  served  to  throw 
any  doubt  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
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policy  which  the  Public  Worship 
Hegulation  Act  ia  intended  to  effect 
— ^namely,  to  prevent  impunity  for 
wilful  violation  of  law  by  certain 
ministers  of  the  English  Church 
who  are  not  in  harmony  with  her 
spirit  and  teaching,  and  to  prevent 
Protestant  money  being  paid  to  dis- 
seminate  Catholic  doctrine  and  prac- 
tices. DifiBicult  as  it  is  to  interfere 
in  questions  of  this  kind,  we  trust 
that  the  same  Parliament  which 
unanimously  passed  this  measure, 
and  which  represents  all  but  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  country, 
will  persevere  in  a  purpose  which 
it  has  already  more  than  half 
achieved.  It  is  a  sufficiently  hu- 
mHiating  reflection  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  advances  of  knowledge  and 
science.  Englishmen  and  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  should  be  obliged 
to  turn  their  attention,  with  a 
pressing  sense  of  its  extreme  im- 
portance, to  the  subject  of  sacer- 
dotal pretensions  and  superstitious 
observances.  Yet  the  present  posi- 
tion of  affairs  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  religious  struggle  and  move- 
ment which  has  been  going  on  for 
forty  years,  and  which  the  current 
number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Eeview ' 
rightly  describes  as  ''  only  second 
in  importance  to  the  Reformation 
itself."  That  movement  was  headed 
by  Dr  Newman,  and  throughout 
has  exhibited  a  more  distinct  pro- 
clivity to  the  Church  of  Rome 
than  has  ever  before  been  de- 
veloped within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment.  Many  of  its  pro- 
moters, including  Dr  Newman,  se- 
ceded j  others  pretend  to  find  an 
impassable  barrier  in  the  thin  and 
flimsy  pretext  of  denying  papal  in- 
fallibility. It  seems  only  reason- 
able that  an  infallible  Church 
should  have  an  infallible  mouth- 
piece; and  those  who  uphold  the 
former  might  easily  acquiesce  in 
the  latter,  and  the  difficxdties  about 
civil  allegiance  can  apparently  be 


cleared  at  a  bound.  All  the  pro- 
moters of  thisdisastrousreactionhave 
laboured  to  show  that  the  Articles  of 
the  English  Church  do  not  condemn 
the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Roman  institution,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, square  with  its  creed,  and 
establish  the  position  of  the  national 
Church  as  a  branch  of  the  latter. 
Added  to  that,  the  most  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  the  cen- 
sures of  bishops,  the  prohibition  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  sensible  men,  to  square  the 
ritual  of  the  English  Prayer-Book 
with  the  worship  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  especially  to  assimilate 
the  Holy  Communion  of  the  one  with 
the  Mass  of  the  other.  It  has  been 
shown  that  when  once  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity  are  openly  set  atdefiance, 
and  their  object  and  spirit  lost  sight 
of,  the  widest  licence  will  reign  in 
their  stead. 

Starting  from  the  position,  which 
no  sophistry  can  obscure,  that  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  established  by  Parliament, 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
in  distinct  rebellion  from  that  of 
Rome,  that  the  Mass -books  were 
swept  away,  the  altars  abolished 
and  tables  put  in  their  places,  the 
Privy  Council  has  laid  it  down  that 
the  directions  of  the  Prayer-Book 
must  be  strictly  observed,  and  that 
"  no  omission  and  no  addition  can 
be  permitted."  The  Act  of  last 
session  has  simply  provided  a  cheap 
and  summary  method  of  repressing 
and  punishing  wilful  violation  of 
the  law  after  such  law  has  been 
finally  ascertained  and  declared ;  and 
can  only  be  condemned  by  those 
who  wo^d  emancipate  prie/ts  fiom 
subjection  to  temporal  law,  or,  aa 
an  intermediate  position,  secure  them 
a  vested  interest  in  all  hindrances 
to  its  due  execution. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  practices 
and  extravagant  doctrines  of  a  small 
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diqne,  which  have  led  to  measoies 
for  the  speedy  enforcement  of  law, 
have  raised  the  question  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  nmformity  should  be 
permitted,  and  of  the  limits  within 
which  nonconformity  within  [the 
pale  should  be  allowed.  That  is 
the  difficulty — surely  a  lesser  one 
than  that  which  was  successfully 
solyed  by  the  recent  Act— which 
awaits  solution  during  the  next 
session.  Hitherto  it  has  been  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  each 
clergyman  in  charge,  controlled 
only  by  the  operation  of  a  tribunal 
which,  with  its  expensive  proce- 
dure, has  found  it  easier  to  create 
martyrs  than  to  secure  obedience. 
Hardly  any  arrangement  could  be 
worse.  That  discretion  will  soon, 
when  the  recent  Act  comes  into 
play,  be  more  easily  guided  and 
controlled ;  but  the  further  question 
remains,  within  what  limits  its  more 
fettered  exercise  is  to  be  allowed  its 
scope.  This  is  supposed  to  raise 
insuperable  difficulties ;  but  from  the 
readiness  with  which  Mr  Gurney 
pledged  himself  to  legislation,  we 
may  assume  that  the  plan  has  been 
matured,  and  that  the  same  tact  and 
resolution  which  secured  unanimous 
support  to  the  Bill  of  last  year,  will 
be  equally  successful  with  the  mea- 
sure of  next. 

The  primary  object  in  view  is  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  influence  of 
the  I^ational  Church  as  the  Church 
of  the  people,andto  preventits  teach- 
ing from  being  set  at  variance  with 
all  the  intelligence  of  Englishmen, 
and  its  ritual  from  offending  alike 
their  common-sense  and  self-respect. 
In  the  present  distracted  condition 
of  men's  minds  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  a  great  work  before  it,  to 
bind  together  various  disjointed 
agencies,  and  to  prevent  in  an  age 
of  transition  a  premature — perhaps 
unnecessary— disruption  of  life  and 
thought  amongst  us.  It  was  never 
more  important  that  it  should  work 


harmonioualy  with  the  State;  and  it 
would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
if,  firom  timoiouaness  on  the  part  of 
statesmen  and  bishops,  it  were  al- 
lowed to  isIL  under  the  guidance  of 
a  party  which  obstinately,  without 
intellect  or  learning  to  bait^  it^  pur- 
sues its  practices  and  pretensions 
in  opposition  to  the  remonstianoea 
of  the  laiiy,  the  hostility  of  ConTO- 
cation,  and  the   condemnation,  of 
bishops.     The  real  impotence  and 
miscalculation  of  that  party  were 
never   more    manifested    than   by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  last  aesBiQii ; 
which,  we  trust,  has  abolished,  at 
least  within  the  limits  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, a  movement  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  certainly  subvert  tiie 
character,  the  £dth,  the  ntual,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  reformed  Chmcb 
of  England. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to 
speculate  upon  the  details  of  the 
promised  legislation.  We  can,  how- 
ever, call  to  view  the  present  posi- 
tion of  men's  minds  upon  the  sub- 
ject, so  fisff  as  the  parliamentary 
recess  has  hitherto  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  it  There  is 
no  man  in  England  whose  attitude 
upon  this  question  would  be  more 
interesting  than  Mr  Gladstone's; 
and  no  man  whose  course  in  refer- 
ence to  it  is  more  difficult  to  divine. 
Political  resentments  are  not  with- 
out a  certain  influence  upon  his 
course.  There  was  a  tone  of  ex- 
asperation in  reference  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics  in  his  article  on  RUwdigm; 
and  his  recent  pamphlet  evinced  a 
determination  to  bring  home  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  who  defeated  lus 
University  BiH  a  chaige  of  dis- 
loyalty and  disaffection  upon  the 
strength  of  decrees,  which  a  Boman 
Catholic  Archbishop  immediately 
demonstrated  imposed  no  new  obli- 
gation, and  a  Boman  Catholic  Peer 
thought  himself  justified  in  dis- 
avowing as  a  dead  letter,  and  of 
no  binding  force.      No  one  wants 
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a  casuistical  argument  from  Cath- 
olics as  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  reconcile  civil  allegiance  and 
religious  duty.  The  legislation  of 
forty  years  has  proceeded  on  the  foot- 
ing that  they  do  effect  the  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  it  seems  somewhat  late  in 
the  day  for  the  responsible  authors 
of  that  legislation  to  ostentatiously 
doubt  its  sincerity,  and  divert  the 
public  mind  to  that  subject,  in  lieu 
of  those  which  more  immediately 
affect  our  own  Church.  The  pam- 
phlet brings  before  the  public  mind 
at  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  leader  an 
existing  peril ;  it  also  brings  out  in 
strong  relief  ^  Gladstone's  hostility 
to  the  Eoman  Church  on  grounds 
which  every  Kitualist  can  readily 
adopt  Both  the  pamphlet  and  the 
article,  however,  are  entirely  beside 
the  immediate  political  question 
which  at  the  present  moment  inter- 
ests so  deeply  the  people  of  England. 
The  article,  too,  is  content  with  dis- 
cussing the  relation  of  ritual  to  a 
due  cultivation  of  Aesthetic  senti- 
ment in  the  people,  a  fervent,  wor- 
ship in  the  congregation,  and  per- 
haps, may  be  intended  to  explain 
the  limits  within  which  the  hostility 
shown  by  his  six  resolutions  to  the 
whole  principle  of  Acts  of  Uniform- 
ity is  to  be  understood.  It  is  quite 
silent  upon  the  question,  how  far 
there  have  been  attempts  in  fact  to 
assimilate  by  means  of  ritual  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  Church 
of  Eome ;  how  far  such  attempts  are 
sanctioned  or  condemned  by  exist- 
ing law ;  and  how  far  it  is  his  pre- 
sent policy  to  uphold  or  to  discour- 
age them.  The  author  admits  that 
it  IB  impossible  to  bring  the  country 
back  to  Eomanism ;  and  so  far,  at 
least,  he  does  not  give  way  to  any 
spirit  of  undue  Protestant  panic; 
but  there  is  no  condemnation  of  the 
men  whose  boast  it  is  that  Eome 
may  come  to  them. 

The  subject  has  not  received  much 
elucidation  at  the  hands  of  extra- 
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parliamentary  orators;  indeed,  we 
are  somewhat  siu^rised  that  the 
disestablishment  advocates  have 
made  so  little  capital  from  what  at 
first  sight  is  a  promising  subject  for 
them.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  has  been  a  general  spirit  of 
moderation  in  the  comments  made 
and  advice  given  in  reference  to  the 
subject  within  the  Church ;  and  we 
are  not  without  hope  that  some  way 
of  retreat  from  their  more  extrava- 
gent  pretensions  piay  be  found  for 
the  ritualistic  clergy,  and  that  they 
will  confine  their  doctrines  and  their 
practices  within  the  limits  hitherto 
observed  by  those  who  are  known 
as  the  High  Church  party.  Mean- 
while, if  the  alliance  between  Church 
and  State  is  being  strained,  the 
whole  country  is  interested  in  the 
question  with  whom  the  ultimate 
control  rests;  and  as  long  as  the 
Church  remains  established  and 
endowed,  there  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer to  that  question.  We  are  glad 
to  observe  the  agreement  of  opinion 
upon  this  question.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  outspoken  ar- 
ticle in  the  '  Quarterly.'  The  press 
is  fsiirly  unanimous  on  the  question. 
The  'Edinburgh  Eeview'  is  at 
one  with  its  rival.  It  discusses 
the  subject  of  Convocation,  Par- 
liament, and  the  Prayer  -  Book. 
It  argues  that  the  National  Church 
must  be  upheld,  and  that  this 
can  only  be  done  by  maintaining 
the  historical  Protestantism  of  the 
nation.  It  traces  the  unwilling- 
ness to  touch  religious  questions 
which  Parliament  in  recent  years 
has  displayed,  to  the  belief,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  er- 
roneous— first,  that  the  political 
Nonconformists  were  the  strongest 
support  of  the  Liberal  party ;  second, 
that  extreme  sacerdotal  theories 
have  been  spreading.  The  recent 
action  of  Parliament  is  hailed  as  a 
revelation  to  the  country  which 
makes  it  conscious  of  unity  and 
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power,  and  which  gives  new  life  to 
the  National  ChtiTch ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  future  legislation  of  the 
same  class,  it  argues,  and  we  en- 
tirely agree  with  it,  that  the  moral 
offences  of  the  clergy  should  be 
tried  by  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
the  common  law ;  that  doctrinal 
offences  should  be  tried  as  at  pre- 
sent; and  that  matters  of  ritual 
should  be  treated  mainly  as  adminis- 
tratiye  dettdls,  the  law  first  being 
made  absolutely  plain. 

Then  upon  the  subject  and  posi- 
tion of  CouTOcation,  which  may 
shortly  be  of  more  public  interest 
than  hitherto,  it  gives  a  useful 
sketch  of  its  history.  It  points 
out  that,  by  a  recent  Bill  intro- 
duced  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
It  has  been  attempted  to  secure 
to  Convocation  the  initiative  in 
dealing  with  the  rubrics ;  to  trans- 
fer— that  is,  from  the  nation  to  a 
class — the  settlement  of  the  rules 
which  are  to  regulate  public  wor- 
ship. Upon  that  subject  it  speaks 
with  no  faltering  tongue.  From 
1717  to  1853  the  Convocations 
were  never  assembled.  For  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  any  powers 
they  might  have  possessed  were  in 
complete  abeyance.  In  1853,  they 
were  revived  by  a  Mimstry  of  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  in  which  Mr  Gladstone, 
as  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  exercised  the  prevailing 
ecclesiastical  influence.  A  more 
retrograde  measure  was  never  at- 
tempted by  a  Liberal  Government 
Every  one  recollects  the  unsparing 
sarcasm  with  which  Lord  Chancellor 
Westbury  dealt  with  some  of  their 
proceedings,  and  inveighed  against 
the  folly  of  reviving  their  establish- 
m.eni  That  it  is  unwelcome  to 
many  6f  their  party  we  fully  believe ; 
and  the  Edinbuigh  Beviewer  has 
discussed  the  relations  of  Convoca- 
tion to  Parliament  and  the  Prayer- 
Book  in  an  article  which,  in  tone 


and  spirit,  does  not  differ  from  that 
in  the  '  Quarterly '  on  the  ritual  of 
the  English  Church.     It  discnsses 
the  early  history  of  ConvocationB  io 
show  that,  although  they  started 
fair  by  the  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  have  bad  thioagh- 
out  but  a  shadowy  existence,  while 
the  Commons  year  by  year  grew  in 
strength.    When  the  separate  taxa- 
tion of  the  clergy  was  given  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Convocations  lost   the  chief 
constitutional  ground  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  became  an  empty  pageant 
They  are    mere   Councils    of   the 
Metropolitan;    they    are    entirely 
under  his  control,  and  their  Acts 
often  run  in  his  name  alone.     At 
the  Reformation^  the  supreme  power 
of  Parliament  over  the  whole  clerical 
system  was  asserted  and  maintained. 
Parliament  enacted  that  the  deigj 
should  not  meet  without  the  king's 
authority ;   that   they  should  not 
make  canons  without  his  consent^ 
nor  promulgate  them  without  his 
sanction ;  while  the  existing  canons 
were    partly  abolished,  putly  re- 
enacted,  entirely  by  royal  authority. 
The  essence  of  the  Reformation  was 
to    transfer   the    supremacy    over 
public  worship  and  religious  teach- 
ing from  the  clergy  to  the  laity. 
Lay  persons  were  appointed  ecclesi- 
astical  judges,  and   laymen  dealt 
with  matters  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship.   In  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  primer  which 
contained  the  rudiments  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  issued  by  the 
king  alone.    The  first  Prayer-Book 
of  Edward  YI.  apparently  was  not 
submitted  to  Convocation ;  nor  was 
the  second  Prayer-Book  of  that 
reign,  which  is  in  all  substantial  re- 
spects that  which  we  now  use.    It 
was  put  forward  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament^  and  Convocation  was 
not   permitted    to  pass   judgment 
upon  it     At  the  beginning  of  Eliz- 
abeth's reign,  the  great  Acts  which 
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le-established  the  Eeformation,  and 
restoied  the  whole  power  over  re- 
ligion to  the  Crown,  were  passed 
without  consulting  the  Convoca- 
tions. Parliament  passed  a  Bill  on 
public  worship,  not  merely  without 
Convocation,  hutwhile  Convocations 
were  inhibited  from  niiaking  any 
canon,  and  were  passing  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  Papacy. 

From  the  Eeformation  to  the 
Great  Rebellion,  the  power  of  Con- 
vocation was  m7,  except  so  far  as  it 
framed  the  canons  of  1603  and 
1640;  the  former  of  which  are 
nearly  all  obsolete,  opposed  to 
subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  therefore  inoperative,  or  sanc- 
tioned only  by  excommunication, 
which  there  is  no  procedure  for  ex- 
pressing; the  latter  of  which  are 
repudiated.  From  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Convocation  was  not  al- 
lowed to  meet  for  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, except  (1.)  in  1689,  when  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
after  the  Toleration  Act  had  been 
passed  without  consulting  them, 
they  were  invited  to  co-operate  in  a 
measure  intended  to  give  greater 
comprehension  to  the  Church,  and 
responded  to  the  invitation  by  in- 
activity and  sullen  resistance ;  and 
(2.)  during  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  last  century,  afber  which  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  remained  closed  with  the 
universal  acquiescence  of  the  nation 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty -five 
years.  Even  since  their  revival  in 
1853,  Parliament  has  passed  Acts 
relating  to  the  Church  and  public 
worship  without  reference  to  them. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
Convocations  are  simply  assemblies 
of  the  clergy;  that  they  are  pro- 
vincial and  not  national:  they  do 
not  even  represent  the  clergy,  and 
their  relations  to  the  laity  are  utter- 
ly indefinite.  From  the  nature  of 
things  they  are  only  fitted  to  dis- 
cuss and  consider  clerical  interests. 


Now,  in  respect  of  this  summary 
of  the  history  of  Convocation  and 
its  constitutional  position,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worthwhile  to  recall  it,  if  there 
is  any  settled  design  to  assert  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Convocation  or  the 
cler^  to  deal  with  the  rubrics  and 
the  ritual  of  the  Established  Church. 
If  a  collision  is  to  occur,  it  ought  to 
be  clearly  understood  whose  voice 
is  paramount,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  may  in  that  view  have 
done  good  service.  But  Convoca- 
tion is  now  an  established  institu- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  of  Par- 
liament including  members  of  all 
denominations,  and  of  no  denomina- 
tion at  all,  militates  against  its  fit- 
ness to  legislate  upon  these  subjects 
without  ^e  means  and  opportunity 
at  least  of  consultation  widi  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  Whenever  wo 
come  to  Church  matters,  we  cannot 
too  strongly  deprecate  the  raising  of 
any  unnecessary  party  division,  either 
as  betweenliberal  and  Conservative, 
or  as  between  lay  and  clerical,  with 
regard  either  to  the  maintenance  or 
the  government  of  the  ChurcL  We 
cordially  agree  with  Sb  S.  North- 
cote  that  it  is  imdesirable  to  give 
a  party  character  to  any  proceed- 
ings in  defence  of  the  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  and  very 
wise  to  take  every  occasion  to 
diminish  any  occasions  of  friction 
between  them.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that,  with  ordinary  wisdom  on  both 
sides,  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
Convocation,  the  existence  and  co- 
operation of  the  latter  may  greatly 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
mised settlement  of  1875.  Convo- 
cation has  not  placed  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  Ritualists;  nor  has  it 
shown  any  undue  eagerness  to 
question  Ihe  supremacy  of  lay 
power.  It  allowed  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1873  to  pass  without  any 
protest,  under  which  a  purely  secular 
tribunal  will  be  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  in  lieu 
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of  one  irbich  is  partly  lay  and 
partly  clerical  With  a  lay  court  of 
appeal,  and  a  new  lay  court  estab- 
liahed  by  the  Act  of  1874,  and  a 
Parliament  composed  as  at  present^ 
there  will  be  no  disposition  to  dis- 
pute the  just  influence  of  Convoca- 
tion in  Church  settlements ;  and  the 
strong  attack  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Be- 
view'  will  probably,  in  the  result, 
only  be  usefiil  so  fiur  as  it  may  impede 
any  attempts  to  assert  any  extrava- 
gant and  untenable  claims.  The  fu- 
sion of  parties  and  interests  in  sup- 


porting and  maintainiiig  the  eadating 
Church  of  En^and  is  the  oibject 
to  aim  at»  if  ytb  wish,  in  Mi 
Disraeli's  language,  to  exhibit  *'to 
Europe  the  example  of  a  State 
which  has  solved  the  great  pcditi- 
cal  problem,  by  combiniiig  (»der 
and  liberty ;  and  ^rbich,  if  some  of 
those  troubles  which  ate  antici- 
pated may  occur,  will,  while  it  still 
vindicates  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  not  ahxink  fena  pro- 
claiming the  principle  of 
truth." 


AGATHOK. 


AwAT  with  me  to  Athens,  Agathon  1 
Again  we  pause  in  idle  mood  to  see 
Great  Pheidias'  pupils  shape  the  marble  fair, 
Where  perfect  forms  by  Art  from  chaos  won, 

And  garments  brcMui  and  free 
Stand  cool  and  clearly  limned  in  violet  air, — 
Statues  and  workmen  in  such  beauty  clad. 
We  cannot  pause  to  judge  but  are  divinely  glad. 

Bright  Agathon,  once  more  I  challenge  thee ; 
The  shade  has  reached  the  wrestlers,  'tis  the  time 
For  merry  play  and  contest.     Hark  1  with  sound 
Of  laughter  rippling,  pausing  daintily. 
What  shouts  of  welcome  chime ! 
Young  Channidea  methinks  doth  take  the  ground. 
Or  niSced  Lysis  fresh  from  eager  game 
Draws  down  the  strigil  light  o'er  breast  and  limbs  aflame. 

There  will  we  lie  and  listen,  too,  for  know 

I  spied  but  now  amid  the  olive-tiees 

That  strange  old  face  you  loved  a  while  ago ; 

Ay,  it  was  Socrates  1 
Or  eke  a  satyr  by  some  god's  gift  wise 
Leered  through  the  dusky  leaves  to  mock  our  daziled  eyea. 

0  that  gay  supper  when  he  lay  by  me. 
And  talked  and  talked,  tiU  I  was  wild  with  joy 
Of  thinking  bright  new  thoughts,  nor  cared  to  see 
The  dancing  giri  from  Corinth  nor  the  boy 
Who  bore  the  wine-jar  to  us, — and  'twas  good 
To  see  thee  lie  and  laugh  at  my  unwonted  mood. 
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O  Agathon,  and  how  we  burned  that  day^ 

With  .^BBchylus'  great  chorus  in  our  ears. 

To  see  our  queenly  vessels  far  below 

Ride  down  and  dash  to  foam  the  quiet  bay, 

And  thine  eyes  turned  to  mine  were  filled  with  tearci 

And  thy  fair  face  aglow, 
For  the  old  bard  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
And  that  our  sires  were  brave  when  Salamis  was  won  ! 

My  friend,  canst  thou  call  back  our  friendship's  dawn, 
What  time  I  checked  my  horse  on  yon  steep  road, 
Where  the  slow  pageant  moved  in  order  mete. 

And  boys  from  lowland  lawn 
Passed  upward  to  the  shrine  with  fragrant  load, 
When  'mid  all  voices  thy  voice  sang  so  sweet 
That  as  I  heard  my  joy  was  almost  pain, 
And  many  deemed  I  was  Harmodius  come  again  % 

Vain,  vain^the  hope  is  vain ! 
Our  skies  are  dull,  and  through  the  ragged  firs 
A  slow  cold  wind  is  blowing.     Far  away 

From  driving  clouds  and  rain 
A  joyous  breeze  the  rich  .^ean  stirs. 
And  o'er  the  dimpUng  waves  light  searbirds  play ; 
But  no  queen  Athens  in  her  beauty  bare 
Bathes  warm  with  golden  hue  in  the  deep  violet  air. 

The  city  of  the  pleasant  gods  is  cold ; 
No  more  the  mellow  sunlight  streams 
On  naked  rocks  that  spring  to  marble  rare ; 

Temples  and  legends  old 
Are  empty  as  a  poet's  vanished  dreams ; 
And  though  we  hear  the  dawn  was  wondrous  fair, 
Yet  by  no  flash  of  art  nor  labour  slow 
Can  we  bring  back  the  light  that  faded  long  ago. 

Bright  Agathon,  we  cannot  strive  with  time ; 
The  shadows  steal  around  us,  and  from  far 
Grows  in  our  ears  the  moan  of  ocean  gray : 

Weak  hand  nor  feeble  rhyme 
Can  charm  again  that  spirit  like  a  star 
That  rose  awhile  o'er  Hellas.     Stay,  O  stay. 
Sweet  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  days  to  be. 
Ah !  Hermes,  give  him  back !    Must  he  too  fade  from  me  1 

J.  S. 
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THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER  AND  THE  SEPTENNATE. 


Fbxnoh  politics  always  piesent  a 
certain  interest,  and,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Chamber  meets  again  after 
four  months  of  holiday,  tibat  inte- 
rest becomes  temporarily  greater,  if 
it  be  only  from  curiosity  to  see 
what  new  surprise  is  to  be  admin- 
istered to  spectators.  We  are  told 
that  there  ipnU  be  a  message  from  the 
President  insisting  on  the  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  the  Bills  which  are 
to  fix  his  powers ;  but,  as  the  at- 
tempt to  regulate  those  powers  has 
been  made  already  and  has  alto- 
gether Mled,  it  seems  scarcely  likely 
that  it  will  be  made  again,  or  that, 
if  made,  it  will  succeed  better  than 
before.  France  is,  however,  as  has 
often  been  remarked  here,  the  coun- 
try of  all  others  in  which  probabil- 
ities are  never  realised,  and  in 
which  unforeshadowed  events  are 
precisely  those  which  habitually 
come  to  pass.  According  to  the 
successive  probabilities  wUch  have 
arisen  since  the  war.  Monarchy 
ought  to  have  been  proclaimed  at 
Bordeaux;  then  a  Bepublic  ought  to 
have  been  proclaimed  at  Versailles; 
then  M.  Thiers  ought  to  have  re- 
mained President;  and  then  Henry 
y.  ought  to  have  become  king.  But 
all  these  coming  events  disappeared 
one  after  the  other ;  and  at  this 
moment  we  are  left  with  only  two 
eventualities  before  us — the  Piepub- 
lic  or  the  Empire, — all  else  have 
vanished  out  of  sight.  At  least  all 
else  seems  to  have  disappeared ;  for 
on  the  same  principle  of  the  reg- 
ular occurrence  of  impossibilities, 
used-up  chances  may  float  again — 
Henry  V.  may  yet  be  crowned  at 
St  Denis,  M.  Thiers  may  be  ap- 
pointed Doge,  or  the  Comte  de 
Paris  may  move  down  the  Faubourg 
St  Honor^  horn  his  present  house 
to  the  Elysde.     Not  one  of  these 


results  is  likely;  but  who  shall 
venture  to  assert  that  not  one  of 
them  will  occur! 

It  happens,  however,  that  just 
now  theFrench  Chamber  is  thmViTtg 
of  the  present  a  good  deal  more  than 
of  the  future.    The  Left  wants  a  dis- 
solution— the  Right  lefoses;    the 
Left  thinks  that  new  elections  would 
open  out  the  future  to  a  declared 
republic — ^the  Bight  thinks  it  may 
just  as  well  sit  on  in  the  present 
Chamber.    If  it  were  safe  to  pro- 
phesy at    all,  it    might    be    pre- 
dicted that  the  first  fight  of  the 
session  will    take  place    on    this 
point,  and  that  the  Left  will  pro- 
bably be  beaten,  as  it  has  been  al- 
ready beaten  on  the  same  question. 
This  probability  that  the  dinolutian 
will  be  once  more  vigorously  le- 
jected,  gives  a  special  interest  to 
the  precisely  contrary  idea  of  ^'sep- 
tennalising "  the    Chamber  which 
was  fi^t   formed   in    August    by 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Right  Centre.    By  that  scheme  the 
Chamber    would    declare    that   it 
intends  to  go  on  sitting  as  long 
as    the    Septeimate    lasts;    and, 
curious  as  such  a  notion  seems  at 
first  sight,  the  arguments  invoked 
in. favour  of  it  by  its  author  are 
worth  examining,  for  they  give  an 
insight  into  the  situation  from  the 
stand -point  of  a  French  Liberal 
Conservative.     As  they  have  not 
yet  been  published  anywhere,  we 
may  usefully  state  them  here,  especi- 
ally as,  though  they  express  only 
individual  views,  and  though  a  good 
deal  may  be  said  against  them,  they 
have  at  all  events  the  merit  of  set* 
ting  forth  very  firankly  a  new  sug- 
gestion which  everybody  can  under> 
stand. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Chaimel 
all  political  movements  are  effected 
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by  lefonns ;  on  the  south  side  they 
are  invariably  produced  by  revolu- 
tion. Eefonns  leave  distinct  re- 
sults behind  them^  which  nobody 
attempts  to  alter ;  but  the  most  vio- 
lent and  unexpected  reactions  ate 
the  usual  fruit  of  revolution.  This 
latter  fact  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood in  England.  Last  summer,  for 
example,  when  the  law  on  universal 
suffrage  was  being  discussed  in  the 
French  Chamber,  several  amend- 
ments were  brought  forward  propos- 
ing various  restrictions  of  ijie  suf- 
frage. The  result  was  that  the  Eng- 
lish press,  applying  English  theories 
to  France,  strongly  disapproved  these 
amendments,  on  the  ground  that 
they  attacked  a  definitely  acquired 
principle.  This  disapprobation 
was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
fusion. Univenud  sufirage  is  simply 
an  electoral  process  which  sprang 
into  existence  with  a  revolution  j  it 
is  not  a  political  institution  worked 
up  patiently  and  laboriously  into 
permanent  existence.  The  En^ish 
press  mistook  an  accident  for  a 
principle.  As  it  knows  of  no  such 
accident  in  England,  it  imagined, 
without  taking  account  of  the  vio- 
lent transformations  which  France 
has  had  to  support,  that  universal 
sufirage  is  an  indisputable  right, 
whereas  it  is  nothing  but  an  instru- 
ment of  ambition  for  a  party. 
The  Legitimists  first  invented  it, 
but  turned  against  it  directly  it 
began  to  send  Kepublicans  to  the 
Chamber;  then  the  Bepublicans 
took  it  up,  but  they  too  became  dis- 
gusted with  it  when  it  elected  no 
one  but  Imperialists ;  it  is  possible 
that  the  day  may  come  when  the 
Bonapartists  also  will  find  that  it 
no  longer  serves  them,  for  to  them, 
as  to  all  the  others,  it  is  nothing 
but  an  expedient,  a  more  or  less 
well-regulated  instrument,  which 
they  would  try  to  employ  hereafter 
as  they  did  before,  but  which  might 
not  render  them  the  same  services 


as  they  have  hitherto  extracted  from 
it.  But  universal  su£&age  does  exist 
for  the  moment,  whatever  may  be- 
come of  it  in  the  futuro,  and  it  is 
exercising  a  grave  influence  on  the 
immediate  destiny  of  France;  it 
would  consequently  be  worth  while 
to  examine  its  inner  nature,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  motives  which 
guide  its  action.  Scarcely  anybody, 
however,  is  really  in  a  position  to 
make  such  an  examination  with 
precision,  and  the  Frcnch  press, 
to  which  English  newspapers  nat- 
urally rcfer  for  information  on  it, 
is  peculiarly  unfit  for  such  a  task. 
Two-thirds  of  the  electors  who  com- 
pose the  universal  suflrage  of  France 
live  in  country  districts,  and,  in  re- 
ality, it  is  they  who  decide  the  elec- 
tions ;  but  the  press  knows  only  the 
voters  in  the  towns.  It  is  with  the 
latter  only  that  newspaper  writers 
arc  in  communication — it  is  for  them 
that  newspapers  arc  made.  News- 
papers have  a  very  small  circulation 
in  the  country,  and  scarcely  ever  re- 
ceive £rom  the  rural  population  any 
indication  of  its  thoughts,  its  wishes, 
or  its  prcferences.  In  the  town 
districts,  and  in  manufacturing 
neighbourhoods^  a  large  party  has 
grown  up  recently — a  party  of  mode- 
rate opinions,  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Badical  group ; 
but  which,  having  become  tired  of 
the  Empire,  and  confounding  all 
other  monarchical  institutions  with 
it,  has  taken  up  the  Bepublic,  under 
the  impression  that  nothing  else  is 
possible.  This  group  is  deceptive, 
in  consequence  of  its  marked  quali- 
ties ;  those  who  compose  it  are 
honourable  and  intelligent ;  but  it 
does  not  possess  the  fiirst  main  ele- 
ment of  success  in  an  election — it 
has  not  number.  The  same  move- 
ment of  opinion  has  also  taken 
place  in  the  large  villages,  wherever 
local  manufactures  have  drawn  to- 
gether a  community,  however  small ; 
and  the  growth  of  these  two  groups 
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has  led  the  press  to  think  that  Be- 
publican  opinion  has  spread  into 
the  country  districts.  Nothing  is 
more  incorrect 

In  the  rural  communes,  where 
the  population  is  thin  and  scattered, 
everybody  knows  everybody  else; 
from  birth  to  death  everybody  leads 
the  same  existence  as  his  neighbour, 
and  lives  under  his  neighbour's  eye. 
The  result  is  that  two  sets  have 
natoially  formed  themselves,  not 
according  to  political  opinion,  but 
according  to  the  personal  habits  of 
each  one.  All  those  who  are  re- 
spectable and  decent  hold  together, 
while  the  black  sheep  make  up  a 
band  of  their  own ;  ce  qui  se  res- 
9emble  ^assemble.  The  same  fami- 
lies have  lived  for  years  in  the  same 
circle  of  habit  and  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  friendships  and  hatreds  date 
back  often  for  several  generations ; 
and  the  one  effect  of  political  revo- 
lutions on  such  a  state  of  society 
is  to  aggravate  social  and  personal 
dissidences  and  hostilities  by  sud- 
denly conferring  municipal  influence 
and  power  on  each  of  the  two  camps 
alternately.  The  second  camp  has 
adopted  the  Eadical  Bepublic,  be- 
cause it  promises  socialism ;  the  first 
group,  by  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  by  fear  of  the  olher  band, 
has  become  Conservative,  which 
means  anti-Republican.  The  real 
key  to  the  future  action  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  lies  in  the  disposi- 
tions and  intentions  of  these  rural 
anti-Republican  electors,  for  they  at 
all  events  have  number  on  their 
side.  The  destiny  of  France  de- 
pends on  them  just  now. 

Before  1848  there  really  was  a 
Conservative  party  in  France,  with 
leaders,  organs,  and  a  powerful 
organisation  based  upon  the  com- 
munity of  conviction  of  its  members. 
That  party  was  earnestly  attached 
to  constitutional  monarchy,  which 
it  considered  to  be  the  only  possible 
form  of  parliamentary  government ; 


and  it  sincerely  endeavoured  to  in- 
sure its  regular  working  by  min- 
isterial responsibUity,  by  electoral 
liberty,  by  freedom  of  the  piess. 
The  Revolution  of  Februaiy  drown- 
ed that  party  in  thesea  of  nniTend 
suffrage ;  the  wreck  seemed  to  be 
complete :  but^  notwithstanding  the 
Revolution,  the  Conservative  partr 
remained  strong  andpowerfoL  1( 
was  naturally  hostile  to  the  Repub- 
lic, firsts  because  it  had  upset  istate 
of  things  to  which  the  Consemtiw 
were  attached;  secondly,  because 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  Rcpnb^ 
lie  produced  aU  kinds  of  dieordj 
in  the  country,  and  cansed  Ijpb- 
mate  apprehension  to  eTeryowy 
who  had  anything  to  lose.  The 
result  was  that  the  laiger  portion 
of  the  Conservative  party  ttaev 
itself  into  the  Empire ;  not  b^ 
the  imperial  constitution  plewed  n , 
not  because  it  saw  in  the  Emp^ 
any  satisfaction  for  its  opuuonB  ^ 
its  wishes;  not  because  it  ^con- 
tent or  satisfied  with  tb^.ff  ^f 
Napoleon  III. ;  but  because  it  foima 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Empuj 
a  momentary  security  whiA  it  coiua 
not  obtain  from  the  Repubhc.  i^ 


events  of  four  years  ago  once 
rallied    the    Conservativefl ;    w 
clustered  around  those  of  thtfr  i^ 
presentatives  who   had  prpw^^ 
throughout  the  Empire,  ^^^Z 
destruction  of  public  Iib«^®?,' *L 
elections  of  1871  suppUed  evideBC^ 
of  this  movement    The  tuniof  w^ 
party  seemed  to  have  «^^  ^ 
last ;  the  entire  country  ,f^^^ 
the  fiont  pkce  one  of  i»j?T_ 
chiefs,  fiom  whom  it  «^frLi 
and  from  whom  it  thoagW  » ^ 
a  right  to  expect— a  new  reoons  ^ 
tion  in  some  monarchical  {^^ 
Thiers  did  not  iealiBe^ti«J?P^ 
then  formed ;  he  refused  to  ^»V^ 
Monarchy,  and  he  tuined  tow^ 
the  Republic;  but  the  P«***^^cA 
surrounded  him,  the  e»^^       go 
his  experience  provoW»  ^ 
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leal  and  strong,  that  the  Conserva- 
tives, still  trostfol,  though  aston- 
ished, continued  steadily  to  follow 
him.  They  were  at  first  so  strong 
that  the  Republicans  were  obliged 
to  flatter  them,  and  to  try  to  get 
round  them  by  their  old  weakness 
— ^fear  of  revolution.  The  Eepub- 
licans  said  to  them  :  ''  The  chief  of 
the  State  is  with  you;  you  have 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country ;  we  do  not  wish  to  take  it 
from  you;  we  are  satisfied  to  live 
under  a  government  of  the  form  we 
desire ;  we  ask  no  more.  Observe, 
however,  that  if  you  vote  i^^ainst 
the  Eepublic,  which  exists  defacio^ 
you  wiU  change  the  situation;  it 
will  be  you  who  will  then  become 
revolutionary,  and  we  who  shall 
become  Conservatives."  The  greater 
part  of  the  Conservatives  responded 
amicably  to  these  advances;  but 
one  day,  at  a  certain  election,  the 
Government  and  the  moderate  party 
were  vanquished  together  by  the 
Radicals;  and  then,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  everybody,  the  Government 
suddenly  becamefast&iends  with  the 
very  people  who  had  just  beaten  it. 
Thereupon  the  Conservatives  aban- 
doned M.  Thiers,  and  replaced  him 
byMar<^chalMacMahon,theonlypre- 
sident  whom  the  Legitimista  would 
accept.  TheMar6chalbelongedtothe 
Legitimists  by  his  family ;  but  he 
had  been  the  fellow-soldier  of  the  Or- 
leans Princes  in  j^frica,  and  he  was 
indebted  to  the  Empire  for  his  mili- 
tary dignities  and  for  the  honorific 
distinctions  which  he  possesses.  All 
the  Monarchical  parties  could  there- 
fore hope  something  from  him,  for 
each  of  them  had  contributed  to  his 
career.  The  Legitinusts  tried  im- 
mediately to  use  him  as  their  Monck ; 
the  rest  of  the  Conservative  party, 
hesitatingly  and  unwillingly,  con- 
sented to  join  in  the  attempt,  which 
might  possibly  have  succeeded  if  it 
had  not  broken  down  by  the  will  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord.     Then 


the  Septennate  was  proclaimed ;  it 
still  constitutes  the  legal  political 
formula  which  everybody  accepts  or 
professes  to  accept,  excepting  the 
Radicals.  What  will  be  its  future  ? 
At  the  elections  of  1871,  the 
Bonapartists  were  beaten  every- 
where ;  the  few  of  them  who  got  into 
the  Chamber  managed  to  do  so  by 
concealing  their  opinions;  and 
when,  later  on,  M.  Rouher  was 
elected  for  Corsica,  the  event  at- 
tracted but  little  notice.  But  the 
nomination  of  Mar^chal  MacMahon, 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  attempt 
to  found  a  Monarchy,  laigely  served 
the  Imperialist  party.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Conservatives  had 
accepted  the  Septennate,  although 
they  did  not  at  all  like  the  title  of 
President  of  the  Republic  which 
was  preserved  by  the  new  chief  of 
the  executive  power ;  but  the  pro- 
posal to  definitely  proclaim  the 
Republic,  which  was  made  soon 
afterwards  by  several  deputies,  who 
protested  that  they  were  devoted  to 
the  Septennate  and  to  the  person  of 
the  Miir^chal,  excessively  annoyed 
the  Conservatives,  who  imagined 
that  the  new  Government  which 
they  had  created  was  going  to  imi- 
tate that  of  M.  Thiers  and  lean  to- 
wards the  Republic.  The  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  Chamber,  but 
the  effect  on  the  Conservatives  was 
produced ;  they  grew  suspicious  and 
discontented,  and  began  to  look 
about  for  another  basis  on  which 
they  could  establish  themselves 
with  security,  without  the  con- 
stant fear  of  further  surprises.  Legi- 
timate monarchy  had  made  itself 
impossible;  constitutional  monarchy 
had  abdicated;  but  the  Conserva- 
tives  were  more  and  more  decided 
not  to  accept  the  Republic,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  leaned  once 
more  towards  the  Empire.  The 
Bonapartists  had  naturally  recog- 
nised the  advantage  they  would  de- 
rive from  the  election  of  the  Duke 
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of  Magenta  to  the  fiist  post  in  the 
State ;  and,  profiting  by  social  rela- 
ti(ni8  and  old  Mendships,  got  hold 
of  the  Mai^chal  in  spite  of  himself, 
as  soon  as  Henri  Y.  withdrew. 
''  He  is  with  os,"  was  the  cry  which 
they  adopted,  and  which  tiiey  un- 
ceasingly repeated  to  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  They  carefully  abstained 
from  all  attack  against  the  Mar^chal, 
his  position,  or  his  powers;  on  the 
contrary,  they  stated  that  his  posi- 
tion constituted  a  useful  and  advan- 
tageous mode  of  transition,  leading 
pleasantly  and  naturally  to  a  restore 
ation  of  the  Empire.  The  Empire 
was  to  come  back  cured  by  misfor- 
tune of  all  its  faults,  but  bringing 
with  it,  in  triumph,  complete  secur- 
ity for  material  interests  and  a  new 
era  of  prosperity.  All  fear  of  an- 
other revolution  being  thus  suppress- 
ed, and  the  odious  Bepublic  being 
thrown  aside,  what  better  solution 
could  the  Conservative  party  desire  1 

Towards  the  Democrats,  however,* 
the  Bonapartists  used  another  lan- 
guage: they  told  them  that  the 
principles  of  Democracy  were  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Empire; 
that  the  Empire  had  done  more  for 
Democracy  than  all  the  Eadicals  in 
the  Chamber  put  together;  that 
Democracy  could  not  hope  to  gain 
80  much  in  any  other  way  as  by 
an  Imperialist  restoration. 

Aided  by  lucky  circumstances, 
the  Bonapartists  have,  in  this  way, 
obtained  a  success  which  it  would 
be  puerile  to  deny.  The  Pas-de- 
Calais,  the  Ki6vre,  the  Calvados, 
have  recently  elected  Bonapartist 
deputies;  the  Oise  did  the  same 
on  the  8th  November ;  others  will 
doubtless  be  elected  elsewhere,  and 
we  are  therefore  obliged  to  ask  our- 
selves a  question.  As  M.  Thiers 
was  not  a  sufficient  rampart 
against  Badicalism,  and  was  conse- 
quently turned  out,  will  Mar^chal 
MacMahou  be  a  sufficient  rampart 
against  Bonapartism ) 


Obstacles  of  two  kinds  oppoae 
themselves  to  a  triumph   of   tha 
Bonapartists;  one  class  of  difficul- 
ties is  inherent  to  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion; the  other  class  is  created  by  the 
genial  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Without  speaking    of  the  cansea 
which  pulled    down  the   dynasty 
(the  blame  of  which  causes  it  has  to 
bear),  that  dynasty  rests  to^y  on 
the  head  of  a  child     What  wiU 
that  child  be?  Nobody  can.  pretend 
to  say ;  and  the  doubt  la  a  yerj  gEave 
one  in  a  case  where  it  is  propoaed 
to  restore  by  a  child,  and  for  a  child, 
an  authoritative  rSgimey  a  rSgime 
in  which  the  will  of  the  master 
must  be  preponderating,  if  not  ex- 
clusive.    The  mother  of  this  child 
is  unpopular;  the  miniatera  of  his 
late  &ther  are  not  respected ;  his 
hangers  -  on    are    needy.       These 
objections  are  all  serious.    Further^ 
more,  if   the    Conservative  party 
prefers  heredity  to  election  as  the 
means   of  selecting    the   diief  of 
the  State,  it  is  because  heredil^ 
seems    to    prevent    those  sudden 
changes  of  persons  which,  in  France, 
have  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Eepublican  fonn  of 
government ;  and  a  young  man,  not 
twenty,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  pos- 
sess the  stability  necessary  to  inauxe 
this  result.    He  must  many  and 
have  children  before  the  Conservar 
tive  party  can  see  in  him  any  cer- 
tainty that  this  condition  wUi  be 
realised.      Until  then  a  monarchy 
reconstituted  in  his  person  would 
remain  exposed  to  idl  the  uncer^ 
tainties  of  life,  and  would  offer  no 
advantage.      And  this  la  not  all: 
the  >>ench  people  are  so  eager  for 
security  and  quiet,  that  one  of  their 
constant  preoccupations  is  to  think 
about  the  death  of  those  who  govern 
them,  or  may  hereafter  govern  them, 
and  to  speculate  as  to  tiieir  possible 
successors.      That  was  one  of  the 
reasons — the    only  serious  reason 
perhaps — which  was  advanced  in 
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favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  "  Sep- 
tennat  ImpersonneL"  If  this  same 
calculation  be  applied  to  the  Napo- 
leon dynaaty,  it  creates  a  new  and 
special  diffictdty ;  for  after  the  Prince 
Imperial  appears  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  mere  mention  of  whose  name  is 
enough  to  provoke  a  shiver.  Fur- 
thermore, ihe  enlightened  part  of 
the  nation  foresees  all  sorts  of  new 
perils  following  on  an  imperial 
restoration ;  it  knows  that  the 
Bonapartes,  notwithstanding  the 
three  invasions  to  which  their 
defeats  have  exposed  France,  still 
owe  such  renown  as  they  may 
continue  to  possess  to  the  fact  that 
they  represent  a  military  idea. 
What  would  the  nation  think,  then, 
if  the  son  of  Napoleon  IIL  were 
to  accept  the  painful  consequences 
which  result  from  his  father's  faults, 
if  he  accepted  as  a  natural  heredi- 
tary responsibility  the  obligations 
which  his  own  father  has  imposed 
on  France  1  Such  a  situation  would 
morally  destroy  him,  and  he  could 
get  over  it  in  no  other  way  than  by 
preparing  for  France  ''a  new  epoch 
of  adventures."  It  is  not  forgotten 
that  all  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Second  Empire  was  directed  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Khine  frontier; 
Napoleon  III.  never  disguised  his 
conviction  that  he  should  not  con- 
sider himself  and  his  dynasty  to  be 
solidly  established  on  the  throne 
until  the  Empire  had  obtained  the 
Shine  for  France.  This  dream  has 
disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  vain 
regret  at  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  But  as  the  Imperial 
Government  disturbed  Europe  for 
twenty  years  with  its  aspirations 
after  what  it  called  the  ''natural 
frontiers  "  of  France,  could  it  wait  in 
peace  and  patience  till  the  moment 
comes  to  win  back  the  provinces 
which  it  lost  I  Even  if  it  wished 
to  wait,  could  it  possibly  delay  1  It 
would  be  pressed  upon  all  round;  it 
would  stagger  under  the  responsi- 


bility of  the  recent  dismemberment 
of  the  soil;  it  would  be  fatally 
dragged  on  to  a  premature  war,  of 
which,  unhappily,  it  is  easy  to  pro- 
phesy the  issue. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
in  the  actual  situation  of  France, 
an  Imperial  restoration  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  coup  ditat — 
that  is  to  say,  by  employing  force 
against  existing  legal  powers.  Such 
an  attempt  would  not  be  easy ;  it 
has  succeeded  twice  already,  because 
the  Bonapartists  have  either  ob- 
tained strong  accomplices  before- 
hand, as  was  the  case  on  the  18th 
Bmmaire,  or  because  they  had  the 
keys  of  the  house  in  their  pocket 
as  on  the  2d  December;  but  this 
time  the  conditions  would  be 
different  Neither  Marshal  Mac- 
]Mahon  nor  the  present  Chamber 
can  be  expected  to  become  an  ac- 
complice or  a  traitor;  and  that  is 
why  the  Septennate  is  a  real  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  the  Empire.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  this  barrier  would  retain  its 
force  if  the  form  of  the  Septennate 
were  modified — ^it  is  the  Septennate 
in  its  present  state  which  alone  can 
secure  temporary  security ;  new 
elections  might  change  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  Chamber,  and  then  all 
would  once  more  become  doubt  and 
danger. 

The  Septennate  has  not  been 
established  exclusively  as  a  bar  to 
a  restoration  of  the  Empire ;  M. 
Thiers,  when  he  was  President,  was 
in  the  habit  of  painting,  in  very 
vigorous  colours,  the  character  of 
the  different  parties  which  divide 
the  country  against  itself,  and  of 
adding  somewhat  triumphantly,  ''  I 
am  here  on  purpose  to  prevent 
them  from  eating  each  other  up." 
This  same  thought  actuated,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  the  deputies  who  up- 
set M.  Thiers,  because  M.  Thiers 
was  manifestly  sacrificing  to  one 
single  party,  which  had  gained  him 
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oveTy  all  the  other  parties  which  he 
had  promised  to  respect;  and  the 
same  thought  decided  the  majority 
on  the  20th  of  Kovemher  1873  to 
create  the  Septennate.  By  this  last 
act  the  Chamher  has  ahfmdoned  a 
portion  of  its  sovereignty ;  but  this 
sacrifice  appeared  to  it  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiently 
long  truce  between  the  hostile  par- 
ties which  were  fighting  for  power. 
Having  called  the  Septennate  into 
existence,  the  next  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  oiganise  it,  to  adopt  certain 
laws,  without  which  it  would  re- 
main little  more  than  a  name ;  and 
the  Ministries  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  since  the  20th  of  No- 
vember have  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  Chamber  to  vote  that 
organisation.  M.  de  Broglie  and  M. 
de  Fourtou  failed,  one  after  the 
other,  in  this  attempt;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  present 
Cabinet  will  be  more  successful. 
In  order  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  probability  of  this,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  look  at  some  elements  of 
the  object  which  we  have  not  yet 
considered. 

Amongst  the  questions  which 
have  been  most  frequently  discussed 
in  France  during  the  last  eighty 
years,  is  that  of  the  nature  of  the 
Constituant  power;  but  nearly  all 
that  has  been  said  about  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  if  it  had 
been  recognised  that  that  power 
ought  to  be  essentially  different,  in 
its  origin  and  its  authority,  from 
legislative  power  properly  so  called. 
A  legislative  Assembly  coming  to- 
gether after  a  Constituant  Assembly, 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  it- 
self, necessarily  asks  why  its  powers 
should  be  limited,  while  those  of  its 
predecessor  were  unlimited.  It  asks 
how  it  can  be  that  it,  just  elected, 
and  therefore  representing  the  exact 
present  state  of  popular  opinion, 
should  not  exercise  the  same  power 
as  the  Assembly  whose  place  it  has 


taken.      The    electors    who    have 
chosen  the  second  Aasembly  wiE  be 
quite  disposed  to  support  ita  daim 
to  exercise  the  same  rights  as  its 
predecessor;  for  universal  sofirage  is 
absolute,  and  can  produce  none  but 
absolute  results :  it  is  the  manifista- 
tion  of  the  will  of  everybody,  and 
its  rights  extend  to  the  representa- 
tives whom  it  elects.    The  will  of 
univeisal  suffrage  admits  no  limits 
either  in  its  origin  or  in  its  expres- 
sion; it  admits  neither  restraints  nor 
counterpoise ;  it  is  a  resolute  unity, 
which  absorbs  eveiything,  contains 
everything,  and  leaves  out  nothing. 
The  result  is,  that  every  Assembly 
elected    by    universal    suffrage   is 
thereby  invested,  theoretically,  with 
every  kind  of  power,  both  Consiita- 
ant  and  legislative;  and  that  is  why 
M.  Naquet  said,  with  much  exact- 
ness, that  if  the  Republic  were  estab- 
lished on  the  basis   of   universal 
suffrage,  it  would  only  be  a  "  pro- 
visoire  permanent"     No  constitu- 
tion can  be  considered  to  be  safe 
under  such  conditions :  the  momen- 
tary inclination  of  the  Assembly 
becomes  the  sole  principle  of  every- 
thing; all  sorts  of  power  become 
mixed  up  together.    The  Left  felt 
this  when  it  refused  to  vote  a  con- 
stitution for  the  Septennate,  and 
insisted  on  a  dissolution    of  the 
present  Chamber,  and  on  new  elec- 
tions, which  would  produce  another 
Chamber  independent  of  the  Septen- 
nate. 

To  constitute  the  Septennate  at 
aU,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  the 
next  Chamber  in  a  purely  legislative 
capacity,  and  to  prevent  it  fman 
becoming  Constituant;  and  how 
can  that  be  managed  if  the  next 
Chamber  has  identically  the  same 
origin  as  the  present  one,  with- 
out any  difference  in  the  manner 
of  election  f  Why  should  this 
one  be  Constituant  and  the  othw 
not  ?  Having  the  same  origin,  th^ 
ought  to  possess  the  same  facul 
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ties,  and  this  is  so  evident  to 
everybody  that  no  one  seriously 
pretends  that  the  next  Chamber 
urill  respect  the  decisions  of  this 
one ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  be- 
lieves that  its  first  acb  ivill  be  to 
upset  all  the  barriers  which  the 
disappeased  authority  of  the  present 
Chamber  will  have  sought  to  set  up 
in  the  way  of  its  omnipotence.  It 
is  evident  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  new  Chamber  is  either  Legiti> 
misty  Bonapartist,  or  Radical,  that 
majority  wUl  instantly  proclaim  the 
Monarchy,  the  Empire,  or  the  Ke- 
public,  and  will  put  an  end  to  the 
truce  called  the  Septennate. 

That  is  where  the  danger  is,  and 
the  danger  is  so  real  that  it  has 
been  proposed  to  bestow  on  the 
chief  of  the  State  the  power  of  dis- 
solving the  Chamber ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  give  to  him  a  truly  royal  prero- 
gative, contrary  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  republicanism,  but  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  the  only 
possible  check  to  the  sovereignty 
of  a  Chamber  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  would  be  found.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  any  real  value  can  be  attached 
to  such  a  combination.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  hereditary  monarchs  to 
exercise  the  right  of  dissolving  Par- 
liaments :  they  have  on  their  side 
both  tradition  and  the  constitution 
of  their  country,  and  the  Chamber 
which  they  dinolve  is  not  elected 
by  universal  suffinge.  The  late 
Emperor,  it  is  true,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1852,could  dissolve  the  Corps 
L^gislatif,  which  was  so  elected, 
although  he,  the  Emperor  himself, 
was  also  a  product  of  universal  suf- 
frage ;  but  then,  he  had  been  elected 
by  a  vastly  larger  number  of  votes 
than  had  been  given  to  any  member 
of  the  Assembly,  and  consequently 
possessed  a  dominant  position  to- 
wards it.  No  comparison  is  pos- 
sible between  him  and  the  President 
of    a    Republic    appointed    by    a 


defunct  Assembly,  but  who  would 
pretend  to  dissolve  another  Assem- 
bly just  fresh  made  by  the  universal 
choice  of  the  country.  If,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  conflict  arose 
between  the  Chamber  and  the  chief 
of  the  State,  it  is  evident  that, 
though  the  latter  would  have  in  his 
favour  the  text  of  a  law,  that  text 
would  be  of  very  little  value  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  en- 
tire people  expressed  distinctly  in 
a  recent  general  election,  and  re- 
presented by  a  sovereign  Chamber 
supported  by  public  opinion.  The 
chief  of  the  State  would  either 
have  to  give  way,  or  to  act  on  a 
doubtful  right  and  to  employ  force 
against  the  Chamber,  which  would 
probably  entail  civil  war.  The 
disproportion  of  authority  between 
the  two  opposed  powers  would  be 
so  evident,  that,  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish it,  the  authors  of  the  project  of 
a  constitution  for  the  Septennate 
have  proposed  to  create  a  Senate 
which  would  share  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  responsibility  of  order- 
ing a  dissolution.  But  that  scheme 
is  a  bad  one;  for  the  authority 
of  a  Senate  created  under  such 
conditions,  would  be  annulled  by 
the  exist^ce  of  a  new  Chamber 
really  representing  the  country. 
The  one  practical  and  probable  re- 
sult would  be  the  triumph  of  an 
omnipotent  Convention  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Septennate. 

All  this,  however,  in  no  way 
means  that  it  is  impossible  to  found 
a  durable  constitution  for  the  Sep- 
tennate. That  end  would  be  at- 
tained by  modifying  universal  suf- 
frage in  such  a  way  that  the  new 
Chamber  would  be  unable  to  assert 
that  it  is  the  sole  expression  of 
national  sovereignty,  and  that  it 
alone  has  the  right  to  govern  the 
country.  Such  a  modification  could 
not,  however,  be  carried  through 
the  present  Chamber  excepting  by 
assuming  a  distinct  mastery  of  the 
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situation.  If  the  Government  it- 
self had  threatened  to  support  the 
dissolution  movement,  the  majority 
would  probably  have  obeyed  it,  and 
would  have  voted  the  requisite 
measures  for  changing  the  condi- 
tions of  suffrage ;  but  that  plucky 
policy  has  been  abandoned,  and 
all  that  now  remains  is  for  the 
Government  to  scrape  together,  if 
it  can,  a  majority  to  support  its 
views.  The  extreme  Eight  and 
the  three  Lefts  will  accept  no 
change  in  the  present  organisation 
of  universal  suf&age,  and  the  Gk>v- 
emment  has  vainly  endeavoured  to 
soften  their  opposition  by  promis- 
ing to  allow  Uie  new  Chamber  to 
be  elected  on  the  present  basis.  It 
has  gained  nothing  by  this  foolish 
and  unnecessary  concession;  the 
extreme  Right  remains  exclusively 
monarchical,  and  the  Lefts  continue 
to  insist  on  the  immediate  declaration 
of  the  Republic.  The  three  groups 
of  the  Left,  though  they  quarrel 
with  each  other  on  so  many  points, 
agree,  at  all  events,  on  this  one, 
that,  if  they  can  prevent  it,  they  will 
not  allow  the  Republic  to  wait  for. 
seven  years  at  the  door.  So,  as  the 
centre  Right  and  the  moderate  Right 
do  not  form  a  majority  against  the 
four  other  portions  of  the  Chamber, 
it  follows  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  organise  the  Septennate  at  all  by 
any  of  the  means  which  have  hitherto 
been  proposed.  Every  member  of 
the  Chamber  is  convinced  of  that 
impossibility,  and  the  Government 
itself  is  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  plan  which 
would  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber,  ahd  the  possible  fall  of 
the  Septennate ;  that  plan  is  the 
prolongation  of  the  present  Chamber 
for  a  lime  equal  to  the  duration  of 
the  Septennate.  No  one  can  pre- 
tend to  predict  what  form  of  Govern- 
ment would  result  from  a  general 
election;  the  two  currents  of  opinion 
which  exist  upon  the  question  point 


to  two  absolutely  different  results  ; 
the  Empire  and  the  Republic  are 
each  considered  certain  by  a  portion 
of  the  population.  Bat  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  between  two 
equally  violent  parties,  what  would 
happen  after  the  fall  of  the  present 
Government! 

The  desire  for  a  definitive  solu- 
tion of  some  sort  is  scarcely  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  risking  the  possible 
consequences  which  might  occur; 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  new  elections  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  definitive  solu- 
tion. It  might  be,  after  all,  that 
the  prophets  would  be  quite  wrong. 
and  that  the  next  Chamber  would 
be  cut  up,  like  the  present  one, 
into  helpless  portions,  no  one  of 
them  strong  enough  to  override  the 
others ;  if  so,  new  elections  would 
only  make  the  situation  worse  than 
it  is  now,  because  the  one  hope  of 
a  possible  solution  would  have  dis- 
appeared. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  fair  to  urge 
that  the  Septennate  and  notliing 
else  can  keep  things  quiet;  Uiat 
dissolution  would  mean  either  a 
revolution  or  a  continuation  of 
the  present  dead-lock  in  a  worse 
form  still ;  and  that  the  Septennate 
can  only  be  maintained  by  retaining 
the  present  Chamber,  and  by  mak- 
ing its  existence  correspond  with 
that  of  the  Septennate  itae]£  If 
this  last  view  be  onee  admitted,  cer^ 
tain  consequences  ensue.  The  first 
of  them  would  be  the  absolute 
necessity  of  restricting  new  elec- 
tions for  vacant  seats ;  for  if  those 
elections  are  to  be  continued  inde- 
finitely, some  parij  or  other  will 
end  by  obtaining  a  nujoiity  in  the 
House,  in  which  ease  all  the  dangers 
which  have  been  set  forth  here  as  a 
consequence  of  the  convocation  of  a 
new  Chamber,  would  arise  in  the 
present  one.  A  reasonable  axgu- 
ment  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  suspension,  of  supplementary 
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elections.  This  Chainl>erwas  elected 
by  scruiin  de  lists ;  that  manner 
of  election  is  its  essential  baslB; 
bat  as  no  such  form  of  voting  is 
poBsible  when  there  is  only  one 
deputy  to  elect  at  a  time,  it  follours 
that  all  the  single  deputies  who 
are  elected,  are  chosen  on  a  totally 
different  basis  from  that  on  which 
their  colleagues,  the  original  mem- 
bers, were  named.  To  avoid  this 
inoonsisteninr,  all  partial  elections 
should  be  delayed  until  a  certain 
minimum  number  are  required  in  a 
department,  so  that  the  eautin  de 
liste  can  be  once  more  effectively 
applied. 

But  as  the  pennanence  of  an  om- 
nipotent Assembly  is  contrary  to  all 
regularity  of  Government,  the  dura- 
tion of  tifie  sessions  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, the  Chamber  should  Hmit  its 
discussions  to  real  business,  and 
should  stop  the  salary  of  its  mem- 
bers while  they  are  not  sitting. 

To  all  this,  however,  th^  are 
numerous  objections.  It  will  of 
course  be  argued  that  the  sus- 
pension of  idl  further  elections 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  confiscation  of 
the  national  will  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  Chamber;  it  will  be 
said,  that  as  the  temper  of  the 
country  is  showing  itself  by  separate 
elections  to  be  hostUe  to  the  pre- 
sent Chamber,  that  Chamber  coolly 
suppresses  those  elections  because 
they  are  disagreeable  ;  it  will  be 
asked  how  the  Mar^chal  and  his 
Oovemment,  who  have  constantly 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  organ- 
ising the  Septennate,  can  suddenly 
abandon  that  idea  and  join  the  ma- 
jority in  doing  nothing  j  it  will  be 
argued  that,  even  if  such  an  impos- 
sibility were  to  come  to  pass,  even 
if  the  Chamber  were  to  decide  that 
it  will  sit  as  long  as  the  Septennate 
lasts,  no  solution  would  have  been 
obtained — the  difficulty  would  sim- 
ply be  postponed ;  it  would  come 
up  again  in  six  years  in  a  still  worse 


form — ^for,  at  that  time,  both  Cham- 
ber and  Septennate  would  be  dis- 
solved together,  and  what  would 
happen  then  ?  For  these  reasons  it 
will  be  urged  that  the  Septennalisa- 
tion  of  the  Chamber  is  an  tmrealis- 
able  idea. 

To  these  objections  there  are 
answers.  The  powers  which  this 
Assembly  holds  are  unlimited  both 
in  duration  and  in  nature.  The 
position  of  this  Chamber  is  altogeth- 
er exceptional,  for  no  law  applies 
to  it  It  can  do  precisely  what  it 
likes,  for  it  is  not  bound  by  pre- 
cedents, rules,  or  usages.  If  it  is 
in  opposition  with  the  will  of  the 
country  (which  pretension  is  in  no 
way  proved),  it  would  not  become 
more  so  by  continuing  to  sit  for  six 
years  longer.  The  argument  that 
further  elections  could  be  suspended 
because  their  supposed  results  would 
be  disagreeable  to  the  majority,  may 
be  fairly  answered  by  again  refer- 
ring to  the  regulation  of  the  gcruiin 
de  lists,  which  was  imposed  at  the 
last  general  election  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  4th  September,  which 
has  been  abandoned  since,  and  which 
can  only  be  applied  once  more  when 
several  elections  are  to  take  place 
in  the  same  dqMirtment.  The 
Eight  may  therefore  logically  tell 
the  Left  that  its  motive  in  stopping 
further  elections  is  not  at  all  be- 
cause they  are  "  disagreeable,"  but 
solely  because  it  wishes  those  elec- 
tions to  be  made  in  conformity  with 
the  only  rule  which  refers  to  the  pre- 
sent Chamber,  that  of  enforcing  the 
scrutin  de  like.  As  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  project  of  giving  a 
constitution  to  the  Septennate,  that, 
after  all,  is  a  question  of  material 
possibility ;  if  the  Chamber  refuses 
to  constitute,  no  influence  can  force  it 
to  do  so;  but  if  it  will  not  constitute 
it  can  organise,  and  can  carry  out 
in  that  lesser  form  the  engagement 
which  it  has  contracted  towards  the 
Mar6chal  to  insure  the  proper  work- 
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ing  of  his  power  during  seven  years. 
The  Chamber  is  as  much  bound  to- 
wards the  Mar6chal  as  towards  its 
own  electors;  and  it  has  no  right 
to  risk  the  destruction  of  its  own 
handiwork — the  Septennate — by 
new  elections,  if  by  prolonging  its 
own  existence  it  can  honestly  carry 
out  the  stipulations  which  it  has 
made  with  the  Mar^chad.  To  do 
the  contrary  would  be  to  imitate 
the  man  who  jumped  into  the  river 
in  order  to  avoid  getting  wet  in  the 
rain. 

The  country  requires  rest,  and  by 
this  means  it  would  obtain  six  quiet 
years.  And  as  for  the  parties  who 
are  fighting  for  power,  they  could 
not  deny  that  such  a  plan  would 
supply  the  fairest  means  of  enabling 
the  country  to  judge  calmly  and  ma- 
turely what  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  it  shall  ultimately  adopt. 

Such  are  the  views  of  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Right  Centre.  There 
is  a  good  deal  in  them  that  is 
very  true  and  honest:  but  there  is 
a  manifest  holding  on  to  the  plea- 
sant present,  to  the  agreeable  place 
of  deputy;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  that  that 
disposition  of  mind  is  not  quite 
a  safe  guide  in  such  a  position  as 
that  which  France  now  occupies. 
It  might  be  an  excessively  wise  act 
to  retain  the  present  Chamber  for 
six  years  longer,  but  the  probabili- 
ties seem  to  tend  the  other  way ;  for 
we,  who  are  looking  on  from  far, 
oan  plainly  see  that  this  Chamber  is 
helpless  and  discredited:  we  are 
therefore  less  disposed  than  the 
members  of  the  Right  to  desire 
that  it  should  have  half-a-dozen 
sessions  more.  Besides,  as  has  been 
xdready  said,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  proved  that  new  elec- 
tions would  really  give  a  decisive 
majority  to  either  the  Radicals  or 
the  Bonapartists ;  it  does  seem  clear 
far,  at  leasts  as  anything  can 


seem  clear  in  France — first,  that  the 
Royalists,  of  both  sections,  will  have 
scarcely  any  voice  in  the  next 
Chamber ;  secondly,  that  the  Radi- 
cals are  losing  ground  and  that 
the  Bonapartists  are  gaining 
votes;  but  that  is  about  all 
that  can  be  said  with  reason, 
and  that  does  not  suffice  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  a  fresh 
Chamber  would  necessarily  attain 
either  a  Republican  or  an  Imperial- 
ist solution.  Why,  then,  do  the 
Conservatives  shrink  so  nervously 
from  the  idea  of  a  general  election  t 
The  reason  is,  that  everybody  in 
France  who  has  an3rthing  to  lose, 
has  gradually  acquired  the  habit  of 
regaiding  with  terror  any  change 
whatever.  This  feeling  is  carried 
to  such  a  point,  that  these  very  Con- 
servatives who  now  loathe  even  the 
name  of  a  Republic  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, hesitate  to  throw  over  a  Re- 
public, if  they  had  one.  The  whole 
essence  of  the  ordinary  Conservative 
of  France  is  to  let  well  alone,  to 
keep  things  quiet  for  to-day ;  he  has 
no  convictions,  he  follows  no  line  of 
action,  he  has  no  principles  to  guide 
him;  his  one  cry  is,  ''No  revolu- 
tion." Of  course  he  has  large  ex- 
cuses for  this  timid,  empty  shuffling ; 
he  has  gone  through  a  good  dc»l 
during  the  last  eighty  years,  and  he 
remembers  it ;  but  instead  of  grow- 
ing vigorous  and  strong  from  his 
hflffd  experience,  he  has  been  emascu- 
lated and  enfeebled  by  it  In  France 
the  Conservatives  have  no  party ; 
the  only  rule  they  know  is-— each 
one  for  himself;  although  the  Radi- 
cals and  the  Imperialists  set  them 
an  admirable  example  of  what  party 
action  ought  to  be,  and  merit  by 
their  energy  the  accusation  that 
"  they  have  replaced  patriotism  by 
partiotism." 

The  arguments  which  we  have 
just  repeated  here  are  a  product  of 
this  state  of  mind;  they  are  put 
forward  by  men  of  much  intelli- 
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gence  and  high,  honour;  but  who 
are  so  habituated  to  the  notion  that 
their  sole  chance  of  peace  is  to  keep 
jealously  what  little  they  possess, 
that  they  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  go  in  energetically  to  the 
struggle,  and  to  employ  heartily 
and  manfully  the  same  means  as 
their  opponents  use,  in'  the  hope 
that  by  pluck  and  resolution  they 
will  win  even  more  than  they 
have  now.  The  system  of  hand-to- 
mouth  is  the  only  one  they  know ; 
there  is  nothing  long-sighted  in 
their  views ;  their  imagination 
never  produces  anything  bigger  or 
better  than  a  stop-gap. 

It  is  indeed  deplorable  that  a 
great  cause  should  be  served  in  this 
way ;  and,  especially,  that  this 
miserable  poverty  of  will  and  action 
should  exist  precisely  in  the  very 
country  in  which  Conservatives,  if 
they  did  their  duty,  should  show 
the  boldest  face,  the  completest 
organisation,  and  the  most  resolute 
policy.  ^Nowhere  is  there  more 
need  of  cohesion,  order,  and  unity 
of  purpose  than  in  France,  and 
yet  it  is  the  land  where  those 
qualities  are  most  unknown.  This 
scheme  of  septennalising  the 
Chamber  is  ingenious,  but  its 
adoption  would  be,  in  our  eyes,  an 
act  of  useless  poltroonery ;  we  can- 
not comprehend  that  big  difficulties 
can  be  got  over  by  little  means ;  our 
national  temper  leads  us  to  go  to 
the  front  and  have  it  out ;  and  as, 
after  all,  questions  of  this  sort  involve 
universal  principles,  and  are  not 
solely  French,  we  may  disagree 
with  the  author  of  this  plan  without 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  occa- 
sionally  well-founded  accusation 
which  he  makes  against  the  English 
press,  of  talking  about  things  that 
we  do  not  understand. 

And  in  addition  to  these  general 
considerations,  it  seems  to  us  that 
as  the  two  royal  heirs  have  left  the 
field,  and  as  no  monarchical  solu- 
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tion  is  open  for  the  moment  except 
the  Empire,  the  French  Conserva- 
tives might,  practically  and  wisely, 
accept  the  Empire,  and  use  their 
votes  to  bring  it  back.  Ever  since 
the  war,  we  have  expressed  here  the 
opinion  that  an  Imperial  restoration 
will  take  place,  and  even  if  it  be  only 
a  temporaiy  and  not  a  final  solution, 
it  will  at  all  events  give  momentarily 
to  those  trembling  politicians  a 
greater  and  more  solid  peace  of  jnind 
than  Septennates  or  Eepublics  can 
bestow  upon  them.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Empire 
might  really  turn  out  to  be  a  good 
Government ;  it  would  be  on  its 
beet  behaviour  for  years  to  come; 
it  could  not  afford  to  make  mistakes : 
the  very  disasters  through  which 
it  has  just  passed  would  pitilessly 
keep  it  straight.  The  Eight  Cen- 
tre, and  the  group  of  electors  which 
it  represents,  are,  however,  opposed 
to  a  third  Empire,  for  the  double 
reason,  that  they  mistrust  Imperi- 
alism, and  that  they  continue  to 
dream  passively  of  a  presidency  or 
staiholderate  of  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
as  a  first  step  towards  the  revival  of 
constitutional  monarchy,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  when 
his  obstructive  cousin,  M.  de  Cham- 
bord,  shall  be  no  longer  in  the  way. 
This  vision  is  most  respectable  and 
most  correct ;  in  theory  it  is  the  one 
which  fits  in  best  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  orderly  government;  but 
whatever  be  its  merits,  its  realisa- 
tion seems,  just  now,  to  be  particu- 
larly difficult 

According  to  all  recent  experience, 
power  can  only  be  won  in  France 
by  resolutely  seizing  it ;  it  is  not  to 
be  attained  by  standing  silently  out 
of  sight  and  waiting  till  you  are 
called  for.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  French  people  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  laid  hold  of 
and  appropriated  by  anybody  who 
has  had  the  skill  or  the  audacity  to 
declare  himself  their  master;  but 
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there  has  heen  no  example  since 
1830  of  their  running  after  a  pre- 
tendant  to  offer  him  the  throne. 
That  they  will  change  their  ways 
does  not  appear  to  he  very  likely ; 
and  if  they  did  show  any  sign  of 
readopting  the  inert  Orleans  fiEunily, 
the  tendency  would  instantly  he 
opposed  hy  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Eadicals  and  the  Imperialists, 
who  constitute  the  only  vigorous, 
organised  factions  in  the  country. 
Great  as  are  the  quahties  of  the 
Due  d'Aumale  and  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  they  have  no  political  position 
whatever;  they  have  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  avoid  acquiring 
any  position ;  they  have  no  hackers ; 
for  the  timid  theorists  of  the  Eight 
Centre,  and  the  old  friends  who 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  Or- 
leans family,  cannot  be  said  to 
really  constitute  a  party.  These 
ezcellently-intentioned  men  go  on, 
like  Mr  Micawber,  expecting  that 
"  something  will  turn  up,"  but  they 
never  make  the  slightest  effort  to 
twist  luck  their  way;  they  look 
on-  iu  fear  of  what  is  coming,  and 
trust  to  fate  to  avert  danger  some- 
how, and  to  convert  it  into  success 
for  their  desires.  And  while  they 
wait,  their  enemies  are  hard  at  work 
intriguing,  organising,  proselytising, 
and  winning  votes.  The  Constitu- 
tional  Monarchists  have  put  their 
boat  ashore  above  high  water  mark, 
and,  while  their  rivals  are  all  out 
fishing  actively,  they  sit  sleepily 
on  the  beach  like  lotos-eaters,  and 
sing,  "  There  is  no  joy  but  calm." 
The  crown  of  France  is  not  to  be 
won  in  that  way. 

Still,  repeating  what  we  have  so 
often  said  about  the  uncertainties  of 
events  in  France,  this  may,  perhaps, 
after  all,  be  the  right  road  to  follow. 
The  more  iucomprehensible  and  in- 
sufficient be  the  means  employed, 
the  more  fitted  may  they  be  to 
produce  results.     If  the  right  centre 


is  acting  on  that  conviction,  then  its 
persistent  hibernation  asBumes  the 
character  of  crafty  policy,  its  torpor 
becomes  vigour,  its  eelf-efiacemeiit 
conceals  unsuspected  skill  All 
this,  however,  is  contrary  to  our 
experience  and  our  notions;  ve 
remain  under  the  impression  that 
when  energy  is  real  we  see  it 
struggling,  that  when  consequences 
are  coming  we  see  their  causes 
working.  It  is  that  improssion 
which  has  led  us  to  belieye  that 
the  future  of  France  belongs  to  one 
or  other  of  the  only  two  parties  who 
are  seriously  fighting  for  it.  and  tkt 
the  Orleanists  wiU  be  thrust  aside 
without  ceremony  or  civility. 

It  is  a  vast  pity  to  be  obliged  to 
think  so.  It  would  be  infimtdy 
pleasanter  to  be  able  to  anticipate 
the  return  to  power  of  «  Gorera- 
ment  somewhat  like  onr  own,  oi  a 
Ooverument  which  would  r^P«t 
all  liberties,  and  be  lespected  m  i^ 
turn  ;  but,  can  we  reasonably  loot 
forward  to  anything  of  we^in^* 
Of  course,  on  the  theory  that  im- 
possibilities do  precisely  come  » 
pass  in  France,  this  impossibjity 

may  come  ofl*  too ;  ^^^^^^ 
chances  can  continue  to  ^  owjms 
and  compared,   there  ^  ^r 
crown  yet  for  Louis  ^^^^^^^ 
The  Septennate  may  P«»^P*  !*L 
on;    the    present    Chamber  ^^ 
maiage  to  subsist  a  Uttle  long^^ 
more  idle  schemes  may  w  F 
ward  by  honest  men ;  bat  mi 
will  be  no  solution  of  *«  <1^S 
of  France  untU  the  Consem^^^ 
party  is  resolutely  o^ff^.  ^, 


has  taken  reaolutely  »*«  1^  ^ 
Btrife.  As,  anhappily.  »**  Teh 
to  be  no  prospect  <»  |"J^j«,i 
event,  aU  that  we  can  "<' "  ^g-y 
on,  with  deep  interest,  at.uw  8 
between  the  Radi«J.  JjJ  f ^, 
perialists,  and  rejoice  *»»•  "^  ^  ^^ 
at  all  events,  do  know  no^r  ^ 
fend  their 
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